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AN AXA 

A naxagoras, according to the most probable calcula- 
tions, was born about the year 500 At his native 
town of Ckusomenai, in Asia Minor, he had/iit appears, some 
amount of pro[)erty and prospects of political influence, 
both of which he surrenderedBrom a fear that they would 
interfere with his search after the knowledge of nature. In 
early manhood he went to Athens, which was rapidly be- 
coming the headquarters of Greek culture ; and in that city 
he is said to have continued for thirty years. Here Pericles 
learnt to love and admire him ; and the poet Euripides 
derived from him an enthusiasm for science and humanity. 
His influence was due partly to his astronomical and 
mathematical eminence, but stilftmore to the ascetic dignity 
of his nature, and his superiority to ordinary weaknesses — 
traits which legend has embalmed. His observations of 
the celestial Ix^ies led him to form new theories of the 
universal order, and brought him into collision with the 
popular faith which found the objects of its worship in the 
heavens. Anaxagoras had tried to reduce eclipses to the 
operation of known causes : he had removed the halo of 
deity from the sun, and profanely turned Apollo into a 
mass of blazing metal, larger than Pelojionnesus ; and he 
was even reported to have brought the phenomena of 
meteoric stones within the limits of predictable eventa 
The dominant polytheism, and the ignorance of the multi- 
tude, could not tolerate such explanation ; and the enemies 
of Pericles used the superstitions of their count^en as a 
means of attacking the ideas of that statesman in the i)er- 
son of his friend. Anaxagoras was arrested on a charge 
of contravening the establii^ed dogmas of religion ; and it 
required all the eloquence of Pericles to rescue him from 
the persecutors. Even then Athens could no longer be 
the sphere of his activity. He was forced to retire to 
Lampsacus, where he died about 428 b.g. 

It is difficult to present the cosmical theory of Anaxa- 
goras in an intelligible scheme. All things have existed 
in a sort of way from the beginning. But originally they 
existed in infinitesimally small fragments of themselves, 
endless in their number, inextricably mixed throughout 
the qpaces of the world. AU thmgs were in that mass, 
but in the obsearity of indistinguislmbleness. There were 
tte seeds or miniatores of com, and flesh, and gold, in the 
primitive mixture ; bat these parts, of like nature with 
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their wholes (the ofMoiofXiprj of Aristotle), had to be elimi- 
nated from the complex moss before they could receive a 
definite name and character. The existing fi])ecieH of 
things having thus been transferred, with all their speci- 
alities, to the prehistoric stage, they were multiplied end- 
lessly in number, by reducing their size through continued 
subdivision, at the same time that each one thing is so 
indissolubly connected with every other that the keenest 
analysis can never completely sever them. The work of 
arrangement, the segregation of like front unlike, and the 
summation of the o/ioio/icp^ into totals of the same name, 
was the work of Mind or Reason. This peculiar thing, 
called Mind (voSs), was no less illimitable than the chaotic 
mass, but it stood pure and independent, a thing of finer 
texture, alike in all its manifestations, and everywhere the 
same. This subtle agent, possessed of all knowledge and 
power, is esi^ecially seen ruling in all the forms of life. 
Its first ap[)earance, and the only manifestation of it which 
Anaxagoras describes, is Motion. Reason originated a 
rotatory movement in the mass (a movement far exceeding 
the most rapid in this present scene), which, arising in one 
corner or point, gradually extended till it gave distinct- 
ness and reality to the aggregates of like parts. But even 
after it has done its l)est, the original intermixture of 
things is not wholly overcome. No one thing in the world 
is ever abruptly separated, as by the blow of an axe, from 
the rest of things. The name given to it merely signifies 
that in that congeries of fragments the particular seed is 
prejK)nderant. Every a of this present universe is only a 
by a majority, and is also in lesser number e, (/. 

Anaxagoras proceeded to give some account of the 
stages in the process from original chaos to present arrange- 
ments. The division into cold mist and warm ether first 
broke the spell of confusion. With increasing cold, the 
former gave rise to water, earth, and stones. The seeds 
of life which continued floating in the air were carried 
down with the rains, and produced vegetation. Animals, 
including man, sprang from the warm and moist clay. If 
these things be so, then the evidence of the senses must 
be held in slight esteem. We seem to see tilings coming 
into being and passing from it ; but reflection teHi^ that 
decease and growth only mean a new aggregation and dis- 
ruption. Thus Anaxagi^ distrusted senses, and gave 
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the preference to the conolnuons of reflection. People 
even said that he maintained snow to be really black ; for 
was it not produced from the dark water ! 

Anaxagoras marks a turning-point in the history of 
philosophy* With him speculation passed from the 
colonies of Greece to settle at Athens. By the theory of 
minute constituents of things, and his emphasis on me- 
chanical processes in the formation of order, he paved the 
way for the Atomic theory. By his enunciation of the 
order that comes from Reason, on the other hand, he sug- 
gested the theory that nature is the work of Design. But 
the features of this Reason he described in a vague and 
analogical way. Aristotle and Plato have blamed him for 
basing his explanations on natural, not on final causes. 
These charges are scarcely fair. Anaxagoras seems to 
have held that the order was the work of Mind ; but he 
needed not on that account to assume what the order was, 
and then employ the conception to explain why things 
were so and so. The order is rather the general postulate 
which the details have to prove, instead of themselves 
resting upon it. The conception of Reason in the world 
passed from him to Aristotle, to whom it seemed the dawn 
of sober thought after a night of distempered dreama 
From Aristotle it descended to his commentators, and 
under the influence of Averroes became the engrossing 
topic of speculation. The fragments of Anaxagoras have 
been collected by Schaubach (Leipsic, 1827), and Schorn 
(Bonn, 1829). See also Mullach, Fragmenta Philos. 
GrcK. i. 243-252. (w. w.) 

ANAXARGHUS, a Grecian philosopher of the Eleatic 
school, was bom in Abdera, and flourished about 340 b.c. 
He was the companion of Alexander in his expedition into 
Asia, and seems, from anecdotes that have been preserved, 
to liave enjoyed his intimate friendship. He checked the 
vainglory of Alexander, when, elated with pride, he 
aspired to the honours of divinity, by pointing to his 
wounded finger, saying, See the blood of a mortal, not 
of a god.” When Alexander was tortured with remorse 
at having slain his friend Clitus, Anaxarchus endeavoured 
to soothe him by saying, that kings, like the gods, could 
do no wrong.” It is said that Nicocreon, tyrant of Cyprus, 
commanded him to be pounded in a mortar, and that he 
endured this torture with the greatest patience ; but the 
story is doubtful, having no earlier authority than Cicero. 
Regarding his philosophical doctrines we have no infor- 
mation. Some have inferred from the epithet cvSat/Ao- 
vLKOi (** The Fortunate ”), usually applied to him, that he 
held the end of life to be £v3ai/ju)vm. 

ANAXILAUS of Laiissa, a physician and Pythagorean 
philosopher, was banished from Rome by Augustus, B.a 28, 
on the charge of practising the magic art. This accusation 
appears to have originated in his superior skill in natural 
philosophy, by which he produced effects that the ignorant 
attributed to magic. (Euseb., Cht'on, ad Olymp. cb^viiL ; 
St Iren. i. 13 ; Plin. xix. 4, xxv. 95, xxviil 49, xxxiL 52, 
xzzv. 50.) 

ANAXIMANDER, the second of the physical philoso- 
phers of Ionia, belonged, like his predecessor Thales, to 
the city of Miletus. His biography is a blanL The 
computations of ApoUodorus have fixed the year of his 
birth at 611, and of his death a short while after 547 b.o. 
Tradition, probably correct in its general estimate, repre- 
sents him as a successful student of astronomy and geo- 
graidiy, and as one of the pioneers of exact science among 
t^ Greeks. But it is not to his delineations of the divisions 
of the globes or to his dialling, or to his enlarged acquaint- 
ance with the e^tialphenomena, especially of the obliquity 
of the asl^Nic, that we can attoibute the preservation of his 
name to the present day. Hat honour he owes to the broad 
of the origin of things which his i^mpses of natural 
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knoivledge suggested, and which he propounded in a treatise 
on nature or growth (^ures). Of tW work only a few 
words are left The b^inning or first principle (dpx^i ^ 
word whicl^ it is said, he was the first to use) was an end- 
less, unlimited mass ^irctpov), subject neither to old age 
nor decay, and perpetually yielding fresh materials for the 
series of things which issued from it. It embraced every- 
thing, and directed the movement of things, by which 
there grew up a host of shapes and differences. Out of 
the vague and limitless body there sprung a central mass, — 
this earth of ours, cylindrical in shape, poised equidbtant 
from surrounding orbs of fire, which had origindly clung 
to it like the bark round a tree, until their continuity was 
severed, and they parted into several wheel-shaped and 
fire-filled bubbles of air. Man himself and the animals 
had come into being by like transmutations. Mankind 
was supposed by Anaximander to have sprung from some 
other species of animals, probably aquatic. But as the 
measureless and endless had been the prime cause of the 
motion into separate existences and individual forms, so 
also, according to the just award of destiny, these forms 
would at an appointed season suffer the vengeance due to 
their earlier act of separation, and return into the vague 
immensity whence they had issued. Thus the world, and 
all definite existences contained in it, would lose their inde- 
pendence and disappear. The ** indeterminate ” alone is 
perennial and godlike, all-embracing and all-guiding. The 
blazing orbs, which have drawn off from the cold earth 
and water, are the temporary gods of the world, clustering 
round the earth, which, to the ancient thinker, is the central 
figure. (See Ritter et Prelkr, Historia Phil. §§ 17-22; 
Mullach, Fragmmta Phil. Cr§cec. i. 237-240.) (w. w.) 

ANAXIMENES of Miletus may have been a younger 
contemporary of Anaximander, whose pupil or friend the 
ordinary tradition represents him to have been. To him 
it seemed that the air, with all its variety of contents, its 
universal presence, and all the vagueness which it has for 
the popular fancy as the apparent source of life and growth, 
was what maintained the universe, even as breath, which 
is our life and soul, sustaiiii us. This vital air, boundless 
in its kind, is the source of the world^s life. Everything 
is air at a different degree of density. Eternal movement 
pervades it ; and under the influence of heat, which expands, 
and of cold, which contracts its volume, it gives rise to the 
several phases of existence. The process is a gradual one, 
and takes place in two directions, as heat or cold predo- 
minates. In this way was formed a broad disk of earth, 
which floats like a leaf on the circumambient air. Similar 
condensations produced the sun and stars ; and the flaming 
state of these l^:es is due solely to the extreme velocity of 
their motions. (See Ritter et Preller, Bistoria Phil. §§ 23- 
27 ; Mullach, Fragmenta Phil. Grose, i 241-243.) (w.w.) 

ANAXIMEN]^, a Greek historian and rhetorician, was 
born at Lampsacus, in Asia Minor, in the 4th century b.c. 
He accompanied Alexander, whom he is said to have in- 
structed in rhetoric, on his expedition against Persia. He 
wrote a history of Philip and of Alexander, and likewise 
twelve books on the early history of Greec^ but only a 
very few fragments of these exist The treatise 'Ptfropitdi 
irpbs *Aki(avSpoVy usually included among the works of 
Aristotle, has been ascrib^ by many critics to Anaximenes, 
on grounds that are generally admitted to be conclusive. , 

ANCELOT, Jacques ABstox FBANgois Polycabpx, a 
French dramatist and litUratevr^ was bom at Havre, 9th 
Feb. 1794, and died 7th Sept 1854. He completed his 
studies at Paris, where he made his literary d4bat in 1819, 
with Louis^ ZZ., a five-act tragedy, of which three editions 
were speedily edausted* It had a run of fifty representa- 
tions, and brou^t him a pension of 2000 francs from the 
king, Louis XTUI. His next work, The Mayor of the 
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Palace^ was played in 1823 with leas sncoees ; but for it 
he received the cross of the Legion of Honour. Five 
years to a day after his Louu IX,, he produced FUi^iue, 
a cle^r adaptation of Schiller^s Ftesco. In 1828 appeared 
Olga, or the Euetian Orphan, the plot^of which h^ been 
inspired by a voyage he made to Russia in 1826, of which 
he also published an account in prose. About the same 
period he produced in succession Marg of Brabant, a poem 
in six cantos ; The Man of the World, a novel in four 
volumes, afterwards dramatised with success ; and in 1829 
Elizaheih of England, which became very popular. By 
the revolution of July 1830 he lost at once his royal pen- 
sion and his office as librarian at Meudon ; and, obliged by 
the cares of a wife and family to resign a life of art for one 
of industry, he was chiefly employed during the next ten 
/ears in writing vaudevilles and light dramas and comedies, 
working, as he happily remark^ pro fame instead of 
profamd, A well-conceived tragedy, Maria PadiUa, gained 
him admission to the French Academy, who chose him to 
succeed Bonald in 1841. Ancelot was sent by the French 
Government in 1849 to Turin, Florence, Brussels, and 
other capitals, to negotiate on the subject of international 
copyright ; and the treaties on this question, which were 
concluded soon after, were the result, in a great measure, 
of his tact and intelligence. 

ANCHISES (Ayxi^i), in Greek Legend, son of Capys 
and grandson of Assaracus, his mother being Themis, a 
daughter of Hus, the founder of Ilium or Troy, to the 
ruling family of which, at the time of the Trojan war, he 
was also, on the paternal side, related, since^Assaracus had 
been a brother of Hus {Iliad, |cx. 231-239). From the 
Assyrian character of the namefUsaracus, from the inter- 
course between the Phoenicians and the early inhabitants 
of the Troad, and from* the connection of Venus, the pro- 
tecting goddess of the Phoenicians, with Ancbises, it has 
been inferred that the family of the latter had originally 
come from somewhere near the centre of Assyrian influence. 
Venus met Anchises on Mount Ida, and, enamoured of his 
beauty, bore himiEneas {Iliad, ii. 820, v. 247). He was 
not to mention the mother of thi child on pain of being 
killed by a thunderbolt from Jupiter. He did mention it, 
however, and, by one account, was slain as foretold ; but 
according to others, was only wounded and blinded. In 
the more recent legend, adopt^ by Virgil, he was conveyed 
out of Troy on the shoulders of his son .^neas, whose 
wanderings he followed, it is differently stated, as far only 
as Sicily, where he was buried on Mount Eryx, or as far 
as Italy. On the other hand, there was a grave on Mount 
Ida at Troy pointed out as his. At Segesta in Sicily he 
had a sanctuary. He was said by some to have had pro- 
phetic power. The scenes of his life represented in works 
of art are his being carried on the shoulders of iEneas, 
which frequently occurs on engraved gems of the Roman 
period ; and his visits from Venus, which is rendered in a 
beautiful bronze relief, engraved in Millingen’s Unedited 
MowumenU, pi. 12. 

ANCHOR, in Navigation, from the Greek &yKvpa, which 
Vossius thin^ is from oyKtj, a crook or book, an instrument 
of iron or other heavy material used for holding ships in 
any situation in which they may be required to lie, and 
preventing them from drifting by the winds or tides, by 
die currents of rivers, or any other cause. This is done 
by the anchor, after it is let down from the ship by means 
of the cable, fixing itself into the ground, and there hold- 
ing the vessel fast The anchor is thus obviously an im- 
plement of the first importance in navigation, and one on 
whush too much attention cannot be bestowed in its manu- 
facture and proper construction, seeing that on it depends 
the safety of the vessel in storms. The invention of so 
neoessaiy an instrument is to be referred, as may be sup- 


posed, to the remotest antiquity. The most ancient Antiquity 
anchors consisted merely of large stones, baskets full of 
stones, sacks filled with sand, or logs of wood loaded with 
lead. Of this kind were the anchors of the ancient 
Greeks, which, according to Apollonius Rhodius and 
Stephen of Byzantium, were formed of stone; and 
Atheneeus states that they were sometimes made of wood. 

These sorts of anchors retained the vessel merely by their 
inertia, and by the friction along the bottom. Iron was 
afterw^s introduced for the construction of anchors, and 
also the grand improvement of forming them with teeth 
or flukes to fasten themselves into the bottom ; whence the 
words oSoKTcs and dmtee are frequently taken for anchors 
in the Greek and Latin poeta The invention of the teeth 
is ascribed by Pliny to the Tuscans ; but Pausanias gives 
the merit to Midas, king of Phrygia. Originally there 
was only one fluke or tooth, whence anchors were called 
Ircpocro/ioi ; but shortly afterwards the second was added, 
according to Pliny, by Eupalamus, or, according to Strabo, 
by Anacharsis, the Scythian philosopher. The anchors 
with two teeth were called ag.<\iipo\oL or ag^urroiixn, and 
from ancient monuments appear to have been much the 
same with those used in our days, except that the stock is 
wanting in them all. Every ship had several anchors, the 
largest of which, corresponding to our sheet-anchor, was 
never used but in extreme danger, and was hence peculiarly 
termed Upa or sacra ; whence the proverb sacram anchwam 
solvere, as flying to the last refuge. 

Up to the commencement of the present century what Modem 
was termed the “ old plan long-shanked ” anchor seems to a^icUora. 
have been generally used. It was made of wrought iron, 
but the appliances of the anchor smith were so crude that 
little dependence could be placed upon it About this 
time public attention was drawn to the importance of the 
anchor by a clerk of Plymouth yard named Poring, wlio 
published a book, and argued, from the number of broken 
anchors which came to the yard for repair, tliat there 
“must be something wrong in the workmanship — undue 
proportion or the manner of combining the parts.” Mr 
Pering altered tlie sectional form, made the arms curved 
instead of straight, used iron of better quality, and intro- 
duced improvements in the process of manufacture. Since 
1820 about 130 patents have been taken out for anchors ; 
and the attention thus given to the subject, with the intro- 
duction of steam hammers and furnaces, the substitution 
of the fan blast for the old bellows, and the better know- 
ledge obtained of the forgeman's art, have rendered the 
anchor of the present day so far superior to that of fifty 
years ago, that we rarely hear of one being broken, the 
ground in which it is embedded generally giving way 
before the anchor. 


1 . !?. \ 



Fio. 1. — Oommon Anchor. Fw, 2.^Admiralty’s. Fia. 3.— Rodger's. 


Fig. 1 represents the “ common ” anchor. The various Common 
parts are known by the following terms The shank is anchor, 
the straight part, ah ; the square, oc, is that part of the 
shank to which the stock and the shackle are attached ; 
d is the crown; de and df the arms ; gg the palms or 
fivkes ; the pee, the hill, or the point is the eslreme end of 
the arm beyond the palm ; the blade is the part of the arm 
at the back of the palm ; h is the showkk or ring to which 
the cable is attached ; kl is the stock, placed at right ang^ 
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1. — Chaim and Anchor$for Steam Ve$$eU required by Lloyde Beguter of BriUek and Foreign Shipping (1874). 
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Nnmliel^ 
for Iron 
Veanela.i 

•Ship’s Tonnage. 

Anchors. 

r 

Stud-Ohain Cablea. 

Hawaen and Waipa 
(90 fathoma of each). 

Number. 

Boi 


Weight. 



Hinimnm 

aiae. 

|t 

Lengfli. 

Stream. 

1 

uaeiL^ j 

1 

Bower. 


6 

f 

te 

[vena.s 

Collective 

Weights. 

Including Stock. 


i 

Ex. 

Stock. 

Admiralty 

Test. 

Stream. 

Eedge. 

2(1 

Keiige. 






Cwts. 

Toiih. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwta. 

Inch. 

Tona. 

Path. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

^Inch. 

Inch. 

2,750 

75 

2 

1 

1 

3J 

SiS 

7 

1 

4 


H 

84* 

120 

A 

S* 

8 


3,750 

112 

2 

1 

1 

41 

61? 

81 

14 

1 


44 

10* 

120 

A 

6 

4 


4,670 

150 

2 

1 

1 

5 

7 A 

10 

IS 

1 


« 

111* 

135 

A 

6 

4 


5,420 

188 

2 

1 

1 

6i 

8 

114 

2 

1 


44 

1844 

165 

H 

2* 

4 


6,170 

2-26 

2 

1 

1 

64 

84* 

13 

24 

11 


• H 

15}« 

165 

H 

7 

5 


6,840 

262 

2 

1 

1 

71 


144 

2S 

11 


1 

18 

105 

« 


5} 


7,500 

300 

3 

1 

1 

81 

lOA 

234 

3 

14 



20* 

165 

44 


6 

... 

8,760 

375 

3 

1 

2 

10 

12 

28i 

4S 

21 

i 

lA 

22}} 

195 

41 

2* 

2* 


0,800 

450 

8 

1 

2 

12 

1841 

841 

5 

24 

11 


26* 

196 

44 

9 

7 


10,800 

525 

3 

1 

2 

13i 

16* 

38i 

0 

3 

14 

IrV 

28* 

210 

H 

,2* 

7 

4 

11,830 

600 ' 

3 

1 

2 

IBl 

16H 

43i 

64 

81 


lA 

31 

210 


10 

8 

5 

12,750 1 

675 

3 

1 

2 

m 

18 

47} 

7 

84 

l| 

lA 

84 

240 

■44 

10 

8 

5 

13,670 

750 

3 

1 

2 

18 

19 

611 

8 

4 

2 

1* 

37* 

240 

44 

10 

9 

5} 

15,400 

900 ! 

3 

1 

2 

21 

214! 

60 

9 

44 

21 

lA 

404* 

240 

44 

10 

9 

6* 

17,000 1 

lOSO 

8 

1 

2 

28i 

234* 

67 

10 

5 

24 

1* 

434* 

270 

1 

10 

94 

6 

18,580 1 

1200 

3 

1 

2 

25i 

25* 

72} 

10} I 

61 

2J 1 

m 

474* 

270 

1 

10 

10 

6 

•20,160 i 

1350 

3 

1 

2 

27i 

2644 

79 

11 

64 

21 

IH 

61* 

270 

1* 

n 

104 

Si 

•21,660 1 

1500 

3 

1 

2 

30 

284* 

85i 

12 

6 

8 

HI 

60* 

270 

1* 

11 

11 

7 

24,580 1 

1800 1 

3 

1 

2 

32 

80* 

91} 

13 

64 

81 

m 

69* 

270 

1* 

11 

11 

7 

27,500 ' 

2100 : 

3 

1 

2 

34 

314* 

97 

13} 

6S 

81 

Hi 

63* 

270 

1* 

11 

11 

7} 

30,330 ■ 

2400 1 

3 

1 

2 

364 

83* 

104 

14 

7 

84 


6744 

300 

1* 

12- 

12 

8 

33,100 I 

2700 1 

3 

1 

2 

38 

844* 

108} 

14} 

71 


*^2 

72 

800 

1* 

12 

12 

8 

35,750 

3000 

3 

1 

2 

40 

8644 

114 

15 

74 

88 

2A 

7644^ 

^ 800 

1* 

12 

12 

8 

41,000 

3750 

4 

1 i 

2 

42 

87* 

161} 

17 

84 

41 

2* 

81 A/. 800 

1* 

12 

12 

8 

45,100 

4500 

4 ! 

1 

1 

2 

45 

89* 

173} 

19 

94 

42 

2* 

91* 

800 

1* 

12 

12 

9 

; 

to 

5250 


1 

1 








I 








2 . — Chains and Anchors for Sailing Vessels required by Lloyds Register of Bri^Sk and Foreign Shipping (1874). 


1 

1 

1 






Anchorb. 




Btud'Chaln Gables. 

Hawaera and Werpa 
(90 flathoma of each). 

Numbers ' & 

Number. 

Weiglit, 

Ii 

II 

Length. 

Stream. 


i 

Veiaels.! 

1 

1 

« 

a 

g 

Bower. 

d 

ao 

Hedge. 

Boweix.2 

Collective 

W’oighta. 

Including Stock. 

Chain. 

* 

Hawser. 

1 

Ex. 

Stock. 

Admiralty 

Tost. 

1 Stream. 

Hedge. 

2d 

Hedge. 






Cuts. 

Tons. 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Cwta. 

Inch. 

Tona. 

Path. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

Inch. 

2,600 

50 

9 

1 

1 

84 

m 

7 

1 

4 


}} 

84* 

120 

A 

5 

3 

... 

3,200 

75 

2 

1 

1 

(4 

m 

84 

14 

S 


it 

10* 

120 

A 

5 

3 


3,400 

100 

2 

1 

1 

5 

7A 

10 

If 

1 


it 

114* 

135 

A 

6} 

3 


3,S10 

125 

2 

1 

1 

6i 

8 

114 

2 

1 


H 

13*« 

165 

A 

5* 

84 


4,140 

150 

2 

1 

1 

64 

84* 

13 

24 

14 


it 

164* 

165 

A 

6 

4 


4,610 

175 

2 

1 

1 

74 


144 

2S 

14 


1 

18 

165 

* 

6 

4 


5,020 

200 

8 

1 

1 

84 

10* 

284 

3 

14 


lA 

20* 

165 

H 

S* 

4 


6,070 

250 

3 

1 

2 

10 

12 

28} 

4S 

2i 

i 

lA 

224* 

195 

4* 

7 

5 


6,920 

300 

3 

1 

2 

12 

1844 

344 

5 

24 

14 

lA 

26* 

195 

44 


64 


7,880 

350 

3 

1 

2 

13} 

15* 

884 

6 

3 

14 

lA 

28* 

210 

H 


5} 


8,600 

400 

3 

1 

2 

154 

164* 

434 

64 

84 


lA 

81 

210 

H 

8 

6 


9,42) 

450 

3 

1 

2 

16S 

18 

471 

7 

84 

1! 

lA 

84 

240 

H 

84 

S* 


10,030 

500 

3 

1 

2 

18 

19 

51} 

8 

4 

2 

lA 

37* 

240 

H 

9 

7 


11,800 

600 

3 

! 1 

2 

21 

21}} 

60 

9 

44 

24 

lA 

*04* 

240 

41 

3 

7 

"i 

12,500 

700 

3 

1 

2 

23} 

284* 

67 

10 

5 

2} 

1 lA 

434* 

270 

4* 

10 

8 


13,680 
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3 

1 

2 

25} 

25* 

72} 

10} 

64 

2} 

m 

474* 
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4* 

10 

8 

e' 

U,620 
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8 

1 

2 

27} 

264* 

i 79 

n 

64 

2} 

IH 

61* 

270 

H 

10 

9 

64 

15,600 

1000 

3 

1 

2 

30 

284* 

85} 

12 

6 

3 

nt 

66* 

270 

H 

10 

9 

64 

17,600 

1200 

3 

1 

2 

32 

30* 

91} 

13 


8} 


69* 

270 

1 

10 

H 

6 

19,820 

1400 

3 

1 

2 

34 

314* 

97 

18} 

6| 


m 

68* 

270 

1 

10 

10 

6 

21,100 

1600 

3 

1 

2 

36} 

S3* 

104 

14 

7 

3} 

m 

6744 

270 

1* 

n 

10} 

64 

22,720 

1800 

8 

1 

2 

38 

844* 

108} 

i 14} 

74 

S} 

2 

72 

270 

1* 

11 

11 

7 

24,400 

1 3000 

1 ^ 

1 

2 

40 

85« 

114 

15 

74 

3} 

2A 

7644 

270 

1* 

11 

11 

I ' 

28,800 

3500 

3 

1 

2 

42 

87* 

110} 

17 

84 

4} 

2A 

81* 

300 

1* 

12 

12 

* 

82,100 

3000 

[ 

1 ® 

1 

2 

45 

89* 

128} 

il9 

i 

4i 

2A 

91* 

300 

1* 

12 

12 

_L.i 


^ Tile rnl^ for the building and oUieifioation of iron ihips provide that **their equipment ii to be rogulated hy the prodooed by tbo 
•um of cthe meaiumnenti of the half moulded breadth of the veaael amidahip% her depth from the npper part of keel to the top of the ujqier 
deck beama, and the girth of her half midahip aeetlon to the same height, multiplied by the veaaera knglih, for a one, two^ and three do^ed 
tea^ and for a spar-deoked steam vessel** 

. « * Two of the howx anchors must not be lees than the weight set forth above ; in the third a reduction of 15 per oeni will be allowed. 
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S , — Weighti of Anokort ani Sites of CahUs and Messengers for all cUssm of Screw Ships and Vessels of 
KM, Navg, {The weight given for Anchors is esiclusive of the Stock,) 




Line-of.Battle Ships. 

Frigates. 

Corvettes. 

Despatch Vesseln 

Gunboats. 



it 

I, 
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Bower 
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96 

90 

76 

85 

76 

70 

60 

50 

45 

40 

80 

25 

20 

25 

14 

9 

7 

No. of do 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 
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80 

80 

26 

25 

20 

25 

20 

20 

18 

14 

12 

10 

9 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

5 

8 

Stem ....y 

Lamkeage.... 
Small do 

.... ,, 

.... ,, 

IS 

40 

15 

9 

16 

9 

16 

8 
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7 

*9 
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5 

"9 
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■7 
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"e 

4 

'*6 
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"5 
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*4 

2 

*5 
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"3 
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‘2 
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2| 
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2} 
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i« 
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1} 

If 

li 

ii 

H 

14 

1 

4 
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H 
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11 

1} 

11 

1} 

u 

U 

1} 

14 
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1 

i 
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i 
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19 
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18 
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I7i 

17 
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i4i 

14 
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12 
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18} 

18} 

18 

12 

11 
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Weight of Arwhors mpvlied to ft. Launch, 120 tb ; 82 ft. Pinnace, 56 lb ; 

30 ft. Cutter, 40 lb 

! 








Jolly boats or Gigs, 80 !b. 













to the plane of the arms and shank. The use of the stock 
is to ** cant ^ the anchor. If it falls with the arms on the 
ground, the other end resting on the end of the stock, the 
pull of the cable will turn it over, so that the stock will lie 
upon the ground, and the weight of the crown and arms 
then resting upon the sharp p^t, will cause it to enter 
the soil and take fast hold. 

The stock is made of iron in anchors of 60 cwt. and 
under, and of wood for anchors ibove that weight. A 
wooden stock (fig. 8) is made of oak in two pieces ; 

they are scored over the square i^as to leave a space of 
about 2 in. clear between them at the shank and to touch at 
the Extremities. It is made parallel for about (th of its 
length at the centre, tapering froi# thence to the extremi- 
ties, the side next the shackle being kept straight and the 
remaining three sides tapered. The section at any part is 
square, the dimensions being ^th of the length at the 
centre and half of this at the ends. The two pieces are 
fastened together by four iron bolts near the shank, six or 
eight treenails, and six iron hoops at the ends. The hoops 
are driven on tightly while hot, so that the contraction of 
the iron in cooling may draw the parts closely together. 
A projection, termed a nut^ shown by the dotted lines at a, 
in fig. 8, is left on the square to prevent any lateral motion 
of the stock. An iron stock is made in one forging, so 
as to pass through a hole a, punched in the square. The 
stock has a shoulder which fits against the side of the 
shank when it is in the position for action as in fig. 1, and 
it is secured by a key driven tightly on the other side of 
the shank. Tko advantage 
of this is, that the stock can 
be undiipped and laid along 
the shank for convenience of unshipped for 

stowing, as shown in fig. 4. stowi^. 

The weight of the stocl^ whether of wood or iron, is about 
Ith that of the anchor. 

The shank and each arm are forged under the steam- 
hammer in three pieces, and are then welded together at 
^ m and a, fig. 8. The welding is done by the Hercules,” 
which is a heavy iron ram placed over an anvil, so that it 
ean be ramed by steam power to a bright of some 9 or 10 
%et, and then let fall, bmg guided in its descent by three 
Aen, who hcdd rods attached to it. It is needless to say that 


the welding must be carefully done, as the whole strength 
of the anchor depends upon it 

To ensure safety, every anchor should bo tested at aTestina 
public testing-house to Jd of its breaking strain. The 
anchor is held by a chain attached to the shackle, and the 
strain is applied to each arm separately at ^d of its length 
from the point. The proof of the anchor is that it must 
show no sign of fracture, and that if any defiection is 
caused by the strain, it must return very nearly to its 
original shape. A good anchor, after being deflected half 
an inch, will return to its former shape, leaving no per- 
manent set. 

The size of anchors for various ships has been deter- Size of 
mined by practice, but is based upon the theory that as anchors, 
the anchor is required to withstand the force brought upon 
the ship by the wind and tide, which would otherwise 
cause her to drift, its strength must be nearly proportional 
to her resistance. A result which will accord with sound 
practice may be obtained by calculating the resistance of 
a given ship at a speed of twelve knots, and taking this for 
the working load of the anchor. The working load should 
be half the testing strain, and consequently ^th of the 
breaking strength. 

A large ironclad carries 8 anchors, — 2 bower, 2 sheet, 

1 stream, 1 stem, and 2 kedgo. The bower anchors 
(fig. 7) are stowed at the bow, and are for ordinary use in 
a roadstead; if there is any difierence in weight, the 
heavier is stowed 6n the starboard side, and is tenned the 
best bower. The sheet anchors (fig. 8) are stowed as far 
forward as is convenient in the waist of the ship, and are 
sometimes called the waist anchors ; they are only used 
in cases of emergency, or in the event of any accident 
befalling the bowers. The stream anchor is for use in a 
river or sheltered place, where a small anchor is sufiScient 
to hold the ship. The stem anchor is used when it is 
required to moor at both bead and stem, as is the case 
when there is not room for the ship to swing with the 
tide. The kedge anchors are generally of different sizes, 
one large and one small ; they are us^ to w^ the ^ip 
along a narrow channel, the kedge being carried out in a 
boat with the hempen cable attached to it, and^rop]^ ; 
the ship can then. 1^ hauled to the anchor. Kedge anchors 
are still supplied in the Royal Navy, but are very rarely 
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ANCHOR 


Onninittee 

-^fl862. 


used, the service for which they are intended being gene- 
rally performed by the aid of a ateam-tug vessel 
The tables on pp. 4 and 5 give the sizes and number of 
anchors and cables carried by ships of the Royal Navy, 
and those required by Lloyd’s rules to be carried in mer- 
chant ships. The sheet and bower anchors are of the 
same size, and are given in the tables under the heading 

Public attention having been directed to the subject of 
anchors by the specimens which were exhibited at the 
Exhibition of 1851, a committee was appointed by the 
Admiralty in the succeeding year to consider and report 
upon the qualifications of the various kinds. The com- 
mittee determined the qualities it was desirable for an 
anchor to possess, and assigned numerical values to each. 
The following tables give the result of their labours, show- 
ing the number of marks obtained by each anchor under 
trial : — 

Table Bhowing the relative order in which the several Anehors 
stand with regard to each of the properties essential to a 
good Anchor — the names arranged alphabetically. 


ANCHORS. 


Admiralty, . . . 
glen’s, .... 
B&nibalVs (or Porter’s), 

Isaac’s 

Lenox’s 

Mitcheson’s, , . 

Rodger's .... 
Trotman’s, . . . 


I-J' 

5-2 

li 

11 

4 

7 
2 
1 
6 

Bo- 

fllMHl 

this 

trial, 

8 
3 


i i 

« i 

li * 

2J' ^ 

onl y 

a I 


r> : 1 

4 ! 1 

2 3 
6 1 4 

8 I 2 


2 i 1 
1 3 


1 ' 3 

1 ! 2 
3 ! 4 








g 

8 



xt 


’Si 



¥ 

El 

'2 s 

E 

Canting. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

3 

5 

3 

4 

6 

1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

1 

1 

2 

8 

5 

5 


Table showing the estimated numerical values of the several 
Anchors in regard to the properties considered essential to 
a good Anchor. 


ANCHORS. 

oiretigtli computed ' 
from the first | 

creek. 1 

1. 

ft 

r" 

1 

1 

0 

I 

Quick bolding. 

1 

s 

1 

■g 

a 

y 

Exemption ftom 
fouling. 

Facility of sweeping. 

Facility of tranaport 
in boats. 1 

H- 

•4l 

III 

|SS 


1 

1 

Pruiiortloiuito 'j 
triuuM of tlw» )• 
qiuUltiw, . j 

15 

80 

10 

15 

5 

10 

6 

5 

10 

5 

160 

Admiralty, . 

2*07 

"6^42 

rs 

ToT 

•89 

•65 

•95 

•66 

1*98 

*78 

18*17 

Aylen’a. . . 
Honibaira ) 
(Porter’a), f 

1*89 

9*10 

1*82 

2*01 

*45 

•65 

*95 

*65 

1*98 

•44 

19*94 

2-88 

10*69 

*91 

1*53 

*67 

1*86 

•29 

*52 

•55 

•60 

19*94 

liaac'g, . . 
Lenox’i, . . 

2-08 

5* 

*45 

•69 

•89 

1*86 

•29 

*26 

•65 

•81 

18*82 

V92 

B«- 

9*60 

1*86 

2*86 

•67 

rii 

•71 

•87 

1*82 

*78 

20*61 

MitcbeBon*a, . 

fUMNl 

thU 

trial 

14*10 

•91 

2*86 

•46 

1*80 

•67 

•05 

•88 

■62 

21*88 

Bodger'fl, . . 

1-94 

10*69 

1*82 

2*86 

*67 

•64 

•95 

•87 

2*19 

•78 

22*86 

Trot^u a, . 

2*22 

14*44 

•91 

1*77 

*81 

l*86| 

-29 

•52 

‘55 

*44 

28*80 

Total!, . 

15*00 

80*00 

10*00 

14*99 

5*00 

9*99! 

6*00 

4*99 

10*00 

S'OO 

169*97 


This Table only professes to show approximate values, and 
has no pretensions to mathematical accuracy or precision. 

The following is a recapitulation of the order in which 
the anchors were nuaked by the committee, together with 
their relaidve percentage of inferiority or superiority to the 
AdChiralty anchor, the value of which, as given in the 
forcing table (18*17), was taken as the standard or 
unit 


l^otman’s, 
Bodm’s, . 
Mitdieson’s, 
Lenox’s, . 
HonibaU's, 
Aylen’s. . 
Admiralty, 
Isaac’s, . 


. 1*28, or 28 per cent, superior to Admiralty 
. 1*26, or 26 do. do. do. 

. 1*20, or 20 do. do. do. 


rid, or 18 do. do. do. 

. 1*08, or 9 do. do. do. 

. 1*09, or 9 do. do. dA 

. V the standard. 

. *73, or 27 per cent, inferior to Admiralty. 

The decisions of the committee have been much 
questioned, one of the objections being that the qualities 
of strength and holding on, neither of which is of any use 
without the other, were assigned such different values as 
15 and 80; it has also been stated that the Admiralty 
anchor was treated unfairly, as one was taken promiscu- 
ously out of store for the trial, whereas the^ other com- 
peting anchors were made specidly for it. 

The Admiralty anchor (fig. 2) differs only from the ordi- 
nary anchor in having a mt^ a, worked on the square, so 
that a wooden stock may be fitted temporarily if the iron 
stock is damaged, and that its proportions and form have 
been carefully considered and definitely fixed. Lenox’s 
and Aylen’s were modifications of the Admiralty anchor. 
Mitcheson’s was of a difficult section to forge, and conse- 
quently expensive, and was withdrawn from the test of 
strength. Isaac’s was of a peculiar construction, and may 
be passed over as more curious than useful. 

Rodger’s anchor, placed second on the list, was oneRodgv 
of Captain Rodger’s, R.N., who for the last forty years wichoi 
has devoted considerable pains to the improvement of 
anchors. Among his earlier inventions is an anchor with 
a hollow sAan^, to obtain greater strength with a given 
weight of iron ; then an anchor without a palm, which he 
termed a ^'‘pickaxe anchol ; ” afterwards a ^^mall~p<dmed^^ 
anchor; and by a patent taken in 1863, an ^Hndented small- 
palmed anchor ” (figs. 3 and 7). The stock is of iron in 
large as well as small anchors, and is made with a mortice, 
to fit over the shank instead of passing through it. It is 
somewhat heavier than the stocks of other anchors ; the 
arms are shorter than usual in proportion to the length of 
the shank, and are of a wedge shape, varying in sharpness 
from the throat to the |ead of the palms ; the back part of 
the arms is parallel from palm to palm ; llie palm is double 
concave on the front, and has a small border at the edge 
for confining the soil through which it is dragged ; it also 
has a large indentation on the back for the same purpose 
and to save weight; the shank is rectangular at its junction 
with the arms, and square close to the collar for the stock ; 
the crown is made longer than usual, and has a large 
countersunk hole in its centre to save weight. It is claimed 
for this anchor that the peculiar form of the palms and 
arms, with the hole in the crown, give it great holding 
power, and that it will bury itself in the soil until the 
upper palm is beneath the surface, and consequently is 
not liable to be fouled by the cable. 

Trotman’s anchor (fig. 5), which obtained thehighest place Trot 
in the committee’s estimation, was an 
improved HonibaU’s (Porter’s). The 
stock is of iron, similar to the Admi- ( 
ralty anchor; the shank is of rect- 
angular section, somewhat h^er at 
the centre than at the ends^^&d 
made fork shaped at one end % r 
ceive thej^&s; the arms are in one 6.— Trotman’i. 

piece, bjnKm connected to the sWk by a bolt pass- 
ing thro^|S|mr centre. The peculiarity of the anchor 
is that the iil^^vot about this bolt, so that when it takes 
hold the upper fluke is brought in contact with the shank, 
thus reducing the height above ground, and rendering it 
almost impossible for the cable to get entangled round it,<^ 
or, in other words, for the anchor to become fool 

Of the anchors tested by Uie committee, Trotman’s 
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Rodger^B, and the Admiralty find the most faTour at the 
present time. Trotman’s and the Admiralty have under- 
gone no alteration, but Captm Bodgers has taken out two 
patents for improvements in his anchor since the com- 
nllttee reported. 

dn*s We now come to an anchor of ^tirely different shape 
from the preceding, patented by 
aFrenchmannam^Martin. The 
anchor is represented in fig. 6 
in the position in which it lies 
on the ground just before taking 
hold. The shank is made in 
one forging, isof rectangular sec- 
tion, having a shoulder for the 6.— Martin’s, 

stock to fit against, and is increased both in thickness 
and area at the crown ; the arms with the palms are 
forged in one piece, and then bent to the required shape ; 
one of the arms is passed through a hole in the crown 
and is kept in position by a bolt screwed through the 
end of the crown, so that its point reaches a little way 
into an indent made for it in the round part at the back 
of the arms. Until very recently this securing bolt was 
placed in the shank in a vertical position (supposing the 
anchor to be lying with the palms horizontal), so as to cut 
into the hollow part at the front of the bent arm. A very 
strong shoulder is worked on the arms, so as to fit in a 
groove on one side of the shank, in such a manner that 
the arms will revolve through an angle of 30'' either way. 
The stock is fitted over the shank as shown, and secured 
by a key, which fixes it tightly against the shoulder left 
on the shank. The advantages of Marttn^s anchor are as 
follows It is ielf-cantingj^t must fall in the position 
shown in the figure, and the weight of the arms, together 
with the pull of the cable, presses their sharp points into 
the soil, so that it takes hold immediately ; it is impossible 
to foul it ; it stows much more neatly than any other 
anchor ; its holding power is very great, as both arms are 
in the soil at the same time, and Ae stock, which is flat 
and broad, adds materially to this quality ; the strength is 
also very great. At an exper^ent made at Portsmouth 
dockyard in March 1867, two® of the anchors were sub- 
jected to a strain of 50 per cent, over the Admiralty proof i 
the arms were deflected but three-tenths of an inch by this 
great strain, and when it was removed they regained their 
former shape. The anchor is made in three separate 
forgings without a weld. Unmasted turret ships, which 
have an all-round fire, are, almost without exception, fitted 
w4th Martin’s anchor on account of the neatness with 
which it can be stowed, as the stock of any other anchor, 
if not unshipped, would obstruct the fire of the guns. The 
Admiralty allow a reduction of 25 per cent, in weight for 
Martin’s anchor, using an 80 cwt. Martin where a 90 cwt. 
Admiralty or Rodger’s anchor, weighing with its stock 
from 108 to 112 cwt., would he fitted, the weight given 
for Martin’s anchor including the stock. 

^klesB Smith’spatent stockless anchor has been highly spoken of. 

Kcbor. It is a modification of Martin’s anchor, but without the stock, 

fowing A bower anchor is stowed in H.M. service as shown in 
fig. 7. A, is the cathead; B, the/«A davit; C, and E, hoU 
^hor. bill-hoard* The anchor is held in place by 

two chains, a and &, termed the cat-stopper and ehank 
painter respectively, each of which is fitted with a long 
link at one end. A bolt 5, about 5 or 6 inches long, is 
fixed on the side of the cathead, on a hinge at its lower 
end ; it is held in the upright position by another bolt c, 
whick passes through the cathead, and is worked by a lever 
d; dis provided with a hole at the end for a lanyard, so 
that two or three men can pull it. This whole arrange- 
ment is termed a ilip-$topper* A somewhat similar com- 
Unation of bolts and levers is fitted close to the bill-board 
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D, e being a short bolt secured at its lower end with a 
hinge to Qie ship’s side ; and / a hooked lever which holds 
it in its upright position ; / has a socket at its inboard end, 
to which a shifting arm, provided with a lanyard like the 
lever d, is fitted. The cat-stopper is rove through the 
shackle of the anchor, and the long link placed over the 



Fig. 7.— Bower Anchor, and manner of stowing. 


bolt b; it is then passed over a cleat on the side of the 
cathead, and belayed at the bollards C. The end of the 
shank painter is passed under the crown and over the 
shank ; its long link is placed over the bolt c, and it is 
belayed at the bollards E. When it is desired to let go 
the anchor, the arm is shipped at/, and the lanyards at / 
and d are manned ; then, at the word of command (given, 
if the ship is rolling, when she lurches towards the side 
on which the anchor is stowed), the men pull the lanyards, 
and b and e are released simultaneously, the links of the 
cat-stopper and shank painter drop off, and the anchor 
falls clear of the ship. In merchant ships it is not usual to 
fit the second slip-stopper, b and e ; in tUs case it is neces- 
sary, before letting go, to “ cock-bill ” the anchor,-— that 
is, to ease away the shank painter, so that the anchor bangs 
by the cathead alone. The next thing is to weigh ” the 
anchor. It is hove up by the capstan, and when it appears 
at the bows, the oj^erations of catting ” and fishing” 
have to be perform^, A chain called the cat pendant ” 
is rove over the sheave h in the cathead, and shackled to 
a short piece of a similar chain attached to the anchor at 
one end, and stoppered to the cable at the other ; the in- 
board end of the cat pendant is taken to a leading block 
on the opposite side of the ship, and a purchase tackle 
attached to it, so as to give the men a run right aft. 

When all is ready, the word is given, and the men run 
away with the purchase until the anchor hangs from the 
cathead instead of the hawse-pipe ; it is then said to be 
** catted.” A chain rove through the block at the head of 
the fish davit, and having a large hook at the eiid, is then 
hooked to the inner arm of the anchor, which is then 
raised and swung inboard (the fish ^vit being made to 
revolve), so that the fluke rests upon the bill-board D, and 
the anchor is ** fished.” The cat-stopper and shank painter 
are then rove, and all made ready to let go again at a 
moment’s notice. 

The cathead shown in the figure is made of plates and 
angle irons, and is similar in shape to the old wooden cat- 
heads ; it is fitted with a single sheave 4, made to swivel 
so as to give a fair lead for the chain when the anchor is 
at the hawse-pipe. Catheads are frequently made of solid 
forgings, with a block hanging from the bead for the cat 
pendant or fall. In ships designed for ramming, the cat- 
head is made to revolve like the fish davit B, so that it 
can be turned inboard, and there will be no projection on 
the bow to foul the enemy’s rigging. 

Fig. 8 shows a sheet anchor as stowed in a man-of-war. Stowing 
The anchor rests upon stout iron rods, a, a, called tumblers; 
they are connected to the ship’s side at the iSwer gnds, . 

that they will fall outwards. 5, 5, are short bolts to keep 
the anchor in its proper position, with the tumblers slightly 
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inclining outboard. Both a, a, and 6, 6, are fitted to the 
riiank of the anchor, and so arranged that rope lashings 



Fjq, 8.— Stowing a Sheet Anchor. 


passing round the shank can be secured to them. A strong 
bolt, fitted with three lugs, c, d, and e, is secured to the 
ship^s side by eye-bolts, which allow it to revolve. Chains, 
/ and fastened to the ship’s side at one end, are passed 
round the shank of the anchor, and held by the lugs c and 
€ at the other. A slip-stopper, A, clasps the lug d, and 
keeps the bolt in the position shown ; the inner fluke of 
the anchor rests on the hill-hoard the point is held down 
by a securing chain fitted with a slip at f, and the upper 
end of the stock is secured in a similar way. When it is 
desired to “ let go,” the rope lashings on a, a, and 6, 6, are 
cut, the slips at the point and stock are knocked away, and 
then the stopper h is the only thing which holds the 
anchor. A shifting lever, shown by dotted lines, is fitted 
to a socket in h ; when a strain is brought upon this, the 
lug d is released from the grip of the stopper 4, and the 
anchor let go, the tumblers, a, a, throwing it clear of the 
ship. 

It should be observed that whenever a slip-stopper is 
fitted, care must be taken, by placing a pin at the back of 
it, or otherwise, to prevent the anchor being let go by 
accident. 

Stem and stream anchors are stowed at the stern of the 
ship in the way described for sheet anchors. 

The kedge anchors are generally stowed in the main- 
chains. 

Sheet, stream, and stem anchors being very rarely used, 
have to be re-stowed by the aid of the yard-arm, without 
any sp6(^ appliances being fitted. 

Mooring anchan are those which are placed in harbours, 
Ac., for the convenience of vessels frequenting them. A 
lar^ Aaqy is attached to the end of the mooring cable, and 
the ship is made fast to a ring-bolt fitted on the buoy. 
Uooriiy; anftiors are not limited by considerations of 
weighs Ac., as other anchors are, the only requirements i 
being that they have sufficient holding power, and do not ! 



Fia. 9.— Buoy Hooriug Block. 




project above the ground, as any prqjection in the diallow 
waters in which they are 
usually placed would render 
ships liable to ixqury from 
grounding on them, and be 
dangerous to fishing-nots, Ac. 

Mooring anchors may there- 
fore be of stone, as shown in 
fig. 9 ; or of cast-iron, as in 
fig. 10. Mushroom anchors (fig. 11), first proposed for 
ships, are now only 
us^ for moorings. 

An old anchor which 
has one arm dam- 
aged is frequently 
used as a mooring 
anchor, the damaged 
arm being bentdown 

cloge to the shank ; pjg io._CMt-iron Mooring Ancior. 
the anchor u sunk 

with the bent arm uppermost, and there is no f^ojection 
above the ground. In 
harbours where there 
is not much room it 
is usual to place two 
anchors, connected by 
a cable, in a line at 
right angles to the 
direction of the tide ; 
a swivel is fitted at ll»““Mushroom Anchor, 

the centre of this cable and the hwy chain is made fast 
to the swivel. With this ajrangement the ship does not 
sweep such a large circle in Wnging. 

The best mooring anchor which has yet been devised is 
shown in fig. 12. Its shank is a round bar of wrought iron, 
a, about 7 feet in length and 6 inches in 
diameter ; it is increai^ at 6 to 9 inches 
diameter for about 1 foot of its length, and 
terminated at f similarly to the point of a 
gimlet ; holes are made ip|the stout part 5, 
and a screw flange of 3^ feet diameter is 
cast around it ; the molten metal gets into 
the holes and makes a good connection Piq. 12.— Mooring 
with the wrought-iron shank. A swivel Anchor, 
c, to which a large shackle d is attached, is fitted on as 
shown, and secured by a strong nut ; the end of the ah anV 
€ is made square. To place this anchor in about 8 fathoms 
of water, four iron bars, each about 17 feet in length, and 
provided with a socket at one end and a square head at 
the other, are used. As the anchor is lowered the socket 
of the first bar is fitted on at e, and the socket of the 
second bar in its turn fitted to the square end of the first, and 
BO on till the anchor reaches the bottom. A drumhead, 
similar to a capstan, is then fitted on the last bar, and capstan 
bars shipped in it ; by these means the anchor is turned 
round, and so screwed into the ground. It must be sunk 
through the soft mud or sand into the harder soil beneath it, 
and when this is done the holdingpowerof the anchor is enor^ 
An anchor of the dimensions given weighs about 1 4 



inous. 



and that special appliwices are required for putting it down. 

A good anchorage is where there are from 10 to .20Ane 
fathoms of water^^ and the ground is not rocky or loose 
sand. Where there are more than about 20 fathoms the 
cable l^rs too nearly perpendicular, and is liable to trip 
the anAor. For anchoring in ordinary weather lei^ 
of cable veered out is about three times the dmith of 
water. 
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ANCHOVY (Snffrauliif CuvA a family of small fishes 
akin to the shadandthe sprat, all threebeing of iheClupetdcBt 
or Herring tribe. There are six or seven species of anchovy 
4>und in the seas of Europe, of tropical America, and of 
India. Of these the most import|nt and the largest is the 
common anchovy, ^nffraulis enmmcholusy so called from 
the bitter taste of its head, and the ancient belief that its 
bile was in that part. From the days of the Greeks and 
Romans it has been esteemed for its delicate and unique 
flavour ; anchovy sauce is referred to under the name 
garufn in Horo^t^ Sat, iL 8, 46. The common anchovy is 
from five to seven inches long, and resembles the spiat and 
sardine. Its distinguishing peculiarities are a short anal 
fin, the dorsal fin right over ^e ventral, a long sharp head 
with projecting upper jaw and mouth cleft behind the 
> eyes, the colour rich bluish green on the back and silvery 
whito on the belly, and large loose silvery scales. Anchovies 
are abundant on the coasts of Britain, but the markets 
are supplied chiefly from the Mediterranean flsheries, the 
best qualities coming from Qorgona, a small island near 
Leghorn. They leave the Atlantic depths, and come in 
shoals to the coasts of Spain, Portugal, France, and Italy, 
to deposit their spawn during the months of May, June, 
and J uly. Like herring they are caught with nets at night, 
being allured round the fishing-boats by fires kept burning 
at the stem. They are “headed,” “gutted,” pickled, and 
packed for exportation in barrels of five to twenty pounds, 
being repacked when brought to this country, and bottled 
up ^r use. Some relish them mw from the brine in 
which they are pickled ; but they are commonly used in 
the shape of or little vinegar, which dis- 

solves the whole fish, incluiflng the bones, being used to 
produce the necessary consistence. 

ANCHYLOSIS, or Ankylosis (from dy/cvAos, bent, 
crooked), stiffness of a joint, the result of injury or disease. 
The rigidity may be complete or only partial, and may be 
due to disease of the tendinous or muscular structures 
outside the joint, or to disease of the joint itself. When 
the structures outside the joint are affected, the term “ false” 
anchylosis has been used in dbntradistinction to “true” 
anchylosis, in which the disease is within the joint. An- 
chylosis is also used as an anatomical term, bones being 
said to anchylose (or ankylose) when, from being originally 
distinct, they coalesce, or become so joined together that 
no motion can take place between them. The form anhy- 
lorn agrees best with the etymology. 

ANCILLON, Chables, son of David Ancillon, and one 
of a distinguished family of French Protestants, was born 
28th July 1659, at Metz, and died, 5th July 1715, at Berlin. 
He studied law at Marburg, Geneva, and Paris, where he 
was called to the bar. At the request of the Huguenots 
of his native place, he pleaded its cause at the court of 
Louis Xiy., urging that it should be excepted in the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes ; but his efforts were so 
unsuccessful that he quitted the country and joined his 
father, who was already in Berlin. Through the influence 
of his father with the elector of Brandenburg, he was 
appointed at first judge and director of French refugees, 
and ultimately embassy counsel, historian to the king, and 
superintendent of the French school He is known chiefly 
by his writings, several of which relate to the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, and other events of his time. He also 
wrote MiicellwMcms Literary CriticUnUj a Life of Soliman 
ILf and a TreoHee on £umch$f the last of which he pub- 
lished under the name of OUican^ an anagram of Ancillon. 

ANCILLON, David, an eminent French Protestant 
divine, father of the preceding, was bom, 17th March 1617, 
at Mats, died, 3d September 1692, at Berlin. At the 
age of sixteen he went to Geneva to complete his theo- 
logical studies : and in 1641 he was appointed minister of 
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Meaux, where he remained till 1653. At this time he 
accept^ a call to his native town, Metz ; and he continued 
to officiate there till 1685, when the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes compelled him to retire to Frankfort. He left 
this for Hanau, and finally settled at Berlin, filling the 
office of French Protestant pastor there, much esteemed 
by the highest classes, till his death in 169g. He was 
a scholarly writer, and a man remarkable for the moral 
beauty of his character. 

ANCILLON, Johann Peter Fbiedebich, a historian 
and Prussian statesman, one of the family of French Pro- 
testant refugees noticed above, was born at Berlin, 30th 
April 1766, and died there, 19th April 1837. Descended 
from a family of divines, he early selected the ecclesiastical 
profession, and studied theology first at Berlin and then 
at Geneva. Shortly after finishing his course he was 
appointed minister to the French community at Berlin, as 
well as professor of history in the military academy, and he 
attracted attention even at court by the eloquence of his 
style. In 1 7 93 he visited SMutzerland and, a few years after, 
France, the details of his journeys and observations being 
published on his return. He was a frequent and able 
contributor to the literary journals of the period, and in 
1801 appeared as the author of Literary and PhiloBophical 
MiBcellaniei^ revealing a shrewd, philosophic cast of mind. 
Ancillon took rank among the most famous historians of 
his day by his next work, A Picture of Political Revolur 
iione in Europe since the 15fA Century^ which gained him 
the eulogium of the Institute of France, and admission to 
the Royal Academy of Berlin. It is unfortunate that this 
work was never finished, for it is one of the ablest and 
most philosophical on the subject. The merits of Ancillon 
were not overlooked. He was appointed tutor to the 
prince royal of Prussia and his cousin in 1806, by Frederic 
William III., and received various appointments from the 
Government. In 1814 he accompanied the princes to Paris, 
and there became acquainted with Guizot, l)e Broglie, 
and other persons of eminence. After completing the term 
of his office as tutor, he was attached to the department of 
foreign affairs, and made a counsellor of state. He took an 
active part in many diplomatic transactions, rendering his 
country some signal services, an4 securing more and more 
the confidence of the court. Soon after the revolution of 
July 1830, he was made minister of foreign affairs, with the 
entire control of the whole department ; and he retained the 
title of minister of state till his death. Besides the works 
already mentioned, he published, in 1817, New Literary and 
Philosophical Miscellanies; in 1819, The Science of Politics ; 
in 1824, Objects of Faith and Knowledge in Philosojdiy ; in 
1829, Thoughts on Man — his Relations and Interests; and 
a number of other works on politics and philosophy. 

ANCONA, a province of the kingdom of Italy, bounded 
on the N. by the Adriatic Sea and the province of Pesaro- 
Urbino, on the W. by Pesaro-Urbino and Umbria, on the 
S. by Macerata, and on the E. by the Adriatic. It forms 
part of the old district of the Marches, which passed from 
the dominion of the Pope to that of Victor Emmanuel in 
1860. The Marches comprise the March of Ancona on the 
north and the March of Fermo on the south, although the 
whole territory is sometimes called the March of Ancona. 
The name, however, has long ceased to le the ofiliciai 
designation of any part of Italy, and the present province 
of Ancona, which has an area of 740 square miles, and 
a population of 262,369, corresponds in extent neither to 
the March of Ancona, nor to the Papal delegation of the 
same name. There is little that is peculiar in the physical 
features of the province ; the rivers are siAll an^ unim- 
portant, and the hills are of no great height. Agriculture 
is the chief industry, and the soil, although naturally poor, 
yields large and profitable crops through the^energy of its 
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inhabitants. Considerable attention is also paid to the the rest of the province, became part of the new kingdom 
rearing of cattle and sheep, and the vine and the mulberry of Italy. 

are grown to some extent. The cultivation of the silk- ANCUS Marcius, the fourth king of the Romans, 
worm has not of late years been very successful, owing to succeeded Tullus Hostilius about 638 B.O., and reigned 
the prevalence of disease in the worm. Chall^ sulphur, until 614. He defea);ed the Latins and other tribes, 
and raw petroleum are found in diflferent parts of the enlarged Rome by joining to it the Janiculum, and made 
province, bpt as yet little has been done to utilise those the harbour of Ostia. In his reign many of the conquered 
discoveries. The principal towns are Ancona, Jesi, and Latins were incorporated with the Roman state, and not 
Osimo. receiving the full franchise, formed, according to Niebuhr, 

Ancona, a city of Italy, and capital of the province of the first elements of the Roman plehs, 
the same name, is pleasantly situated on the Adriatic, 132 ANCYRA. See Anooba^ 

miles N.K of Rome, in a sort of am])hitheatre between ANDALUSIA, or Andalucia, an extensive region in 
two hills — Monte Ciriaco and Monte Guaaco or Conero. the south of Spain, bounded on the N. by New Castile 
The streets are narrow and irregular, but the city contains and Estremadura, on the W. by Portugal, on the S, by 
some fine buildings, among which may be mentioned the the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, and on the E. by the 
cathedral of 8t Ciriaco (which is said to occupy the site of Mediterranean and Murcia. Although no longer officially 
an ancient and famous temple of Venus), several of the recognised, yet, like the other ancient divisions of Spain, 
churches, and the citadel. The harbour, one of the best on it is probably better known and oftener referred to, at 
the Adriatic, is defended by several forts and protected by least in popular language, than the modern provinces which 
two moles. On the older of these moles there is a magni- have been formed out of it. These are eight in number — 
ficent triumphal arch of Parian marble, erected in honour Seville, Huelva, Cadiz, Jaen, Cordova, Qranada, Almeria, 
of the Emperor Trajan, by whom the mole was built, while Malaga. It also corresponds to the ‘‘ fouih kingdoms ” — 
the other mole ])ossesses a second arch, of much inferior Seville, Jaen, Cordova, and Qranada — into which the 
beauty, dedicated to Po|>e Benedict XIV. Ancona ceased Moors divided the south of Spain, to the still older Roman 
to be a free port in 1869, and this circumstance, together province of Bmtica^ and probably, in part at all events, to 
with the gradual accumulation of mud in the harbour, and the Tarshish of the Bible, a famous trading emporium and 
the conversion of a mercantile ship<building yard into a district belonging to the Phcenicians, who were the earliest 
naval arsenal, has hod a very unfavourable eflect upon the known inhabitants of the country. The name Andalusia 
commerce of the place. In 1843 the value of the imports is said to be a corruption of Vandalusia, from the Vandals, 
was £1,020,770, and of the exports £428,219 ; in 1869 who overran this f>art of Spain after the downfall of the 
the respective amounts had decreased to £586,296, and Roman Empire; other authodties, however, consider that 
£157,969. The chief articles imported are coal, hardware, the Moors, who occupied the country after the Vandals, 
sugar, fish, cottons, woollens, linens, lead, iron, and petro- gave it its present name from their term AndaMi^ “land of 
leum ; while the chief exports are wheat, maize, wine, rags, the West.” Andalusia has an area of about 33,000 square 
liquorice, and manufactured goods ; the principal manu- miles, and in 1867 had a population of 3,200,944. The 
factures of the town being silk, pa|)er, tallow, wax, and principal river of Andalusia is the Guadalquivir, the Roman 
leather. Ancona has a population of 46,000, many of Bastia^ which rises in the mountains of Jaen, and flows in 
whom are Jews and Greeks. The city was founded about a south-westerly direction to the Mediterranean at SaJi 
380 B.O. by Syracusan exiles, who fled from Sicily in Lucar. Its chief affluents are the Jandula, the Ouadiata, 
order to escape the tyranny of the elder Dionysius. From and the Huelba on the ri^ht, and the Xenil on the left, 
its admirable position it rapidly rose in imix)rtance as a Among the other rivers of the province are the Tinto, the 
8eai>ort, and it also became celebrated for its purple dye. Guaddete, and the Guadaljorce. The country is very 
The exact time of its subjection to the Romans is un- mountainous ; the chief ranges are the Sierras Morena and 
certmn, but it was probably about 268 b.c., when the rest de Arsohe in the north, the Sierra Susana in the centre, 
of Picenum came under the power of Rome. After the dis- and the Sierras Nevada, de Gador, and Bermeja in the 
solution of the Western Empire, Ancona was plundered south. There are several |)eaks of great elevation; among 
by the Goths, Lombards, and Saracens successively, but the highest are Mulahocen (11,781 feet) and Picacho de la 
it always recovered its strength and importance, and Veleta (11,597 feet), both in the Sierra Nevada. Many of 
eventually became a semi-independent republic, under the mountains abound with metals, as silver, lead, copper, 
the protection of the Popes. It continued in this })osi- iron, and with coal ; while marble and quartz are also found, 
tion until 1532, when Clement VII. made himself master the former in large quantities, and of a fine quality. Though 
of it, and incorporated it with the Pai^al^ dominion. In its soil and climate vary with the elevation of the land, 
1797 it was taken by the French, who, in 1799, had in Andalusia must be considered the finest and most delight- 
turn to surrender to a combined force of Austrians, Rus- ful of all the divisions of the peninsula. Some of the higher 
sians, and Turks, after a long and gallant defence under mountains are covered with perpetual snow, a luxury which 
^neral Meunier. The French recovered possession of is highly prized by the inhabitants of the valleys, where 
R in 1805, and soon after annexed it to their kingdom of the summer is usually extremely hot, and in winter the 
Italy, but the Treaty of^ Vienna restored it to the Pope in snow falls only to melt when it reaches the ground. Here 
Irench seized Ancona, in order to the more common European plants and trees give place 
ch^k the Austrians, who were then occupying Bologna to the wild olive, the caper bush, the aloe, the cactus, the 
and the surrounding country ; and they retained jiossession evergreen oak, the orange, the lemon, the palm, and other 
of it until the Austrians evacuated the Papal territory in ])roductions of a tropical climate. On the coasts of the 
1838. In 1860 Ancona was held by a hastily organised Mediterranean, about Marbella and Malaga, the sugar-cane 
body of Belgians and Ir^men under the command of the is successfully cultivated ; and inconsiderable quantity 
French genera^ LamoricRre. It was here that Lamorici^re of silk is produced in the same^id^l^on. Agriculture is in 
retired after Us disastrous defeat at Castelfidardo by Cial- a very backward state, the implements used are of the 
dini, when Vrctor Emanuel determined on invading the most primitive description ; nevertheless, owing to the 
Papal otates. On the 29th ^ of September (eleven days natural richness of the soil, large crops of wheat and other 
after Castelfidardo), l^morici^re capitulated at Ancona cereals are grown. There are, however, considerable tracts 
w'lth his entire army. In 1861 the city of Ancona, like of land which, from want of water, are neither cultivated nor 
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inhabited ; these occur chiefly in the west of the province. 
The horses and bulls of Andalusia are celebrated all over 
Spain ; sheep and swine are extensively bred, and game is 
abundant. The inhabitants are a lively, good-humoured, and 
re^y-witted people, fond of pleasiyre, lazy, and extremely 
superstitious, great boasters, and, like most boasters, very 
cowardly and unwarliko. The men are tali, handsome, 
and well-made, and the women are among the most beau- 
tiful in Spain ; while the dark complexion and hair of both 
sexes, and their peculiar diaL of Spanish, so distasteful 
':o pure Castilians, are as evident ^vces of the long rule of 
he Moors, as are the magniflcent architectural remains 
vliich adyrn many of the Andalusian towns. 

ANDAMAN ISLANDS. These islands lie in the Bay 
)f Bengal, 590 geographical miles from the Hoogly mouth 
>f the Ganges, ICO miles from Cape Negrais in British 
3urma, the nearest point of the mainland, and about 340 
rom the north extremity of Sumatra. Between the An- 
lanmns and Ca]>e Negrais intervene two small groups, 
?rei)aris and Cocos ; between the Andamans and Sumatra 
ntervene the Nicobar Islands, all seeming to indicate a 
;ubmarine range stretching in a curve, to w'hich the 
neridian forms a tangent, between Cape Negrais and 
Sumatra ; and though this curved line measures 700 miles, 
the widest sea-space is less than 90. Some zoological 
facts are held to point to the former existence of con- 
tinuous land from Negrais io Achin Head. If we can 
accept the doubtful authority of Wilford, Hindu legends 
notice this remarkable chain, and ascribe it to Hama, who 
attempted here first to bridge the sea, am enterprise after- 
wards transferred to the sou^ of India, and accomplished 
at the place we call Adam’s Bridge. 

The main part of the group is a band of four islands, so 
closely adjoining, end to end, but slightly overlapping, 
that they have long been known as one, viz., ‘*tbo Great 
Andaman.*’ The axis of this band, almost a meridian 
line, is 156 statute miles long. The four islands are (north 
to south) — North Andaman, 51 miles long ; Middle Anda- 
man, 59 miles ; South Andaman, 49 miles ; and Rutland 
Island, 11 miles. Of the thre9 straits which part these 
four islands, the tw^o most southerly, Maepherson’s and 
Middle Straits, though narrow arc navigable. Andaman 
Strait, between Middle and North islands, is at low water 
a fetid swampy creek, not passable by a Imt. 

Little Andaman, 30 miles by 17, forming the southern 
extreme of the group, is detached from Great Andaman by 
Duncan Passage, 28 miles in width. One considerable 
island (Interview Island) lies immediately west of Great 
Andaman, and many islets are scattered round. The 
highest point in the group is Saddle Mountain, in North 
Andaman, approaching 3000 feet. From this southward 
the hills sink in height. 

These islands, so near countries that have for ages 
attained considerable civilisation and have been the seat of great 
empires, and close to the track of a great commerce which has gone 
•on at least 2000 years, continue to our day the abode of Mvages as 
lowincivilisation as almost any known on earth. Our earliest notice 
of them is in that remarkable collection of early Arab notes on India 
and China which was translated by Bus. Ronaudot, and again in 
our own time by M. Reiuaud. It accurately represents the view 
entertained of this jieople by mariners down to our own time. 

** The inhabitants of these islands eat men alive. They are black, 
irith woolly hair, and in their eyes and countenances there is some- 
bhing quite frightful. . . They go naked, and have no boats. 

If they had, they would devour all who [tossed near them. Si me- 
times ships that are windbound, and have exhausted their provision 
[tf water, touch here and apply to the natives for it ; in such oases 
the orewe sometimes &11 into the hands of the latter, and ihoet of 
them are maasaored.*’ The traditional oha^ of cannibalism has 
tteeQ very persiatent; but it ia entirely denira by themaelvea, and 
rejected ny all who have taken part in our recent colony. Of their 
naaaaorea of ahipwreoked crews, there is no doubt ; auch horrors 
iiave continued to our own day on these islands, as well as ou the 
Ifioobare. 
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The people are OtUnUal Negroes^ and idle stories were once cur- 
rent of their descent from wrecked cargoes of African slaves. Races 
of somewhat like character are found in the mountains of the Malay 
peninsula {Semang$) and in the Philippine group or A^tas ) ; 

there is reason to believe a similar race exists in the interior of 
Great Nicobar ; there are recent rumours of the like in Borneo ; 
and, strange to say, late roseandi has shown a possibili^ of near 
connection with thoAndamannorsoftlie aboriginal race of Tasmania, 
recently extinct— circumstances which seem to indicate a fornicr 
ditfusion of this variety of mankind over a large space of the 
south-eastern world. But, in truth, accurate eom[mrison of these 
tribes has yet scarcely been attained. The Andaman countenance 
has generally impressed EuroiMjans at first as highly repulsive, and 
as African in character ; but when wo come to [articulars, it has 
usually neither the exaggerated blubbor-lip, nor to a like extent the 
nrognathousprofilc, of the true Negro ; nor lias the Andanianner the 
Negro's large or ill-formed feet Ihe car is small and well-fiirmod ; 
the hair grows in short detached tufts, curled in small rings close 
to the head, but is declared not to bo woolly. (There are tribes of 
a long-haired race on Interview Island, and it is also said on Rtit- 
land. Those are of sujterior stature, and may have been modified 
by alien blood from shipwrecked crows.) The skin is of a lustrous 
black ; the people, especially the men, are often robust and vigorous, 
though their stature is low — seldom 5 feet, and generally much less. 
In this respect they can look down on the Cape Boschmen alone. 
The general resemblance of countenance ascribed to the jieople in 
some accounts is entirely denied by those who have become familiar 
with them. Professor Owen, in a skull which he examined, ibuiul 
none of the distinctive characters of the African Negro. The j)ooi»lc, 
as a rule, are absolutely devoid of clothing. The men's nearest 
approach to it is to twist a few fibres round the forehead or neck, 
or below the knee ; the women sometimes make a slight attempt at 
decent covering with loaves or tails of plaited fibre— the last appear- 
ing to he only a modern innovation, and the result of partial con- 
tact with our settlcnioiit. Adult males are alleged to bo tattooed, 
or rather cicatrised (though photographs do not eonfiim the univer- 
sality of this). Tlie [irocess begins about the age of eight, and goes 
on at intervals. It used to he done with a flint ; now usually witli 
bottle-glass. Till the jiroccss is complete, the youth is ineligihlu 
for marriage. With both sexes all hair is shaven ofiT, except a 
narrow strip from crown to nape, which is ke;>t cut close. The 
men rarely have hcaid, and in general tlieir eye-lashos are few, TIjc 
people are neither long-lived nor healthy. Indeed, few are believed 
to pass forty. Tlicy suffer esjiecially from fevers, colds, and lung 
complications ; hut also from bowel complaints, headache, tooth- 
ache, ahsoosses, and rheumatism. The malarious influence of newly- 
cleared jungle alfects them as violently as Europeans. Formerly 
their almost solo remedial treatment was to coat tiiemselves in whole 
or part with mud and turtle-oil. This mud daubing in various forms 
is also used as mourning, and as a [)rotcction against musquitocs 
or the sun's rays. Paint made from ferruginous red earth is used 
as a decoration. Of late the natives' round the colony ap^^rociate 
quinine highly. 

They have nothing whatever ajiproacliing to agriculture, nor does 
their rude shelter ofleaves deserve the name of hut. Their chief 
food in the hot season consists of turtle, wild fruits, and honey, 

hich tlioy procure with great dexterity. In the rains the seeds of 
an Artoearpus are a staple, and in the iiitemiediato season the wild 
hog ; when the hog becomes scarce, fish and turtle, TJiey have 
large api^etites : a man will consume 6 lb of fish at a sitting, and 
soon be ready to begin again. At their haunts kitehen-miifdcns 
are formed from hones and shells till tlie stench becomes unbear- 
able ; then they shift quarters. Col. Man mentions a kitchen- 
midden at Hope Town 1£> feet high and nearly 50 in diameter, almost 
e.xclusively com posed of shells. They seem kindly among themselves, 
and capable of strong attachments ; and though irritaDlo, they arc 
not vindictive. They are very fearless, and are formidable archers, 
shooting strongly and truly with a I ow between 5 and 6 feet long, 
of tough wood, hard to bend. They shoot and har|)oon ,fiBh witii 
skill, and catch it also by hand ; and have hand-nets, and stake- 
nets for turtle. 

Monogamy seems theimle, A young man proclaims himself a 
candidate for marriage by eating a special kind of fish (a species of 
ray), w'hilst marriageable girls wear certain flowers. The young 
man, if a pig-hunter, abstains from pork for a year ; if a turtle- 
hunter, from turtle ; and during the probationary year honey is 
forbidden. The wife provides shelter and mats to he on, does the 
cooking (all food is cooked), procures water and shell-fish, carries 
loads, shaves and paints her husband, and tends him when sick. 
The husband protects his wife, makes canoes, weaisms, &c., and 
sometimes goes in search of food ; but this generally devolves ou 
the unmarried. They pet their children, but many perish. A 
family of three living children is rare. If an adult diesy he is quickly 
burled, and the tribe migrates 8 or 10 miles for about aeuonth. 
Some months later the bones, as they dry, are taken up, and these, 
the skull especially, are carried about by the kinsfolk— for how 
long we are not told. Mourning ie shown by a daily daubing of 
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dive mud, particularly a thick coat on the head. It lasts a month. 
During their sorrow they are silent, refrain from red paint and 
decoration, and from much food, especially from pork and honey; 
but have daily to throw a piece of hoiiey>oomb into the fire. 

A notable eccentricity with these people is crying^ as an utter- 
ance of emotion. It is an expression of reconciliation with enemies, 
and of joy at meeting friends after long separation. Something 
similar is known in Mew Zealand, and, it would seem, among the 
Patagonians When two Andaman tribes meet under such circum- 
stances, the new-comers begin the process, the women weeping first ; 
their men then take up the lugubrious function ; finally, the tribe 
on whose ground the scene occurs reciprocate, commencing with 
their women. This doleful antistrophe is continued long— ^some- 
times through several days — and then they take to dancing I 

They are said to have no idea of a God or future state, though 
Colonel Symes in his narrative gives a different account, and per- 
haps information on this point is still too imperfect. We find 
reierence made to their belief that evil spirits cause disease, and 
to their dread of the ghosts of the dead. 

They were always very hostile tostrangerSfrepulsiiigallapproaches 
with treachery, or with violence and showers of arrows. This may 
liave originated iii ancient liability to slave raids. Not till five years 
after the establishment of Port Blair eoloiiv did they begin to abate 
liostility. Robberies w'ere frequent, and the murder of persons 
straying into the woods. The Government established honiea for 
the aborigines in the environs of the settlement^ viz., sheds for 
shelter, with some ai^ in rations, Ac., and this conduced to a better 
state of things. An orphanage also has now been established under 
European mati^ns. 

They are perfect swimmers and divers, and expert in managing 
canoes. These are neatly formed, and, according to Mouat, some are 
fitted with outriggers, which enable thorn to go seaward for con- 
siderable distances.^ Two centuries ago, acooraing to Captain A. 
Hamilton, they used to make hostile descents on the Nicobars, and 
this is confirmed by a Nicobar tradition mentioned in the Asiatic 
Eeaearches,^ But there is apparently no later evidence of such 
expeditious, and they were probably confined to March and April, 
when the sea is generally liRe a pond. 

The number of aborigines is unknown, and conjecture has varied 
from 3000 up to 10,000, or even 16,000. Dr Mouat, in 1857, 
whilst steaming rapidly round the islands, everywhere saw natives 
ill considerable numbers, and was induced to believe that the older 
and lower estimates had been much under the truth ; but there is 
reason to believe that the population is on the coast only. They 
are divided into tribes or gronj)S, not usually containing more than 
thirty individuals ; and among these the country is partitioned in 
M)me fashion, for we are told that trespasses are a common ground 
uf war between tribes. Each tril)e lias a dep6t, or headquarters, 
where the sick are tended and surplus stores are kept 

The name Mincopk is applied to the Andaman race in books, 
originating with a voi;abuIary given by Lieutenant Colobrooke.* 
One suspects some misunderstanding al^ut tliis. Of the language 
we have as yet little information. It is said to be veiy deficient in 
words, and there is the tendency usual in the circumstances to 
strong dialectic differences. Thus the ])eoplo of Little Andaman 
are siud not to understand those of South Andaman. Those near 
the settlement begin to incorporate English and Hindustani words. 

It is stated |>o8itively that they have no numerals. It ivas once 
1)elieved that they had no proper names, but this proves erroneous. 
The child is named before birth ; hence names seem of common 
gender, and as they are few — some twenty in all — a special epithet 
is prefixed to each, personal or local in origin. 

Climate, — This is very moist, as might be expected 
The islands are exposed to the full force of the south-west 
monsoon of summer, and also in some seasons share that 
rainy effect of the north-east monsoon of the late autumn 
which characterises the Coromandel coast in the same lati- 
tude. Hence Colonel Kyd, who was chief of the settle- 
ment abandoned in 1796, says only four months’ fair 
weather could be counted on, and a later explorer uses 
nearly the same phrase. The natives divide the year 
into three seasons — (1.) The dry, literally “ the northern 
sun,” February to May ; (2.) The rainy, June to September ; 
(3.) The moderate season, October to January. There is, 
however, rather a retnar^ble want of uniformity in the 
seasons. The rainfall at Fort Blair for four years is re- 
ported as follows 



> The nitlirs boats user Port Blair have no outrigger. 
3 ii. 844. 

* As, Rss,^ iv. 892. 
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18<9, 15S‘7 iaohet. 

1870 1W9 „ 

1871, 100-09 „ 

1872, 103-02 „ 

• 

The annual mean t^perature, reduced to sea-level, is. 
about 8r Fahr. 

Otology^ dfc , — The islands appear from the sea as a seriea 
of low hills. These being covered with dexise and lofty 
forest, we have as yet little information on the geology. 
The surface is excessively irregular, and the islands are too 
narrow to have rivers. There has been no alluvial deposit, 
and in many places the rocky formation is bare. Near 
our settlement in South Andaman the principal yocks are 
grey tertiary sandstones, identical with those prevailing in 
Aracan. This sandstone affords excellent building material. 
Traces of coal have been found, but only smaii pockets, 
in the sandstone, without seam. Serpentine rock occura 
on the east coast south of Port Blair, and on Rutland. A 
broad strip of indurated chloritic rock extends from Port 
Blair north-north-east to the east coast of Middle Andaman. 
Coral reef barriers gird the islands on all sides. The general 
dip of the rocks is to the westward, and thus the depth of 
sea on the east is much greater. On the west the corala 
are continuous and very extensive, forming patches of reef 
even 20 or 25 miles from shore. Agate hiakes have been 
found on the site of an old encampment. It is curioua 
that Captain A. Hamilton speaks of an adventurer known 
to him who made money by quicksilver obtained from these 
islands, but no confiinnation of this has been reported. 
No fossils have y^t been got 

VegetcUion, — On the east^he prevailing character is of 
forest trees with straight stems of 100 feet in mean height, 
often entirely covered with climbing plants. On the west 
vegetation is not so lofty. Deciduous trees are every- 
where sporadic, and large tracts of them occur, robbing 
the land^pe in the hot season of its tropical richness by 
their grey sterile aspect. ' These trees are generally of little 
utility. Bomhax malaharicum is abundant among them. 
The immense buttressing of the stems of many of the trees 
is notable. Extensive trafts are also occupied by bamboo 
jungle, 30 to 35 feet high, almost entirely of BamJlmsa 
andanvanicay from which lofty forest trees stand out, veiy 
far apart. The bamboo seetns to attach especially to the 
indurated chloritic rock. Mangrove swam|}8 fringe the 
little bays and straits, with many orchids. Behind the 
I swamps are {)almB, thmix palvdosa and Licvala palvdosa ; 
also BarriugUmia and Exccecari'a Agallachay recognised by 
their red decaying leaves in June and July, and Lager- , 
stromia and Fterocarpus by their rich lilac or yellow 
blossoms. Arborescent euphorbias, screw-pines, and a 
Cycas of considerable height, give a remarkable aspect to 
the coast vegetation in many places. Above these are the 
coast forests, on the slopes of hills, and valleys influenced 
by the sea. Mimusops indicOy believed to be a very valu- 
able wood, forms whole forests ; sometimes in equal pro- 
portions with Hemicyclia andam. Around these are tropical 
mixed forests, through which it is hard to force a way 
from the multitude of climbers. Dipterocarpus laevis is 
the typical tree here. Palms are numerous — e,g,i Licuoda 
jmltaia and Areca triandra. On one small idand (Ter- 
inooklee) there is a gigantic Corypha with leaves 30 feet 
long, but stemless. l£a high forests of the interior are 
little known. l%e intricate climbers is less, 

and the uniformity of v^gHjfton greater. Treeless spots 
are confined to craggy islanmTcompletely exposed to wind 
and weather. The general character of the vegetation is 
BurvMHy altered by some nnfavoumble eirenmstanoas, prin- 
cipally the scarcity of running water. But there are also 
a number of Malayan tjrpes not found on the a^jnoeiit * 
continent. There are no tree ferns, apparently. Thera 
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are a coneiderable number of edible wild fruits. No in- 
digenous coco-palms exist, though these are so plentiful on 
the adjoining Cocos and Nicoh^ Much of the scenery 
of the islands is very beautiful. 

Anv/Ml Lift . — This is greatly deficient throughout the 
whole group, especially as regard Mammalia, of which the 
species are very few. There is a small pig {S. andaman- 
tnsit)^ important to the food of the people — perhaps that 
found on the Nicobars ; a Parctdoxurus ; a rat with spiny 
hairs (M, andam.) ; a small frugivorous bat {Cynoptmit 
marginatus). A wild cat ** is alleged, but there seems 
doubt about it. No Quadrumana have been seen. Of 
birds several species seem peculiar to this group, or to the 
Nicobars^ or to the two together ; and some of the Anda- 
man species are considered by Mr Blyth to accord better 
, with corresponding species at a distance than with those 
on the adjoining part of the continent. Thus, Artamus and 
Oriolw of the Andamans seem identical with those of Java, 
not with those of India or Burma ; and a shrike of these 
islands agrees bettor with a species of China and the 
Philippines than with the nearest species in Bengal, Aracan, 
and the Malay peninsula. Caves on the coast are fre- 
quented by the swift, which forms the edible nest of the 
China market. Pigeons, kingfishers, and woodpeckers are 
numerous. Reptiles are pretty numerous, both as regards 
species (15 to 20) and individuals, including eight Ophidta 
and several Geckoes^ of which four or five are peculiar. 
Among these is one {Phelsutna andam.) the immediate 
kindr^ of which is known only in Madagascar and the 
adjoining islands. The Indian toad is fommon. Turtle 
are abundant and now supply Calcutta. The species of 
fish are very numerous, and ftany are peculiar. They have 
been especially studied by Dr F. Day. It is much to be 
desired that these islands should have a thorough scientific 
exploration whilst the type of their productions is still 
substantially uninfluenced by foreign i^eucy. 

is uncertain whether any of the names of the islands 
given by Ptolemy ought to be attached, to the Andamans ; yet it is 
prol>abie that this name itself is traceable in the Alexandrian 
geopapher. Andaman first appears distinctly in the Arab notices 
•of the 9th century, already quoted.* But it seems possible that the 
tradition of marine nomenclature had never ponshed ; that the 
^KytkBod vTjffot was really a misunderstanding of some form 

like AgdamAUf while N^crot TiapoOvau survived as Lanka the 
name applied by the Arabs to the Nicobars. The islands are briefly 
noticed by Marco Polo, who probably saw without visiting them, 
under the name Angamanain, seemingly an Arabic dual, **The two 
Angamans,” with the exaggerated but not unnatural picture of the 
natives, long current, as dog-faced Anthropophagi. Another notice 
occurs in the story of Nicolo Conti (circa 1440), who explains the 
name to mean ** Island of Gold,” and speaks of a lake w’ith peculiar 
virtues as existing in it (the natives do report the existence of a 
fresh-water lake on the Great Andaman). Later travellers repeat 
the stories, too well founded, of the ferocious hostility of the people; 
of whom we may instance Gesare Federici (1569), wnose narrative 
is given in Bamusio^ vol. iii. (only in the later editions), and in 
Piuohas. A good deal is also told of them in the vulgar and gos- 
siping, but useful work of Captain Hamilton (1727). In 1788-89 
the (£>vemment of Bengal sought to establish in the Andamans a 
mnal colony, associated with a harbour of refuge. Two able oflScers, 
^lehrooke of the Bengal Engineers, and Blair of the sea service, 
were sent to survey and report. In the sequel the settlement nas 
established by Captain Blair, in September 17 89, on Chatham Island, 
in the S.E. bay of the Great Andiunan, now called Port Blair, but 
then Port Cornwallis. There was mnch sickness, and after two 
years, urged by Admiral Cornwallis, the Government transferred 
the colony to the N.E. part of Great Andaman, where s naval 
arsenal was to be established. With the colony the name also of 
Port Cornwallis was transferred to this new locality. The scheme 
did ill ; and in 1796 the Government put an end to it, owing to the 
great mortality and the embarrassments of maintenance. The 
settlers were finally removed in May 1796. In 1824 Port Corn- 
wallis was the rendezvous of the fleet carrying the army to the first 
Burmese war. In 1839, Dr Heifer, a German savant employed by 
the Indian Government, having landed in the islands, was attsoked 
and killed. In 1844 two troop-ships, ** Briton** and ** Runnymede,** 
were driven ashore here, almost close together. The natives showed 
their nsnal hostility, killing all stragglers. Outrages on ship- 
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wrecked crows continued so rife that the question of occupation had 
to be taken up again ; and in 1866 a project was formed for such a 
settlement, embracing a convict establishment. This was inter- 
rupted by the great mutiny of 1867, but as soon as the neck of that 
revolt was broken, it became more urgent than ever to provide sucli 
a resource, on account of the great number of prisoners daily falling 
into our hands. Lord Canning, therefore, in November 1 867, sent 
a commission, headed by Dr F. Mouat, to examine and report. The 
commission reported favourably, selecting as a site Blair’s original 
Port Cornwallis, but pointing out and avoiding the Vicinity of a 
salt swamp which seemed to have been perniciouB to the old colony. 

I To avoid confusion, the name of Port Blair was given to the new 
settlement, which was established in the 1 eginning of 1868. At 
the end of 1871 the number of convicts in the colony was 7603. 
For some time sickness and mortality were excessively large, hut 
the reclamation of swamp and clearance of jungle on an extensive 
scale by Colonel Henry Man when in charge (1868-1870), had a 
most beneficial effect, and the health of the settU ment has since been 
notable. Of late years the European detachment of 120 men has 
I sometimes been witi out a man in hospital.^ Cattle have been 
I introduced in considerable numbers ; extensive gardens have been 
I planted, embracing many thousands of valuable fruit and timber 
trees. Mangoes, oranges, pommeloes, pine-apples, and jack-fruit 
are grown with esneciiQ suce.esR. The Andaman colony obtained a 
tragical notoriety rrom the murder of the viceroy, the Karl of Mayo, 
by a Mohammedan convict, when on a visit to the ^ott]ement, 8th 
February 1872. Recently the two grou])s, Andaman and Nicobar, 
the occupation of the latter also liaving been forced on tlie British 
Government (in 1869) by the continuance of outrage upon vessels, 
have been united under a chief commissioner residing at Port Blair. 
Steamers run from Calcutta to both groups monthly. 

(See, among other works, Lieut. Colebrooke m Asiatic BrsearcheSf 
vol. iv. ; New Ace. of the E. Indies^ by Capt. A. Hamilton ; Advert’ 
tures and Researches^ by Dr Mouat ; Papers in tlie Journal and 
Proceedings of the As. Soc, Bengal ; Kurz, Report on the Vegetatiort 
of the Andaman Islands ; and other official documents.) 

(H. Y.) 

ANDELYS (Lea), a town in the department of Eure, 
France, formed by the union of Le Grand and Le Petit 
Andcly, which are situated, the latter on the eastern bank 
of the Seine, and the former nearly half a mile from the 
river, at a distance of about 20 miles northreast of Kvreux. 
Grand Andely, the older of the two, dates from the 6tli 
century, and contains a collegiate church, whose stained- 
glass windows are remarkably beautiful. Petit Andely 
sprang up around the chfiteau Gaillard, which was built 
by Richard Cceur de Lion in 1 1 95, and was formerly one 
of the strongest fortresses in France. The chief manu- 
factures at Les Andelys are cloth, thread, and leather, and 
there is a considerable trade in grain and wool. Popula- 
tion (1872), 5379. 

ANDENNE, a town of Belgium, in the province of 
Namur, situated on the right bank of the Meuse, 10 miles 
east of Namur. It contains no buildings of note, but is a 
place of considerable manufacturing activity. The principal 
productions are porcelain, tobacco-pipes, and paper, and in 
the neighbourho^ are beds of pipe-clay and marble quar- 
ries. Population, 6370. 

ANDERNACH, a small town of Rhenish Prussia, situ- 
ated on the left bank of the Rhine, 10 miles north-west of 
Coblenz. It is the Antunnaevm of the Romans, and in 
the Middle Ages was a fortified town of considerable im- 
portance, but at the present day the walls only add to its 
idcturesque appearance. Among the objects of interest 
are a lofty watch tower, the Coblenz gate, and the fine 
parish church, built in the beginning of the 13th centuiy. 
Andemach has a trade in leather, corn, and wine ; but its 
most noted articles of commerce are millstones, made of 
lava and of tufa-stone, which when pounded and mixed 
with lime, possesses the property of hardening under water, 
and has l^en much used by the Dutch as a cement in the 
construction of their dykes. Population about 4000. 


^ In 1867 the mortality among convicts was 10’16^rcent., and in 
only one previous year had it been below that fignre, often*n excess. 
1868 gave 8-9 per cent ; 1869, 2 per cent ; 1870, 1-07 per cent ; 
1871, about the same. 
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ANDERSON, Adah, a Scottish economist, was born i commissioned him to prepare for publication what remained 
in 1692, and died in London on the 10th January 1765. I of the public records of the kingdom, and in their last 
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He was a clerk for forty years in the South Sea House, 
where he published a work entitled Historical and Chrono- 
logical Deduction of the Origin of Commercey containing a 
History of the Great Commercial Interests of the British 
Empire (1762, 2 vols. fol) A third edition appeared in 
1797-9* if. four vols. 4to, the last volume being an appen- 
dix and continuation by the editor, Mr Walton. 

ANDERSON’, Alexa.nder, an eminent mathematician, 
was born at Aberdeen about 1 582. In his youth he went 
to the Continent, and settled as a private teacher or pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Paris, where he published or 
edited, between the years 1612 and 1619, various geo- 
metrical and algebraical tracts, which are conspicuous for 
their ingenuity and elegance. He was selected by the 
executors of the celebrated Vieta to revise and edit his 
manuscript w^orks, a task which he discharged with great 
ability. He afterwards produced a specimen of the applica- 
tion of geometrical analysis, which is distinguished by its 
clearness and classic elegance. The ^vorks of Anderson 
amount to six thin 4to volumes, which are now very scarce. 
As the last of them was published in 1619, it is probable 
that the author died soon after that year, but the precise 
date is unknown, 

ANDERSON, Sir Edmund, a younger son of an ancient 
Scottish family settled in Lincolnshire, was born at Brough- 
ton or Flixborough about 1540, and died in 1605. He 
was some time a student of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
removed from thence to the Inner Temple, where he applied 
himself diligently to the study of the law, and became a 
barrister. In 1582 he was made lord chief-justice of the 
common pleas, and in the year following was knighted. 
He was one of the commissioners appointed to try Queen 
Mary of Scotland in 1586, His works are — 1. Reports of 
many principal Cases argved and adjudged in the time of 
Queen Elizabeth in the Common Benchy Lond. 1644, fob; 2. 
Resolutions and Judgments on all the Cases and Matters 
agitated in all Courts of Westminster in the latter end of the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, Lond, 1655, 4to. 

ANDERSON, James, LL.D., was born at the village of 
Ilermiston, in the county of Edinburgh, in the year 1739. 
At an early age he lost his j)arents, who were in humble 
life, but this did not interrupt his education, and being 
desirous to obtain an acquaintance with chemistry as a means 
of professional success, he attended the lectures of Dr Cullen. 
Enlarging the sphere of his employments, Anderson forsook 
the farm in Mid-Lothian which his family had occupied 
for several generation-*, and rented in Aberdeenshire a 
farm of 1300 acres of unimproved land. But previous to 
this he had become known to men of letters by some essays 
on planting, which, under the signature “Agricola,” he 
published in the Edinburgh Weekly Magaziney in 1771. 
After withdrawing from his northern farm, where he re- 
sided above twenty years, he settled in the vicinity of 
£ linburgh, and continued to interest himself in agricultural 
questions. In 1791 he projected a periodical publication 
called The Beey consisting of miscellaneous original matter, 
w hich attained the extent of eighteen octavo volumes. It 
w’as published weekly, and a large proportion of it came 
from his own pen. From this period till 1803 he issued 
a number of publications chiefly on agricultural subjects, 
which had no small influence in advancing national im- 
provements. Dr Anderson, after a gradual decline, partly 
occasioned by excessive mental exertion, died in 1 808. 

ANDERSON, James, a learned and industrious anti- 
quary of Edinburgh, was bom there August 5, 1662, and 
Vacated to the le^ profession, in which he became a 
WTiter to the Signet. His reputation as a historian stood 


session voted a sum of £ 1 940 sterling to defray his expenses. 
At this work he laboured for several years with great judg- 
ment and perseverance ; but it was not completed at his 
death in 1728. The Ift^k was published posthumously in 
1739, edited by Thomas Ruddiman, under the title Selectus 
Diplomatum et Numismatum Scotice Thesaurus, The pre- 
paration of this great national work involved the author 
in considerable pecuniary loss ; and soon after his death, 
the numerous plates, engraved by Sturt, were sold for 
£530, These plates are now lost, and the book has be- 
come exceedingly scarce. After the union of the crowns, 
Anderson was appointed in 1715 postroaster-general for 
Scotland, as some compensation for his valuable labours ; 
but in the political struggles of 1717 he was deprived of 
this otRce, and never again obtained any reward for bis 
important services to his country. 

ANDERSON, John, natural philosopher, was born at 
Roseneath in Dumbartonshire in 1726. Inl756he became 
I)rofessor of Oriental languages in the University of Glas- 
gow, where he had finished his education ; but in 1760 he 
was appointed to the chair of natural philosophy, a subject 
more suited to his tastes and acquirements. In ihU de- 
partment he laboured assiduously to apply scientific know- 
ledge to the improvement of the mechanical arts, studying 
industrial processes in the various workshops of the city, 
and thus qualifying himself to be the scientific instructor 
of the artizan. He opened a class for the instruction of 
mechanics in thg principles of their arts, in which his 
familiar extempore discourses were illustrated by appro- 
priate experiments He is^tlius to be regarded as the 
father of those Mechanics^ Institutions which have since 
become so common. His anxiety for the improvement 
of artizans was not confined to his personal exertions. 
Shortly before his death in 1796, he bequeathed the whole 
of his property to 81 trustees, for the purpose of founding 
an institution for educational purposes in Glasgow. He 
had seemingly intended it as a sort of rival to the univer- 
sity in which ho was himself a ))rofe8sor; for his will 
menti )ns the founding of four halls or colleges with nine 
professors in each, for the faculties of arts, medicine, law, 
and theology. But the trustees found the funds entrusted 
to them utterly inadequate to so gigantic a scheme ; and 
they contented them.^ elves with founding what is now 
called, in its oflScial calendar, AndersorCs University, This 
institution was opened in 1797, by the appointment of Dr 
Thomas Garnett as professor of natural philosoj^hy, who 
commenced with a popular course of lectures, which was 
attended by a considerable audience of both sexes, In 
1798 a professor of mathematics and geography was 
appointed ; and the institution has since had the aid of 
many able teachers. In 1799 Dr Garnett was succeeded 
by Dr Birkbeck, who had the merit of introducing in the 
institution a system of gratuitous scientific instruction, 
given annually to 500 operative mechanics. On the 
removal of Dr Birkbeck to the London Royal Institu- 
tion, he was succeeded by Dr Andrew Ure in 1804 ; and 
Dr Ure by Dr William Gregory. In recent years the 
i istitution has received several munificent endowments 
from private persons, and its staff of teachers has been 
consequently peatly strengthened. It now possesses a 
complete medical school, whose certificates are recognised 
by the various examining bodies both in England and 
Scotland. In 1872-3 there were 460 medical students, 
and 2508 persons in all attended the various classes of the 
institution. 

ANDERSON, Robert, an author and critic of consider- 
able note in bis ow^n day, was bom at Carnwath, Lanark- 


80 high that just before the Union the Scottish parliament|;ahire, on the 7th January 1750. He was at first destined for 
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the church, and was sent to the University of Edinburgh 
in 1767. After a few sessions, however, he quitted the 
divinity classes in order to study medicine. He was for 
a short time employed as surgeon to the dispensary at 
Bamborough Castle in Northumberland. Beturning to 
Scotland he took the degree of ]^.D. at St Andrews, on 
the 20th of May 1778. He now began to practise as a 
physician at Alnwick ; but his general habits were rather 
those of speculation than exertion, and a moderate provi- 
sion, acquired by his marriage with the daughter of Mr 
John Gray, of Alnwick, had emancipated him from the 
necessity of professional labour. In 1784 he finally 
returned to Edinburgh, where he continued to reside till 
the close of his life. For several years his attention was 
occupied with his edition of The Worh of the British PoeU^ 
with Prefaces Biographical and Critical (14 vols. 8vo, 
Edin. 1792-1807). His other publications were, The 
Miscellaneous Works of ToUas Smollett^ with Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings (Edin. 1796) ; Life of Samuel 
Johnson^ LL.D,^ with Critical Observations on his Works 
(Edin. 1815) ; The Wor/ks of John Moore^ M,D,^ with 
Memoirs of his Life and Writings (Edin. 1820) ; and The 
Grave and other Poems^ by Robert Blair; to which are 
prefixed some account of his Life and Observations on his 
Writings (Edin. 1826). Dr Anderson died on the 20th 
Feb. 1830. 

ANDES. The Andes form a mountain chain second 
only to the Himalayas in the vastness of its proportions, 
and possessing many remarkable peculiarities. The origin 
of the name appears to be unknown, although numerous 
meanings have been authoritatively assigned to it. It has 
been variously supposed to^e derived from the Peruvian 
words Anta, or tapir; Anti, meaning metal or copper; 
and Antis, the name of a tribe resident in the mounUins ; 
or from the Spanish Andmes, applied to the gardens on 
the terraces which occur on the western slopes of the 
Andes in Chili. Humboldt believes its meaning has been 
lost. In connection with this may be noticed the curious 
fact mentioned by Colonel Tod, that the Hindoos of North 
India called the Himalayas bv the name Audea 

The Andes form a continuous belt of mountainous high- 
land along the western margin of South America, and 
have been considered by many writers as the southern 
continuation of the Bocky Mountains, which form a simi- 
lar belt along the west side of North America. There are 
many objections against this view, and in favour of that 
which makes the Andes and Bocky Mountains two distinct 
ranges. In New Granada, or Columbia, as it is now called, 
the eastern range of the Andes terminates on the western 
side of the Gulf of Maracaybo, near 72® W. long. South of 
the gulf a branch range is thrown oflf, which traverses Vene- 
zuela. The central range dies out in the low lands south 
of the junction of the Cauca and Magdalena rivers. The 
western range also lowers and spreads in breadth in ad- 
vancing northwards, and is lost in the low flats along the 
south margin of the Gulf of Darien. At the neck of the 
Panama isthmus, the Naipi and Cupica valleys stretch from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, and are nowhere more 
than a few hundred feet above the level of the se ). North 
of the Atrato a serpentine ridge of mountains occurs, 
which terminates in Cape Tiburon. It is cros^ by a 
pass called Tanela, which is about 5 miles in length, and 
130 feet above the sea. Most of the isthmus between 8® 
and 9” N. lat, is below the level of this pass. Here 
the Isthmus of Panama curves round westwardly; and 
west of Panama there is another broad low tract stretching 
right across. This district cannot be regarded as belong- 
ing in any way to the Andes. In Central America the 
mountains form numerous isolated ranges In Mexico 
there are two high sierras. The eastern sierra does not 
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reach the Bio Branco. The western sierra terminates at 
its north end in the Sierra Madre de Durango, which dies 
out in the northern part of Chihuahua and in Sonora, 
without being in any way connected with the Bocky 
Mountains. 

The Bocky Mountains commence in about 100® W. long, 
at their south end, and terminate in about 145® W. at the 
north end, and have a general north -westerlv direction. 
The Andes, on the other hand, commence near 54® S. lat. 
and 70® W. long. The southern portion forms a gentle 
curve, bending round to 73® W. in Patagonia, and reaching 
70® again in the south of Chili. It continues on this line to 
Coquimbo, where it bends easterly, and after a slight double 
curve it cuts the meridian of 70® again south of Lake 
Titicaca. There is then a sharp bend, corresponding to 
that in the coast, which carries the range nearly to 80® W. 
in Ecuador, beyond which it again has an easterly bend, 
so as to cause it to terminate between 72® W. and 76® W. 
The north and south ends are consequently nearly in the 
i^ame meridian. There are other dissimilarities between the 
Andes and the Bocky Mountains. 

The formation of the Andes is due to several causes 
operating at distinct intervals of time. They consist 
mainly of stratified material which has. been more or less 
altered. This material was deposited at the bottom of 
a sea, so that at some former time the highest portions 
were submerged, probably in consequence, to a certain 
extent, of subsidence of the sea bottom. Since the latest 
deposits there has been upheaval and denudation. The 
range, then, has resulted from the accumulation of sediment 
on a subsiding area ; from the subsequent ujdieaval of such 
deposits, which have been increased in height by the ejec- 
tion of volcanic products ; and from the operation of 
denuding agents. 

As far as our present knowledge goes, it appears to be 
probable that the Andes mark an area on which sedimen- 
tary deposits have been accumulated to a greater thickness 
than on any other portion of South America. It is further 
demonstrable that these deposits belong to several geological 
periods, the elevation having occurred at different i)eriod8, 
while their axes extend in different directions. Hence 
it is a complex range of mountains formed by the com- 
bination of several distinct systems of ridges. The width 
of the range varies from about 60 to 300 or more miles, 
but, as compared wdth other mountains, the Andes are for 
the most part narrow relatively to their height. Where 
their special features are most characteristically developed, 
they consist of a massive embankment-like* foundation, 
rising with a rapid slope from the low country on either 
side, and having its margins surmounted by lofty ridges 
of ragged or dome like summits. These Cordilleras, QvS 
they are usually termed, flank longitudinal valleys, or plain- 
like depressions which form the highest levels of the central 
portion of the gigantic embankment, and which vary in 
width from 20 to 60 miles. At intervals the longitudinal 
depression is broken up, either by ridges connecting the 
Cordilleras, or by lofty pLteau-like uplands. In several 
cases these transverse ridges and belts of high ground form 
the main watershed of the country. They are rarely cut 
across by the river systems, whereas both the marginal 
Cordilleras are intersected at numerous points, and more 
especially by the rivers draining the eastern slope of the 
country. In no case do these eastern rivers originat3 to 
the west of the western Cordilleras. A few of the central 
valleys, or plain-like depressions, have no connection either 
with the western or eastern river system. Boughly speak- 
ing, the height of the central plains or valleys is from 
6000 to 11,000 feet above the sea; of Hie passes and 
knots, from 10,000 to 15,000 feet; and of th% highest 
peaks, from 18,000 to 23,290 feet — the lost being the 
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altitude of Aconcagua in Chili, which is generally con- 
sidered to be the highest peak in America* Judging from 
these estimates, we may regard the bulk of the Andes as 
somewhere about that of a mass 4400 miles long, 100 
miles wide, and 13,000 feet high, which is equivalent to 
5,349,801,600,000,000 cubic feet. On this basis we find 
that the Mississippi would carry down an equivalent mass 
of matter in 785,000 years. The rate of denudation in 
certain river basins varies from one foot in 700 years, to one 
foot in 12,000 years. Assuming that similar rates would 
apply to the Andes, they would be denuded away in from 
9 to 156 million years. In all probability, much less than 
9 million years would suflSce. On the other hand, the 
Andes would be swept away in 135,000 years, supposing 
the denuding powers of the globe were concentrated on 
them alone. From the above data, and assuming the 
average specific gravity of the matter forming the Andes 
to be 2*5, the weight of the portion above the sea may be 
estimated at 368,951,834,482,750 tons, giving an average 
of about 1000 tons on each square foot at the level of the 
sea. Under Aconcagua the pressure would be about 1780 
tons per square foot at the same level, provided, of 
course, it were not, as it no doubt is, more or less modified 
by lateral pressure. These figures afford some, though at 
best a vague, conception of the mighty grandeur of this 
range of mountains, and of the scope there is for the 
exertion of enormous pressure. How vast, then, must be 
those forces which have counteracted such pressures, and 
upheaved the ocean-spread sediments of the continent, 
until the Andes, that — 

of the “Western Star, 

Looks from Ins throne of clouds 
O’er half the world ! ” 

But, however vast the Andes may seem to us, it should 
be remembered that they form but an insignificant portion 
of the globe itself. Aconcagua is about ^V^th of the 
earth^s diameter, which is relatively not more than a 
pimple ij^j^th of an inch high on the skin of a tall man. 

The range may be considered as commencing on the 
south with (Jape Horn, although for several degrees it is 
much broken up by arms and straits of the sea. The first 
portion of any extent commences between Cape Good 
Success and Cape San Paulo, and stretches across Tierra 
del Fuego, by Mount Darwin and Mount Sarmiento, and 
the range of hills on either side of Admiralty Sound. The 
mountains named are from 6600 to 6800 feet high. The 
Strait of Magellan also cuts through and across the range, 
isolating the mountainous islands of Clarence and Santa 
Ines. Otway Water cuts through the range, and pene- 
trates to the plain of Patagonia. North of this are several 
snowy eminences, and in some places glaciers descend 
almost to the sea-level. At Last Hope Inlet, or a little 
north of 52’ S., we have the commencement of the Andes 
as a continuous range, Disappointment Bay being the most 
northern place where the Pacific reaches Ae plains to the 
east of the Andes. South of this, and for several degrees 
to the north, the islands which fringe the coast have a 
mountainous character, and appear to belong essentially to 
the Andes range, with which there is reason to believe they 
were once connected. Along this space the Andes en- 
croach upon the ocean, and have no western slope proper. 
Many of the sea channels are veiy narrow and ravine-like 
in cluuacter ; they appear to represent a valley between 
two ridges of mountain, — a feature which is most con- 
spicuous farther north. 'The highest part or crest of the 
range is cl^ to the sc^ and consequently the streams 
which fall into the Pacific are all small. Towards the 
south thj^widA is about 20 miles ; and in the latitude of 
Mount ^k^ which is 6400 feet high, it is 40 miles. 
North of this the range is in places more than 40 miles 


across. From 46’ to 42’ S., the mountains become some- 
what higher, the loftier peaks ranging from 4000 to 8000 
feet. Among the more conspicuous are Mount Tanteles, 
8030 feet ; Mount Melimoyu, 7500 feet ; Mount Corcovado, 
7510 feet ; and Mount Minchinmadiva, 7406 feet above 
the sea-level. The Eyra Sound glaciers descend to the sea- 
level. At about 41’ 30' S. lat. there is a low pass across the 
Andes ; and to the north of this the slope is more or less 
distant from the sea, except, perhaps, at one part where the 
desert of Atacama terminates in lofty cliffs on the shore. 
In Chili the Andes increase in height and width, and 
between about 38’ and 28’ S. run approximately north 
and south ; and nowhere do they rec^e so far from the 
sea as in the southern part of Chili. At this pai% or in 
about the latitude of Antuco (36’ 50' S.), the lower land 
on the west is more than 100 miles broad, and the width 
of the range itself is probably more than 100 miles. Here 
the Andes consist of two ranges, the crests of which are 
from 60 to 80 miles apart, enclosing a longitudinal valley. 
Across these ranges there is a pass, which, with the excep- 
tion of those near the mountains Osomo and Villarica, is 
the most southern in Chili. The summit of this pass is 
not more than 12,000 feet above the sea. The pass of 
Planchon lies north of Mount Descabezado; and to the 
south of Peteroa is the pass of Las Damas, which is pro- 
bably not more than 11,000 feet at its highest point. At 
the head of the Maypu valley a pass traverses the two 
ranges of the Andes as well as the included valley of 
Tunuyan. That through the western range is called Peu- 
quenes Pass, and rises to 13,210 feet above the sea-level; 
while that throu^ the eastern range is called Portillo, 
and rises to 14,365 feet abov^ the sea. Near 32’ 38' S., 
Aconcagua rises to 23,290 feet, and is, so far as known, 
the highest peak in America, and the highest volcano in 
the world. A little to the south of it is the Cumbre or 
Uspallata Pass. In the western range it rises to 12,454 
feet above the sea ; and on its north flank is the pass of 
Los PatoB. At about 30’ S. the mountainous system 
becomes more complicated, owing to the appearance of 
several ranges which rise (^t of the plains towards the 
north-west comer of the Argentine Confederation, some of 
which run north and join the lofty highlands of the 
Bolivian Andes. It is doubtful whether all strictly belong 
to the Andes. Thus, in the latitude of Coquimbo, where 
both the mountains and the coast line trend somewhat to 
the east of north, there are three parallel mountain ranges. 
The western is called the Andes, the central range is 
known as the Sierra Famatina, and the eastern as the 
Sierra Velasco. The two latter ranges are quite isolated 
from the first-mentioned range, terminating abruptly on 
the north and south. North of 28’ S., however, a number 
I of sierras which rise from the Argentine plain form an 
extensive mass of mountains. These are continuous into 
the Cordilleras de los Valles, de Despoblado, and Abra de 
Cortaderas, which form the eastern margin of the lofty 
mountain plains of Bolivia. These plains slope down from 
the eastern side of the Andes, just as the Atacama desert 
seems to form part of the western slope. At about 22"* S. 
the Andes begin to trend somewhat to the west of north. 
At about 20’ S. the eastern and western ranges are connected 
by a lofty transverse chain about 60 miles broad, and similar 
to the mountidn knots of Peru. North of this the ranges 
bend more to the west, and enclose the extensive valley of 
the Desaguadero river and Lake Titicaca, which is shut in 
on the north by the transverse chain of the Vilcailota Moun- 
tains. The width of the range is in this part from 200 to 
250 miles ; or if the offset running eastward to Santa Crus 
be included, the width is between 500 and 600 miles. 
One special feature about this part of the range is, that 
the Desaguadero valley (13,000 feet above the sea) is the 
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largest in the Andes which has no connection with the 
river systems on the outer flanks, whether to the east or 
to the west. There are one or two small ones of a similar 
kind in the north-west part of the Argentine Confedera- 
tion. The highlands which surround this great valley 
{which might be appropriately callsd the navel of South 
America) form a continuous re-entering watershed, sepa- 
rating respectively the numerous tmall rivers flowing into 
the Pacific, the Amazon system, which drains a large por- 
tion of the northern part of South America, and the La 
Plata system, which drains most of the southern part of 
the same area. In this region, too, more especially in the 
eastern Cordillera^ it was for a time believed, on the 
authority of Mr Fentland, that the highest peaks of the 
Andes were situated; his first estimates were, however, 
ascertained by himself and others to have been too great. 
The highest peak is the Nevado de Sorata, close to Lake 
Titicaca, and estimated at 21,286 feet high; next to it 
comes the twin peaked Illimani, a little further south, 
which rises to 21,181 feet. The passes crossing the valley 
have summits averaging 14,000 feet, but the one which 
skirts the Nevado de Sorata rises nearly to 16,000 feet above 
the sea. From about 18^ the Andes, like the coast, runs 
north-west, so that whereas in about 18* S. the crest of the 
western Cordillera is in 70* W, long., at 14* S. it has reached 
a little beyond 7 5*. Here there is another change of direc- 
tion, this portion of the western Cordillera stretching from 
about 14* S. to 6* S., the south end being near 76* W., and 
the north near 80* W., the westing being rather more than 
half a degree per degree of latitude. From 6* S. to the 
equator the direction is very slightly to the east of north ; 
beyond this the trend is stillgnore east, so that the termina- 
tion of the west Cordillera lies between 7 6* and 78* W. long, 
in between 7* and 8* N. lat. The northern end of the eastern 
Cordillera is near 72* W. Keturning again to the Peru- 
vian Andes, we find some lofty peaks which rival, and it 
may be surpass, those of Bolivia. Thus Sehama is reputed 
to be 22,000 feet; Chungara somewhat less; Chipicani, 
18,898 feet; Arequipa, 18,373; Chuquibamba, 21,000 
feet. There are numerous passes over the Andes in Peru, 
such as those of Gualillos, of tno Altos de los Huescos, and 
of the Altos de Toledo — the first mentioned of which rise 
to 17,820 feet above the sea. North of the Vilcanota 
Mountains the eastern portion of the Andes is much cut 
up by the numerous feeders of the Ucayali and Madeira 
rivers, most of which originate on the flanks of the 
western Cordillera. At Pasco there is a lofty mountain 
knot or table-land, which connects the Cordilleras, and at 
the same time forms the watershed between the upper 
portions of the basins of the rivers Ucayali, Huallaga, and 
the Maranon, or Upper Amazon. From this table-land 
three Cordilleras extend northward, of which the eastern 
dies out between the Ucayali and Huallaga rivers; the 
central between the Huallaga and the Upper Amazon; 
while the western Cordillera is continuous into the moun- 
tain knot of Loja, which forms the southern portion of the 
Andes of Ecuador, and which is estimated to be 11,660 
square miles in extent From this knot two lofty Cor- 
dilleras, abounding in volcanoes, both active and extinct, 
run nearly parallel. They are separated at intervals by 
transverse ridges into three vast mountain valley plains, 
of which the two southernmost drain into the Amazon 
basin, and the northernmost into the basin of the Esme- 
raldas river. The two Cordilleras are again united in 
the north by the mountain knot of Los Pastes, on the 
borders of Ecuador and Columbia^ The valley plains are 
about 40 miles wide. On the south is the valley of 
Cuenca, which is about 60 miles long, and about 7800 feet 
above the sea. From it the way into the central valley 
plain, that of Ambato, is across the transverse ridge by 
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the pass of Assuay, which rises to 15,620 feet. It is 
about 130 miles long, and about 8000 feet above the sea. 
The mountain fringe comprises several important volcanoes, 
viz., Sangay, Tunguragua, and Cotopaxi in the eastern 
Cordillera; and the volcano Carguirazo in the western 
Cordillera, which also includes the lofty Chimborazo, esti- 
mated to reach 21,424 feet above the sea. Then crossing 
over the low transverse ridge of the Alto de Chisinche, 
we descend into the valley -plain of Quito,* which is 
bordered by one of the most intensely volcanic areas on 
the globe. To the east are Sinchulagua, Antisana, and 
Cayambe ; the last is now extinct, stands on the equator, 
and is 19,534 feet above the sea. It is the highest point 
on the equator in the globe, and is the only one along that 
line where perpetual snow exists. In the western Cor- 
dillera the prominent eminences are Fichincha and Imba- 
bura. The valley-plain is about 9500 feet above the sea. 
Taking Cotopaxi as a centre, Orton observes that the other 
peaks maybe arranged in concentric orbits thus. Ruminaqui 
and Sinchulagua are 10 miles distant ; Iliniza, Corazon, 
Atacatzo, and Antisana are 25 miles; Quirotoa, Pichin- 
cha, and Quamani are 30 miles ; Llanganati is 40 miles ; 
Tunguragua, Carguirazo, Cayambi, are 60 miles ; Chimbo- 
razo, Imbabura, and Cotocachi, are 60 miles ; Altar is 66 
miles ; Sangay is 7 6 miles ; lastly. Chiles and Assuay are 1 00 
miles. Chimborazo is the most conspicuous feature in this 
part of the Andes, and from one point its outline resembles 
that of a lion at rest. Cotopaxi is the most symmetrical 
active volcano on the globe. Its apical angle is 122* 30' ; 
and the slope is a little over 30* on the south, west, and east 
sides, and nearly 27* on the north side. Its summit was 
attained for the first time on November 27, 1872, by Drs 
Reiss and Stul>el. The height was found to be about 
19,600 feet. Beyond the mountain knot of Los Pastes 
two Cordilleras run in a north-easterly direction to about 
2* N. The western Cordillera is broken by the valley of 
the Patia, which has its source on the slopes of the valley 
between the mountain knot of Los Pastes and the trans- 
verse ridge south of Popayan. The eastern Cordillera is 
continued into the Paramo de Guanacas, from which 
basis the Andes spread out fan-like into three Cordilleras. 
This paramo, like the cross range between Iliniza and 
Cotopaxi, forms part of the main watershed between the 
rivers draining into the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
North of the paramo this watershed runs along the wes- 
tern Cordillera for some distance, and then crosses several 
minor ranges of hills with their intervening valleys. The 
low watersheds at the head of the Atrato basin coincide 
with it ; and north of Cupica Bay it suddenly bends, pass- 
ing from within a few miles of the Pacific to within a few 
miles of the Atlantic Ocean. Having commenced this 
general account of the Andes with a notice of the moun- 
tain ranges of Columbia, and of the lowlands of the 
Isthmus of Panama, we thus come round to our starting- 
point. In the article America there is a brief account of 
the chain from a geological point of view, as well as of 
the transverse chains of South America; and under the 
heads of the various countries through which these pass 
further particulars are given. 

The following references will assist the reader who 
wishes to enter more minutely into this subject : — Hum- 
boldt’s works on South America ; his papers in the Journal 
de Phynquej voL liii. p. 30 (1801); another in Gilbert’s 
AnnaleUy vol. xvi. pp. 394, 460 (1804) ; Pentland’s papers 
in Phil, Jfag,^ vol. ix. p. 115 (1828), and in the Journal 
of the Roy, Oeog, Soc,, voL v. p. 30 (1835); papers by 
Pissis in Comptes RendiUy vol. xl. p. 764 (1856), and vol, 
lii. p. 1147 (1861), as also in Annalee dm Mines, fifth 
series, vol. ix. p. 81 (1856); D. Forbes, “ On the Qhology of 
Bolivia and South Peru ” in Q, Jour, Geol, Soc,^ vol. xviL 

II. — 
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p. 7 ; Rammelsberg \n MonaUberickt Akad, Wist., Berlin, 
p. 326 (1870) ; Orton, The Andes and the Amazon (1870) ; 
Rickard, A Mining Journey Across the Andes (1863) ; 
Cunningham (R. O.), Natural Histoi*y of the Strait 
of Magellan (1871). 

ANDOCIDES, a Greek orator and diplomatist, was born 
at Athens in 467, and died about 391 b.g. After holding 
a commai^ for a time in the Athenian fleet, he was engaged 
in various embassies to foreign states. In 415 he was 
implicated with Alcibiades in the charge of mutilating the 
busts of Hermes, suspicion being specially roused against 
him from a large bust near his house having been almost 
the only one that was left entire. On the information he 
gave against others, they were put to death ; and Ando- 
oidcs himself was deprived of his rights of citizenship, and 
went into exile. He returned to Athens on three different 
occasions, and though he was as many times driven again 
into banishment, he apfiears to have held a position of 
trust and influence in the city from 403 to 393. Three 
orations of his — De Reditis, Be Mysteriis, and Be Paxie — 
are extant, which are of great historical value. The authority 
of a fourth, Contra Aldhiadem^ which has been attributed 
to him, is disputed on what appear to be good grounds. 
Andocides was one of the ten Attic orators, whose lives 
were written by Plutarch. 

ANDORRE, or Andorra, a small semi-independent 
state on the south side of the Pyrenees, between the 
Spanish province of Lerida and the French dei)artment of 
Ariege. It is surrounded by mountains, and consists of 
one main valley, which is watered by the Balira, a tributary 
of the Segre, which itself flows into the Ebro, and of 
several smaller valleys, the most important of which are 
those of the Ordino and the Os. It has an area of about 
150 square miles, and is divided into six parishes, Andorra 
la Vi^ja (the capital), San Julian de Iioria, Canillo, En- 
camp, Ordino, Massana. The population is under 7000. 
TIjc territory w^as once densely wooded, whence probably 
its name, from the Arabic Aldarra, *^a place thick with 
trees; ” but the forests have been almost entirely destroyed 
for fuel. The pasturage is extensive and excellent; the 
mountains contain iron and lead mines; rye, potatoes, 
fruits, and tobacco, are grown on the lower grounds ; game 
and trout are abundant. The population is rather pastoral 
than agricultural ; but smuggling, together with the manu- 
facture of tobacco, occasions some trafiic. The Andorrans 
are a robust and well-proportioned race, of an independent 
spirit, simple and severe in their manners, but mostly 
ignorant and ill-educated, although they receive instruction 
gratuitously at the ])arish schools ; they speak the Catalan 
dialect of Spanish, and are all Roman Catholics. This 
remarkable little state is a surviving specimen of the in- 
dependence |>ossessed in mediseval times by the warlike 
inhabitants of many Pyrenean valleya Its privileges have 
remained intact, because the suzerainete of the district be- 
came equally and indivisibly shared, in 1278, between 
the bishops of Urgel and the counts of Foix ; the divided 
suzerainete being now inherited by the French crown and 
the present bishop of Urgel, and the two powers having 
mutually checked innovations, while the insignificant ter- 
ritory has not been worth a dispute. Thus Andorra is not 
a republic, but is designated in official documents as the 
Valles et Suzerainet^s.'' Before 1278 it was under the 
smerainete of the neighbouring counts of Clastelbo, to whom 
it had been ceded, in 1 1 70, by the counts of Urgel. A mar- 
riage between the heiress of Castelbo and Roger Bernard, 
count of Foix, carried the rights of the above-named 
Spanish counts into the house of Foix, and hence, sub- 
sequently, touche crown of France, when the heritage of 
the feuclai system w'ss absorbed by the sovereign ; but the 
bishops of Urgel claimed certain rights, whicl^ after long 
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dispute, were satisfied by the ** Act of Division ’’ executed 
in 1278. The claims of the bishopric dated from Carlo' 
vingian times, and the independence of Andont^ like most 
other Pyrenean anomalies, has been traditionally ascribed 
to Charlemagne. Preserved from innovations by the mutual 
jealousy of rival potentates, as well as by the conservative 
temper of a pastoral population, Andorra has kept its 
medieval usages and institutions almost unchanged. In 
each parish two consuls, assisted by a local council, decide 
matters relating to roads, police, slight taxes, the division 
of pastures, the right to collect wo^, <fec. Such matters, 
as well as the general internal administration of the terri- 
tory, are finally regulated by a conseil ghihvl of 24 mem- 
bers (4 to each parish), elect^, since 1866, by the suflfrages 
of ail heads of families, but previously confined to an 
aristocracy composed of the richest and oldest families, 
whose supremacy had been preserved by the principle of 
primogeniture. A general syndic, with two inferior syndics, 
chosen by the conseil gmdral, constitutes the supreme execu- 
tive of the state. Two viguiers — one nominated by France, 
and the other by the bishop of Urgel— command the militia, 
which consists of about 600 men, although all capable of 
bearing arms are liable to be called out. This force is 
exempt from all foreign service, and the chief office of the 
viguiers is the administration of criminal justice, in which 
their decisions, given simply according to their judgment and 
conscience, there being no written laws, are final. Civil 
cases, on the other hand, are tried in the first instance before 
one of the two aldermen, who act as deputies of the viguiers; 
the judgment of this court may be set aside by the civil judge 
of appeal, an offiter nominated by France and the bishop 
of Urgel alternately ; the finai appeal is either to the Court 
of Cassation at Paris, or to the Episcopal College at Urgel. 
A tribute of 960 francs is paid annually to France, in 
return for which the Andorrans are permitted to import 
certain articles free of duty ; the Bishop of Urgel receives 
a tribute of almost the same amount. The expenses of 
government are defrayed by a species of rent paid by 
owners of flocks to the community for the use of the 
pasture land. ^ 

ANDOVER, an ancient market-town in the north-west 
of Hampshire, situated near the left bank of the river 
Anton, 63 miles from Loudon, and 12 from Winchester. 
It is well built, and contains a large parish church — erected 
about forty years ago on the 
site of the old one, which 
existed in the time of William 

various elementary schools, r 

and a spacious town hall. 

It returns one member to 
parliament ; and its corpora- 
tion, which is said to date 
from the reign of King John, 
consists of a mayor, four 
aldermen, and twelve coun- Seal and Arms, 

cillors. Andover is the centre of a large agricultural district ; 
its weekly markets and its fairs, held three times a year, 
are well attended, while at Weyhill, a village about 3 miles 
to the west, a fair is held every October, which was formerly 
one of the nMt celebrated in England. Malting is largely 
carried on, itiKithere is an extensive iron foundry near the 
town ; but manufactures, once so prosperous, are 

now almost exHiirik The Romans had a station at Andover, 
and the remains of their encampment are still to be seen 
in the neighbourhood. Population in 1871, 5501. 

ANDOVER, a post township of Essex county, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S., pleasantly situated on the southern bank of 
the Merrimack river, 21 miles north of Boston. Its first 
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fiettlers came from Andover in England in 1643, and 
purchased a part of the Indian domain known as Cochi- 
chewick from the natives for $26.64 and a cloth coat. The 
streams in the vicinity afiford water power, which is em- 
{doyed to some extent in manufactures of flannels, linen, 
and shoe thread ; but the town chiefly known by its 
academic institutions. The Punchard High School has a 
high local reputation. Phillips Academy is one of the 
mL'St popular schools in New England. It was endowed 
by the Phillips family in 1778 with $85,000 (£17,000) 
and considerable landed estates, and has always been well 
sustained. It has a principal and eight instructors, and the 
number of pupils in 1873 was 252. The Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary was founded in 1807, under the auspices 
of the Congregationalists, but is open to Pi otestants of all 
denominations. It has five professors and generally more 
than 100 students. Tuition and room rent are free to all, 
and additional aid is given to indigent students. The 
Abbot Female Academy, for the education of female teachers 
(founded in 1829), is also aflourishing institution. Andover 
has a bank, four churches, and two hotels. Its population 
in 1870 was 4873. 

ANDRADA, Diego Payva d’ (born at Coimbra in 
1528, died 1575), a learned Portuguese theologian, who 
distinguished himself at the Council of Trent, to which he 
was sent by king Sebastian, He wrote seven volumes of 
sermons, besides several other works, one of which, De 
Conciliorum Auctoriiate, was much esteemed at Home for 
the great extension of authority it accorded to the Pope. 
His Defensio Tridentince Fidei^ a rare and curious work, 
in which he discusses, among other sunjects, immaculate 
conception, was published Posthumously (1578). 

ANDRADA E SYLVA, Bonifacio Joz6 h\ a distin- 
guished Brazilian statesman and naturalist, was born at 
Villa de Santos, near Rio Janeiro, 1765, and died at Nicthe- 
roy, 1838, In 1800 he was appointed professor of geology 
at Coimbra, where he had studied, and soon after inspector- 
general of the Portuguese mines; and, in 1812, he was made 
] perpetual secretary of the Academy of Lisbon, Returning 
to Brazil in 1819, ho urged Jkorn Pedro to resist the recall 
of the Lisbon court, and was appointed one of his minis- 
ters in 1821. When the independence of Brazil was 
declared, Andrada was made minister of the inteiior and 
of foreign afiairs; and when it was established, he wis 
again elected by the constituent Assembly, but his 
democratic principles resulted in his dismissal from office, 
July 1823, On the dissolution of the Assembly in Nov- 
cml^r, he was arrested and banished to France, where he 
lived in exile near Bordeaux till, in 1829, he was per- 
mitted to return to Brazil. But being again arrested, in 
1 833, and tried for intriguing on behalf of Dom Pedro I., 
he passed the rest of his days in retirement. He has left 
no single work of any length, but a multitude of memoirs, 
chiefly on mines. 

ANDR£, John, an accomplished soldier, who has gained 
a place in history by his unfortunate end, was born in 
London, in 1751, of Genevese parents. Accident brought 
him in 1769 to Lichfield, where, in the literary circle of 
Miss Anna Seward, he met Miss Honora Sneyd. A strong 
attachment sprung up between the two ; but their marriage 
was disapproved of by Miss Sneyd’s family, and Andr4 
was sent to cool his love in bis father’s counting-house in 
London. Business was, however, too tame an occupation 
for his ambitious spirit, and in March 1771 he obtained a 
commission in a regiment destined for America, the theatre 
at that time of the war of inde; endence. H re his con- 
duct and acquirements gained him rapid promotion, and 
be became in a f<. w years aide-de-camp to the commander- 
in-chief of the British forces, Sir Henry Clinton, who had 
so high an opinion of him, that in 1780 he raised him to 
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the post of migor and adjutant-general of the forces. While 
Andr4 was in this situation, the American General, Arnold^ 
who had displayed much energy in the cause of the colonies,, 
conceiving himself injuriously treated by his colleagues, 
made a proposition to the British to betray to them the 
important fortress of West-Point, on the Hudson River, the 
key of the American position. This seemed a favourable 
opportunity of concluding the war, and Major^Andr4 wae 
appointed to negotiate with Arnold. For this purpose he 
landed from a vessel bearing a flag of truce, and had an 
interview with Arnold ; but before the negotiations were 
finished, an American fort had fired on the vessel, and 
forced her to drop down the river. Andr4, therefore, could 
not return by the way h? came, and it was necessary to 
pass the night within tbe American lines at the house of 
his guide, bmith, and set out next day by land for New 
York. Both were provided by Arnold with passports, and 
succeeded in passing tlie American outposts undetected. 
Next day, however, just when all danger seemed to be 
over, and Smith had left Andr4 in sight of the English 
lines, Andr4 was stopped by three militiamen of the enemy, 
and carried back a prisoner. Washington sent him before- 
a court-martial, and notwithstanding a spirited defence, 
and the remonstrances of the British g. neral, who did all 
he could to save him, Major Andr6 was executed at Tappan 
as a spy on the 2d October 1780 — a sentence j erhaps. 
justified by the extreme rigour of martial law, as he had 
been in disguise within the lines of the enemy ; but the 
traitor Arnold, through tbe address of poor Andr6, e8cai)ed 
by timely flight the punishment he justly merited. Besides 
courage, and distinguished military talents. Major Andr4 
possessed a vrell-cultivated mind. He was a proficient in 
drawing and in music, and showed considerable poetic 
talent in his Immorous Gow^hase^ a kind of parody on 
Ghevy-chasey which apjieared in three successive parts at 
New York, the lost on the very day of his capture. One 
of his last letters gives an aflecting incident relating to his 
first love. When stripped of everything by those who seized 
him, he contrived to retain the i)ortrait of Miss Sneyd, 
which he always carried on bis person, by concealing it in 
his mouth. He was not aware that this lady had breathed 
her last some months before. His unhappy fate excited 
universal sympathy both in America and all over Europe, 
and the whole British army went into mourning for him. 
A mural sculptured monument to the memory of Major 
Andrd W’as erected in Westminster Abbey by the British 
Government, when his remains were brought over and 
interred there in 1821. 

ANDREA, Giovanni, the most famous Italian canonist 
of the 14 th century, was born at Mugello, near Florence, 
about 1275. He studied canon law at Bologna, where he 
distinguished himself in this subject so much that he 
obtained a professorship of law, first at Padua, then at Pisa, 
and lastly at Bologna, rapidly acquiring a high reputation 
for his learning and his moral character. Little is posi- 
tively known of his history, though many curious stories are 
told regarding him — r./;., that, by way of self -mortification, 
he lay every night for twenty years on the bare ground with 
only a beards skin for a covering ; that, in an audience he 
had with Pope Boniface VIII., his extraordinary shortness 
of stature 'led the Pope to believe be w'os kneeling, and to 
ask him three times to rise, to the immense merriment of 
the cardinals ; and that he had a daughter, Novella, so ac- 
complished in law as to be able to read her father’s lectures 
in his absence, and so beautiful, that she had to read behind 
a curtain lest her face should distract the attention of the 
students. He is said to have died at Bologna of the 
plague in 1348, after having been a jirofessBr for forty-five 
years. He was buried in the church of the DominTcans, and 
the i)ublic estimation of his character is testified by hie 
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epitaph, in which he is styled Rahhi Doctorum^ Lux^ Cemor^ 
Normaque Morum. Andrea wrote the following works : 
(y/ow on the Sixth Book of the DecretaU; Oloeete on the 
Clemmtinee ; Commentary on the Buies of Sextus* His 
additions to the Speculum of Dnrando are a mere adapta- 
tion from the Catmlia of Oldradus, as is also the book Be 
Sponsalibus et Matrimonio, from J. Anguisciola. 

ANDREANl, Andrka, a celebrated engraver on wood, 
in chiarosftiro, was born at Mantua about 1540, and died 
at Rome in 1 023. His engravings are scarce and valuable, 
and are chiefly copies of Mantegna, Diirer, and Titian. 
The most remarkable of his works are “ Mercury and 
Ignorance,” the “Deluge,” “Pharaoh’s host drowned in the 
Red Sea” (after Titian), the “Triumph of Cflesar” (after 
Mantegna), and “ Christ retiring from tlie judgment-seat 
of Pilate.” 

ANDREASBERG, a town of Prussia, in the former 
kingdom of Hanover, situated in the Hartz mountains, at 
an elevation of nearly 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and at a distance of about 10 miles S.K from ClausthaL 
It contains 3321 inhabitants, many of whom are employed 
in the manufacture of lace, thread, or matches. In the 
vicinity there are valuable mines of silver, iron, lead, cobalt, 
arsenic, and copper. 

ANDREEVA, or Eitderi, a town of Russia, in the dis- | 
trict of the Caucasus, situated on the Aktash, 45 miles | 
south of Kizliar. It once had a large trade in slaves. 
Population, 12,000. I 

ANDREOSSI, Antoine-Fbanjois, Comte d', a very dis- 
tinguished French officer, was born at Castelnaudary in 
Languedoc, 6th March 1761, and died at Montauban, 
September 1828. He was of Italian extraction, and his : 
^andfather, Francois Andreossi, had taken part with Riquet 
in the construction of the Languedoc Canal in 1669. At 
the age of twenty he became a lieutenant of artillery, 
and he early joined the Republican party. He accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt as a chef de brigade^ serving with great 
distinction, and was selected as one of Napoleon’s com- 
panions on his unexpected return to Europe. Andreossi 
filled with honour many important offices of command 
during subsequent campaigns, and was appoirited ambas- 
sador to London after the treaty of Amiens. When Napo- 
leon assumed the title of Emperor, Andreossi was advanced 
to be inspector-general of artillery, and made a count of 
the empire. He was sent as ambassador to Austria, where 
he remained till the rupture with France in 1809 ; and 
when the fatal battle of Wagram prostrated Austria, he 
held the post of governor of Vienna as long as that 
<sapital was occupied by the French. He was after- 
wards sent by Napoleon as ambassador to Constanti- 
nople, where he conciliated the friendship of both 
Franks and Mahometans. In 1814 be was recalled by 
Louis XVIIL, who sent him, however, the cross of St 
Louis. Andreossi now retired into private life, till the 
escape of his former master from Elba once again called 
him forth. After the battle of Waterloo he finally quitted 
the scene of political life, relieving the tedium of retire- 
ment by writing several scientific memoirs. He was 
a man of solid and extensive acquirements. While in 
Elgypt he had contributed to the Institute of Cairo 
memoirs on the Valley of Lake Natron^ and on Lake 
Ifemaleh* Subsequently be published an account of the 
Campaign on the Main and the Rednitz; a memoir on 
the Flow of the Bloch Sea into the Mediterranean ; a 
history of the Canal du Midi^ known previously as the 
Cawd de Languedoc^ the chief share in the construction of 
which be claimed for bis ancestor ; and a memoir on the 
Conslanlinopl^ Water-works System, 

ANDR^ Jvku (1740-1817X an erudite Jesuit, bom 
in Valencia, and some time professor of literature in the 


university of Gandia. He is the author of a great number 
of treatises on science, music, the art of teaching the deaf 
and dumb, Ac. But his chief work, the labour of fully 
twenty years, is one in 7 vols. 4to, entitled DelV Origine^ 
dei Ptogressi^ e ddlo Stato attuale dHogni Letteralura^ 
where a great deal of •information is accumulated. (See 
Hallam’s Lit, of Eur, and Sismondi’s Lit of S, Europe^ 
vol. i.) 

ANDREW, St, the apostle, bom at Bethsawla in Gali- 
lee, brother to Simon Peter. He had been a disciple of 
John the Baptist, and followed Jesus upon the testimony 
given of Him by the Baptist (John i. 36, 40, Ac.) Andrew 
introduced his brother Simon, and they passed a day with 
Jesus, after which they went to the marriage in Cana 
{ibid ii.), and then returned to their ordinary occupation. 
Some months after, Jesus meeting them while they were 
both fishing together, called them to Him, and promised to 
moke them fishers of men. Immediately they left their 
nets and followed Him (Matt. iv. 19). Tradition assigns 
Scythia, Greece, and Thrace, as the scenes of St Andrew’s 
ministry : he is said to have suffered crucifixion at Fatrse 
in Achaia, on a cross of the form called Crux decussata 
( X ), and commonly known as “ St Andrew’s cross.” His 
relics, it is said, were afterwards removed from Patrse to 
Constantinople. An apocryphal book, bearing the title of 
The Ads of Andrew^ is mentioned by Eusebius, Epiphanius, 
and others. It is now completely lost, and seems never 
to have been received except by some heretical sects, as 
the Encratites, Origenians, Ac. This book, as well as a 
Gospel of St Andrew^ was declared apocryphal by a decree 
of Pope Gelasius' (Jones On the Canon^ vol. i. p. 179, et 
stq.) . 

ANDRE WES, Lancelot, D.D., Bishop of Winchester, 
one of the most illustrious of the prelates of England, was 
born in 1555 in Thames Street, Allhallows, Barking, 
London. His father Thomas was of the ancient family of 
the Suffolk Andrewes ; in his later years he became master 
of Trinity House. Lancelot was sent while a mere child 
to the Coopers’ Free School, Ratcliff, in the parish of 
Stepney. From this the you^h passed to Merchant Taylors* 
School, then under the celebrated Richard Mulcaster. In 
1571 he was entered at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
He was here one of the first four scholars upon the founda- 
tion of Dr Thomas Watts, successor of the venerable 
Nowell. Contemporaneously he was appointed to a scholar- 
ship in Jesus College, Oxford, at the request of the founder 
(Dr Price), by Queen Elizabeth. In 1574-5, he took his 
degree of B.A.; in 1576 he was chosen to a fellowship at 
his college ; in 1578 he proceeded M,A. ; in 1580 he was 
ordained, and in the same year his name appears as junior 
treasurer ; in 1581 he was senior treasurer, and on July 
11, was incorporated M.A. at Oxford. On passing M.A., 
he was appointed catechist in his college, and read lectures 
upon the Decalogue, afterwards published, causing n furor 
of interest far and near, as bis first quaint biographer 
Isaacson tells. The notes of these lectures printed in 
1642 authenticate themselves ; later editions have been 
suspiciously enlarged, and otherwise altered for the worse. 
The notes are historically valuable and important, inasmuch 
as with Bishops Jewell and Bilson, he teases in them, that 
Christ is offered in a sacrament, that is, his offering is 
reprewnted and a memoiy of his passion celebrated. 
Nothing can be more definite or emphatic than Andrewes’ 
repudiation of a red external sacrifice in the bread and 
wine. From the university Andrewes went into the North, 
on the invitation of Henry Hastings, earl of Huntingdon, 
lord president of the North. In 1586 he is again found 
at Cambridge taking his degree of B.D. In 1588 be suc- 
ceeded Crowley in the^ vicarage of St Giles, Cripplegate. 
Here he delivered his most penetrative and striktog 
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sermons on the TtmpUUion, in iit/t WildmiWy and the 
Lords Prayer — the former published in 1692, the latter 
in 1611, In a great sermon on April 10, in Eeuster week 
1588, he most effectively, and with burning eloquence, 
vindicated the Protestantism of the Church of England 
against the Romanists. It sounds oddly to have ^*Mr 
Calvin ” adduced herein and elsewhere as a new writer, 
with lavish praise and affection. Passing other ecclesi- 
astical advancements, Andrewes was preferred by Qrindal, 
at the suit of Walsingham, to the preWdal stall of St 
Pancras in St Paul’s, London, in 1589. The prebendary 
bad the courage of his opinions,” for Sir John Harington 
records that Sir Francis Walsingham, his patron, having 
laboured to get him to maintain certain points of ultra- 
Puritanism, he refused, having, as the garrulous Knight, 
in his State of the Church of England (pp. 143, 144), pun- 
ningly remarks, *‘too much of the ay6po$ in him to be 
scared with a councillor’s frown, or blown aside with his 
breath,” and accordingly answered him plainly, that they 
were not only against his learning, but his conscience.” 
On September 6, 1589, he succeed^ Fulke as master of 
his own college of Pembroke, being at the time one of the 
chaplains of Archbishop Whitgift. His mastership of Pem- 
broke was a success in every way. In 1589-90, as one of 
the twelve chaplains of the queen, he preached before her 
majesty a singularly outspoken sermon (March 4, 1590). 
In this year, on October 13, he pr^ched his introductory 
lecture at St Paul’s, upon undertaking to comment upon 
the first four chapters of Oenesis. These form part of the 
Orphan Lectures^ of the folio of 1657, i^n which there is 
no richer contribution to the theological literature of Eng- 
land, notwithstanding the imperfection of the notes in some 
cases. He was an incessant worker as well as preacher. 
He delighted to move among the people, and yet found 
time to meet with a society of antiquaries, whereof Raleigh, 
Sidney, Burleigh, Arundel, the Herberts, Saville, Stow, 
and Camden, were members. What by his often preaching, 
testifies Isaacson, at St Giles’s, and his no less often read- 
ing in St Paul’s, he became so infirm that his friends 
despaired of his life. His Charities were lavish, and yet 
discriminative. The dearth of 1594 exhibits him as 
another Joseph in his care for the afflicted and i)oor of 
“the Israel of God,” In 1595 appeared The Lambeth 
Articles^ a landmark in our national church history. 
Andrewes adopted the doctrine of St Augustine as modi- 
fied by Aquinas. Philosophically, as well as theologically, 
his interpretations of these deep things remain a permanent 
advance in theological-metaphysical thought. In 1598 he 
declined ofifers of the two bishoprics of Ely and Salisbury, 
his “nolo episcopari” resting on an intended alienation 
of the lands attached to these sees. On November 23, 

1600, was preached at Whitehall his memorable sermon 
on Justification, around which surged a controversy that is 
even now unspent. The preacher maintained the evan- 
gelical view as opposed to the sacerdotal. On July 4, 

1601, he was appointed dean of Westminster, and his 
sedulousness over the renowned school is magnified by 
Bishop Hacket in his Life of Archbishop WUliams* On J uly 
25, 1603, Andrewes assist^ at the coronation of James L 
In 1604 he took part in the Hampton Court Conference, 
and, better service, was one of the committee to whom we 
owe our authorised version of Holy Scripture. The dean 
frequently preached before the king, and his mi^esty’s own 
learning, given him by George Buchanan, made him a 
sympathetic hearer. Many of these state sermons are me- 
morable from their results and place in our ecclesiastical 
history. In 1606 he was appomted, after a third declin^ 
ture, bishop of Chichester. In 1609 he published his 
Tosimu in answer to Bellarmine’s Matthasus Tortus. 
This work is one of many bom of the gunpowder plot and 
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related controversies. It is packed full of learning, and 
yet the argument moves freely. Nowhere does Andrewes’ 
scholarship cumber him. It is as a coat of mail, strong 
but mobile. In this same year he was transferred from 
Chichester to Ely. His studiousness here was as intent 
as before. He again assailed Bellarmine in his Eesponsio 
ad Apologiam, a treatise never answered. From 1611 to 
1618, Andrewes is to be traced as preacher j^nd contro- 
versialist in season and out of season. In 161 7 he attended 
the king to Scotland. In 1618 he was translated to the 
see of Winchester. In this year he proceeded to the 
Synod of Dort. Upon his return he became in word and 
deed a model bishop, while in every prominent ecclesiastical 
event of the period he is seen in the front, but ever walk- 
ing in all beauty of modesty and benignity. His bene- 
factions were unprecedented. His learning made him the 
equal and the friend of Grotius, and of the foremost con- 
temporary scholars. His preaching was unique for its 
combined rhetorical splendour and scholarly richness, and 
yet we feel that the printed page poorly represents the 
preaching. His piety was that of an ancient saint, semi- 
ascetic and unearthly in its self-denial, but rooted in a deep 
and glowing love for his Lord. No shadow rests on his 
beautiful and holy life. He died 25th September 1626, 
and the leaders in church and state mourned for him as 
for a father. Two generations later, Richard Cra^haw^ 
caught up the univen^ sentiment, when in his lines Vjton 
Bishop Andrewes' Picture before his Sermons^ he exclaims 

*^Thi8 reverend shadow oast that setting sun, 

Whose glorious course throueli our horizon run, 

Left the dimme face of this aull hemisphere, 

All one great eye, all drown'd in one great ieare." 

It is to be regretted that the works of Bishop Andrewes 
have been only fragmentarily and uncritically collected 
and edited ; but the edition of the Anglo-Catholic Series 
suffices to place him in the front rank 'of the theologians 
of England. (Works, as originally published, and as col- 
lected ut supra ; Isaacson’s Life in Fuller’s Abel Bedivivus ; 
Buckeridge’s SemMn ; Russell’s Memoirs of the Life and 
Works (1860), a medley of materials and discursive notes ; 
British Museum Harleian MSS.) (a. b. g.) 

ANDREWS, James Pettit, an English historian and 
miscellaneous writer, was the younger son of Joseph 
Andrews, of Shaw-house, near Newbury, Berks, where he 
was born in 1737. He was educated j)rivately, and 
early discovered a taste for literature and the fine arts. 
Andrews was the author of several miscellaneous works, 
but his most extensive undertaking was his llutary of 
Great Britain^ connected with the Chronology of Europe^ 
with Notes^ Ac., of which, however, he lived to complete 
but two volumes. The first, which was published in 1794, 
in 4to, commences with Caesar’s invasion, and ends with 
the deposition and death of Richard II. ; and the second, 
which appeared in 1795, continues the history to the 
accession of Edward VI. The plan of this work was new, 
and in some respects singular ; a portion of the history of 
England is given on one page, and a general sketch of the 
contemporaneous history of Europe on the page opposite. 
He appears to have left off this ^ork to prepare a con- 
tinuation of Henry’s History of Britain^ which he published 
in 1796 in* one volume 4to, and two volumes 8vo. He 
died at Brompton 6th August 1797. 

ANDRIA, a town of Italy, in the province of Terra di 
Bari, situated in a plain 31 miles west of Bari. The town, 
which is said to derive its name from the caverns (antra) 
in the vicinity, is well built, and possesses a fine cathedral, 
founded in 1046 by Petro Normano, count of Trani. It 
has no manufactures of importance, but tAre is an exten- 
sive trade in almonds, which are imported in large quan- 
tities from the surrounding country. Andria was burned 
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in 1799 by General Brousster, and in 1861 it becaine part 
of the new kingdom of Italy. Population, 34,000. 

ANDRIEU, Bertrand, a celebrated engraver of medals, 
born, 24th November 1 761, at Bordeaujc. He is considered 
as the restorer of the art in France, which bad declined 
after the time of Louis XIV. ; and was so highly esteemed, 
that during the last twenty years of his life he was en- 
trusted by^he French Government with the execution of 
overy work of importance. Many of his medals are figured 
in the Metallic History of Napoleon. He died at Paris 
€th December 1822. 

ANDRISCUS, a man of mean extraction, who, pretend- 
ing to be the natural son of Perseus, last king of Macedonia, 
assumed the name of Philip, for which reason he was 
oalled Pseudo- Philtppus, the False Philip. Escaping from 
Rome, where he was imprisoned for his pretensions, he 
found a sufficient number of parti.sans in Thrace to en- 
oourage him to assert his claim to the throne of Macedonia, 
and enable him to defeat the Roman praetor Juventius, 
who had been sent against him. His brief reign was 
marked by great cruelty and extortion. In 148 B.c. he 
was completely defeated, and was carried captive to Rome 
by Q. Caecilius Metellus, for whom this triumph gained the 
name of Macedonicus. The victory placed Macedonia once 
more in the hands of the Romans, though at a cost of 
25,000 men. Andriscus was put to death by order of the 
jsenate. 

ANDROCLU8, a Roman slave who used to lead about 
the streets a lion that had forborne to injure him when 
turned loose upon him in the circus. The story is re- 
lated, on the authority of an eye-witness, by Aulus Qellius 
{Noct. Att.^ V. 14), who states that Androclus, having 
taken refuge from the severities of his master in a 
cave in Africa, a lion entered the cave and presented 
to him his swollen paw, from which Androclus extracted 
a large thorn. 

ANDROMACHE, in Greek legend, was the wife of 
Hector {Iliad, vi. 395), and daughter of Eetion, prince of 
Thebe in Mysia. Her father and seven brothers had fallen 
by the hands of Achilles, when their town w^as taken by 
liim. Her mother, ransomed at a high iirice, was slain by 
Diana {Iliad, vi. 428). To Hector Andromache bore a son, 
Scamandrius or Astyanax, whose death by the Greeks she 
was forced to look on ; and w^hen, her husband also slain by 
them and Troy taken, the captives were apportioned, she 
fell to Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, with whom she 
went to Phthia^ or, as it is also said, to Epirus, and there 
bore him the sons Molossus, Pielus, and Pergamus. Neo- 
ptolemus having been slain by Orestes, left her to the 
Trojan seer Helenus, who had followed him, and who now 
married her, and governed the kingdom of Molossia for 
her sons. After the death of Helenas, Andromache re- 
turned to Asia Minor with her youngest son Pergamus, 
who there founded a town named after himself. The tragic 
lK)et8 found a favourite subject in the events of her life, 
Rnd in her faithful and affectionate character as the wife of 
Hector. In works of art the death of Astyanax, and the 
farewell scene between Andromache and Hector {Iliad, vi. 
323) were represented, — the latter, it is said, in a painting 
which drew tears from Portia the wife of Brutus (Plutarch, 
BnU. 23). 

ANDROMEDA, in Greek legend, the daughter of 
Oepheus and Cassiopea, or Cassiepea, king and queen of 
the iEthiepians. Cassiepea having boast^ herself equal 
in beauty to the Nereids, drew down the vengeance of 
Neptune, the sea god, who sent an inundation on the land, 
and a sea monster which destroyed man and beast. The 
oracle of Ammdu announced that no relief would be found 
until the king exposed bis daughter Andromeda to the 
monster, and accordingly she was fastened to a rock on 


the shore. Perseus, returning f rom having slain the Gorgon, 
found her in this position, slew the monster, set her free, 
and married her against the opposition of Phineus, to whom 
she had before been engaged. Before leaving ^Ethiopia she 
bore a son, Perses, from whom the Persian kings traced 
their descent, as did also the kings of Pontus and Cappa- 
docia, who had a portrait of Perseus on their coins. Re- 
turning with her husband first to Seriphus, and finally 
to Argos, Andromeda bore him Alcseus, Sthenclus, and 
Eiectryon, and thus founded the dynasty of the Persides. 
After her death Andromeda was translated by Minerva 
to a constellation in the northern sky, near Perseus and 
Cassiepea. The tragic poets used the legend of her life, 
and in works of art the slaying of the monster by Perseus 
was represented. 

ANDRONICUS I. (Comnenus), Emperor of Constan- 
tinople, son of Isaac, and grandson of Alexis I. Comnenus, 
was born about the beginning of the 12th century. He 
was endowed by nature with the most remarkable gifts both 
of mind and body. He was handsome and eloquent, but 
licentious ; and at the same time active, hardy, courageous, 
and an excellent soldier. His early years were sj)ent in 
alternate pleasure and military service. In 1141 he was 
taken captive by the Turks-Scljuks, and remained in their 
hands for a year. On being ransomed, he went to Con- 
stantinople, where was held the court of his cousin, the 
emperor Manuel, with whom he was a great favourite. 
Here the charms of his niece, the princess Eudoxia, 
attracted him. She became his mistress, while her sister 
Theodora stood in a similar relation to the emperor Manuel. 
In 1152, accompanied by Eudoxia, he set out for an 
important command in Cilicia^ Failing in his principal 
enterprise, an attack upon Mopsuestia, he returned, but 
was again appointed to the command of a province. This 
second post be seems also to have left after a short interval, 
for he appeared again in Constantinople, and narrowly 
' escaped death at the hands of the brothers of Eudoxia. 
About this time (1153) a conspiracy against the emperor, 
in which Andronicus participated, was discovered, and ho 
was thrown into prison, lihere he remained for about 
twelve years, during which time he made repeated but un- 
successful attempts to escape. At last, in 1165, he was 
successful ; and, after passing through many dangers, 
reached the court of Jaroslav, grand duke of Russia, at 
Kiev. While under the protection of the grand duke, 
Andronicus brought about an alliance between him and 
the emperor Manuel, and so restored himself to the 
emperor’s favour. With a Russian army he joined Manuel 
in the invasion of Hungary, and assisted at the siege of 
Semlin. After a successful cam|)aign, they return^ to- 
gether to Constantinople; but a year after (1167), An- 
dronicus refused to take the oath of allegiance to the prince 
of Hungary, whom Manuel desired to b^me his successor. 
He was removed from coigrt^ but received the province of 
Cilicia. Being still undetf displeasure of the emperor, 
Andronicus fled to the court of Raymond, prince of 
Antioch. While residing here he captivated and seduced 
the beautiful daughter of the prince, Philippa, sister of the 
empress Maria. The anger of the emperor was again 
roused by this dishonour, and Andronicus was compelled 
to fly. He took refuge with Amaury, king of Jerusalem, 
whose favour he gain^ and who invested him with the 
town of Berytus, now Beirout. In Jerusalem he saw 
Theodora, the beautiful widow of the late king Baldwin, 
and niece of the emperor Manuel. Although Andronicus 
was at that time fifty-six years old, age had not diminished 
his charms, and Theodora became the next victim of his 
artful seduction. To avoid the vengeance of the emperor, 
she fled with him to the court of the sultan of Damascus ; 
but not deeming themselves safe there, they continued 
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their perilouB journey through Persia and Turkestan, round 
the Caspian Sea and across Mount Caucasus, until at 
length they settled among the Turks on the borders of 
Trebizond. Into that province Andronicus, with a body 
of adventurers, made frequent and successful incursions. 
While he was absent upon one of th^m, his castle was sur- 
prised by the governor of Trebizond, and Theodora with 
her two children were captured and sent to Constantinople. 
To obtain their release Andronicus made abject submission 
to the emperor ; and, appearing in chains before him, im- 
plored pardon. This he obtained, and was allowed to 
retire with Theodora into banishment in the little town of 
GSnoe, on the shores of the Black Sea. In 1180 the 
emperor Manuel died, and was succeeded by his son Alexis 
II., a youth of twelve or fourteen years, who was under the 
guardianship of the empress Maria. Her conduct excited 
popular indignation ; and the consequent disorders, 
amounting almost to civil war, gave an op[>ortunity to the 
ambition of Andronicus. He left his retirement, secured 
the support of the army, and marched upon Constantinople. 
Alexis was comiielled to acknowledge him as colleague in 
the empire. The empress was put to death, and her son 
^oon shared the same fate. His dead body is said to have 
been insulted by Andronicus, but the authorities for this 
and similar stories are in all probability prejudiced. An- 
dronicus, now (1183) sole emperor, married Agnes, widow 
•of Alexis II., a child eleven years of age. His short reign 
was characterised by strong and wise measures. He re- 
solved to check many abuses, but, above all things, to 
limit the power of the nobles. The peonle, who felt the 
severity of his law^s, at the same time acanowledged their 
Justice, and found themselvA protected from the rapacity 
of their superiors. The aristocrats, however, were in- 
furiated against him, and summoned to their aid William 
•of Sicily. This prince landed in Epirus wuth a strong 
force, and marched as far as Thessalonica, which he took 
and destroyed ; but be was shortly afterwards defeated, 
-and comi>elled to return to Sicily, Andronicus seems then 
to have resolved to exterminate the aristocracy, and his 
plans were nearly crowned 'wfch success. But in 1185, 
•during his absence from the capital, his lieutenant ordered 
-the arrest and execution of Isaac Angulus, a descendant of 
the first Alexi.«(. Isaac escaped, and took refuge in the 
•church of St Sophia. He appealed to the populace, and 
-a tumult arose which spread rapidly over the whole city. 
When Andronicus arrived he found that his power w'as 
overthrown, and that Isaac had been proclaimed emperor. 
His offers of a general |)ardon, and even of abdication in 
favour of his son, were rejected ; and, after an unsuccessful 
-attempt at escape, he was seized and dragged before the 
new emperor. Isaac delivered him over to his enemies, 
and for three days he was exposed to their fury and 
resentment. At last they hung him up by the feet between 
two pillars. His dying agonies were shortened by an 
Italian soldier, who mercifully plunged a sword into his 
body. He died on the 12th September 1185. 

ANDRONICUS 11. (PALiEOLOOUs), Emperor, w-aa born 
1260. He was the elder sou of Michael Palteologus, whom 
he succeeded in 1263. During his reign the Turks under 
' Osman conquered nearly the whole of Bithynia ; and to 
resist them the emperor called in the aid of Roger de Flor, 
who commanded a body of adventurers. The Turks were 
-defeated, but Roger was found to be nearly as formidable an 
• enemy to the imperial power. He was assassinated in 1 308. 
His adventurers declared war upon Andronicus, and after 
•devastating Thrace and Macedonia, settled in the southern 
l)art of Greece. From 1320 onwards the emperor was 
^engaged in war with his grandson, Andronicus, in whose 
favour he was compelled to abdicat^ 1 328. He retired to 
-a convent, and died about 1334. 
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ANDRONICUS HI., grandson of the preceding, was 
bom about 1296, His conduct during youth was so violent, 
that his grandfather resolved to deprive him of his right 
to the crown. Andronicus rebelled, and in 1 328 compelled 
his grandfather to al>dicate in his favour. During his 
reign he was engaged in constant war, chiefly with the 
Turks, who greatly extended their conquests. He died 
in 1341. 

ANDRONICUS of Cvrhuus, a Greek astronomer, 
about B.a 100, built at Athens an octagon tower, with 
figures carved on each side, representing the eight principal 
winds. A brazen Triton at the summit, with a rod in Lis 
hand, turned round by the wind, pointed to the quarter 
from which it blew. From this model is derived the 
custom of placing weathercocks on steeples. A consider- 
able portion of this tower still exists; and, instead of 
“ tower of the winds,” it should be called horologium, the 
name by w’hich it is designated by Varro. 

ANDRONICUS op Rhodes, the eleventh scholarch of 
the Peripatetics, lived about B.c. 70. His chief work was 
the arrangement of the writings of Aristotle, the materials 
for which had been supplied to him by Tyrannion. 
Besides arranging the works, he seems to have written 
paraphrases and commentaries, none of which have come 
down to us. Two writings under the name Andronicus 
are sometimes erroneously attributed to him, one on the 
Emotions, the other a commentary on Aristotle’s Elhic$. 

ANDROS, or Andro, the ancient Andros, an island of 
the Grecian Archipelago, the most northerly of the Cyclades, 
lying 6 miles S.W. of Euboea, and about 2 N. of Tenos. 
It is nearly 25 miles long, and its greatest breadth is 10 
miles. Its surface is for the most part mountainous, with 
many fruitful and well-watered valleys, which produce 
vines, grain, olives, pomegranates, lemons, figs, and oranges, 
and supply food for cattle, silk-wormsi and bees. At 
Andros, the capital, a town on the east coast, containing 
about 5000 inhabitants, there are silk and car|)et manu- 
factures, the former of which gives rise to a considerable 
export trade; but the harbour does not affordaccommodatiou 
except for vessels of small size, and is much inferior to that 
of Gaurio {Gaurium) on the west coast, near the ruins of 
an older Andros, the ancient capital of the island. Thi.H 
Andros, which was situated on the brow of a hill that 
commands the whole coast, contained a famous tem])ie, 
dedicated to Bacchus, and a spring that was said to flow 
with wine during the feast of the god. The island is 
supposed to contain about 15,000 inhabitants, the bulk of 
whom belong to the Greek Church. According to the 
ordinary account, Andros, which is said to derive its name 
either from Andreus, a general of Rhadamanthus, or from 
a seer called Andrus, was colonised by the lonians about 
1000 B.C., and soon became a place of some importance. 
In 480, after the battle of Salamis, Themistocles made an 
attempt to take the capital, wishing to punish the in- 
habitants for their readiness to assist the Persians in their 
invasion of Greece ; and, although he failed in this enter- 
prise, the island afterwards became for a time subject to 
the Athenians. In 333 it was added to the Macedonian 
empire; and after the death of Alexander the Great, 
became part of l^olemy’s kingdom. In 200 it was taken 
by the Roflians, who handed it over to Attains I., king of 
Pergamos; and in 133 it reverted to the Romans, in 
accordance with the will of Attains III. On the dissolu- 
tion of the empire of the East, Andros came under the rule 
of the Turks ; but now, along with the island of Tenos, it 
forms a government of the modern kingdom of Greece. 

ANDUJAR, a town of Spain, in the province of Jaen, 
Andalusia, situated near the Guadalquivir, 20 miles N.W. 
of Jaen. It is a dull, unhealthy place, possessing few build- 
ings of any architectural beauty ; but there is a road lead- 
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ing to an old bridge over the Quadalquivir which is lined 
with fine trees. The town has an inconsiderable trade in 
cattle, grain, oil, and fruit. It is most widely known for its 
porous earthenware jars, called alcarrazas^ which ]K)sse8s the 
property of keeping water cool in the hottest weather, and 
which are manufactured in great numbers from a whitish 
clay found in the neighbourhood. The Convention of 
Baylen was signed at Andujar in 1808 ; and the decree of 
the duke of Angouldme, by which all Spanish authorities 
were subordinated to the French, was published in the same 
town in 1823. Population, 14,096. 

ANDUZE, a town of France, in the department of Gard, 
situated on the Garden dAnduze, about 6 miles S.AV. of 
Alais. It po 3 ses.<^>s considerable manufactures of serges, 
stockings, hats, silk, and leather, and has 5303 inhabitants, 
many of whom are Protestants. 

ANECDOTE, a word derived from a j)rivative and 
to give out or publish, means originally something 
not published. It has two distinct significations. First, the 
primary one is something not published, in which sense it 
has been used to denote either secret histories, — Procopius, 
gives this as one of the titles of his secret history of 
Justinian’s court, — or portions of ancient writers which 
have remained long in manuscript and are edited for the 
first time. Of such anecdota there are many collections ; 
the earliest was probably Muratori’s, in 1709. Besides 
it, there are anecdota by Bekker, Bachmann, Cramer, 
Boissonade, Matranga, Miller, WolfT^ Yilloisin, Amaduci, 
Tischendorf, and, the most recent, Val. Rose, 1864-71. 
There are also anecdota of more modern writers ; some of 
these are given by Martene and Durand, Theeaurue Novub 
A necdotorum (1717), and Pez, Tliemurue Anecdoiorum 
Jfovusimus (1721). Second, in the |X)pu]ar acceptation of 
the word, which is to be traced to their being, in the first 
instance, colloquial, anecdotes are relations of detached 
interesting |)articulars. Of such anecdotes the collections 
are almost infinite ; the best in many respects is that com- 
piled by Byerley and Clinton Kol^rtson, known as the 
Percy Anecdotes (1820-23). 

ANEL, Dominique, an eminent French surgeon, born 
at Toulouse in 1679. He is celebrated for his successful 
treatment of aneurism and Jisiula lo/chrymalis^ and was the 
inventor of the probe and syringe still known by his name, 
lie wrote several medical works, published at Amsterdam 
1707, Turin 1713, and Paris 1822. He died about 1730. 

ANEMOMETER, or windrmeamrer (from ivc/ios, wind, 
and ficrpov, a measure), a contrivauce for indicating the 
rate and direction of the wind. Ever since the birth of 
true experimental science, it has been recognised as a 
matter of great importance and interest to man that he 
should know something of the laws according to which the 
atmospheric currents and changes are produced. Among 
meteorological phenomena, none deserve more attention 
than the elements of the wind ; and none have received 
more. Yet anemometry has been all along the least 8ac> 
cessful department of meteorology, partly owing, of course, 
to the nature of the agent to be dealt with, which is the 
very type of fluctuation, and partly to a mistaken path of 
observation that was too long followed. The error which, 
from the days of Hooke, in the middle of the 17th century, 
to within a comparatively recent period, misdirected the 
efforts of inventors, was the idea that the elements to be 
determined in the case of the wind are its direction and 
presiure^ whereas practically they are its direction and 
^locity. If the currents of air were anything like uniform, 
it would be a comparatively simple matter to deduce the 
velocity from the pressure ; but their variability is so very 
great, that lift relations between the velocity and the 
pressure 1)eo(nne nnworkably complex. We know, from 
the elementary principles of dynamici^ that the pressure at 
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any instant will vary as the square of the velocity* 
Obviously, therefore, the relative variations of the pressure 
will be twice as great as those of the velocity ; and the 
latter are too great, as we find them, to encourage us to 
double them artificidly. It must also be remembered that, 
from the inertia of th6 indicating apparatus, errors will in 
every case arise ; and these also will be doubled if we 
take the pressure instead of the velocity variations. From 
all this it will appear that comparatively little importance 
is to be attached to the earlier and to all statical modes 
of anemometry. 

The essentials of every anemometer are two : (1 ), a wind- 
mne, to show changes of direction ; and (2), a wind-gauge^ 
to show changes of velocity, or of force. There is also 
a distinction which we may have in every kind of meter. 
They may be either nonrrecording^ as merely exhibiting the 
variations to the eye ; or fecording^ or marking them per- 
manently on paper. 

The wind-vane, or weather-cock, is simply a flat sheet of 
thin metal, or two sheets in the shape of a thin wedge, at 
the end of a metal rod, the whole turning freely on a 
vertical axle. Besides serving to show the direction of the 
wind itself, the vane is often used to turn the gauge, so as 
to present the pressure-surface with its face always direct 
to the wind. 

Of all the gauges that have been invented or proposed it 
would be impossible to give even the names. The primi- 
tive statical forms of anemometer— that is, such as set 
against the force of the wind a gradually increasing re- 
sistance, with son^e means of indicating the point of balance 
— have been divided by Dr Robinson (Trans. Boy. Irish 
Acad., vol. xxii. p. 150) into tfiree classes : — First, vertical 
windmills, kept facing the wind by a vane, and acting by 
winding on their axle a string against some form of gradu- 
ated resistance. Of this nature were Dr Hooke’s anemo- 
meter (which is generally considered the first practical 
attempt in wind -measuring), and those of Wolflus and 
Martin. The second class consists of those in which 
the wind acts on a flat plate, usually a foot square, 
pressing it against the eiisticity either of a metallic 
spring or of a mass of confined air, a previous graduation 
of the elastic force having been made for each instrument. 
The first gauge of this type was invented by the celebrated 
Bouguer about the middle of last century ; and since his 
time there have been many attempts at improvement of 
this principle, the apparent simplicity of the spring- 
measure being its recommendation. Modified forms of 
Bouguer’s wind -pressure gauge are in use even at the 
present day ; and about a quarter of a century ago a self- 
registering adaptation of it was constructed by Osier, and 
very generally employed. The third class measures the 
wind-force by the difference of level it is capable of pro- 
ducing in an inverted syphon, or U tube, containing 
water or some other liquid. Lind’s anemometer, invented 
in 1775, is the best known irf this type, and is still in 
common use. It is simply a U tube, with one leg bent 
at right angles towards the upper end, and attach^ to a 
vane, so as to have its mouth constantly facing the wind. 
It is about half -filled with water, and a scale gradu- 
ated to hundredths of an inch is attached. The difference 
of level in the legs of the syphon indicates the force of 
the wind ; but it is only by experiment that the pressures 
corresponding to these differences can be laid down. Thus 
each instrument requires a carefully-constructed reference 
^ble of pressures and velocities corresponding to its ic- 
ings. According to Lind, a difference of level of 1 inch 
indicates a pressure of 5*2 lb on the square foot, and that 
ooriesponds to a velocity of about 32^ miles an boor, 
which is in common language a /bEpA wSsd. A difference 
of 3 inches would indicate a itorm, and one of 6 inches a 
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kurriccm. Bitalling this in sunj^city is a fourth class, 
that may be added to Dr Robinson’s, via, pendiUum 
anemomUeri^ where the pressure-plate is swung as a pen- 
dulum, and indicates the wind-force by its deviation from the 
vertical The first of this form was invented by the Marquis 
Poleni, and gained the prise of the French Academy in 
1733* They are still employed as simple rough-and-ready 
indicators to the eye of we strength of the wind. 

Sevei^ other anemometers have been contrived, which, 
from being essentially non-recording, may be mentioned as 
more curious than valuable. Among these are — (1.) Amuau 
cal ammometer^ suggested by Dr Hooke, and constructed 
by Delamanon, in which the wind was caused to sound 


autonmtically, in a set of pipes, a particular note corre- 
sponding to ito velocity ; (2.) LesMs anemometer^ or rather 
anemometric principle, which deduces the velocity of the 
wind from its effect in cooling a thermometer, it bemg sup- 
posed that the rate of cooling is proportional to the velocity 
of the wind; (3.) BrewstePe evaporation anemometer^ by 
which the velocity may be deduced from the amount of 
water evaporated in a given time from a rough open sur- 
face, such as sponge or flannel, the two being in proportion. 

Osier' e anemometer^ the last of the pressure-gauges we 
shall mention, being one of the most trustworthy and 
most common roistering anemometers in this country, 
merits a more particular description. It traces with pencils 
on a sheet of paper (which is moved along, either in a 
vertical or a horizontal position, at a constant rate by 
means of clock-work) lines which indicate changes of 
the wind, both in direction and in pressure. Its general 
principle will be readily understood without a diagram. 
Changes of direction are reoarded in this way. The axle 
that carries the vane, and turns with it, has keyed on its 
lower end a pinion which, working in a horizontal rack, 
moves it backwards or forwards as the axle turns one 
way or the other ; and a pencil fixed to the rack traces its 
movements on the register-sheet. Changes of pressure^ or 
mndrforce^ are measured by means of springs. A square 
foot of a light metal plate, placed vertically and turning 
with thejrane-rod, receives the^mpulse of the wind, and is 
forced against three springs, so arranged that one, two, or 
all of them may be pressed on according to the violence 
of the wind. The extent of compression against the 
springs is transmitted through the hollow vane-axle, by 
means of chains and pulleys, to a light spring, which 
presses a pencil gently against the paper. Variations of 
motion of the upper plate thus correspond to definite 
lateral deviations of this second spring pencil, and a wavy 
line is traced on the paper as it moves along. The register- 
sheet is ruled across its length into twenty-four equal parts, 
one of which passes the pencil points each hour; and 
lengthways it is ruled — first, with lines corresponding to the 
cardinal points, under the direction-pencil ; and secondly, ; 
on the field of the other pencil, with lines spaced by actual 
experiment so as to correspond to gradations of 5, 10, 15, 
20, 4ka 9> of wind-pressure on the square foot. Thus the 
pressure-curve, in the same way as on the indicator of a 
steam-engine, includes between it and the horizontal line 
of zero-pressure a space proportional to the amount of work 
done by the wind on the upper pressure-plate. Of coume, 
so long as the wind blows in one direction, the dir^tion- 
pencil traces a horizontal line ; and if there be no wind at 
all, both pencils trace the zero horizontal lines. 

We have not space to enter particularly into the history 
of the direct velocity-measuring anemometers^ As long 
atfo ae 1788, one was contrived on this principle by Mr 
rageworth for the measurement of air-curronts ; but to Dr 
Whewell bdongs the credit of first appreciating at its true 
value ^e velomty as opposed to the pressure^ measure. In 
^ Oem, Tfoms,^ vol vi., he describes an instrument of 


his own devising, which was afterwards extensively used. 
Sir W. Snow Harris recommended it strongly to the British 
Association in 1844, exhibiting results of bis own observa- 
tions with it during three previous years. Owing, however, 
to some practical defects, such as the great frictional resist- 
ance of toothed wheels and endless screws, which have 
more effect on the indications of a gentle wind than of a 
high one, and to the want of an arrangement for indicating 
the times of the variations. Dr Whewell’s instrtrment has 
now fallen into disuse. A description of it may be found 
in Drew’s PrcuitiocU Meteorology. One of the most valu- 
able contributions to this science was made by Dr Robinson, 
of Armagh, who between the years 1843 and 1846 con- 
ducted a number of experiments and calculations on the 
proper form to be given to the revolving vanes. He found 
radical defects in the principle of all the vanes previously 
employed ; either their moving power was not sufficiently 
great to make the frictional correction inconsiderable, or 
their velocity, in place of being less, was often three or 
four times greater than that of the wind, requiring greater 
complicacy of machinery to reduce the speed of the tracing 
point ; or, lastly, their results were not identical, though 
constructed after the same type. The form adopted by 
Robinson to remedy these defects is that shown in the 
figure. ^ Though it hod been suggested to him by Edge- 
worth, it deservedly bears the name of Sobinson's Cups 
(fig. 1), as he was 
the first to show ex- 
perimentally and anar 
lyrically its advan- 
tages. The arrange- 
ment consisted of 
four light metal 
hemispheres C, of as 
large a diameter as 
convenient, extended 
at the ends of light 
and strong metal 
radii, so that they _ , ^ 

shall be as far from Fw* l.-Cups and Vane of Anemometer. 

the axis of motion as possible, and so reduce the effect of 
friction to a minimum. They require no vane to keep 
them facing the wind, that represented by F, F, in the 
figure having a movement quite independent of the cups, 
as will be explained presently. He found that the cups 
move at almost exactly one-third of the rate of the wind — 
a happy simplicity of ratio — and this for all instruments 
made after one type. Experiments were made with sets 
of two, three, four, and six cups ; but the velocity ratio 
between the cups and the wind was simplest and most 
constant with four, the number now universally employed. 
In the paper already quoted {Trane. Roy. Irish Acad.^ vol, 
xxii.), Dr Robinson describes a self-registering apparatus, 
to which he had fitted the horizontal cups. But we shall 
describe instead one of the more modern and simple 
registers, which seems to leave little further to be desired 
in the way of compactness and accuracy. It is the inven- 
tion of Mr Beckley, of the Kew Observatory, and is 
described in full in the Report of the British Association^ 
1858, p. 306. The outside, or wind-receiving parts are 
represented in the above figure, and consist of Robinson’s 
cups C, for the wind-velocity, and a double fan F, or 
windmill governor, for wind-direction. The fans serve as 
a vane, turning so as to keep their axes constantly at right 
angles to the wind, and are more steady than the ordinary 
vane. They are connected with the outer brass tube B, 
and carry it round with them on any change of wind- 
direction. The second figure shows the manner in wWch 
the motions of the fans and cups are recorded. R is a 
cylinder, which carries the register-sheet, on which the 
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two pencils^ P, Q, press lightly. It is turned round at a 
uniform rate by clock-work in E, making a complete revo> 
lotion in twenty-four hours, or moving through half an inch 
per hour. Horizontal lines divide the sheet into hour 
spaces, marked 1, 2, 3, dec., in the figure. The fan, or 
direction-azle B (fig. 1), communicates its motions to a 
mitre wheel M (fig. 2), which, gearing into the bevel wheel 
T, moves the cylinder D, with its brass pencil P. By 
a change* of the wind from north to south, the pencil 
would trace a line along the cylinder between the verti- 
cal lines N and S. In like manner the velocity of the 
cups is communicated by a shaft passing through the 
direction-axle to a mitre wheel W, which moves the bevel 
wheel N, the cylinder L, and its pencil Q. Vertical lines 
are drawn on the paper, so that the pencil moves over 
one space, while the wind travels 10 miles, or the cups 
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one-third of that distance. The velocity range does not 
extend beyond 50 miles, that being sufficiently high above 
the average rate of the winds. The sheet requires to be 
renewed, and the clock-work rewound every twenty-four 
hours, a matter of only a minute or two. The figure 
shows a simple brass spiral pencil; but the pencil de- 
vised by Beckley for the Kew Observatory consists of 
a strip of brass fixed spirally on edge, so that for equal 
increments of rotation of its cylinder its point of contact 
with the register-sheet shifts along by equal increments 
horizontally. 

Anemometry now forms a most important feature in all 
meteorological observations, and many important and re- 
markable results have appeared since the invention of 
self-recording apparatus. See Meteorology. 

ANET, a town of France, in the department of Eure- 
et-Loir, situated between the rivers Eure and Yfegre, 9 
miles N.R of Dreux. It contains the ruins of a magnifi- 
cent ^tle, built by Henry II. for Diana of Poitiers, and 
near it is the plain of Ivry, where Henry IV. defeated the 
armies of the League in 1590. It has 1418 inhabitants, 
who carry on a small trade in corn, wood, and fodder. 

j^EURISM (from ivtvpv(rim^ a dilatation), a cavity, 
which contains blood, either fluid or coagulated, and which 
communicates with an artery ; the walls of the cavity are 
formed either of the dilated artery or of the tissues around 
the vessel. This affection, a malady of middle life and old 
age, may arise in consequence of injury or disease of the 
blo^-vessels. 

ANGARA, Upper and Lower, two rivers of Asiatic 
Russia^ in the government of Irkutsk. The former rises 
in the mountains to the east of Lake Baikal, and falls into 
the head of the lake after a course of nearly 300 miles. 
The latter, which is sometimes called the Upper Tungonska, 
flows out of Lake Baikal, near its southern extremity, and 
passing the town of Irkutsk, falls into the Yenisei, after a 
course of about 1100 miles. The current of the river is 
very strong, forming several rapids in its progress. The 
scenery on its banks is frequently extremely bMUtiful. 
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ANGARIA (ajryape/a), a sort of government postal 
system adopted by the Romans under the empire, bor- 
rowed from the ancient Persians, among whom, accord- 
ing to Xenophon, it was established by Cyrus. Ck>urier8 
(angarif ayyapoi) on horseback were posted (/xmft), at cer- 
tain stages along the chief roads of the empire, for the 
transmission of royal despatches by night and day in all 
weathere. The supply of horses and their maintenance 
were compulsoiy, constituting under the Romans a burden 
from which the emperor alone could grant exemption. 
Hence the word came to mean generally compulsory service 
in the despatch of royal messages. 

ANGEL is a transcription of the Greek ayyfXos, a mes- 
senger, but in signification corresponds to the special theo- 
logical sense which the latter word assumed among the 
Hellenistic Jews (and hence in the New Testament and in 
Christian writings), by being adopted as the translation of 
the Hebrew Mal^aJth. Thus both name and notion of angel 
go back to the Old Testament. 

The Old Testament belief in angels has two sides, being, 
on the one hand, a particular development of the belief in 
special manifestations of God to man ; and on the other 
hand, a belief in the existence of superhuman beings stand- 
ing in a peculiar relation of nearness to God. These two 
sides of the doctrine are historically associated and co- 
operate in the later developments of Biblical angelology, but 
are not in all parts of the Old Testament fused into perfect 
unity of thought. 

The first side of the belief in angels is expressed in the 
word MaJCokK, a messenger or ambassador, — more fully, 
messenger of Jeh&oah [R V,, angel of the Lord], messenger 
of God. The whole Old Testainent revelation moves in the 
paradox that God is invisible and inaccessible to man, and 
yet approaches man in unmistakable self-manifestation. 

This manifestation takes place in various ways, — in the 
priestly oracle, in prophecy, in the glory of God within the 
sanctuary [shekhina]. But in particular early history 
represents God as manifesting himself by his messenger. 

In special crises “ the messenger of Jehovah ” calls from 
heaven to Hagar or to Alyaham (Gen. xxi., xxii.) Or if 
God seeks to commune more fully with a man, his mes- 
senger appears and speaks to him. The narratives of such 
angelophanies vary in detail. Generally there is but one 
angel, but Abraham is visited by three (Gen. xviii.) 
Sometimes the dignity of the heavenly visitor is detected 
while he is present, at other times he is mistaken for a 
prophet, and recognised only by something supernatural in 
his disappearance (Judges vi. 21, /., xiii. 20). Jacob 
wrestles all night with a man/’ who at length with a 
touch dislocates his thigh (Gen. xxxii. 24, /.) At other 
times no human form is seen. It is the angel of Jehovah who 
speaks to Moses in the burning bush, and leads the Israelites 
in the pillar of cloud and smoke (Exod. iii. 2, xiv. 19). 

In all this there is perfect indifference to the personality 
of the angel, who displays no individuality of character, 
refuses to give a name (Gen. zxxiL; Judges xiii.), acta 
simply as the mouthpiece of God. This is carried so far 
that in his mouth the pronoun / indicates Jehovah him- 
self ; while the narrative passes, without change of sense, 
from the statement, **the angel of Jehovah appeared, 
spoke,^* (fee., to Jehovah appeared, spoke.” {Cf, for 
example, Exod. iii. ver. 2 with ver. 4 ; ziiL 21, with xiv. 19.) 
Those who see the angel say they have seen God (Judges 
xiii. 22 ; Gen. xxxii. 30). The angelophany is a theophany 
as ^rect as is possible to man. The idea of a full represen- 
tation of God to man, in all his revealed character, by means 
of an angel, comes out most clearly for the angel that leads 
Israel in the very old passage, Exod. xxiii. 20, /. This 
angel is sent before the people to keep them in the way • 
and bring them to Canaan. He speaks with divine autho- 
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rity, And enforces his commands by divine sanction, **for 
ipy name the compass of my revealed qualities] is in 
him." The question naturally arises, how the angel who 
possesses these high predicates stands related to angels 
who elsewhere appear not representing the whole self- 
manifestation of Gk)d to his people, but discharging 
isolated commissions. The Biblical data for the solution 
of this question are very scanty. An essential distinction 
between the ^^angel of the Lord/’ who speaks in all things 
with full divine authority, and subordinate angels, is 
sought mainly in den. xviii. and in Exod. xxxii. 30, 
xxxiii. compared with Isaiah Ixiii. 9. In the former case, 
though two of the three angels leave Abraham, Jehovah 
goes his way only on the departure of the third. Yet the 
two angels when they come to Lot are apparently as direct 
a manifestation of to him as the third was to Abraham 
(xix. 18, /.) And in the other passage it has not been 
clearly made out that there is really a distinction drawn 
between an angel who represents God’s presence and an 
angel of a lower kind who does not do so. The notion 
(long current in dogmatic theology, and which goes back 
to the earliest controversies between Jews and Christians) 
that ^Hhe angel of the Lord,” as contradistinguished from 
created angels, is the Logos — ^the second person of the 
Trinity — ^has found defenders down to the present day 
(Hengstenberg, Keil, <kc.), but certainly does not express 
the sense of the Old Testament writers. And it seems 
equally unprofitable to ba^e on such passages as we have 
cited, a controversy whether “ the angel of Jehovah ” is one 
special angel charged throughout history with special func- 
tions towards the covenant people, dt is any angel who 
from time to time has atspecial commission, or is to be 
viewed, at least in some cases, not as a hypostatic being, but 
simply as a momentary sinking of the invisible God into 
the sphere of visibility. The funetion of the angel so 
entirely overshadows li\& ptr^oTudity^ that the Old Testa- 
ment does not ask who or what this angel is, but what he 
does. And the answer to *^is last question is, that he 
represents God to man so directly and fully, that when he 
speaks or acts God himself ^ felt to speak or act The 
strongest passage perhaps is Gen. xlviii. 15,/. 

The disposition to look away from the personality of the 
angels and concentrate attention on their ministry, runs 
more or less through the whole Old Testament angel- 
ology. It is indeed certain, — to pass to the second side of 
the doctrine, — that the angelic figures of the Bible narra- 
tive are not mere allegories of divine providence, but were 
regarded as possessing a certain superhuman reality. But 
this reality is matter of assumption rather than of direct teach- 
ing. Nowhere do we find a clear statement as to the crea- 
tion of the angels [Gen. ii. 1 is ambiguous, and it is scarcely 
legitimate in Psalm cxlviii. to connect ver. 2 with ver. 5j, 
That they are endowed with special goodness and insight, 
analogous to human qualities, appears as a popular assump- 
tion, not as a doctrine of revelation (1 Sam. xxix. 9; 2 Sam. 
xiv. 17, xix. 27). Most characteristic for the nature of 
the angels is the poetical title “ sons of God ” {Bn4 Elohim^ 
or, with a slight modification, BnS ElivUy in English version 
incorrectly “mighty,” “sons of the mighty,’] Ps. jaix. 1, 
Ixxxix. 6), which, in accordance with the idiomatic force 
of the word sons, may be paraphrased, “ Beings who in a 
subordinate way share something of divine majesty.” 
Perhaps in Psalm Ixxxii. the name Elohim itself varies with 
the more usual “sons of Elohim.” 

Taken collectively, the angels form the hosts of Jehovah 
(Ps. ciii. 21, *c.), or the host of heaven (1 Kin^ xxii. 19), 
names correlative to the new title of God which springs 
up at the close of the period of the Judgei^ “ Jehovah [God 
of] hosts.” The notion of angels as divine armies is not 
like tiiat of tiie individual “ messenger ” closely connected 


with the theophanic history (yet compare Gen. xxxii. 1, 2 j 
Joshua V. 13, but belongs rather to the delineation 
of the mcgesty of Qod in poetry and prophecy. As the whole 
conception of the heavenly palace and throne is obviously 
symbolical, we must allow for conscious poetic art when the 
angels ore represented surrounding G^’s throne in the 
form of an assembly or privy council of holy ones (conse- 
crated servants), praising his name, or receiving his com- 
mands, and reporting their execution (Ps. lAcix., Ixxxix. 
6-8 ; 1 Kings xxii. 19, /./ Job i.) Similarly much must 
be allowed for the free play of fancy when in the last 
judgment against the enemies of his people, Jehovah 
descends to battle with his heroes (Joel iv. 11), his holy 
ones (Zech. xiv. 5), or when he triumphantly enters Zion 
amidst myriads of heavenly war chariots (Ps. Ixviii. 17). 
Compare Isa. Ixvi. 15, Hab. iii., which show how closely 
such imagery is connected with the physical phenomena of 
the thunderstorm. 

With the development of the idea of countless hosts of 
divine ministers is naturally associated, in place of the old 
angelic theophany, the conception of an invisible agency 
of angels, who are henceforth seen only in vision or to eyes 
specially opened (Num. xxii. 31 ; 2 Kings vL 17). To 
the guidance of Israel by the angel of Jehovah succeeds 
the belief in angelic guidance of individuals (Ps. xxxiv. 
7), more or less poetically worked out (Ps. xci. 11). Con- 
versely, pestilence and other judgments are angelic visita- 
tions (2 Sam. xxiv.; 2 Kings xix. 35; Ps. Ixxviii. 49, 
where the “evil angels” of the English version are not wicked 
angels, but angels of evil). At length this is carried so far 
that all natural forces that serve God are viewed as his 
messengers, Ps. civ. 4 : “He makes winds his messengers, 
flaming fire his ministers.” This passage clearly shows the 
elasticity of the whole conception. Similar is the way in 
which the stars, which share with the angels the name 
“ host of heaven,” appear associated with the latter (J ob 
xxxviii. 7). Hence the later elemental angels. 

Angelic interpretation between God and man reappears in 
Job. xxxiii. 23 (c/. iv. 13,/.), and converse with angels forms 
a large part of the visionary setting of the later prophetical 
books (Ezekiel, Zechariah). But these visions, to which the 
prophets do not ascribe objective reality, illustrate rather 
the religious imagination than the theology of the period. 

The idea of ranks and classes of angels, though naturally 
suggested by the conception of a host {cf, Joshua v. 13, 
sqq,), was up to this tinie undeveloped ; for neither the 
purely symbolical cherubim, nor the unique and obscure 
seraphim of Isaiah vi., have in the Old Testament the 
meaning later conferred on them of distinct classes of 
angels. But the angels of Zechariah present something of 
a systematic scheme, though it seems unsafe, with Ewald 
and others, to see in the seven eyes of Jehovah (iii. 9, iy. 
10) a developed doctrine of seven chief angels (as in Tobit 
xii. 15; Rev. viii. 2), parallel to and influenced by the 
Amesha’qpentas of the Eranian mythology. The b^k 
of Daniel shows a much fuller development in a similar 
line. Israel, Persia, &c., have special angels (princes), 
whose contests represent those of human history (chaps. 
X., xii., cf. Isa. xxiv. 21,/.) “The grea) prince who pre- 
sides over ” Israel is named Michael (who is like God ?), 
and the angelic interpres is called Gabriel (man of God). 
The analogy of these notions to those of Zarathustrism is 
less decided than has often been supposed; but the freedom 
which Old Testament writers allow themselves in matters of 
imaginative representation, to which these conception s mainly 
belong, is such as to render foreign influence quite credible. 

The ranks, classes, and names of angels Are a w ojinte 
topic of post-canonical, and especially of ApoogJijPlHterar 
ture. In the book of Enoch, cherubim, And 

even the wheels of Ezekiel’s vision, become distinct classes 
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of angeb ; and Rafael (r/. Tobit xii. 5), Phanuel, Uriel, 
are added to the names of individual arcWgels. 
Specially celebrated is the interpretation which this book 
gives of Qen. vi. 2, where the sons of Qod are under- 
stood as angels. This interpretation seems to have in- 
fluenced Jud^ ver. 6 (c/. 2 Pet. ii. 4), was current in the 
early church as well as in Judaism, and (though the narra- 
tive so understood is quite unique in the circle of Biblical 
ideas) is defended on philological grounds by the best 
recent scholars, the occurrence being viewed as history or 
as m 3 rth according as the interpreter is theosophically or 
critically inclined. Of other passages in later J ewish litera- 
ture it may suffice to refer to the full account of the crea- 
tion of angels of various functions, presiding over various 
powers of nature, in the Book of Jubilees {cf, Roensch, Das 
Burk der Julnlden^ p, 259). 

The angelology of the New Testament attaches closely to 
the notions already developed. The ministry of angels is, 
as in the Old Testament, specially connected with the 
work of salvation (Hcb. i. 14), and with the person of 
Christ (John i. 51), to whom after the temptation (and at 
Gethsemane ?) angels minister, and who can at will com- 
‘ mand their aid (Mat. xzvL 53). As in the later Old Testa- 
ment books, revelations by angels are given in vision or 
dream, but even waking eyes see the angel or angels who 
minister at the resurrection. So an angel delivers Peter 
(Acts xii.), &c. As in the Old Testament, the figure of 
angels is human, their raiment white, and their aspect 
luminous. A multitude of angels appear singing praises at 
the nativity (Luke ii, 13), and in general they sympathise 
with the repentance of sinners and the progress of the 
divine kingdom (Luke xv. 10; 1 Pet. i. 12). Gabriel 
reappears in Luke i. The belief in special guardian angels 
of individuals appears as current (Acts xii. 15), but the 
words of Jesus (Mat, xviii. 10) hardly go farther than the 
statements of the Psalms. The angelic hosts of the pro- 
phetic eschatology are naturally transferred to the second 
coming (Parusia) of our Lord. The saints after the resur- 
rection are like the angels (Mat. xxii. 30 ; Luke xx. 36). 
In the Apocalypse angels play a great part. Notable 
features, in addition to the seven highest angels (viii. 2), 
are the angels of the seven churches (who, however, are 
by many taken as human figures, church officers), and the 
association of special angels with cosmical forces, e.g., 
angels of fire and water (xvi. 5, xiv. 18). The same idea 
appears even more sharply expressed in the writings of 
Paul, if, as Ritschl has rendered plausible, the elements 
(elemental powers) of the world (Col. ii ; Gal. iv. 3) are 
the angels, and specially the angels of the law. This view 
is connected with the characteristic position of Paul and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, that the inferiority of the old 
covenant is stamped by the fact that the law was given 
and enforced by angels (Gal. iii., iv. ; Heb. ii. ; cf Acts vii. 
53), an idea partly based on Exod. xxiii. 20, /., and partly 
on a transference to Sinai of the usual poetico-prophetic 
imagery of a theophany — a transference suggested by Ps. 
Ixviil 17, Deut xxxiii. 2, and actually carri^ out in the 
LXX. translation of the latter text, and in the current Jewish 
theology of the period. Angel worship is condemned in 
Col. iL (probably with reference to Essene doctrine) ; cf 
Rev. xix. 10. In Heb. ii., and 1 Cor. vi. 3, Christians are 
superior to angels. 

Theological reflection on the doctrine of angels already 
begins among the Alexandrian Jews ; and Philo, who calls 
them chorus of unembodied souls occupying the air, 
places them in close parallelism to his speculations on the 
divine ideas or powers. From this association the transi- 
tion is ea^ to Gnostic speculations, where the ranks of 
angels appear as produced by successive emajmtion, and 
thus serve to fill up the interval which Gnosticism puts 
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between God and the world. In this connection we find 
also a doctrine of creation by angels (Basilides), and 
dualistic views of good and evil angels. Against these 
heresies the early church emphasises &e creation of angels 
and the fall of the evil angels, but Origen tdls us that up 
to his time the ecclesiastical doctrine did not define “quando 
isti^ creati sint vel quales aut quomodo sint” On those 
topics, however, many subtle questions arose, t.g.^ whether 
angels have bodies of an ethereal kind, whether ^ey were 
created before the world or along with the light, Ac. 
Gradually angel-worship sprung up, and in spite of the 
opposition of the best fathers (Theodoret, Augustin, Ac.), 
b^me firmly established, and is still acknowl^ged in the 
Roman catechism. An elaborate theory of the angelic 
hierarchy, based on Neoplatonic doctrines, is laid down in 
the work of Pseudo-Dionysius, De Hieror^ia Celuii (6th 
century), and exercised much influence on mediasval tbeo- 
logy, which accepted the work as a genuine product of the 
apostolic age. The schoolmen treat of angels under the 
doctrine of creation, dividing rational creatures into angels, 
who are pure spirits, and men {Sent. Lib. ii., dist. i., sqq.\ 
and the nature and powers of angels form the most notori- 
ous problems of the misdirected subtlety of the schools (cf 
e.g.^ Duns on the Second Book of Sentences). Protest^t 
theologians have always felt less interest in the subject, 
and generally reduce the doctrine of angels to a mere 
appendix to the doctrine of creation or of God’s works. 
Recent writers often go much farther. Thus, Schleier- 
macher sums up the whole doctrine of angels by saying, 
that the possible existence of angels should not influence 
conduct, and that revelations of their being are no more to 
be looked for. A reaction, pcfltly root^ on the later 
philosophy of Schelling, has led several German theologians 
(Hofmann, Ac.) to lay more weight on the doctrine. 

The Biblical doctrine of angels must be studied with the 
aid of the best books on Biblical theology (Schulz, Oehler, 
Ewald, Weiss, Ac.), and of the commentaries on special 
passages. The book of Enoch is accessible in Dillmann’s 
translation, and other Jewish notions may be found in 
Eisenmenger. The literature# of the subject, theological 
and theosophic, is immense. (w. b. s.) 

ANGEL, a gold coin, first used in France in 1340, and 
introduced into England by Edward IV. in 1465. It 
varied in value between that period and the time of Charles 
I. from 6s. 8d. to 10s. The name was derived from the 
representation it bore of St Michael and the dragon. 

ANGELICA, a genus of plants of the natur^ order of 
the Umbelliferao. The name Angelica is popularly given 
to a plant of an allied genus. Archangelica officinalis^ the 
tender shoots of which are used in making certain kinds 
of aromatic sweetmeats. 

ANGELO, Michel. See Michel Angelo Buonareoti. 

ANGELUS SILESIUS, a German philosophical poet, 
was bom in 1624 at Breslau or Glatz, and died at Breslau 
in 1677. His family name was Johann Scheffler, but he is 
generally known under the assumed name which marks the 
country of his birth. Brought up a Protestant, and at 
first physician to the Duke of Wiirtemberg, he embraced, 
in 1653, the Roman Catholic religion, and took orders as 
a priest. His peculiar religious faith, founded on his early 
study of the works of Tauler and Bdhme, as expressed in 
his hymns (Cherubinischer Wandersmam)^ is a mystical 
pantheism founded on sentiment. The essence of God he 
held to be love : Qod, he said, can love nothing inferior to 
himself : but he cannot be an object of love to himself 
without going out, so to speak, of himself, without mani- 
festing his infinity in a finite form ; in other words, by 
becoming man. Qod and man are therefore essentially 
one. A selection of his hymns, which are very popular in 
Germany, was published in 1820 by Yamhagen Von Ease. 
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ANGERMANN, a river of Sweden, which rises about 
lat. 65* N, and long, 15* K, among the mountains that 
separate Sweden from Norway, and flows in a south- 
easterly direction through Westerbotten and Westnorrland, 
entering the Gulf of Bothnia near Hemosand, c^ter a 
course of about 250 milea^ during which it passes through 
several lakes. It is navigable for upwards of 50 miles 
from the sea, and the scenery on its banks is sometimes 
very beautiful. 

ANGEBMDNDE, a town of Prussia, capital of a circle 
of the same name in the province of Brandenburg, situated 
on Lake Miinde, 43 miles from Berlin, by the Berlin-Stettin 
railway. It contains about 6400 inhabitants, who are 
chiefly employed in the manufacture of woollen and linen 
goods, 

ANGERS, an ancient city of France, capital of the 
department of Maine-et-Loire, and formerly of the old 
province of Anjou, situated on the Maine, about 4 miles 
from its junction with the Loire, and 161 miles S.W. 
of Paris. The streets of the upper and older quarter of 
the city, which occupies the slope of a rising ground on 
the left bank of the river, are narrow and often very 
steep, and the houses have a sombre, although somewhat 
picturesque appearance, from the quantity of slate that is 
used in ^eir construction. Many of these buildings, how- 
ever, have given place to others of a more modem style, 
particularly near the site of the old ramparts, now occupied 
by beautiful boulevards, while on the opposite side of the 
river a now quarter has sprung up, which is regularly and 
tastefully built Among the principal buildings in Angers 
are the castle, situated o^ a rock commanding the city, 
once a place of great strength, but now used as a prison, 
barrack, and powder magazine ; the fine cathedral of St 
Maurice, rebuilt in 1225, and remarkable for its beautiful 
stained glass windows ; the H6tel Dieu, built by Henry IL 
of England ; and several of the parish churches. Angers 
is the seat of a bishop, and possesses schools of different 
grades, various learned societies, a library of about 40,000 
volumes, and a gallery containing a good collection of 
pictures and statues, includflig some fine works by the 
sculptor David of Angers. There was once a university 
ill the town, as well as a military college, at which the 
Earl of Chatham and the Duke of Wellington received 
part of their education ; but the former has been abolished, 
while the latter has been removed to Saumur. The chief 
manufactures at Angers are sail-cloths, ropes, linen goods, 
hosiery, sugar, leather, wax, and oil ; there is also a con- 
siderable trade in corn, wine, and fruits, and in the neigh- 
bourhood there are extensive slate quarries, which give 
employment to about 3000 workmen. Population, 58,464. 
Angers is the ancient JulwmagvAy or, as it was latterly 
called, Andecavia^ whence the city is said to derive its 
present name. It was captured by Odoacer in 464 a.d., 
and by Clovis in 486 ; it suffered severely from the in- 
vasions of the Northmen in 845 and the succeeding years, 
and of the English in the 12tb and 15th centuries; the 
Huguenots took it in 1585, and the Yendean royalists 
were repulsed near it in 1793. 

ANGERSTEIN, John Julius, an opulent London mer- 
chant, and a distinguished patron of the fine arts, was born 
at St Petersburg in 1735, and settled in London about 
1749. His collection of paintings, consisting of about 
forty of the most exquisite specimens of the art, purchased 
by the English Government, on his death in. 1822, for 
£60,000, formed the nucleus of the National Gallery. 

ANGHIARI, a small town of Italy, in the province of 
Arezzo^ situated 10 miles N.K of A^zzo, not far from 
the Sovara, a tributary of the Tiber. The Milanese, under 
Niocolo Piccinino, were here defeated by the Florentines 
in 1440. Population of the commune, 6900. 
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ANGILBERT, St, the most distinguished poet of his 
ag^ was the secretary and friend of Charlemagne. After 
filling the highest ofilces under that monarch, and receiv- 
ing the hand of his daughter Bertha in marriage, he retired 
in 790 to the monaste^ of Centule, or Saint Riquier, of 
which in 794 he was made abbot He left this retreat 
from time to time when the king required his services, and in 
800 assisted at Rome at his coronation. He clied in 814. 
Angilbert was called by Charlemagne the Homer of his time. 

.^GINA PECTORIS, a term applied to a violent 
paroxysm of painful sensations in the chest, arising for the 
most part in connection with some form of heart disease. 
An attack of angina pectoris usually comes on with a 
sudden seizure of pain, felt at first over the region of the 
heart, but radiating through the chest in various directions, 
and frequently extending down the left arm. A feeling of 
constriction and of suffocation accompanies the pain, 
although there is seldom actual difficidty in breathing. 
When the attack comes on, as it often does, in the course 
of some bodily exertion, the sufferer is at once brought to 
rest, and during the continuance of the paroxysm expe- 
riences the most intense agony. The countenance becomes 
pale, the surface of the body cold, the pulse feeble, and 
death appears to be imminent, when suddenly the attack 
subsides, and complete relief is obtained. The duration 
of a paroxysm rarely exceeds two or three minutes, but it 
may last for a longer period. The attacks are apt to 
recur on slight exertion, and even in aggravated cases 
without any such exciting cause. Occasionally the first 
seizure proves fatal ; but more commonly death takes place 
as the result of repeated attacks. Angina pectoris is gene- 
rally held to be a nmrods^ or nervous Section of the heart, 
but its causation is still a matter of uncertainty. It seems 
occasionally to manifest itself where no organic heart 
disease is discoverable, either in life or after death, but in 
the great majority of cases some morbid condition of the 
heart’s structure is undoubtedly present. A diseased state 
of the coronary arteries, the nutrient blood-vessels of the 
heart, has been found in a large proportion of the cases 
examined pout mortem; but, on the other hand, these 
arteries may be found diseased where no paroxysm of 
angina had ever occurred ; and further, it is well known 
that various other forms of heart disease may have angina 
pectoris associated with them as a prominent symptom. 
Angina pectoris is extremely rare under middle life, and is 
much more common in males than in females. It must 
always be regarded as a disorder of a very serious nature. 
In the treatment of the paroxysm much relief is obtained 
by opiates, and by the inhalation, under proper precautions, 
of amesthetic vapours, such as ether, chloroform, and 
nitrite of amyl. To prevent the recurrence of the attacks, 
something may be done by scrupulous attention to the 
state of the general health, and by the avoidance of mental 
or physical strain, for it is certain that attacks in those 
who are the subjects of the disorder are often precipitated 
by errors in living, and by undue exertion or excitement. 

ANGLE, a term employed in different senses, the most 
common and simplest use of 
it — to which all the rest may 
be referred, and by which they 
may be explained — being to 
indicate the inclination of two 
straight lines to each other. 

Suppose 0 F in the figure to 
turn about O from the posi- 
tion O B towards O C, like the 
opening outof the legsof a pair 
of compasses, the angle form^ 
by 0 B and O F, which is dis- 
tinguished as the angle B 0 F, measures the extent or degree 
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of the turning or opening, being of course entirely inde- 
pendent of the length of Sie lines. The ordinary method 
of measuring angles is based on the division of the circum- 
ference of a circle into 360 equal parts, called degrees, 
the angles formed by lines radiating from the centre being 
proportional to the arcs of the circumference which the 
lines intercept. If 0 C makes equal angles with the 
straight line A O B, each of them is a right angle, or an 
angle of 90°. In the figure A 0 £ is an angle of 60°, and 
cor and F O B are each 45° ; whence E O F is 75°, 
E O B 120°, <kc. By the angle curved lines make with 
each other is meant the rectilineal angle contained by the 
tangents to the curves. See Geometry and Tbigonometby. 

ANGLES. According to the usual account, which rests 
on the authority of Bede, the Angles were one of three 
tribes who passed over from the Continent in the 5th and 
6th centuries, and taking possession of different parts of 
England, formed the main and dominant element in its 
subsequent population. The Saxons, he tells us, and he is 
followed by the authors of the Saxon chronicles, were 
situated in what is now Holstein ; the Angles occupied the 
district to the north, probably extending across the penin- 
sula, and beyond the Angles were the Jutes, in (approxi- 
mately) the modern Jutl^d. Hypothetically they are 
identified with the Angli of Tacitus, who were seat^ on 
the Lower Elbe ; and certainly they belonged to the 
Low German race. Some historians, as Professor Henry 
Morley, regard the distinction between Saxon and Angle 
as a mere accidental difference of name ; the people them- 
selves employing the name of Angles, while Saxon was a 
foreign designation applied to them by the Homans and 
Celts ; and this vie^ might be supported by the fact that, 
w'hile the boys admired by Gregory, according to the well- 
known tale, were “Angles,” his missionaries were sent to 
the Jutiah kingdom of Kent. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that whatever the origin of the words Angle and 
Saxon may be, they express^, from the time of the inva- 
sions downwards, a difference that was, if not radical and of 
long continuance, at least real and obvioua The Angles 
were a strong and vigorous people, and not only founded 
three kingdoms in England, — Northumbria, East Anglia, 
and Mercia (which all, and especially the first, exercised a 
great influence on our early history), — but also spread 
through a large part of the Lowlands of Scotland. Their 
language was soon brought under literary culture, and 
suppli^ a groundwork for the later and richer develop- 
ments of the southern Saxons ; and it is still to be distin- 
guished in the Northumbrian dialect and the Lowland 
Scotch. They have left us, though in the form of a rifaci- 
mentoy one of the most remarkable literary legacies we 
possess— the poem of Beowulf, and claim the honour of 
producing Ceedmon and the venerable Bede. See Thorpe’s 
Lappenberg ; and Morley, Writers before CJuiucer, 

ANGLESEA or Anglesey (t.e., the Angle’s Island), the 
Mom of Tacitus, an insular county of North Wales, sepa- 
rated from the mainland of England by the Menai Strait, 
over which Mr Telford’s magnificent suspension bridge was 
thrown in* 1826, followed by the renowned tubular railw^ay 
iron bridge in 1850. The island contains 193,511 acres. The 
surface is for the most part flat, and the soil but moderately 
fertile. The exports consist of barley, oats, cattle, sheep, 
and hogs ; and a considerable trade is carried on in butter; 
cheese, hides, tallow, wax, and honey. It contains valuable 
mlner^ and famishes (though not so abundantly as 
formerly) copper, lead, silver, marble, asbestos, limestone, 
marl, and coal. The chief copper mines are at Parys, and 
were first worked in 1768 ; and those of coal are at Mal- 
traeth and Tredfaeth. The stones for the towers of the 
tubular bridge were quarried at Penmore, 4 miles north of 
Beaumaris. There are no manufactures of importance. The 
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I herring fishery in some years gives employment to a part of 
the inhabitants ; and other kinds of sea-fish are abundwt 
Anglesea was anciently famous as the seat of the Druidical 
pontiff and a Druidical college ; and a number of (so-called) 
Druidical remains — such as the cromlechs atPlasNewydd — 
are still to be seen. In 61 a.d. Suetonius Ps.ulinus attacked 
the Druids in this their safest retreat, and they were 
utterly subdued by Agricola in 78. About 450 Caswallon, 
prince of Cambria, chose this island for his seat of govern- 
ment, and it continued to be the residence of the princes 
of North Wales till the final subjugation in 1277. At 
present the northern form of Wel£ is spoken by the 
peasantry, but in the towns English is very generally 
understood. The country is divided into 6 “ hundreds,” 
and 76 parishes. The number of inhabitants in 1861 was 
38,157 ; and in 1871, 35,127. This decrease is ascribed 
to emigration, occasioned by the depressed state of the 
mining trades and lack of agricultural employment. The 
county returns one member to parliament, and one is also 
returned by the boroughs of Beaumaris, Holyhead, Amlwch, 
and Llangefni. 

ANGLESEA, Abthub Annesley, Earl op, lord privy 
seal in the reign of King Charles II., the son of Sir Francis 
Annesley, Lord Mount-Norris, and Viscount Valentia, in 
Ireland, was bom at Dublin 10th July 1614. He was for 
some time at the imiversity of Oxford, and afterwards 
studied law at Lincoln’s Inn. In the beginning of the 
civil war he sat in the parliament held at Oxford ; but 
afterwards became reconciled to the opposite party, and 
was sent commisslbner to Ulster in 1645, to oppose the 
designs of the rebel Owen Roe £)’Neal. He was president 
of the council of state after the death of Cromwell, and 
was principally concerned in bringing about the Restora- 
tion. He succeeded to his father’s titles in 1660, and in 
1661 was enrolled in the English peerage as Lord Annesley 
of Newport-Pagnell, Bucks, and of Anglesea. During 
Charles’s reign he was employed in various important 
affairs, was i^e treasurer of the navy, and for some time 
held the office of lord privy |eal. Annesley was a person 
of great abilities and of very extensive learning, and was 
well acquainted with the constitution and laws of England. 
In his lifetime he published several works, chiefly of a 
polemical and political character. He died in April 1686. 

ANGLESEY, Henry William Paget, ptbst Marquis 
OP, one of the most distinguished British generals of the 
19th century, was born on the 17th of May 1768. He was 
the eldest son of Henry Lord Paget, first il^rl of Uxbridge, 
of whose family of twelve sons and daughters he was the 
last survivor. He received his early education at West- 
minster school, and passed thence to Christchurch, Oxford, 
where he took the degree of M. A Quitting the university 
in 1790, he entered parliament the same year as member 
for the Carnarvon group of boroughs, for which he sat six 
years. But to his high-spirited and impetuous nature the 
soldier’s life was most attractive ; and during the excite- 
ment which was occasioned by the outbreak of the wars of 
the French Revolution, Lord Paget raised on his father’s 
estate the r^ment known at first as the Staffordshire 
Volunteers, and afterwards as the 80th Foot in the regular 
army. Of this regiment he was named lieutenant-colonel. 
Having entered the army, and pass^ rapidly through the 
subor^nate grades, he obtained his commission as lieu- 
tenant-colonel on the 12th September 1793. In the fol- 
lowing year he commenced his career of active service in 
the campaign of Flanders, under the Duke of York. So 
greatly did he distinguish himself, especially during the 
retreat which followed the repulse of Turooing, that not- 
withstanding his youthful years, he was appointed, in the 
temporary absence of Lord Cathcart, to the command of 
bis brigade. Transferred soon after his return to England 
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to a cavalry regiment^ 16th light Dragooi^ he was thence- 
forth attached to that branch of the service which he was 
to raise to the highest degree of efficiency, and in connec- 
tion with which he was to achieve his greatest triumphs. 
About the same time (July 1795), Lord Paget married 
Lady Caroline Elizabeth Yilliers, daughter of the Earl of 
Jersey. I^moted colonel in 1796, he was transferred in 
April 1797 to the command of the 7th Light Dragoons, 
and then began to apply himself strenuously to the improve- 
ment of discipline, and the introduction of a new system 
of cavalry evolutions. In 1799 he took part in the cam- 
paign, brief and disastrous, of the Duke of York in Hol- 
land. In the general attack (Oct, 2) he distinguished 
himself by a dashing and successful charge on a superior 
body of the enemy’s cavalry. On him devolved the 
arduous task of guarding the rear in the retreat, and while 
thus engaged, he routed a much larger body of French 
cavalry under General Simon, recovering some captured 
cannon, and taking five of the enemy’s guns. Devoting 
himself through the following eight years, with zeal equal 
to his abilities, to the discharge of his regimental duties, 
and to the perfecting of the reforms which he had previously 
introduced, he attained the rank of major-general in April 
1802, and that of lieutenant-general in April 1808. At 
the close of this year the great war with the French in the 
Peninsula began, and Lord Paget was sent, with two 
brigades of cavahy, to join the division of the army under 
Sir David Baird, who was then marching to join Sir John 
Moore in his advance on Salamanca. He landed at 
Coruna, and in the face of very great difficAlties succeeded 
in effecting the junction. It was during this march that 
the first confiict with the French in Spain took place, — a 
small party of French posted at Bueda being surprised and 
cut off by Lord Paget. In the retreat ordered by Sir John 
Moore, after the fall of Madrid, Lord Paget was charged 
with the protection of the rear, and, notwithstanding the 
frequent harassing attacks of the enemy, the losses of the 
British were trifling. He especially distinguished himself 
by brilliant and successful encou|iters with the French at 
Sahagun, Mayorga, and Benevente. His spirited repulse of 
the advancedguardof theFrenchat Benevente, wherehealso 
captured the commander of the imperial guard, General Le- 
febvre Desnouelles, especially contributed to the safe arrival 
of the British at Coruiia. At the battle of Coruna, fought 
on the 16th January 1809, and mournfully memorable for 
the fall of the brave Sir John Moore, Lord Paget had the 
command of the reserve ; and while the dying commander 
was being carried from the field, his lor^hip, by a swift, 
courageous movement, repulsed a superior force of the 
enemy, thus deciding the fate of the day and securing the 
safe embarkation of the British army. With this action 
his services in the Peninsular war terminated, and in the 
autumn he returned to England, where he applied himself 
to his parliamentary duties as member for Milboume Port. 
He sat for that borough six years (1806 to 1812). In 
1810 he obtained a divorce from his wife, by whom he 
had had eight children, but with whom he had not lived a 
happy life. The some year he married Lady Cowley, who 
had about the same time been divorced from Lord Cowley. 
Lady Paget was soon after married to the Duke of Argyle. 
In 1812 he succeeded his father and took his seat in the 
House of Lords as Earl of Uxbridge. Three years later 
his services as general were called for on a grander field, 
and his reputation was raised to the highest pitch. In the 
spring of 1815 all Europe was startled by the news of the 
escape of Napoleon L from his island prison, Elba, of his 
reappearance in France at the head of an army, and of his 
• reassumption of the imperial dignity. Without delay the 
armies ^ the allies were sent again into the field, the 
English under the Duke of Wellington as commander-in- 
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chief, and the English cavalry under the command of the 
Earl of Uxbridge. At the decisive battle of Waterloo 
(18th June), after twice leading the guards to the charge, 
he placed himself at the head of the heavy brigade, and 
by a third rapid and terrific charge, completely over- 
whelmed the trusted French guards, 1^ by Count D’Erlon, 
making 3000 prisoners, and killing most of the rest 
Other brilliant feats followed, which won for the Earl of 
Uxbridge on that day a place of honour second only to 
that of the great duke himself. In the confusion which 
followed, Napoleon, from a low rising ground, directed the 
fire of four guns, and by one of their discharges, almost the 
last shot that was fired, the earl was struck on the knee, 
and amputation of the limb was found to be necessary. 
This was effected in a private house at Waterloo, and the 
limb was buried in the garden. Visitors are shown the 
chair in which the earl sat during the operation, the boot 
taken from the amputated leg, and the monument over its 
burial-place. A pension of £1 200 a year was voted to him 
on account of the loss of his limb, but he generously 
declined to accept it. Five days after the battle the ser- 
vices of the earl were rewarded by the dignity of Marquis 
of Anglesey, conferred on him by the Prince Hegent ; and 
he was soon after nominated Knight Grand Cross of the 
Bath. Similar honours were bestowed on him by the 
emperors of Austria and Russia and the king of Hanover. 
In 1 81 8 he was elected Knight of the Garter. He attained 
the full rank of general in the following year. His support 
of the proceedings against Queen Caroline made him for 
a time unpopular, and when he was on one occasion beset 
by a crowd, who compelled him to shout “ The Queen,” 
he added the wish, May all your wives be like her.” At 
the coronation of George IV. the Marquis of Anglesey 
filled the post of lord high steward of England. At the 
close of April 1827 he became a member of the Canning 
administration, taking the post of master-general of the 
ordnance, previously held by Wellington. He was at the 
same time sworn a member of the privy council. Under 
the Wellington administration he accepted the appointment 
of lord-lieutenant of Ireland (March 1828), and in the dis- 
charge of his important duties he greatly endeared himself 
to the Irish j)eople. The spirit in which he acted, and the 
aims which be steadily set before himself, contributed to 
the allaying of party animosities, to the promotion of a 
willing submission to tlie laws, to the prosperity of trade, 
and ,to the extension and improvement of education. On 
the great question of the time his views were opposed to 
those of the Government. He saw clearly that the time 
was come when the relief of the Catholics from the penal 
legislation of the past was an indispensable measure, and 
in December 1828 he addressed a letter to the Roman 
Catholic primate of Ireland distinctly announcing his 
view. This led to his recall by the Government, a step 
sincerely lamented by the Irish. He pleaded for Catholic 
emancipation in parliament, and on the formation of Earl 
Grey’s administration, in November 1830, he again became 
viceroy of Ireland. The times were changed ; the great 
act of emancipation had been accomplished, and the te^ of 
the viceroy in his second tenure of office was to resist the 
agitation commenced and carried on by O’Connell. He 
felt it his duty now to demand Coercion Acts for the security 
of the public peace ; his popularity was diminished, differ- 
ences appeared in the cabinet on the difficult subject, and 
in July 1833 the ministry resigned, the viceroy retiring at 
the same time. To the Marquis of Anglesey Ireland is 
indebted for the Board of Education, the origination of 
which may perhaps be reckoned as the most memorable 
act of his viceroyalty. For thirteen years after his retire- 
ment he remain^ out of office, and took little part in the 
affistirs of government. He joined the Russell ^ministra- 
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tion in July 1846 as master-general of the ordnance, finally | 
retiring with his chief in March 1852. His promotion in 
the army was continued by his appointment to the com- 
mand of the horse guards in 1842, and completed by his 
advancement to the rank of field-marshal in 1846. A life 
of brave service and faithful devotion to duty was closed 
by a peaceful death on the 29th April 1854. The charac- 
ter of the Marquis of Anglesey, appreciated and admired by 
all classes and parties, was sketched by a contemporary 
journalist in the following terms : — “ Seldom have bravery, 
gentleness, and generosity been combined in such noble 
proportions. In his character there was not a fold, it was 
all oi>en as the day. His politics were thoroughly liberal, 
and with more far-sighted and sound statesman^ip in them 


than the world has perhaps given him credit for. ... He 
had a sound, shrewd understanding, a judgment seldom at 
fault, often acting like an instinct, and accompanied with 
a moral courage not inferior to his brilliant physical bravery 
in the field of battle.” He strenuously supported every 
measure of reform in church and state, and, with sagacious 
forecast anticipating public opinion, earnestly advocated in 
their days of unpopularity the great measures of Catholic 
emancipation, parliamentary reform, and free trade. The 
marquis had a large family by each of his two wives, — two 
sons and six daughters by the first, and six sons and four 
daughters by the second. His eldest son, Henry, suc- 
ceeded him in the marquisate. (w. l. a. c.) 


ANGLING 


T he art of angling, or of catching fish by a rod and line, 
is of very ancient derivation. The earliest writer 
upon it in our country was the Dame Juliana Berners, who 
wrote a treatise on it in the Hook of St Albans^ printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1496. Between that time and the 
present there have been nearly a thousand books, or parts 
of books, written and published upon this subject. 

The practice of angling may be arranged under three 
heads, viz., top or surface, mid-water, and bottom angling. 
Surface angling includes fishing with an artificial fiy, or 
daping with a live fly or other insect ; mid-water fishing 
includes spinning or trolling with a dead bait and fishing 
with a live bait; bottom fishing includes angling with 
worms and other baits, either resting on or travelling with 
the stream along the bottom. The last is usually tlio first 
practised by the angler, and we will therefore take it first. 

Bottom Fishing. 

The school-boy who conies home for the midsummer 
holidays, usually commences his apprenticeship to the art 
of angling by fishing for some of the carp tribe in some 
pond or river near his residence. For this purpose he 
provides himself with a rod usually of from 12 to 14 feet 
long, and generally made of bamboo-cane, which is the best 
for the purpose. A small reel, with 30 or 40 yards of silk 
line, a light quill float, a yard or two of fine silk-worm 
gut, and a hook tied on at the end of it, which for general 
work should be either Nos. 6, 7, 8, or 9 in size, and a few 
split shots pinched on the line for sinkers. Ho then 
plumbs the depth of the water by the aid of a plummet, 
and fixes his float on the line at such a depth that the 
hook barely or just touches the bottom. His chief baits 
are worms and gentles or maggots. The worm (the red- 
dest are the best) is stuck on the hook by being threaded 
from head nearly to the tail. The gentles, to the number 
of two or three, being stuck on as may be convenient. For 
gentles the smaller hooks are used ; and the hook being 
baited, is cast into the water and hangs suspended by the 
float. When there is a bite the float bobs under, and the 
angler jerks the road up or strikes, hooks his fish, and, if a 
big one, plays it, — that is, allows it to swim violently about 
until tir^ — when he draws it ashore and lands it. In 
still-water fishing for carp, tench, roach, Ac., the angler 
uses now and then a handful of what is termed ground- 
bait to draw the fish round his hook. There are many 
substances used for this, — worms, gentles, grains, boiled 
barley or wheat, Ac., Ac., — but the best and most general 
is a mixture of bran, soaked bread, and a little boiled rice | 
up together ; if with this is mixed a few handfuls 
otlwifen gentles, usually obtained from horse slaughter- ! 
yards, there is no better bait. To ensure sport it is often 
necessary to bait a spot, or pitch, as it is termed, one or two I 


evenings previously. In still-water fishing this is all that 
has to bo done. In bottom fishing in running water the 
same preliminaries are observed in taking the depth of the 
water, baiting, Ac. ; but when the tackle is dropped into 
the water the stream carries it along, and the angler, keep- 
ing the top of his rod over his float, follows it down his 
swim, as it is called, until he reaches the end, or as far as 
he desires to fish, when he pulls his tackle out, and returns 
to the head of the swim, and recommences striking at every 
bob or dip of his float. In stream fishing he must either 
cast his ground-bait in so far up stream that it will find 
bottom in his s^im, or he must knead it into balls with a 
stone in the middle or mixed with clay, so as to sink it to 
the bottom at once. In choosing a swim on the banks of 
a river, if the angler cannot see a good stock of fish any- 
where, he should choose some spot which fish may be 
supposed to haunt, — a spreading root, or bough, or over- 
hanging bank with a hole under it, a deep hole near banks 
of weeds, or a deep eddy off some sharp stream. Here the 
bottom should be pretty level and free from obstructions, 
and the stream not too si§ift nor too slow, so that the float 
may travel steadily and evenly without hindrance through- 
out. If he cannot decide on any spot, let him look along 
the bank for places worn by the angler's feet, or where 
debris of bran, Ac., points out that some angler has previ- 
ously fished and baited the stream. Having baited a 
pitch one. day, it should never be neglected on ^e next, as 
the fish will have had time to find out the bait, and will 
perhaps be collected together there. Of course the choice 
of a pitch will be guided very much by the species of fish 
the angler desires to fish for. The places they frequent 
are noted hereafter. When the angler has hooked a big fish 
which he cannot lift out without ^nger to tackle, he uses 
a landing-net, that is, a bag-net on an iron ring fastened to 
the end of a pole, which he slips under the tired fish and 
lifts securely to the bank. When fishing on a river bank 
the last words in Walton’s ComjpltU Angler are to be strictly 
observed, viz., “ Study to be quiet,” for violent disturbance 
or motion is fatal to sport. Having deliberately chosen a 
pitch and baited it, the angler should not desert it hastily, 
or if he leaves it for a time for another, he should return 
to it and give it another trial. In angling from a punt or 
boat a shorter rod is used than from the bank, from 10 to 
12 feet being the limit. In the Thames plan the punt or 
flat-bottomed boat is fixed directly across the stream by 
means of two iron-shod poles which are driven into the 
bottom. The depth being taken, and the ground-bait 
thrown in, the angler, sittii^ with his face down stream, 
drops his tackle in close to die boat, and allows it to float 
down stream unchecked as faras the line, which is generally • 
a yard or two longer than the rod, will permit, when he 
strikes, pulls up the tackle^ drops it again in close to the 
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punt, and repeats the operation time after time. In the 
middle of these punts ^ere is generally a well, so that the 
fish when caught are kept alive in the well until the day^s 
fishing is over. On the Trent the method adopted is 
different The punt or boat, if used at all, is fixed diagon- 
ally and not directly across the stream. A very fine and 
light silk line is employed, which will float easily and 
does not sink much at any time. A veiy easy-going reel 
or winch is used, which turning on an oiled spindle lets off 
the line very rapidly, and is set running with the lightest 
touch of the finger. The rod being held at an angle of 90 
the line is allowed to run freely, until the float and bait go 
sometimes as far as 50 or 60 yards down the stream, — a 
plan which has many advantages, as much more ground 
is covered than in the restricted swim of the Thames 
method, and the fish are less shy in biting so far from 
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the boat. The ground-bait is usually thrown in loosely 
above the punt, and generally consists of chopped worms 
or greaves (tallow-melters’ refuse), and as the swim is so 
long an one the ground-bait is certain to fetch the bottom 
somewhere within it. In Norfolk a different plan still is 
adopted. "The punt is anchored lengthwise straight up 
and down, and the anglers fish on either side of it ; but the 
water being usually very deep the rods are longef and the 
tackle heavier, and besides the moving float they have 
another rod, the tackle to which is so heavily weighted that 
the baited hook rests on the bottom, and is not to be 
moved by the streani — the fish picking up the bait at 
leisure, and the float showing the bite. This is termed 
“tight corking.** These are the chief methods employed 
in float fishing at the bottom. But other methods of 
fishing with a stationary bait without a float are often 



adopted. The ledger is the chief of these (see fig. 1 in the 
cut). This consists of a gut line a yard or two long, which 
runs through a bullet or a lump of lead pierced with a 
round hole. On the hook side of the line an obstruction 
is fastened so that the lead cannot slip down to the hook, 
but the line is free on the rod side of the lead. The hook 
being baited, the lead is dropped into the water and rests 
on the bottom, a tight line between the rod top and the lead 
being kept. The instant a fish bites at the hook, the line 
being free in that direction, it is felt at the rod top, and 
the angler, yielding a little line to let the fish get the bait 
and hook well in his mouth, strikes, lifting the lead, and so 
hooks the fish. Another method, called the clay-ball, is to 
tie a bit of stick across the line a little above the hook, 
» which is baited with gentles and greaves, and then to weld 
a lump of clay and ground-bait on the line round about 
the bit of stick. This is dropped to the bottom, and the 


' fish, attracted by the ball of bait, come up to devour, and 
in time find the baited hook and take it most unsuspect- 
ingly. Sometimes the baited hook is buried in the ball of 
bait, and the fish are allowed to dig it out. Sometimes a 
I float is used in conjunction with a small clay ball to show 
I the bites. Another plan of bait fishing at the bottom is 
! with a free line, with only a very light sinker of a split 
; shot or two on the line. The hook is baited with a worm, 
and allowed to travel along the bottom, the bite being felt 
or seen in the action of the line on the water or the rod 
top. This is chiefly employed in trout fishing. 

Mid-Water Fishing. 

Spinning is the first branch of this kind of fishing, and 
; is used chiefly for pike and trout, though salmon and 
I other fish occasionally are fished for and taken thus* It 
i consists in drawing along through mid-water a bait ia 

II. — 
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disposed on a series of hooks as to revolve rapidlj, thus 
showing its silvery sides constantly to the hsh of prey, and 
attracting them to run after it and capture it, when the 
hooks which are about it in turn capture them. A small 
fish — a little trout, dace, gudgeon, or bleak principally, as 
these are the best fish for the purpose — is hung on a range 
of hooks called a flight. This flight generally or mostly 
consists %f three triangles, or three hooks welded back to 
back, tied upon gut or gimp at intervals of half an inch or 
60 , a reversed hook near the tail to keep it bent, and above 
them a sliding hook working in an eye, called the lip hook 
(see fig. 2 in cut). A fish is then chosen suitable to the 
length of the flight, the lowest triangle is stuck on the 
middle of the side of the tail, the reversed hook just above 
it is then stuck into the fish a little below the vent, so as 
to keep the tail of the fish bent or crooked. The other 
two triangles are then stuck into the side of the bait in a 
straight line towards the fish’s mouth. The line is then 
twisted two or three times round the shank of the lip 
hook, so as to bring it just to the bait’s mouth and to keep 
it firmly there. The hook is then passed through both 
lips of the bait, and the bait is ready for use (see fig. 3 
in cut) ; then it is hung on to a tackle called the trace. 
This consists of a yard or two of gut, single or twisted, 
or gimp, as may be desired; and at intervals of 18 or 20 
inches or so, one or more swivels are placed to permit the 
bait to revolve freely without also turning the line, which 
would cause the whole running line to snarl and tangle, 
and a lead or sinker, so disposed as to promote the same 
object, is put on just above the swivels, and the trace is 
complete. (The ujtper part of the tackle in fig. 3 from swivel 
to swivel shows the trace.) The whole apparatus then 
being looped on to the main or reel-line, is dropped into 
the water, and being drawn rapidly through it, if the bait 
be proi>erly arranged on the hooks, spins with wonderful 
swiftness, often like one long line of flashing silver. If it 
does not spin well, but wobbles,” as it is termed, the 
hooks are not properly fastened into the bait, and either 
do not lie straight and even along the side, or the head or 
tail of the bait is too slack or too tight. This must be 
amended as the bait cannot spin too well The object of 
its spinning well is not only to attract the fish, but to con- 
ceal the hooks. The arrangement of the hooks on the flight 
given above is the one most commonly adopted by Thames 
spinners, who are the best hands in this branch of fishing, 
but there are many other arrangements which are sold by 
tackle-makers, of which the Francis and Fennell tackles 
are perhaps the chief. The reel-line used in spinning is 
usually m^e of plaited silk, dressed with a composition to 
stiffen it and to prevent tangling ; and the line is heavier 
or lighter according as the bait and tackle to be used is 
heavier or lighter. In working a spinning-bait, the angler 
first tries all the nearer water to the spot where he stands, 
and gradually lengthens his line, allowing it to lie loose on 
the ground, or in the boat or punt’s bottom, in coils at his 
feet Then with about half as much line as the length of 
rod hanging down from the rod-point, he gently waves the 
bait backwards to the left or right, according to the side he 
wishes to cast to, and then suddenly urging the rod forward 
with a sweep, releases the running line which he has held 
fast against the rod, and the impetus the bait has acquired 
by the swing sends it forward from 20 to 40 yards towards 
the point the angler desires to cast to ; then lowering the 
point of the rod to allow the bait to sink to mid-w^ater, he 
holds the rod in the right hand, and draws the line homo 
through the rings with the left hand, allowing it to fall at 
his feet as before, and raising and dipping the rod at every 
drawVkiakes the bait spin and shoot, and rise and fall, as 
it comes towards him, in a most attractive manner. The 
line being all drawn in, lies at his feet as before, and lift- 


ing the bait out of the water Again, he repeats his cast in a 
new direction, and having fished all the water within reach 
he moves on. Should a fish run he .feels a jerk at the 
rod point, or sees the line stop, and he strikes smartly and 
plays his fish, drawing in line by hand, and taking care 
that no tangle ensues. To avoid this at any time, he must 
see that there are no twigs or other obstructions about his 
feet where the line rests between each cast, which may 
catch in the coils and cause a snarl or knot, as this spoils 
the cast by preventing the line from running. In trout 
spinning smaller and lighter tackles, rods, and lines are 
used than are employed for jack. For the big Thames 
trout, and for trailing for the great lake trout, similar 
fashioned but lighter flights and traces are employed ; but 
for spinning the minnow for small river or brook trout a 
different kind of flight is used. This flight is shown un- 
baited and baited at figs. 4 and 5 in the cut. The big hook 
is inserted into the mouth of the minnow, and by a little 
humouring the point is carried down the body along the 
backbone to the tail, where it is brought out, and the lip 
hook inserted through both lips of the bait ; and, if any 
attention has been paid to the size of the minnow selected, 
the tail will be nicely bent round on the curve of the hook 
so as to make the bait spin rapidly. Many anglers do not 
use any other hooks than these two ; but it is so easy for a 
trout to run and seize such a bait and to miss being hooked, 
that to make sure, it is usual to employ in addition the 
little triangle of hooks, which is inserted half way down 
the side of the bait. Even with this safeguard, when 
fish are running shyly, the angler will find that he misses 
from one-third to one-half gf the runs which he gets. In 
spinning for small trout various methods are pursued: 
some fish down stream, some up ; and where it is requisite 
to wade, and a moderate rod is used, it is best to fii^ up, 
wading in mid-stream, and casting on either hand towards 
the opposite banks, the angler brings the bait diagonally 
down towards him, with a curving sweep in front. When, 
however, he can fish from the bank, it is best to fish down, 
and to cast across, drawing with a diagonal sweep up 
stream. Usually it is ji&t as the bait is making the bend 
round that the fish seizes it, and therefore it behoves the 
angler to keep a sharp look out then. Some anglers cast 
the minnow over hand, and some under ; the best plan is 
to cast it under, and, taking hold of the reel-line between 
two of the rings on the middle joint of the rod with the left 
hand, to draw a good portion of line off the reel, holding it 
tight until the cast is made, when it is released, and doubles 
the length of cast which the angler could make in the 
ordinary way, — as in minnow fishing the tackle is too light, 
as a rule, to cast off loose line from coils on the ground, 
and so, ordinarily, little more line than a yard or so more 
than the length of the rod can be used ; by this means, 
however, nearly double that length can got out. Of 
course the weight or sinkers on a minnow tackle will be 
proportionate to the requirements of the stream, and though 
the trace will be of lighter gut than it is customary to use 
for large trout, the fashion of the tackle is similar. In this 
case, also, there are many other arrangements of hooks used, 
but there are none so good as the one figured in the plate. 
In the north there is another method of spinning practised, 
called par -tail fishing, which is used chiefly when and 
where minnows are difficult to obtain, though some peiscns 
prefer par-tail as a bait to minnow.- For this only two 
hooks are used similar to the two in the figure for minnow 
fishing, minus the triangle. A par is taken and cut diagon- 
idly in two from the front part of the dorsal fin to the 
middle of the space between the ventral and anal fins. 
The tail part being taken, and the tail snipped off, the lip , 
hook is put through the root of the tail, and the big book 
stuck into the bait so as to curve the br^ end of the bait ' 
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on to the hook ; the bait, if properly a^usted, spins pretty 
well Some anglers, however, cut a slice out of the back 
from before the dorsal fin down to the tail, leaving a small 
part of the tail and only part of the belly, and by ac^ust- 
ing this on hooks suit^ to it, it rather more resembles 
the natural fish. These baits are used exactly like the 
minnow. 

In fishing for larger trout, as the large lake trout or the 
Salmo feroXi iJie method generally adopted is that of 
trailing. Here a small trout or par is used on the three- 
triangle tackle already mention^ above. The line is 
weighted according to the depth of the water, and the 
boat is rowed slowly along, some 30 or 40 yards of line 
being let out, so as to permit the bait to sink and to tow 
some distance astern. Two rods are chiefly employed for 
this sport — one being placed at each corner of the stern of 
the boat, and each having on a different bait, weighted 
differently, and with a longer or shorter line out, so as to 
give any fish inclined to fe^ a double chance. The proper 
line to take for these large trout when moving along the 
shores of a lake is just where the water begins to go off 
between the deep and the shallow ; and the bait should 
travel as near to the bottom as it can, without catching in 
weeds or stumps ; as, though fish will frequently rise some 
distance to a bait, it is not desirable to compel them to do 
so. When a big lake trout strikes, he usually runs heavily, 
and bores down to the very depths of the loch, showing 
fine sport They frequently run to a large size, reaching 
16 and 18 lb weight, and sometimes heavier. They are, 
however, better for the table when 4 or & Yb. The small 
lake trout are spun for by tilling a minnow in the same 
way, but in shallower water ; and often when the fish are 
dull at the fly, they take well on the trail. There are 
various artificial baits used for spinning, some of them 
imitating fish of different kinds, and made of bone, horn, 
guttar|>ercha, mother-c^-|>earl, glass, and other substances. 
One of the best and most generally known and used is the 
phantom bait,’’ invented and made by Mr Brown of 
Aberdeen. It is made of oiled silk, and painted to repre- 
sent a small trout or par ; beinj cylindrical, when drawn 
against the stream, it fills with w^ater and plumps out to 
the size of a fish ; when seized, however, it compresses to 
a mere rag of oiled silk, leaving nothing but the hooks in 
the fish’s mouth. There are various other spinning-baits 
which do not exactly imitate any fish, as spoons, otters, 
kill-devils, <kc. 

Live Baiting . — The plan pursued in this kind of fishing 
for pike is generally to use either what is termed “ live 
snap or gorge tackle.” In the former, the object is to 
strike as soon as the pike takes the bait into his mouth ; 
in the latter, to allow him to swallow or gorge it. In 
both cases a float is used. This is usually a lump of cork 
nearly as large as a hen’s egg, to carry a good-sized bait 
The bait us^ generally is either a small roach, dace, or 
gudgeon ; failing these, any other that can be obtained. 
The best kind of snap tackle may be seen in fig. 6. in 
the cut it consists of a single hook and a triangle. The 
single hook is hooked through the root of the dorsal fin of 
a small roach, dace, or gudgeon* fi’Ud the triangle hangs 
down at the side of the bait as shown in fig. 1* Now, 
when a pike first seizes a bait he takes it across his mouth, 
so that while the head and tail appear outside his jaws on 
either side, the whole of the middle parts of the 'My are 
well within them ; and, as will be seen from thp position 
of the hooks, they will most probably be within the pike’s 
mouth also; consequently, as soon as the pike has had 
time to take the ^it so arranged into his mouth, the 
angler strikes smartly, and very often hooks his fish and 
* lands him. It will of course happen sometimes that the 
triangle is not well in the fish’s mouth, in which case 
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either the fish is missed altogether, or, being very slightly 
hooked, he breaks away. Another method of using the 
live bait is what is termed the “ live gorge.” In this case 
a pair of hooks, tied back to back, are used. The loop of 
the gimp on which they are tied is hooked into a long 
needle, called a baiting needle. (See fig. 8, which shows 
the hooks and the needle.) This is inserted under the 
skin at the shoulder of the bait, and carried down just 
under the skin, towards the tail, being brought out just 
behind the dorsal fin. The gimp is drawn through, and 
the hooks stand as shown in the illustration. (See fig. 9.) 
In the illustration the loop is hung on to the trace, and 
the tackle used as in ordinaiy live bait fishing; only, 
when a pike takes the bait he is allowed to gorge it before 
the angler strikes, being permitted to go where he will 
with the bait, and ten minutes being allowed for him to 
gorge or pouch, as it is termed. This is a tedious method 
of fishing, and is only used for pike, — as often the fish 
runs the line foul of some weed, and leaves the bait ; or, 
after mumbling it and killing it, refuses to gorge, and the 
constant waiting whenever there is a run is wearisome. 
But as there is less show of hooks, more runs are obtained 
in clear water than with the live snap tackle. Another 
method of using the live bait is with the paternoster, 
though this is chiefly used with minnow or small fry for 
perch fishing. It is, however, sometimes used for pike, 
when a gimp tackle is preferred and only two hooks used. 
For perch fishing, the paternoster simply consists of a line 
of gut about 4 or 5 feet long ; at the bottom of this is a 
leaden bullet or plummet to sink it to the bottom ; about 
6 or 8 inches above this a hook, on some 6 inches of gut, 
is fastened ; a foot above this another hook is fixed on, 
and a foot above that again, a third. This third hook is 
often a gimp hook, when ])lke and perch are found in 
common, and a rather larger hook and bait are used, so 
that if a ])iko should come to the bait, there may be a 
fair chance of capturing him. A minnow being hooked 
through the lips on each of the other hooks, the tackle is 
dropp^ into an eddy where perch are supposed to be, and 
the three baits swim round and round the main line ; so 
that, no matter whether the fish are resting at the bottom 
or searching for their prey in mid-water, they may be 
attracted. As soon as there is a bite from a perch the 
angler feels it at the rod-point, slackens line for two 
seconds to let the fish get the minnow well into his mouth, 
and then strikes. Should the immediate neighbourhood 
not afford a bite, the tackle is oast to a distance, and after 
being allowed to rest for a minute, it is drawn in a few 
feet, when another cast is made, and then another draw, 
until the tackle is worked up on the boat or bank, when 
another cost is made. In the winter, after the floods, very 
many perch are caught in this way on the Thames, from 
100 to 200 in a day being not very uncommonly taken. 
Trolling with the dead gorge is another way of fishing ; 
and this is employed chiefly when the water is full of 
thick weeds and rush-beds, which prevent either spinning 
or live bait fishing, and solely also for }»ike. An elon- 
gated piece of lead is cast on to a bit of twisted brass wire, 
which has a couple of hooks similar to those on a live bait 
gorge tackle At the other end (fig. 10) ; a gudgeon (wliich 
is the best bait for the purpose) to suit the length of the 
lead is chosen ; the loop of the gimp, w which the brass 
wire is fastened, is slipped into the eye of a baiting needle. 
The needle is passed in at the mouth of the bait and dow n 
along the spine, out at the tail. The lead being drawn 
into the stomach of the bait, the two hooks lie on each 
side of the mouth. The tail is tied tightly on to the ^nip 
with three or four laps of silk, to prevent it from slipping 
(see fig. 11), and the tackle and l^it fastened on to the 
trace used, which is usually a yard of gimp, with one 
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hook or spring swivel to loop the tackle and bait on. 
This bait is then dropped into holes between the weeds or 
rushes, and is worked up and down by the lifting and 
falling of the rod-point, the lead within the bait causing 
it to shoot and dart along as though the fish were alive. 
When a pike seizes it, ten minutes must be allowed for 
him to pouch, when the angler must strike firmly, hold on,- 
and get Cis fish out as well as he can. It is by no means 
the pleasantest method of fishing, as the waiting is tedious. 
The fish constantly runs the line foul of the weeds, &c. ; 
and often, after a tedious waiting, it is found that 
the fish has rejected the bait after all. Added to these, 
there is this objection to all gorge fishing, that the angler 
must kill every fish he catches, as the hooks are in the 
fish’s throat, and small under-sized fish, which ought to be 
returned to the water, are sacrificed, as well as fair takeable 
ones. 

Sometimes grubs and worms are used in mid-water fish- 
ing, being cast up stream and allowed to float down in mid- 
water. This is chiefly for trout. The angler uses a long, 
light bamboo rod, and a single shot for a sinker. Two 
small worms are generally used ; the brandling or gilt-tail 
is more frequently used (a worm found in rotten manure, 
drc.) Some use a single hook, some three small hooks 
tied one above the other. This is called *Hhe Stewart 
tackle,” after the author of the Practical Angler ; and the 
worms are twined round and impaled on them. Wading 
up stream, the angler casts before him into every likely 
stream and eddy, lowing the line and bait to come down 
towards him in mid-water, and striking the moment he 
l)erceives a check. This is a very killing plan, and is 
adopted with a modification of tackle, to fish with beetles, 
larvai, palmers, and, in fact, almost any kind of insect ; 
for the trout is a very omnivorous fish, and will hardly 
refa.se anything that is small enough. The lure is cast 
overhand, as in fly-fishing, and practice enables the angler 
to cast nearly twice the length of the rod. 

Sur face 07’ Fly Fishmg, 

This method of fishing is conducted with the natural or 
the artificial fly. The first of these ways is called daping, 
dibbing, or sh^e fishing, and consists of using a long light 
rod wdth almost 2 yards of fine strong gut, to the end of 
which is tied a No. 7 or 8 hook, not too coarse in the wire. 
A fly, beetle, or insect of some kind is then put on the 
book by transfixing the thorax of the insect. Then the 
angler, having watched the fish rising under some bank or 
projecting tree or bush, creeps very softly to the place, and, 
keeping himself out of sight, pokes the point of his rod 
through some open spot in the bushes, and allows the insect 
to drop on the surface, just over or a little above the spot 
where the fi.sh he wants to catch has been rising. Probably 
he will not be able to see or to feel the fish rise, and he 
will have to trust to a third sense — his hearing. He will 
hear a slight “ plop,” like a bubble coming out of a sub- 
merged glass. A gentle strike then is required, and a 
tight liand on the fish, as such places are usually near old 
roots or boughs, in which the fish will try to shelter him- 
self and entangle the tackle. The best fish are frequently 
taken in this way. Another method of using the naturd 
fly or insect is by casting it. In this case a single-hand 
fly^rod is used, and it requires great care to avoid whipping 
the insect off the hook. Having cast the bait to the extent 
required, the line and bait rest on the surface, and the 
bait floats down quite naturally unchecked, and the fish 
rise at it in the ordinary xnanner. What is called the blow- 
li^e is another favourite method of using the live fly. A 
length of light floss silk is fastened on to the running line 
with about 2 feet of fine gut and a light hook at the end. 
Baiting the hook with a fly, the angler turns his back to 
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the wind, holds the rod fa long light cane one) upright, 
allows the wind to blow we light floss line as far out as it 
will go, when he gradually lowers the rod and giiides the 
fly till it touches the water a yard above a fish, when he 
floats over it. A little wind is required for this kind of 
fishing. Some insects, beetles, creepers, or larvae of the 
stone-fly, <kc., are used in mid-water, as already noted. A 
W'ord or two as to the method : a couple of shots being 
fixed on the line, the bait is cast with an underhand swing, 
as in minnow ^hing, up stream, and allowed to travel 
down towards where the angler stands. At every stop or 
check of the line it is necessary to strike, for the bait being 
tender, whether it be a twig, mud, or fish that arrests it, it 
will be spoilt ; therefore the angler must always strike on 
every suspicion of a bite. For full particulars of this kind 
of fishing, as well as for all relating to trouting in the 
I North British streams, the angler cannot do better than 
I get The Practical Angler^ by the late Mr Stewart, one of 
the best works ever published on such subjects. The best 
flies used for live-fly fishing are the large ones, as the green 
and grey drake, the stone-fly, known often in Scotland 
as the May-fly, the big alder, the blue-bottle, and, in- 
deed, any that are large enough. In casting them the 
angler must be careful to let his line make rather a sweep 
or circuit behind him, or he will easily flick off or destroy 
his bait. In using the artificial fly the angler employs 
either a single or a double handed rod, — ^generally he com- 
mences his apprenticeship with a single one. This is 
usually made either of hickory, green-heart, or split bam- 
boo tied and glued up in lengths, runs from 10 to 12 
feet long, and is tolerably pliant, — more or less so, 
according to the taste of fue angler. The line used is 
generally twisted or plaited hair and silk, or fine dressed 
silk. The first is the lightest. A piece of gut, knotted 
together until it is about 3 yards long, is tenned the cast- 
ing-line, point, lash, or collar. This is fastened to the end 
of the reel or running-line, and to the other end of it is 
looped on an artificial fly. Sometimes two or more flies 
are used ; in this case they are called droppers or bob flies, 
and are looped or tied bn to the casting-line about 18 
inches or 2 feet apart. The end fly is called the tail or 
stretcher. The best way of fastening on the drop flies is 
to whip the gut round with silk a few times, just above 
one of the knots, to prevent chafing; then take a fly 
with only about 5 inches of gut to it, tie a knot at the 
extreme end of the gut, and then knot on it once or twice, 
if required, over the whipped silk, and if the gut be 
moistened and drawn tight to the knot, even when only 
once knotted, it rarely slips, and the more it is pulled of 
course the tighter it gets. When it is desired to take the 
dropper off, a sharp knife slips off the extreme end knot, 
and the tie comes off easily. The loss of gut is infinitesi- 
mal, and the fly wears out before the gut is materially 
shortened. The angler having his rod and line ready, and 
his cast of flies selected, begins by letting out a little 
more line than the length of his rod, waves the rod back 
over his right shoulder, so as to extend the line behind 
him, and then, making a slight curve, impels it forward 
towards the point he desires to reach, letting it fall on the 
water as lightly as |K)ssible ; then he allows his flies to 
float down the stream as far as they will go, when he 
draws out and repeats the cast, lengthening out line as he 
does so until he has as much out as he requires, or can 
cast comfortably. If in casting he does not make a curve 
with the rod-point behind him, but returns the line too 
directly, he will crack his fly of^ or so crack the gut at the 
head of the fly that the first good fi^ will carry it away. 
When the angler sees a fish rise at his fly, if he is fishing 
for small fish, he cannot strike too qnicldy, — ^if for large* 
ones, he may be a little more leisurely. In fishing over a 
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fish that is rising, the best way is to cast a little above, and 
to allow the flies, with as little of the line as possible, to 
come over or past him. Some anglers fish up stream and 
Bome down. In fishing down stream the angler exposes 
himself more to the fish, and is more apt to miss his fish 
when they do rise ; and if his tackle is fine and the fish 
heavy, having the weight of the stream against him is 
also more apt to break it than when fishing up ; perhaps 
the best method is to fish diagonally up and across the 
stream. The angler pursues one of two systems. He 
either waits till he sees fish rise and fishes over them, 
wasting no time on intermediate water when he sees no 
rises; or he fishes the water out thoroughly, searching 
every hollow, bank, weed, and stone, that may hide a 
trout. In bum fishing for small trout the latter method 
is generally the one adopted. In larger rivers, where the 
fish are heavy and few, the former is more often preferred. 
When a good fish is hooked it will often resist strongly, and 
rush violently about, seeking to hide itself under weeds 
and roots, which are dangerous to the tackle. The angler 
must guide the fish as well as he can until it is tired, 
letting out line from the reel when resistance becomes too 
severe a strain on the tackle, and winding it in again when 
opportunity serves, but always keeping a tight line on the 
fish, as a slack line frequently loses it. When tired the 
fish should be towed gently to a favourable bank, and the 
landing-net quietly slipped under him. There must be 
no dashing or hasty movement with the net, lest the fish 
be frightened and make another effort to escape, as fish 
frequently do, and successfully, as it is a dangerous moment 
in the struggle. In fishing \^th a double-handed rod the 
rod is longer and the line a litwe heavier ; in other resj^ects 
there is no difference. The rod will vary from 13 to 15 
foot for trouting. The left hand grasps it below the reel, i 
and the right hand above ; though, if the angler desires a 
<')iange, or the necessities of the stream or wind require it, 
the hands can be reversed. The double-handed rod has 
several advantages over the single, having more j)Ower with 
big fish, and keeping the line and flies higher above 
obstructions. 

The question of why fish take bunches of feathers tied 
on hooks, and what they mistake them for, has often been 
asked ; and it is now pretty generally allowed that they 
take them for flies in the majority of instances, though in 
others they may mistake them for water-beetles, larv«, or 
spiders, of which latter insect there are several that inhabit 
the water. Now, there are two classes of disputants on 
this matter : one which holds altogether to the fly theory, 
and therefore strives to imitate each fly that comes out 
closely; the other, which inclines more to the general 
insect theory, and merely gives a few flies of different 
colours, not caring to imitate anything in particular. Prob- 
ably the best fishermen recognise both theories, but bind 
themselves exclusively to neither. But before entering 
upon the selection of flies it may be well to point out the 
difference in the practice of the north and south. We may, 
perhaps, take the late Mr Stewart ^ as the exponent of the 
north ; and, perhaps, Mr Francis Francis ^ may be held as 
the latest exponent of the south. Mr Stewart gives a 
short list of a bare half-dozen of insects, three of which he 
calls spiders — black, red, and dun — and which are what 
are known in the south as “ hackle ” flies ; that is, flies 
dressed with only a body and hackle.® The hackle is 
wound on round the hook, over the body, and is supposed 
to represent the legs of the fly, there being no wings. Mr 

I Th€ Proctwa Angler, A. & C. Black, Edinburgh. 

• A Book on Angling, Longmans A Co., London. 

The pointed feathers on a cock’s or hen’s neck are called hackles, 
but any small feather with a soft shortish fibre may be used as a 
backle. 


Stewart also has three flies of three general colours, yellow, 
brown, and dark bodies ; but as these may be varied with 
all sorts of wings and legs, the last may embrace in reality 
any number of flies which the taste of the angler may 
suggest. Mr Stewart’s standards, however, are dressed 
thus : — (1.) A woodcock wing, with a single turn of a red 
hackle or landrail feather, dressed with yellow silk freely 
exposed on the body. For fishing in dark-coloured waters 
the fly may be dressed with scarlet thread. (2.) A hare- 
lug body, with corn-bunting or chaffinch wing. A wood- 
cock wing may also be put on the same body, but should 
be made of the small light feathers taken from the inside 
of the wing. (3.) The same wing as the last, with a single 
turn of a soft black hen-hackle, or a small feather token 
from the shoulder of a starling, dressed with dark-coloured 
silk. These, as Mr Stewart says, can be varied to any 
extent ; but he pins his faith on those mentioned and the 
spiders : the black spider being a small dark starling 
feather wound over a brown silk body ; the red one, the 
small feather outside the wing of the landrail, wound on 
over a yellow silk body ; and the dun spider, the small 
soft ash-coloured feather from outside tlie dottrel’s wing, 
with hardly any body but the tying of tho hook. This is 
Mr Stewart’s repertoire — it is not overburdensome ; but in 
the south Mr Francis says that fish are much less numerous, 
and are larger and more critical, their feeding-time being 
much longer and food being more plentiful than in the 
north, and their taste, therefore, has to be more carefully 
considered ; he therefore gives a list of flies for each month. 
Space does not permit us to name the whole of them, but 
we can enumerate a few of the best of them. The duns 
run through the whole year, and are therefore with tlie 
angler the piece de rcmtance. These comprise varieties of 
the blue and yellow dun, and should be varied from the 
I darkest slate-blue to the lightest shade yellow, from almost 
golden yellow up to the lightest fawn, almost a white, and 
these, slightly combined, go also to an olive. The earlier 
duns are the blue dun, which comes in in March, and is 
one of the best spring flies. It is in the water more or less 
throughout the season. Then there is the small dark 
iron-blue dun, which appears in April or May, with wings 
almost as dark as the body ; and the bright yellow dun, 
with greenish-yellow body and pale slate-coloured wings. 
If these three be taken as the darkest of their class, and 
varieties, each of a shade or two lighter in colour, be made, 
they will take in the whole of this important class of flies. 
These duns are all imperfect insects, and have another 
change to go through before they are complete and able to 
propagate, and when they have completed this they usually 
die. The fly casts its skin and becomes a perfect insect, 
brighter in colour and more brisk in its motions. In this 
form they are called by the angler spinners.” Thus the 
blue dun becomes the red spinner, the yellow dun the 
brown spinner, the iron-blue dun the jenny spinner, and 
BO on. All these flies belong, with several others, to the 
class or order ^europtera^ or nerve-winged .flies — flies with 
clear gaudy wings, intersected with a network of veined 
markings. They form the most important order for the 
angler; but there is another order, the Tricho^^tm^a^ or 
hairy-winged flies, which is scarcely less important, and 
which includes a very large number of flies on which fish 
habitually feed. These flies have «oft feathery folding 
wings, which lie close on the back. Tliey differ from the 
former order in having one less change to go through, for 
when they emerge from the pupa state and become flies, 
they are complete, and have no further change to go , 
through. There are, besides these, which are flies bom 
from water, other orders of land flies, imitations of which are 
used by anglers, as the cow-dung, hawthorn, and oak flies, 
the house-fly, <kc., but they are .comparatively insignificant, 
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and with the exception of the cow-dung, which is a very 
useful fly, may be dispensed with. It is impossible here 
to give the dressing of the various flies ; but if the angler 
goes to any respectable tackle-maker and mentions the 
names of the flies he requires he will get them. To com- 
mence then with the month of — 

March^ which is early enough for fly-fishing. The 
earliest fly found on the water is the February red. This, 
with the blue dun and the March brown, will do well 
during March, if anything will. The same flies kill well 
enough also in — 

Aprils and to them may be added the red spinner, the 
cow'dung, the red and black hackles, the needle brown, 
and towards the end of the month, or entering on May, 
the yellow dun and the iron-blue dun. 

May , — In addition to many of these, the angler may 
use the stone-fly, the sedge-fly, and the orl or alder fly — a 
very celebrated and general fly — ^with the little black gnat 
and the pale evening dun, — a fly which only comes on in 


the evening towards dusk, when the fish feed ravenously 
on it, 

June . — ^In this month the standing dish with the trout 
in most rivers is the green drake, better known as the May 
fly, though it rarely appears until May is over. This and 
its transformations, the grey drake, with the well-known 
Welsh fly, the coch-y-bondu, otherwise the bracken clock, 
shorn-fly, kc. ; these, with various light-coloured duns and 
spinners, may be used through the month with effect, as 
this is the prime month for fly-fishers. 

July, as a rule, is rather an indifferent month. The 
weather is hot, the water low and clear, and fish do not 
feed well till the evening, when the white and brown 
moths may be used. In the day time the red and black 
ant flies often kill well, and these, with various light- 
coloured duns and diminutive green, blue, and grey 
midges, must make up the bill of fare. 

Augunt . — The August dun and the cinnamon now are 
added to the list, many of the previous flies being still on. 



September brings the whirling dun and the willow-fly, 
and this closes the angler’s fly-fishing for trout. 

In the latter months many of the earlier flies reappear, 
and with the list here given the angler should have no diffi- 
culty in killing fish anywhere. Most of the smaller trout- 
flies are dress^ on hooks that range from the sizes No. 10 
to 17 in the scale of hooks given in fig. 12 in the cut — 
the larger flies, as the May-flies, stone-fly, the moths, &c., 
running up to sizes 6, 7, and 8. There are, besides these 
flies, which are definite imitations of insects, a few of such” 
general make and colour that though they do not strictly 
imitate one fly, may have a general likeness to several, 
and which are called general flies, and are often used when 
the angler is in a difiSculty in knowing what to put on his 
cast. Among the best of these are the Hoffiand, the 
Francis, the governor, the coachman, the soldier palmer, 
the wren-tail, the grouse and partridge hackles, d^c. As a 
rule, th^. smaller flies are us^ in the day-time, the size 
being increased as the evening and night come on. In 
some waters, owing to the excessive fishing, the trout get 


so wary that after the May-fly there is very little chance, 
unless the day be particularly favourable, of hooking a 
trout before the evening, and fishing is often carried on till 
ten or eleven o’clock at night. Of course at such times the 
angler has to trust more to his senses of feeling and hear- 
ing than sight. In the megority of instances it is the 
custom to let the tackle soak, and when fishing to allow 
the fly to sink a little under the surface — to fish with a 
“wet fly,” as it is called; in others, where the fish are 
more wary, in order to imitate nature more closely yet, it 
is the custom to fish with a dry one — ^that is, to make the 
fly and line rest on the surface, without becoming sub- 
merged. To this end, when the fly and line become wet, 
they are waved to and fro from the rod-point in the air to 
make them become dry again. The fly should always be 
allowed to float down stream, as natural flies do, and 
should not be jerked or “played,” as it is termed, unless 
the angler is fishing down stream and drawing his fly 
against it, when he will allow it to sink under water, and 
in that position it may be supposed to represent some 
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quick darting larva. So far, stream fishing only has been 
dealt witL 

Lakf. Fuking differs in its practice materially from 
stream fishing, and though some flies which are used on 
streams will also kill on lakes, yet, for the most part, there 
is a fancy rtperiovn in this respect which differs wholly 
from that employed in streams. Lake-trout flies, particu- 
larly in Scotland, are made with wool bodies, the prevail- 
ing colours being red, claret, orange, yellow, green, and 
black, with a light spiral up the body of gold or silver 
tinsel. The hackles are chiefly either black or red, or red 
with a black centre ; the wings are either of teal, mallard, 
or woodcock. Here and there the white tip feather in the 
drake’s wing is a favourite wing for flies. They are 
usually dressed on 7, 8, or 9 hooks ; the same flies a size 
or two larger do equally well for sea-trout fliea 

Lake-trout fishing is conducted either from a boat or 
from the shore. The best depth of water in which to fish 
for trout varies from 6orStol2orl4 feet, and between 
these depths the best sport is obtained ; and the angler 
should therefore fish over them for choice, though occa- 
sionally fish may be caught in both deeper and shallower 
water. In lake fishing it is always desirable to have a 
good ruffling breeze, as the fish do not rise or take well in 
a calm. The best places are in sheltered bays, by rocky 
points or islands, or where burns flow in ; drifting along by 
these, and casting ahead and shorewards, the angler 
watches every break in the water. While drifting along 
in his boat, it may happen that, the wind being high, he 
drifts too fast to fish thoroughly and properly over the 
ground. To obviate this a stone or an anchor is cast over 
and allowed to drag along theibottom, so as to check the 
way of the boat, and to give time to the angler to fish. 
A good boatman and netsman is here a great desideratum, 
and much of the chance of sport depends upon him. The 
great fault of most boatmen is that they go too quickly 
over the casts ; and it requires a man with a knowledge of 
the lake, as well as experience in managing the boat, so to 
conduct matters that the angler has the best chance of 
sport. When rowing to his ground, or from point to point, 
the angler should always put out the spinning minnow, and 
thus he may take one or two of the best fish. As fish do 
not always lie in the same places, wind and weather have 
to be sedulously consulted. In fishing from the shore the 
angler seldom gets the best sport, and often has to wade to 
reach fishable water, w^hile the best casts are often beyond 
his reach ; and therefore, whenever a boat can be employed, 
it is to be preferred for lakes. 

Salmon Fishing, 

The salmon is the noblest and strongest fish on which 
the angler essays his art, and fish from 40 to 50 fl> in 
weight, and sometimes of even more, are occasionally 
taken by the rod and line ; though for the ordinary pur- 
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poees of sport, fish from 7 or 8 lb up to 20 are far more 
generally taken* When a salmon in good condition is 
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first hooked he makes a strong and violent resistance, 
dashing through the water frequently for a distance of 60 
or 70 yards or more at a time, and compelling the angler 
to let so much line off the reel ; springing out of the water, 
often to a height of several feet, several times during the 
struggle ; and finding that force is unavailing to break the 
line or withdraw the hook, he will often have recourse 
to cunning, and cut the line or rub the hook out of his 
nose against some rock ; or, hiding himself at the*bottom 
behind big stones and boulders, he will sulk and remain 
immovable for a long time. Occasionally he will run up 
or down rapids or falls in his terror and rage. To control 
all these vagaries, to combat his cunning, the angler, with 
his bending rod and practised skill, lets him take out line 
when his struggles are dangerous, cautiously winding it 
back again when he is able to do so safely, and thus keep- 
ing a certain strain upon the fish he gr^ually tires him 
out and wears his strength down, and at last, when un- 
able to resist any longer, he is led in towards the shore, 
where upon some convenient rock or strand the attendant 
gaffsman stands or crouches, with a sharp-pointed steel 
hook attached to a short ashen staff called a gaff, waiting 
his opportunity. As the salmon is led past or near him, 
almost on the surface of the water, the hook is extended 
beyond the fish, the gaffsman makes a short sharp stroke 
with it, and digging the hook into the side of the salmon, 
with a sudden and instantaneous pull drags it out of the 
water to the land ; a rap on the skull from a stick or stone 
terminates the poor salmon’s life, and henceforth he be- 
comes mere provender. Sometimes a large landing-net is 
used to land the fish, but though this prevents the spoiling 
of a portion of the fish by avoiding the need for making 
a hole with the gaff, it is less convenient and of more 
risk to the safety of the fish. The most favourite plan 
of fishing for salmon is with the fly, though in many })laces 
they will also take both worm and minnow freely, and are 
thus fished for. The salmon-fly is a most wonderful conglo- 
meration of feathers, silks, and tinsels, and oftentimes is as 
brilliant as the most glittering humming-bird. What 
the salmon mistakes it for is not easy to say, for there is 
nothing like it in nature. Probably a semi-trans|)arerit 
shrimp or prawn reflecting the gorgeous tints of the sur- 
rounding sea vegetation may be the nearest approach to 
it. The manufacture of the salmon-fly is given hereafter. 
They are made of various sizes, — the longest for the early 
spring when the rivers are much swollen and very turbid, 
when hooks of 3 inches in length, and sometimes even 
longer, are employed; and from this extreme size they 
diminish gradually to a large sea- trout size, which is 
about in accordance with the hooks numbered 6 and 7 in 
the scale given in the illustration. These are used when 
the rivers have sunk down to their summer level, and are 
very clear and still, and the flies in the intervening sizes 
are carefully adjusted to suit the size and clearness of the 
water. There is a great difference in the method of using 
the trout and the s^on fly. In salmon fishing there are 
certain spots in the river upon which salmon are known 
to rest and to feed, and these are called salmon-casts, 
throws, lodges, or stands. They may be but a few yards 
in length, and comprise a favourite ledge, or a rock or two, 
behind wbich salmon like to shelter, — for a salmon 
always has his lair or resting-place behind some projecting 
rock or stone ; or they may extend for 100 or 200 yards, 
or even more. There are, too, in many rivers plenty of 
places where salmon may be seen sporting and jumping 
about, but where, owing to the depth of water or some 
other reason, they never feed or at least take the fly. The 
angler, therefore, who knows thoroughly the cast he is 
about to fish, has a great advantage, for he knows where the 
big stones and the particular eddies are in which a salmon 
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may be expected to rise, and how the fly should be drawn 
over the fish so as to show itself in the most tempting 
manner ; whereas the angler who has not much knowledge 
is often apt to dwell upon spots that are comparatively 
barren, and to pass quickly over those that would perhaps 
repay particular attention. In fishing a cast, the angler 
casts diagonally across down stream, and draws the fly up 
stream Inwards him, softly raising and lowering the top of 
the rod so as to check and loosen the fly alternately, and to 
make all its fibres open and shut so as to counterfeit life. 
When a salmon rises to the fly he either makes a big bulge 
or boil in the water, or, if he is unusually eager, he throws 
his head and half his body above the surface, rolling over 
like a porpoise in his endeavour to seize the fly ; but a 
salmon very often misses the fly in his eagerness, and 
when he does, the very worst the angler can do is to pull 
it away from him, as after such a miss it is not at all un- 
common for a salmon to turn round hastily and to make a 
second snatch at the fly, which ho then rarely misses ; but 
if the fly is whipped away from him, he is frightened and 
disgusted, and goes down sulkily, refusing to rise again. 
It is therefore the safest plan to wait till you feel your 
fish, and then to strike, and even then it is not desirable 
to be too rough. A violent stroke is not the beat one, — a 
slight elevation of the rod so as to fix the point, and then 
a steady strain, enough to force the barb of the hook home 
in the next minute, is the best way of getting a firm hold. 
^Tany fishers strike the moment they see the boil of the 
fish, under the belief that the boil is made by the tail of 
the salmon as he turns to go down, and that they do not 
see him till lie gets the fly in his jaws. This is true, pro- 
vided he does not miss his aim altogether ; if he does (as 
he certainly often does, for it must be remembered that 
the fly is constantly in motion, which of course renders it 
not very easy to see), then to strike is to pull the fly away 
and to deprive the salmon of another chance. When he 
has hooked a fish, the angler should look round and study 
what dangers there are which may prove destructive to 
his hopes, and determine if possible so to manage his fish 
as to avoid them. He must, therefore, always retain his 
coolness and presence of mind ; flurry and confusion are 
often fatal to success. If a salmon jumps out of water the 
point of the rod should be lowered, so that the line be 
slackened, for if it be tight the sudden weight is apt to 
pull it out of the fish’s jaw. If he sulks, the only way is 
to frighten him out of his hole by poking a long pole into 
it, or by throwing stones, or by some other device. If he 
runs for the edge of a fall or rapid, it is often a vexy good 
plan to let out a lot of loose line, and the salmon, fancying 
himself free again, will not go over, but will head round 
and face up stream again. As the devices of the salmon 
to escape are numerous, they cannot be dealt with fully 
here. No two salmon-casts are alike, and therefore no two 
can be fished in the same way ; each one must be fished to 
suit the particular capabilities it possesses. 

The method of casting the salmon-fly is similar to that 
adopted with the double-hand trout-rod ; the only differ- 
ence being that the rod is larger and heavier, running up 
to 21 feet, and even more sometimes, and seldom less than 
16 or 17 feet. The line is stout, well-dressed, 8-plait 
silk ; the casting-line a yard or two of treble-twisted gut, 
and a yard or two of stout single salmon gut. Having 
master^ his rod well, the angler will find it comparatively 
easy to cast up to 20 yards of line ; from this up to 30 
yards every extra yard he can throw proves him more 
and more a good fisherman, while every yard he can cast 
beyond 30 shows him to be a master of his craft. The 
angler should never cast more line out than he can work 
and fish comfortably ; if he does, he has a slack line when 
he requires a tight one, and he will often raise and scratch 


fish, and spoil his own sport and other people’s, when a 
yard or two less of line would have enabled him to catch 
his fish. Very long throws are only necessaiy under un- 
usual circumstances j 25 yards will generally cover fully 
all that the angler really needs to fish. 

Salmon^Fliet, 

We may give a short list of general salmon-flies such as the angler 
will find it useful to have always by him, and which he can employ 
if he does not know the general flies used on the river, and every 
river has some pet fly, some different combination of feathers and 
fur from its neighbour. The flies given are all standard flies, and 
may be had at any respectable tickle-maker’s. The meth(^ of 
dressing them is the one which experience has shown to be the best 
for attracting the notice of the salmon. 

The Claret, —One of the most useful general flies. Beginning the 
dressing at the bend of the hook, which is the tall end of the fly, 
a turn or two of gold twist and golden-coloured floss silk is taken 
for the tag ; above this is lashed on a tail formed of a golden phea- 
sant topping and some strins of blue and red macaw. Over the 
stump of the tail is fasteneu the but, a sort of ruff made of two or 
three turns of the herl or strands of a black ostriuh feather. Then 
comes the body — first three turns of orange floss silk, then reddish 
claret pig’s wool wound on to the ton of the body ; over the wool 
spirals of stout gold thread ; and, beginning halfway down the 
body, a hackle of reddish claret to the shoulder, and at the shoulder 
two or three turns of black hackle. The wing is made first of 
tippet feather of the golden pheasant, which forms a sort of short 
under wing ; abovo that is a mixed wing of fibres from the golden 
pheasant tail, turkey, bustard, and peacock w'ing, with a few fibres 
of green and red parrot ; abovo all a single topping, with a rib to 
either wing, of blue macaw fibre, — the head of the fly being black, 
either ostrich, herl, or chenille. This fly may be used of various 
sizes, and is a very general favourite in most waters. 

The Black and Teal, — Another very general favourite, the lead- 
ing points of whibh are a black body with silver spirals of twist or 
tinsel ; a single topping for thec'^ail ; black hackle up to the shoul- 
der, over which either a teal feather or a gallina feather (with the 
large spots), and a wing of teal or rather pintail, aud over it two 
jungle cock feathers witn or without a topping. This fly also may 
be used of all sizes ; dressed small, it is good for either lake or sea 
trout. 

The Blue Doctor. — Tag, a few turns of fine gold twist ; tail, a 
topping ; but, scarlet crewel or wool j body, pale blue floss silk, 
with a hackle a shade darker, or a blue jay^s leather ; silver tinsel 
(in large flies with silver twist beside it) ; grouse, partridge, or 
bustard hackle at the shoulc^r ; a blue jay feather or blue hackle 
over it. The wing is mixed of fibres of the bustard, dark turkey, 
argils pheasant, olarot, blue, and yellow fibres of dyed swan ; some- 
times a topping over all and a head of scarlet crewel. 

The Silver Doctor. — Also a very great favourite. Tag, silver 
tinsel j tail, a topping ; but, a turn of red crewel j body of silver 
tinsel entirely ; hackle, blue, with brown hackle at the shoulder, 
aud a small speckled gallina feather hackled on over it ; wing 
chiefly pintail, with a few red and blue fibres and a topping ; head, 
red crewel. 

The Butcher. very killing fly, and generally used. Tag, 
gold twist and dark orange floss ; tail, a topping; but, bla^ 
ostrich herl ; body, two or three turns of scarlet. The same of a 
medium blue, then of red, and lastly of dark blue pig’s wool ; 
broad silver tinsel ; a medium red claret hackle with a gallina at the 
shoulder ; under wing a tippet and rump feather of the golden phea- 
sant, and over them strips of brown mallard, bustard, or peacock 
wiM. 

The Parson, — If a gaudy fly is required, there are few more 
showy ones than this. Tag, silver tinsel and mauve floss ; tail, 
two toppings, a few sprigs of tippet, aud a green kingfisher feather ; 
body, two turns of golcf floss silk, golden pig’s wool merging into 
orange ; silver twist ; golden orange hackle, red orange l^kle 
above it ; three or four short toppings tied on at the breast ; wing, a 
tippet featherof the golden pheasant, a strip of |>intail oneither side, 
seven or eight toppings, and a couple of Kin^^sher feathers at the 
shoulder on either side ; black head. A more subdued parson may 
be made by using a jay’s hackle at the shoulder instead of the short 
toppings, by reducing the number of toppings in the wing, aud 
adding some darker fibres of golden pheasant toil, bustard, Ac. 

The Drake Tail, tippet sprigs, and a yellow toucan 

feather; body, orange red and black pig’s wool; silver tinsel; hackle, 
a eoch-y-bondu stained of a dark orange red ; a lavender hackle at 
shoulders ; wing, two strips of drake or pintaiL Bodies of orange, 
claret, dark blue, and black pig’s wool graduated up to the head, are 
very great favowtes, and, wadded to various hackles and wings, 
kill extensively. 

The Orange and Orouee, — Flies with orange or golden floss silk 
bodies, and various hackles and wings, also kill widely. The above 
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fly ia tied with a tag of silyer tinseL Tail, a topping and king- 
fisher feather ; but, blaok ostrich herl ; hodv, three turns of ma^nta 
floss, and the rest of light orange floss ; tuMskle, grouse with the 
tips snipped off— not on the back— with three or four toppings over 
tlM long grouse fibre for wing ; blue jay tied sparely at the shoulder; 
blue macaw ri^ ; a blaok heM. 

A very good series of plain flies, very much used, can be made 
thus : *fag, two turns of tinsel ; tail, a topping and some tippet 
sprigs ; body, a turn of bright orange brown fcdlowed by yellow in 
the centre, and the rest of lightish blue pig’s wool ; a broadish silver 
tinsel, the wool rough and picked ou^ with a blaok hackle, and 
wings of peacock wing ; sometimes with a tippet in the centre or a 
topping over. By var^Hug the wing or hackle, a very taking series 
of flies can be had. 

With this list of flies the angler ought to be able, in default of 
knowing the special flies suited to the river, to fish any river with 
confidence, and, if the fish are in the humour to rise, to get sport in 
it. The colour, and particularly the size of the fly, are things to 
study in catering for a willing salmon. Too large a fly often causes 
a false rise ; when this is found to occur, the size should be reduced. 

Sec^Trout Fitking. 

Next to the salmon ranks in value for sport the sea- 
trout. Of these there are two kinds: 1st, The salmon- 
trout {Salmo trutta)\ and 2d, The bull or grey trout 
(Salmo eriox). The former is much the better fish for sport 
and for the table, the latter being coarser for the table 
and rather shy of the angler’s lures. Sea-trout abound in 
several rivers in the north, and many are taken in the 
tributaries of the Tweed and other northern rivers ; but 
they are perhaps more abundant and show better sport to 
the angler in some of the western Irish waters. The 
salmon-trout usually average below 4 Ib each, perhaps from 
1 to 2 lb being the prevailing size, though now and then 
much larger fish are taken. The bull-trout often runs up 
to a far greater size, and fistiPof above 20 and even up to 
30 lb are not very uncommon. The salmon-trout, called 
in Ireland the white trout, and on Tweed and the northern 
rivers the herling or silver white, is a smart, bold-rising 
fish ; it takes freely at times, and plays with wonderful 
agility, frequently when hooked springing from the water 
like an acrobat many times in succession, and trying all 
the angler’s skill to bring it into the basket In lakes 
they frequently abound in proffbion, and a hundredweight 
of them, and sometimes more, are or have been often taken 
in one day. The tackle, of course, is lighter than that 
used for salmon, and somewhat heavier than is used for 
the common trout. Tlie flies are also of a size between 
those used for the other two ; bodies of claret, yellow and 
orange, green, blue, and black, either of silk or fur, are 
the favourites. In Ireland they prefer a mixed wing, 
chiefly made up of fibres of yellow, red, and green parrot, 
with bustard and other dark feathers ; the hackles being 
suitable. In Scotland they prefer plain wings of drake, 
teal, woodcock, and the black and white tip from the wild 
drake wing ; but the fashion of the dressing is not a very 
important matter, so that the colour is right. At times 
sea-trout rise very badly, and the angler will get a number 
of rises, but succeed only in hooking a very few fish ; but 
when the fish are taking well, few branches of the sport 
show better amusement than a day’s sea-trout fishing. 
They also, unlike the salmon, take a spinning bait well 
while still in the salt water, and many are thus captured in 
the estuaries and salt-water lochs of Scotland vl^hile they 
are making their way to the mouths of the rivers up which 
they eventually would run to deposit their spawn. 

Trout Fuhing, 

The trout (Salmo fario) has already been fully dealt with 
M regards the means employed in capturing him, and very 
little more needs to be said. He may be caught on the 
surface by the natural and artificial fly, by spinning a 
minnow, in mid water, by a live minnow, by casting 
a beetle or grab also in mid- water, and bjr fishing with a 
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worm at the bottom. There are very few fish that have so 
wide a range as the trout. From the poles to the outside 
boundaries of the tropics they are found on every continent, 
either in running or still waters, for neither comes amiss to 
them. From the huge lake trout, vying with the salmon 
in size and strength, the species dwindles down to the 
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small burn fish of six or eight to the pound. There is 
hardly any way of using the rod that is not more or less 
suitable for their capture ; and though salmon fishing is 
held the nobler pursuit of the two, yet far more skill is 
required to make an expert trout fisher, so cunning and 
wary do they become when much fished over. 

Grfyling FUhing. 

The greyling (Salmo Thyfnallut) is not so widely dis- 
tributed as the other members of the Salmonidae. It is 
found in comparatively few rivers in England ; in only one 
in Scotland, the Clyde, into which it was introduced some 
years ago ; and not at all in Ireland. It is a useful fish 
for the angler, inasmuch as it comes into the best rivers 
just as the trout is going out. It is a handsome fish, of 
graceful shape, very silvery sides and belly, with small black 
spots. It supposed to smell of thyme when first caught, 
hence its name. It is seldom known to run much al^ve 
4 lb in weight, and even that size is not at all common, — 
from ^ or 1 ff) to 1 ^ lb being the average takeable size. It 
rises very freely to the fly, and will take other bait ; but 
is less carnivorous than the trout, so that minnow is rarely 
used as a lure for it, — small insects, as gentles, caddis, 
<kc., may be used with advantage. The flies it prefers are 
usually small white duns and spinners, such as are used 
for trout in clear waters. The longer dorsal fin of the 
greyling allows it to rise from greater depths more rapidly 
than the trout, and deep still reaches often hold the best fish. 
Unlike the trout, a greyling will often rise and refuse the 
fly four or five or more times in succession, and yet will 
perhaps take it after all. The mouth being tender, the 
fish must be treated more gently than the trout, or it may 
break away. There is one way of fishing for greyling 
practised in the midland rivers which is worth notice. It 
is called ** grasshopper fishing,” though the lure is totally 
unlike a grasshopper. A lump of lead of an elongated 
pear shape is welded or cast on to the shank of a No, 5 or 
6 hook. This is covered with wool or worstid wound on to 
it in rings of different colours — green, y(|d^, and sometimes 
red. To make the bait more attiactivii^imnetLmes two or 
three gentles are put on the hook, and the bait is cast into 
a greyling eddy, and worked up and down smartly until 
taken by a fish. The angler strikes at every suspicion of 
a bite. Large baskets of greyling are taken thus. 

Roach Fishing. 

The roach (Cypriwus rutilus) is caught principally in 
bottom fishing with the float, as before de8cribe<L The 
roach has been termed the river sheep, from his supposed 
unsuspiciousness of guile, but that can only be when he is 
never fished for. About London, where he forms a great 
attraction to a numerous body of angers, he is particularly 
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sharp ; and nothing but the finest tackle, such as a single 
almost colourless horse hair, will take him, even gut being 
refused when he is much fished for. A very light quill 
float and a few sinkers are desirable. Roach weighing 2 lb 
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are not at all common, from 1 fib to IJ lb being the usual 
limits. The best hook baits for roach are gentles, greaves, 
red worms, a plain paste made of flour and water or worked 
up bread crumb or pearl barley. Of course there are a 
multitude of other baits which are sometimes preferred, 
but these will rarely fail if the fish are at all inclined to 
feed. The best general ground-bait is that already men- 
tioned in bottom fishing, though all sorts of other matters 
— as grains, barley-meal, pollard, boiled wheat, <kc. — are 
sometimes used. Roach, when feeding near the surface, 
will sometimes take a fly, as indeed will most fish. Size 
of hooks required, 10, 11, and 12. 

The Dace, 

The dace {Cyprinuts lev^iecut) is frequently found in 
common with the roach, though often abounding in trout 
streams. Where there are no roach, it takes the same 
baits as the roach in all respects, save that it runs much 
more freely at the fly. In the months of July, August, 
and September on the Thames, large numbers of dace are 
taken with the fly from the water between Isleworth and 
Teddington with small black and red palmer and other 
flies tipped with a gentle or a piece of wash leather in 
imitation, and it is not uncommon for an angler to take 
ten dozen of them in a tide. The dace runs quickly, and 
requires very quick striking. The Jews are very fond of 
dace for their feasts, and pay a high price for them. Size 
of hooks required, 10, 11, and 12. 

The Chub, 

The chub {Cyprinus cepluilue) is perhaps the least valu- 
able fresh-water fish for table purposes, though probably 
the barbel may almost be put on a level with him, albeit 
Izaak Walton contrived to make a tasty dish of it ; but at 
best the fiesh is rather vapid, watery, and abounding in 
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bones. It is a fair sporting fish, however. In addition to 
his taking all kinds of baits in bottom fishing, he will take 
both natural and artificial insects on the surface boldly, 
and many are taken by dressing a cockchafer, humble 
bee. or small frog, or by casting imitations of the same. 


artificially prepare^ under the boughs where the chub 
lies waiting. A big artificial humble bee or cockchafer, 
or a fly m^e of a silver tinsel body, coch-y-bondu hackle, 
and turkey wing, with sprigs of green peacock in it, are 
about the three best lures for him, though many prefer 
red and black palmers. The chub often lies also in deep 
heavy streams, and will frequently in such cases take a 
live or a spinning minnow pretty freely. Among bottom 
baits cheese and greaves are special favourites. The chub 
rarely exceeds 6 or 7 fib in weight, though specimens have 
been known to attain 9 fib. Size of hooks, 3, 4, and some- 
times larger. 

The Barbel. 

The barbel {Cyprinm barbus), so termed from the 
wattles or beard depending from the sides of the mouth, 
is a very game fish for the angler, frequenting deep and 
rapid streams, and often turbulent and broken waters, as 
at the tail of mill-wheels, weirs, <fcc. They go in large 
shoals, so that when the barbel are got upon the feed the 
angler often takes from 20 to 60 or more in a day. They 
require a good deal of ground-baiting, however, — worms, 
gentles, greaves, <kc., being often used in large quantities 
two or three nights before fishing to induce them to feed 
freely, and even then the angler is as likely as not to be 
disappointed. A clean red lob-worm is, upon the whole, 
perhaps the best bait for a barbel, and next to that a 
bunch of gentles or greaves, though they will sometimes 
take freely a number of things, including fat bacon and 
raw beef. They are fished for in several ways by the 
ordinary and travelling float method, by the ledger and the 
clay-ball principally ; and it ftften happens that they will 
take pretty well in one of these ways, and refuse the others. 
The barbel nibbles a little at the still bait before biting, 
but when a good double tug is felt, the angler may strike 
firmly. Owing to its great expanse of fins, and its rounded 
body, the barbel is a very stout fighter, and makes a most 
prolonged resistance ; and though it is not so active as 
either salmon or trout, it is more troublesome, and takes 
longer to subdue. In the^^ spring months the large barbel 
will frequently take a spinning bait freely, and when 
spinning for large trout in a weir the angler frequently 
receives severe disappointment by hooking a big out-of- 
season barbel. They run up to 16 lb weight, but one of 
12 fit) is not caught every day. On the Thames the average 
is from 1 to 4 fit). They are a very curious fish, some 
years biting freely, and during others hardly at all. Size 
of hooks for worms, 1, 2, 3 ; for other baits smaller. 

The Bream, 

The bream {Cyprinne brama). It is said that there are 
two kinds of bream, — the small white bream (flat) and the 
big olive-coloured bream. Much that applies to the barbel 
applies also to the bream. The same baits and the same 
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methods of fishing must be adopted, but if possible finer 
tackle is required. Perhaps if there is one bait the bfeam 
likes better than another, it is two or three brandlings or 
red worms stuck on the book. Otherwise his taste re- 
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sembles the barbel’s. Barbel and bream are commonly 
caught in the same swim, but bream like to have a deep 
quiet eddy to lie in. They are a curious fish, suddenly 
appearing in places where they have never been seen 
before, and after stopping for a year or two, as suddenly 
disappearing. They run up to 7 lb, and in the Thames 
average from 1 ft to 4 lb. They are a very fair fish for 
the table, and fry well. Size of hooks, 4, 5, 6. 

Tlis Carp. 

The carp (Cyprinm carpio) is described by the Dame 
Juliana Berners as a **deyntous dish.” Unfortunately 
the decline of knowledge in the matter of fish feeding and 
rearing in ponds, <Scc., renders it difiicult to realise the 
dame’s assertion, an ordinary carp from an ordinary pond 
being poor in fiesh and muddy in flavour, but it is quite 
possible that the flesh, which is so susceptible of taking 
the nasty flavours exhaled around it, would, under better 
management, with better food and purer water, be both 
delicate and “ deyntous.” Of all fresh-water fish, the carp 
is one of the most cunning and difficult to catch where he 
is much fished for, though, singularly enough, they take 
much better in rivers than in still water. In still water, 
even if you can induce a good carp to pay attention to 
your bait (which you cannot always), he will nibble, and 
turn it about, until he either sucks it off the hook without 
touching the hook, or he discovers the hook on the line, 
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becomes alarmed, and swims away. Very fine tackle, 
therefore, is required in carp fishing ; but as he is big and 
lusty, it should be round and strong. There are various 
baits which more or less attract him. Paste sweetened 
with sugar or honey is one of the best ; but he will at 
times take gentles, greaves, and red worms. Some affect 
boiled green peas, some beans, and many are taken with 
l)arboiled potato, which is one of the best of baits in 
some places for large fish. The best ground-baits are 
those recommended already, of bran, rice, bread, d:c. If 
the fish are very shy, float tackle is to be avoided, and a 
very light ledger on a pistol bullet used instead. As the 
line rests on the ground, the carp does not see it, and takes 
the bait without suspicion. A clear bottom, however, is 
desirable. Carp run up to a heavy weight, sometimes 
between 20 and 30 ft, and they live to a great age. Size 
of hooks, 5, 6, 7. 

TencL 

The tench (Cyprinus tinea) very much resembles the 
carp in his habit^ feeding on much the same matters, 
though neither paste nor any vegetable baits are to be 
recommended for tench. The best bait that can be put to 
him is a red worm, or two or three gentles ; and for 
ground-baits, chopp^ worms and gentles are preferable. 
Tench bite l^t in the morning and evening, when there is 
hardly light enough to see the float ; for float tackle is best 
for the tench, though he nibbles and mumbles at the bait 
exactly as the carp does and often, like him, leaves it 
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after nibbling off all the tail of the worm that is beyond 
the point of the hook. When the tench is so shy his 
eagerness may be stimulated by very gently drawing the 
float and bait away a few inches, when he will often rush 
at the bait and seize it at once. Tench are a very quiet, 
unobtrusive fish, and may exist in a pond for a long time 
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without being known to be there. They are very capri- 
cious in biting, sometimes biting well for a day or two, 
and again refusing all baits for weeks without any apparent 
reason. If taken from clear waters, the tench is a very 
good table fish — second only to the eel. Size of hooks, 
6, 7, and 8. 

The Eel, 

The cel {Anguilla acutiroetriB), The cel is scarcely an 
angler’s fish, but it is often taken in angling, and it is a 
most excellent and luscious table fish. It takes various 
baits, as worms, small dead fish, which are the best for it, 
and takes them better when they are still than when 
moving. Thus, night-lines are the best way of capturing 
the eel. Occasionally float tackle is used for the purpose, 
when the roughest tackle, with a float-hook and worm, 
Buffipes. Sniggling for eels is an amusing way of taking 
them. A stout needle, lashed to a long string, is concealed 
in a worm ; the point of the needle is stuck lightly in the 
end of a long stick. This is then introduced into the 
mouth of a hole in which an eel is supposed to shelter. 
As soon as the eel sees it he secures it, pulls it from the 
stick, and devours it. The string is lashed to the middle 
of the needle, so that when the angler pulls at it the needle 
turns crosswise in his gullet. The angler pulls with a 
steady strain at the line, until at last the eel, unable to 
resist longer, comes out and is caught. Clotting for eels, 
by means of a big bunch of worms strung upon worsted 
and gathered up into festoons, is another way. The eels 
entangle their teeth in the worsted, and are lifted out and 
dropped into a pail. A hundredweight in a night has been 
caught in this way. They are chiefly caught, however, by 
baskets, nets, or traps set in mill-weirs, w'hen they are 
migrating, and in some ^flaces, at such times, tons of eels are 
caught in a night. Fresh- water cels run up to a large size. 
They have been known to exceed 20 ft, but 4 or 6 lb are 
more common, and the average is from 1 to 2 ft. Hooks 
any size that is suitable — from 4 to 8. 

The Gudgeon, 

The gudgeon {Cyprinus gohio) frequently forms the 
young angler’s first quarry. This little fish abounds in 
large shoals in the Thames and other rivers, six or seven 
dozen, or even more, frequently being taken at one pitch. 
No ground-bait is required to attract them, but the bottom 
being disturbed and harrowed by a heavy iron rake, the 
fish flock to the spot to search for food in the delme, and 
they will continue to bite for some time, when another 
rake renews their avidity. A light cork float and a small 
10 or 1 1 hook, with a fragment of red worm, is all that is 
needed, for so eager are the little fellows, that they pull 
the float down with a dash, so that the angler rarely 
misses his prey. A dish of gudgeons, gently fried, crisp 
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and brown, is by no means to be despised. With the 
gudgeon, the pope, or ruffe {Perea eemau), is often found. 
It is little worth for the angler, and is not very abundant. 
All that applies to the capture of the gudgeon applies to 
the pope. The bleak also {Cyprinm albumtu), a lively 
little fish, but hardly worth the angler’s notice ; it may be 
taken either with bait or fly, as is the dace. 

• The Pike, 

The various methods of fishing for the pike {Eeox Itictue) 
have already been detailed — spinning, live baiting, imter- 
nostering, the live and dead gorge, being the principal, 
though the pike will take a big fly at times made of pea- 
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cock’s feathers and other showy matters. Pike grow to a 
very large size, where the water is favourable even to 70 
or 80 lb ; but pike of half that weight are not common, 
and one of 20 is a prize to a London angler. 

The Perch. 

Tlie perch {Perea fluviaiilis) has also been partially dealt 
with, paternostering being about the best way of taking 
])erch, though at times a float and worm will take better 
still, and even the ledger will take them. In big rivers 
porch in the winter get into the eddies and stiller waters, 
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out of the floods, in shoals, and here, as the water begins to 
clear, they may be token to the number of several dozen ; 
often two or three at a time. They are excellent fish for 
the table. They run up to 4 ft) weight, though heavier ones 
are sometimes taken. Hooks, 4, 5, and 6. 

On TcLchle and Fly-Mohing, 

It is exceedingly desirable that the angler should be 
able to make and repair his own tackle. This will probably 
save him quite one-half of his outlay, and has the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that he can trust to the tackle, which he 
cannot always when he buys it ; while, in case of accident, 
he can repair without delay, when the impossibility of 
doing so might peril his day’s sport. The art of tying 
strands of gut together and of whipping on a hook may 
be learnt in a minute.; and there is scarcely a book on 
angling that does not thoroughly explain it. Fly-tying, 
however, requires more notice. 

The simplest form of trout-fly is the hackle, or palmer- 
fly. Having whipped the gut on to the book with strong 


but fine silk, finishing at the bend of the hook, take two or 
three strands from the peacock’s tail, known as harls, lay 
the ends together at the bend of the hook and whip them 
on with the silk, wind the silk on two-thirds up the hook, 
and then tie on the tip of a cock’s hackle. Fig. 13 (page 
38) shows the position. Should it be desired, however, 
to run the hackle all over the body, it may be tied on 
along with the peacock’s harls. In that case, first wind 
on the harls round the hook side by side, avoiding the 
hackle, until they reach the head of the hook, when they 
must tied down and cut off ; then wind the hackle on 
likewise up to the head, pressing it down so as to make 
the fibres point all towards the tail ; and having reached 
the head, tie that down too and snip off the waste, when 
fig. 14 is finished, and the hackle or palmer-fly complete 
(see fig. 14). If it be required to produce a winged 
fly, a little less hackle must be employed, and two slips 
of some suitable feather placed together as a pair of 
wings, and whipped on as in fig. 16 (see fig. 15). Should 
a tail be desired, two or three wisps of some suitable 
feather are whipped on at the bend of the hook before 
tying on the harls, and if tinsel be needed, that is tied on 
with the harl, and wound on over the body. Fig. 13 
shows the complete fly, with tail, tinsel, and all complete. 
Various matters are used for bodies, as silk, wool, fur, 
How to put on fur will be told in tying the salmon-fly. 

The method of tying a salmon-fly is rather more com- 
plicated than that used in the trout-fly. Take a short 
piece of twisted gut or gimp, double it and lash it on so 
as to leave an eye at the head, as in fig. 17 (see fig. 17) ; 
then take a short fragment gf tinsel or twist, and tie it 
on as shown ; wind this round the bend of the hook two 
or three times ; this forms the tag, and may be seen com- 
plete in fig. 18 (see fig. 18); over this tie on the tail 
composed of fibres or a topping, Ac., also shown in fig. 18 ' 
(see fig. 18) ; then tie in the silk or wool, or whatever the 
body is made with, also the tinsel, if needed; having tied 
it in, carry the silk on until the spot where the hackle is 
to commence is reached, j^en tie that in, and work the 
silk on to the shoulder, llie result of these preparations 
is shown in fig. J8 (see fig. 18). Then wind on the 
silk or wool body evenly until it reaches the shoulder, 
when fasten it off; next, wind on the tinsel in even 
spirals, and fasten that off in the same way; next, the 
hackle, which may be stripped on one side, if it be 
required, thinly, or prepared by pressing the fibres together, 
so as to make them point as far as possible in the same 
direction. Having fastened off the hackle, the fly appears 
as in fig. 19 (see fig. 19). Then having carefully left a 
bit of the hook for the purpose, tie on the wing, which is 
composed of fibres or strips of feathers laid together. This 
is a nice operation, and requires a delicate but firm hand. 
After this, if it be needed, a head can be wound on over 
the stump of the wing, and for that purpose a fragment of 
chenille is the best substance. A few turns of the silk 
fixes the loop and finishes off, and a touch of varnish 
secures it. The complete fly is shown in fig. 20. In 
using fur or pig’s wool for a body, the long coarse fibres 
should be picked out and rejected; the rest should be 
pulled inlo fragments, and then laid in a small ridge along 
the palm of the hand and rolled over and over, as cigarette 
makers do theit lobiec^ ; and having obtained sufficient 
coherence, it shMiM' ^ laid along the silk, and the silk 
being twirled roiMI li^idly, is incorporated with the fur, 
which can then be wound on the hook to form the body of 
the fly. Various colours may thus be employed in the 
same fly. (f. f.) 

^ Some flies have over fliii a couple of turns of ostrich harl or other 
feather, which is called the but It is not neceasary, and serves no 
purpose, but it is shown in the complete fly in flg. 20. 
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ANQLO- SAXON LITEBATUBK See Enoubh 
Litseatubs. 

ANGLO-SAXONS. See England. 

ANGOLA, a naine that is employed to designate at 
least three different, although partly coincident, portions 
of the west coast of Africa. , It is often applied to the 
whole coast-line, from Cape Lopez de Qons^vo, in lat 0* 
44' S., to St Felipe de Benguela, in 12° 24' S. ; the 
Portuguese consider that the entire country lying between 
the Z^re or Congo and lat 18° S., and stretching for a 
considerable but somewhat indefinite distance into the 
interior, over which they assert that .their authority extends, 
ought to be called Angola ; lastly, the name is by most 
British geographers and travellers applied to that part of 
the preceding territory which lies between 8° 20' and 9“ 
30' and which nearly* corresponds to the Portuguese 
sub-government of Angola. The natives, whose practice 
seems to harmonise with the third of these applications of 
the word, also call the country Dongo. With the exception 
of a flat, sandy, barren plain, that extends from the coast 
for a considerable distance inland, Angola, using the word 
in its most restricted sense, is mountainous and well- 
watered. Its chief rivers are the Coanza, which bounds it 
on the north, the Danda, which bounds it on the south, 
and the Benga. Most of the country is very fertile, pro- 
ducing palms, citrons, oranges, lemons, bananas, tamarinds, 
mangroves, and sugar canes in great abundance. Nor is 
the fauna less extensive ; all the animals common in inter- 
tropical Africa are found in Angola, as well as some 
peculiar to the district ; while the shee^^ the cow, and the 
horse have been imported from Europe. Of its mineral 
productions, lead, sulphur, petroleum, and iron are plenti- 
ful ; and gold, silver, and copper are said to exist in the 
interior. Gum, wax, and ivory are now the most im- 
portant articles of trade ; but formerly the principal traffic 
was in slavea The heat is usually moderate, and the 
climate comparatively mild and salubrious. The religion of 
the natives of Angola is Fetichism ; they believe implicitly 
in their priests, who pretend to bestow rain, favourable 
winds, and other blessings updh those who have propitiated 
them by liberal gifts. In criminal cases much use is made 
of what our ancestors called *Hhe judgments of God.” 
The accused is made to swallow poison, to take in his hand 
burning coals, or to undergo tests of a similar nature, and, 
unless ho escapes unhurt from these trials, is pronounced 
guilty ; of course the priests contrive that those whom 
they wish to absolve should suffer no harm. The native 
huts are formed merely of straw or dried leafy plants, in- 
tertwisted upon a framework of stakes; containing no 
aperture for the admission of light, they form not so much 
dwelling-houses, as dens for sleeping in, while the tenants 
spend the day and receive company in an open space in 
front that is covered with a slight roof. The population 
of Angola is estimated at about 250,000, of whom about 
2000 are Europeans. Angola was discovered by the 
Portuguese under Diego Cam in 1484 ; and since that time, 
with the exception of a short period, from 1640 to 1648, 
during which the Dutch attempted to expel them, they 
have maintained their possession of the country undis- 
turbed by other European powers. It cannot be said, how- 
ever, that they have done much during this long rule 
either to develop the resources of the country or to improve 
the condition of its people ; and, while they permitted an 
active slave trade to be carried on, their influence must 
have been much more injurious than beneficial. St Paul 
de Loanda, at which the governor resides, is the chief 
town. They possess a few forts in the interior, but over 
the greater part of the country their authority is hardly felt 

ANGK)BX or Enoubi, the ancient Ancyra^ a city of 
Turkey in Asia, capital of the vilayet of the same name, 
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situated upon a steep hill, near a small stream, which flows 
into the Angap^ a tributary of the Sakaria or Sangarius, 
about 220 miles RS.K of Constantinopla The mcdorn 
town is not well built, its streets being narrow and 
many of its houses of mud ; but there are a great many 
fine remains of Greek, Roman, and Byzantine architecture, 
the most remarkable of which is a temple of white marble, 
erected by the inhabitants in honour of Augustus. On the 
walls of this temple is the famous Mmummtum Ancyranvm^ 
an inscri]>tion in Greek and Latin, detailing the principal 
events in the life of the emperor, a great part of which is 
still legible. Angora has long been celebrated for its 
goats, whose soft silky hair, about 8 inches long, forms the 
chief article of export from the town. The fineness of the 
hair may perhaps be ascribed to some peculiarity in the 
atmosphere, for it is remarkable that the cats, dogs, and 
other animals of the country are to a certain extent ^'ected 
in the same way as the goats, and that they all lose much 
of their distinctive beauty when taken from tneir native 
districts. The other ex])orts are goat and cat skins, gum, 
wax, honey, yellow berries, and madder root, while the 
import of British and other European goods is considerable, 
although the trade is almost entirely in the hands of 
Armenians. The population is variously estimated at 
from 20,000 to 60,000. Ancyra originally belonged to 
Phrygia, and afterwards became the chief town of the 
Tectosages, one of the three Gallic tribes that settled in 
Galatia, about 277 b.o. In 189 B.C., Galatia was subdued 
by Manlius, and in 25 b.c. it was formally made a Roman 
province, of which Ancyra was the capital. Ancyra was 
the seat of one of the earliest Christian churches, founded 
probably by the apostle Paul, and councils wore held in 
the town in 314 and 358 a.d. In 1402 a great battle was 
fought in the vicinity of Ancyra, in wdiich the Turkish 
sultan Bajazet was defeated and made prisoner by Tamer- 
lane, the Tartar conqueror. In 1415 it was recovered by 
the Turks under Mahomet I., and since that period has 
belonged to the Ottoman empire. 

ANGOIINO, or Ngornu, a town of Bornu, in Cen- 
tral Africa, near the south-west shore of Lake Chad, from 
which it is separated by a level plain that is often under 
water. It is said to have a population of 30,000, which is 
much increased during the markets, when a large traffic is 
carried on in cotton, amber, metals, corals, and slaves. 

ANGOSTURA, also called Ciudad Bolivar, and San 
Tomas de la Nueva Guay ana, a town of Venezuela, 
capital of the province of Guayana, situated on the right 
bank of the Orinoco, about 240 miles from its mouths, and 
only 191 feet above the level of the sea. It is the seat of 
a bishop, and contains a cathedral, a college, and an hospital, 
while a ^rt stands on the opposite side of the river, at 
this point comparatively narrow. Being the centre of a 
rich and extensive territory, Angostura would before now 
have probably become a large and fiourishing city, bod it 
not been retarded by the war of independence, and by the 
unsettled state of the country ; for a long period it retro- 
graded rather than progressed, and although now in a 
more prosperous condition, it has not yet reached the posi- 
tion to which it is entitled. The Orinoco is navigable for 
vessels of 300 tons, and a considerable trade is carried on 
in cocoa, sugar, cotton, jerked meat, and hides, as well as 
in the bark that takes its name from the cily. In 1819 
a congress met at Angostura, which resulted in the union 
of Venezuela and New Granada into one government 
under the name of the republic of Columbia ; and in the 
same year the town began to be called Ciudad Bolivar, in ‘ 
honour of Simon Bolivar, who freed the country from the 
yoke of Spain. Population, about 8000. 

ANG0UL£ME, a city of France, capital of the depart- 
ment of Cfaarente, and formerly of the province of Angou- 
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mois, situated on the left bank of the Charente, upon an 
elevated plateau, 221 feet above the river, at the foot of 
which, in the suburb of Houmeau, there is a station of the 
Paris and Bordeaux railway, 66 miles north-east of the 
latter town. The situation of Angoul^me is very delight- 
ful, and the city itself is in general well built, although in 
the old quarter many of the streets are narrow and irregu- 
lar. The «hief public buildings are the cathedral of St 
Peter, rebuilt in 1120, but founded at a much earlier 
period ; the remains of the old castle in the centre of the 
town, the birth-place of the celebrated Margaret of Valois, 
sister of Francis 1. ; the courthouse, and the town-hall. 
The town is the seat of a bishop, and has a court of primary 
jurisdiction, a lyceum, two normal, and several ordinary 
schools, an hospital, a theatre, and a public library. Angou- 
Icme is an important manufacturing city ; its paper-mills 
produce large quantities of paper that is highly esteemed 
throughout France; and there are also distilleries, pot- 
teries, a cannon foundry, a powder mill, linen and serge 
factories, as well os a considerable trade in grain, fruit, 
and salt. Angoul^me, the ancient JculUma^ was taken by 
Clovis from the Visigoths in 507 ; it was repeatedly plun- 
dered by the Normans in the 9th century, and was long 
subject to the counts of Angoul^me, and also for a con- 
siderable period to the kings of England; but in 1303 
Philip the Fair added it to the royal domain of France. 
In 1360 it was again surrendered to the English, who were, 
however, finally expelled in 1369. During the w’ar of the 
Huguenots it was twice taken by the Protestants, in 1562 
and 1568. Population (1872), 26,928. 

ANCOULEME, Charles db Valois, Ddkb op, the 
natural son of Charles IX. of France and Marie Touchet, 
was born 28th April 1573, at the castle of Fayet in 
Dauphin^. His father, dying in the following year, com- 
mended him to the care and favour of his brother and suc- 
cessor, Henri III., who faithfully fulfilled the charge. His 
mother married Frangois de Balzac, marquis d’Entragues, 
and one of her daughters, Henriette, marchioness of Verneuil, 
afterwards became the mistress of Henri IV. Charles of 
Valois was carefully educated, and was destined for the 
order of Malta. At the early age of sixteen he attained 
one of the highest dignities of the order, being made grand 
prior of France. Shortly after he came into possession of 
large estates left by Catherine de Medicis, from one of 
which he took his title of count of Auvergne. In 1591 
be obtained a dispensation from the vows of the order of 
Malta, and married Charlotte, daughter of Henri, marshal 
d^Amville, afterwards duke of Montmorenci. In 1689 
Henri III. was assassinated, but on his death-bed he com- 
mended Charles to the good-will of his successor Henri 
IV. By that monarch he was made colonel of horse, and 
in that capacity served in the campaigns during the early 
part of the reign. But the connection between the king 
and the marchioness of Verneuil appears to have been 
very displeasing to Auvergne, and in 1601 be engaged in 
the conspiracy formed by the dukes of Savoy, Biron, and 
Bouillon, one of the objects of which was to force Henri 
to repudiate his wife and marry the marchioness. The 
conspiracy was discovered; Biron and Auvergne were 
arrested, and Biron was executed. Auvergne after a few 
months’ imprisonment was released, chiefly through the in- 
fluence of his half-sister, his aunt, the duchess d’Angoul^me, 
and his father-in-law. He then entered into fresh intrigues 
with the court of Spain, acting in concert with the mar- 
chioness of Verneuil and her father d’Entragues. In 1604 
d’Entragues and he were arrested and condemned to death ; 
at the same time the marchioness was condemned to per- 
petual imprisonment in a convent She easily obtained 
pardon, and the sentence of death against the other two 
was commuted into perpetual imprisonment Auvergne 
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remained in the Bastile for eleven years from 1605 to 1616* 
In 1606 a decree of Parliament, obtained by Marguerite 
de Valois, deprived him of nearly all his possessions, in- 
cluding Auvergne, though he still retained the title. In 
1616 he was released, was restored to his rank of colonel* 
general of horse, and despatched against one of the disaf- 
fected nobles, the duke of Longueville, who had taken 
Peronne. Next year he commanded the forces collected 
in the Isle de France, and obtained some successes. In 
1619 he received by bequest, ratified in 1620 by royal 
grant, the duchy of Angoul 6 me. Soon after he was engaged 
on an important embassy to Germany, the result of which 
was the treaty of Ulm, signed July 1620. In 1627 he 
commanded the large forces assembled at the siege of La 
Rochelle ; and some years after, in 1636, during the Thirty 
Years’ War, he was general of the French army in Lorraine. 
In 1636 he was made lieutenant-general of the army. lie 
appears to have retired from public life shortly after the 
death of Richelieu in 1643. His first wife died in 1636, 
and in 1644 he married Fran^oise de Nargonne, daughter 
of Charles, baron of Mareuil. She had no children, and 
survived her husband many years. Angoul4me himself 
died in 1650, in his seventy-sixth year. By his first wife 
he had three children : Henri, who became insane ; Louis 
Emmanuel, who succeeded his father as due d’Angoul^me ; 
and Francois, who died 1622. 

The duke was the author of the following works ) M^moirrSf 

from the Aasassinalion of Hetiri IlL to the Battle of Arquee^ 
published at Paris by Boneau, and reprinted by Buchon in his 
Ohoix de Chroniques^ 1830, and by l^etitot in his 
1st series, vol. xliv. \\2.) Lee Harangues^ prononeds en Aseembliede 
^fM. lea Princes Protestants d'Alle^agnet par Monseignour le duo 
d’AngoulOme, 1620 ; (3.) A translation of a Spanish work by Diego 
de Torres. To him has also been ascribed the work, La g6n4ralc et 
fidhle JUtation de tout ee qui s'est passi en VIsle de envoy^e par 
le Boi d la Boyne sa irUrCf Paris, 1627. 

ANQOUMOIS, an old province of France, nearly cor- 
re 8 i)onding to the department of Charento. Its capital 
was Angoul^me. 

ANQRA, a city on the south coast of Terceira, one of 
the Azores, the capital of ftie island and of one of the 
three civil districts into w^hich the Azores are divided, as 
well as the residence of the military governor of the whole 
group, and of the Roman Catholic bishops. It is a well- 
built, strongly fortified town, containing an arsenal for the 
Portuguese royal navy, a cathedral, and several churches, 
monasteries, and nunneries. The harbour is sheltered on 
the west and south-west by tlie promontory of Mount 
Brazil, and if this natural protection were supplemented 
by a breakwater on the south-east, the town would possess 
a secure and commodious anchorage; as it is, vessels 
during certain seasons are safer in the open sea. The chief 
exports are wine and grain ; but foreign trade is not large. 
Population, 11,281, 

ANGRI, a town of Italy, in the province of Salerno, 
situated 11 ^ miles N.W. of the town of Salerno, in a 
country which produces large quantities of grapes, cotton, 
and tobacco. Narses defeated Teias, the l^t king of the 
Goths, not far from Angri in 553 a.d. Population, 10,332. 

ANGUIER, FRAN 5018 (bom 1604, died 1669), and 
Michael (born 1612, died 1686), two brothers, natives of 
Normandy, were distinguished sculptors in the time of 
Louis XIV. The chief works of Francis are the monu- 
ment to Cardinal de B^nills, in tiie chapel of the oratory 
at Paris, and the mausoleum of the last due de Montmo- 
rency at Moulins. Michael executed the sculptures of the 
triumphal arch at the Porte St Denis. A marble group 
of the Nativity in the church of Val de Or 6 ce was 
reckoned his masterpiece. 

ANGUILLA, or Snake Island, a small British West 
Indian island, one of the Lesser Antilles, situated 8 miles 
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north of the island of St Martin, in lat. 18* 12' N., and 
long. 63* 8' W. Its chief products are salt, which is 
manufactured from a lake in the interior, sugar, cotton, 
maize, and tobacco, but the soil is comparatively barren, 
and there is a great deficiency of water in the island. 
Population, 3000. 

ANQUSSOLA, or Anoosciola, Sophonisba, one of the 
best portrait painters of the latter half of the 16th century, 
was born at Cremona in 1533, and died at Genoa in 1620. 
In 1560, at the invitation of Philip II., she visited the 
court of Madrid, where her portraits elicited great com- 
mendation. Vandyck is said to have declared that he had 
derived more knowledge of the true principles of his art 
from her conversation than from any other source. She 
painted several fine portraits of herself, one of which is 
now at Althorp. A few specimens of her painting are to 
be seen at Florence and Madrid. She had three sisters, 
who were also celebrated artists. 

ANHALT, a duchy of Germany, lying between lat. 51* 
33' and 52* 7' N., and long. 11* and 12* 36' E., and com- 
prising an area of about 896 square miles. Except for a 
short distance on the west, and for a longer distance on 
the north-east, where it is bounded respectively by Bruns- 
wick and the Prussian province of Brandenburg, Anhalt 
is entirely surrounded by Prussian Saxony, which also 
intersects it, breaking it up into two largo and several 
small portions. The Hartz mountains extend into the 
western of the large divisions, but the rest of the country 
is very flat, and even in the mountainous part no eleva- 
tions rise to any great height. Most of ^e plain, which is 
watered by the Elbe and its tributaries, the Mulde and the 
Saale, is very fertile, produAng large quantities of grain, 
tobacco, flax, hops, and fruits, especially grapes; cattle 
and sheep are reared in considerable numbers on the rich 
pasture lands; game and fish are abundant; while the 
mines in the Hartz mountains yield iron, lead, silver, and 
other minerals. The chief manufactures of Anhalt are 
linen, cotton, and woollen goods, metallic and earthen 
wares, beer, brandy, and sugar ; but the principal export 
trade is in the raw products. Internally, Anhalt is 
governed by a constitutional and hereditary monarchy, the 
legislative body being a diet of 36 members, of whom 10 
represent the nobility; 14, the principal towns; 10, the 
rural districts ; and 2 are nominated by the duke, who has 
the entire executive power in his own hands ; while, as a 
member of the German empire, the duchy has one vote in 
the Bundesrath, or Federal Council, and two in the Reich- 
stag. Its income and expenditure for the year 1872 
exactly balanced, being each 2,231,000 thalers, or 
i:334,650; the public debt at the end of 1871 was 
4,073,026 thalers, or X610,954. Anhalt contained 
203,354 inhabitants in 1871, most of whom are Protes- 
tants. Its capital is Dessau, and the other chief towns 
are Bernburg, Kothen, and Zerbst. Railways connect 
these towns with one another, and also with Berlin and 
the principal cities of Germany. Bernard, son of Albert 
the Bear, margrave of Brandenburg, was the first upon 
whom the title of count of Anhalt was conferred. He 
died in 1212, and was succeeded in the principality of 
Anhalt by his son Henry I. ; while Albert, a youflger son, 
received his large possessions in Saxony. On the death of 
Henry in 1252, Anhalt was divided among his family into 
three parts, — Ascania, Bernburg, and Zer&t, — which were 
afterwards united under Joachim Ernest, who reigned 
from about 1570 to 1586. In 1603, however, the terri- 
tory was again broken up, on this occasion into four parts, 
Dessau, Bernburg, Kothen, and Zerbst, four of Joachim 
Ernest’s sons inheriting one of these divisions each, while 
the fifth, Augustus, who was the third in point of age, 
received a considerable sum of money, and the promise 
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that, in the event of any one of the other lines becoming 
extinct, he or his descendants should succeed to the princi- 
pality; his brother Christian, of Anhalt Bernburg, also 
gave him the small property of Plotzkau, from which he 
took his title. This promise was fulfilled in 1665, when 
William Louis of Anhalt Kothen died without direct heirs, 
and was succeeded by Lebrecht of Anhalt PlOtzkau, who 
thereafter laid aside his own title. The Zerbst Yme becom- 
ing extinct in 1793, the principality, in accordance with a 
compact made in 1665, was divided among the three 
remaining families ; next, by the death of Henry duke of 
Anhalt Kothen in 1847, that duchy was a second time 
left without direct heirs, but was ultimately incorporated 
with Dessau; and lastly, the Anhalt Bernburg family 
died out in 1863, leaving the whole of Anhalt under a 
single ruler. The present duke, — the title of duke was 
conferred upon the counts of Anhalt in 1807, — Frederick, 
succeeded his father Leopold in 1871, being at that time 
about forty years old. Several of the rulers of Anhalt 
have borne a conspicuous part in the aflairs of Europe, and 
not a few of them have been noted for their zeal in the 
cause of Protestantism. Wolfgang, a prince of the earlier 
Zerbst line, was present at the diet of Augsburg in 1530, 
and was one of those who presented the confession to the 
emperor. Leopold I., of Anhalt Dessau, was one of the 
most distinguished soldiers of his time. 

ANICHINI, Luigi, an engraver of seals and medals, 
a native of Ferrara, lived at Venice about 1550. Michel 
Angelo pronounced his “Interview of Alexander the Great 
with the high-priest at Jerusalem,” “the perfection of the 
art.” His medals of Henry II. of France and Pope Paul 
III. are greatly valued. 

ANIELLO, Tommaso. See Mabaniello. 

ANILINE, or Phknylamink (CgH^N), is one of the 
very numerous products of the distillation of coal tar. 
The substance has been known to chemists since the year 
1826, when M. Unverdorben, by the destructive distilla- 
tion of indigo, produced a liquid of an oily consistence, 
which he termed cri/stalline. In the year 1835, Runge, a 
German chemist, isolated from the oil of coal tar a sub- 
stance which, having the property of producing a beautiful 
blue colour on treatment with chloride of lime, he named 
kyanoU In 1840, another investigator showed that by 
treating indigo with caustic potash it yields an oil, and he 
gave to his product the name Aniline^ from the specific 
name of one of the indigo yielding plants, Indigofera 
anil About the same time it was discovered that on 
treating nitrobenzol with a reducing agent, an organic base 
is formed, to which the observer of this reaction gave the 
name hmndam. Professor Hofmann, while a student in 
the laboratory of Baron Liebig, investigated these variously 
prepared substances, and found them to be identical in 
composition and action, and thenceforth they took their 
place as one body, under the name Aniline or Phenylamine. 
Pure aniline is a basic substance of an ^eily consistence, 
colourless, boiling at a temperature of 182* C. Dropped on 
paper aniline pr^uces a greasy stain, which, owing to its 
volatilising at an ordinary atmospheric temperature, quickly 
disappears. .On exposure to air it absorbs oxygen rapidly, 
and becomes of a deep brown colour; and it ignites readily, 
burning with a large smoky flame. It is possessed of a 
somewhat pleasant vinous odour, and a burning aromatic 
taste. It is a highly acrid poison, and Dr Letheby has 
pointed out that the poisonous action of nitrobenzol is due 
to a change of that substance into aniline taking place 
within the stomach. 

The readiness with which aniline, in certain of its re- 
actions, produces very brilliant colours, was of course 
known to chemists from the time Runge produced it from 
coal tar and gave it the name kyanoL Up to year 185& 
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it, however, posseseed nothing beyond a scientific interest. 
On the 26th of August 1858, Mr W. H. Perkin obtained 
a patent for the production of a dye-stuff derived from 
aniline, which soon became well known as mauve, or 
Perkin’s purple, as well as by various other names. The 
discovery of Mr Perkin formed the turning-point in the 
history of aniline, and was indeed the beginning of a great 
revolution, in the arts and manufactures connected with 
the dyeing of textile fabrics. The manufacture of aniline 
dyes was really first begun in France, the French manu- 
facturers acting on the information supplied by Mr Perkin’s 
patent specification. It immediately spre^ to all in- 
dustrial centres, and became one of the most eagerly 
investigated of all commercial undertakings. A rapid suc- 
cession of patents were applied for and obtained; new 
processes and combinations were continually being pro- 
jected, and a great variety of colours were tried with more 
or loss success as commercial substances. The activity of 
scientific research kept pace with the energy of manufactur- 
ing enterprise, resulting in a rapid improvement of pro- 
cesses, decrease in the cost of the manufacture, and a great 
increase in the beauty and tinctorial effect of the dyes pro- 
duced. At the present time every colour, and all tints 
and shades of colours, are produced from aniline; and, 
while the processes employed and the combinations formed 
are very numerous, the names under which the dye-stuffs 
are sold must be said to be endless. 

Of the processes by which aniline may be prepared, that 
only is available in manufacturing which was devised by 
Zinin, when he prepared it, under the name of benzidam, 
from nitrobenzol. Aniline is only found in very small 
quantities as a direct product of the distillation of coal tar, 
but a large proportion of light hydrocarbons are among the 
products when the temperature ranges between 80” C. and 
130” C. The chief of these is benzol, with smaller quanti- 
ties of toluol and other closely allied substances. These 
hydrocarbons, when acted upon by strong nitric acid, give 
up an atom of hydrogen, the place of which is taken by 
one of nitroxyl (NOg), and benzol is thus transformed into 
nitrobenzol; t>., benzol + nitric acid (HNOfl) = 

nitrobenzol (CoH^NOa) + water HgO). Nitrobenzol is a 
yellow oily liquid, with the exact flavour of bitter 
almonds, for which it has long been used as a substi- 
tute in fancy soap-making, under the name of essence of 
mirbane. Its transformation into aniline is now practi- 
cally effected by submitting it to the reducing influence of 
nascent hydrogen, by the action of iron and acetic acid. 
To a mixture of nitrobenzol and strong acetic acid a cer- 
tain proportion of iron filings is gradually added. Very 
energetic chemical action is set up with great disengage- 
ment of heat. When the reaction is complete the aniline 
is distilled over by superheated steam. The aniline of 
commerce thus prepared is not a chemically pure product, 
but a mixture of aniline and toluidine, just as the com- 
mercial benzol operated on is a mixture of benzol with 
toluol. In the manufacture of dyes it is found essential 
that certain proportions of both aniline and toluidine 
should be present in the aniline oil operated on. 

The method by which Mr Perkin obtains from aniline 
the violet colour known as mauve, is by mixing a solu- 
tion of sulphate of aniline and of potassic dichromate in 
equivalent proportions, and leaving them for several hours 
till the resultiilg reaction is complete. A black precipitate 
is formed, which is washed free from the potassic sulphate 
it contains, and then treated with naphtha to dissolve out 
the resinous matter contained in the mass. The residue 
consists of the mauve dye, and may be dissolved in alcohol. 
It has been found to be the sulp^te of a base, to which 
the name mauveine has been given. 

The greater proportion of aniline dyes manufactured are 


now produced directly or indirectly from another basic body 
termed rosaniline. About the time of the French-Austrian 
war in 1859, a second coal-tar dye was introduced into 
commerce, wMch became popularly known as aniline red or 
Magenta, from the battle fought at the period of its intro- 
duction. Dr Hofmann’s investigations into the nature and 
composition of this dye have done more to place the entire 
industry on a satisfactory basis than any other undertaking. 
He found that it consist of a salt of a basic substance, to 
which he gave the name rosaniline (CjoHj^NgHjO). For the 
preparation of rosaniline, Hofmann found that a certain 
proportion of toluidine must be present in the commercial 
aniline employed. Kosaniline is now entirely manufactured 
by treating aniline of a known composition with a strong 
solution of arsenic acid in an iron retort, heated to a 
temperature of not more than 180* C. The reaction 
occupies about eight hours ; and at the conclusion of the 
operation a crude mass, consisting of rosaniline arsenito 
and arseniate, is found, which is next dissolved in water 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid. Common salt is added 
to this solution, when a double decomposition takes place. 
Kosaniline hydrochlorate is formed on the one hand, and 
sodium arseniate and arsenite on the other. For the 
preparation of the salts of rosaniline, the base is treated 
directly with acids. 

Rosaniline blues are prepared by acting upon commercial 
aniline with a salt of rosaniline, such as the acetate, under 
the influence of a heat of about 190* C., kept up for two 
hours. The reaction which takes place is the substitu- 
tion of three atopis of phenyl for three of hydrogen, and 
hence these blues are chemically salts of triphenylrosani- 
line. Violet colours, such as Hofmann’s violet, are pre- 
pared by an analogous process to that employed for the 
blues, by treating rosaniline with the iodides of methyl or 
ethyl, atoms of these radicals taking the place of hydrogen, 
and forming ethylic or methylic rosanilina Aniline green 
is formed by the action of aldehyd on a solution of aniline 
red in sulphuric acid, and subsequent boiling in a solution 
of hyposulphite of soda. Aniline yellow, or yellow fuchsine, 
is formed from a base namdd chrysaniline, a minor product 
of the formation of rosaniline ; but most of what is termed 
aniline yellow is prepared from picric acid, a different pro- 
duct of the distillation of coal tar. Various shades of 
brown and maroon, as well as black colours, are regular 
commercial products ; but they are neither so well under- 
stood, nor of such consequence as the reds, blues, and greens. 

Aniline colours are employed in the industrial arts for 
numerous other purposes besides their great use as dyeing 
materials. Violet ink and other fancy coloured inks are 
prepared from them. They are used by paper manu- 
facturers for tinting pulps, and for the superficial staining 
of finished paper. They are likewise used by paper 
Stainers in the printing of wall papers, in the preparation 
of lithographic inks, and to some extent for water colours. 
They are largely employed as colouring materials in per- 
fumery, fancy soaps, and cosmetics, besides having many 
other minor applications. 

Concerning these dyes. Dr Hofmann, to whom the 
industry is so much indebted, wrote, in 1862, while it 
was yet in its infancy, ** Instead of disbursing her annual 
millions for these substances, England will, beyond question, 
at no distant day become herself the greatest colour- 
producing country in the world ; nay, by the very strangest 
of revolutions, she may erelong send her coal-derived blues 
to indigo-growing India, her distilled crimson to cochineal- 
producing Mexico, and her fossil substitutes for quercitron 
and safflower to China, Japan, and the other countries 
whence these articles are now derived.*’ It is scarcely 
needful to say that these bold anticipations have already 
been fully realised. 
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k NIMALS, CLASSiFiOATiosr of. The object of classi- 
fication ie to bring together those things which are like, 
Anii to separate those which are unlika Each science has 
its own classification of the objects with which it deals, 
the kinds of likeness and unlikeness according to which 
these objects are grouped varying in relation to the special 
qualities or properties of matter with which the science is 
concerned. Thus, the physicist classifies bodies according 
«to their mechanical, electrical, thermic, or other physical 
properties ; the chemist regards their composition ; while 
the zoologist and the botanist group them according to 
their likenesses and unlikenesses of structure, function, and 
distribution. 

As soon as the labours of anatomists had extended over 
.a sufficiently great variety of animals, it was found that 
they could be grouped into separate assemblages, the 
fiiembers of each of which, while varying more or less in 
minor respects, had certain structural features in common, 
and these common morphological characters became the 
definition of the group thus formed. The smallest group 
thus constituted is a Mobpholooical Species. A certain 
number of species having characters in common, by which 
they resemble one another and differ from all other species, 
constitutes a Genus ; a group of genera, similarly associated, 
constitutes a Family ; a group of families, an Order ; a 
group of orders, a Class; a group classes, a Sub- 
kingdom ; while the latter agreeing with one another 
only in the characters in wmch all animals agree, and in 
which they differ from all plants, make up the Animal 
Kingdom. 

The formation of a morphological classification is there- 
Core a logical process, the puri>ose of which is to throw the 
facts of structure into the smallest possible number of 
general propositions, which propositions constitute the 
definitions of the respective groups. A perfect classification 
will fulfil this end, and, in ord^ to form it, two conditions 
are necessary : Firstly, we must have a full knowledge of 
the adult structure of every animal, recent and extinct; 
secondly, we must know all the modifications of structure 
through which it has passed, in order to attain the adult 
condition, or in other words, the mode of development of 
the animal. For it is the sum of all the structural con- 
ditions of an animal which constitutes the totality of its 
structure ; and if two animals, similar in their adult state, 
were unlike in their development, it is clear that the latter 
circumstance would have to be taken into account in deter- 
mining their position in a classification. 

linnseus, living at a time when neither comparative 
anatomy nor embryology can be said to have existed, based 
lib classification of animals upon such broad resemblances 
of adult structure and habit as hb remarkable sagacity and 
wide knowledge enabled him to detect. Cuvier and hb 
achool devoted themselves to the working out of adult 
atructure, and the Le^atu ePAnatomie Compar^e and the 
Bigne Anxmal are wonderful embodiments of the results 
of such investigations. But the Cuvierian system ignores 
development ; and it was reserved for Von Baer to show 
the importance of developmental studies, and to inaugurate 
the marvellous series of researches which, in the course of 
the last fifty years, have made us acquainted with the 
manner of development of every important group of 
animab. The splendid researches of Cuvier gave birth to 
scientific palaeontology, and demonstrated that, in some 
cases, at any rate, extinct forms of life present characters 
intermediate between those of groups wluch are at present 
widely different The investigations of Agassiz upon fossil 


fishes tended in the same direction, and further showed 
that, in some cases, the older forms preserve, as permanent 
features, structural characters which are embryonic and 
transitory in their living congeners. Moreoveit Darwin, 
Owen, and Wallace proved that, in any great area of 
geographical distribution, the later tertiary extinct forms 
are clearly related to those which now exist in the area. 
As Taxonomic investigations increased in accuracy and in 
extent, the careful examination of large suites of specimens 
revealed an unexpected amount of variability in species ; 
and Darwin^s investigation of the phenomena presented by 
animals under domestication proved that forms, morpholo- 
gically as distinct as admitted natural genera, could be 
produced by selective breeding from a common stock. 

Upon the foundation thus furnished, the doctrine of 
Evolution, first scientifically formulated by Lamarck, has 
been solidly built up by Darwin, and is now, with various 
modifications and qualifications, widely accepted. But 
the acceptance of this doctrine introduced a new element 
into Taxonomy. If all existing animals are the last terms 
of a long series of developmental stages, represented by 
the animals of earlier ages of the earth's history, the starting 
point of which has been a primordial form of the extremeat 
simplicity consistent with animal life, then every animal 
has an ancestral ” as well as what may be termed a 
“ personal '' embryology ; and the same considerations 
which oblige the Taxonomist to take account of the latter 
phenomena, compel his attention to the former stages of 
development. Two animals belong to the same group, 
when they are similar in structure, personal development, 
and ancestral development, and not otherwbe. Hence it 
follows that a perfect and final zoological classification 
cannot be made until we know all that is important con- 
cerning — 1, the adult structure ; 2, the personal develop- 
ment ; and 3, the ancestral development of animals. It is 
hardly necessary to observe that our present knowledge, as 
regards even the first and second heads, b very imperfect ; 
while, as respects the third, it is utterly fragmentary. 

The only genus of animals of which we possess a satis- 
factory, though still not quite complete, ancestral history, 
b the genus Equus^ the development of which in the course 
of ' the Tertiary epoch from an Anchitherioid ancestor, 
through the form of Hipparion, appears to admit of no 
doubt And all the facts of geology and palaeontology 
not only tend to show that the knowledge of ancestral 
development is likely long to remain fragmentary, but 
lead us to doubt whether even such fragments as may be 
vouchsafed to us by the extension of geological inquiry will 
ever be sufficiently old, in relation to the whole duration 
of life on the earth, to give us positive evidence of the 
nature of the earliest forms of animaU 

While holding the doctrine of evolution to its fullest 
extent, and having no doubt that Taxonomy ought to be 
the expression of ancestral development, or phytogeny ^ as 
well as of embryogeny and adult structure, and while con- 
ceiving that the attempts at founding a scientific phylo- 
geny, which have been made by Haeckel and others, are 
of much interest and importance as guides to and sugges- 
tors of investigation, the present writer looks upon all such 
attempts as provisional hypotheses ; and he conceives that, 
at any rate for the present, it is a mistake to introduce 
considerations of this purely hypothetical kind into classi- 
ficatipn, which should be based on verifiable data. 

In the case of an existing animal, it is possible to deter- 
mine its adult structure and its development, and there- 
fore to assign its place relatively to. other animals, the 

II. — 7 
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Structure and development of which are also known ; and, 
in the case of an extinct animal, it is possible to ascertain 
certain facts of its structure, and sometimes certain facts of 
its development, which will justify a more or less positive 
assignment of its place relatively to existing animals. So 
far. Taxonomy is objective, capable of proof and disproof, 
and it should leave speculation aside, until speculation has 
convertedn itself into demonstration. 

In the present rapidly shifting condition of our knowledge 
of the facts of animal structure and development, however, 
it is no easy matter to group these facts into general pro- 
positions which shall express neither more nor less than is 
contained in the facts ; and no one can be more conscious 
of the manifold imperfections of the following attempt at 
such a classification than the author of it. 

In certain of the lower animals, the substance of the 
body is not differentiated into histogenetic elements ; that 
is, into cells ^ which, by their metamorphoses, give rise to 
tissues. In all other animals, on the other hand, the pro- 
toplasmic mass, which constitutes the primitive body, is 
converted into a multitude of cells, which become meta- 
morphosed into the tissues of the body. 

For the first of these divisions the old name of Protozoa 
may be retained ; for the second, the title of Metazoa, 
recently proposed by Haeckel, may be conveniently 
employed. 

I. The Protozoa. 

Haeckel has shown that, among the Protozoa^ there are 
some which are simpler than the rest, inasmuch os they are 
devoid of both nuclei and contractile vesicles. To these ho ! 
applies the name of — 

1. Monera, — Among the members of this group, which 
are at present known, three series are distinguishable, in 
all of which multiplication is effected by division, preceded, 
or not preceded, by the assumption of an encysted condition. 
In one state, each of these Monera is a myxopod^ that is, 
is provided with longer or shorter pseudopodia os locomotive 
organs, and, in Protamoeha and ProiogeneZy the result of 
the process of division is also two or more myxopods. But, 
in Protomonaey the myxopod, after becoming encysted, 
gives rise by division to bodies provided with long flagelli- 
form cilia, by which they are propelled, and which may 
be termed nuietigopods ; and in Myxaetrumy the encysted 
body divides into a multitude of oval particles, each en- 
close in its own coat. These are set free, and each gives 
rise to a new myxopod of the same character as the parent. 

In Protomyxay the myxopods coalesce into a reticulated 
plasmodium; and Vampyrella is parasitic, devouring 
stalked diatoms, and encysting itself upon the ends of 
their stalks, the encysted form dividing into new Vam- 
pyrdlcB. Most of these interesting Monera have been made 
known by Haeckel, so that, in all probability, many others 
remain to be discovered. It is probable that the Foror 
miniferay notwithstanding the complexity of the skeletons, 
belong to this group, but too little is known of the struc- 
ture of their soft parts to enable any certain conclusion to 
be drawn respecting them, end the analogy of Gromia 
leads to the suspicion that they may belong to the next 
division. 

2. Endoplaitica, — In these Protozoa a portion of the in- 
terior protoplasmic body is separated from the rest as a dis- 
tinct, more or less rounded, b^y, which may be termed the 
endoptmiy as a term suggestive of its similarity to the nucleus 
of a histogenetic cell, without implying its identity there- 

^ The term ** cell ” is used here in its broadest sense, as equivalent to a 
nucleated mass of protoplasm. 

* The term ** Rhizopod** is already employed in a limited and special 

sense. 
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with. Of such endoplasts there may be one or many, but 
the protoplasm in which they lie does not give rise to cellar 
which become metamorphosed into elements of the tissues. 
Very often they possess one or more vacuoles, which rhyth- 
mically dilate and contract, in accordance with the changea 
in the protoplasm in which they lie, and which are termed 
contractile vesicles. 

In this division of the Protozoay three groups — the 
AmoebukBy the Flagellata (or flagellate Infusoria), and 
the Gregarinidce — closely repeat the forms and niode of 
riiproduction of the ProtamoebidoBy Protomonadidaiy and 
Myxastridee among the Monera. Among the rest, the 
Acinetidee are distinguished by their pseudopodia being 
converted into suckers, through which they draw the 
juices of their prey. In all these, and in the preceding 
forms, there is a more or less marked distinction of the pro- 
toplasm constituting the body into a firmer and denser outer 
layer, the ectosarc, and a more fluid inner substance, the 
endosarc; and, in some of the GregarinidoCy the ectosarc 
becomes differentiated into muscular fibres. In the FlageU 
lata there is a permanent oral aperture; and in one 
member of this group, Noctiluca, additional coinplicationa 
of structure, in the form of a ridge-like tooth and a tentacle,, 
occur. In the Eadiolcuriay the body is still more clearly 
differentiated into an inner substance, surrounded by a 
capsule, and containing nuclei and even cells, and a vacuo- 
lated ectosarc, whence the radiating pseudopodia jjroceed. 
Coloured corpuscles, usually yellow, appear in the ectosarc, 
and have been shown by Haeckel to contain starch and to 
multiply indepeijdently. In the Ciliata (ciliated Jnfu~ 
Horia)y with which the Gatallacta of Haeckel may be 
included, the differentiation of the protoplasm of the body, 
without any development of histogenetic cells, goes still 
further. A permanent mouth and anus may appear, con- 
nected by a permanently softer and more fluid region of 
the protoplasm (as is plainly to be seen, for example, in 
Nyctoilierus) foreshadowing an intestinal cavity. The ecto- 
sarc may be differentiated into a s])ecially modified cortical 
layer, and well-marked muscular fibres may be developed. 
Moreover, the endoplast, of “ nucleus,” becomes an organ 
of reproduction, the germs of the young being given off 
by division from it. Very generally, a small body — tho 
so-called “ nucleolus,” but which has, admittedly, nothing 
to do with the structure so named in a true cell, and 
may be termed the “ endoplastula ” — is to bo found closet 
to the nucleus, and there is some ground for supposing 
it to be a testis. The Infusoria frequently multiply by 
fission, which may, or may not, be preceded by encyst- 
ment; and in many of them, as in the Gregarinldm, 
Acinetidocy and some Flagellatay conjugation has been 
observed. It is yet disputed how far the conjugation is a 
necessary antecedent of the process of endogenous germ 
formation. 

Ehrenberg concluded, from those remarkable researches 
which first gave a dear insight into the structure of the 
ciliated In^oria, that they were animals of complex 
structure, possessing, on a minute scale, all the organa 
characteristic of the higher forms of animal life. In opposi- 
tion to this view, Digardin started the conception that they 
are little more than masses of sarcode ( protoplasm) ; and 
Von Siebold, modifying this view in accordance with the 
cell theory, regards them as the equivalents of single cells 
of the tissues of the higher animals. The result of the 
long controversy which has been carried on on this subject 
seems to be, on the one hand, that Ehrenberg was quite 
right in vindicating for the Infusoria a far greater com- 
plexity of structure than they had been suppos^ to possess. 
It is certain that an Infusorium may possess a distinct 
integumentary layer, muscles, a permanent oesophagus, a 
permanent anal area^ and, in some cases, a persistent tract 
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of the body Bubetance, more permeable to alimentary matters 
than the rest, which might be fairly termed a permanent 
alimentary tract Moreover, there is much reason for re- 
garding the endoplast and endoplastula as generative 
organs, while there is, sometimes, a rather complex persis- 
tent system of water vessels. But, on the other hand, 
this complexity of organisation is different from that 
observed in the higher animals, inasmuch as the various 
structures enumerated do not result from the metamor- 
phosis of histogenetic cells, but arise by immediate differ- 
entiation of the finely granular protoplasm of which the 
body is composed. And, so far. Yon Siebold appears to 
have been fully justified in regarding a ciliated Infusorium 
as the homologue of a single cell. This is a view which 
will present no difficulty to those who are familiar with the 
morphology of the lower plants. The complicated my- 
celium of Mucor Mucedoy for example, is, while young, 
nothing but a single cell ; and, in CaulerpOy a single undi- 
vided cell grows, without division, into an organism which 
simulates one of the higher Algse in the diversity of its parts. 

IT. The Metazoa. 

The germ becomes differentiated into histogenetic cells, 
and these cells become arranged into two sets, the one con- 
stituting the outer wall of the body, or ectoderm^ while the 
other, or endoderm^ lies internal to the foregoing, and con- 
stitutes the lining of the alimentary cavity, when, as is 
usually the case, a distinct alimentary cavity exists. In 
the embryo, the representatives of these ^wo layers are 
the epihlaH and hypohlaBt, 

All the Metazoa^ in fact, commence their existence in the 
form of an ovum, which is essentially a nucleated cell, sup- 
plemented by more or less nutritive material, or food 
yelL The ovum, after impregnation, divides into cleavage 
masses, or hlastomeres^ giving rise to a Morula, in the midst 
of which arises a cavity, the hlastocoele {cleavage cavity, 
“ Furchungehohle ” of the Germans), which may be larger 
or smaller, filled only with fluid, or occupied by food yelk. 
When it is largest, the blastomires, disposed in a single 
layer, form a spheroidal vesicle, enclosing a correspondingly 
shaped blastocoele. When it is reduced to a minimum, the 
Morula is an almost solid aggregation of blastomeres, which 
may be nearly equal in size, or some may be much larger 
than others, in consequence of having undergone less rapid 
division. The next stage in the development of the embryo 
of a Metazoon consists (in all cases except a few parasitic 
anenterous forms) in the conversion of the Morula into a 
body having a digestive cavity, or a Gastrula, The animals 
in which the embryo takes on the form of a Gasirulaj may 
be termed, as Haeckel has proposed, Gastratas, 

The conversion of the Morula into the Gastrula may 
take place in several ways. 

In the simplest, the Morula being composed of equal or 
nearly equal blastomeres, more or less completely converted 
into cells, these differentiate themselves into an outer layer, 
the epiblast, investing the remaining cells, which constitute 
the hypoblast. The central cells of the hypoblast next 
diverge and give rise to a space filled with fluid, the 
alimentary cavity, which opens at one end, and thus gives 
rise to the Gastrula, This is the process generally observed 
in Porifera, CodenUrata, Turbellaria, Trematoda, and 
Nematoidea, 

In a second class of cases, the Morula becomes converted 
into blastomeres of unequal sizes, a small and a large set. 
The smaller rapidly become converted into cells, and invest 
the larger and any remains of the food yelk, as a blastoderm, 
which at first represents only the epiblast of the former case. 
The hypoblast arises either from the epiblast thus formed, 
or from the included larger blastomeres. This is the process 
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observed in certain Turhellaria, in the CUnophora, in the 
OligochoBta and Hirudinea, in the Arihropoda, and in most 
Vertebrata, 

In a third group of instances, the Mtmda, whether con- 
sisting of equal or unequal blastomeres, becomes spheroidal, 
and encloses a correspondingly shaped blastocoele. One 
part of the wall of this vesicular Morula then becomes 
invaginated, and gives rise to the alimentary cavity, with 
the hypoblast which limits it. This process has been 
observed in the Chcetognaiha, Echinodermata, Qephyrea, 
polychaetous Annelida, EnterojMeuHta, Brachiopoda ; in 
most MolluBca ; in AmphioxuB ; and, slightly modified in 
Petromyzon and in the Amphibia. These various modes in 
which the two primary layers of the germ may be developed 
shade off into one another, and do not affect the essence 
of the process, which is the segregation of one set of cells 
to form the external covering of the body, and of another 
set to constitute the lining of the alimentary canal. 

In whatever manner the Gaetrula is formed, and what- 
ever be its shape when its alimentary cavity is complete, ono 
of two things happens to it. It becomes provided with 
many ingestivo apertures, distinct from that first formed ; 
or with only one, which may or may not be distinct from 
the first aperture. The former division comprises only the 
Sponges {Porifera or Spongida) in which, as the remark- 
able researches of Haeckel have shown, the walls of the 
deeply cup-shaped Gastrula become perforated by the numer- 
ous inhalent ostioles, while the primitive opening serves 
as the exhalent aperture. These may be termed the 
Metazoa }^olystomata. 

The latter division includes all the remaining forms, 
which may bo grouped together as Metazoa monostomata* 
Among these, two primary groups are distinguishable, of 
which the second exhibits an advance in organisation upon 
the first. In the first, the aperture of the Gastrula be- 
comes the permanent mouth {Archceostomata). In the 
second, the permanent mouth is a secondary perforation 
of the body wall {DeuteroBtoniata). 

1. It is now well established that the aperture of the 
Gaetrula becomes the oral aperture of the adult in the 
Coelenterata, which group includes animals differing much 
in grade of organisation, from the simple Hydra to the 
complex Ctenophore, but all manifestly exhiWting varia- 
tions of one fundamental type. Parallel with these may 
be ranged an assemblage composed of the Turbellaria, 
Jiotifera, and Trematoda, which are associated together by 
the closest resemblances of structure, and which present an 
even greater range in grade of* organisation than the 
Coelenterata. The lower Jihahdocoela come very close to the 
InfuBoria (as close as the multicellular to the unicellular 
Algae), and are but little superior to Hydra in the degree of 
their organic differentiation ; while, in the Trematoda, the 
land Planarm, and the Nemertidce, we have animals which 
attain a considerable complexity, and in the case of many 
Trematoda and of Lineue {Pilidium) undergo remarkable 
metamorphoses. As a cognate group, the Nematoidea 
may be enumerated, extremely simple in their lowest forms, 
considerably differentiated in the higher, and connected 
with the Turbellaria by such forms as PolygordiuB. The 
Oligochasta and the Hirudinea also belong to this division 
of Scoledmorpha, but they differ from the foregoing in the 
development of a segmented mesoblast. 

In the Coelenterata, Nemaloidea, Turbellaria, Trematoda, 
and Rotifera, the mode of origin of the cells which lie 
between the epiblast and the hypoblast, constitute the meso- 
blast, and give rise to the connective tissue and muscles of 
the IxKly wall and of that of the intestine, is not precisely 
known. They may take their origin in the epiblast, or in 
the hypoblast, or in both. But in the Oligochceta and 
the Hirudinea, after the epiblast and.hypoblast are differenr 
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tiated, the cells of the latter give rise by division to two 
bands of cells, which lie, one on each side of the long axis 
of the ventral face of the worm, and constitute the meso- 
blast. This becomes marked out by transverse constric- 
tion into segments, and, in each segment, gives rise to all 
the tissues which lie between the epiblast (epidermis) and 
hypoblast (epithelium of the alimentary canal). The mouth 
corresponds with the primitive involution of the Morula ; 
the anal aperture is a new formation. In the Nmatoidea 
and in the lower Rhabdocoi^le Turbtllaria^ the intestinal 
canal is a simple tube or sac. But in some Turhellaria 
and Trematoday the alimentary canal gives off diverticula, 
which ramify through the mesoblast and even unite to- 
gether. The like takes place in a great many Coelmteraiat 
and the gastrovascular apparatus/^ as it has been well 
termed, which is thus formed, is highly characteristic of them. 
The animals just referred to, therefore, have an “ entero- 
coele more or less distinct from the proper digestive cavity, 
but connected with it, and ramifying through the mesoblast. 

2. In the remaining members of the animal kingdom, the 
embryo develops a secondary mouth as a perforation of 
the body wall, the primary aperture sometimes becoming 
the anus, and sometimes disappearing. Of these Metazoa 
deuterostomata^ there are some which follow the mode of 
development of the Oligocliceta and Hirudinea very closely, 
so far as the formation and segmentation of the mesoblast 
is concerned, though the question whether this segmented 
mesoblast arises from the e})i blast or the hypoblast, has 
not been exhaustively worked out. These are the An7ie- 
Hda polychcBia ; and there is the closest resemblance in 
development between them and the lower Arthropoda 
{Crustacea^ Aranhniday lower Imecta)^ while, in the higher 
Arthro])od8, the process is complicated by the development 
of an amnion, and by some other special peculiarities 
which need not be considered in detail. In all those 
Metazoa^ whatever cavities are developed in the mesoblast, 
whether a wide perivisceral cavity, or vascular canals, or 
both combined, they arise from the splitting or excavation 
of the mesoblast itself, and are not prolongations of the 
alimentary cavity. Hence they may be termed Schizocoela, 

But, in certain other deuterostomatous Metazoa^ the meso- 
blast becomes excavated, and a ** perivisceral cavity ” and 
vessels are formed in quite another fashion. 

Thus in the Choetognatha, represented by the strange 
and apparently anomalous Sagitta, Kowalewsky’s researches 
show, that the vitellus undergoes complete segmentation, 
and is converted into a vesicular Morula, on one side of 
which involution takes place, and gives rise to the primi- 
tive alimentary canal, of which the opening of involution 
becomes the permanent anus, the mouth being formed by 
perforation at the opposite end of the body. Before the 
mouth is formed, however, the primitive alimentary cavity 
throws out, on each side, a csecal pouch, which extends as 
far forwards as its central continuation does, and grows 
backwards behind the anus. The two sacs, thus prolonged 
posteriorly, meet, but remain divided from one another by 
their applied walls in the median line. These lateral sacs 
now b^ome shut off from the median portion of the primi- 
tive alimentary cavity (which opens at its anterior end, and 
becomes the permanent alimentary canal), and are con- 
verted into shut sacs, the cavity of each of which forms 
one-half of the perivisceral cavity. The inner wall of each 
aac, applied to the hypoblast, gives rise to the muscular 
wall of the intestine ; and the outer wall, applied to the 
opiblast, becomes the muscular wall of the body, and from 
it the generative organs are evolved. The great ganglia and 
nerves are develop^ from the cells of the epiblast. Thus 
Sagitta is temporarily coelenterate, but the two gastrovas- 
cular sacs, each enclosing an enterocoele, become shut off 
from the alimentary canal and metamorphosed into the 


walls of the perivisceral cavity. But it is not altogether 
clear whether the cells of the enterocoele give rise only to 
the lining of the perivisceral cavity, and whether the 
muscles and connective tissue are otherwise derived or not 
Kowalewsky’s evidence, however, is in favour of the origin 
of the muscles directly from the cells of the mesoblastic 
diverticula. 

In the Echinodermata, the brilliant investigations of 
Johannes Miiller, confirmed in their general features by 
all subsequent observers, proved, firstly, that the ciliated 
embryonic 6a$trula{th6 primitive alimentary canal of which 
is formed by involution of a vesicular blastoderm), to 
which the egg of all ordinary Echinoderms gives rise, 
acquires a mouth, by the formation of an aperture in the 
body wall, distinct from the primitive aperture of the 
Gastrula, so that, in this respect, it differs from the embryo 
of all Coelenterata ; secondly, that the embryo thus pro- 
vided with mouth, stomach, intestine, and anus acquires a 
complete bilateral symmetry ; thirdly, that the cilia, with 
which it is primitively covered, are ultimately restricted 
to one or more series, some of which encircle the axis of 
the body, or a lino drawn from the oral to the anal aper- 
tures ; and fourthly, that, within this bilaterally sym- 
metrical larva or Echinopoidium, as it may be called, the 
more or less completely radiate Echinoderm is developed 
by a process of internal modification. 

Miiller believed that the first step in this process was 
the ingrowth of a diverticulum of the integument, as a 
hollow process, which became converted into the ambulacral 
vascular systeip of the Echinoderm. He did not attempt 
to explain the origin of the so-called blood-vascular system, 
or pseudhsemal vessels, nor of the perivisceral cavity, 
Muller’s conclusions remained unchallenged until 1864. 
when Prof. Alexander Agassiz took up the question afresh, 
and, in a* remarkable paper on the development of the 
genus Asteracanthion, detailed the observations which led 
him to believe that the ambulacral vessels do not arise by 
involution of the external integument, but that they com- 
mence as two primitively symmetrical diverticula of the 
stomach (the “ wiirstforfiiige Korper ” of Muller), one of 
which becomes connected with the exterior by an opening 
(the dorsal pore observed by Muller, and considered by 
him to be the origin of the ambulacral vessels), and gives 
rise to the ambulacral vessels, the ambulacral region of the 
body of the Echinoderm being modelled upon it ; while 
upon the other gastric sac, the antambulacral wall of the 
starfish body is similarly modelled. Both gastric sacs early 
become completely separated from the stomach of the 
Echinopcedium, and open into one another, so as to form a 
single horseshoe-shaped sac, connected with the exterior by 
a tube which is converted into the madreporic canal. 
Agassiz does not explain the mode of formation of the 
perivisceral cavity of the starfish, and has nothing to say 
respecting the origin of the pseudhsemal vessels. 

Recently, Metschnikoff has confirmed the observations 
of Agassiz, so far as the development of the ambulacral 
system from one of the diverticula of the alimentary canal 
of the starfish larva is concerned, and he has added the 
important discovery that the perivisceral cavity of the 
Echinoderm is the product of what remains of these diver- 
ticula. Moreover, his observations on other Echinodermata 
show that essentially the same process of development of 
the peritoneal cavity occurs in Ophiurida^ Echinidasy and 
Holothuridm, 

The precise mode of origin of the pseudhmmal system, 
or so-called blood-vessels, of the Echinoderms is not yet 
made out. But it is known that the cavity of these vessels 
contains corpuscles similar to those which are found in 
the perivisceral cavity and in the ambulacral vessels, and ' 
that all three communicate. 
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Both Agaasiz and Metschnikoif justly insist upon the 
correspondence in development of the lateral gastric 
diverticula of the Eckiwi/padium with the gastrovascular 
canal system of the Gtenophora ; and, on the ground of 
this resemblance, the former refers the Echinoderms to the 
RadiaUiy retaining under that Cuvierian denomination the 
AcalephcB {Ccelenitrata) and the Echvnodermaia. But this 
arrangement ignores the real value of his own discovery, 
which shows that the Echinoderms have made a great and 
remarkable step, in passing from their primarily caden- 
terate stage of organisation to their adult condition. And it 
further ignores the unquestionable fact, admirably brought 
out by the same excellent observer’s recent investigations 
into the development of Balanoglossusy that the Echino- 
pmdium is almost identical in structure with the young of 
animals, such as the Gephyrea and Enteropneustay which are 
in no sense radiate, but are, eminently, bilaterally symmetri- 
cal. In fact, the larva of Batanoglomis (the sole repre- 
sentative of the Enteropneusta) was originally described by 
Muller, under the name of Tomaridy as an Echinoderm 
larva ; and was subsequently more fully examined by Prof. 
Alex. Agassiz, who also regarded it as an unquestionable 
Echinoderm larva ; and it is only recently that it has been 
proved, partly by Metschnikoff and partly by Agassiz 
himself, to be the larval form of BalarngloBrns, In 
BulaimglosmBy as in the Echinoderms, it appears that 
saccular outgrowths of the intestine give rise to the perivis- 
ceral cavity and its walls ; and, if such be the case, the 
mesoblast will be chiefly, if not wholly, represented by 
diverticula of the alimentary canal. Thu# in the Chcttog- 
natha and Echinodermaidy an(^ossibly in the EnteropneuBtOy 
the perivisceral cavity is a portion of the alimentary cavity 
shut off from the rest ; and, in contradistinction to the 
Schtzocaeldy in which the perivisceral cavity is produced by 
a splitting of the mesoblast, they may be said to be En- 
terocceld. 

If we endeavour to determine the place of the three 
remaining great groups of animals, the MolluBCdy the Tuni- 
catuy and the Vertehraidy obstacles arise, — firstly, from a 
want of sufficiently exact knowledge respecting the Mol- 
Ivjicd; and secondly, from the difiiculty of interpreting 
certain well-ascertained facts in the Vertehratd, 

That the Molluscdy including under that name the 
Polyzoa and BroLchtopodUy as well as the higher Mollusks, 
are closely allied to the Anneliddy is readily demonstrated. 
The known forms of Brachiopod, Lamellibranch, IHeropod, 
and Gastero|)od larvae all have their parallels among 
Annelidan larvae. The Polyzoa are closely allied with the 
Gtphyrtd and Rotifera ; and a Mollusk may be said to Ije 
a few-segmented annelid with a mantle. But whether 
the perivisceral cavity is develojied in the annelidan or in 
the echinoderm fashion is not yet clear. In the Polyzody 
the evidence is at present insufficient to justify any conclu- 
sion. In the Brachiopoddy there is some ground for think- 
ing that the perivisceral cavity is formed in the same way as 
in Sagitta and the Echinodernuitd ; while, in the Lamelli- 
hranchiata and Odontophordy there is every reason to believe 
that the perivisceral cavity is formed by splitting of the 
mesoblast, or that they are schizocoelous. 

In the lowest Tunicatdy represented by Appendicularidy 
the recent investigations of Fol have shown, that, in 
the adult, the body proper is formed almost exclusively 
by an ec^erm and endoderm, which proceed directly 
from the epiblast and hy[)oblast of the embryo. It is 
only in the caudal appendage that a distinct mesoblast 
is represented by the notochord and the muscles. The 
blood channels correspond with the blastocoele, and the 
**house” in which these singular animals shelter themselves 
is a cuticular secretion, representing the cellulose coat of 
the hig^r ascidians. The Appendtcvlarim have no atriumy 
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or at most only rudiments of it, hence the branchial clefts 
open directly on the hsemal aspect of the body, which 
corresponds with the ventral face of a vertebrate animal. 
In all other TunicaUiy an atrial cavity is formed by involu- 
tion of the ectoderm, which thus gives rise to a cavity on 
each side of the branchial sac, into which the branchial 
clefts of the adult open; and a thick cellulose cuiiculdy 
into which cells from the ectoderm usually wandeF, invests 
the exterior of the body. The ** atrial tunic, ’ or invagi- 
nated layer of the ectoderm, is reflected, as a visceral layer, 
over more or less of the outer surface of the alimentary 
canal, and, as a parietal layer, over more or less of the inner 
surface of the body wall ; and the space between the two 
(the blastoccele) becomes converted into the blood passages. 
Thus, such an ascidian resembles a vertebrated animal, not 
only in the manner in which its nervous centre is deve- 
loped, but in the fact that it j>08ses8es an atrial cavity, 
which singularly resembles the pleuroperitoneal chamber 
of a vertebrate. For this cavity is bounded externally by 
the atrial tunic and the integument, which correspond with 
the somatopleural layer of the mesoblast and the epiblast 
of a vertebrate embryo ; and it is bounded, internally, by 
the atrial tunic and the epithelium of the alimentary canal, 
which, to the same extent, correspond with the splanch- 
nopleure and the hypoblast. The primitively double atrial 
aperture has its parallel in the peritoneal openings which 
persist in many Vertehrata. 

Thus the ascidian has no “perivisceral cavity” formed by 
splitting of the mesoblast, nor has it any “perivisceral 
cavity” formed by diverticula from the alimentary canal. 
It is neither enteroccelous nor schizocoelous, but what, at 
first sight, resembles a perivisceral cavity is formed within 
the body by involution, and tlm ascidian may therefore be 
said to be epicoslom. If the alate ]>rolongations of the 
body which lie at the sides of the branchial apertures, in 
BaldnogiosBuSy were to enlarge and unite round the anus so 
as to leave but a relatively small opening between their 
edges, the cavity so form^ would answer to the atrial 
chamber of an ascidian. 

In the higher Verithraidy the pleuroperitoneal^ cavity 
appears to be formed by the splitting of the mesoblast into 
two layers, a splanchnopleure and a somatopleure, and, there- 
fore, seems at first to correspond with the perivisceral cavity 
of the Annelids and Arthropods. But what is now known 
of the structure and develoi>ment of the lowest and most 
embryonic of known Vertehratdy Amphioxusy throws very 
great doubt upon this interpretation of the facts. One of 
the most singular of the many peculiarities of Amphioxus is 
the fact that the branchial clefts open, not on the exterior of 
the body, as in all other Vertebrdtdy but into a chamber with 
a single external aperture, which, on the one hand, curiously 
resembles the atrium of an ascidian ; while, on the other, 
it is undoubtedly homologous with the pleuroperitoneal 
cavity of the higher Vertehrata. Now Kowalewsky’s 
investigations have shown, that, at first, the branchial 
apertures of the embryo Amphioxue oj>en upon the exterior 
of the body, but that, after a time, a process of the wall of 
the body, on the dorsal side of the branchial apertures, 
grows down over them, and, uniting with its fellow in the 
median ventral line of the b^y at all points, except at the 
abdominal pore, gives rise to the outer wall of the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity. Thus the lining of that cavity, like 
the atrial tunic of the ascidian, is a derivative of the 
epiblast ; and Atnphioxvs is epiccelous. As it can hardly be 
doubted that the somatopleure of Amphioxue is the homo- 
logueof thesomatopleurein the higher Vertebratdy it becomes 


^ It mntt be recollected that the pericardium i8 also originally a part 
of this cavity, and that in some fishes, e,g.y the Rays, it never becotnee 
completely shut olT from it. 
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highly probable that the apparent splitting of the meso- 
bl^t in the latter, after all, represents the m^e of develop- 
ment of the pleuroperitoneal cavity which obtains in the 
former, and, thus, that the Vertebrata are not schizocoelous, 
but epicoelous. Whether this suggestion will turn out to 
be well based or not, must be decided by the embryologi- 
cal investigations specially directed to this point : but that 
there 8lft>uld be any essential difference between AmphioxuB 
and other VerUbrata^ in the manner in which the pleuro- 
peritoneal cavity is formed, is highly improbable. 

The distance between Amphioxus and other vertebrate 
animals, which has hitherto been generally supposed to exist, 
has been greatly diminished by recent investigationa So far 
from being devoid of a brain and of a skull, the regions 
of the cerebro-spinal axis and of the neural canal, which 
answer to those organs in the higher Vertehrata^ are, in 
proportion, extremely long in AmphioxuBy as they are in all 
vertebrate embryos. But, in Amphioxv^^ the head retains 
throughout life a segmentation comparable to that of the 
rest of the body, while, in the higher Fertebrata, almost all 
traces of these distinct segments are very early lost. 
Moreover, in AmpkioxuB^ the renal ap[)aratus, so far from 
being absent, is represented by a comparatively large 
structure, and nothing is wanted to equip it with all the 
organs found in a young Marsipobranch, but auditory 
sacs, which, however, it must be remembered, make their 
appearance late in the Lamprey. With all this, the gap be- 
tween AmphioxuB and the MarBipohranchii is undoubtedly 
more considerable than that between the Marsipohranchii 
and other fishes, and it may represent a primary division 
of the class Pisces^ — which, from the segmentation of the 
skull, may be termed the Entomocrania, — as opposed to 
the rest, in which the primary segmentation of the skull 
is aliiiost completely effaced, and which may therefore be 
designated Holocrania. 

It has been stated above that the groat majority of the 
Metazoa pass through the Gastrula condition, and belong 
to the division of the Gastnao}. In some members of this 
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division, however, the alimentary canal may be rudimentary, 
as in sundry male Rotifera and in the Gordiacei among the 
Nematoidea^ and yet these are so closely allied to other 
forms possessing fully developed digestive canals, that it 
is reasonable to regard their rudimentary alimentary appa- 
ratus as absorbed. In two groups, however, the Cestoidea 
and the Acantkocephalaf there is no trace of an alimentary 
canal either in the embryo or in the adult 

From the point of view of phylogeny, this fact may be 
interpreted in two ways. Either the alimentary canal 
which once existed has aborted, and the Cestoidea and 
Acanthocephala are modified Scolecimorpha^ or these para- 
sites have not descended from Gastrona^ but have passed 
into their present condition directly from a J/brWa-like 
form of Metazoon, In the latter case they will form a 
division of Agastrcece^ apart from the other Metazoa, 

The subjoined synopsis indicates the general relations of 
the different groups of the Animal kingdom, in accordance 
with the views which have been put forward in the pre- 
ceding pages. 

Those who are familiar with the existing condition of 
our knowledge of animal morphology, will be aware that 
any such scheme must needs, at present, be tentative and 
subject to extensive revision, in correspondence with the 
advance of knowledge. Nor will they regard it as any 
objection to the scheme of classification proposed, that the 
divisions sketched out may be incapable of sharp definition 
— the constant tendency of modern investigations being to 
break through all boundaries of groups, and to fill up the 
gaps between them by the (J.scovery of transitional forms. 
In the place of assemblages of distinctly definable groups, 
which it has hitherto been the object of the Taxonomist 
to define and co-ordinate in precise logical categories, wo 
are gradually learning to substitute series, in which all the 
modifications by which a fundamental form passes from 
lower to higher degrees of organic complication, are summed 
up. (t. h. h.) 
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i. MONERA. 

ProtamwbidsB. 


I.— PROTOZOA. 

Proionionadidte. Myxastridte, &c. 


ii. ENDOPLASTICA. 

Amoebidse. Flagcllata, Gregarinidne. Acinetida. Ciliata. 


Hadiolarla 


A- Qastrssss. 

i. POLYSTOMATA. 

Porifera (or Spongida). 

ii. MONOSTOMATA. 

1. AnCHiEOSTOMATA. 

a. Scoledmorjdia, 
^ 

Rotifera. Nomatoidoa. 

Turbellaria. 

Trematoda. 

2. Deuteeostomata. 

a. Schizocoela. 

/ ■ ' ■ 

Annelida {Polychasta), Gephyrea, 

Arthropoda, MoUtuca, 


B. AgMtrsM (provisional). 

Acanthocephala. Cestoidea. 


IL— METAZOA. 


Ilirudinea. 

Oligochceta. 


/?. Coelenierata, 

Hydrozoa. 

Actinozoa. 


h, Enterocoela. 

* 

Brachiopoda (?) Enteropneusia, Chmtognatha, 
Polyzoa (?) 

c. Epicoela. 

Tunicata, Vertehraia, 


Echinodemiaia, 
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ANIMl^, a resinous exudation from the cGwiharil tree, 
which grows in the West Indies and in South America. 
When imported in the natural state it is infested with 7ast 
numbers of insects, and hence the name. It is of a pale 
brown colour, transparent, brittle, and in consequence of 
its agreeable odour is much used for fumigation and in 
perfumery. Its specific gravity varies from 1 *028 to 1 *054. 
It melts readily over the fire, and softens even with the 
heat of the mouth, but is insoluble in water. It is dissolved 
by alcohol, but not completely, unless the spirit be boiling. 
It is allied to copal in its nature and appearance, and is 
much used by varnish-makers. 

ANIMISM, a term formerly employed in Biology to 
denote the theory of which Stahl is the chief expositor ; 
the theory of the soul {anima) as the vital principle, cause 
of the normal phenomena of life, or of the abnormal 
phenomena of disease. It is now current in the wider 
Anthropological sense given to it by Dr E. B, Tylor 
{Primitive Culture^ chapters xL-xvii.), as including the 
general doctrine of eouU and other epiritual beings. This 
application is not only appropriate, but is even rendered 
indispensable by the absence of any other suitable word ; 
for spiritualism^ though occasionally used in a general 
sense, has become associated with a particular modern 
development of animistic doctrine ; anthropomorphism^ if 
less objectionable, is also to some degree inadequate ; while 
the term theology cannot be extended to include the lower 
forms of the doctrine of spiritual beings, and indeed many 
of its higher developments, except by an ill-considered 
departure from ordinary usage, which raises in many 
minds a prejudice against ihe most reliable results of 
anthropological inquiry. 

An animistic philosophy, explaining the more strange or 
striking phenomena of nature by the hypothesis of spiritual 
agency, is universally prevalent among savage races ; and 
unless the wide-s[)read animistic beliefs of savages are to 
be regarded as but degenerate or corrupted relics of those 
possessed by more cultured peoples, — a theory which can 
scarcely be held to account for the essential and native 
appropriateness of animism as ft flourishes among races of 
low culture, and its less appropriate and apparently deriva- 
tive character as it survives in higher civilisations, — there 
seems tenable ground for the inference, that an animistic 
philosophy must have been that which was earliest de- 
veloped among the prehistoric societies of mankind. In 
accordance with this view, animism may be described as 
the distinctive philosophy of primitive culture. It is 
manifestly the outcome and development of that earliest 
analogical reasoning, which concludes external objects to 
be animated with a life essentially similar to our own ; it 
is the expression and application of our first general theory 
of natural causes, — a theory rude and inadequate, yet 
marvellously self-consistent and serviceable : and its history 
appears primarily to be that of a dominant and pervading 
philosophy, applied to explain all the phenomena of nature 
and life, save only those ordinary sequences which the un- 
civilised man regards as needing no explanation ; afterwards, 
in the progress of culture, that of a system of thought 
always more or less modified and restricted by the increase of 
positive knowledge, and surviving only in greatly refined or 
greatly enfeebled forms, or only reviving at intervals of time. 

Of the origin of animism perhaps no perfect account has 
yet been given. It can hardly be said to be obvious why, 
in uncultured races or individuals, there should arise that 
invariable tendency to represent natural forces as conscious 
and anthropomorphic. There is reason to believe, how- 
ever, that the type of all the forms in which the tendency 
manifests itself, is to be discovered in the conception of 
the human soul Evidently the notion of an animating, 
aq>arable, and surviving sold conmiends itsdf as the ready 
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explanation of many familiar phenomena, and the appro- 
priate instrument of a philosophy which ascribes animation 
to nature at large ; so that thus, according to the account 
given by Dr Tylor, primitive animism may be considered 
to have arisen simply from the evidence of men’s senses, 
interpreted by the crude and childlike science of the pre- 
historic world. From the sight of life and death it was, 
he conceives, naturally inferred that every man has a life, 
or vital principle, the departure of which from his body 
causes death, — this idea being confirmed by apparent 
temporary departures, such as swoons and sleep. From 
the appearance of men seen in dreams and visions, it was 
not less cogently argued that every man has also a phantom 
likeness of his body, separable from it so as to appear to 
others at any distance, and continuing to exist and appear 
after the bodily death of its proper owner. Accordingly, 
the definition of the soul in primitive religion would, as 
in the lower existing religions it actually does, combine 
these leading qualities in the conception of an apparitional 
soul,” which is a thin, unsubstantial human image, the 
cause of life and thought in the individual it animates, 
capable of quitting his body for a time or altogether, and 
so leaving him insensible or dead, and when thus absent 
from the body appearing to other persons asleep or awake. 
From this conception, then, animism may reasonably be 
supposed to have had its origin, especially as other 
animistic doctrines exhibit such a distinct affinity and 
relationship to this of the apparitional soul, as almost 
amounts to a proof of direct derivation from it. The 
hypothesis being correct, it would, for instance, follow that 
the lower animals ought to be considered as having souls 
similar to human souls, inasmuch as they have life, and 
their phantoms are likewise seen. Moreover, though inert 
objects, such as clothes or weapons, have not life, yot their 
phantoms api)ear to men in dreams, and thus they must be 
considered as having something of the nature of souls, 
separable from their grosser part, and surviving its de- 
struction. Now, in fact, both these ideas are recognised 
in the religions of the lower races. They come into special 
prominence in the savage and barbaric rite of sacrifice for 
the dead, where not only are wives and slaves slain to do 
service to their master’s soul in the world of spirits, but 
horses and cattle are slaughtered to be spiritually trans- 
mitted thither, and clothes, ornaments, and other articles 
are destroyed, that he may wear and use the “ object-souls ” 
thus sent to him. The savage doctrine of a-future state, 
presently to be referred to, also strikingly corroborates the 
theory of the phantom soul as the origin and centre of 
animistic thought. 

There remains, however, the difliculty of understanding 
by what process this rudimentary doctrine of the soul has 
grown into the great system of develo|>ed animism: a 
system of thought so comprehensive as to hold all nature 
in a web of vital action and spontaneity ; so multiform as 
to invent some new spirit-race for almost every fresh order 
of phenomena ; so coherent as to create a perfect plexus of 
ideas that mutually support and interpret one another; 
finally, so persistent, that even its more extravagant 
developments can survive for ages in defiance of accurate 
knowledge. It is difficult to realise how exceedingly slow 
and gradual must have been that growth of positive science 
and its methods of verification, which has allowed a fanciful 
and little regulated philosophy to take root so firmly and 
cast its branches so far. Yet only by a great and con- 
nected development does it seem possible that animism 
could be so matured and extended. Regarding many, at 
least, of the varied forms of animistic belief, there is already 
sufficient evidence to make it probable that they have arisen 
by one continuous process of evolution, extending through 
the lower to the higher civilisation. 
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This evidence of continuity of development Dr Tylor 
«repre^nt8 as partly historical, and partly turning upon the 
principle of survival in culture. Thus, as among savage 
tribes, the soul is actually identified with the shadow or 
the breath, the use of su^ words as (tkio, umitray 

animcLy shade, and spirit, may be held to show the deriva- 
tion of the civilised conception of the soul from the same 
primiti^ and savage idea. The primitive conception of 
the soul as consisting of a thin, vaporous, material sub- 
stance, held its place in ancient philosophy and theology, 
being supported by such writers as Epicurus and Origen, 
and was only gradually superseded by the more modern 
belief of the soul^s itnmateriality. The elves, fairies, 
goblins, <fec., so well known in modern folk-lore, correspond 
to the nature-spirits and demons of the savage religions. 
In these cases there has been survival with considerable 
change; on the other hand, the continuity of animistic 
thought is likewise indicated by many instances in which 
an idea survives with little or no modification. Such 
instances are to be found in many old customs, and 
especially among peasants, whose notions of the spiritual 
world are often almost savage. Thus the ancient funeral 
sacrifice of the warrior's horse for him to ride into the other 
world, which was for the last time in Europe actually and 
ofiUcially done at Treves in 1781, is still kept up in form 
by leading the dead soldier’s horse to his grave. The piece 
of money is still put in the hand of the corpse at an Irish 
wake ; and in most countries of Europe may still be seen 
the pathetic custom of setting out offerings of food for the 
spirits of the departed. Sacrifices to the deities of wells 
and rivers, trees and rocks, have continued almost un- 
changed in the rudest districts of such countries as Bussia. 
As a historical exam])le, the primitive theory of convulsions, 
delirium, madness, ike., being caused by demoniacal 
possession lasted on among educated people through the 
Middle Ages, and has only been fairly suppressed by the 
modern medical schools. 

Proceeding cm the inference of continuous development, 
the same writer has attempted a classification of animistic 
doctrines as they aj)pear in the religious philosophy of the 
lower and higher culture. The doctrine of souls, as dis- 
tinguished from that of other spiritual beings, is first 
considered. It is found possible to trace the conception of 
the human apparitional soul in various beliefs concerning 
ghosts, wraiths, doubles, <kc., which survive among civilised 
societies long after the soul has ceased to be conceived as 
material or ethereal. The notion of animal-souls, largely 
prevalent among savage tribes, still faintly survives in our 
own country. The doctrine of plant-souls seems long to 
have formed an important element in the religious philo- 
sophies of India ; and even the doctrine of object-souls, 
which exercises unlimited dominion in savage religions, can 
still be traced as influencing some of the actions, though 
not, perhaps, the explicit opinions, of civilised men. 
Closely allied, like these doctrines, to the primitive notion 
of the apparitional soul, is the belief in the soul’s existence 
after death, which appears either as a doctrine of transmi- 
gration, describing the re-birth of souls in successive bodies, 
or in its more general and more important form as the 
doctrine of a future life. The latter, as commonly held 
by savage races, supposes the phantom souls of the departed 
either to remain here as hovering ghosts, or to be 
transported to some distant region, there to continue a life 
more or less similar to the present, but with little or no 
trace of moral retribution : in more advanced civilisations, 
however, this doctrine exercises the most powerful moral 
influence, by distinguishing the heaven of the good from 
the hell of the wicked. I%e primary doctrine of souls is 
next described as leading to the development of the doctrine 
of other spiritual beings, from the lowest ranks of demons 


and elves, up to the highest deities of the Pantheon. Tha 
life and action of the body being ascribed to a soul, all 
other phenomena of the universe were in like manner 
ascrib^ to soul-like beings or spirits, which are thus^ in 
fact, personified causes. So disease among the lower taoes 
is accounted for by possession by demons, who are often 
themselves human souls, and who enter the bodies of their 
victims, causing all kinds of illness, and especially those 
phenomena of convulsion and delirium in which the patient 
seems actually animated by a spirit not his own. Other 
events and accidents of life are in the same way accounted 
for among savages as the acts of the demons, good or evil, 
whom they believe to pervade the universe ; and as these 
beings are, more often than not, conceived to be souls of 
deceased men, the consequent worship of divine Manes is 
the principal religion of the lower state of civilisation. 
The doctrine of object-souls, expanding into the general 
doctrine of spirits conveying influence through material 
objects, becomes the origin of Fetichism and idolatry. 
Spiritual beings, under a thousand names, are multipli^ 
upon the earth; not only those guardian spirits and hurtful 
demons directly influencing the lives of men, but others, 
far more numerous, with varied functions to discharge in 
the economy of the external world. To the lower races all 
nature being animated nature, every brook and well, every 
rock and glade, is peopled by nature-spirits ; while Heaven 
and Earth, Sun and Moon, Bain and Wind and Thunder, are 
either themselves adored, or personified in the character of 
mighty nature-gods, such as Zeus, Apollo, or Poseidon, — 
spiritual beings^ who are, as it were, the great animating 
souls of their special phenomena. Among the lower races^ 
also, there appears in a rudiftentary form that antagonism 
between a good and evil deity, which forms the fundaraen- 
I tal idea of Zoroastrism and Manichmism. Lastly, the 
conception of a Supreme Deity appears at a very early stage 
of civilisation, whether one of the great nature-deities, 
such as Heaven or Sun, is raised to this royal pre-eminence 
or whether a being of tlie nature of a soul of the world, 
like the Great Spirit of the North American Indians^ is 
venerated as Creator and tord of the universe. Then, by 
a natural evolution. Monotheism is established. 

Such, briefly sketched, is Dr Tylor’s account of the de- 
velopment of animism, considered as the main principle 
of the philosophy of religion, throughout the various grades 
of civilisation. Whether, having shown many popular 
superstitions to be undoubted survivals from an ancient 
state of belief, he has been equally successful in proving a 
like derivation for doctrines recognised by modern religion, 
will be questioned by many who perceive the bearing of his 
conclusions upon the actual validity of theological tenets. 
It is proper to point out that he has noted one great distinc- 
tion between the lower and higher animism, which consists 
in the absence of any distinctly ethical element in the 
spiritual philosophy of the less cultured races. Only at 
a comparatively late stage of their development do the 
moral feelings become associated with animistic beliefs. 

The final decay of many forms of animistic belief, much 
more readily than the process of their development, admits 
of being traced with the aid of historical evidence. Indeed, 
the history of each of the sciences is a record of the pro- 
gressive substitution of matter for spirit and law for 
spontaneity ; and we can still witness the process of decay 
in various stages; for while certain sciences — like 
astronomy, since the time when^Kepler imagined minds hi 
the planets — have wholly exterminated the animism within 
their borders, there are others that have scarcely yet 
advanced so for — biology, for example, which is still 
familiar with “ vital force ** and final causea Nor is the 
process commonly a rapid one : in many cases, as a world 
of illustration has b^n adduced to prove, a declining 
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spiritual conception may persist for a length of time, refined 
and modified into a “principle’^ or ^^essence,” whose action, 
though still automatic like a spirit’s, is also regular like 
that of a natural law. Among all civilised races, however, 
animism has long ceased to be known as the universal 
philosophy or explanation of nature, and its remaining 
manifestations are in great measure reduced to a secondary 
or rudimentary form. Thus animism survives in the 
imperfect theories of childhood; it survives also, as we 
have seen, in the superstitions of the uneducated ; and as, 
in primitive societies, language and imagination fostered 
the development of spiritual myth, so animism, embodied 
in metaphor, remains in later civilisations as an important 
element, if not in truth the very substance of imaginative 
literature. 

The process by which animism comes to be superseded 
by positive science is therefore familiar, both in its history 
and results. Regarding its real nature, however, the 
greatest difference of opinion exists, and there is raised 
one of the most interesting questions connected with 
animism — the question of its relation to metaphysics. 
According to the well-known doctrine of Comte, which, 
having since his time been expounded and illustrated by 
several of his followers, would now appear to be accepted 
by many even of those who do not profess themselves 
Positivists, animism passes into positive science through 
metaphysics. In support of this view there is pointed 
out, what has just been explained, that as knowledge 
progresses, anthropomorphic and animistic conceptions 
rarefy and sublimate into so-called essences or principles, 
with which conceptions metaphysical discussions are shown 
to be largely conversant. SyAoms of ontology betray their 
history by a hundred clinging vestiges of animism ; and all 
the favourite ideas of the dialectician are to be traced in 
the symbolism of savage religions. The Platonic to 
take but a single instoce, are closely represented by the 
gpecie^-deitien of the North American Indians; while, 
even in the writings of the master himself, how animistic 
and mythical is the character they maintain. It is, 
therefore, concluded that meta|:^iy8ics is little more than 
decaying animism, and that a large proportion of animistic 
theory, before being superseded by i)Ositive science, passes 
through the “ metaphysical ” stage. From this view of the 
nature of his science, and its relation to animism, the 
metaphysician, however, dissents. While admitting that 
degenerate metaphysical ” conceptions do exist, and that 
psychology and ontology, more perhaps than other sciences, 
are confused and retarded by their influence, he refuses to 
recognise these conceptions as metaphysical in any special 
or indeed admissible sense. The facts by which the 
Positivist seeks to prove that animism, as one inadequate 
explanation of nature, grows into metaphysics, another 
system of explanation almost equally unsatisfactory, the 
metaphysician rather regards as proving that metaphysics, 
a legitimate science, grows out of primitive animism by 
precisely the same process as other sciences. The discovery 
in savage or other religions, of dialectical ideas mythically 
expressed and explained, only confirms him in the belief 
that there does exist a class of phenomena which it is the 
business of the science of metaphysics to investigate, since 
even mythical explanations are seldom formed, unless in 
the presence of some real problem calling for solution ; and 
he contends that in this way the subject matter of 
metaphysical science, though long overgrown and encrusted 
with animistic conceptions, does gradually shine through 
and assert itself in the light of positive knowledge. If 
these arguments then be allowed, metaphysics is no 
decaying animism, but rather a science in the act of 
struggling free from animism ; and animism itself, though 
often passing in its decay through a phase misnamed 
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metaphysical, is quite improperly represented as under- 
going any transformation into metaj^ysics. 

Reviewing the conclusions countenanced by what evi- 
dence we possess touching the nature and history of the 
doctrine of spiritual beings, we find that while it is pos- 
sible, and even necessary, to regard animism as a system 
of primitive philosophy extending through various forms 
into the higher civilisations, yet this view being for the 
most part unsupported by direct historical evidence, and 
depending largely on the inference of a close analogy 
between primitive and savage thought, is in great measure 
confessedly theoretical, leaving much room for dispute, both 
as to the extent to which animistic beliefs have been 
transmitted and modified by a regular, continuous, and 
uninterrupted process, and as to the conditions which, in 
special instances, have led to their formation and develop- 
ment, or disappearance and decay. A theory that repre- 
sents, not only the extravagances of mythology and super- 
stition, but indeed all that we call spiritual, nay, all that 
we name divine, as but the fruit of a natural anthropo- 
morphic tendency, much more appropriate to savage than 
to civilised life, is, it is manifest, in thorough inconsistency 
with many widely accepted doctrines of philosophy and 
theology. Regarding the importance of the inquiry there 
is, however, no dispute. Spiritual philosophy has influenced 
every province of human thought; and the history of 
j animism, once clearly traced, would record the develop- 
I ment, not of religion only, but of philosophy, science, and 
literature. (a. o. l.) 

ANIMUCCIA, Giovanni, musical composer, was born 
at Florence in the last years of the 1 5th century. At the 
request of St Filippo Ncri he composed a number of Laudi^ 
or hymns of praise, to be sung after sermon, which are 
noteworthy as furnishing the rudimentary form out of 
which the Oratorio was developed. In 1 555 he was ap- 
pointed “ maestro di capello ” at St Peter’s, an ofiSce which 
he held until his death in 1571. Ho was succeeded by 
the more celebrated Palestrina, who had been his friend 
and probably his pupil. It is impossible to say to W’hat 
stage Animuccia brought the oratorio form, as no specimens 
of his lavdi are now extant. The manuscript of many of 
his other compositions is still preserved in the Vatican 
Library. His chief published works were Madrigali e 
Motetti a quattro e cinque voci (Ven. 1548) and 11 primo 
Lihro di Messe (Rom. 1567). From the latter Padre Mar- 
tini hais taken two specimens for his Saggio di Contrapunto, 
Paolo Animuccia, a brother of Giovanni, was also celebrated 
as a composer. 

ANIO, or Anien, the modem Teverone^ a river of 
Italy which rises in the Apennines, and, flowing first N.W. 
and then S.W., joins the Tiber a little above Rome. It forms 
a beautiful cascade at Tivoli. The Anio supplied Rome 
with water by two aqueducts, the Anio Vetus, constructed 
about 270 b.c., and the Anio Novus, completed, 48 a.d., 
by Claudius. The Digentia of Horace is one of its tri- 
butaries. See Aqueduct and Tivoli. 

ANISE, Pimjyinella Annum, is an umbelliferous plant 
found in Egypt and the Levant, and cultivated on the 
Continent of Europe. It is used medicinally as an agree- 
able aromatic. The officinal part of the plant is the fruit 
which consists of two united carpels, called a cremocarp. 
It is known by the name of aniseed, and haa a strong 
aromatic taste and a powerful odour. By distillation the 
fruit yields a volatile, oily matter known as oil of anise. It 
is used as a carminative, and is also employed in the 
manufacture of liqueurs. The anise of the Bible (Matt, 
xxiii 23) is Anethvm graveotens, or dill (see fig.), a 
native of the south of Europe and of Egypt, and also 
found near Astracan, at Buenos Ayres, and at the Cape 
of Good Hope. The name Dill is derived from an old 
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Norse word meaning to soothe, referring to its carminative 
qualities in allaying pain. It is one of the garden plants 
of whicli the Phar- 
isees were wont to 
pay tithes. It is 
us^ in pickles and 
soups. The star- 
anise of^ liqueur- 
makers is the pro- 
duce of a totally 
different plant, 

IlHcium anisatunij 
belonging to the 
Natural OrderMag- 
noliacese, sub-order 
Winterer. It re- 
ceives its name from its flavour, and from its fruit spread- 
ing out like a star. 

ANJAr, a fortified town of Hindustdn, and the capital 
of a district of the same name in the native state of Gutch, 
lies in 23“ 6' N. lat., 70’ 3' E. long. The country is dry 
and sandy, and entirely depends on well irrigation for its 
water supply. The town is situated nearly 10 miles from 
the Gulf of Cutch. It suffered severely from an earth- 
quake in 1819, which destroyed a large number of houses, 
and occasioned the loss of several lives. In 1820 the 
|>opulation was estimated at 10,000. The town and district 
of Anj4r were both ceded to the British in 1816, but in 
1822 they were again transferred to the Cutch Government 
in consideration of an annual money payment, Subse- 
quently it was discovered that this obligation pressed 
heavily u])on the resources of the native state, and in 1832 
the pecuniary equivalent for AnjAr, both prospectively and 
inclusive of the arrears which hod accrued to that date, 
were wholly remitted by the British Government, 

ANJI.NGO, once a British factory and fortress, now a 
small sea-port town of India, in Travancore, nearly encircled 
by a deep and broad river, at the mouth of which it is 
situated. It lies in 8’ 40' N. lat., 76’ 49' K. long. The 
fort was built by the English in 1684, and retained till 
1813, w’hen the factory w^as abolished on account of the 
useless ex]>ense attending it. Anjengo is infested with 
snakes, scorpions, and centipedes, those animals finding 
shelter in the matted leaves of the cocoa-tree with which 
the houses are mostly thatched, Anjengo is celebrated for 
the best coir cables on the Malabar coast, manufactured 
from the fibre of the Laccadive cocoa-nut. It also exports 
pepper, cotton cloths, and drug.s. 

AN JER, a sea-port town of the Dutch East Indian island 
of Java, situated on the Strait of Sundo, 18 miles W, of 
Batavia. It is protected by a fort, and besides carrying 
on a considerable trade in Eastern curiosities, supplies 
passing vessels with fresh water and provisions. The 
population is considerable, but its amount is not known. 

ANJOU, one of the thirty -six ancient provinces of 
France, approximately equivalent to the modern depart- 
ment of Maine and Loire. It w^as bounded on the N. by 
Maine, which separated it from Normandy ; E. by Touraine; 
S. by Poitou ; and W. by Brittany. It was, as Mr 
Freeman has remarked, altogether lacking in geographical 
individuality, and owed its somewhat prominent position 
in history to the character and fortunes of its counts and 
dukes. By the ancient chronicler of Anjou the origin of 
the countship is referred to a certain Tertullus, who owed 
his elevation from an humble rank to Charles the Bald ; 
but the first person history lays hold of is Ingelgar, who 
lived about 870, and obtained possession of that portion of 
the subsequent province which lies between the Maine and 
the Mayenne. He was followed in succession by Fulk the | 
Red (888) ; Fulk the Good (938), author of the proverb I 
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that an unlettered king is a crowned ass ; Geoffrey 
Grisegonelle, or Grey -Tunic (958); Fulk Nerra, or the 
Black, famous as a warrior, and on account of his pilgrim- 
ages, by way of penance, to the Holy Sepulchre ; Geoffrey 
Martel, a vigorous but unsuccessful opponent of William 
the Conqueror; his nephews, Geoffrey the Bearded and 
Fulk Rechin, from the latter of whom we have an 
interesting historical fragment, giving an account of his 
ancestors and defending his own conduct (D'Ach^ry, 
Spicilegium^ folio edition, vol. iii.) ; Fulk Nerra II. ; and 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, who united Anjou and Maine, and 
— ^by his marriage with Matildaof England — Normandyalso 
into one dominion. When his son became (1154) king 
of England, as Henry 11., these various provinces passed 
into the power of the English crown, but were forfeited 
by King John (1204) to Philip Augustus of France. 
Henry III. demanded restitution, but did little in support 
of his demand ; and Anjou soon passed into the hands of 
Philip, son of Louis YIIL, and from him to Charles, the 
brother of Louis, who by his exploits in Italy made the 
name of Charles of Anjou famous, and established the house 
of Anjou on the throne of Naples (1266-1285). His son, 
Charles IL, king of Naples, nicknamed il Zo}ypo^ or the 
Lame, gave the investiture of Anjou and Maine to his son- 
in-law, Charles of Valois, younger son of Philip the Bold ; 
and from 1 290 the counts of Valois took the title of dukes 
of Anjou and counts of Maine. In 1328 the son of Charles 
of Valois became king of France, as Philip VI., and united 
the duchy of Anjou to the crown. King John in 1356 
bestowed it on his son Louis. The Anjou line ended in 
the unfortunate 'Ren6 (noticed below), who was deprived of 
his duchy by Louis XI. of F>ance, or, more strictly, in his 
I brother Charles, who died in 1481. Meanwhile old Rent’s 
daughter Margaret, who was made of sterner stuff than 
lier father, was battling with more than a woman^s valour 
for the rights of her son in England. From this time 
onward the title of duke of Anjou has been borne, without 
implying any territorial sovereignty, by Charles VIIL of 
France, by each of the four sons of Henry II,, by the 
second son of Henry IV.,rby the two sons of Louis XIV., 
by his grandson (Philip V. of Spain), and by his great- 
grandson (Louis XV.) Charles, a nephew of Charles of 
Naples, obtained the throne of Hungary in 1308, and was 
succeeded by his son Louis the Great, who also became 
king of Poland ; but the same fatality of failure in the 
male line also befell this branch of the house of Anjou. 
(See Freeman^s AVwiaw Conquest, vol. ii. p. 267; D’Ach4ry, 
Spicilegium, vol. iii.) 

ANJ OU, Ren^ Duke of, was the second son of Duke 
Louis II., and succeeded his brother Duke Louis III. He 
was born at Angers in 1408, and brought up by his uncle, 
Louis of Bar, who, in 1419, contracted a marriage between 
him and Isabella, heiress of Lorraine, and, in 1430, left 
him in possession of his duchy. On the death of Charles 
of Lorraine in 1431, Ren6 was acknowledged as his succes- 
sor, but he had soon to defend himself against the claims 
of the count of Vandemont, who was supported by Philip 
of Burgundy. The battle of Bouligneville decided in favour 
of the count; and Ren4 was taken prisoner to Dyon by 
Philip. In 1432, however, he was conditionally released, 
and in the following year was confirmed in the duchy of 
Lorraine by the Emperor Sigismund. In 1435, while again, 
according to the conditions of his release, in the custody 
of Philip, he became, by the death of his brother, duke 
of Anjou and count of Maine, and a little later, received 
the offer of the inheritance of ^e queen of Naples. His 
endeavours to enforce his claims on the Neapolitan kingdom 
were ultimately futile, and hexjuitted Italy in 1 442. Three 
years afterwai^ he married his daughter Margaret to 
Henry VI. of England, and thus increased the influence, 
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though hardly the prosperity of his house. On the death 
of his wife in 1453, he bestowed the duchy of Lorraine on 
John of Calabria, his only surviving son. He himself retired 
to Provence, where henceforth, with but occasional inter- 
ruption, he led a simple quiet life, amusing himself with 
the writing of verses and the painting of miniatures, the 
cultivation of flowers, and the kee])ing of wild animals. Thus 
occupied, he exhibited a philosophical submission to the 
changes brought about by the artful schemes of his less 
pacific neighbours, until he was at last reduced to an ignoble 
dependency on the good-will and pleasure of Louis of 
France, without the liberty of even bequeathing his posses- 
sions to any one but the king. He died at Aix in 1480, 
followed by the regret of his subjects, who afterwards held 
him in remembrance as “ The Good King Reii4/’ 

ANKARSTROM, Johan Jakob, the assassin of Gus 
tavus III., king of Sweden, was descended from an hon- 
ourable family, and was born in 1759. After having been 
for some time at court as a page, he entered the army, but 
left after a few years with the honorary rank of captain. 
He is said to have been concerned in some treasonable pro- 
jects, and to have been pardoned by the king, but the 
story has not sufficient authority. The Swedish nobles 
were about this time violently opposed to the king, who, 
by the aid of the other orders of the state, had wrested 
their power from them, and was now ruling despotically. 
This dislike was increased by the coup d'etat of 1789, 
and by the king’s known desire to interfere in favour of 
Louis XVIIL of France. Ankarstrbm, a man of strong 
passions and violent temper, resolved upqp the assassina- 
tion of Gustavus, and communicated his intention to the 
disaffected nobles, and omong^others, to Counts Horn and 
Ribbing, who would willingly have undertaken the deed 
themselves. After some ineffectual attempts to seize the 
king’s person, a favourable opportunity offered itself. A 
masked ball was held at Stockholm on the 16th March 
1792, which the king attended, though he had been 
w'arned against doing so by an anonymous letter. By a 
preconcerted signal. Count Horn indicated his victim to 
Ankarstrbm, who fired and inflicted a mortal wound. The 
murderer was identified by the discharged pistol, thrown 
down in the ball-room, and was arrested. He did not 
attempt to deny his crime, but declared that he had no 
accomplices. After a long trial he was condemned, was 
publicly beaten on three successive days, had his right 
hand cut off, and was finally beheaded and quartered. 
He endured his sufferings with the greatest fortitude, and 
seemed to rejoice in having rid his country of a tyrant. His 
principal accomplices were imprisoned for life. 

ANKLAM, or Anclam, a town of Prussia, in the province 
of Pomerania, situated on the Peene, 6 miles from its mouth 
in the Kleine Haff, and 47 N.W. of Stettin, with which it 
is connected by railway. The fortifications of Anklam 
were dismantled in 1762, and have not since been restored, 
although the old walls are still standing ; formerly, how- 
ever, it was a town of considerable military importance, 
which suffered severely during the Thirty Years’ and the 
Seven Years’ Wars; and this fact, together with the 
repeated ravages of fire and of the plague, has made its 
history more eventful than is usually the case with towns 
of the same size. It does not possess any remarkable 
buildings, although it contains several, private* as well as 
public, that are of a quaint and picturesque style of archi- 
tecture. The Peene is navigable up to the towny which 
^ a considerable trade in its own manufactures, as well as 
in the produce of the surrounding country, while some ship- 
building is CMrried on in wharves on the river. The chief 
manufactures are linen and woollen goods, leather, beer, 
and soap. Anklam formerly bore the names Wendenburg 
and Tanglim, Population in 1871, 10,739. 
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ANKOBAR, or Ankober, the capital of the kingdom of 
Shoa in Abyssinia, situated in lat. 9** 34' N. and long. 39** 
35' £., on a mountain about 8200 feet above the level of 
the sea. The appearance of Ankobar is somewhat peculiar ; 
its houses, ill-built wooden structures, with conical thatched 
roofs, are irregularly dotted over the side of the hill ; a 
rude fortification of stakes and branches protects the 
upper portion of the town, while the palace, a nmro pre- 
tentious, but very ugly stone building, crowns the summit. 
Ankobar enjoys many natural advantages, its climate 
especially being remarkable for mildness and salubrity. 
Its population is about 5000, but during tlie residence of 
the court it rises to 15,000. 

ANNA, Ana, or Anah, a town of Turkey in Asia, 
situated on the right bank of the Euphrates, about 160 
miles N.W. of Baghdad. It is an open, defenceless place, 
consisting chiefly of a single street, which extends for 
several miles along a narrow strip of land that lies between 
the river and a ridge of rocky hills. The houses are 
separated from each other by lieautiful and fertile gardens 
filled with fruit trees, and in the river, facing the town, is 
a succession of equally productive islands. The most 
easterly of these islands contains the ruins of the old castle, 
wiiile the remains of the ancient Anatho extend from this 
island for about two miles down the left bank of the 
Euphrates. Coarse cloth is almost the only manufacture 
at Anna. 

ANNA CARLOVNA, who for a few months held the 
position of regent in Russia, during the minority of her son 
Ivan, was the daughter of Catherine, sister of the Empress 
Anna Ivanovna, and was born in 1718. In 1739 she 
married the duke of Brunswick Wolfenbiittel, and their 
son Ivan was, in 1740, adopted by the empress and pro- 
claimed heir to the throne. A few days after this procla- 
mation the ompross died, leaving directions regarding the 
succession, and a)))K)inting her favourite Biron as regent. 
Biron, however, had made himself an object of detestation 
to the Russian people, and Anna Carlovna, with the assist- 
ance principally of the able but intractable Munich, had 
little difficulty in overthrowing his powder. She then as- 
sumed the regency, and took the title of grandduchess ; 
but she knew little of the character of the people with whom 
she had to deal, was utterly ignorant of the approved Rus- 
sian mode of government, and sj^eedily quarrelled with 
her principal supporters. In December 1741, Elizal>eth, 
daughter of Peter the Great, who, from her habits, was a 
favourite with the soldiers, excited the guards to revolt, 
overcame the slight opposition that was offered, and was 
proclaimed empress. Ivan was thrown into prison, where 
he soon afterw^ards perished. Anna and her husband were 
banished to a small island in the River Dwina, where, in 
1745, she died in childbed. Her husband survived her for 
many years. 

ANNA COMNENA, daughter of the Emperor Alexius 
Comnenus I., was born 1st December 1083. She was her 
father’s favourite, and waa carefully trained in the study 
of poetry, science, and Greek philosophy. With a mind 
superior to the effeminacy and voluptuousness of the court 
in which she wba educated, she cultivated literature and 
sought the acquaintance of the more eminent philosophers 
of the |)eriod. But wise and studious as she was, she w'as 
also intriguing and ambitious. Having married an accom- 
plished young nobleman, Nicephorus Bryennius, she united 
with the Empress Irene in attempting to prevail upon 
her father during his last illness to disinherit his son, 
and give the crown to her husband. The affectionate 
virtue of the father prevailed over female address and 
intrigue ; but this only stimulated the ambition of Anna. 
She entered into a conspiracy to depose her brother; 
and when her husband displayed timidity in the enter- 
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prise, she exclaimed that nature had mistaken their sexes, 
for he ought to have been the woman.” The plot being 
discovered, Anna forfeited her property and her fortune, 
though, by the clemency of her brother, she escaped 
with her life. Excluded by her base conduct from the 
enjoyments of court, she employed her solitude in writing 
the Alexiad — a history, in Greek, of her father’s life and 
reign. The production is still extant, and forms part of 
the celebrated collection of the Byzantine Hieioriam, Her 
style is extravagantly rhetorical, diffuse, and panegyrical 
In her account of the first Crusade she is often at variance 
with the Latin authorities. The Alexiad^ in fifteen books, 
was first published at Augsburg in 1610; but the best 
edition is that of Schopen, with a Latin translation (Bonn, 
1839, 2 vols. 8vo), and Schiller in his Hietoric Memoirs 
gives a German translation. 

ANXA IVANOVNA, Empress of Russia, daughter of 
Ivan, brother of Peter the Great, was born in 1693, and mar- 
ried in 1 7 10 to the duke of Courland, who died the following 
year. After the death of Peter II., in 1730, the imperial 
council offered the vacant throne to Anna on the following 
conditions : — She was to govern according to the decisions 
of the supreme council, and she was not allowed, without 
its consent, either to declare war or to conclude peace, to 
impose new taxes, to grant any important office of the state, 
to dispose of crown lands, to contract a matrimonial alliance, 
or to nominate a successor to the throne. She was also 
not to punish any noble, or to confiscate any one’s property 
f^ithout a legal sentence. Anna signed these conditions 
without any demur ; but after her arrival at Moscow, a 
numerous party, jealous of the authority which this con- 
stitution, imitated from that of Sweden, gave to the supreme 
council, or rather to the families of the Princes Dolgorouki 
and Galitzin, of whose members it was chiefly composed, 
petitioned the empress to assume the autocracy of her pre- 
decessors. Anna immediately complied with this request, 
and the framers of the constitution either were banished to 
Siberia, or perished on the scaffold. Russia was governed 
in a most tyrannical and oppressive manner during the 
whole reign of Anna by her favourite Biren, who was made 
by her influence duke of Courland. According to Russian 
authorities, 20,000 victims of Biren’s tyranny perished 
during Anna’s reign of six years, and amongst them persons 
belonging to the highest ranks in the country. The principal 
events of Anna’s reign were the voluntary restoration, in 
1732, to Shah Nadir of the Russian provinces, Shirvan, 
Ghilan, and Mazanderan, acquired by Peter the Great, but 
which caused more expense than they yielded revenue to 
Russia ; a Chinese embassy at St Petersburg, the only one 
that was ever sent to Europe ; the assistance given to the 
elector of Saxony and king of Poland, Augustus III., 
against his competitor Stanislaus Leszczinski, supported by 
France; a Russian army sent to the assistance of the 
Emperor Charles VI. against France ; a war with Turkey 
from 1736 to 1739, which, notwithstanding several success- 
ful campaigns, gave no £ui vantage to Russia at the conclusion 
of peace ; and an advance made into Central Asia by the 
establishment of the Russian protectorate over the khan of 
the Kirgbises, who, with the assistance of Russian officers, 
conquered Khiva, but failed to maintain himself there. 
Anna died in 1740. Her reign is considered as a period 
of transition from the old Muscovite semi-barbarian man- 
ners to the polish, though not the civilisation, of the West. 

ANNA, Baldasabre d’, a painter of some repute, who 
flourished during part of the 16th and 17th centuries. He 
was bom at Venice, probably about 1560, and is said to 
have been of Flemish descent The date of his death is 
uncertain, but he seems to have been alive in 1639. For 
a number of years he studied under Leonardo Corona, and 
on the death of that painter completed several works left 
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unfinished by him. In the opinion of many judges he 
surpassed his master in richness and mellowness of colour, 
though he was inferior to him in design. His own activity 
seems to have been confined to the production of pieces 
for several of the churches and a few of the private houses 
in Venice; and though there exists no accurate list of 
his works, the old guide-books and descriptions of the 
city notice a considerable number of paintings by him. 
Scarcely any of these, however, have survived to the present 
time. 

ANNABERG, a town of Saxony, situated in the Erzge- 
birge, about 1830 feet above the level of the sea, and at a 
distance of 18 miles south from Chemnitz, with which it is 
connected by railway. The chief importance of Annaberg 
is derived from its large lace and ribbon manufactories, the 
latter of which were first established in the town by Belgian 
Protestants, who were driven from their country by the 
tyranny of the duke of Alva. There are also extensive and 
valuable silver, tin, and cobalt mines in the neighbourhuod. 
Population, 11,693. 

ANNALS (Annaies, from annus, a year), a concise 
historical record in which events are arranged chronolo- 
gically, year by year. The chief source of information in 
regard to the annals of ancient Rome is a passage in Cicero 
(Be Oratore, ii, 12, 52), which has been the subject of 
much discussion. He states that from the earliest period 
down to the pontificate of Publius Mucius Scaevola (eirca 
131 B.C.), it was usual for the Pontifex Maximus to record 
the events of each year on a white tablet (album), wliich 
was exhibited i^ an open place at his house, so that the 
people might read it. These^ecords were called in Cicero’s 
time the Annaies Maximi, After the pontificate of Publius, 
the practice of compiling annals was carried on by various 
unofficial writers, of whom Cicero names Cato, Pictor, and 
Piso. The Annaies have been generally regarded as the 
same with the Commentarii Pontificum cited by Livy, but 
there seems reason to believe that the two were distinct, 
the Commentarii being fuller and more circumstantial. 
The nature of the distinction between annals and history 
is a subject that has receit^ed more attention from critics 
than its intrinsic importance deserves. The basis of dis- 
cussion is furnished chiefly by the above quoted passage 
from Cicero, and by the common division of the work of 
Tacitus into Annaies and Historice, Aulus Gellius, in the 
Nodes Atticce (v. 18), quotes the grammarian Verrius 
Flaccus, to the effect that history, according to its etymology 
(la-Topelv, inspicere, to inquire in person), is a record of events , 
that have come under the author’s own observation, while 
annals are a record of the events of earlier times arranged 
according to years. This view of the distinction seems to 
be borne out by the division of the work of Tacitus into the 
Histories, relating the events of his own time, and the 
Annaies, containing the history of earlier periods. It is 
more than questionable, however, whether Tacitus himself 
divided his work under these titles. The probability is, 
either that he called the whole Annaies, or that he used 
neither designation. (See Tacitus.) So far as the dis- 
tinction between annals and history is real, it seems to arise 
out of the more restricted conditions imposed upon the 
annalist as compared with the historian. A narrative 
strictly annalistic must necessarily be a mere register of 
isolat^ facts, and not a record of historical processes. 
Confined at each stage within the narrow limit of a single 
year, it cannot trace the progress of events or exhibit their 
connection and interdependence, as is done in history. 
(See on this subject an ingenious though somewhat fanciful 
paper by Niebuhr contributed to the Bheinisches Museum, 
and translated by lliirlwall in the Cambridge Philological 
Museum, vol. ii.) In modem literature the title annals has 
been given to a large number of standard works which 
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adhere more or less strictly to the order of years. The best 
known are Grotios’s AnnaUs et Histcrta de JRebus Bdgidi 
(Amst. 1657)i written in imitation of Tacitus; Baronius's 
Annales Bcclmasttci, comprising the first twelve centuries 
of the Christian era ; Hailes’s Annals of Scotland from the 
Accession of Malcolm IIL to the Accession of the House of 
Stuart; Domestic Annals of Scotland ; and the 

Annales de Chimu^ founded in 1789 by Lavoisier and others, 
and continued, with two interruptions, down to the present 
time. 

ANNAMABOE, or Anamaboe, a British fort and town 
on the Gold Coast of Africa, about 10 miles E.N.E. of Cape 
Coast Castle. It exports palm oil, ivory, gold dust, pea 
nuts, and Guinea grains; and in return its imports of 
manufactured goods are considerable. The town suffered 
severely during the invasion of the Ashantees in 1807, but 
the fort, although garrisoned only by a few soldiers, 
resisted the whole Ashantee host. Population about 4500. 

ANNAN, a royal and parliamentary burgh of Scotland, 
in the county of Dumfries, situated on the river Annan, 
nearly two miles from the Solway Firth, and about fifteen 
from Dumfries. It is a well-built town, containing a town 
hall, a parish church, several dissenting chapels, and an 
excellent academy. The river Annan, which has been 
embanked, is navigable for vessels of 300 tons up to within 
half a mile of the town, and for vessels of 60 tons to the 
bridge, a fine structure of three arches built in 1824. 
Annan is a station on the Q. and S.-W. Railway, and is 
connected with the main line of the Caledonian Railway, and 
also with England, by the Solway Junction branch which 
crosses the firth by means of^ very strong viaduct. The 
principal manufactures are cotton, ropes, and cured hams ; 
shipbuilding and salmon fishing are also carried on, while 
there is a considerable trade with England, the chief exports 
being cured hams, cattle, sheep, atid grain. The town, 
which is governed by a provost and fourteen councillors, 
including three bailies, unites with Dumfries, Kirkcud- 
bright, Lochmaben, and Sanquhar, in returning one mem- 
ber to parliament. In 1871 the population of the royal 
burgh was 4174, of the parliamSntary, 3172. 

Annan, a river rising near the source of the Tweed, in 
the range of hills that lies on the confines of the counties 
of Dumfries, Lanark, Peebles, and Selkirk. About two 
miles beyond Moffat it receives two large tributaries, 
— the Moffat Water, which flows westward from Loch 
Skene, a mountain lake in the north-eastern corner of 
Dumfriesshire, and the Evan Water, which flows eastward 
from the upper part of Lanarkshire. The Annan has a 
total length of about 40 miles, and below its junction with 
the Moffat and the Evan it is joined by the Kennel Water 
from the west and the Dryfe Water from the east. Annan- 
dale was once the name of a stewartry which comprehended 
a large portion of Dumfriesshire. 

ANNAPOLIS, a seaport town of the United States, the 
capital of Maryland, situated on the Severn, about 2 
miles from its mouth in Chesapeake Bay, and about 
25 in a direct line from Washington, with which it is 
connected by railway. It is a neat, regularly-built place, 
but the trade which at one time seemed likely to enrich it 
has been transferred almost entirely to Baltimore; and 
Annapolis is now little more than the political capital of 
the state. It contains handsome Government buildings, a 
college, and the United States Naval Academy, which was 
established at Annapolis in 1845, and was for a time 
removed to Newport, Rhode Island. Providence, as An- 
napolis was first called was founded in 1649, but it did 
not get a charter until 1708, when it also received its 
present name in honoiyr of (^een Anne. It has been 
the seat of government since 1689. Population in 1870, 
5744. 
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ANNAPOLIS, a town of Nova Scotia, capital of Anna- 
polis county, and up to 1750 of the whole peninsula, 
situated on an arm of the Bay of Fundy, at the mouth of 
a river also called Annapolis, 95 miles west of Halifax. 
Annapolis is one of the oldest settlements in North America, 
having been founded in 1604 by the French, who called it 
Port Royal ; it was finally captured by the British in 1710, 
and was ceded to them by the treaty of 1713. It f>ossesses 
a good harbour, but its trade at present is small. Apples 
of a very fine quality are grown in the surrounding country. 
Population, 1500. 

ANN ARBOR, a town of the United States, the capital 
of Washtenaw county, Michigan, situated upon the Huron, 
about 40 miles west of Detroit, with which it is connected 
by the Michigan Central Railway. The town, which is 
healthy and well built, is a place of considerable commercial 
importance, its chief manufactures being iron, wool, and 
flour, while the trade in the produce of the surrounding 
district is large and valuable. It is the seat of the 
university of Michigan, a liberally- endowed institution, 
founded in 1837, and at present containing three subsidiary 
colleges devoted to legal, medical, and literary studies 
respectively, with a total attendance, in 1870, of 1072 
students. The college buildings are large and pleasantly 
situated, and the university possesses a library, an observa- 
tory, and a chemical laboratory. The population of Ann 
Arbor in 1870 was 73G3. 

ANNATES. As early as the 6th century it began to 
be customary for those who were ordained to ecclesiastical 
oflices to pay a fee or tax to the ordaining authorities ; and 
this tax at length amounted to a half or the whole of a 
yearns income. When, in course of time, the Roman See 
had appropriated the right of consecration, the money was 
2 )aid into the Pajm! treasury, not, according to the defeiiders 
of the system, os a remuneration for the benefice conferred, 
but as a natural contribution to the maintenance of the 
Pope and his ecclesiastical government. These annates^ 
or first-fruits, were of different kinds, though the chief 
features were the same in all. Firsts When a bishop, 
archbishop, or abbot received his investiture, he paid to 
the Pope a year’s revenue of his now benefice {sendtia cmi- 
munia ) ; Secondly^ If his benefice was one of those “ re- 
served ” by the Pope, he handed over to the Pajm! treasury 
the annates paid to him by those whom he at any time 
collated to livings in his diocese {annalia^ medii fructus, 
jus deporiuum ) ; Thirdly^ According to a bull of Paul II. 
in 1469, if benefices were united to certain communities, 
the annates were only to be paid every fifteen years, and 
not at every presentation {quindenia) ; and, Fourthly^ A 
small addition was mode to the servitia communia as a 
kind of notarial fee (servitia minuta). It must not be 
supposed that this system ever was worked with absolute 
uniformity and completeness throughout the various parts 
of the Papal domain. There were continual disagreements 
and disputes : the central authorities endeavouring to 
maintain and extend this most important of their financial 
schemes, and the subordinate ecclesiastics doing their best 
to get rid of the impost altogether, or to transmute it into 
some less objectionable form. The subject frequently 
became one of national interest, on account of the alarming 
amount of specie which was thus drained away, and hence 
numerous enactments exist in regard to it by the various 
national governments. In England the annates, which 
had previously been paid for the most part to the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, were claimed by John XXII. (1316- 
1334) for three years, and permanently usurped by his 
successors till the time of Henry VIII., when, in 1531, 
their collection was prohibited. At that time the sum 
amounted to about £3000 a year. On the completion of the 
Reformation, the annates were, along with the supremacy, 
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bestowed on the crown ; but in February 1704 they were 
appropriated by Queen Anne to the assistance of the poorer 
clergy, and thus form what has since been known as 
^^Quetn Anne^B bounty^ The amount .to be paid was 
originally regulated by a valuation by the bishop of 
Norwich in 1254, later by one instituted in 1292, which in 
turn was superseded by the Liber Regis of 1535. In France, 
in spite\)f royal edicts, — like those of Charles VI., Charles 
VII., Louis XL, and Henry IL, — and even denunciations 
of the Sorbonne, the custom held its ground till the 
famous decree of the 4th of August during the Revolution 
of 1789. In Germany it was decided by the concordat of 
Constance, in 1418, that bishoprics and abbacies should 
pay the serrltia according to the valuation of the Roman 
chancery in two half-yearly instalments. Those benefices 
only were to pay the annalia which were rated above 24 
gold florins ; and as none were so rated, the annalia fell 
into disuse. The Basle Council (1431-1443) wished to 
abolish the seroitut^ but the concordat of Vienna (1448) 
confirmed the Constance decision. The Congress of Ems 
(1786) also declared against them; but they continued to 
be paid till 1803, when, to indemnify the powers that had 
sustained territorial loss through the recent wars, a very 
great amount of ecclesiastical property was secularised. 
In some parts of Germany, the payment of annates is still 
made under particular concordats. In Scotland annal or 
ann is half a year’s stipend allowed by the Act 1672, 
c. 13, to the executors of a minister of the Church of Scot- 
land above what was due to him at the time of his death. 
This is neither assignable by the clergyman during his 
life, nor can it be seized by his creditors. 

ANNE, Queen of Great Britain and Ireland, was born 
on the 6tli of February 1664. She was the second 
daughter of James Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
She v'as only seven years old when her mother, Anne Hyde, 
died, having previously professed adherence to the Church 
of Rome, a step which was immediately imitated by her 
husband. The duke, however, had to allow his daughters, 
the princesses Mary and Anne, to be brought up as 
Protestants ; and Anne always continued to be attached, 
zealously and even bigotedly, to the Church of England. 
In her twentieth year she was married to Prince George, 
the brother of the King of Denmark. In the establishment 
then formed for her, a place was given, on her own earnest 
desire, to her early playfellow Lady Churchill, afterwards 
Duchess of Marlborough ; and this ambitious and imperious 
woman, acquiring rapidly an irresistible authority over the 
feeble mind of the princess, thenceforth ruled her absolutely 
for more than twenty years. Not long afterwards, when 
the Duke of York had become king, he made repeated 
attempts to convert the princess Anne to his dwn creed ; 
he engaged that, if she would become a Roman Catholic, 
she should be placed in the line of succession to the throne 
before her elder sister Mary. Prince George appears to 
have received these overtures favourably; but he, an 
indolent and goodnatured man, who cared for nothing but 
good eating and fleld-sports, never had any influence over 
his wife. She remained Arm in her Protestantism, lived in 
retirement during the whole of her father’s reign, and did 
not allow her opinions or feelings any further vent than 
that which they found in her private correspondence with 
the Princess of Orange. When, in 1688, James’s queen 
gave birth to a son, the sisters took a lively interest in the 
suspicions and inquiries that arose ; and Anne was easily 
led to believe that the child was supposititious ; though 
later in her life she must have been convinced that he was 
really her brother. Before the landing of the Prince of 
Orange Prince George was pledged to join him ; and his 
wife and Lady Churchill abandoned Edng James on the 
first opportunity. 
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From the Revolution till the death of William HI., 
Anne’s way of life was as quiet and obscim m it had been 
during the reign of her father. She did, indeed, oh the 
prompting of her favourite, acquiesce in the act of the 
convention-parliament, which, postponing her place in the 
succession, gave the throne to William in case he should 
survive Mary. But the sisters soon quarrelled, and never 
were reconciled. The misunderstanding began in trifling 
questions of etiquette, quite fitted to the calibre of both 
of the royal minds; but considerations of real import- 
ance .soon compelled the king himself to mterfero. The 
Churchills, traitorous to their new sovereign, as they had 
been to the old, were known to be intriguing for the restora- 
tion of James ; and they induced Anne to write secretly to 
her father, and declare repentance for her desertion of him. 
Even when William dismissed Marlborough from all his 
places, the princess obstinately persisted in retaining his 
wife in her household. After Queen Mary’s death the 
king and his sister-in-law went through the forms of a 
reconciliation ; but there was no confidence on either side ; 
and indeed the secret correspondence with Saint Germains 
was still carried on. The state of the succession to the 
crown threatened new difficulties. Anne had seventeen 
children, but most of them were still-born ; and the Duke 
of Gloucester, the only one who survived infancy, died in 
1700 at the age of eleven. The Jacobites, however, were 
unable to prevent the passing of the Act of Settlement, 
which placed tlio Electress of Hanover after Anne in the 
succession to the crown. 

On the 8th t of March 1702, Anno became queen of 
England by the death of 'V^lliam, being then thirty-eight 
I years of age. Into her short reign there were crowded 
events possessing vast importance, both for the British 
Empire and for the whole of Europe ; and her name is 
customarily associated with one of the most characteristic 
epochs in the history of English literature. Marlborough 
and Peterborough commanded her armies; her councils 
were directed in succession by Godolphin and Somers, by 
Harley and St John; Berkeley and Newton speculated 
and experimented ; and tte “ wits of Queen Anne’s time ” 
were mustered, in poetry and in prose, under such chiefs 
as Prior and Pope, Swift, Addison, and Steele, Arbuthnot 
and Defoe. But no sovereign could have exerted less of 
real and personal influence than Queen Anne did, either on 
the national polity or on the national enlightenment. A 
blessed thing it was that she should have been thus 
]K>werless. For, beyond her own epicurean comforts, and 
the petty ceremonial of her court, there were just three 
ideas which her narrow and uniustructed intellect admitted : 
each of these ideas was full of danger to the peace and 
happiness of the state ; and each of them was cherished by 
her with the hereditary stubbornness of a Stuart. She 
was as eager as any one of her race to enlarge the pre- 
rogatives of the crown : her father’s devotion to the Church 
of Rome was not stronger than was her desire to increase 
the power of the Church of England ; and she never 
ceased to wish earnestly that her exiled brother should be 
her successor on the throne. In no stage of Anne’s reign 
was even the last of these designs impracticable : there 
were always able statesmen inclined to lead the way ; and 
more than once the tide of public opinion set towards 
absolutism, both political and ecclesiastical. The queen, 
however, was not only dull and ignorant, but also indolent, 
fond of flattery, and accustomed from her youth to let 
herself be guided by stronger and more active minds than 
her own. Whatever her wishes might be, her actions were 
ruled by her female favourites. Fortunately the earlier of 
her two directresses, a woman of extraordinary force of 
character, was both willing and able to keep in check the 
queen’s private inclinations : not less fortunate was it that 
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the sway exercised by the next possessor of the royal 
favour was speedily cut short by her mistress's dea^h. 
The course of English history might have flowed less 
smoothly if the Duchess of Marlborough and her husband 
had not b^me convinced that their own interest lay in 
supporting the principles of the Revolution j and those 
principles might have sustained a rude shock, if Mrs 
and her Jacobite allies had been allowed a few 
months longer to mature the queen's plans and their 
own. 

The reign of Queen Anne, lasting for twelve years, falls 
naturally into two unequal periods. 

During the first of these, the Duke of Marlborough ivas 
paramount in the houses of parliament, and his wife in the 
royal closet. A ministry of Tories was formed on the 
queen's accession ; but the leaders of it were Marlborough 
and Godolphin, who immediately began to edge oflf from 
their party. The principal measures were, from the begin- 
ning, in substantial conformity to the policy of King 
William : the war with France, hardly resisted then by any 
part of the nation, was prosecuted with ardour and succ^s; 
and the victories of Oudenarde, Ramillies, and Blenheim, 
gained by the consummate generalship of Marlborough, 
madeEngland formidableand illustrious throughout Europe, 
In the internal affairs of the kingdom, Whig principles for 
a time prevailed more and more; the party acquired a 
decided majority in the House of Commons; and the 
ministry came to be composed almost entirely of Whigs, 
some of the Tories being dismissed, and others, like the 
two leaders, showing the accommodating flexibility of 
opinion which was so rife aD#)ng the statesmen of that 
slippery age. The union of England and Scotland was 
carried through in the face of many difiiculties ; and, while 
the proceedings of the ministry in the matter were by no 
means perfectly pure, the measure owed its success mainly 
to the independent and honourable assistance of the best 
man among the Whigs, the accomplished and patriotic 
Lord Somers. During several years, in short, barriers 
were gradually and firmly built up against the old system 
and the old parties. But other days were at hand. The 
domineering favourite of the queen presumed rashly on her 
power, and offended the self-esteem of her mistresa Mrs 
Masham, a poor relation of the duchess, whom she had 
introduced into the royal household, soothed Anne's fretful 
temper, gratified her vanity, and quickly, though secretly, 
acquired her confidence and affection ; and, under the 
guidance of the new favourite, and her prompter Harley, 
the queen was encouraged to hope for the attainment of idl 
her most cherished aims. The state of public opinion 
underwent a corresponding change. Even under the 
masterly government of William, disappointments had been 
felt by those who expected impossibilities from the Revolu- 
tion ; discontent now diffused itself very widely, the main 
cause being the increase of taxation which had been rendered 
necessary by the Continental war. The Tories and Jacobites, 
led by some of the ablest of the statesmen, and assisted by 
some of the most skilful and energetic of the political 
writers, dexterously used the combustible materials that 
were accumulating, and made the church also an active 
engine of mischief. The ministry saw their (parliamentary 
majorities wasting away ; they were personally treated at 
court with open contumely ; and their ruin was completed 
when, still relying too boldly on their supposed strength, 
they impeached ^hevcreli for publicly preaching in favour 
of Jacobitism and the divine right of kings. In August 
1 7 1 0 the Whig administration was ignominiously discarded. 

The second period of the queen's reign be^n at this 
I point. Bhe was thenceforth governed by Mrs Masham ; 
Mrs Masham was governed by Harley and St John, the 
chiefs of the new ministry ; and these aUe and unscrupulous 
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men exerted themselves to the utmost of their power in 
undoing all that had been done by their predecessors. The 
fruits of the war were immediately abandoned, and the 
allies of England shamefully betrayed, by the treaty of 
Utrecht If open attacks were not made on the con- 
stitution, it was only because the Parliament could not be 
trusted in such a case, and because, also, the two ministerial 
leaders became jealous of each other, and formed separate 
intrigues. Harley, the Sinon of the time, corresjponded 
both with St Germains and with Hanover ; 8t John, more 
decidedly Jacobite, plotted with Mrs Masham and the 
queen to procure the crown for the Pretender, on the 
ostensible condition of his professing Protestantism. But 
these cabals oozed out sufficiently to alarm the honourable 
Tories, and to array them and the bishops against the 
ministry in Parliament. The time, likewise, during which 
the danger was growing, proved too short to allow it to 
become ripe. Harley and Mrs Masham came to an open 
quarrel one evening in Anne's presence ; after they had 
squabbled for hours, the poor queen just retained strength 
enough to insist that the minister should resign on the 
spot ; she then retired at two in the morning, and lay down 
on her deathbed. She was seized with a()oplexy, and died 
on the 1st of August 1714. St John’s schemes were not 
ready for execution ; and, by the i)rompt activity of a few 
patriotic statesmen, the accession of George L was imme- 
diately and peaceably secured. (w. s.) 

(See Earl Stanhope’s llutory of England^ comprising the 
Reign of Queen Anneuntil the Peace of Utrecht^ Lond. 1870.) 

ANNEALING is the process of removing the brittle- 
ness peculiar to glass vessels and metal castings imme- 
diately after manufacture. Newly-blown glass is so fragile 
os to be altogether unfit for use, and the common occurrence 
of the breaking of a lamp-glass on lighting the lamp, or of a 
tumbler on pouring in hot water, shows the want of proper 
annealing. 

The process consists generally in heating the vessels 
up to a red or white heat in a close oven, and allowing 
them to cool gradually over a space of several hours or 
even days. The brittleness of rapidly-cooled glass is exhi- 
bited by the philosophical toy known as Rupert's dropte or 
glass tears^ said to have been first brought over to England 
by Prince Rui)ert and exhibited at the court of Charles I. 
They are small tadpole-shaped pieces of glass, which 
have been formed by allowing fused glass to drop into 
water. A pretty hard blow may be given with impunity 
to the thick part or head of the gl^s tadpole ; but tlie 
mere breaking off of the tail causes the whole to fly to 
pieces, or rather to dust, with a sharp explosion. An 
illustration of the same kind is given by what are known 
as Bologna phials. These are vessels of thickish glass 
about half the size of a common Florence oil-flask, with no 
apparent flaw or cause of weakness. Though they will 
stand the shaking of a small bullet *within them, yet the 
shaking of a few particles of sharp sand hardly visible will 
cause the bottom to fly to pieces. It is the mere scratch- 
ing of the skin that is fatal ; and the explanation is easily 
found. The particles of the glass have a cohesive polarity 
which dictates a certain regularity in their arrangement, 
but which requires some time for its development. When 
the vessels are suddenly cooled, the surface molecules only 
can have had time to dispose themselves duly, while those 
within are kept by this properly formed skin in a highly 
constrained situation ; and it is only so long as the surface 
film keeps sound that this constraint can be resisted. In 
the Rupert’s drops it is plainly visible that the interior 
substance is cracked in every direction, and ready to fly to 
pieces. 

In the process of anneiJing the glass is kept for some 
time in a state approaching fluidity, and admitting of a 
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uniform molecular arrangement throughout. Of course 
the thicker the glass the more careful must be the anneal* 
ing and the longer the process ; very thin glass requires 
little or no annealing, b^use it is, so to speak, all skin ; 
and glass thread requires no such treatment to make it 
possess the exquisite flexibility of silk. 

The ^ large sheets of plate glass now used for shop 
windows require to be very carefully annealed before 
being ground and polished, otherwise they would be un- 
able to stand the scratching of the surface. Imperfection 
in this respect is often revealed by the spreading in every 
direction of a crack once begun. These jdates require as 
long as a fortnight to complete the annealing ; and smaller 
articles from six to sixty hours, according to their thickness 
and weight. 

In the manufacture and working of the various metals, 
annealing is frequently employed to reduce the brittle- 
ness usually resulting from a rapid or important change of 
molecular structure, such as is produced by hammering, 
long-continued vibration, rolling, and sudden cooling. 
The coppersmith who hammers a flat sheet of copper into 
a vessel of any description he pleases, must leave ofif ham- 
mering at intervals, and anneal the piece of metal to pre- 
vent it going to pieces under his blows. The extreme 
degree of tenuity to which gold is reduced by heating, is 
attainable only by very frequent and careful heating and 
slow cooling at each stage of the processes of forging, rolling, 
and beating. 

Perhaps no better example can be given of the import- 
ance of annealing in metals that have to be subjected to 
frequent concussion than the art of die-forging. The 
matrix, from which the die-punches are impressed, is the 
product of many months’ labour, and the subject of tender 
care in its manufacture. Being a mass of steel of con- 
siderable dimensions, it is extremely liable to fracture after 
the operation of hardening, so much so that it will not 
bear even sudden changes of atmospheric temperature. 
This brittleness is removed by putting it in water, gradu- 
ally raised to the boiling-point, and then allowed slowly 
to cool. The matrix is used, not so often for the stamping 
of medals and coins directly, as for the manufacture of 
die-punches, which shall be used to produce any required 
number of dies exactly like the original matrix. For this 
purpose a conical plug of flne soft steel is compressed by 
powerful machinery against the matrix, but in receiving 
the impression its texture is condensed and hardened, so 
that the annealing process has to be repeated after every 
few blows in the die-press, to prevent cracking of the sur- 
face. Coins, whether gold, silver, or copper, are usually 
impressed by a single blow, and in their case the blank 
metal is annealed before coining. But in medals, where 
the design is in bolder relief, a number of blows, some- 
times as many as thirty, is required ; and in this case it 
is necessary to anneal after every third blow. 

Wheels and axles of railway carriages, from the constant 
vibration to which they are subjected become, in course of 
time, dangerously brittle ; and they require to be re-worked 
and annealed anew to restore the requisite toughness to the 
material. So also in the processes of metal rolling and wire- 
drawing, frequent annealing is necessary to allow the 
cohesive force to produce the most stable arrangement of 
the particles. The soft metals, such as lead, tin, and zinc, 
are annealed by immersion in water, which is made to boil 
and then to cool slowly. Sudden changes of temperature 
have the effect, almost invariably, of rendering metals brittle. 
And, as sudden cooling is required to give to steel ito 
peculiar and invaluable hardness, so unfortunately it 
renders it at the same time brittle as unannealed glass, 
from the unnatural strain which the inner substance of the 
metal possesses. Annealing must, therefore, be employed 


to reduce this molecular strain, and to give the steel a 
workable flexibility. This is done by raising it to a red 
heat within a close vessel, and then allowing it gradually 
to cool. Heating in an open Are is very injudicious, 
because the carbon which enters the steel as an element 
combines with the oxygen of the air to the detriment of 
the quality of the steel. Usually steel goods are heated 
in an iron oven with charcoal powder, or placed in the 
heart of hot cinders, so as to exclude all air and oxy- 
gen. Large castings, such as are used in the manufac- 
ture of cannon, are kept covered with hot cinders and 
allowed to cool down sometimes over a space of about 
three months. 

In proportion as this brittleness and hardness are 
reduced by annealing, the flexibility is increased, which 
allows of the employment of steel for an infinite variety of 
purposes. A bath of oil, which boils at about 600*" Fahr., 
is often used for the annealing of steel tools, when a tem- 
perature between the boiling-point of water and 600" or 600® 
Falir. is required. Annealing is also employed to render 
cast-iron malleable or less brittle than it is naturally, so 
that a dozen of small articles — ^such as buckles and knife- 
blades — can be manufactured at less cost than a single 
article can be otherwise. 

Annealing may be said to be the inverse process of 
tempering^ which is the fixing of the molecular condition 
of steel by more or less sudden cooling from a particular 
temperature. 

The real nature of the change which metals undergo 
by annealing is not thoroughly understood. Most of the 
malleable metals are susceptible of two distinct forms: 
one, called the crystalline form, which they assume by 
slow cooling ; and the other, the fibrous, which is acquired 
by hammering or rolling. When this, however, is carried 
beyond a certain point, the metal becomes so hard that it 
is not capable of being bent far without breaking, and 
recourse must be had to annealing or slow cooling. 

On the other hand, if the annealing be long continued 
the malleability diminish^, andthemetal again has a crystal- 
line fracture. Zinc by wire-drawing becomes very flexible, 
and possesses a degree of tenacity not inferior to that of 
copper ; but, if it be kept in boiling water for a length of 
time, it will resume its original brittleness, and show a 
crystalline appearance when broken. Thus it appears that 
little can be said of the theory of the subject ; little more, 
indeed, can be attempted than the enumeration and classi- 
fication of the facts. 

ANNECY, a town of France, in the department of Haute 
Savoie, situated at the foot of the lake of Annecy, 22 
miles south of Geneva. The surro^inding country pre- 
sents many scenes of beauty, and the town itself is a 
pleasant residence, containing a cathedral, a bishop’s 
|)alace, a church (in which the relics of St Francis de Sales 
are preserved), and an old castle, formerly the residence of 
the counts of Geneva. It is the seat of several important 
manufactures, the chief being linen and cotton goods, glass, 
cutlery, earthenware, and leather ; linen bleaching is also 
carried on to a considerable extent, and in the neighbour- 
hood there are some iron mines. There are traces of 
the Roman origin of the place ; at all events Annecy le 
Yieux, a village a little to the N.E., existed in the time 
of the Romans. Annecy was once the capital of the 
counts of Geneva; from them it passed to the counts 
of Savoy, or, as they ultimately became, kings of Sar- 
dinia, by whom it was ceded to the French in 1860. 
Population, 11,681. The lake of Annecy is about 9 
miles in lengdi by 2 in breadth, and its surface is 
more than iIm feet above the sea. It discharges its^ 
waters by means of a canal into the Fier, a tributary of 
the Rhone. 
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A NNELIDA, a class of the sub-kingdom Annolosa, the 
title being derived from ILamarck’s term Ann^lides 
{Annellus, a little ring), given to Cuvier's 
red-blooded worms. The latter were in- 
cluded by Liuna3us under his Vermes^ 
along with intestinal worms, molluscs, 
zoophytes, and sponges. The labours of 
Fallas, B^ter, Otho Fabricius, and espe- 
cially O. F. Miiller, enabled Gmelin, in the 
13th edition of the Systcma Naturm of the 
great Swede, to make some improvements 
and many additions. Cuvier ranged the 
Annelida under his Articuiata, giving them 
the chief ]x>sition on account of their red 
blood ; but they are now generally classified 
as a separate type below the latter. It would 
be out of place to enumerate all the ad- 
vances that have occurred since Cuvier's 
time, but among those whose names stand 
prominently forward in this respect are 
Jjamarck, De Blainville, Bose, Audouin, 

Milne-Edwards, Dugfes, Moquin-Tandon, 
and De Quatrefages in France ; Van Bene- 
den, Morren, and D'Udekem in Belgium ; 

Gruithuisen, Oken, H. Kathke, Grube, Max 
Schultze, Hoffmeister, Hering, Kolliker, 

Schmarda, Keferstein, Ehlers, and Eatzei 
in Germany ; Claporfede in Switzerland ; 

Malingren, Metschnikoff, and Kowalevsky 
in Russia ; Bars in Norway ; Kinberg and 
Lov^n in Sweden j Delle Chiaje in Italy ; 

Stimpson, Leidy, A. Agassiz, and Verrill in 
North America; and Montagu, Dalyell, 

G. Johnston, J. R. Johnson, Williams, 

Huxley, Baird, and Ray Lankester in our 
own country. t 

The Annelida may be described as 
bilaterally symmetrical animals, with flat- 
tened or cylindrical bodies, composed of numerous soft 
rings, or witliout such. The locomotive appendages (gene- 
rally furnished with bristles) are not artiedated. 

Nervous system consisting of a cephalic ganglion 
or pair of ganglia, connected on each side of 
the oesophagus with a chain of ganglia running 
along the ventral aspect. Mouth ventral ; ali- 
mentary canal with an anus. Circulatory 
system with distinct vessels. The minority are 
small animals, but some reach the length of 6 
feet and upwards, and are as thick as a finger. 

In the present article the Annelida will be 
understood as comprehending the A. Poly- 
CHJETA, A. OUGOCHiBTA, A OnYCOPHOBA, 

A. Disoophora, and A. Gephybea, the first 
two being often placed together in the sub- 
class Chsetopoda. 

1. In the first order, A. Polych jcta, the body 
(fig. 1) is elongated, segmented, more or less 
cylindrical (certain tubicolous forms having two 
well-marked regions), and almost universally 
famished with uniramous or biramous bristle- 
bearing feet (parapodia, Huxley). The first 
segment is modified, so as to form a head orPio.s,BrMi« 
snout, and has the eyes, tentacles, Ac. The 
second or buccal segment bears the mouth and 
sertain processea The other segments have foot-tuber- 
cles, beanng bristles developed in special sacks (e, fig. 4), 
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and various appendages, such as elytra, dorsal and ventral 
cirri, Ac. The structure of the bristles («.y. fig. 2) holds 
a prominent part in the discrimi- 
nation of species and even genera, 
and the same may be said of the 
hooks of many of the Tubicola 
(fig. 3). A curious example of 
the Opheliidffi has no bristles, 
and Tomopieris has only one at 
the base of each tentacle. Poste- 
riorly, the diminished body gene- 
rally terminates in two elongated 
cirri in the free forms, while in ^--nook of Terebciia. 

the sedentary such processes are often absent. In Pofy- 
dora (fig. 21) a curious funnel-like structure exists. 

The body in the Polychmta {e.g, fig. 4) is invested by a 
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finely fibrous, cuticular, or chitinous layer (c/), to whic.h 
the iridescence in many forms is due. This is perforated at 
somewhat regular intervals by 
two series of pores, and cilia 
are generally present at certain 
points. In the sedentary anne- 
lids the cuticle is thinner, a 
feature probably in connection 
with their protective tubes. Be- 
neath the cuticle is a cellulo- 
granular hypoderm, with tubular 
glands, bacilliparous and glandu- 
lar follicles- in certain cases, as 
well as the deposits of pigment. 

The miiscular system is well de- 
veloped, and the bands variously 
arranged in the body-wall. A 
well-marked circular layer is gene- 
rally present externally, while in 
others it would seem to be repre- 
sented only by oblique bands. 

The longitudinal bundles follow 
different plans, such as forming 
an almost continuous coat, or split 
up into various distinct ribands 
(a and 6, fig. 4, the former repre- 
senting one of the dorsal bands, 
the latter one of the ventral). 

Schneider thought that the ar- 
rangement of the muscular sys- 
tem might form the basis of a 
classification of this and allied Fm. 5.— ventral vascuUmyAtora 
^ups; but for sound reasons 

It has not been adopted. There rnteatlne ; ft, dlaeepj- 

is no tendinous raphe at each 

segment, though fibres from the dissepiments pass through 

II. - g 
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the longitudinal layer, in some cases even to the hypoderm. 
The muscular fibres l^ve a hyaline connective tissue. In 
Myxicola and Prottda the fibres of the longitudinal coat 
have a dendritic appearance in transverse section. Besides 
the foregoing, many have a powerful oblique band on each 
side, passing down to be inserted near the nerve-cord, or 
elsewhere ; and the proboscis (a, fig. 5), bristles, branchise, 
alimentary canal, and other organs, have a series of special 
muscles. By the muscles of the l^dy-wall the Polychaeta 
execute all their movements in the water and on land, the 
feet-papillse with their bristles playing quite a subordinate 
part A few progress in addition by special organs, such 
as the tentacles of the Terebellm. 

The cutaneous and muscular tissues enclose a space 
termed the perivisceral cavity, which stretches from the 
anterior to the posterior extremity. This chamber is lined 
by a special membrane, which likewise envelops the ali- 
mentary canal, vessels, and other organs. It is generally 
divided into various transverse spaces by muscular dis- 
sepiments or screens (which permit communication), and 
occasionally there are longitudinal partitions. In this 
cavity the highly organised perivisceral corpuscles float in 
a coa^lable lymph, which has no relation with sea-water. 
The fining membrane is ciliated in AphroditOy Glycera, 
PolycimUy T<mopierUy and Terehella; and it is curious 
that in these the blood-vessels proper are absent, with the 
exception of the first and last. Ray Lankester has found 
that hsemoglobin occurs in the perivisceral corpuscles of 
Glycera and Capitella, Professor Huxley, after M. de 
Quatrefages, is inclined to think the perivisceral fluid the 
true blood of the group, but this is doubtful. 

The circulation of the blood is effected by a system of 
closed vessels with muscular walls (fig. 5), the fundar 



mental arrangement consisting of 
a dorsal and a ventral trunk (v), 
with communicating branches in 
each segment — the current in the 
former being directed forwards, 
and in the latter backwards. 
Branches from the main trunks 
ramify on the wall of the ali- 
mentary canal, body-wall, dissepi- 
ments, and other parts. Thedorsal 
gives branches to the branchim, 
whence the blood passes by other 
twigs to the ventrd. Sometimes 
dilatations, termed ^‘hearts,” 
occur at the bases of the branchise 
— as in Eunice; and in Armicola 

Fia 6 - Dtuyehoru in. Poly<^hthalmu8 similar dila- 
tations exist in other parts. Various 
modifications of the system take 
place, such as the bifurcation of the dorsal vessel anteriorly 
or posteriorly, the presence of blood-sinuses or lacunae 


round the intestine in certain sedentary forms, and great 
diversity in regard to capillary distribution. The blood 
is usually reddish in colour, and devoid of corpuscles — the 
latter, however, being present in Syllidoy some of the Ophe- 
fiidae, Cirratulidae, and in Staurocephalus, It is colourless 
in Aphroditdy greenish in Stylaroides and certain Sabelfidae. 
Finally, Glycera and PolycirruB are devoid of a true circula- 
tory apparatus. This system is compared by Professor 
Huxley to the water-vascular system of the Echinoderms, 
Trematoda, and other groups ; but, as formerly mentioned, 
this is doubtful. Haemoglobin has been found by Ray 
Lankester in the blood of many of the Polychaeta. 

The Annelida composing this group generally possess a 
special branchial apparatus, and where this is absent {e.y. 
Lu7nbric(mereis)y the skin and ciliated digestive chamber 
seem to carry on the function. So characteristic are the 
branchiae, that the term Dorsibranchs was aptly bestowed 
on one section (see fig. 4), and Cephalobranchs on the other 
(see fig. 6). The branchiae have the form of simple filiform 
organs, or they are pinnate, bipinnate, pectinate (<?, fig. 4), 
flabelliform, or arbuscular processes. To each the blood is 
carried by a branch of the dorsal vessel, which traverses the 
or^n to its extremity, and, looping, carries the aerated 
fluid to the ventral vessel Vascular loops pass between the 
two branches in the branchiae, and only very thin cuticular 
tissues covered with cilia intervene between the water and 
the blood, so that due oxygenation occurs. In the Ser- 
pulidae the branch from the dorsal vessel is continued 
directly into the twig going to the ventral, and from their 
point of uniop a single vessel traverses the branchia and 
sends processes into the^^pinnae, the blood, moreover, in 
these presenting undulatory movements. A cartilaginous 
framework exists in the branchial processes of the latter 
group and the Sabelfidae (fig. 6). According to Fritz 
Muller the opercular plug in certain forms is developed by 
a gradual metamorphosis of the branchia. 

The digestive system consists of a rounded alimentary 
canal, commencing at the second and terminating in an 
anus at the last or the penultimate segment. The mouth 
opens in the form of a simple slit or grooved dimple on 
the under surface of the second segment. In many the 
first region is a complex muscular and protrusible pro- 
boscis (fig. 5, a, pharynx and oesophagus of some, and the 
oesophagus of others), with papillae, 
horny or dense calcareous teeth (fig. 7), 
with a narrow oesophageal region {a') 
behind. Certain glandular organs in the 
oesophageal region of certain forms are 
termed salivary. The walls of the suc- 
ceeding portion (a"") are often marked by 
numerous sacculations from constrictions 
at the dissepiments; and in some {e.g., P6iynoeimpatieru.(A/. 
AjoArodt^a) large diverticula occur. The 
inner surface bears vibratile cilia, the walls are glandular, 
and there are also circular and longitudinal muscular fibres. 
The gland-cells contain numerous refracting granules, 
and the tissue is by some held to be homologous with the 
liver of the higher forms. Many modifications of this 
system exist : thus, for example, tliere is in Syllu a firm, 
smooth anterior region (pharynx)^ often armed, then a 
region provided with glands (j^wmtriculus or gizzard), a 
stomach with a glandular sac on each side, and lastly the 
intestine. The food of the group consists of both animal 
and vegetable substances, and sandy mud is swallowed by 
others for the nutrient particles it contains. 

The nervous system has the form of a pair of cephalic 
ganglia, and a chain of ganglia placed along the ventral 
aspect of the lK)dy (n, fig. 4), The former lie over the 
oesophagus, and send branches to the eyes, tentacles, and 
other organs. A cord (buccal) joins them on each side to 
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the ventral chain, and thus the oesophagus is encircled by 
a nervous collar. In each segment the vent]^ ganglia 
give out branches for the supply of the neighbouring 
organs and feet. The nerve-cells chiefly occur on the 
ventral surface and sides of the ganglia. In some 
Terd>eUa\ while the nerve cords are united in the anterior 
region, they are separate posteriorly. The eyes are much 
developed in Aldope^ Certain Syllidae, and others ; but, on 
the other hand, many are eyeless. Most of the eyes are 
mere masses of black pigment (sometimes capsulated) 
situated on the head, destitute of means of accommoda- 
tion, with certain nerve-threads going to them. In Alciope^ 
sclerotic, lens, retina, and other parts exist. In Brmchi- 
omma the eyes occupy the branchiae, and in Fabricia the 
posterior end of the body. Otolithes are stated to be 
present in a few {e.g, Arenicola)^ but on these and other 
minute points further investigation is required. The sense 
of touch is extremely delicate in the group ; on the sur- 
face at large, as well as in the tentacles and cirriform 
processes. Evame^ Nephthys^ Ophiodromm^ and others, ex- 
hibit remarkable irritability. 

The Polychaita are for the most part dioecious, the 
sexual glands being variously developed on the inner sur- 
face of the body-wall or on the dissepiments, and develop- 
ing in the forms of ruffs round the vascular axes. Tlie pro- 
ducts are detached into the perivisceral cavity. The ciliated 
and looped segmental organs of Dr Williams occur very 
generally, and may conduct towards the sexual elements, 
but they have also been supposed to be excrementitious. 
In T(yimpteri8 their ciliary current carries spermatozoa in- 
wards, and the same may occip* in other forms. The 
structure and deposition of the egg, and the changes in 
its development, agree with those in other classes. Certain 
Eunicidffi are ovo-viviparous. Occasionally the ova are 
i borne on the back (Polyme)^ or in a ventral pouch {Auto- 

I lytus comuttis), until hatched, while in Sjdrorhu a modifi- 
cation of the operculum acts as an ovisac. The young 
escape as ciliat^ organisms with a long whip anteriorly; 
but, as development progresses, th^ cilia are confined to 
certain zones. A few immature forms, again, such as the 
young of Nerine^ carry remarkable bristles, which are shed 
before the adult form is reached. Some have arranged 
the larval forms according to the zones of cilia and the 
[ temporary bristles. In the growth of the young animal 
I the development of the new segments takes place between 
;the first and last. In certain Nereidse, e,g. Nereis Du- 
merilii^ at least two sexual forms exist, — viz., a small adult 
!which develops either ova or spermatozoa in the usual way 
^except that in the male the elements occur in two testicles 
placed in one segment); and, secondly, another which 
becomes transformed into a Heteronereis l^fore the sexual 
[ elements are developed. Metschnikoff has further found 
!| another Nereis which is hermaphrodite. The phenomena 
I of alternate generations is also observed in Autolytus^ and 
! fissiparity in Filigrana ^ — ^the latter, with Spirorbis and 
' iimj[7Ai^^0na,beingalBohermaphrodite. The female 
quite differs from the male, and has its body loaded with 
\ ova, which pass into a pouch in A. comutus^ Agass., and 
I the products by-and-by get exit as free-swimming embryos. 

I The male is wide in front, and has large tentacles, the sperm- , 
[ sacs occupying the first five bristled segments. From the 
young of the foregoing is developed — so as to complete the 
series — the third kind, viz., the “parent -stock” of A. 
Agassiz, which differs from both the previous forms. No 
asexual elements occur in the parent-stock, but the mal^ 
land females are produced from the body by transverse 
I fission (fig. 8). 

\ Regeneration of mutilated parts is common in the Foly- 
I cLeta, even toilie reproduction of a head. 

The tubes formed many exhibit an amount of pre- 


cision and skill not far removed from the powers of the 
most ingenious insects. In common with the Nemerteans, 
their skin exudes a tenacious secretion 
which coheres under water, and this alone 
forms the protective tube in some ; while 
in others it is strengthened with mud (fig. 

9), sand, gravel, shells, and stones. The 
secretion varies from the most delicate 
film in the Syllidee, to the tough parch- 
ment-tubes of ChcBtopteruSy or the rigid 
crow-quills of I/yalincecia (fig. 10). The 
eyeless Pectinaria helgica (fig. 11), again, 
fashions a tube like a straight horn (fig. 

12) of minute pebbles or large grains of 
sand, carefully selected and admirably 
fixed to each other by a whitish secretion. 

In placing the grains together in the wall 
there is no haphazard, but angle fits angle 
as in a skilfully built wall. Beautiful 
semi-transparent tubes are constructed by 
an allied species in the deep sea from the 
siliceous spicules of sponges. The remark- 
able arborescent or pectinate processes 
which ornament the free ends of the tubes 
of certain Terebellce are also noteworthy. 

The calcareous tubes of the fixed Serpu- 

lidse, or the free {e.g, Ditrypa\ differ from those of the 




Fra. amphidmui, Sav., with a fhigment of tube on the right. 

(After Savlgny.) 

molluscs in the absence of organic connection between the 
animal and its protective sheath. Lastly, 
large coherent masses of coarse gravel and 
sand-tubes are formed on various beaches 
by Sahellaria, 

The annelids are subject to many parar 
sitic inroads, as by Gregarince^ Opalince, 
and Nemitoids, internally; various vege- 
table growths, zoophytes, Loxostmve.^ and 
the crustaceans Seliusy Selenium, Nereicola, 

Terehellicola, ScdMiphilus, Ghonepldlus, 
and Sahellacheres, externally. Commen- 
salism is likewise not uncommon; tlius 
Polynoe scolopendtina haunts the tubes of 
Terebella nehulosa, and it also alternates 
with IJarmothoe marphym in the tunnels 
of Marphysa sanguinea ; Acholae asterkola 
frequents the ambulacral rows of Astro- 
pecten, Mahugrenia castanea, the jieri-oral 
region of Spatangus pvrpureus, and 
Nej'eUepas fucata associates itself with 
the hermit-crab in Buccinum ; while Aldo- 
pina parasitica lives in the interior of 
Pleurobrachia, and one of the Amphino- 
mid« in the respiratory cavity of Lepas. 

The Polychfleta are all marine, and dis- 
tributed over the whole surface of the 
globe, — often at very great depths, — as 
early shown by General Sabine, and 
rwently by the Norwegian dredgings, a.nd^,o.io.-itynnna^cia 
those of the celebrated “Porcupine” and 
“ Challenger ” expeditions. Many species 
are common to the entire North Sea, and extend to the 
south as far as Gibraltar, while some northern forms enter 
the Mediterranean in considerable numbers. The British 
species are common to the North Sea, and many range to 
the shores of North America. The size of some of the 
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forms greatly increases in the Arctic Sea. The tropical 
waters abound with lustrous and splendidly tinted speci- 



Fio. U.—Vectir>aria heh 
{rtca,Pall. (After Malmf 
gren.) 



Pio. 12.— Tube of fltt. 
U, partially ebaded. 


mens, especially amongst the Amphinomidae. The borers 
in shell, limestone, coral, and Melobesia, seem cosmopolitan, 
and the swimming TomopteriA is likewise widely distributed. 
The forms frequenting the bottom of the sea live in mud 
or sand, or lurk under stones, in chinks of rocks, shells, 
and seaweeds. Many specially affect mud or muddy sand, 
the LumbriconereidttJ, Nephthydidrae, Glyceridae, and 
the Terebellidae ; while some prefer hard or stony ground, 
€.g,^ the Polynoidoe and Sigalionidse. Between tide-marks 
they abound in fissures of rocks, under stones in pools, 
under tangle-roots, and in sand or sandy mud. Many live 
in captivity several years, but the duration of their eidst- 
ence generally is unknown. 

Tubicolar l^olychaeta occur in various strata, from the 
Lower Silurian upwards, and Serpulites even appear in the 



Fio. 18.— C^Zoeio. 


Pio, aplen* 

dida, Stv. (A/Ur So- 
Pigny.) 


quartz of Durness. Many of the tracks and burrows re- 
ferred to the group (Polychajta) are involved in consider- 
able doubt ; but the Eunvdtey^ Lumhrieonereites^ and Merino 
goBoma^ from the Solenliofen rocks, are satisfactory evi- 
dences of fossil forms. The arrangement of the apertures 


of Arenicola didyma^ from the Longmynd, in pairs is 
peculiar. 

In regard to beauty of form and colour, complex struc- 
ture and wonderful habits, the Polychasta are not sur- 
passed by any invertebrate class. The splendid bristles 
of the Aphroditidse, constantly glistening with all the hues 
of a permanent rainbow, the brilliant tints of the Fhyllo- 
docidee, Hesionidss, and Nereid8e,and the gorgeous branchial 
plumes of the TerebellidiB, Sabellidse, and Serpulidse, can 
only be compared with the most beautiful types of butter- 
flies and birds. 

The class Annelida has been divided into the sections 
Branchiata and AhmnehioUay the former comprehending 
the Polychssta, the latter the other groups ; 
but this does not always hold goed, since 
many Polychoeta have no branchial. The 
latter, again, have been separated into the 
Dorsibranchs and Cephalobranchs, the former 
corresponding to the Maricola, Errantia, or 
Nereidfle of others, the latter to the Tubicola fio. i5.^pirorbi$ 
orSedentaria. Qrube’sdivisions,Rapaciaand 
Limivora, are based on the nature of their 
food. In the present state of the department it will sufiice 
to indicate the following families (chiefly after Malmgren) 
under which the Annelida Polychseta have been ranged, 
and to refer for further information to the Anneltdes of De 
Quatrefages, the Familim of Grube, the Chce^topoda of 
Ehlors, the AwnMidtB CMtopodtB 
of Clapar^de,the 
Caialogud\fyt J ohnston and Baird, 
and the various works of ^^berg 
and Malmgren : — Eupheosy- 
NlD.fi, AMPHINOMID.fi (fig 13), 
APHKODlTIDiK,PoLyKOIDiE,Ac<K- 
TIDifi, SlOAHONlDfi, NePHTHY- 
DIDAC, PHYLLODOCIDfi, HeSIO- 
NIDifi (fig. 14), ALOIOPIDfi, To- 
MOPTEBiDAfl (provisionally), Syl- 
LlD.fi, NEEEIDfi (fig. 11,StaUE 0- 
CEPHALIDfi, LUMBEIGONEEEIDfi, 

EUNICIDfi (fig. 4), ONUPHIDIDfi 
(flg.l0),GONIADlDfi,GLYCERlDfi, 

AEICnDfi, OPHELUDfi, SOALI- 
BREQMlDfi,TELETHXrSIDfi(fig.20), 

SPUfiEODOEIDfi, CHLOBfiMIDfi, 

STEENASPlDfi, CHfiTOPTEElDfi, 

SPIONIDfi (fig. 21), ClEEATD- 
LIDfi,CAPlTELLIDfi,MALDANlDfi 
(fig. 9),AMM0CUAElDfi,HSEM£L- 
LIDfi, AMFHlCTENIDfi (figs. 11 
and 12), AMPHAEETiDfi, Teee- 
BELLIDfi, SABELLlDfi (fig. 16), 

EHIOOEAPHIDfi, and SSEPULIDfi ^*^*^*“ 

(fig. 16). 

II. The A. OLioocHfiTA are annelids without tentacles, 
cirri, or specialised branchial processes. Bristles, variously 
grouped, from two to eight and upwards in each transverse 
series. They are hermaphrodite, and the young undergo 
no metamorphosis. 

The body is enveloped in a delicate cuticle resembling 
that of the Polychteta, and pierced by many pores. Under- 
neath is a cellulo-granular hypoderm, with numerous glamda 
The Betas are simple, bifi^ or hair-like. The muscular 
layers are an exter^ circular, and an internal longitudinal, 
marked by the bristle sacs. The foregoing tissues endose 
a perivisceral space, with the usual septa and the charac- 
teristic corpuscles in a coagulable lymph, which performs 
important functions in the economy. ^ 

The circulatory system consists essentially of a dorsal 
trunk situated over the digestive chamber, carrying the 
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blood from behind forwards, and a ventral or sub-intestinal 
conveying the fluid in the opposite direction. The former 
is broken up into a plexus of vessels in the anterior aeg- 
ments, and generally gives off a large branch (perivis* 
ceral) on each side in the others, ^e periviscerals in 
certain segments behind the anterior plexus are enlarged, 
and so evidently contractile as to have received the name 
of hearts,’’ and propel the blood into the ventral vessel. 
In the other segments the periviscerals pass to the latter, 
either with or without division into branches — in the form 
of cutaneous plexuses, which are greatly developed in this 
group. Branches pass from the ventral to the intestinal 
wall, inosculating with others from the dorsal, and forming 
a rich capillary network. In the Lumbrid there is also a 
third longitudinal vessel underneath the nerve-cord, and it 
is in communication with both dorsal and ventral, especi- 
ally by the cutaneous system. The blood is generally 
reddish, devoid of corpuscles, and coagulable. Respiration 
seems'to be effected by the cutaneous and special plexuses, 
aided, probably, in some by the currents of water in the 
ciliated digestive canal. 

The digestive system is in the form of a simple straight, 
more or less muscular tube, differentiated into oesophagus, 
crop, gizzard, and sacculated intestine in Lumhricus^ and 
coated internally with the usual glandular elements (certain 
glands anteriorly being suj)posed to be salivary), and lined 
internally with cilia. In the same group a peculiar closed 
fold of the chamber constitutes the typhlosolu of authora 
The anus is situated at the posterior end of the body. In 
theLimicolous group the structureislesscomplei — pharynx, 
oesophagus, and intestine only beiig present. The nervous 
system consists of a pair of cephalic ganglia, from each of 
which a trunk passes by the side of the oesophagus to join 
the ventral chain, which gives off branches in each segment 
to the surrounding parts. In Lumhriem another small 
gangliated chain lies over the commencement of the ali- 
mentary tract. The nervous system agrees in intimate 
structure with that of the Polycha3ta. Besides touch, and 
in some sight, the special senses ar# not much developed. 
Several have epidermal papillte connected with cutaneous 
nerves, which probably aid tactile sensibili^. 

The Oligochseta are hermaphrodite, the sexual elements 
being developed in certain anterior segments in the ^rm 
of testicles, deferent canals, receptacles, copulatory papillae 
in some males, and ovaries and accessories in the female. 
In each segment, with a few exceptions (while there are 
two in each in Lumlrricm)^ the segmental organs occur, 
Claparfede thought that in the Limicola the latter are 
absent from the segments bearing the oviducts and seminal 
receptiwles, but present in those having male organs; 
while in Lumbricua they are present in all the segments 
except the four last. In some, special glands exist for 
^reting the egg-capsules. A cincture or clitellum occurs 
in certain segments anteriorly (in Lumhricua from the 
eighteenth to the twenty-ninth or thirtieth, and in the 
others from the tenth to the fifteenth segment). The ova 
are deposited in chitinous capsules (containing one or more), 
and the young issue therefrom in a tolerably complete con- 
dition. Besides the ordinary development by ova, it has 
long been known that Naia and ChcBtogaater exhibit fissi- 
parous reproduction. In Naia, after a certain degree 
growth has been reached, budding takes place, so that 
t^veral tolerably complete young forms may be found at- 
tached to the adult. The process goes on until the Naia 
has been reduced to twelve or fourteen rings ; then a pause 
occurs and the animal increases in length to forty* or fifty 
rings, when a new cycle commences by division in the 
m^dle of the body. ChoBtogatter shows similar features, 
the buddi^ taking place between the third and fourth 
segments in the androgynous form — many zoids or buds 


being attached in line ; but while the second in position is 
one of the newest, the second in age is near the middle of 
the series. 

Reproduction of lost parts readily takes place in this 
group. Parasites, such as Gregarince, Opalinat^ Nema- 
toids, and larval cestodes, are met with internally, and 
Vorticellm are common externally. Commensalism ii seen 
in ChcBtogaater^ which lives on the pond-snails {Lmnanta 
and Planorhia\ and Stylaria is stated also to be ectopara- 
ritic. 

They are distributed over the land and fresh waters (in 
sand and mud) of the whole world : very few are marine. 

Two of the most important classifications are those of 
D’Udekem and Clapar^de. The former arranges the sub- 
orders according to the gemmiparous, or non-gemmiparous 
condition of the constituents. The latter group live in 
earth or mud, are unable to swim or follow their prey, and 
have always their organs of generation. The former are 
elegant little worms, living in stagnant or running water, 
able to swim, and their generative organs are developed 
only at certain periods. Clapar^jde divides them into two 
families, viz., the 0. Terricola (including the earthworm 
and its allies), and the 0. Limicola^ an arrangement much 
resembling Grubo’s Lumhricina and Naidea, 

III. The A. Onychophora are represented by a single 
aberrant family, Peripatua, They are hermaphrodite forms 
(with claws instead of bristles) approaching the Arthropods, 
and inhabiting land and moist places in Chili, the West 
Indies, and other parts. The ventral nerve-cords remain 
separate. 

rV*. The A. Disoophora (leeches) are ringed forms (fig. 
17), without lateral appendages (except iii Bramdullion\ 
but possessing an anterior and posterior M 
sucker. There is no specialised respiratory 
system. They are generally hermaphrodite, 
and often ectoparasitic, 

Externally there is a delicate porous 
cuticle ; beneath lies a thick glandular cutis, 
which pours out an abundant secretion of 
mucus, as in the Nemerteans. The mus- 
cular system consists of an external circular 
coat of considerable strength, from which 
various vertical or decussating bands pass 
at intervals, powerful longitudinal bundles 
being held in the intermediate spaces, especi- 
ally laterally. There are also special muscles Fio. u.—fiirvdo 
connected with the pharynx and other 
parts. ’ Each end of the body is generally formed into ji 
flattened muscular sucker, consisting apparently of several 
amalgamated segments. By aid of the latter organs they 
move from point to point, and they can also progress 
rapidly by swimming like the Nemerteans. The perivisceral 
space is quite absent. The circulatory system shows a 
main dorsal, a ventral, and two lateral trunks, all com- 
municating by branches in each ring. In BranchiohilcUa 
the blood is corpusculated. The blood is probably aeratcfd 
on the cutaneous, and perhaps, in some cases, on the 
digestive surface.^ The digestive system consists of a 
mouth opening into the anterior sucker, a muscular 
pharynx, oesophagus, a large stomach with various caccal 
diverticula^ and an anus which opens in front of the 
posterior suokerj though sometimes into it. In some {f.g^, 
the common leech), the mouth is furnished with three 
homy serrated teeth. The nervous system is composed of 
two cephalic ganglia, which supply branches to the eyes 
when present, and the usual gangliated ventral cord — giving 
off branches to the surrounding parts. The gullet passes 
through the connecting trunks as in the former groups. 
The last ganglion in the ventral cord of Clepaine is larger 
than the others ; and, as in the Polychieta, the ganglia do 
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not always correspond in number with the rings. Other 
nerves occur in several, e.p., the leech, which has a trunk 
running along the dorsal surface of the digestive canal. 
Eye-specks are present in some, and touch is generally 
much developed. The cupuliform organs in the cutane- 
ous tissues of the head and anterior region in certain 
leeches are supposed to be connected with the latter sense. 

The Discophora are hermaphrodite (with the exception 
of the Malacobdellid^e and IlistriobdellidcB)^ with the male 
organs ranged along the ventral surface in the form of a 
series of testes, which are connected with a common vas 
deferens leading into a vesicula seminalis on each side. 
The latter conveys the fluid into the intromittent or^n, 
and its secretion agglutinates the spermatozoa into a seminal 
roj>e or spermatophorc. The female organs consist of two 
ovaries leading to a common duct, opening into the vagina, 
which receives the spermatophore. The segmental organs 
are present, but not in direct communication with the 
rci)roductivo structures, nor do they carry the products to 
the exterior, since they are often cascal. The foregoing 
diverges from the arrangement in the other Annelida, since 
the generative products are not extruded into a perivisceral 
oa\ ity, but pass outwards by a particular apparatus. The 
ova are dei>osited in capsules formed by special secretions, 
those of the leech being called cocoons. No metamor- 
phosis occurs in the development of the young, which by- 
and-by, in some cases, attach themselves in crowds to the 
abdominal surface of the parent. 

The Discophora do not possess much power of regenerat- 
ing lost parts. They are distributed everywhere, chiefly 



Fia. IS.’^-Hirvdo medUinalii, I.., var. officinalU, The green leech. 

in fresh water and moist places ; some are marine. A few 
attain a large size, e.g., a species from Valdivia is described 
ns being two and a half feet long. Many are ectoparasitic, 
living on fishes, crabs, and even in jelly- 
fishes (Bolinidaj). In swampy ground 
in tropical countries certain leeches are 
often troublesome to travellers. Fossil 
leeciies have been found in the litho- 
graj»hic stones of Germany. They 
liave been grouped into five families, 
viz., Malacobdellidfio, Histriobdellidae, 

Acanthobdellidie, Branchiobdellidse,and 
Rhynchobdellidaj — the latter including 
the medicinal leech of Europe, the 
green leech (fig. 18), the Bdel/a nilotica 
of Savigny (fig. 19), the horse-leech, 
skate-leech, pond-leech, which is devoid 
of an anterior sucker, and other well- fw. i 9 ,^Bd^niiotka, 
known forms. Savigny,) 

V. The A. Gbphykea seem to approach the Echinoderms 
through the Holothuroidea. The body is more or less 
cylindrical, and, though corrugated, is not definitely seg- 
mented. There is generally a protrusible proboscis, having 
the mouth at the end or at its base ; and the anus is 
terminal or dorsal. 

The cuticle is chitinous, has numerous processes of 
similar composition, longitudinal and transverse rugae, and 
many pores. Beneath is a hypoderm containing certain 
glandular organs or sacs, and, in some, bodies like tricho- 



qysts. Bristles occur in Eckiurus and Bonellia. The 
muscular system consists of external circular and internal 
longitudinal fibres, and special groups of retractor and 
other muscles of the proboscis. In some the longitudinal 
layer is arranged in separate bands, stretching from one 
end of the b^y to the other. The circulatory system 
shows a dorsal and ventral vessel, both in the Sipunculidas 
communicating with a circular vessel (ciliated internally) 
surrounding the oesophagus, and sending prolongations 
into the ciliated tentacles. The latter contains a corpus- 
culated fluid. Certain ciliated infundibuliform organs also 
occur on the intestinal mesentery of Sipunculus, and are 
thought to be connected with the so-called water-vascular 
system. In Echiurm there is a more distinct circulation, 
consisting, according to De Quatrefages, of three longi- 
tudinal trunks — a dorsal, ventral, and intestinal. The 
perivisceral cavity is large, with rudimentarydissepiments in 
some, and contains a corpusculated fluid, which in the living 
animal shows very lively currents — most marked posteriorly, 
and generally in a longitudinal direction. In Bonellia 
the respiratory structures open into the latter chamber. 
Two kinds of excretory organs occur — in some opening 
into the rectum, and in others into the alimentary cavity 
anteriorly. The protrusible proboscis is often armed with 
chitinous processes. The mouth opens at the base of the 
proboscis in the Echiuridee, but at its tip in the Sipuncu- 
lidse, the latter also having short ciliated tentacles sur- 
rounding the aperture. It is followed by a pharynx and 
much-convoluted alimentary canal lined with cilia. The 
anus is either terminal, or situated dorsally at a point near 
the anterior third of the Hody. The walls of the alimentary 
canal are glandular, and there are also muscular fibres. 
The nervous system consists of a ventral cord giving off 
various branches, but showing no distinct ganglionic en- 
largements, nor indication of a fusion of two cords. There 
is an cesophageal collar, but the cephalic ganglia do not 
seem to be always distinct. There are no organs of the 
special senses except those of touch, which is fairly de- 
veloped, and in a few §ye-specks, especially in young forms. 

The A. Gephyrea are dioecious, and have structures 
homologous with the segmental organs of the other groups, 
in the form of a series of tubes or cseca. In the Sipun- 
cuU, according to Keferstein and Ehlcrs, there are two 
testicles, and the ova are developed in ovaries attached to 
the wall of the body, but they vary in situation in other 
families. The products fall into the perivisceral cavity. In 
some the young undergo certain metamorphoses {Actinch 
trocha’{oTm\ but in others the larval condition differs from 
the adult chiefly in the possession of ciliated zones. 

The Gephyrea are widely distributed on the surface of the 
globe, generally in muddy regions, and some are common 
in empty univalves. They are all marine. They have 
been grouped in three families : (1.) Echiuridoe^ contain- 
ing forms with bristles, such as the common spoon- worm 
(Echiurus vulgaris) and Bonellia; (2.) SipuncuUdob^ with a 
dorsal anus, Phascoloaoma Bemhardi of the univalve 
shells; (3.) Priapulidce^ with a terminal anus, e^g.^Priapulue 
caudatm. StemaBpis has lately been removed to the Poly- 
chseta, and Phoronis has been included in the group as a 
tubicolar Gephyrean. 

The Chsetognatha and the higher Turbellaria approach 
the Annelida proper very closely, though from different 
points of view, and may be regarded as intermediate 
between them and the Nematodes, Tematodes, and 
Cestodes. The Nebcbkteans (the highest group of the 
Turbellaria) especially come near the Annelida, notwith- 
standing the condition of the nervous S 3 rstem. They btare 
cilia externally, and a cutis which secretes similar hyaline 
tubes to those of many Annelida. The muscular system is 
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greatly developed, and in definite layers, and many swim 
as freely as the most active leechea The digestive system 
intimately agrees, having cilia on the inner surface of the 
canal, a muscular oesophageal region, and a sacculated 
intestine, while the glandular and other elements in the 
wall are very similar ; it differs in not passing through a 
buccal nervous collar, although it lies beneath the nervous 
system in this region. The circulatory apparatus is fairly 
developed, and in some corpusculated. The special plexus, 
in certain forms, in the oesophageal part of the digestive 
tract points out not only the true function of the vessels 
(which have been considered a water- vascular system with- 
out reference to the cephalic sacs and their ciliated vessels 
in the Enopla), but shows a close analogy with the anterior 
plexuses of many Annelida pro()er and Bala'twgloBvuBy and 
even foreshadows the branchial system of certain verte- 
brates, as seen, for instance, in the young Petromyzon. The 
appending of the branchial system to the anterior end 
of the digestive is characteristic. Though it is quite in- 
accurate to say that the Nemerteans have a corpusculated 
fluid in the general cavity of their bodies, yet a highly 
organised corpusculated fluid exists in their muscular 
j>robo8cidian chamber, and evidently performs important 
functions in their economy. Moreover, the remarkable 
proboscis and its sheath pass through a ring of nervous 
tissue, consisting of the superior and inferior commissures 
and their connections with the ganglia. The cephalic 
ganglia are large, and lie over the digestive system, but 
the nerve-cords are separated throughout. The Nemer- 
teans are chiefly dioecious, and the products ef their sexual 
oigans, which are developed wi the form of a series of 
sacs on each side between the muscular wall of the 
body and the digestive canal, find exit by lateral pores, 
the contents of the male organs being often vented in 
clouds, as in I/ermella, The young sometimes undergo 
a metamorphosis, €,g.y the Py/wfilww-development of certain 
Anopla. To this the Tomariorcondition ^ 
of Balanoglossus and the Aciinoirocha- 
state of certain Gephyrea show similar S 
features; and the three forms lead by M 

separate channels to the Annelids Mlf 
proper. There is little analogy with 
the Tunicates, but the similarity of the 
development of certain Echinoderms to 
the three forms just mentioned is emi- 
nently suggestive. Jg 

Finally the Annelida as a whole 
show certain general features which Iflg 

may be grouped under three heads — 

(1.) The uses of the class to man; (2.) 

The property of phosphoresence ; and 
(3.) The power of boring into hard 
substances. 

The Annelida are not devoid of value 
in an economical sense. All round the 
British and many other coasts the lob- 
worm {Aretiicola marina^ fig. 20) is 
used as bait ; and here and there m 
Nfphthys € 0 xa and NereilepaB fucaia. In m 
the Channel and Channel Islands two M 

of the most plentiful of the Nereidse ^ 

{Nerm cultrifera and iT. divevBicolor) 20.'- iiwnicoto 
are extensively employed in fishing. nwrow, l. 

They are constantly sought for between tide-marks with a 
pointed instrument resembliug a spear, and kept in vessels 
amongst sand and seaweeds. One of the most esteemed 
baits in ordinary and in conger fishing in the same regions 
^is the large MarphyBa sanguinea. The anterior segments 
of the living annelid only are preserved, since the posterior 
region is apt to decay and cause the death of the whole. 


The natives of the Fiji group much relish a form allied to 
our Lyiidice ninettay and they predict its annual appearance 
in their seas by ob^rving the phases of the moon. It is 
called Falolo by the Samoans and Tonguese, and Mbalolo 
by the Fijiana Occurring in vast numbers, formal presents 
of the esteemed food are sent by the fortunate chiefs con- 
siderable distances to those whose dominions are nots^isited 
by the annelid. If the latter has similar habits to the 
British Lyddicey it probably leaves its retreats in the coral- 
reefs and rocks for the purposes of reproduction. The 
extensive use of the Lumhrici in fresh-water fishing, and 
that of the leech in medicine, need only be alluded to — 
the latter forming a considerable item in British importa- 
tions. EchiuruB is employed as bait by the Belgian 
fishermen, and Pallas records that the natives of the same 
coast formerly considered the muscular proboscis of the 
sea-mouse good food. Lastly, a SipunculuB is eaten by 
the Chinese. An examination, again, of the stomachs of 
our most valuable fishes shows the important part played 
by the Annelida in their food-supply; and the large 
number of species of fish which can be speedily captured 
on a rich coast with bait of Nerm cultrifera is ample cor- 
roboration. The stomachs of cod and haddock, for instance, 
are often quite filled with sea-mice with Polynoidce, Terc- 
bellidoB, Alitta virenBy Oweniay Tn/phoniay PhaBcdoBoma ; 
and in fresh water those of trout with Luml/nci, 


The property of phosphorescence occurs in the families 
Polynoidffi, Syllidm, Chajtopteridaa, and in Polycirrus and 
LumhricuB. In the first-mentioned, light greenish and 
somewhat steady scintillations are given off at the attach- 
ment of each scale, and the separate organ gleams with 
pulsations of light at the ruptured surface. It was prob- 
ably the latter appearance which caused M. de Quatre- 
fages to state that it was omitted in muscular contraction. 
The synchronous en^issions of light by the Italian fire-flies is 


interesting in this reH])Cct. 
In the Syllidm the light 
comes from the under 
surface of each foot; in 
GhmtopteruB the most vivid 
luminosity is on the dor- 
sum of the tenth seg- 
ment; and PolycirruB is 
so phosphorescent, that 
the slightest tremor in 
the water causes vivid 
pale bluish fire to gleam 
along every tentacle. The 
exact physiology of the 
luminosity is still open to 
investigation, though P. 
Panceri of Naples con- 
nects it with certain fatty 
granules. The luminous 
emissions have no con- 
nection with light or 
darkness, with the cap- 
ture of prey, or the alluring 
of their enemies, nor with 
the illumination of the 
depths of the sea. 

Boring and burrowing 
in sand, mud, and earth 
are very general in the 
Annelida. Glycera and 
NephthyBy for instance. 



I. 21.— PoZj^dom ei/iato, Joliiist. 


disappear with great rapidity amongst sand by boring 
with their pro^scides, the former passing its elon- 


gated organ through a considerable space in a single 
thrust Eteone and Ammotrypane carry their bodies swiftly 
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through moist sand and gravel Others penetrate muddy 
clay and the debris in £sure8 of rocks. The labours of 
the earthworm in passing through the soil only require 
indication ; and the Oephyrea and some leeches show the 
same habits in clay and mud. Certain Folychasta and 
Gephyrea have also the power, in common with cirripedes, 
molluscs, Bryozoa, and sponges, of perforating rocks, stones, 
shells, and other solid media. The most conspicuous 
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forms are Polydara (fig. 21), PodeoaeeriOf Sabella Ba^ncava^ 
and Phascoloioma Johmtoni, Though such annelids are 
very abundant in corals, limestone, chalk, and diells, yet 
their occurrence in large numbers in aluminous shale and 
sahdstone shows that their perforations are not necessarily 
due to an acid. The influence of the boring annelids in 
disintegrating the foregoing substances is consider- 
able.* ' (w. c. M.) 


ANNESLEY, AETHtrn. See Anglesea, Earl of. 

ANNI, or Amiy the ancient Abnicum, a ruined city 
of Turkey in Asia, in Armenia, situated about 25 
miles E.S.E, of Kars, in a rocky ravine, past which the 
Arpa-Chai, a tributary of the Aras or Araxes, flows. 
The private houses of Anni are now little more than 
heaps of loose stones, but in the ruins of the public 
buildings there is still ample evidence of the former size 
and greatness of the city. Several churches, mosques, 
and a building which was probably the palace, as well as 
the massive walls of the city, are the most perfect and 
conspicuous remains at Anni, and exhibit many points of 
great architectural beauty. Anni was the capital of the 
Pakradian or Bagratian dynasty of Armenian kings, and 
under their rule reached the height of its greatness. Alp 
Arslan captured it in 1064, and handed it over to a tribe 
of Kurds, from whom it was taken by the Georgians. In 
1319 an earthquake completed the misfortunes of the city, 
reducing it to the state in which it now exists. 

ANNO BOM, or Annabona, a small island off the 
west coast of Africa, situated in lat. V 24' S. and long. 5“ 
35' R, 190 miles west of Cape Loper. Its length is about 
four miles, its breadth two ; and, rising in some parts to 
a height of nearly 3000 feet above the saa, it presents a 
succession of beautiful valleys and steep mountains, that 
are covered with rich woods and luxuriant vegetation. 
The inhabitants, who probably amount to about 3000, are 
negroes, very ignorant, but professing a belief in the Roman 


Catholic faith. Their chief town, a village on the north- 
east of the island, is merely a collection of rude huts, with 
an equally barbarous chapel. The roadstead is tolerably 
safe, and passing vessels frequently take advantage of it in 
order to obtain water and fresh provisions, of which Anno 
Bom contains an abundant supply. The island was dis- 
covered by the Portuguese on the 1st of January 1473, 
from which circumstance it received its name, “ Dia de 
Anno Bom,” being the Portuguese term for New-Year^s day.' 
It is claimed both by Spain and Portugal, but neither of 
these nations exercises any authority in the island, which is 
governed by a native, or rather it is said by a body of five 
natives, each of whom holds the office of governor in turn, 
during the period that elapses till ten ships touch at the 
island. 

ANNONAY, a town of Prance, in the department of 
Ardfeche, irregularly but picturesquely built on several 
small hills at the confluence of the rivers Canse and De6me, 
37 miles south of Lyons. It contains few buildings that 
are worthy of notice, althqQ^gh an obelisk in honour of the 
celebrated brothers Montgolfier, inventors of the balloon, 
who were natives of the place, and the Gothic church of 
Trachi, built in the 14th century, deserve i)o be mentioned. 
The manufactures of Annonay are among the most im- 
portant in the department, the chief being those of paper, 
long considered to be the best in France, and glove leather, 
while cotton, woollen, and silk goods are also produced. 
Population, 18,445. 


A N N U 

B y an annuity is meant a periodical payment, made 
annually, or at more frequent intervals, either for 
a fixed term of years, or during the continuance of a given 
life, or a combination of lives, as will be more fully 
explained further on. In technical language an annuity 
is said to be payable for an assigned stattM, this being a 
general word chosen in preference to such words as “ time,” 
“ term,” or “ period,” because it may include more readily 
either a term of years certain, or a life or combination of 
lives. The magnitude of the annuity is the sum to be 
paid (and received) in the course of each year. Thus, if 
£100 is to 1)0 received each year by a person, he is said to 
have **an annuity of £100.” If the payments are made 
half-yearly, it is sometimes said that be has “a half-yearly 
annuity of £100;” but to avoid ambiguity, it is more 
commonly said he has an annuity of £100, payable by 
half-yearly instalments. The former expression, if clearly 
understood, is preferable on account of its brevity. So we 
may have quarterly, monthly, weekly, daily annuities, 
when the annuity is payable by quarterly, monthly, 
weekly, or daily instalments. An annuity is considered 
as accruing during each instant of the status for which it 
is enjoyed, although it is only payable at fixed intervals. 
If the enjoyment of an annuity is postponed until after the 
lapse of a certain number of years, the annuity is said to 
be deferred. When an annuity is deferred for any number 
of years, say n, it is said, indifferently, to commence, or to 
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be entered upon, after n years, or to run from the end of n 
years ; and if it is payable yearly, the first payment will be 
made at the end of (n + 1) years; if half-yearly, the first 
half-yearly payment will be made at the end of (n + J) 
years ; if quarterly, the first quarterly payment will be 
made at the end of (^ + ^) years; and so on. If an 
annuity, instead of being payable at the end of each year, 
half-year, <fec., is payable in advance, it is called an 
annuity-due. 

If an annuity is payable for a term of years independent 
of any contingency, it is called an annuity certain ; if it is 
to continue for ever, it is called a perpetuity ; and if in 
the latter case it is not to commence until after a term of 
years, it is called a deferred perpetuity. An annuity de- 
pending on the continuance of an , assigned life or lives, 
is sometimes called a life annuity ; but more commonly 
the simple term annuity ” is understood to mean a life 
annuity, unless the contrary is stated. A life annuity, to 
cease in any event after a certain term of years, is called a 
temporary annuity. The holder of an annuity is called 
an annuitant, and the person on whose life tlie annuity 
depends is called the nominee. 

If not otherwise stated, it is always understood that an 
annuity is payable yearly, and that the annual payment 
(or rent, as it is sometimes called) is £1. Of late years, • 
however, it has become customary to consider the annuid 
payment to be, not £1, but simply 1, the reader supplying 
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whatever monetary unit he pleases, whether pound, dollar, 
friuic, thaler, itc. It is much to be desired that this course 
should be followed in any tables that may be published in 
future. 

The annuity, it will be observed, is the totality of the 
payments to he made (and received), and is so understood 
by all writers on the subject; but some have also used the 
word to denote an individual payment (or rent), speaking, 
for instance, of the first or second year’s annuity, — a prac- 
tice which is calculated to introduce confusion, and should 
therefore be carefully avoided. 

The theory of annuities certain is a simple application 
of algebra to the fundamental idea of compound interest. 
According to this idea, any sum of money invested, or put 
out at interest, is increased at the end of a year by the 
addition to it of interest at a certain rate ; and at the end 
of a second year, the interest of the first year, as well as 
the original sum, is increased in the same proportion, and 
so on to the end of the last year, — the interest being, in 
technical language, converted into principal yearly. Thus, 
if the rate of interest is 5 per cent., £1 improved at 
interest will amount at the end of a year to £1*05, or, as 
we shall in future say, in conformity with a previous remark, 

I will at the end of a year amount to 1 *05. At the end of 
a second year this will be increased in the same ratio, and 
then amount to (1*06)® In the same way, at the end of 
a third year, it will amount to (105)* and so on. 

Let t denote the interest on 1 for a year ; then at the 
end of a year the amount of 1 will be 1 + 1 . Keasoning 
as above, at the end of two years the amount will be 
(1 + 1 )*, at the end of throe ygars (I + 1 )*, and so on. In 
general, at the end of n years the amount will be (1 + 1 )" ; 
or this is the amount of 1 at compound interest in n years. 
The present value of a sum, say 1, payable at the end of 
n years, is such a sum as, being improved at compound 
interest for n years, will exactly amount to 1. We have 
seen that 1 will in n years amount to (1 + and by pro- 
portion we easily see that the sum which in n years will 

amount to 1, must be usual to 

put V for so that v is the value of 1 to be received 

at the end of a year, and the value of 1 to be received 
at the end of n years. 

Since 1 placed out at interest produces i each year, we 
see that a perpetuity of t is equal in value to 1 ; hence, 

by proportion, a pcr|)etuity of 1 is equal in value to At 

5 per cent., t « *05, and i » 20 ; or a perpetuity is worth 
20 years’ purchase : at 4 per cent., it is worth 25 years’ 
purchase, 25^ ; at 3 per cent., it is worth 33 J years’ 

purchase, ’ 

Instances of perpetuities are the dividends upon the 
public stocks in England, France, and some other coun- 
tries. Thus, although it is usual to speak of £100 con- 
sols, this £100 is a mere conception or ideal sum ; and the 
reality is the £3 a year which the Oovemment pays by 
half-yearly instalments. The practice of the French in 
this, as in many other matters, is more logical. . In speak- 
ing of their public funds, they do not mention the ideal 
capital sum, but speak of the annuity or annual payment 
that is received by the public creditor. Other instances 
of peq)etuities are the incomes derived from the deben- 
ture stocks now issued so largely by various railway com- 
^ panics, also the feu-duties commonly payable on house 
propeity in Scotland. The number of years’ purchase 
which &e perpetual annuities granted by a government or 


a railway company realise in the open market, forms a very 
simple t^ of the credit of the various governments or rail- 
ways. Thus at the present time (May 1 874) the British per- 
petual annuity of £8, derived from the 3 per cent, consol^ 
is worth £93, or 31 years’ purchase; and a purchaser thus 
obtains 3*226 per cent, interest on his investment. Other 
examples are given in the subjoined tables, the figures in 
which are deduced from the Stock Exchange quotations 
of the irredeemable stocks issued by the various govern- 
ments : — 


Name. 

No. of Years' 
Purchsso. 

Interest per 
cent yielded to 
a Purchaser. 

British, 

Dutch, 

31*00 

8*23 

23*69 

4*22 

Swedish 

Russian, 

21*20 

4*72 

20*40 

4*90 

French, 

19-87 

5*08 

BraxiUan, 

20*00 

6*00 

Portuguese 

16*42 

6*48 

Argentine, 

13-60 

7*41 

Austrian, 

13*40 

7*46 

Italian, 

13-00 

7*69 

Turkish, 

9*60 

10*63 

Spanish,.. 

Venezuelan, 

6-67 

16*00 

3*60 

28*67 


The following are a few other examples of perj)etui- 
ties ^ ^ ^ 

No ofYenrH* Interest per 
cent yielded to 
a PurchaMr. 


Name. 


Metropolitan Board of Works Stock, 
London and K.W. Railway Deben- 
ture Stock, 

North British Railway Debenture 

Stock, 

Edinburgh Water Annuities, 


27*60 

}26*76 

1 23 *60 
^ 22*68 


8*64 

3*88 

4*26 

4*43 


We may mention in passing that the more usual practice 
of foreign governments when borrowing is not to grant 
the lender a perpetual annuity, but to issue to him bonds 
of say £100 each, bearing an agreed rate of interest, these 
bonds being usually issued at a discount, and redeemed at 
par by annual drawings during a sjiecified term of years. 

We have seen that the present value of any sum payable 
at the end of n years is found by multiplying it by 
(I +t)^”i hence the value of a perpetuity of 1 deferred 

n years is Now an annuity for n years is clearly 


the difference between the value of a perpetuity to com- 
mence at once and a perpetuity deferred n years ; its value 

is therefore \ - ^ or putting a for the 

value of the annuity, we have — 

i 


By means of this equation, having any two of the three 
quantities, a, t, n, we can determine the third either exactly 
or approximately. Thus for n we have — 


n*s 


log ( 1 - i a) 
log (l + i')* 


There is no means of determining the value of t exactly, 
but it may be found to any degree of accuracy required by 
methods of approximation which our limits will not allow 
08 to describe.^ 

^ A similftr diflBcalty meets us in many other cases, as, for iustance, 
when we wish to determine the rate or interest, having given the 
amount of an .annuity for a given term, or the value of an annuity or 
perpetuity deferred for a certain number of years. The reader who 
wishes to pursue this subject is referred to Francis Baily*B Doctrine qf 
luJUrut wnd Annuitiee^ 1808, in the appendix to which the formulas 
of previous authors are examined, and new ones, which are at once 
simpler and more correct, are demonstrated. Particular cases of the 
problem are cousidered in Tumbuirs Tablet tf Ckmpound Inlereet 
and Annuitiee, p. 182, and in various papers in the Assurance Maga^ 
stne, among which may be specified De Morgan’s paper *^On the Deier- 
min^on of the Rate of Interest of an Annuity,” vol viil p. 61, and 
a letter by J. M*Lauchlan in the eighteenth volume. The analogous 

II. — 10 
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If the annuity for n years is not to be enjoyed at once, 
but only after the lapse of t years, its value will be reduced 
in the proportion of 1 to the value of 1 payable in t years, 
or 1 : (1 + 1 )“^ ; and the value of the deferred annuity to 
continue for n years is therefore — 

t * 

It remains to find the amount at compound interest at 
the end of n years of an annuity payable for that term. 
The amount of 1 in n years being (1 + 1 )”, its increase in 
that time is (1 - 1 ; but this increase arises entirely 

from the simple interest, t, of 1 being laid up at the end 
of each year and improved at compound interest during 
the remainder of the term. Hence it follows that the 
amount at compound interest of an annuity of i in n years 
must be (1 + - 1 ; and by proportion the amount of an 

annuity of 1 similarly improved will be . 

One of the principal applications of the theory of annui- 
ties certain is the valuation of leasehold property ; another 
is the calculation of the terms of advances in consideration 
of an annuity certain for a term of years. At present a 
large sum of money is annually borrowed by corporations 
and other public bodies upon the security of local rates in 
the United Kingdom. It is sometimes arranged in these 
transactions that a fixed portion of the loan shall be paid 
off every year ; but it is more commonly the case that, in 
consideration of a present advance, an annuity is granted 
for a term of years, usually 25 or 30, but in some instances 
extending to 50. Landed proprietors also, who possess | 
only a life interest in their property, have been authorised 
by various Acts of Parliament to borrow money for the 
purpose of improving their estates, and can grant a rent- 
charge upon the fee-simple for a term not exceeding 30 
years. These are very favourite investments with the life 
insurance companies of the country, as they are thus 
enabled to obtain a somewhat higher interest — from 4^ 
to 4 1 per cent. — than they could obtain upon ordinary 
mortgages with equally go<^ security; the reason for this, 
of course, being that these loans are not so suitable as 
others for private lenders. In this case, as in all others, 
the price is determined by the laws of supply and demand; 
and the number of lenders being less than in the case of 
ordinary mortgages, the terms paid by the borrowers are 
higher. When a loan is arranged in this way, it is desir- 
able for various purposes, and in particular for the ascer- 
tainment of the proper amount of income-tax, to consider 
each year’s payment as consisting partly of interest on the 
outstanding balance of the loan and partly as an instal- 
ment of the principal. The problem of determining the 
separate amounts of these has been considered by Turn- 
bull, TahUs, p. 128; and by Gray, Am. Mag., xi. 172. 

In making calculations for these and similar purposes, 
it is but seldom necessary to use the formulas given above. 
The computer usually has recourse to one of the tables 
which have been published, containing values and amounts 
calculated for various rates of interest. An extensive set 
of tables of this kind was published in 1726 by John 
Smart ; and many subsequent writers, as Dr Price, Baily, 
Milne, Davies, D. Jones, J. Jones, have reprinted or 
abridged portions of these tables. They show the amount 
and the present value both of a payment and of an annuity 
of £1 for every term of years not exceeding 100, at the 
sevmd rates of interest, 2, 2J, 3, 3^, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 
per cent. ; the five most important tables giving— 


problsm of dotorminiiig the rats of intereit in the bonds of foreign 
gOTomments above mentioned, debentures, and similar securities, has 
been fully treated of by Gray, An, Mag.^ xiv. 91, 182, 897 ; and by 
Makeham, xviU. 182. 


(1.) The amount of £1 in any number of years, a; or 

(!+<)«. 

(2.) The present value of £1 due in any number of years, 
n ; or (1 + 1 )’"^ 

(3.) The amount of an annuity of £1 in any number of 
years, n; or 

(4.) The present value of an annuity of £1 for any 
number of years, n ; or luiLtiilT. 

(5) The annuity which £1 will purchase for any num- 
berofyear8,n;orj--^.,. 

The scheme would be more complete if we add, with 
Corbaux, whose tables will be described below — 

(6.) The annuity which would amount to £1 in n years ; 

or 

Smart gives the values of these functions not only for 
all integral values of up to 100, but also for the half- 
years. In this respect, however, he has not been followed 
by subsequent writers. Some (as Milne) have stated that 
he has given the amounts and the present values both of 
sums and annuities certain, wrong for every odd number 
of half-years.” This remark requires some explanation. 
The fact is that Smart’s tables are quite correct, but are 
not applicable according to the conventions that are 
usually observed in practice. Thus, for example, he gives 
the amount of 1 at the end of half a year at 4 per cent, 
interest as equal to «yr-04= 1*01980390, this being the 
strictly correct theoretical gyalue at 4 per cent, interest. 
But in practice the invariable rule is, when interest is 
calculated for a shorter term than a year, to take a propor- 
tionate part of the year’s interest, thus virtually charging 
a higher rate for the odd time, so that in the above case 
the amount at the end of half a year will be 1*02. This 
circumstance renders it undesirable to tabulate the 
amounts and values for half-years ; and this is never now 
done. The course adopted by Smart of giving the values 
and amounts of annuities for the odd half-years is open to 
more serious objection. His figures in these cases are 
merely the values of the algebraical functions above given, 
corresponding to the values of n, i, 1 J, 2^, &c., and do not 
give the amounts and values of annuities payable half- 
yearly, In fact, we are unable to see that any practical 
use could ever be made of his results in these cases. 

The following table, on p. 76, in which the rate of in- 
terest is 6 per cent., will serve to illustrate the nature of the 
tables in question, as reprinted by Baily, D. Jones, and 
others. 

It will be seen that the figures in the column numbered (2) 
are the reciprocals of those in (1), and the fiuures in column (6) 
the reciprocals of those in (4). Also, that the figures in (4) are 
the sums of the first, 1, 2, 8, Ac., terms of (2). Again, the figures 
in (3) are derived by the successive addition of those in (1) to the 
first term, 1 *000000 ; and the figures in (4) are equal to the product 
of those in (2) and (8). We have added the column (6) from Cor- 
baux's tables. These figures are the reciprocals of those in (3), and 
are equal to the product of those in (5) and (2), while the figures in 

n are the products of those in (1) and (6). 

t would perhaps be more convenient in practice if tables (3) and 
(6) were altered so as to relate to annuities payable in advance (or 
annuities-due). In that case (3) would give the amount at com- 

S ound interest in n years of an annuity-dueof 1, and (6) the annuity- 
ue which would, at compound interest, amount to 1 in n years ; 

that is to say, the values of the functions and 

(l-f t j*4^ — i — V ^®^ common application of 

table (8) is to find the amount of the premiums paid upon a life 
policy, and these premiums are always payable in a I vance. If that 
table were arranged as hers suggested, tne figures contained in it * 
would be derived from those in (1 , in precisely the same way as 
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Table of AmovnU^ Present Valuee^ <fec., at 6 per cent. Intereel. 
i = - 05 . 


% 

(1) 

0 + 0 - 

(2) 

(!+<>-» 

(8) . 
a+fl— > 

(4) 

( 5 ) 


i 

i 

1 -(!+<)-« 

<l+4)— > 

1 

1*05000000 

*95238095 

1*00000000 

*95288095 

1*05000000 

1*0000000 

2 

1*10250000 

■90702948 

2*05000000 

1*85941043 

*53780488 

•4878049 

8 

1-16762500 

*86383760 

8*15250000 

2-72324803 

■86720866 

'8172086 

4 

1*21550625 

■82270247 

4*81012500 

8-64696060 

*28201188 

■2820118 

5 

1*27628156 

■78362616 

5*52563125 

4-32947667 

*23097480 

'1809748 

6 

1*34009564 

■74621640 

6*80191281 

6-07669207 

•19701747 

•1470176 

7 

1*40710042 

■71068133 

8*14200845 

6-78687340 

•17281082 

■1226198 

8 

1*47745544 

■67683936 

9*54910888 

6-46321276 

•15472181 

•1047218 

9 

1*55132822 

■64460892 

11*02656482 

7-10782167 

*14069008 

•0906901 

10 

1*62889463 

■61391326 

12*57789254 

7-72173493 

*12950458 

■0796060 


(4) from (2). It would also be an improvement, for a reason to be 
mentioned presently, if the beading of the tables were altered, so 
that, for example, instead of (1 ) being called a table of the amounts 
for “£1” at the end of any number of “years,” it were called a 
table of the amounts of “ 1 at the end of any number of “terms.” 

It is not to be understood tliat the tables are arranged in the 
manner here shown. Smart gives, in his First Table of Compound 
Interest, the valuesof our(l)forthe various ratosof interest arranged 
side by side ; in his Second Table he gives the values of our (2) at 
ditforent rates of interest similarly arranged ; and so for (3), (4), 
and (5). This arrangement has been followed by most authors, not 
only by those mentioned above as having copied Smart's tables, but 
also by Chisholm, who states that the compound interest tables in 
his y^ork {Commutation 1858) have oeen special ly computed 

for it. He gives the tables (1), (2), (3), (4), and (6), at the rates of 
interest 3, 3^, 4, 5, 8 per cent., to any number of years up to 105. 
Hardy’s Doctrine of Simple ami Compound Interefitf 1839, contains 
tables (1), (2), (3), (4), for the rates of interest J, J, J, 1, IJ, IJ, 
If, 2, 2i, 2i, 2f, 3, 3i, 34, 3f, 4, 45, 44, 4}, 5, 6, 7, and 8 per cent., 
for any number of years up to 100. The arrangement in our speci- 
men is that adopted by Ranee in his Tabke of Vompownd Interest^ 
1852. He gives tables (1), (2), (3), and (4), at rates of interest 
proceeding, by steps off percent., from f to 10 percent, for any 
number of years from 1 to 100. The same arrangement is also fol- 
lowed in the tables appended to Francis Curbaux’s Doctrine of 
Compound Intei'est^ 1825 ; but this author gives in one opening of 
the book not only the six tabular results in our specimen, but also 
the corresponding results when interest at the nominal rate of 5 i^er 
cent is payable lialf-yearly and quarDbrly, thus giving in one open- 
ing 24 tabular results side by side. He gives results for every quar- 
ter of a year up to 16 years, and then for each year up to 100 ; and 
his rates of interest range from 3 to 6 per cent, at intervals of f per 
cent. The only other tables we think it noedful to mention are 
TurnbuH's, 1863. His work gives tables (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5), 
for the rates of interest 3, 3J, 4, 44, 6, and 6, payable yearly ; for 3, 
payable half-yearly ; and 3, 34, 4, 
44 , 5, 6, payable quarterly. The results extend in every case to 80 
terms of conversion — that is, 80 years, 80 half-years, and 80 quar- 
ters re.HpGctively. The arrangement of the tables differs from that 
of all the others mentioned, as each page contains only the results 
pertaining to one table at one rate of interest. The results are given 
not only in decimals, but in £ a. d. in addition, which ako is 
unusual. 

A few w^ords may be here added as to the practical method of 
constructing com|K)und interest tables. The formulas we have 
found above are not directly used for the calculation of the greater 
part of the tabular results ; but these are in practice deduced the 
one from the other by continuous processes, the values found by the 
formulas being used at intervals for the purpose of verification. 
Smart gives, on page 47 of his work, a desenption of the method he 
has employed, and the subject has ^en fully dealt with by Gray in 
his Taolea and Formula^ chap. 2. Since the publication of that 
work, the Arithmometer of M. Thomas (of Colmar) has come into 
extensive use for the formation of tables of this kind. For a descrip- 
tion of the instrument, and some of its uses, the reader is referrm 
to the papers in the Aasurance Magazine by Major-General 
Hannyngton, vol. xvi. p. 244 ; Mr W. J. Hancock,* xvi. 265 ; 
and by Gray, xvii. 249 ; xviii. 20 and 123. 

Hitherto we have considered the annuity pa3anent8 to 
be all made annually ; and the case where the payments are 
made more frequently now requires attention. * First, sup- 
pose that the annuity is payable by half-yearly instalments; 
then in order to find the present value of the annuity, we 
have first to answer the question. What is the value of a 


sum payable in six months’ time ? and, in order to find 
the amount of the annuity in n years, we must first deter- 
mine what is the amount of a sum at the end of six 
months. The annual rate of interest being t, it may be 
supposed at first sight that the amount of 1 at the end of 

six months will be 1 -1- 1 ; but if this were the case, the 
amount at the end of a second period of six months would 

be increased in the same proportion, and be ^ 1 -f- ^ V, or 

1 + + 4- But this is contrary to our original assump- 


tion that the annual interest is t, and the amount at the 
end of a year therefore 1 -f t. In fact, if we suppose the 

interest on 1 for half a year to be the interest on it for 

a year will not be i, butt +4. In order that the amount 


at the end of a year may be 1 +t, the amount at the end 
of six months must be such a quantity as, im])roved at the 
same rate for another six months, will be exactly 1 + 1 ; 
hence the amount at the end of six months must be ^1 + 1, 
or (1 -ft)*. Heasoning in the same way, it is easy to see 
that, the true annual rate of interest being t, the amount of 
1 in any number of years, w, whether integral or fractional, 
will always be (l+i)”. Hence, by similar reasoning to 
that pursued above, the present value of 1 payable at the 
end of any number of years, n, whether integral or frac- 
tional, will always be (1 + lY’"* or v”. 

It is now easily seen — we omit the demonstrations for 
the sake of brevity — that the present value of an annuity 
payable half-yearly for n years {n being integral) is 


Vl+i-Hl 

2 


l-(l-fi)-" 
i > 


and that the amount of a similar 


annuity at the end of n years is . 

It is to be observed, however, that when we are dealing 
with half-yearly payments in practice, the interest is never 
calculated in the way we have here supposed. On the 
contrary, the nominal rate of interest being t, the rate 

paid half-yearly is bo that the true annual rate in prac- 

tice is t -I- ; for instance, if interest on a loan is payable 

half-yearly, at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum, the true 
rate of inter^t is * 050625 , or £ 5 , Is. 3 d. per £ 100 . Under 
these circumstances interest is said to be convertible into 
principal twice a year. Assuming that interest is thus 
convertible m times a year, the rate of interest for the 

part of a year will be and the amount of 1 at the end 
of n years, that is, at the end of rm intervals of conversion, 
will be (1 Assuming the number m now to in- 
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crease indefinitely, or interest to be convertible momently, 
the above amount becomes where c is the base of the 
natural (or Napierian) logarithms. 

In consequence of the above-mentioned practice as to 
half-yearly interest, the values given in Smart’s tables for 
the odd half-years, though theoretically correct, are prac- 
tically useless, and they have been superseded by the other 
tables above mentioned. It is important, however, always 
to bear in mind that when interest is thus payable half- 
yearly or quarterly, the true rate of interest exceeds the 
nominal. From want of attention to this point, the sub- 
ject has become involved in much confusion, not to say 
error, in the works of Milne and some other writers. 

It is easily seen from the above formula that the amount 

of 1 in mn years, at the rate of interest — , is the same as 

that of 1 in ft years, at the rate of interest t convertible m 
times a year ; and a similar property holds good of present 
values. Hence, the tables calculated at the rate of interest 

-- may be used to find the amounts and present values 

M 

at the rate i convertible m times a year ; for example, the 
tables calculated for interest 2 per cent, will give the results 
for 4 per cent, payable half-yearly. For this reason it 
would be an improvement, as remarked above, to use the 
word ** terms ’’ in the headings of the tables instead of 
“years.” 

We pass on now to the consideration of the theory of 
life annuities. This is based upon a knowledge of the 
rate of mortality among mankind in general, or among the 
particular class of persons on whose lives the annuities 
de;>end. If a simple mathematical law could be discovered 
which the mortality followed, then a mathematical formula 
could be given for the value of a life annuity, in the same 
way as we gave above the formula for the value of an 
annuity certain. In the early stage of the science, I)e- 
moivre propounded the very simple law of mortality which 
bears his name, and which is to the effect, that out of 86 
children born alive 1 will die every year until the last 
dies between the ages of 85 and 86. The mortality, as 
determined by this law, agreed sufficiently well at the 
middle ages of life with the mortality deduced from the 
best observations of his time ; but, as observations became 
more exact, the approximation was found to be not suffi- 
ciently close. This was particularly the case when it was 
desired to obtain the value of joint life, contingent, or 
other complicated benefits. Demoivre’s law is now, accord- 
ingly, entirely a thing of the past, and does not call for any 
further notice from us. Assuming that law to hold, it is 
easy to obtain the formula for the value of an annuity, 
immediate, deferred, or temporary; but such formulas are 
entirely devoid of practical utility. Those who are curious 
on the subject may consult the paper by Charlon, Ass. 

XV. 141. In vol. vL p. 181, will be found an in- 
vestigation by Gray of the formula for the value of an 
annuity when the mortality table is supposed to follow a 
somewhat more complicated law. No simple formula, 
however, has yet been discovered that will represent the 
rate of mortality with sufficient accuracy ; and those which 
satisfy this condition are too complicated for general use. 

The rate of mortality at each age is, therefore, in practice 
usually determined by a series of figures deduced from 
observation ; and the value of an annuity at any age is 
found from these numbers by means of a series of arith- 
metical calculations. Without entering here on a descrip- 
tion of the manner of making these observations and de- 
ducing the rate of mortality, and of the construction of 
** Mortality Tables,’’ we append, for the sake of illustration, 
one of the earliest tables of this kind, namely, that of 
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Deparcieux, given in his £ssai sur Us PriAohUiUs de la 
Jhiree de la Vie Hwnaine^ 1746, 



It is to be understood from this table that the mortality 
among the persons observed was such that out of every 
1000 children alive at the age of 3, 30 died before attain- 
ing the age of 4, leaving 970 alive at 4 ; 22 died between 
the ages of 4 and 5, leaving 948 alive at the age of 5 ; 
and so on, until one person is left alive at the age of 94, 
who died before attaining the age of 95. 

For the purpose of explaining more fully the method of 
finding the value of a life annuity, it will be convenient, in 
the first instance, to establish the two following lemmas. 

Lemma 1. To find the valve of a sum to he received at 
a future time in the event of tlU happening of a given 
contingency . — Suppose that the sum of 1 is to be re- 
ceived in n years’ time, provided that a certain event 
shall then happen (or shall have then happened), the 
probability of which is p. We have seen that the value 
of 1 to be certainly received in n years’ time is 
In order to introduce the idea of probability into the 

problem, suppose that jt>«= so that there are a cases 

favourable to the happening of the assumed event, and 
h unfavourable, the total number of possible cases, all of 
which are equally probable, being (a + b). We may sup- 
pose, for instance, tliat there are (a -1-5) balls in a bsg, of 
which a are white and b black; and that 1 is to be 
received if a white ball is drawn. In order to determine 
the value of the chance of receiving 1 in consequence 
of a white ball being drawn, suppose that (a+b) per- 
sons draw each one ball, and that every one who 
draws a white ball receives 1;. then the total sum to 
be received is a, and the value of the expectation of all 
the (a + &) persons who draw is also a. But it is clear 
that each of the persons has the same chance of drawing a 
white ball, therefore the value of the expectation of each 

of them is — This is the value of the chance of , 
a + b 

receiving 1 immediately before the drawing is made ir 
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^ years’ time ; the value at the present time will theire- 
fore be We may also arrive at this result as follows : 
The same suppositions being still adhered to, the present 
value of the sum a to be distributed at the end of n years 
is at^ ; and each of the (a *f b) persons having the same 
chance of receiving 1, the value of the expectation of each 

Lemma 2. To find the preeent value of I to be receive 
in n years’ time^ if a epecifed per$on, whose age is now x, 
ehall be then living, — llie sum to be received in this case 
is called an endowment^ and the person on whose life it 
depends is called the ncminee. The probability that the 
nominee will be alive is to be found, as already intimated, 
by means of a mortality table. Out of the various tables 
of this nature that exist, that one must be chosen which, 
it is believed, most faithfully represents the probabilities 
of life of the class of persons to which the nominee be- 
longs. Suppose we have reason to believe that Deparcieux’s 
table, above given, is the most suitable in the case before 
us, — that the age of the nominee is 30, and the term of 
years 10. Then, observing that, according to Deparcieux’s 
table, the num^r of persons living at the age 30 is 
734, while the number at the age 40 is 657, and the 
difference, or the number who die between the two ages, 
is 77, we conclude that the chances of any particular 
nominee of the age of 30 dying before attaining the age 
of 40 are as 77 to 734, and the chances in favour of 
his living to the age of 40 are as 657 to 734; or the 

probability of his living to 40 is ^ 

Passing now from figures to more general symbols, we 
will use lx to denote the number given in the mortality 
table as alive at any age or ; so that, for example, in the 
above table, /4 q« 657 ; and in accordance with 

what we have just explained, the probability of a nominee 
of the age x living to the age ar + w, will therefore he 

expressed by Hence, by lemma 1, the value of 1 to 
be received if the nominee sh&ll be alive at the end of 
n years, is “ 1 /^. In the particular case supposed above, 
the actual value will b?, taking the rate of interest at 
3 per cent., ^ x (1*03)“*® » ‘666035. Wo may look at 

the question from another point of view. Suppose that 
734 persons of the age of 30 agree to purchase from an 
insurance company each an endowment of £1, payable at 
the end of 10 years, then the probabilities of life being 
supposed to be correctly given by Deparcieux’s table, we 
see that 657 of those persons will be alive at the end of 
10 years, or the engagement of the insurance company to 
pay £1 to each survivor amounts to the same thing as the 
engagement to pay £657 at the end of 10 years, and the 
present value of this sum is 667 (1*03)“*®. The sum that 
should be paid by each of the 734 persons, so that the 
comply sh^ neither gain nor lose by the transaction, is 

therefore ^(1*03)“*®, as before. If we suppose the pro- 
babilities of life to agree with those of the English Table, 
No. 3, Hales, which is printed at the end of this article, 
the value of the same endowment will be — 

^Igd-OS)-. •664779. 

If now we carefully examine the reasoning of the last 
paragraph, we see that we have made an assumption that 
must not be allowed to pass without some further justifica- 
tion. We have assumed, in fact, that the lives we are 
dealing with will die off at the exact rate indicated by the 
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I mortality table. This, however, we know, is not ncces* 
I sarily the case. Even if the mortality table correctly 
I represents in the long run the rate of mortality among the 
lives we are dealing with, we know that the rate of 
mortality will, from accidental circumstances, be some- 
times greater and sometimes less than that indicated by 
the table. If, for example, we have 734 persons under 
observation all of the age 30, we have no certainty that 
at the end of 10 years exactlv 77 will have died, leaving 
657 alive. It is, indeed, within the range of possibility — 
firstly, that the whole 734 persons may die before the age 
40 ; and, secondly, that none of them may die, or that the 
whole 734 may attain the age of 40. It appears, there- 
fore, as if we had used the word ** probability ” in the 
second lemma in a different sense from that we attached 
to it in the first ; for, in that case we know that if the 
whole of the (a -f b) balls are drawn, a of them will cer- 
tainly be white, and ( black. But the cases will be more 
parallel if we suppose that each of the balls, after being 
drawn, is replaced in the bag. If this is done, we see it 
is no longer certain that when (a + b) drawings take place, 
a of the balls will be white, and b black. It may, under 
these altered circumstance.*), possibly happen that the balls 
drawn at each t f the (a 6) drawings will all be white, 
or on the contrary all black. But when a very large num- 
ber of drawings are made, we can prove that the ratio of 
white balls drawn to the black will differ very little from 
the ratio of a to b, and will exactly equal it if the number 
of drawings is supposed to be indefinitely large. In this 
case we know that the probability of drawing a white ball 

is still and passing now to the case of lives under 

observation, we can say, in the ame sense, that the pro- 
bability of a person of the age of 30 living for 10 years is, 

according to Deparcieux’s table, and that on the 

average of a very large number of observations, that frac- 
tion will accurately represent the number of persons 
surviving. We shall, therefore, b 3 justified in basing all 
our reasonings on the assumption that the Jives we are 
dealing with die precisely at the rate indicated by the 
figures of the mortality table. 

We are now in a i) 08 ition to show how the value of a 
life annuity is calculated. The annual payment of the 
annuity being 1, which is to be made at the end of each 
year through which the nominee shall live, the annuity 
consists of a payment of 1 at the end of one year if the 
nominee is then alive, of the same payment at the end of 
two years, at the end of three years, &c,, under the same 
condition, and is therefore equal to the sum of a scries of 
endowments. If x is the age of the nominee, the value of 
the endowment to be received at the end of the nih year 

is, as we have seen in lemma 2, an I the total value 
of the annuity is therefore 

0 .) 

By means of this formula, taking the values of l^t 
4cc., from the mortality table, and calculating the 
values of v, v*, v®, 4cc., according to the desired rate of 
interest, of taking their values from the compound interest 
tables previously described, we can calculate the value of 
an annuity at any age with any degree of accuracy desired. 
In practice the calculations would be most readily made 
by the aid of logarithms. 

We can arrive at the above formula more readily by 
availing ourselves of the supposition which we have seen 
to be allowable, that the lives under observation will 
die off exactly at the rate indicated by the mortality table. 
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Thufl, suppose that persons of the age x buy each an 
annuity of 1. Then the number of persons who will survive 
to the age a? + and claim the first payment of the annuity, 
will be The value of 1 to be paid at the end of a year 
is v, and tWefore the present sum that will be required to 
])rovide for all the payments at the end of the first year 
will be 4r+iV. The number of persons who will survive 
two years, so as to claim the second year’s payment, will 
be 2 > multiplying this into the value of 1 payable 
at the end of two years, we get 1 x^ 2 ^^ the present sum 
tiecessary to provide for the payments at the end of the 
second year. Proceeding in this way, the total sum that 
will be required to provide the annuities to the lx persons, 
will be ^*+8^ + . . . Hence the value of an 

annuity on a nominee of the age or the sum that will 
on the average bo required to provide for such an annuity, 
will be 

0 "'*+ ^ ^ ^ ^ 2 .) 

which is at once seen to be the same as (1) formula under 
another shape. 

If we suppose money to bear no interest, or make 1 
in the formula for the value of an annuity, we shall obtain 
a quantity which is called the “ expectation of life,” or the 
“ average duration of life,” being the average number of 
years which persons of the given age will one with another 
live. Denoting this by and making v « 1 in the formula 
above given, we get 

1 “t- ♦ * » 

^X j “ • 

As in tlio formula for the annuity, no payment is made 
on account of the year in whicjh the nominee dies, this 
formula gives the average number of complHe years that 
pers()?is of the given age will live according to the mortality 
table, and makes no allowance for the portion of the year 
iii which death occurs. The expectation thus found is 
ciilitiil the curtate expectation ; and in order to obtain the 
complete expectation of life, which is denoted by half a 
Vi'ar must be added to it. 

'Pile first writer who is known to have attempted to 
obtain, on correct mathematical prineijiles, the value of 
a life annuity, was Johan ])e Wit, Grand Pensionary of 
Holland and West Friesland. All our exact knowledge 
of his writings on the subject is derived from two ^lapcrs 
cimtrilmtod by Mr Frederick Hendriks to the Amirance 
Mctffd'.inej vol. ii. p. 222, and vol. iii. ]). 93. The former 
of these contains a translation of De Wit’s report upon the 
rulue of Ufa annuities, which was jnvpared in consequence 
of the resolution passed by the States General, on theSiithl 
April 1671, to negotiate funds by life annuities, and 
which was distributed to tJio members on the 30th July 
1G71. The latter contains the translation of a number of 
letters addressed by De Wit to Hurgomaater Johan Hudde, 
bearing dates from September 1G70 to October 1671. The 
existence of Do Wit’s report was well known among h\s 
oolUomporaries, and Mr Hendriks has collected a luimber 
of extracts from various authors referring to it ; but the 
report is not contained in any collection of his works 
extant, and had boon entirely lost for 180 years, until 
Mr Hendriks conceived the happy idea of searching for it 
among the state archives of Holland, when it was found 
together with the letters to Hudde. It is a document of 
extreme interest, and (notwithstanding some inaccuracies 
in the reasoning) of very great merit, more e8i>ecially con- 
sidering that it was the very first document on the subject 
that was ever written ; and Mr Hendriks’s papers will well 
repay a careful perusal. 

It appears that it had long been the practice in Holland 
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for life annuities to be granted to nominees of any age, 
in the constant proportion of double the rate of interest 
allowed on stock ; that is to say, if the towns were borrow- 
ing money at 6 per cent., they would be willing to grant a 
life annuity at 12 per cent. ; if at 6 per cent., the annuity 
granted was 10 per cent. ; and so on. De Wit states that 
“annuities have been sold, even in the present century, 
first at six years’ purchase, then at seven and eight ; and 
that the majority of all life annuities now current at the 
country’s expense were obtained at nine years’ purchase ; ” 
but that the price had been increased in the course of a 
few years from eleven years’ purchase to twelve, and from 
twelve to fourteen. He also states that the rate of interest 
had been successively reduced from 6^ to 5 per cent., and 
then to 4 per cent. The principal object of his report is to 
prove that, taking interest at 4 per cent., a life annuity 
was worth at least sixteen years’ purchase ; and, in fact, 
that an annuitant purchasing an annuity for the life of 
a young and healthy nominee at sixteen years’ purchase, 
made an excellent bargain. It may be mentioned that he 
argues that it is more to the advantage, both of the country 
and of the private investor, that the public loans should be 
raised by way of grant of life annuities rather than per- 
petual annuities. It appears conclusively from De Wit’s 
correspondence with Hudde, that the rate of mortality 
assumed as the basis of his calculations was deduced from 
careful examination of the mortality that had actually pre- 
vailed among the nominees on whose lives annuities had 
been granted in former years. De Wit appears to have 
come to the conclusion that the probability of death is the 
same in any half-year from^the age of 3 to 53 inclusive ; 
that in the next ten years, from 53 to 63, the probability 
is greater in the ratio of 3 to 2 ; that in the next ten years, 
from 63 to 73, it is greater in the ratio of 2 to 1 ; and in 
the next seven years, from 73 to 80, it is greater in the 
ratio of 3 to 1 ; and he places the limit of human life at 
80. If a mortality table of the usual form is deduced 
from theso suppositions, out of 212 persons alive at the 
age of 3, 2 will die evory»year up to 53, 3 in each of the 
ten years from 53 to 63, 4 in each of the next ten years 
from 63 to 73, and 6 in each of the next seven years from 
73 to 80, when all will be dead. This is the conclusion 
M e have drawn from a careful study of the report j but 
ill consequence of the inaccuracies above mentioned, some 
doubt exists as to Do Wit’s real meaning ; and Mr Hen- 
drlks’s conclusion is somewhat different from ours (see his 
note, Ass. Ma(/. vol. ii. j). 246). The method of calculation 
employed by De Wit differs much from that described 
above, and a short account of it may interest the reader. 
Suppose that it were desired to apply it to deduce the 
value of an annuity according to Deparcieux’s mortality 
table given above, then we assume that annuities are 
bought on the lives of 1000 nominees each 3 years of 
age. Of those nominees, 30 will die before attaining the 
age of 4, and no annuity payment will be made in respect 
of them ; 22 will die between the ages of 4 and 5, so that 
the holders of the annuities on their lives will receive 
payment for 1 year ; 18 attain the age of 5 and die before 6, 
so that the annuities on their lives are jjayablc for 2 years. 
Ileasoning in the same vray, we see that the annuities on 
15 of the nominees will bo payable for 3 years; on 13, 
for 4 years ; on 12, for 5 years ; on 10, for G years ; and 
so on. Proceeding thus to the extrem||^ of the table, 2 
nominees attain the age of 93, 1 of whSi dies before the 
age of 94, so that 90 annuity payments ^ill be mode in 
respect of him ; and the last survivor dies between the 
ages of 94 and 95, so that the annuity on his life will be 
payaUe for 91 years. Having previously calculated a 
table of the values of annuities certain for every number 
of years up to 91, the value of all the annuities on the 
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1000 nominees will be found by taking twenty-two times 
the value of an annuity for 1 year, eighteen times the 
value of an annuity for 2 years, fifteen times the value of 
an annuity for 3 years, and so on, — the last term being 
the value of 1 annuity for 91 years, — and adding them 
together; and the vedue of an annuity on one of the 
nominees will then be found by dividing by 1000. Before 
leaving the subject of De Wit, we may mention that we 
find in the corre8|x>ndence a distinct suggestion of the law 
of mortality that bears the name of Demoivre. In De 
Wit’s letter, dated 27th October 1671 (Asu, Mag.^ vol. iii. 
p, 107), he speaks of a ^^provisional hypothesis ” suggested 
by Hudde, that out of 80 young lives (who, from the 
context, may be taken as of the age 6) about 1 dies 
annually. In strictness, therefore, the law in question 
might be more correctly termed Hudde’s than Demoivre’s. 

De Wit’s report being thus of the nature of an unpub- 
lished state paper, although it contributed to its author’s 
reputation, did not contribute to advance the exact know- 
ledge of the subject ; and the author to whom the credit 
must be given of first showing how to calculate the value 
of an annuity on correct principles is Dr Edmund Halley, 
F.K.S. In the Philosophical Transojciions^ Nos. 196 and 
198 (January and March 1693), he gave the first approxi- 
mately correct mortality table (deduced from the records of 
the numbers of deaths and baptisms in the city of Breslau), 
and showed how it might he employed to calculate the 
value of an annuity on the life of a nominee of any age. 
His method of procedure exactly agrees with the formula 
(1) above given; and while he confesses that it requires 
a series of laborious calculations, he says that he had 
sought in vain for a more concise method. His papers, 
which are full of interest, are reprinted in the eighteenth 
volume of the Assurance Magazine, 

Previous to Halley’s time, and apjiarently for many 
years subsequently, all dealings with life annuities were 
based upon mere conjectural estimates. The earliest 
known reference to any estimate of the value of life annui- 
ties rose out of the requiremejts of the Falcidian law, 
which (40 B.c.) was adopted in the Roman empire, and 
which declared that a te.stator should not give more than 
three-fourths of his property in legacies, so that at least 
one-fourth must go to his legal representatives. It is easy 
to see how it would occasionally become necessary, while 
this law was in force, to value life annuities charged u])on 
a testator’s estate. vEmilius Macer (230 a.d.) states that 
the method which had been in common use at that time 
was 08 follows : — From the earliest age until 30 take 30 
years’ purchase, and for eaxdi age after 30 deduct 1 year. 
It is obvious that no consideration of co?n]»ound interest 
can have entered into this estimate ; and it is easy to see 
that it is equivalent to assuming that all persons who attain 
the age of 30 will certainly live to the age of 60, and 
then certainly die. Compared with this estimate, that 
which was propounded by the Praetorian Prefect Ulpian — 
one of the most eminent commentators on the Justinian 
Code — was a great improvement. His table is as follows ; — 
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Here also we have no reason to suppose that the element 
of interest was taken into consideration ; and the assump- 
tion, that between the ages of 40 and 50 each addition of a 
year to the nominee’s age diminishes the value of the 
annuity by one year’s purchase, is equivalent to assuming 
that there is no probability of the nominee dying between 
the ages of 40 and 50. Considered, however, simply as a 
table of the average duration of life, the values ar^ fairly 
accurate. At all events, no more correct estimate appears 
to have been arrived at until the close of the 17th century. 
Fuller information upon the early history of life annuities 
will be found in the article “ Annuities on Lives, History 
of,” in Mr Walford’s Inmranct Cyclopaedia, 

Demoivre, in his Treatise on Annuities, 1725, showed 
that it was unnecessary to go through the whole of the 
calculation indicated by the formula (1) or (2) for each 
ago, and that the value of an annuity at any age might 
be deduced by a simple process from that at the next 
older age. This may be demonstrated as follows : — If it 
wore certain that a person of any age, say 39, would live 
for a year, then the value of an annuity on his life would 
be such a sum as would increase at interest in a year to 
the value of an annuity on a life one year older, say 40, 
increased by a present payment of 1 ; that is, putting a 
for the value of an annuity, and for that on a life one 
year older, the value would be v (1 -f ^a). But it is un- 
certain that the life will exist to the end of a year, and 
the value of the annuity must therefore be reduced in the 
proportion of this uncertainty, or be multiplied by the 
])robability that the given life will survive a year. Putting 
then p to denote this probability, we have a = i 7 > (1 -f ^a). 
This formula may also be demonstrated algebraically. We 
have seen that 

a « 4- 4- 4* , 

where z is the difference between the age of the given life 
and that of the oldest in the mortality table. (Assuming 
the present age to be 39, then in the English Table No. 3, 
Males, z will be 107 - 39 68.) In the same way, we have 

H H H 

4- v^^ 4- 4- 4- 

1// a/ a/ 

Hence a = (^1 4* 4- . ... 

= vp(l 4* 'a) 

— the same result as already proved. 

If we suppose the present age to be x, wo may put the 
formula in the shape 

^ ^ 4 - 

but it will ho found preferable to omit the subscript x 
whenever this can be done without risk of confusion. 

This formula has been commonly attributed to Simpson, 
who in 1742 published his Doctrine oj Annuities and A’c- 
versions ; but, although he certainly showed that it is 
applicable to annuities on the joint duration of two or 
more lives, the first discovery of it is undoubtedly due to 
Demoivre. (Sec l^'nrreu’s Ilistotical Essay on the Use and 
early Progress of the Doctrine of Life Contingencies in 
England,^ p. 46.) The formula ap|jears to have been in- 
dependently discovered by Euler, and was given by him in 
a paper in the Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 
at Berlin, for the year 1760. 

Mr Peter Gray has shown in his Tables and Formulae, 
1849, how Gauss’s logarithmic table may be advanta^- 
ously employed in calculating the values of annuities 
by the al^ve formula. That table gives us the value of 
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log (1 + a) when that of log a is known. In other words, 
the argument of the table is log a, and the tabular result is 
log (1 -f a). When ordinary logarithmic tables are used, 
the formulas being 

log Ox = log + log (1 + a-r+i), 

log = log + log (1 + ax ) ; 

we have to find a* by means of an inverse entry into the 
table before log (1 + a*) can be found ; but when Gausses 
table is used (as recomputed and extended by Gray), “All 
the entries of the same kind — direct and inverse — are 
brought together, the whole of the logarithms being found 
before a single natural number is taken out. We con- 
sequently proceed right through the table ; and as we 
proceed, we find two, three, four, and even as many as six 
and eight entries on the same opening. At the close, 
moreover, the taking out of the numbers may, if necessary, 
be turned over to an assistant. On the other hand, when 
the common tables are used, direct and inverse entries 
alternate with each other, and involve likewise a continual 
turning of the leaves backwards and forwards, by which 
the process is rendered exceedingly irksome.” — Page 165, 
second issue, 1870. 

When the only object is to form a complete table of 
immediate annuities, the above is the simplest and most 
expeditious mode of procedure ; but when it is desired to 
have the means of obtaining readily the values of deferred 
and temporary annuities, it is better to employ a wholly 
different method. 

The value of a deferred annuity may be found as follows : 
— If it were certain that the nominee, whose age is sup- 
posed to be now *r, would survive n years, so as to attain the 
age of a? + w, the value of the annuity on his life being then 
its prasent value would be But as the nominee 

may die before attaining the age of .r + n, the above value 
must be multiplied by the probability of his living to that 

age, which is and we thus get the ]>resent value of the 

deferred annuity, . -y" . We may arrive at this 

result otherwise. Thus, as we have seen above, the pre- 
sent value of the first payment of the annuity, that is, of 1 
to be received if the nominee shall be alive at the end of 

n+ll 

w + 1 years, is — The present value of the next pay- 

ment is similarly seen to be -y and so on. The value 
of the deferred annuity is therefore 


ti+8/ 



' n+l/ *»+a/ 


=r”\ 







(We may here mention that this formula holds good, not 
only for oniinary annuities, but also for annuities payable 
half-yearly or quarterly, and for continuous annuities; also 
for complete annuities.) 

A temporary annuity is, as explained above, an annuity 
which is to continue for a term of years, provided the 
nominee shall so long live. Hence it is clear that if the 
value of a temporary annuity for n years is added to that 
of an annuity on the same life deferred n years, this sum 
must be equal to an annuity for the whole continuance of 
the same life; the value of a temjmrary annuity for n 
years will therefore be equal to the difference between the 
value of a whole term annuity and that of an annuity 
deferred n years, or to 


a - ^or Ox - . 

We are now in a position to explain the method of 
calculating the value of annuities above referred ta We 
have seen that the value of an annuity for the life of a 
nominee whose age is is 

.... 

which, multiplying both numerator and denominator by 
the same quantity becomes 

In the same way, the value of an annuity on the same 
life, deferred n years, is 

K 

^ 

If, then, we calculate in the first instance the values of 
the product fa-v* for all values of a?, and then form their 
sums, beginning at the highest age, we shall have the 
means of obtaining by a single division the value of any 
immediate or deferred annuity we wnsh. 

It is convenient to arrange these results in a tabular 
form, as shown in the appended tables (3) and (4). The 
quantity is placed in the column headed D, oppo- 
site the age ar, and is denoted by Vxl while the sum 
+ .... + 4 + 2 '*^’*** is placed in the 

column headed N, opposite the same age a?, and is denoted 
by Nts ; so that the value of an immediate annuity on a 

life X is equal to ^ ; the letters N and D being chosen as 

the first letters of the worfis Numerator and Denominator. 
Then it is easy to see that the value of an annuity on x 

N 

deferred n years is equal to ; whence by subtraction 
the value of a temporary annuity for n years on the same 
life is 

If, for example, we wish to find the value of an annuity 
on a male life of 40 according to the English Table Na 3, 
with interest at 3 per cent, we find from table (3) 
appended to this article, N^,, = 1374058, D 40 ** 83406, and 

by division we get the value of 1 6*4744, which agrees 

with the value contained in the table (5), also appended to 
this article. 

Next, suppose we wish to find the value of a deferred 
annuity on a life of 30 to commence at the end of 10 
years. From what precedes, we see that the value of this 

annuity will be equal to the quotient ^ or 

which will be found to be equal to 10*9518. 

If we wish to find the value of this deferred annuity 
without using the D and N table, the formula for it will 

be ^ ^ r-^* 

above that the value of ^ (1*03)" ■0*664779, and that 

a 4 o=' 16*4744 ; and multiplying these together, we get the 
value of the deferred annuity, 10*9518, as before. 

We have, in conformity with popular usage, called our 
auxiliiery table a “D and N table.” It is al^ called a 
“ commutation table ” — a name proposed by De Morgan 
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in his paper “ On the Calculation of Single Life Contin- 
gencies,” whidi appeared in the C(mpanicn to the Aimanae 
for the year 1840, and which is reprinted in the Assurance 
Maganne^ xii. 328. His explanation of the term is to the 
following efiect Taking any two ages, say 30 and 40, 
we have, according to the English Table No. 3, Males — 
see appended table (3), — 

D30 = 1 25464, N30 « 23856 i 0 ; 

D40* 83406, N40- 1374058. 

Transpose the numbers opposite each age to the other 
age; then whatever may be the present age (less than 30) — 

A person might now give up £83,406, due at the age of 
30, to receive £125,464, if he live to be 40. 

A person might now give up an annuity of £1,374,058, 
to be granted at the age of 30, to receive in return another 
of £2,385,610 to be granted at the age of 40, if he should 
live so long. 

** These proportions are independent of the present age 
of the party, and show that the most simple indication of 
the tables is the proportion in which a benefit due at one 
age ought to be changed, so as to retain the same value 
and be due at another age. They might, therefore, with 
great propriety, be called Commutation Tahles'* 

It is clear that this property will not be altered if all the 
quantities in the D column, and consequently those in the 
N column, are increased or diminished in a constant ratio. 

A ** D and N table” may be used, not only to find the value 
of annuities, immediate, deferred, and temporary, but also 
to find the annual premium that should ba paid for a given 
number of years as an ecjui^lent for a deferred annuity. 
If the annuity is deferred n years, and the annual pre- 
mium of equal value is to be paid for m it will be 

The table may also be used to find the 

single and annual premiums for insurances, immediate, 
deferred, or temporary. The single premiums are — 

1. For an ordinary insurance, ; 

• * wN — N 

2. For an insurance deferred n years, 

3. For a temporary insurance for n years, 

D, 

The annual premiums payable during life for the same 
benefits are found by substituting N«.} for in the 
denominator; and the annual premiums payable for m 
years, by putting Na-^j - Nar^m-i in the denominator 
instead of 

Before quitting this subject, we should mention that in 
practice other columns are added to the table besides the 
D and N columns. A column, S, is given for the purpose 
of calculating the values of increasing annuities ; a column, 
M, for calculating the values of assurances ; and a column, 
K, for calculating ths values of increasing assurances. An 
explanation of the M column belongs to the subject 
Insurance ; for an account of the S and R columns, we 
refer the reader to the works and papers on life insurance 
contingencies, in which the D and N (or commutation) 
method is described; particularly to those of David Jones, 
Gray, and De Morgan. 

The earliest known specimen of a commutation table is 
contained in Wiliam Dale’s Introduction to the Study of 
the Doctrine of Annuities, published in 1772. A full 
account of this work is given by Mr F. Hendriks in the 
second number of the Assurance Magazine, pp. 15-17. 
Dale’s table, as there quoted, differs from the one above 
described in that it commences only at the age of 50, 
and that he has tabulated instead of . He 


says, ** These calculations being made for the use of 
the societies in particular who commence annuitants at 
the age of 50, it was not thought necessary to begin the 
tables at a younger age.” He gives, however, another 
table based on different mortality observations, com- 
mencing at the age of 40 ; and in this case he tabulates 
His table also differs from the commoy form in 
that it is adapted to find the values of annuities payable 
by half-yearly instalments. 

The next work in which a commutation table is found 
is William Morgan’s Treatise on Assurances, 1779. In 


this work the values of are tabulated, and not 

n 

those of ; but, as above mentioned, the properties of 
the table are not altered by the change. Morgan gives the 
table as furnishing a convenient means of checking the 
correctness of the values of annuities found by the ordinary 
process. It may be assumed that he was aware that the 
table might be used for the direct calculation of annuities ; 
but he appears to have been ignorant of its other uses. 

The first author who fully developed the powers of the 
table was John Nicholas Tetens, a native of ^hleswig, who 
in 1785, while professor of philosophy and mathematics at 
Kiel, published in the German language an Introduction 
to the Calculation of Life Annuities and Assurances, This 
work appears to have been quite unknown in England 
until Mr F. Hendriks gave, in the first number of the 
Assurance Maganne, pp. 1-20 (Sept. 1860), an account of 
it, with a translation of the passages describing the con- 
struction and use of the commutation table, and a sketch 
of the author’s life and writings, to which we refer the 
reader who desires fuller information. 

The use of the commutation table was independently 
developed in England — apparently between the years 1788 
and 1811 — by George Barrett, of Pet worth, Sussex, who 
was the son of a yeoman farmer, and was himself a village 
schoolmaster, and afterwards farm steward or bailiff. In 
the form of table employed by him, the quantity tabulated 
is not but /*(1 + 1)"’”*, where w is the last age in 
the mortality table used. It has been usual to consider 
Barrett as the originator in this country of the method of 
calculating the values of annuities by means of a commu- 
tation table, and ^is method is accordingly sometimes 
called Barrett’s method. (It is also called the commuta- 
tion method and the columnar method.) Barrett’s method 
of calculating annuities was explained by him to Francis 
Baily in the year 1811, and was first made known to the 
world in a paper written by the latter and read before the 
Royal Society in 1812. 

By what has been universally considered an unfortunate 
error of judgment, this paper was not recommended by the 
council of the Royal ^ciety to be printed, but it was 
given by Baily as an appendix to the second issue (in 
1813) of his work on life annuities and assurances. Bar- 
rett bad calculated extensive tables, and with Rally’s aid 
attempted to get them published by subscription, but with- 
out success ; and the only printed tables calculated accord- 
ing to his manner, besides the specimen tables given by 
Baily, are the tables contained in Babbage’s Comparative 
View of the various Institutions for the Assurance of Lives, 
1826. It may be mentioned here that Tetens also gave 
only a specimen table, apparently not imagining that per- 
sons using his work would find it extremely useful to have 
a series of commutation tables, calculate and printed 
ready for use. 

In the year 1825 Griffith Davies published his Tables 
of Life Contingencies, a work which contains, among other 
tables, two arranged on the plan we have above explained, 
the idea of them having b^n confessedly deriv^ from 
Rally’s explanation of Barrett’s tables. The method was, 

IL — II 
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however, improved and extended by the addition of tbo 
columns (M and R) for finding the values of assurances. 
Davies’s treatise on annuities, as issued by his executors in 
1855, with the explanation that it is an uncompleted work, 
but that the completed portion had been in print since 1825, 
contains several other tables of the same kind. In the pre- 
face to this work it is stated that *Hhe most important dis- 
tinction between the two methods is, that Mr Davies’s 
method is much simpler in principle than that of Mr Barrett, 
as the columnar numbers given by the latter must be con- 
sidered more as the numerical results of algebraical expres- 
sions ; whereas in Davies’s arrangement it will be found, on 
reference to age 0, that the number in column D represents 
the number of children just born, and those opposite ages 1, 
2, 3, 4, dbc., to the end of life, the present sums which would 
be required for the payment of £1 to each survivor of such 
children at the end of 1, 2, 3, 4, tkc., years to the extremity 
of life; and the sum thereof inserted in column N, opposite 
age 0, represents the present fund required to provide the 
payment of annuities of £1 each for life to all the children 
given in column D at age 0 ; and from this method very 
considerable amount of labour is avoided by multiplying 
the number living at each age by a fraction less than a 
unit ; but by Barrett’s method, the number living at each 
age has to be multiplied by the amount of £1 improved 
for as many years as are equal to the difference between 
that age and the greatest tabular duration, as already 
stated, which makes each product a large multiple of the 
number living.” This passage, we are informed, correctly 
represents Mr Davies’s own views on the subject. It may 
be noticed that Davies does not employ the notation used 
above. Da-, N*, dec., but omits the 8ubscri2)t x. Thus, 

instead of the formula ^ — he would write 

"N 

In some respects this notation is perhai»s preferable to 
that now used, as it is certainly better, when there is no 
risk of confusion, to omit the subscript x. But Davies's 
notation cannot be adopted without alteration, as Nj 
might be mistaken for the number in the column N op])o- 
site the age 1. We may, however, consistently with the 
principles of the notation adopted by the Institute of 

Actuaries, wTite the formula r^. The notation at 

present commonly used is due to David Jones, whose work 
(mentioned below) was the first that contained an exten- 
sive series of commutation tables. 

On a general review of the whole evidence, we cannot 
hel]» thinking that Barrett’s merits in the matter have been 
somewhat exaggerated. The first idea of a commutation 
table was not due to him, but (leaving Tetens out of view) 
to Dale and Morgan; and it is certain that ho was familiar . 
with the latter’s treatise. The cliango he introduced into , 
the arrangement of the table, namely, multiplying by a 
lK)wer of (1 -f i) instead of by a power of v, is the reverse 
of an improvement; and accordingly, his form of table hius 
never been in practical use by any person but himself, 
excepting only Babbage. It is, of course, not to bo 
denied that great credit is duo to him as a self-educated 
man, for perceiving more clearly than his ])rodecos8ors the ^ 
great usefulness of the commutation table; but in our 
opinion he does not stand sufficiently out from those who 
preceded and followed him, to justify the attempt to 
attach his name to the columnar method of calculating the 
values of annuities and assurances. Those who desire to 
obtain further information on the matter, and to learn the < 
views of other writers, can refer to the appendix to Daily’s 
Life Annuities and Assurances, De Morgan’s paper On the 
Calculation of Single Life Contingencies,” Assurance Majga- 
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I nnt, xii. 348-9 ; Gray’s TahUs and Fwmv^, chap. viii. ; 
the preface to Davies’s Treatise on Annuities y also Hend- 
riks’s papers in the Assurance Magazine, No. 1, p. 1, and 
No. 2, p. 12 ; and in particular De Morgan’s Account of 
a Correspondence between Mr George Barrett and Mr 
Francis Baily,” in the Assurance Magazine, vol. iv. p. 185. 

The principal D and N tables published in this country 
are contained in the following works : — 

David Jones, Falue of Annuities and Reversionary Payments, 
issued in parts by the Useful Knowledge Society, completed in 
1843, which jdves for the Northampton lable, 8 percent, interest, 
columns D, N, S, M, R ; Carlisle Table, interest 8, 84, 4, 4}, 5, 6, 
columns D, N, S, M, R ; and interest 7, 8, 9, 10, columns D, N, 
S. Volume ii. contains D and N tables for all combinations of 
two joint lives, according to the Northampton Table, 8 per cent. , 
and the Carlisle, 8, 8^, 4, 4}, 5, 6 per cent. 

Jenkin Jones, New Rate of Mortality, 1848, Seventeen Offices' 
E^orience, 24, 8, 81 per cent., columns D, N, S, M, R. 

G. Davies, Treatise on Annuities, 1825 (issued 1855). Equitable 
Experience, 21, 8, 31, 4, 41, 6, 6 ovr cent., columns D, N, S, M, R; 7, 

8 per cent, columns D, N ; also tnreo tables relating to joint lives for 
the differencos of age 19, 20, 21 years, and one relating to three joint 
lives of equal ages, all givingDand N columns at 8 percent interest: 
Northampton, 8 percent, c^umnsD,N,S,M,R ; 4per cent, columns 
D,N; also tables for two joint lives similar to those above mentioned. 

David Chisholm, Commutation Tables, 1858 ; Carlisle, 8, 81, 4, 
5, 6 per cent, columns D, N, 8, C, M, R ; also columns D, N, 
for joint lives, and M, R, for survivorship assuraWs. 

Neison’s Contributions to Vital Statistics, 1857. Mortality of 
England and Wales (males), 3, 81, 4, 41, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 t)er cent., 
columns D and N, with logarithms ; two joint lives, males, 7 per 
cent, columns D and N ; also D and N columns relating to the 
mortality of master mariners, and to that among friendly societies, 
and in particular the Manchester Unity. 

Jardine Henry, ^ovemmeni Life Annuity Commutation Tables, 
1866 and 1878, single lives malo^nd female, 0, 1, 2, 21, 8, 81, 4, 
41, 5, 51, 0, 7, 8, 9, 10 per cent. 

Institute of Actuaries Life Tables, 1872. New Experience (or 
Twenty Offices), males and females separately, H** ana H*", 3, 31, 

4, 44 , 5, 6, columns D, N, S, M, R, also logarithms ; and similar 
tables at 3, 31, and 4 per cent, for the table 
R. P. Hardy, Valuation Tables, 1878, gives the samo table at 41 
per cent, for H“<w. 

The Sixth Report of the Registrar ‘General, 1844, contains the 
English Table (No. 1), 3 and 4 per cent, columns D, N, S, C, M, 
H, for males and females soj^arately ; also D^y, N^y, 8 and 4 jier 
cent, for x male and y female ; also five tables for joint lives, one 
j male and one female, differences of ages -20, - 10, 0, 10, 20. 

The Twelfth Report, 1840, contains the English Table (No. 2), 
males, 3, 4, 5 per cent., columns D, N, S, C, M, R. 

The Twentieth Report, 1857, contains the English Table (No. 2), 
females, 3 per cent., columns D, N, S, C, M, R. 

The English Life Table, 1864, contains columns D, N, at 8, 8J, 
34 , 84, 3), 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 per cent, also the logarithms ; 
columns S C, M, R, at 3, 4, 5 per cent. ; special tables for half- 
yearly and quarterly imyments, columns D, N, at 8 per cent. ; joint 
lives at all combinations of ages, columns D, N, at 3 per cent, (1) 
male and female, (2) two males, (8) two females. 

Tho explanations of the tables in the last four works are 
by Dr William Farr, F.R.S. 

Very unfortunately, these tables are not all arranged 
upon the same principle, bftt those contained in the Reports 
of the Registrar -General, in the English Life Table, in 
Chisholm’s and in Henry’s tables, are so arranged that the 
column N is sliifted down one year, so that in them the ratio 

gives, not the value of the ordinary annuity, but the 

value of the annuity increased by unity, or the annuity-due. 

It is very needful to bear this in mind for the prevention of 
error ; and the existence of a difference of this kind is ex- 
tremely iHirplexing. For information upon the subject of 
this confusing change, see De Morgan’s paper On the 
Forms under which Barrett’s Method is represented, and 
on Changes of words and symbols,” Ass, Mag,, x, 302, 

All the preceding methods require a considerable amount 
of calculation in order to obtain the value of on annuity 
on a life of any particular age. We will now explain some 
methods of approximation, by means of which we can 
calculate with much less labour the value of an annuity at 
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a single age, when we do not require a complete table of 
annuities. The following method was demonstrated by Mr 
Lubbock (afterwards Sir J. W. Lubbock) in a paper 
“ On the Comparison of Various Tables of Annuities” in the 
C<ifnJlyiridQt JPhiloiophtcdl for the year 1829, 

Inst^ of calculating the value of each payment of the 

annuity to be receiv^ at the ages a? + 1, + 2, 

to the extremity of life, it will be sufficient to calculate 
the values of the payments to be received at a series of 
equidistant ages, say at the ages a? + 2n, « + 

Then, if denote the payment to be received 

at the age ar + m, and Aj, Aj, Ag, denote the lead- 
ing differences of Vo, Vn, Vgn, Vg,i the value of the 

annuity is approximately 

n (Vq + Vn + Van + Vgn + ) - 

n*-lA , (na-l)(19w.*-l) A (n»-l)f9n«-lw 
* 24n 720n« 480w^ 

Here V„=l, V„- jV, &c. 

As an example, we will apply this formula to calculate 
the value of an annuity on a nominee of 40, according to 
the English Table, No. 3, Males, at 3 per cent, interest. 

First, taking n = 7, we find 


V, =T0O00 

- 2654 



V, = •7346 

•2133 

+ -0521 

- -onrj 

V, 4 = -5213 


•0406 


•1727 

•0320 

•0086 

A’„= •3486 

•1407 



V*= -2079 
Vj„= -0990 




V„= •0318 

V 4 ,= •oor.f. 




y„- 0004 




riurn = 2-9491 





Hence A,= - -2654, •0.»)21, A,= - -0115, A 4 - *0029 ; and the 

value of the annuity is ajipruximately 


-^■■7 + 2-9491 - 4 - * X -2054 - ? x ‘0521 

=-20‘ti4»7'- 4-0000 

- *1517 

- *0149 
~ -0021 

- -0004 
'^20*6437 -4*1691 
= 16 ‘4740. 

Next, taking n = ll, w’e have 


•1808 X *0116 

•1283 X 0029. 


Vj = 1-0000 

- *3924 

\„= -6076 

+ ■1115 

•2809 

V*.= -3267 

•080.5 


•2004 

•1268 

•0948 

•1056 

\\,= -0207 

Vj,,-= -0006 


2-0819 


lU'nce, the value of the annuity is a 

= 11 X 2*0810 

10 

-C-~x *3924-1 


- -0310 
+ •0143 


+ -0453 


= 22-9009 -6*0000 

- -3567 

- -0507 

- -0089 

- -0098 
s22*9009 - 6*4256 
= 16*4763. 


*2044 X -0453 


The value of the asDuity calculated in the ordinary way is, as we 
have seen (page 80), 16*4744. 


An improved form of this method was given by Mr 
W. S. R Woolhouse in the Ass. Map,, xi. 321. In order 
to explain this, we must introduce the reader to a term 
which is of recent origin, but which the application of 
improved mathematical methods to the science of life con 
tingencies has rendered of great importance — the force of 
mortality at a given age. This may be defined as the pro* 
portion of the persons of that age who would die in the 
course of a year, if the intensity of the mortality remained 
constant for a year, and the number of persons under obser- 
vation also remained constant, the places of those who die 
being constantly re])laced by fresh lives. More briefly, 
it is the instantaneous rate of mortality. A very full 
explanation of this term Is given by Mr W. M. Makeham, 
in his paper “On the Law of Mortality, "dw. Mag, ,jm, 326. 
The value of the function can be approximately found by 
dividing the number of persons who die in a year by the 
number alive in the middle of the year. Thus, if 4 denote 
the number of persons living at the age x, the number 
dying between the ages x and at 4* 1, and ds^^i the number 
dying between the ages x-l and x, then the number dying 

between the ages or - 1 and a? + ^ will be approximately 

mortality is approximately 

^*" 2 r Thus, in the English Table, No. 3, Males, the 

value of the force of mortality at age 40 is 
= •012853. 

This quantity is usually denoted by the Greek letter /x, 
while 8 is used to denote the quantity log*(l +t), which 
Woolhouse has called the force of discount. This being 
premised, Woolhouse’s formula for the approximate value 
of an annuity is 

»(V„ + V^ + V 3 „ + . . . ) + !L^_!t^(,. + 8 ), 

whore it will be noticed that, since V^ = 1 , the two first terms 
are exactly equal in value to those in Lubbock’s formula. 
Taking the same example as above we have seen that 

*012853 

also 6 s= *029558 

^40 + ^ -‘042411 

Making 71 = 7 , we have the value of the annuity 
= 16-6437 - 4 X -042411 
= 16*6437 -*109644 
= 10*4741. 

Making 11, we have the value 

= 16*9009- 10 X *042411 
= 16*9009 -*4241 
= 16-4768 

Comparing the two processes, we see that W'hen we have 
the values of y. and 8 already computed, Woolhouse’s is 
decidedly the shorter. On the other hand, it is easy to 
see that Lubbock’s formula applies, not only to annuities, 
but to other benefits ; and that it will be applicable to find 
the values of such quantities as contingent annuities, tint 
values of which cannot be found exactly except by a very 
long scries of calculations. (See Davies, p. 354.) The 
reader who refers to Lubbock’s paper (which is reprinted 
in the Ahs, Mag., v. 277), or to the short account of it given 
in the Treatiee on Vrohahility, issued by the Useful Know- 
ledge Society, and often bound up with D. Jones's work 
on annuities, will see that the terms involving A^, Ag, A 4 
are not given there ; and it may assist the student who is 
desirous of working out the formula fully, to be referred to 

De Morgan’s expansion of -^t^* ^"^*» P* 

§ 184. Lubbock not only considered it unnecessary to 
calculate the terms involving A^, A 3 , Ac., but thought that 
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the value of the term containing as calculated for one 
mortality table, might be used without material error in 
finding the values of annuities by other tables. The above 
examples show that the formula, as now completed, is 
capable of giving the values of annuities (and of course of 
other quantities) with very great accuracy. 

So Icvig as we consider the annuity to be payable 
yearly, no allowance being made for the time which elapses 
between the death of the nominee and the last previous 
payment of the annuity, it is, as we have seen, a very 
simple problem to calculate its value. But in practice 
annuities are generally payable by half-yearly instalments, 
and it is the custom to pay a proportionate part of the 
annuity for the odd time that elapses between the last 
half-yearly payment and the death of the nominee ; and 
the value found by the methods described above therefore 
require to be corrected before they are strictly applicable 
in practice. Approximate values of the necessary correc- 
tions are very easily found ; but the strict investigation of 
their correct values is a problem requiring a considerable 
knowledge of the higher mathematics, and it would be 
<iuite beyond our present purpose to consider it. 

When an annuity is payable half-yearly, the common 
rule for finding its value is to add *25, or a quarter of a 
year’s purchase, to the value of the annuity payable yearly. 
When it is payable quarterly, -375 is added ; and when by 
instalments at n equal periods throughout the year (or by 

-thly instalments), the addition is The values thus 

found are sufficiently correct for most purposes. More 
correct methods of finding the values of annuities payable 
half-yearly, quarterly, are investigated in papers in 
the AsBurance Mafjazine^ by Woolhousc, xi. 327, and by 
Sprague, xiii, 188, 201, 305. Some authors have assumed 
that when an annuity is payable half-yearly, interest is 
also convertible half-yearly, overlooking the circumstance 
that the true rate of interest is thereby changed, as we 
have explained in the earlier part of this article. In fact, 
as we showed, 5 per cent, interest convertible half-yearly 
is equivalent to a true rate of interest, £5, Is. 3d, per cent. 
If, then, wo have found the value of an annuity when 
[)ayable yearly at 5 per cent, interest, and require, perhaps, 
in the course of the same investigation, the value of an 
annuity payable half-yearly, it is clear that that value 
should be computed, not at £5, Is. 3d. per cent, interest, 
but at 5 per cent. ; or if we prefer the rate £5, la 3d., 
then the value of the annuity payable yearly should also 
be calculated at that rate. 

The approximate value of an annuity payable up to the 
day of the nominee’s death, or of a “complete” annuity, as 
it is now usually called, is found in the cose of annuities 
payable yearly by adding to the value of the ordinary 
annuity the value of i, payable at the instant of the nomi- 
nee’s death ; in the case of half-yearly annuities, by adding 
the value of \ ; and in the case of quarterly annuities, the 
value of similarly payable. The more exact value of the 
correction is investigated by Sprague, Ass, Mag,^ xiii. 358. 

The previous remarks refer almost exclusively to annui- 
ties which depend on the continuance of one life, or to 
“ single life annuities,” as they are commonly called. But 
sin annuity may depend on the continuance of two or three 
or more lives. It may continue so long as both of two 
nominees are alive, in which case it is called an annuity 
on the joint lives ; or it may continue as long as either of 
them is alive, in which case it is called an annuity on the 
last survivor. Again, if it depends on the existence of 
three nominees, it may either continue so long only as 
they are all three alive, when it is called an annuity on 
the joint lives ; or so long as any two of them continue 
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alive, when it is called an annuity on the last two sur- 
vivors ; or so long as any one of them is alive, when it is 
called an annuity on the last survivor. In addition to 
these, we. have “reversionary” annuities, which are to 
commence on the failure of an assigned life, and continue 
payable for the life of a specified nominee ; or, more gene- 
rally, to commence on the failure of a given status, or 
combination of lives, and continue payable during the 
existence of another status. There are also “ contingent ” 
annuities, which depend on the order in which the lives 
involved fail. Thus, we may have an annuity on the life 
of or, to commence on the death of y, provided that take 
place during the life of and not otherwise, and to 
continue payable during the remainder of the life of x. 
Reversionary annuities are of considerable practical im- 
portance, but contingent annuities are rarely met with. 
Lastly, we may mention annuities on successive lives. 
These are of importance in the calculation of the values of 
advowflons, and of fines on copyhold property. It does 
not fall wdthin the scope of this article to treat at any 
length of annuities on more than one life, and we must 
refer the reader who wishes for further information with 
regard to them to the works of Baily, Davies, and David 
Jones, already mentioned, and Milne’s Treatise on the 
Valuation of Annuities and Assuranxes^ 1815. 

The student who wishes to pursue the subject more thoroughly, 
and to become acquainted with all the improvements in the theory 
of annuities that have been introduced of late years, should care- 
fully study the various articles contributed to the Journal of the 
Inatitvie of ActaafieSf particularly those of Woolhouse and Make- 
ham. The Institute was founde^n the year 1848, the first sessional 
meeting being hold in January 7849. Its establishment has con- 
tributed in various ways to promote the study of the theory of life 
contingencies. Among these may be specihed the following:— 
Before it was formed, students of the subject worked for the most 
part alone, and without any concert ; and when any person had 
made an improvement in the theory, it had little chance of becom- 
ing publicly known unless he wrote a formal treatise on the whole 
subject. But the formation of the Institute led to much greater 
interchange of opinion among actuaries, and afforded them a ready 
means of making known to their professional associates any im- 
provements, real or BupiK>sed, that they thought they had made. 
Again, the discussions which follow the reading of ^pers before 
the Institute have often served, first, to bring out into bold relief 
differences of opinion that were previously unsuspected, and after- 
wards to soften down those differences, — to correct extreme opinions 
I in every direction, and to bring about a greater agreement of opinion 
on many important subjects. In no way, probably, have the objects 
of the Institute been so effectually advanced as by the publication 
of its Journal, The first number of this work, which was originally 
called the Assurance Magazine^ appeared in September 1850, and it 
has been continued quarterly down to the present time. It was 
originated by the puolio spirit of two well-known actuaries (Mr 
Charles Jellicoe and Mr Samuel Brown), and was carried on by 
them for two years, we believe, at a considerable loss. It was 
I adofited as the organ of the Institute of Actuaries in the year 1852, 
and caBed the Assurance Magazine and Journal qf the InstiUUe of 
Actuaries^ Mr Jellicoe continuing to bo the editor, — a post he held 
until the year 1867, when he was succeeded by Mr Sprague. The 
name was again changed in 1866, the words ** Assurance Magazine** 
being dropped ; but in the following year it was considered desir- 
able to resume these, for the purpose of showing the continuity of 
the publication, and it is now called ihc Journal qf the Institute of 
Actuaries and Assurance Magazine. This work contains not only 
the papers rea<l before the Institute (to which have been appended 
of late years short abstracts of tlie discussions on them), anti many 
original papers which were unsuitable for reading, together with 
correspondence, but also reprints of many patters published else- 
where, which from various causes had be<mme difficult of access to 
the ordinary reader, among which may be specified various papers 
which originally appeared in the Philosophical Transactions^ the 
Philosophicod Magazine^ the Mechanics* Magazine^ and the Com- 
panion to the Almanac ; also translations of various papers from the 
French, German, and Danish. Among the useful objects which the 
continuous publication of the Journal of the Institute has served, 
we may specify in particular two : — that any supposed improvement 
in the theory was effectually submitted to the criticisms of the 
whole actuarial profession, and its real value speedily discovered ; • 
and that any real improvement, whether m^t or small, being placed 
on record, successive writers have been able, one after the other, to 
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take it up and develop it, eaoli oommenoing where the previous one 
had left off. The result has been, as stated above, that great 
advances have lately been made in the theory. It may be truly 
said that the recent advances and imurovements in the theory of 
life oontingenoies have rendered all the existing text-books anti- 
quated ; and until a new one shall be produced, bringing the treat- 
ment of the subject down to the present time, a oommete know- 
ledge of it can only be gained by a diligent study of the Journal 
of iht Inoiiiuto of Aetuarus and Asiuranee Jiagaoine, 

As intimated above, our remarks on annuities involving 
more than one life will be very brief. The methods em- 
ployed for the calculation of single life annuities are easily 
extended to the case of joint life annuities. The funda- 
mental equation 

is true of annuities on two, three, or any number of joint 
lives, if we consider p to denote the j>robability that they will 
all survive for one year ; and the value of an annuity 
on the joint continuance of lives which are severally one 
year older than those on which the required annuity dc- 
j>ends Thus wo have — y, s, being the ages of the nomi- 
nees — 

-WV 

and = vp^pypt ( 1 -i- . 

The columnar method of calculating annuities admits 
also of being extended to annuities on joint lives. In the 
extensive tables contained in D. Joneses work, 

D*y « y being the older of the twe ages, 
andN*y = iD*y + 2D*j|H-8D^+ 

where ^Dxy is used to denote l>x^n • y^n • 

An improved form of the table was suggested by 
De Morgan, according to which we should have Dajy* 

l^lyV * . This would simplify the formulas for the values 
ot contingent annuities, but no tables have as yet been 
])ublished calculated on this principle. The same method 
might be extended to three lives, in which case the most 

advantageous form would be » ; but the ex- 

tent of the tables when three lives are involved renders it 
extremely improbable that such will ever be published. 
The practical construction of a D and N table for joint 
lives has been considered by Gray, Tahla and Formulm^ 
]tp. 122-137, and Ass. i/oy., xviii. 26. Mr Jardine Henry 
lias described in the Ass. J/ay., xiv. 212, a mechanical 
method of computing the values of Dxy by means 

of which he has calculated the values in his extensive 
tables mentioned above. 

The values of annuities on the last survivor of two or 
more lives cannot be calculated by the ordinal^ methods 
that apply to annuities on joint lives ; thus, for example, 
the equation a (1 + ^a) does not hold go^ with regard 
to them. Their values must be found from those of joint 
life annuities by means of the following formulas : — 

An annuity on the lastl 
survivor of two lives, x\axy 
and y, j 

An annuity on the last' 

survivor of three lives, Ow 

as, y, and *, 

An annuity on the last two 
survivors of the three 
lives, X, y,z, ) ^ 

If we have the values of annuities on the last survivor 
of two lives tabulated, as is the case in the InttituU of 
Aduariei Lift Tablet^ we may find the value of an annuity 
on the last of three lives by means of the formula 

where ts is found by means of the relation 
; see Ass. Jfoy., xviL 266, 379. 

The methods of approximation given by Lubbock and 
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Woolhouse also apply to the calculation of annuities on 
the joint existence of any number of lives ; see the latter’s 
explanation of his method, Asa. ifay., xi. 322, and for an 
illustration of its application to complicated cases, xvii. 
267. They may also be applied to find the value of an 
annuity on the last survivor of any number of lives ; see 
Aaa. Mag,^ xvi. 375. 

The formula usually given for the value of a reveroionary 
annuity on the 'life of x to commence on the death of y 
vt Ox- Owy. But this is not sufficiently correct, being de- 
duced from suppositions that do not prevail in practice. 
It assumes the first yearly i)aym6nt of the annuity to be 
made at the end of the year in which y die;^, and the last 
at the end of the year before that in which x dies ; whereas 
in practice the annuity runs from the death of y, the first 
yearly payment being made one year after such death, and 
a proportionate part being paid up to the date of x'» death. 
A more correct formula, as given by Sprague (Ass. Mag.f 

XV. 126), is , If the annuity is payable half-yearly, 

the value will be approximately (a^ ~ a^y) ? ; and if 

quarterly, (a* “ Oajy) In practice, it is often 

sufficient to deduct half a year’s interest from the value 
found by the formula a* - when the annuity is payable 
yearly, a quarter of a year’s interest when it is payable 
half-yearly, and an eighth of a year’s interest when 
quarterly. 

In dealing with annuities in which three lives are in- 
volved, we are met by the difficulty that no tables exist in 
which the values of such annuities are given to the extent 
required in practice. Such tables as those computed for 
the Carlisle 3 per cent, table by Herschel Filiponski are 
of too limited extent to be of any practical utility ; for 
the values being given only for certain ages differing by 
multiples of five years, a considerable amount of labour is 
required to deduce the values for other ages. When, there- 
fore, we desire to find the value of an annuity on the joint 
lives of say ar, y, and z, it is usual to take the two oldest 
of the lives, say x and y, and find the value of a*y, then to 
look in the table of single life annuities for the annuity 
which is nearest in value to this, — Oy, suppose, — and lastly, 
to find the value of a^isr, and use it as an approximation 
to that of Oxyi- He Morgan, in a paper written for the 
Philooophical Magazine for November 1839, and reprinted 
in the Am. Mag., x. 27, proved that the value of a^yg thus 
found would be strictly accurate, if the mortality followed 
the law known as Qompertz’s ; that is to say, if the number 
of persons living according to the mortality table at any 

age, X, could be represented by means of the formula dg9^ 
Gompertz proved, in the Philoeophical Traneactions for 
1825, that by giving suitable values to the constants, the 
above formula might be mode to represent correctly the 
number living during a considerable portion of life, say 
from age 10 to 60 ; but in order to represent by the same 
formula the numbers living at higher ages, it is necessary 
to give fresh values to the constants ; and the discontinuity 
thenc^ resulting has always been a fatal obstacle to the 
practical use of the formula. It has, however, from its 
theoretical interest, attracted a great deal of attention from 
actuaries; and numerous papers on the subject will be 
found in the Asturanee Magazine. A claim to the inde- 
pendent (if not prior) discovery of the formula has been put 
forward by Mr T. R. Edmonds ; but this claim, respecting 
which many communications will be found in the Anurance 
Magazine, is generally repudiated by competent judges. 
De Morgan further showed (Am. Mag., viii. 181) that if the 
above property holds good, or » clvh^ then the mortality 
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must follow Gorapertz’s law ; and Woolhouse gave inde- 
pendently a simple algebraical demonstration of the same 
property, z. 121. Makeham removed the above-mentioned 
objection to Oompertz's formula by introducing another 
factor, and showed (ilM. Mag.^ xii. 315) that the formula 
will correctly represent the number living at any age 
X from about the age of 15 upwards to the extremity of 
life ; aiH this formula has been found very serviceable for 
certain purposes. 

The fact that Qompertz's law does not correctly represent 
the mortality throughout the whole of life, proves that the 
above-described practical method of finding the value of 
an annuity on three joint lives is accurate only in certain 
cases. Makeham has shown (iiw. Mag.^ ix. 361, and xiii. 
355) that when the mortality follows the law indicated by 
bis modification of Oompertz^s formula, the value of an 
annuity on two, three, or any number of joint lives, can 
be readily found by means of tables of very moderate 
extent. Thus the value of an annuity on any two joint 
lives can be deduced from the value of an annuity at the 
same rate of interest on two joint lives of equal ages ; the 
value of an annuity on any three joint lives, by means of 
a table of the values of annuities on three joint lives of 
equal ages ; and so on ; and Woolhouse has shown (vol. 
XV. p. 401) how the values of annuities on any number of 
joint lives, at any required rate of interest, can be found by 
means of tables of the values of annuities on a single life 
at various rates of interest. These methods, we believe, 
have not hitherto been practically employed to any extent 
by actuaries, and it would perhaps be premature to say 
which of them is preferable. 

As the reader will have observed, neither Gompertz^s 
nor Makeham*s formula represents correctly the rate of 
mortality for very young ages. Various formulas have 
been given which are capable of representing with sufficient 
accuracy the number living at any age from birth to 
extreme old ago, but they are all so complicated that they 
are of little more than theoretical interest. They are, 
however, likely to prove of increasing value in the problem 
of adjusting (or graduating) a table of mortality deduced 
from observations, — an important subject, which docs not 
fall within the scope of this article. We may mention 
in particular those given by Lazarus in his Mortalitdts- 
verluilinme urul Hire Ureache (Hates of Mortality and their 
Causes)^ 1867, of which a translation is given by Sprague 
in the eighteenth volume of the Assurance Magazine^ 
namely, ; and by Gompertz (see Ass. Mag,^ xvi. 

329), 

1^ = const. where P = 

If represents the number living at any age in the 
mortality table, the force of mortality, or the instantaneous 
rate of mortality, mentioned above (see p. 83), is equal 

to Hence, in Gompertz’s original law the 

force of mortality at any age x is proportional to or 
is equal to a^, where a is a constant; in Makeham^s 
law the force of mortality is equal to ay® + 5, where 
a and h are constants ; and in Lazarus’s law the force of 
mortality is equal to + 6 + where a, 6, and c are 
constants, or to ac”**** + 6 -i- ce***. Dr Thiele has shown 
(see Ass, Mag,^ xvi. 313) how to graduate a mortality 
table, by assuming the formula for the force of mortality, 

and Makeham has explain^ 
(Ass, Mag,^ xvi. 344) a very convenient practical method 
^r adjustment, which results in assuming that the number 
living at any age ^ can be accurately represented by the 
sum of three terms of the form 
The employment of formulas such as those given in the 
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last paragraph, and the application of the differential 
calculus to the theory of life contingencies, have naturally 
led to an improvement in the theory which is probably 
I destined to b^ome of very great importance— we refer to 
the introduction of the idea of ** continuous ” annuities 
and assurances. If the intervals at which an annuity is 
payable are supposed to become more and more frequent, 
until we come to the limit when each payment of the 
annuity is made momently as it accrues, the annuity is 
called continuous. Strictly speaking, of course, this is an 
impossible supposition as regards actual practice ; but if 
an annuity were payable by daily instalments, its value 
would not differ appreciably from that of a continuous 
annuity ; and if the annuity be paid weekly, the difference 
will be so small that it may be always safely neglected. 
The theory of continuous annuities has been fully developed 
by Woolhouse (Ass. Mag,^ xv. 95). Assuming the number 
living in the mortality table at any age x to ^ represented 
by lx, the value of a continuous annuity on a nominee 

of the age a? is > J lxV^dx = jJ IxC'^^dx^ putting 

8 = loge(l +t). From the nature of the case, lx must be 
a function that is never negative for positive values of x ; 
and as x becomes larger, lx must continually diminish, and 
must vanish when x becomes infinite. It will be noticed 
here that the superior limit of the integral is oo . This is 
necessary if lx is a continuous mathematical function ; for 
in that case, however large x be taken, lx will never become 
absolutely zero. Makeham has shown (Aw. Mag., xvii. 
305) that when the number living, lx, can be correctly 
represented by the formula the value of a continu- 

ous annuity is equal to,-^-. ^ 

logs' ’ 

where n = and z^x logjy^ + logjy ^ ; and he has 

given (pp. 312-327) a table, by means of which the value 
of the annuity can be found when the values of n and z 
are known. This table requires a double interpolation, 
and is therefore rather troublesome to use. Mr Emory 
M‘Clintock has shown in the eighteenth volume of the 
Assurame Magazine, how the value of an annuity may be 
found by means of the ordinary tables of the gamma- 
function. As Lazarus has pointed out in his above-men- 
tioned paper, when mortality tables are given in the 
ordinary form, it is difficult to compare them and define 
precisely their differences ; but if they can bo accurately 
represented by a formula containing only a few constants, 
it becomes easy to show wherein one table differs from 
another ; and the methods of Makeham and M^Clintock 
enable us to compare the values of annuities, for any ages 
desired, according to different tables as determined by such 
constants, without the labour of computing the mortality 
tables in the usual form. They can therefore scarcely 
fail to grow in popularity as they become better known. 

The principal application of the theory of life annuities 
is found in life insurance. (See Iksurance.) At the 
present time there are upwards of one hundred companies 
of various kinds transacting the business of life insurance in 
the United Kingdom. It is only since the passing of the 
Life Assurance Companies Act, 1870,that ith^ been possible 
to form an accurate estimate of the extent of the business 
transacted by these companies; but, from the returns made 
under that Act, it appears that the total assets of the com- 
panies amount to aWt £110,000,000, which are invested 
so as to produce an annual income of about £4,000,000, 
and that the total premiums received annually for insurance 
amount to about £10,000,000. There is no means at pre- 
Mnt of saying exactly what is the total sum assured ; but 
it is probably about £330,000,000, the aven^ premium 
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for inaurance being about 3 per cent, per annum. The actual 
transactions at the present time in &e purchase and gnmt 
of immediate annuities, although small in comparison with 
the life insurance transactions, are yet of considerable 
amount It appears from the returns made under the 
above-mentioned Act, that upwards of £250,000 is annu- 
ally paid to insurance companies for the purchase of annui- 
ties, and that the aggregate amount of their liabilities 
under that head is nearly £420,000 a year. The Govern- 
ment competes with the companies in the grant of annui- 
ties ; and although its terms are on the whole very much 
less favourable than the companies’, still in consequence of 
the greater security offered, the business transacted by the 
Government is much in excess of that transacted by the 
whole of the insurance companies. It appears from recent 
returns (see A/ns. Mag.^ xv. 23), that the life annuities 
annually paid by the National Debt Office amount to about 
£1,000,000, and that about £600,000 is on the average 
annually invested with the Government for the purchase of 
fresh annuities. The purchase and grant of life annuities have 
been carried on to a very considerable extent, apjmrontly 
at all times. We learn from De Wit’s above-mentioned 
rei>C)rt, that the Governments of Holland and West Fries- 
land had granted annuities systematically for one hundred 
and fifty years before any correct estimate was formed of 
the value of a life annuity. The British Government has 
at various times granted life annuities, more especially on 
the Tontine i)rinciple, for the purpose of raising money 
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when it was difficult to obtain the sums required for the 
public service by the ordinary methods. Various local 
bodies have at different times raised money on the security 
of the local rates in consideration of the grant of life 
annuities ; and, at the present time, the Manchester Cor- 
poration grants annuities on favourable terms for the pur- 
pose of obtaining funds to defray the expense of the water- 
works belonging to the city. During the existence of the 
usury laws, it was very common for persons borrowing 
money upon the very best security to grant annuities upon 
their lives in consideration of a present advance. Thus, 
for example, if a countiy gentleman of the age of 40 wished 
to borrow £10,000 upon a landed estate, the law forbade 
him to pay, or the lender to receive, more than 5 per cent, 
interest, say £500 a year ; but the law did not forbid his 
granting an annuity of £1000 for his life, secured upon 
the estate. Speaking roughly, an annual payment of £300 
would be required to insure £10,000 upon the borrower’s 
life, and the annuity would therefore return the lender 
about 7 per cent, interest, in addition to the premium on 
the insurance necessary to return his capital. In this way 
the law, which was intended as a protection to the bor- 
rower, to enable him to obtain a loan at a fixed moderate 
rate of interest, very often had the directly opposite effect 
of greatly increasing the cost of borrowing. The usury 
laws being now repealed, borrowers and lenders are left at 
full liberty to make such terms with each other as they 
may think best. (t. b. s.) 


Table (1). — SImving out of 1,000,000 Children Itom^ the Number of Malea and Femiles Surviving at each Aye^ and the 

iNumlter Dying in each Year of Life, English Tahle^ No, 3. 
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alive at 
each age. 

lx 

Number 
dying in 
the fol- 
lowing 
year. 

0 

511745 

83719 

488255 

65774 

37 

282296 

3352 

276563 

3326 

74 

83416 

im 

93071 

7724 

1 

428026 

27521 

422481 

26159 

38 

278944 

3406 

273237 

33.50 

75 

mn 

7483 

85847 

7653 

2 

400505 

14215 

396322 

14023 

39 

275538 

3465 

269887 

3376 

76 

68294 

7268 

77694 

7621 

3 

386290 

9213 

382299 

9243 

40 

272073 

3529 

266511 

3402 

77 

61026 

6990 

70178 

7329 

4 

377077 

6719 

873056 

6596 

41 

268544 

3596 

263109 

3431 

78 

54036 

6655 

62844 

7071 

5 

370358 

5033 

366460 

4866 

42 

264948 

3668 

259678 

3459 

79 

47381 

6266 

66773 

6755 

6 

365325 

3953 

361594 

3815 

43 

261280 

3746 

256219 

3490 

80 

41115 

5832 

49018 

6382 

7 

361372 

3310 

357779 

3249 

44 

257634 

3826 

252729 

3522 

81 

35283 

5361 

42686 

5959 

8 

358062 

2734 

354530 

2724 

45 

253708 

8912 

249207 

3555 

82 

29922 

4862 

86677 

5496 

9 

355328 

2297 

851806 

2328 

46 

249796 

4001 

245652 

3591 

83 

25060 

4349 

31181 

5003 

10 

353031 

1983 

849478 

2045 

47 

245796 

4095 

242061 

3627 

84 

20711 

3834 

26178 

4490 

11 

351048 

1776 

347433 

1861 

48 

241700 

4192 

238434 

3665 

85 

16877 

3828 

21688 

3972 

12 

349272 

1666 

345572 

1765 

49 

237608 

4292 

234769 

3705 

86 

13549 

2840 

17716 

8458 

13 

347606 

1637 

843807 

1745 

50 

233216 

4395 

231064 

8746 

87 

10709 

2384 

14258 

2962 

14 

345969 

1679 

342062 

1789 

51 

228821 

4626 

227318 

3788 

88 

8325 

1665 

11296 

2494 

15 

344290 

1781 

340273 

1888 

52 

224195 

4758 

223580 

3832 

89 

6860 

1590 

8802 

2063 

16 

342509 

1928 

338385 

2029 

53 

219437 

4885 

219698 

3876 

90 

4770 

1260 

6739 

1673 

17 

340581 

2112 

336356 

2205 

54 

214552 

5013 

215822 

4246 

91 

3510 

979 

5066 

1331 

18 

338469 

2320 

334151 

2400 

55 

209539 

5144 

211576 

4439 

92 

2531 

744 

3735 

1087 

19 . 

336149 

2541 

381751 

2609 

56 

204395 

5281 

207187 

4628 

93 

1787 

553 

2698 

790 

20 

883608 

2764 

329142 

2819 

57 

199114 

5428 

202509 

4817 

94 

1234 

401 

1908 

588 

21 

830844 

2801 

326323 

2867 

58 

193686 

5584 

197692 

5009 

95 

833 

285 

1320 

428 

22 

828048 

2836 

323456 

2912 

59 

188102 

5752 

192688 

5206 

96 

548 

196 

892 

304 

23 

325207 

2868 

820544 

2952 

60 

182350 

5929 

187477 

5409 

97 

852 

132 

588 

210 

24 

822339 

2897 

817592 

2989 

61 

176421 

6118 

182068 

5619 

98 

220 

86 

378 

142 

25 

819442 

2926 

314608 

8024 

62 

170303 

6314 

176449 

5835 

99 

134 

55 

236 

92 

26 

316516 

2954 

811579 

8055 

63 

163989 

6515 

170614 

6057 

100 

79 

83 

144 

59 

27 

813562 

2981 

308524 

8084 

64 

157474 

6720 

164557 

6282 

101 

46 

21 

85 

36 

28 

310581 

8009 

305440 

8112 

65 

160754 

6921 

158275 

6509 

102 

25 

11 

49 

22 

29 

807572 

8038 

802328 

8188 

66 

148838 

7115 

151766 

6731 

103 

14 

7 

27 

12 

80 

804584 

8068 

299190 

8163 

67 

186718 

7297 

145085 

6947 

104 

7 

8 

15 

7 

31 

801466 

3100 

296027 

3187 

68 

129421 

7468 

188088 

7149 

105 

4 

2 

8 

4 

82 

298866 

3134 

292840 

8209 

69 

121968 

7598 

180989 

7382 

106 

2 

1 

4 

2 

88 

295232 

8171 

289631 

3238 

70 

114870 

7695 

128607 

7489 

107 

1 

1 

2 

1 

84 

292061 

8211 

286898 

3255 

71 

106675 

7766 

116118 

7613 

108 



1 

1 

85 

288850 

8254 

288148 

8279 

72 

98919 

7770 

108505 

7698 

109 





36 

285596 

8800 

279864 

8801 

78 

91149 

7788 

100807 

7786 
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Table (4). AuxiHary (D and JV) Tdblefar finding the Values of Annuities at 3 per cent Interest, English Tahle^ 

No, 3, Females, 


Age . 

«. 

D, 

N* 

Age . 

X. 

!>. 

N, 

Age . 

X. 

D, 

N. 

0 

488255 . 

9203701 

87 

92644 

1647581 

74 

10444 

60281 -5 

1 

410176 

8793626 

38 

88864 

1668717 

75 

9298-2 

50983-3 

2 

373671 

8419955 

39 

85218 

1473499 

76 

8217 ‘9 

42765-4 

3 

349858 

8070097 

40 

81701 

1391798 

77 

7206 •! 

35559-3 

4 

331456 

7788641 

41 

78309 

1313489 

78 

6265 ‘6 

29293-7 

5 

316112 

7422529 

42 

78036 

1238453 

79 

5398-6 

23896-1 

6 

302830 

7119699 

43 

71880 

1166673 

80 

4606-6 

19288-5 

7 

290907 

6828792 

44 

68836 

1097737 

81 

3890 •! 

16898-4 

8 

279870 

6548922 

45 

65900 

1081887 

82 

3248-9 

12149-6 

9 

269630 

6279292 

46 

63068 

968769 

83 

2681-6 

9467-9 

10 

260044 

6019248 

47 

60336 

908433 

84 

2185-8 

7282-1 

11 

250993 

5768255 

48 

67701 

860732 

85 

1768-1 

5524-0 

12 

242377 

5525878 

49 

55159 

795673 

86 

1894-4 

' 4129-6 

13 

234116 

5291762 

50 

62707 

742866 

87 

1089-5 

3040-10 

14 

226143 

5065619 

51 

50343 

602623 

88 

838-00 

2202-10 

15 

218408 

4847211 

52 

48062 

644461 

89 

633-94 

1568-16 

16 

210870 

4636341 

53 

45862 

598599 

90 

471-26 

1096-91 

17 

203501 

4432840 

64 

43741 

554858 

91 

343-92 

752-99 

18 ; 

196279 

4236561 

56 

41631 

513227 

92 

246-18 

506-81 

19 , 

189193 

4047368 

56 

89571 

473656 

93 

172-68 

334-13 

20 

182238 

3865130 

57 

37560 

436096 

94 

118-56 

215-574 

21 

175415 

3689715 

58 

35598 

400498 

95 

79-611 

185-968 

22 

168809 

3520906 

59 

33686 

366812 

96 

52-221 

83-742 

23 

162417 

3358489 

60 

31821 

834991 

97 

33-427 

50-815 

24 

156234 

3202255 

61 

30003 

304988 

98 

20-858 

29-467 

25 

150256 

3051999 

62 

28230 

276758 

99 

12-672 

16-7848 

26 , 

144478 

2907621 

63 

26501 

250257 

100 

7-4882 

9-2966 

27 

138894 

2768627 

64 

24816 

225441 

101 

4-2985 

4-0081 

28 

133501 

2635126 

65 

23174 

202267 

102 

2-3942 

2-6039 

29 

128292 

2506834 

1 .66 

21.573 

180694 

103 

1 -2924 

1-3116 

30 

123262 

2383672 

1 67 

20016 

160678 

104 

•6752 

-6363 

31 

118407 

» 2265165 1 

68 

18502 

142176 

105 

-3410 

-2958 

32 

113721 

2151444 ! 

69 

17033 

125143 

106 

-1663 

*1290 

33 

109198 

2042246 

70 

1,5611 

109532 

107 

•0782 

•0608 

34 : 

104835 

1937411 ; 

71 

14238 

95294 

108 

-0354 

•0154 

35 

100624 

1836787 ! 

72 

12917 

82377 

109 

•0154 

•0000 

36 i 

96562 

174022.; 

73 

116,51 

70726 





Table (5). — Showing the Value of an Annuity ^ at 3 per cent,^ on the Life of a Male or Female of any Age, 

English Tahle^ No, 3. 


Age. 

Value of Annuity. 

(If 

i Age. 

Value of Annuity. 

«x 

Age. 

Value of Annuity. 

tlx 

X. 

Malea. 

Fenmles. 


Malea. 

Feinulea. 


MuIkh . 

PonialeH. 

0 

18-1506 

18-8502 

! 34 

18-0618 

18-4807 

68 

7-2539 

7-6842 

1 

21-3518 

21 -4385 

1 35 

17-8105 

18-2539 

60 

6-9284 

7-3469 

2 

22-5036 

22-5391 

36 

17-5538 

18-0218 

70 

6-6100 

7-0182 

3 

23-0316 

23-0668 

37 

17*2918 

17-7841 

71 

6-2993 

6-6928 

4 

23-3022 

23-3474 

38 

17-0245 

17-5405 

72 

6-9971 

6-3778 

5 

23-4367 

23-4807 

39 

16-7521 

17-2910 

73 

6-7036 

6-0702 

6 

23-4724 

23-5106 

40 

16-4744 

17*0353 

74 

5*4193 

6-7721 

7 

23-4410 

23-4742 

41 

16-1916 

16-7733 

75 

5-1446 

6-4832 

8 

23-3674 

23-3999 

42 

15-9037 

10-6047 

76 

4-8796 

5-2039 

9 

23-2536 

23-2886 

43 

16*6108 

16-2293 

77 

4-6244 

4-9346 

10 

23-1071 

23-1470 

44 

16-3129 

15-9471 

78 

4-8793 

4-6753 

11 

22-9347 

22-9818 

45 

15*0102 

16-6576 

79 

4-1442 

4-4262 

12 

22-7429 

22-7987 

46 

14-7028 

15-3608 

80 

3-9192 

4-1872 

18 

22-5374 

22-6032 

47 

14-3902 

15-0.563 

81 

3-7040 

3-9583 

14 

22-3234 

22-4000 

48 

14-0730 

14-7439 

82 

8-4986 

3-7896 

15 

22-1052 

22-1933 

49 

18-7511 

14-4233 

83 

8-3027 

8*6307 

16 

21-8867 

21-9867 

50 

13-4242 

14-0942 

84 

3-1162 

8-3815 

17 

21-6710 

21-7829 

51 

13-0925 

13-7562 

85 

2-9388 

3-1419 

18 

21-4604 

21-5844 

52 

12-7636 

13^4090 

86 

2-7703 

2-9617 

19 

21-2568 

21-3928 

53 

12-4315 

13-0522 

87 

2-6104 

2-7904 

20 

21-0612 

21-2093 

54 

12-0960 

12-6852 

88 

2-4587 

2-6278 

21 

20-8743 

21-0342 

55 

11-7670 

12-3279* 

89 

2-8149 

2-4737 

22 

20-6841 

20-8573 

56 

11-4146 

11-9699 

90 

2-1788 

2-3277 

23 

20-4904 

20-6782 

67 

11-0687 

11-6107 

91 

2-0500 

2-1894 

24 

20-2929 

20-4965 

58 

10-7203 

11-2505 

02 

1-9281 

2-0586 

2$ 

20-0913 

20-3120 

59 

10 3697 

10-8892 

93 

1-8129 

1-9350 

26 

19-8853 

20-1244 

. 60 

10-0176 

10-5274 

04 

1-7042 

1-8181 

27 

19*6748 

19-9384 

61 

9-6650 

10-1658 

95 

1-6014 

1*7078 

28 

19-4596 

19-7887 

62 

9-8125 

9-8037 

06 

1-6043 

1-6036 

29 

19-2394 

19-5401 

63 

8-9612 

9*4481 

97 

1-4126 

1-6062 

80 

19-0143 

19-3374 

64 

8-6119 

9-0844 

98 

1-3261 

1-4123 

31 

18-7840 

19-1803 

65 

8-2657 

8-7284 

99 

1-2444 

1*3246 

82 

18-5486 

18*9187 

66 

7-9238 

8-3758 

100 

1-1671 

1*2415 

88 

18-3078 

18-7022 

67 

7-5858 

8-0275 
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ANNUNCIATION, the announcement made by the 
angel Gabriel to the Virgin Mary of the incarnation of 
Christ (Luke i. 26-38). A festivd commemorative of the 
annunciation is kept by the church on the 25th of March. 
The first authentic allusions to it are in a canon of the 
Council of Toledo (656 a.d.), and another of the Council of 
Trullo (fi92), forbidding the celebration of all festivals in 
Lent, excepting the Lord's day and the Feast of the 
Annunciation. An earlier origin has been claimed for it 
on the ground that it is mentioned in sermons of Athana- 
sius and of Gregory Thaumaturgus, but both these docu- 
ments are now admitted to be spurious. 

ANODYNE (a privative, and oSvvrjy pain), denotes ety- 
mologically anything which relieves pain. The common 
usage of the word restricts it, however, to medicines which 
lessen the sensibility of the brain or nervous system, with- 
out acting directly on the cause of pain. The anodynes 
generally employed are opium, henbane, hemlock, tobacco, 
stramonium, and chloroform. 

ANOINTING, the practice of pouring an aromatic oil 
upon the head or over the whole body, has been in use 
from the earliest times among Oriental nations, from whom 
it passed, chiefly in its ceremonial application, to the 
nations of the west. It served three distinct purposes, 
being regarded as a means of health and comfort, as a 
token of honour, or as a symbol of consecration. Reason- 
ing from analogy, it seems probable that anointing was 
practised for sanative reasons before it became a religious 
ceremonial, but it is impossible to determine this with cer- 
tainty. Its adoption as a sanative agent was dictated 
chiefly by the conditions of climate in the East. Used as 
it generally was in conjunction with the bath, it closed the 
pores, repressed undue perspiration, and so prevented loss 
of strengtli. It was also regarded as a protection against 
the heat of the sun, and the oil, being aromatic, counter- 
acted disagreeable smells. The anointing of the head as a 
token of honour paid to guests and strangers is mentioned 
in Scripture (Ps. xxiii. 5 j Luke vii. 46), and was custo- 
mary among the Egyptians (Wilkinson's Ancient Egyptians^ 
ii. 213), the Greeks, and the Romans. Anointing as a 
symbol of consecration was practised among the Jews from 
tlie time of the exodus from Egypt, as part of the ceremonial 
investiture with the sacred offices of prophet (1 Kings xix. 
16), priest (Exod. xxix. 7), and king (1 Sam. ix. 16). It 
does not seem to have been essential to the consecration of 
a prophet, and as each individual holder of the office of 
priest or king was not anointed, it has been generally 
inferred that in these cases it was essential only at the 
consecration of a new line or dynasty. The titles Messiah 
and Christy both meaning anointed, are applied to our 
Saviour as the anti-typical prophet, priest, and king. 
Anointing has passed from the Jewish into the Christian 
economy, and finds a place in the rites of baptism, confir- 
mation, dedication of a church, <kc., as these are admin- 
istered in the Roman Catholic and Episcoimlian com- 
munions. Its use at coronations symbolises the idea of 
monarchy as a mediate theocracy. The practice of anoint- 
ing the sick in the primitive church, and the dying in the 
Roman Catholic Church, will be found treated in the 
article Extreme Unctiok. 

ANOUKIS, or Anaka, the name of an Egyptian 
goddess, one of the contemplar or companion goddesses of 
Khnum or Chnoumis. Her name meant ** the Clasper " 
or “Embracer.” She belonged to the “triad of Ele- 
phantine,” formed of Khnum or Chnoumis, Sati or Satis 
— the E^ptian Hera or Juno, “ the sunbeam*' — and her- 
self. As Sati personified the upper world or hemisphere, 
and wore the white crown upon her head, so Anoukis 
wore the red crown, emblem of the lower world or hemi- 
sphere. She personified Hestia or Vesta, and had the 
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crown surmounted by a tiara of feathers, similar to those 
of the Pulusata, or supposed Pelasgi, and Tsakkan^ or 
Teucri, as if she had b^n a goddess of these nations. 
Some have compared her name to that of the Phoenician 
goddess Onga. It rarely appears in the texts and monu- 
ments, although it is occasionally seen. Statuettes of 
Anoukis are of the greatest rarity, if, indeed, they occur. 
— Champollion, PantK Egypt; Wilkinson, Mann, and 
CusU, V. p. 26 ; Rosellini, Mon. d. Cult.^ ii ; Letronne, Re- 
cherches^ pp. 345-6. 

ANQUETIL, Louis Pierre, a French historian, was 
born at Paris, 21st Jan. 1723. He was for some time 
director of the academy at Rheims, and published in 1757 
three volumes of a history of that city. In 1759 he was 
appointed prior of the abbey de la Roe, in Anjou, and 
soon after director of the college of Senlis. In 1766 he 
obtained the curacy or priory of Chateau-Renard, near Mont- 
argis, which he exchanged, at the commencement of the 
Revolution, for the curacy of La Villette, in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris. During the reign of terror he was im- 
prisoned at St Lazare. On the establishment of the 
National Institute he was elected a member of the second 
class, and was soon afterwards employed in the office of 
the minister for foreign affairs. He died on the 6th of 
September 1808. Anquetil left a very considerable num- 
ber of historical works ; but his style is censurable in 
many respects, and he appears to have been almost entirely 
destitute of the critical discernment and philosophical 
sagacity of a good historian. A list of his works is given 
in the Biographic Universelle. 

ANQUETIL DU PERRON, Abraham Hyaointhe, 
an eminent Oriental scholar, brother of the subject of 
the preceding article, was born at Paris 7th Dec. 1731. 
He was a distinguished student at the university of that 
city, and at first intended to enter the church ; but his 
taste for Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, and other languages of 
the East, developed into a passion, and ho discontinued his 
theological course to devote himself entirely to them. His 
diligent attendance at the Royal Library, and his ardour 
in the prosecution of his favourite studies, attracted the 
attention of the keeper of the manuscripts, the Abb6 
Hallier, whose influence procured for him a small salary 
as student of the Oriental languages. He had scarcely 
received this appointment, when, lighting on some manu- 
scripts in the Zend, he formed the project of a voyage to 
India, with the view of discovering the works of Zoroaster. 
Seeing no other means of accomplishing his plan, he 
enlisted as a common soldier on the 7th of November 
1754, in the Indian expedition which was about to start 
from the port of L'Orient. His friends procured his dis- 
charge ; and the minister, affected by his romantic zeal for 
knowledge, granted him a free passage, a seat at the 
captain’s table, and a salary, the amount of which was to 
be fixed by the governor of the French settlement in India. 
After a passage of nine months, Anquetil landed, on the 
10th of August 1755, at Pondicherry. Here he remained 
a short time to master modern Persian, and then hastened 
to Chandernogore, to acquire Sanscrit. Just then war 
was declared between France and England ; Chanderna- 
gore was taken ; and Anquetil resolved to return to Pondi- 
cherry by land. The journey was one of a hundred days, 
and he had many adventures and suffered many hardships 
by the way. He found one of his brothers at Pondicherry, 
and embarked with him for Surat; but, with the view 
of exploring the country, he landed at Mahe, and pro- 
ceeded on foot. At Surat he succeeded, by perseverance 
and address in his intercourse with the native priests, in 
a^uiring a sufficient knowledge of the languages to enable 
him to translate the dictionary called the VedidadSade^ 
and some other works. Thence he proposed going to 
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Benares, to study the languages, antiquities, and sacred 
laws of the Hindus; but the capture of Pondicherry 
obliged him to quit India. Returning to Europe in an 
English vessel, he spent some time in London and Oxford, 
and then set out for France. He arrived in Paris in May 
1762, without fortune or the desire of acquiring it, but 
esteeming himself rich in the . possession of one hundred 
and eighty Oriental manuscript^ besides other curiosities. 
The Abb^ Barthelemy procured for him a pension, with 
the appointment of interpreter of Oriental languages at the 
Royal Library. In 1763 he was elected an associate of 
the Academy of the Belles Letters ; and began to arrange 
for the publication of the materials he had collected during 
his Eastern travels. In 1771 he published in three vola. 

4 to, the Zend-Avestay containing collections from the sacred 
writings of the Persians, a life of Zoroaster, and fragments 
of works ascribed to that sage. The work was a very im- 
^)ortant accession to our stores of Oriental literature. Sir 
John Malcolm {Hut of Persiay vol i. p. 193, note) refers 
to the Zend-Avesta as the most authentic source of infor- 
mation on the religion and institutions of the great Persian 
legislator. In 1778 lie published his Ler/uhxtion Oiientalfy 
in which he controverted the system of Montesquieu, and 
endeavoured to prove that the nature of Oriental despotism 
hod been greatly misrepresented. His Hecherches His- 
ioriques et Geographupies sur appeared in 1786, and 
formed part of Thieffenthaler^s Geography of India* The 
Revolution seems to liave greatly affected him. During that 
period he abandoned society, and shut himself up in literary 
seclusion. In 1798 he published in 2 vols.«8vo., VInde en 
Rapport avec VEuropty a worki remarkable for its invectives 
against the English, and its numerous misrepresentations. 
In 1804 he published in 2 vols. 4 to, a Latin translation 
from the Persian of the OupneFhat or Upanischaday i*t.y 
secrets which must not be revealed. It is a curious mix- 
ture of Latin, Greek, l^ersian, Arabic, and Sanscrit. (See 
Ed* Rei\y vol. i. pp. 412-421.) On the reorganisation of 
the Institute, Anquetil was elected a member, but soon 
afterwards gave in his resignation. He died at Paris 17th 
January 1805. Besides the works named aliove, he w'os 
the author of several others on subjects connected with 
the history and antiquities of the East. See Biographie 
UnioerselU ; Monthly Review y vol. Ixi. ; Lord Teignmouth^s 
Life of Sir William Jones, 

ANSBACH, or Anspach, originally Onolzbach, a 
town of Bavaria, capital of the circle of Middle Franconia, 
and formerly of the margraviate of Ansbach, situated on 
the Rezat, 25 miles S.W. of Nuremberg, and 90 N. of 
Munich. It is a pleasantly-built place, containing a castle, 
once the residence of the margraves, and still noted for the 
gardens that surround it ; several churches, the finest of 
which are those dedicated to St John and St Gunibert ; 
a gymnasium ; and a picture gallery. Tlie chief manufactures 
of Ansbach are woollen, cotton, and half-silk stuffs, earthen- 
ware, tobacco, cutlery, and playing cards. There is a con- 
siderable trade in grain, wool, and flax. In 1 791 the last mar- 
grave of Ansbach sold his principality to Frederick William 
II., king of Prussia ; it was transferred by Napoleon to 
Bavaria in 1806, an act which was confirmed by the 
Congress of Vienna in 1815. Population of the town, 
12,635. 

ANSELM, Archbishop of Canterbury, was bom in 1033, 
at or near Aosta, in Piedmont. His family was accounted 
noble, and was possessed of considerable property. Gun* 
dulph, his father, was by birth a Lombard,, and seems to 
have been a man of harsh and violent temper ; his mother, 
Ermenberga, was a prudent and virtuous woman, from 
whose careful religious training the young Anselm derived 
much benefit. At the early age of fifteen he desired to 
devote himself to the service of God by entering a convent^ i 
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but he could not obtain his father’s consent. Disappoint- 
ment brought on an illness, on his recovery from which 
he seems for a time to have given up his studies, and to 
have plunged into the gay life of the world. During this 
time his mother died, and his father’s harshness became 
unbearable. He left home, and with only one attendant 
crossed the Alps, and wandered through Burgundy and 
France. Attracted by the fame of his countryman, Lan- 
franc, then prior of Bee, he entered Normandy, and, after 
spending some time at Avranches, settled at the monastery 
of Bee. There, at the age of twenty-seven, he became a 
monk ; three years later, when Lanfranc was promoted to 
the abbacy of Caen, he was elected prior. This office he 
held for fifteen years, and then, in 1078, on the death of 
Herluin, the warrior-monk who had founded the monastery, 
he was made abbot. Under his rule Bee became the first 
seat of learning in Europe, a result due not more to his 
intellectual powers than to the great moral infiuence of his 
noble character, and his loving, kindly discipline. It was 
during these quiet years at Bee that Anselm wrote his first 
philosophical and religious works, the dialogues on Truth 
and Freewill, and the two celebrated treatises, the Mon- 
ologion and Proslogion* Meanwhile the convent had been 
growing in wealth, os well as in reputation, and, among 
other properties, had acquired considerable possessions in 
England. Anselm paid frequent visits to that country in 
connection with the convent lands, and by his mildness of 
temper and unswerving rectitude, so endeared himself to 
the English that he was looked upon and desired as the 
natural successor to Lanfranc, then archbishop of Can- 
terbury. But on the death of that great man, the rul- 
ing sovereign, William Rufus, seized the possessions and 
revenues of the see, and made no new appointment. 
About four years after, in 1092, on the invitation of Hugh, 
Earl of Chester, Anselm, with some reluctance, for he 
feared to be made archbishop, crossed to England. He 
was detained by business for nearly four months, and 
when al>out to return, was refused permission by the king. 
In the following year William fell ill, and thought his 
death was at hand. Eager to make atonement for his sin 
with regard to the archbishopric, he nominated Anselm to 
the vacant see, and, after a great struggle, compelled him 
to accept the pastoral staff of office. After obtaining dis- 
[lensation from his duties in Normandy, Anselm was con- 
secrated in 1093. He demanded of the king, as the con- 
ditions of his retaining office, that he should give up all 
' the possessions of the see, accept his spiritual counsel, and 
acknowledge Urban as Pope, in opposition to the anti-pope, 
Clement. He only obtained a partial consent to the first 
of these, and the last involved him in a serious difficulty 
with the king. It was a rule of the church that the con- 
secration of metropolitans could not be completed without 
their receiving from the hands of the Pope the Palliumy or 
robe. Anselm, accordingly, insisted that he must proceed 
to Borne to receive the pall. But William w’ould not per- 
mit this ; he had not acknowledged Urban, and he main- 
tained his right to prevent any Po[)e being acknowledged 
by an English subject without his permission. A great 
council of churchmen and nobles, held to settle the matter, 
advised Anselm to submit to the king, but failed to over- 
come his' mild and patient firmness. The matter was 
postponed, and William meanwhile privately sent messen- 
gers to Rome, who acknowledged Urban, and prevailed on 
him to send a legate to the king, bearing the archiepiscopal 
pall. A partial reconciliation was then effected, and the 
matter of the pall was compromised. It was not given by 
the king, but was laid on the altar at Canterbury, whence 
Anselm took it. Little more than a year after^ fresh 
trouble arose with the king, and Anselm resolved to pro- 
i ceed to Rome and seek the counsel of his spiritual fath^. 
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With great difficulty he obtained a reluctant permission to 
leave, and in October 1097 he set out for Home. William 
imm^iately seized on the revenues of the see, and retained 
them to his death. Anselm was received with high honour 
by Urban, and at a great council held at Bari, he was put 
forward to defend the Latin doctrine of the Holy Ghost 
against ihe objections of the Greek Church. But Urban 
was too politic to embroil himself with the king of Eng- 
land, and Anselm found that he could obtain no substantial 
result. He withdrew from Rome, and spent some time at 
the little village of Bchlavia. Here he finished his treatise 
on the atonement. Cur DevR and then retired to 

Lyons. In 1100 William was killed, and Henry, his suc- 
cessor, at once recalled Anselm, But Henry demanded 
that he should again receive from liim in person investi- 
ture in hjs office of archbishop, thus making the dignity 
entirely dependent on the royal authority. Now, the Papal 
rule in the matter was plain ; all homage and lay investi- 
ture were strictly prohibited. Anselm represented this to 
the king; but Henry would not relinquish a privilege 
possessed by his predecessors, and proposed that the matter 
should be laid before the holy See. The answer of the Pope 
realHrmed the law as to investiture. A second embassy was 
sent, with a similar result Henry, however, remained firm, 
and at last, in 1103, Anselm and an envoy from the king 
set out for Horae. The Pope, Paschal, reaffirmed strongly the 
rule of investiture, and passed sentence of excommunication 
against all who had infringed the law, except Henry. Prac- 
tically this left matters as they were, and Anselm, who had 
received a message forbidding him to return to England, 
unless on the king^s terms, withdrew to Lyons, where he 
waited to see if Paschal would not take stronger measures. 
At last, in 1105, he resolved himself to excommunicate 
Henry. His intention was made known to the king 
through his sister, and it seriously alarmed him, for it W8is 
a critical period in his affairs. A meeting was arranged, 
and a reconciliation between them effected. Tn 1106 
Ansclrn crotsed to England, with power from the Pope to 
remove the sonteiice of excommunication from the illegally 
invested churchmen. In 1107 the long dispute os to in- 
vestiture was finally ended by the king resigning his 
formal rights. The remaining two years of Ansel m^s life 
were spent in the duties of his archbishopric. He died 
2l8t April 1109. His canonization appears to have taken 
place in 1 194. 

Anselm may. with some justice, bo considered the first 
scholastic philosopher and theologian. His only great 
predecessor, 8cotus 15rigcna, had more of the speculative 
and mystical element than is consistent with a schoolman ; 
but in Anselm are found that recognition of the relation 
of reason to revealed truth, and that attempt to elaborate 
a rational system of faith, which form the special character- 
istics of scholastic thought. His constant endeavour is to 
render the (!ou tents of the CDhristian consciousness clear to 
reason, and to develop the intelligible truths interwoven 
with the Christian belief. The necessary preliminary for 
this is the i>ossession of the Christian consciousness, “Ho 
who does not believe will not experience ; and ho who has 
not experienced 'will not understand.” That faith must 
precede knowledge is reiterated by him, “Noque enim 
quaero intclligere ut credam, sod credo ut intelligam. Nam 
et hoc credo, quia, nisi credidero, non intelligam.” “ Chris- 
tlanus per 6dem debet ad intellectum proficere, non per 
intellectum ad fidem accedere.” “Rectus ordo exigit, ut 
profunda Christianae fidei credamus, priusquam ea praasum- 
amus ratione discutere.” But after the faith is held fast, 
the attempt must be made to demonstrate by reason the 
truth of what we believe. It is wrong not to do so. 

“ Negligentiae mihi esse videtur, si, postquam confirmati 
sumus in fide, non studerous quod credimus, intelligere.” 


I To such an extent does he carry this demand for rational 
I explanation that, at times, it seems as if he claimed for un- 
assisted intelligence the power of penetrating even to the 
mysteries of the Christian faith. On the whole, however, 
the qualified statement is his real view ; merely rational 
proofs are always, he affirms, to be tested by Scripture. 
{Cur Deus i. 2 and 38 ; De Fide Trin. 2.) 

The groundwork of his theory of knowledge is contained 
in the tract De Veritate^ in which, from the consideration 
of truth as in knowledge, in willing, and in things, he rises 
to the affirmation of an absolute truth, in which all other 
truth participates. This absolute truth is God himself, 
who is therefore the ultimate ground or principle both of 
things and of thought. The notion of God comes thus 
into the foreground of the system ; before all things it is 
necessary that it should be made clear to reason, that it 
should be demonstrated to have real existence. This 
demonstration is the substance of the Monologion and 
Prodogum, In the first of these the proof rests on the 
ordinary grounds of realism, and coincides to some extent 
with the earlier theory of Augustine, though it is carried 
out with singular boldness and fulness. Things, he says, 
are called good in a variety of ways and degrees; this 
would be impossible if there were not some absolute 
standard, some good in itself, in which all relative goods 
participate. Similarly with such predicates as great, just ; 
they involve a certain greatness and justice. The very 
I existence of things is impossible without some one Being, 
by whom they are. This absolute Being, this goodness, 
justice, greatness, is God. Anselm was not thoroughly 
satisfied with this reasoning it started from a posteriori 
grounds, and contained several converging lines of proof. 
He desired to have some one short demonstration. Such 
a demonstration he presented in the Proslogion ; it is his 
celebrated ontological proof. God is that being than whom 
none greater can bo conceived. Now, if that than which 
nothing greater can be conceived existed only in the 
intellect, it would not be the absolutely greatest, for w^e 
could odd to it existence in reality. It follows, then, that 
the being than whom nothing greater can be conceived, 
f.e., God, necessarily has real existence. This proof has 
rarely seemed satisfactory. It was opposed at the time by 
the monk Gaunilo, in his LUter pro Irmpiente^ on the ground 
that we cannot pass from idea to reality. The same 
criticism is made by several of the later schoolmen, among 
others by Aquinas, and is in substance what Kant advances 
a^inst all ontological proof. Anselm replied to the objec- 
tions of Gaunilo in his Liber Apologeticus, The existence 
of God being thus held proved, he proceeds to state the 
rational grounds of the Christian doctrines of creation and 
of the Trinity. With reference to this last, he says we 
cannot know God from himself, but only after the analogy 
of his creatures ; and the special analogy used is the self- 
consciousness of man, its peculiar double nature, with the 
necessary elements, memory and intelligence, representing 
the relation of the Father and the Son. The mutual love 
of these two, proceeding from the relation they hold to one 
another, symbolises the Holy Spirit The further theo- 
logical doctrines of man, original sin, free will, are de- 
veloj^d, partly in the Monologion^ partly in special 
treatises. Finally, in his greatest worl^ Cur Deus homo, 
he undertakes to make plain, even to infidels, the rationai 
necessity of the Christian mystery of the atonement. The 
theory rests on three positions: that satisfaction is 
necessary on account of God’s honour and justice; that 
such satisfaction can be given only by the peculiar person 
ality of the God-man ; that such satirfaction is really giver 
by the voluntary death of this infinitely valuable person, 
TTie demonstration is, in brief, this. All the actions of men 
are due to the furtherance of God’s glory ; if, then, there U 
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Bin, i.e.f if God’s hononr be wounded, man of himself can 
give no satisfaction. But the justice of Gh>d denude 
satisfaction; and as an insult to infinite honour is in itself 
infinite, the satisfaction must be infinite, ie.^ it must out- 
weigh all that is not Ood. Such a penalty can only be 
paid by Ood himself, and, as a penalty for man, must be 
paid under the form of man. ^tisfaction is only possible 
through the Qod-man, Now this God-man, as sinless, is 
ex^pt from the punishment of sin ; His passion is there* 
fore voluntary, not given as due. The merit of it is there- 
fore infinite; God’s justice is thus appeased, and His 
mercy may extend to man. This theory has exercised 
immense influence on the form of church doctrine. It is 
certainly an advance on the older patristic theory, in so 
far as it substitutes for a contest between God and Satan, 
a contest between the goodness and justice of Ood ; but it 
puts the whole relation on a merely legal footing, gives it 
no ethical bearing, and neglects altogether the conscious- 
ness of the individual to be redeemed. In this respect it 
contrasts unfavourably with the later theory of Abelard. 

Anselm’s speculations did not receive, in the Middle 
Ages, the resj)ect and attention justly their due. This was 
})erhaps owing to their unsystematic character, for they are 
generally tracts or dialogues on detached questions, not 
elaborate treatises like the great works of Albert, Aquinas, 
and Duns 8cotus. They hisve, however, a freshness and 
philosophical vigour, which more than makes up for their 
want of system, and which raises them far above the level 
of most scholastic writings. 

A full account of Anselm’s life is givpn by Eadmer, 
Vita Anselmu His works haj^e been frequently published ; 
the best editions are by Gerl^ron (containing the life, by 
Kadmer), Paris, 1675, 2nd ed. 1721; and in Migne, 
Patrolog^uz Curaua CompletuB^ vol. civ. 

The Cur Deus homo has b^n frequently published in a 
separate form. The Monologion and rrodogion have been 
translated, with notes, by Bouchitt^, Le KatimaUtme 
Chretien^ Paris, 1842. In addition to the copious notices 
in general histories of theology and philosophy, the follow- 
ing works may be referred to : — Mbhler, Arvtdm^ translated 
into English, 1842; Franck, Aruelmvon Canterbury^ 1842; 
Hasse, Anss/m von Cantering, I. “Leben,” 1843, II. “Philo- 
sophie,” 1852 ; Kemusat, Anselm de Cantorhery^ 1855, 
2d ed. 1868 ; R. W. Church, Hi Anselm, 1870. 

ANSELM, of Laon, a famous theologian, was born of 
very humble parents at Laon before the middle of the 
11th century. He is said to have studied under 8t 
Anselm at Bee. About 1076 he taught at Paris with 
great success, but not long afterwards removed to his 
native place, where his school for theology rapidly became 
the most famous in Europe. He died 1117. His greatest 
work was an interlinear gloss on the Scriptures, which has 
been frequently reprinted. Other commentaries apparently 
by him have l^n ascribed to various writers, principally 
to the great Anselm. A list of them, with notice of 
Anselm’s life, is contained in the Histoire Litthraire de la 
Franu, x. 170-189. 

ANSON, Gxosox, Lonn, the famous circumnavigator, 
was bom at Shuckl^rough Manor, Staffordshire, on the 
22d of April 1697. He entered the navy at the age of 
fifteen. By the time he was twenty-one he had been 
promoted to the command of the Weasel ” sloop, and by 
1724 to the command of the man-of-war Scarborough.” 
Between this year and 1735 he was engaged in active 
•ervioe^ chiefly on the Carolina stations in America, and a 
town and county, named Ansonborough, in South Caro- 
lina, commemorate his residence there. He was recalled 
in 1739, on the outbreak of the Spanish war, and entrusted 
with the command of a squadron of eight veeselsi equipped 
to annoy the Spaniards in the South S^ and to co-operate 


with Admiral Vernon across the Isthmus of Darien. Anson 
sailed in September 1740 ; doubled Cape Horn in a dan- 
gerous season ; lost most of his men by the scurvy ; and 
with only one remaining ship, the Centurion,” crossed 
the Pacific Ocean. If no considerable national advantage 
resulted from this voyage, Commodore Anson made his 
own fortune, and enrich^ his surviving compamons, by 
the capture of a rich galleon on her passage from Acnpulco 
to Manilla. He was no less fortunate in escaping a French 
fleet, then cruising in the Channel, by sailing through it 
during a fog. ^on after his return, in 1744, ho was 
appointed rear-admiral of the blue, and one of the lords of 
the Admiralty. In April 1745 he was made rear-admiral 
of the white, and the following year vice-admiral of the 
blue, when be was chosen member of parliament for the 
borough of Heydon. In 1747 ho intercepted, off Cape 
Finisterre, a powerful fleet, bound from France to the 
East and West Indies, taking six men-of-war and four 
]£ast Indiamen, not one of them escaping. The French 
admiral, Jonquilsre, on presenting his sword to the con- 
queror, said, Monsieur, vans avez vaincu V Invincible, et la 
Claire vous suit — “ Sir, you have conquered the Invincible, 
and Glory follows you,” }>ointing to the shi|)8 named the 
“Invincible ” and the “ Glory,” which hejiad taken. For his 
signal ser^ucoB he was created Baron Anson, of Soberton, 
in Hants, and vice-admiral of the red ; and, on the death of 
Sir John Norris, vice-admiral of England. In 1748 he 
was made admiral of the blue. In 1757 he became first 
lord of the Admiralty, and in 1701 admiral of the fleet, in 
which rank he continued, with a very short interval, until 
his death ; and the last service he performed was to convey 
Queen Charlotte to England. He died 6th June 1702. 
No book ever met with a more favourable reception than 
Lord Anson* s Voyage Bound the World, which, thouglj 
printed under the name of his chaplain, was comjjosed by 
Benjamin Robins under the inspection of, and from materials 
furnished by Lord Anson. 

ANSTEY, Christopher, poet, was son of the Rev. 
Christopher Anstey, rector of Brinkley, (Cambridgeshire, 
where he was born in 1724-5. He was educated at Eton 
and King’s college, Cambridge. He was originally de- 
signed for the church, but his degrees being withheld 
from him, he retired into privacy “upon a competent 
fortune.” He was rusticated from the university. A 
speech made by him in one of the public schools upon 
some offence given by him, thus began, “Doctores sine 
doctrinfi, magistri artium sine artibus, et baccalaurei baculo 
pbtius quam lauro digni.” The penalty was his rustication. 
He entered the army, and having married a daughter of 
Cabert of Allbury Hall, Herts, he obtained a seat in 
jiarliament for Hertford by his father-in-law'’s influence. 
One of the most glaring of current literary blunders is the 
common statement that the New Bath Guide of Christopher 
Anstey w'as in a great measure built on Smollett’s novel 
of Humphrey Clinker, The facts are that the New Bath 
Guide was published in 1766, whilst Humphrey Clinker 
was not written until 1770, and was first published in 
1771. It may be conceded that Sir Walter Scott holds 
the balance even in his verdict, as follows : — “But Anstey ’s 
diverting satire was but a slight sketch compared to the 
finished and elaborate manner in which Smollett has, in the 
firet place, identified his characters, and then filled them 
with language, sentiments, and powers of observation in 
exact correspondence with their talents, temper, condition, 
and dispmition ” ( Works of Smollett, Introduction). Per- 
haps “diverting” is a rather inadequate word, for there is 
depth of insight and weight of shrewd sense beneath the 
sparkle and ^e laughter of the New Bath Guide, The 
Election BaU, in Poetical Letters from Mr Inkle at Bath to 
hii Wife at QUmcuUr, sustained the reputation won by the 
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Ouide. It seems to us even more brilliant in its wit, and 
finely touched as verse. Other productions in verse and 
prose have long passed into oblivion. The poetical works 
were collected in 1808 (2 vols.) by the author’s son John, 
himself author of The Pleader^e Guide^ in the same vein 
with the New Bath Guide, He died on 3d August 
1805. , (A. B. G.) 

ANSTRUTHER-EASTER, a royal and parliamentary 
burgh of Scotland, in the county of Fife, situated on the 
Firth of Forth, 9 miles S. of St Andrews. It is on the 
whole an ill^built place, containing tanning, shipbuilding, 
and fish-curing establishments, and carrying on a con- 
siderable amount of sea-hshing and some coasting trade, to 
accommodate which a new harbour is in course of con- 
struction, under the direction of the Board of Fisheries. 
In 1871 the parliamentary burgh, which, along with 
Anstruther-Wester, Crail, Cupar, Kilrenny, Pittenweem, 
and St Andrews, returns one member to parliament, con- 
tained 1289 inhabitants ; the royal burgh had a population 
of 1169. Dr Thomas Chalmers was born at Anstruther- 
Easter in 1780. 

ANSTRUTHER-WESTER, also a royal and parlia- 
mentary burgh in Fifeshire, close to Anstruther-Easter, 
from which it is separated by a small stream called the 
Dreal Burn, In 1871 the population was 484. 

ANT. The insects included under this name are divisible 
into two distinct groups, which exhibit imiiortant differences 
not only in structure but also in habits. The familiar ant 
{F(yrmica\ found in Britain and Europe generally, belongs 
to an order of insects known as the llymmoptera^ of which 
division the bees, wasps, hornets, are also well-known 
examples. But the Termitee or white ants — insects which 
also live in social communities, and which inhabit tropical 
regions — belong to a different order, that of the Neurop- 
terom insects, and exhibit differences in several important 
respects from the ordinary ants. To both species or kinds 
of these forms it will be necessary to direct attention, 
and the familiar ants naturally fall to be considered 
first. I 

The Hymenopterous insects are distinguished by the 
]»osscssion of four membranous wings, although in certain 
exceptional instances — as among certain members of the 
ant community — the wings may be wanting. The organs 
of the mouth are partly fitted for mastication by the 
development of jaws, and partly for suctorial purposes by 
the possession of a proboscis or “ antlia.” The females of 
this order generally possess a terminal abdominal append- 
age, forming a “ sting ” {acvleue)^ or which may be used in 
the deposition of the eggs, when it is termed an ovipositor. 
The Hymenoptera, besides, undergo a “ complete ” meta- 
morphosis, — that is, in their passage from the egg towards 
adult or mature existence they appear first as grubs, or 
larvce^ then are enclosed in a pupa-case, and finally appear 
as the perfect, and generally winged insect, or “ imago.” 
The Hymenoptera exhibit, perhaps, the most remarkable 
development among insects of the faculty of instinct, and 
constitute excellent examples of so-called “ social ” insects, 
living in communities regulated by definite laws, each mem- 
ber of the society bearing a separate and well-defined part 
in the organisation and arrangement of the colony at large. 

From the earliest times ants have attracted the attention, 
not only of naturalists, but of philosophers and poets. 
The ancients were familiar with many of the phenomena 
characteristic of the ant colony. Aristotle and Pliny, for 
example, inform us that the labours of ants are regulated | 
in a great measure by the phases of the moon. Pliny 
also makes mention of a species which he alleges is found 
in Northern India, which were said to equal Egyptian 
wolves in size, and were supposed to occupy themselves in 
digging gold from the bowels of the earth, whilst the 
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inhabitants of the country were said to rob the ants in 
summer of their accumula^ winter treasures. 

The harvesting and grain-storing habits of ants, so 
familiar to the popular r^er, were at first supposed to be 
common to <Ul species of ants ; but this view has been abun- 
dantly proved to be erroneous, whilst the opposite extreme 
of asserting that no species practise these habits is to be 
viewed as equally incorrect In many cases it is probable 
that observers have been deceived into the supposition that 
certain species of ants really carried grains of corn in their 
mouths, whereas the so-called corn grains of these species 
were in reality the cocoons or pupee-cases containing the 
young and immature forms. And whilst most species of 
ants are granivorous, or vegetable feeders, certain species 
are as decidedly carnivorous. These latter kinds do not, 
therefore, participate in the frugal and industrious habits 
of their alliea 

The bibliography of ants is very extensive. Dr King, 
in the 23rd number of the Philosophical Trarisactionsy 
described the form of the eggs and of the larvse, and 
also the habits of ants in reference to their care of their 
young. Leeuwenhocck, the Dutch naturalist, traced the 
successive stages of development in the ants, and demon- 
strated the egg, “ larva,” “ pupa,” and “ imago,” or porftet 
insect. Swammerdam, with the application of the micro- 
scope, further advanced the knowledge of the development 
and structure of the ants ; and Linnseus {Memoirs of the 
Boyal Academy of Sciences of Stockholm) ascertained many 
facts relative to the reproduction of these forms, and 
determined that the winged ants are those which alone 
exercise the generative functions. A Mr Gould published 
An Account of English Ants, of which work a notice by 
the Rev. Dr Miles is given in the Philosophical Transac- 
tions for 1747. This account, excellent in many respects, 
is nevertheless erroneous in certain points, — the result 
of following too closely the analogy presumed to exist 
between bees and ants. Geoffroy {Histoire des Insectes 
qui se trouvent aux Environs de Paris), a good naturalist 
otherwise, is a bad authority on the subject of ants. 
The most complete series of observations on ants, which 
appeared among the earlier accounts of these forms, are 
those of De Geer, a Swedish entomologist {Mtmoires pour 
servir h VHistoire des Insectes), an observer on whose fidelity 
the utmost reliance may be placed. Olivier, in the Encyc- 
lopedic MHfuxlique (article Fourmi), summarised the know- 
ledge of his own and of preceding times, and described a 
few new species of ants ; and Bonnet, in his Observations 
sur les IruectesiycA, ii.), has given us some interesting, though 
by no means extensive information regarding the habits 
of ants. The “ sugar-ant” (?) forms the subject of a memoir 
in the Philosophical Transactions for 1790, this latter 
species having caused much havoc among the sugar-plan- 
tations of Grenada over a period of ten years. Latreille, a 
famous entomologist, in his special monograph {Histoire 
Naturelle des Fourmis), published at Paris in 1802, gave 
the most succinct and accurate account of the ant-tribe 
which had appeared up to that date. His description of 
the structure and classification of these insects is remark- 
ably clear, and he fully describes one hundred species 
known to himself, and mentions twenty-four species which 
he was enabled to describe from the reports of others. He 
distributed these species among nine families, selecting as 
the bases of his classification the situation and structure of 
the “ antennae” or “feelers,” and the disposition of the 
abdominal scales. 

The habits of ants receive the fullest attention at the 
hands of Pierre Huber of Geneva, who in a treatise (Traite 
des Moeurs des Fourmis Indigines) publidied in 1810, 
gave a very interesting, lucid, and valuable account of his 
native ant^ drawn from actual observation of the nests and 
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communities. This result be achieved by me^ of an 
ai^iaratus which enabled him to view the interior of the 
nest. Many facts have been added to the history of ants 
since 1810 ; the list of works and treatises upon this and 
allied entomological pursuits having been largely increased^ 
especially of late years. 

The constitution of an ant^sommunity may be readily 
appreciated \ but it is, at the same time, important to note 
the distinctions between the various groups or sects into 
which the curious colony is divided. A threefold dis- 
tinction of sex, resulting in the production of three kinds 
of individual forms, is to be perceived in the ant-colony, 
as well as among other h 3 rmenopterou 8 insects (e.g. bees). 
These three grades of individuals are known respectively 
as males, females, and neuters. The males and females 



are winged, — the former retaining their wings throughout 
life, and the latter losing these organs after the pairing is 
over. During the summer the winged males and females 
are produced in large numbers, and they soon leave the 
nest to take their “ nuptial flight ” in the air, in the course 
of which the females are impregnated. The function of 
the male ants having been thgs performed, they die ; the 
females, after im[)regnation, lose their wings ; and whilst 
in this comimratively helpless state they are conveyed by 
the neuters to new situations, where they become the 
founders of fresh colonies. 

Each fertile female or “queen ** is carefully attended by 
a retinue of “ neuters,** tlie latter being simply females the 
sexual organs of which are undevelojied. The curious 
experiments of entomologists have proved that, in all pro- 
bability, the cause of this differentiation of sex is deiiendent 
u|>on the nature of the food with which during the larval 
state the ant is fed. Exempted thus from all sexual 
functions, the duties of the neuters are confined to the 
I»erfonnance of all the offices which contribute to, or are 
connected witli, the welfare and labour of the ant-com- 
munity. They thus not only construct and build the nest 
or home, and keep it in constant and assiduous re])air, but 
they are also the providers of food and sustenance for the 
community ; and they act the part of nurses, in that they 
carefully attend to the hatching, nutrition, and rearing of 
the young. They are also the defenders of the colony, in 
that they protect the nest and its inmates from the attacks 
and assaults of nearly-related enemies or foreign foes. In 
connection with the defence of the ant-colony, certain 
6i>ecies possess peculiar neuters, termed “ soldiers,’* upon 
which the care and protection of the community more 
especially devolve. These “ soldiers ** are provide with 
large mandibles or biting-jaws, which constitute efficient 
organs of offence or defence ; and they are distinguished 
from the ordinary neuters by several characteristics in 
addition to this larger development of the jaws. 

Hegarding the more intimate structural differences which 
have been ascertained to exist between the various members 
of the ant-community, it may be remarked that the antennm 
of the male ants possess thirteen joints each, and those 
of the female twelve. The antennee of the neuters are com- 
posed of twelve joints. The abdomen of the male ant con- 
sists of seven joints, and that of the female and neuter of 
^six. The mandibles or large jaws of the female and neuter 
ants are larger than those of the males, and are frequently 


found to be serrated or even hooked at their extremities. 
The external sexual organs of the neuters correspond to 
those of the females, althot^h, as already remarked, the 
essential internal reproductive organs are wholly unde- 
veloped in the neuter ants ; and to this most important 
distinction there is added the absence of wings, the neuters 
being thus distinguished froin the females by a variety of 
characters, while the near relation is at the same time sho^ 
of the one series of truly sexual forms to those in which 
the sex is undeveloped. The neuters, it may lastly bo 
remarked, conform to the female characteristics, in having 
the abdomen provided with a sting, the mole ants being 
destitute of this appendage. 

The nervous system of the ants conforms to the ordinary 
insect-type ; but in these and other insect forms, we find the 
liighest development of those faculties to which the generd 
name of Instinct is applied. By instinctive acts, in their 
simplest sense, we mean those acts which an animal per- 
forms chiefly from impressions made by surrounding objects 
upon its nervous or sensory apparatus. These are very 
different in character and origin from the actions of tlie 
higher vertebrate animals, in which the independent faculty 
of mind operates as the direct source of action, in place 
of the surrounding circumstances of the lower form. Thus, 
in the case of ants, bees, Ac., wonderful as their opera- 
tions may appear, and regular and methodical as the 
manner in which they are performed may seem, it will be 
found that a marked uniformity and likeness of conditions 
exist, which tend to produce a corresponding similarity of 
effects. The same external conditions thus tend to induce 
undeviatingly similar series of phenomena, and under 
the operation of these acts the animal exercising them 
may justly be comf>ared to an automatic machine, or to a 
piece of mechanism, self-directing only in so far aa it is 
directed by external circumstances and outside conditions. 
Hence we find certain species of ants or bees invariably 
constructing similar series of cells or habitations, and 
engaging in the same labours as their predecessors, which 
labours or operations will be faithfully and exactly repeated 
by succeeding generations. And the automatic and me- 
chanical nature of instinctive acts may be clearly viewed 
when we contrast them in their essential nature with the 
directing intelligence and guiding impulse of mind, as we 
find these qualities exercised in the highest vertebrates. In 
the latter case, the mental impulse itself directs alike the 
physical and psychical operations, and so far from the 
animal being merely automatic, it assumes the higher 
phase of nervous action involved in self-originating mental 
impulse. The actions of the intelligent being are self- 
determined : those of the instinctive being originate from 
the outer world. Through the higher nervous centres the 
intelligent being first aj>preciates the outward circum- 
stances, and then reacts upon them ; the nervous centres 
of the lower being are, in the first instance, acted upon by 
the outer world, and then in their turn react upon the 
organism. Lastly, and in accordance with the more per- 
fect appreciation of external objects through sensations 
and perceptions, we have to note in the higher being the 
I operation of the educative power we entitle experience. The 
I ant or bee, when first intr^uced into the special sphere of 
its labours, assumes its functions, and performs its duties 
as perfectly as if it bad been engaged in their perform- 
ance for a lengthened period. And the long-continued 
performance of these duties will in no degree tend to make 
the ant or bee a more perfect or more skilful worker 
than when the performance of the duties first commenced 
Here, again, we observe the operation of the automatic 
powers; the lower animal, like the perfected machine, 
operates at once and without any previous exj^rience as 
perfectly as after a lengthened period of working. But, 
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in the higher operations directed by intelligence, the being 
acquires in a gradual manner, and only after a lengthened 
experience, the perfect manner of working. In the one 
case instinct incites the being automatically, or through 
the excitory outward impressions, to perform the acts ; in 
the other, an intelligent mind first appreciates the impres- 
sions, and, through the educative training of experience, is 
enabled' to perform the acts, and to understand in a greater 
or less degree the reasons which prompt and justify them. 

Apart from the possession of high instincts, however, we 
find ants, in common with many other insects, to be pos- 
sessed of very perfect sensea In addition to the large 
compound eyes with which most insects are provided, they 
possess simple organs of vision. The sense of smell also 
appears to represented in the ants and insects generally, 
but the seat of this sense has not been well or satisfactorily 
determined. Judging from analogy, however, the olfactory 
apparatus has been supposed to reside in the basal joints 
of the feelers or antenna?. Ants have been long observed 
to follow accurately the track of their companions. Bonnet 
concluded that they were enabled to follow up this line of 
march by their scent, and in proof of this he repeatedly 
drew his finger at various parts across the line of march. 
The ants, on arriving at the interrupted spots, seemed to lose 
scent, and directed their steps in an irregular and hesitating 
manner, but having once crossed the interrupted space of 
the finger track, they resumed their journey once more in 
a regular manner along the line of march. Latreille, with 
the view of ascertaining if the sense of smell resided in the 
antennae, cut off these organs in several ants, when he 
found that they appeared to lose their way, and to be 
incapable of directing their further steps. It may, how- 
ever, on obvious grounds be doubted whether this experi- 
ment may be deemed at all satisfactory or conclusive on 
the point. In this experiment it was noticed that the 
neighbouring ants appeared to observe the distress of their 
mutilated com|?anions, and they seemed to stanch the 
wounds of the sufferers by an application of the organs of 
the mouth to the wounded surface. 

The antennae in insects are certainly the organs of touch, 
but in ants these organs appear to subserve some undeter- 
mined function, in that through their agency communication 
may be made from one ant to tlie other. M. Huber was 
so strongly impressed with this latter fact, that be applied 
the' term langage antennal to the intercourse which he sup- 
posed took place between ants through the media of the 
antennae. For example, by each ant striking its Lead 
against its neighbour, and by the transmission of this 
impulse, the whole ant-community appeared to be warned of 
danger, and in other ways, but chiefly through the antennae, 
the sense of danger appears to be appreciated by each 
member of the colony. 

The food of ants has formed a debatable point ever since 
the attention of naturalists was directed to the in ^estigation 
of their economy. As already remarked, many species are 
truly carnivorous, and prey upon the soft parts of other 
insects, and particularly of larvae, which they are enabled to 
seize and capture with little danger and trouble. The well- 
known partiality of ants for animal food is taken advantage 
of by those who wish to obtain the hard parts or skeletons 
of animal forms ; since by placing an animal body within 
reach of an ant-colony, the soft parts are gradually eaten 
away, and the harder portions are left intact. In tropical 
climates, rats, mice, and poultry, even in a living state, are 
said to succumb to the attack of these creatures ; and man 
himself, as related by Provost in his Histoire General 
du Voyagei^ is even subject to the attacks of ants. Provost 
relates that an Italian missionary in Congo was awakened 
from sleep by his negroes, with the intelligence that an 
immense boide of ants was invading his house. Before he 


could rise they had already covered his legs, and the floor of 
his house was carpeted by a thick layer of the invading 
forms. Fire seemed to be the only preventive to their 
onward march ; and it was stated that cows were known to 
be devoured in their stalls by these creatures. These 
remarks may be viewed as applying more particularly to the 
white ante or termites, of which an account will be given 
afterwards. For sugar ants seem to have a special pre- 
dilection ; and they appear not only to obtain the saccharine 
matter from vegetables, but also to abstract it from animal 
sources. The aphides, or plant lice, become in this way the 
subjects of very extraordinary attentions on the part of ants. 
The plant lice possess a glandular structure, situated at 
the extremity of the abdomen, which communicates with 
the external surface by two small ducts. This gland 
secretes a sweet or saccharine liquid of viscous nature, of 
which ants are extremely fond, and the aphides appear to 
be literally “ milked by their smaller neighbours. The 
antennae of the ants in this case also appear to be the media 
of intercourse between the aphides and themselves, and by 
touching the abdomen of the plant lice with the antenna), 
a drop of the saccharine liquid exudes from the gland, 
which is eagerly seized upon by the ants; and in this 
fashion the milking process is continued until the ant is 
satisfied. The aphides, in this instance, appear voluntarily 
to surrender themselves for the purpose of affording the 
saccharine matter ; but it has been also alleged that certain 
species of ants keep aphides within their nests for the pur- 
])Ose of affording the desired matter. Whether or not this 
alleged domestication of the aphides by ants is to be deemed 
worthy of belief yet remaing to be proved. A single aphis 
may be occasionally seen surrounded by three or four ants, 
— the latter ordinarily finding the aphides on the leaves of 
plants and in their natural habitat. The association of 
ants and aphides, strange as it may seem, is not, how- 
ever, without its parallels in the history of the ant-colony. 
Thus wood-lice are not infrequently found as apparently 
normal guests within the ant-nest ; and Siva of Fisa observed 
a species of grasshopper, to which he has given the name 
Gryllus myrmecophilus, which inhabits the nest of an Italian 
ant. The ant-nest, in fact, appears to be the normal 
habitation of this grasshopper. 

The ant-nest forms a very interesting subject for con- 
sideration, and the various groups of ants differ widely in 
the outward form and internal plan according to which the 
nests are constructed, as well as in the materials of which 
the habitations are built. Clay, earth, and vegetable matters 
form the chief sources of supply, and excavations in the 
ground, or erections above ground, in trees, walls, and house- 
roofs, may be mentioned as the most common situations for 
the nests. The internal arrangement also varies even to a 
greater extent than the external appearance or materials. 
The general plan of the nest shows an arrangement of flats 
or stories, connected throughout by passages, and supported 
by definite pillars or partitions. The chief ends and objects 
in the construction of the nest appear to be directed to the 
preservation of the larvse, and to their protection from 
changes of temperature. During the night the larvse are 
plac^ in the furthest chambers of the nest^ the entrance 
to the nest being carefully secured for warmth and for ensur- 
ing protection from the raids of enemies. In the morning 
the larvse are transferred by the diligent neuters to the 
outer chambers, to which the sun’s heat has access; or 
they may even be exposed directly to the sun. A chimge 
of temperature or weather is sufficient to set the watchful 
neuters on the alert, and to cause them to hurry the larvae 
to the inner recesses of the abode, where they may be safely 
protected from the variable effects of the climate. 

Some of the most curious and extraordinary traits in ant- 
character relate to the acquiring by certun ants(a,^. Amazon- 
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ants) of the pape or immature young of other species, and 
the training and subjection of these pupm as slaves and 
servitors. Kegular raids and forays appear to be made by 
the slave>making ants upon the nests of certain species, the 
pupse of which are captured, and when developed brought 
into bondage and subjection to the captors. 

No closer imitation of the ways of man could well 
be found in the entire animal economy ; and the circum- 
stances of these curious cases have been so thoroughly in- 
vastigated that the matter is placed above the possibility of 
doubt or error. The relative position of the masters and 
slaves varies greatly, the extreme of hard servitorship being 
seen in some coses, whilst in other cases the position of the 
slaves is much easier. The slaves of Formica canguinea are 
aided by their masters in the work of the colony. But in 
the case of Formica rufescenB the labours of the slaves are 
greatly increased, — the entire work of the community 
devolving upon the unfortunate captives, and the neuters, 
laborious in other species, being merely employed in the duty 
of capturing fresh servitora This latter trait also appears 
among the Amazon-ants, which literally stir neither ** hand 
nor foot,’’ nor make any effort to help themselves, but 
are waited upon and attended in the most devoted manner 
by their willing serfs. The slave-making forays are by 
no means invariably destitute of bloodshed or warfare, 
and frequent and hot coinliats appear to be engaged in 
between the would-be masters and the 8{>ecie8 of intended 
slaves. Once captured, developed, and domiciled within the 
nests of their masters, the slave-ants appear to be thoroughly 
at home, and no effort at insurrection or attempt to gain 
their freedom appears ever to he jpade. The early state of 
development in which the pupse are generally captured, 
would necessarily favour the complete domestication of the 
captured ants within the home of the slave-making com- 
munity ; and the ants aj>{>ear to possess and exhibit the 
greatest care and solicitation for the welfare of their serfs, 
— the slaves being carried in the mouths of their owners 
when the latter shift tlieir abode, orundertake any ex|iedition 
leading them from home. 

From the accounts of Messrs Bates and Belt, we gain 
some curious and interesting information regarding species 
of ants [>eculiar to South and Central America, which ex- 
hibit marked differences in habits from all British or even 
other foreign species. Chief among these South American 
ants are the Foraging Ants (Eciion)^ of which there are 
several distinct species. These ants are truly carnivorous 
in their tastes, and ravage whole districts, their march 
being regarded with terror by the natives of Central 
America. Mr Bates tells us that different S[iecie8 have 
different modes of marching, by which they may be recog- 
nised. The Ecitoiis in Nicaragua are termed “Army Ants,” 
and they appear regularly to change their hunting-grounds 
in quest of food. Their community comprises males and 
females, and two kinds of neuters or workers — a “ worker- 
major,” or large-headed worker, and a small-headed kind, 
termed the “ worker-minors.” The former kind are noted 
for their elongated jaws ; and in some species these forms 
are denominated “ soldiers,” their peculiar office being the 
protection of the community from the attacks of enemies, 
or the making forays on the nests of other species, or uix)n 
other animals. The habit the Ecitons have of hunting in 
regular organised bands distinguishes them from other and 
more familiar British species Myrmica^ the Red 
Stinging Ant of Britain), which are predatory, but hunt 
in an irregular and ill-defined manner. One of the best- 
defined species of foraging ants is the EdUm predator j a 
small species which hunts in dense hordes, and marches 
rapidly over a territory. A moving phalanx of this species 
wfil extend over from 4 to 6 square yards ; and any unwary 
insect meeting with, or falling into the serried ranks, is 
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soon tom to pieces and devoured. Eciton kamata hunts 
both in dense masses or in detached columns. The nature 
of the prey appears to regulate the mode of march. Thus, 
when proceeding in columns, Mr Belt found that the Eciton 
hamaia was in search of the nests of another ant {Hypo- 
clin€a)y the larvce and pupas of which are seized by the 
Ecitons for the purpose of being brought up as slavqf), in 
accordance with the habits already alluded to. The Hypo- 
clineas rush out on being attacked, bearing their pui)ai and 
larvae in their jaws ; but the Ecitons at once seize the 
young ants, although they never appear to iigure the 
parent Hypoclineas. The latter appear a cowardly race, os 
they make no effort at self-defence, their habits leading 
them chiefly to milk aphides^ which they desert at once on 
seeing another and even smaller s[)ecies of ant approach. 
Birds and oitossums are terrified, as well as insects, at 
the Foraging Ants, and frequently fall victims to the deter- 
mined onslaught of the little furies. 

The other species of Ecitons comprise Eciton rapaxy the 
largest of the race, the body of which is half-an-inch in 
length ; Eciton legionuy famed for its ravages on other 
species of nnts ( Formica^ ; Eciton hamaia and E, drepmo- 
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phonty nearly related species ; and the so-called Wind 
Ecitonsy thus named from the imperfect condition of the 
eyes. The E. vastator and E, erraticay s]>ecies of blind 
Ecitons, proceed on their raids by means of covered roads 
or ways, which are excavated and formed in front at a rato 
corresponding to the advance of the army. 

8ome interesting information regarding the Henses and 
instincts of the Foraging Ants appears to corroborate the 
o[)inions of some earlier observers, already alludt*d to, on 
the subject. About a dozen individuals of Eciton hamaia 
were observed to assemble together, as if in consultation, in 
a tramway excavation in Nicaragua. One ant suddenly 
left the assembly, and ran up the per{>endicular side of the 
cutting. The example of this first ant was followed by 
several others, which ran after the first ant for a short 
distance, then returned, and again proceeded for a farther 
distance along the track of the first. The object of this 
proceeding was to make the track readily determinable by 
the succe^ing travellers, and the route of the first indi- 
vidual was unerringly followed by the others, who were at 
long distances behind. A portion of the trail was removed, 
when the ants ap|)eared at fault, and occupied tliMiselves in 
making detours until they again hit upon the interrupted 
track. On arriving at the top of the excavation, a suitable 
spot for hunting was descried, when the information 
appeared to be quickly communicated to those that were 
below, and the whole army rushed upwards in obedience 
to the behest of the scouts. All the Foraging Ants are 
migratory in habits, and appear to possess no fixed ]>lace of 
ab^e, but shift their camp at intervals of from four to six 
or more days. The temporary abode is found in hollow 
trees, or under fallen trunks. An Eciton, intentionally 
imprisoned beneath a stone, was discovered by a com- 
panion, who at once informed his neighbours. The other 
ants then came to the rescue ; and by biting at the stone^ 
trying to move it, and seizing the prisoned ant by the legs, 
they, by their united efforts, set their companion free. An 
ant embedded in clay, with only the points of the antennae 
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protruding, was discovered by his neighbours, and soon 
disentomb^ And in cases where the eflforts of one ant 
have been inadequate to release a comrade placed in peril, 
the others were duly informed of the fact, and hurried 
to assist their less fortunate neighbour. In crossing a 
crumbling slope, which was gradually disintegrating under 
the4)assage of the ant>army, a portion of the band, by 
adhering to each other, formed a solid })athway, over which 
the others passed safely. A twig formed a bridge across a 
small rill ; but this proving insufficient and too narrow for 
the transit of the army, it was widened by ants clinging to 
each side of the twig, and in this way the track was 
broadened sufficiently to admit of the easy passage of the 
mass. Such acts w'ould appear to lie beyond the category 
of purely instinctive processes, since they aj)pear to involve 
an adaptation of faculties to special cases, and result in 
special actions being instituted, and thus bear some resem> 
blance to what we familiarly see involved in the process of 
reasoning characteristic of man’s mental powers. The more 
ordinary operations of ant-life are purely instinctive, as has 
been already shown ; but it may bo a matter for considera- 
tion if the theory of some naturalists, that the higher 
development of instinctive powers is akin to reason itself, 
may not be tenable. Such instances as these just given of 
the curious and extraordinary acts of the Foraging Ants may 
servo to show from what circumstances the theory obtains 
supi>ort. Houzeau, in particular, among recent writers, 
adopts analogous views to these, and maintains that the 
ants most nearly approach man -in the arrangement and 
general nature of their social existence and condition. 

The Leaf-cutting Ants {(Ecodoma) are noted pests of 
central and tropical America ; and, os is implied by their 
name, commit fearful havoc among trees, laboriously 
and persistently carrying off in their mouths, piece by 
piece, the foliage of trees and shrubs, The orange, lemon, 
and mango trees in ]jarticular liave suffered from their 
attacks. Carbolic acid has been tried with success as a 
remedy against these ants, the use of this antiseptic 
killing large numbers ; and corrosive sublimate in powder, 
sprinkled across their paths, has a deadly effect upon the 
leaf-cutters. Coal tar has also been employed against them. 
Gigantic black ants, averaging an inch in length, are 
found in Central America. They are notable as being 
solitary in their habits, and possess well-develoj^d eyes 
and formidable stings. These forms contrast with the 
gregarious and social ants, in which the eyes are com- 
paratively weak, or may be rudimentary. 

Certain curious little ants {Pseudmnyrma Hcolor) inhabit 
the hollow thorns of the ‘‘ bull’s horn ” acacia of Central 
America. The horn-like thorns form the nest, the aperture 
being situated near the tip of the thorn. These ants pre- 
serve the plant from the attack of the Leaf-cutting Ants, 
and also from mammals feeding upon it. The ants obtain 
a supply of food from the i)lant, in the shape of a honey- 
like secretion, found in a gland situated at the base of the 
leaflets. Protected by, and at the same time protecting 
the plant, the intimate relations between the acacia and the 
ants may be argued to i)ossess a deeper significance than 
relates to a merely casual or chance connection. The 
CffTopia^ or trumpet tree of Central America, is ten- 
anted by ants, which obtain a sweet fluid, through the 
agency of brown scale-insects (Coccidce), kept by them 
in the cells of the trunk. This recalls the case of the 
aphides^ or ordinary plant lice, the ants sucking the fluid 
from the scale-insects through a dorsal or back-pore. The 
queen-ant in her royal cell is attended by a special bevy 
of CoccidcB, who supply her with the requisite food. The 
CoeeidcB in America take the place of the European 
aphides as ant-cows, but the tropical ants appear to 
attach themselves to other insects also. Thus, the leaf- 


hoppers (Membracis) are attended by ants, for the sake 
of the honey whi(^ the larvs exude. Those insects 
which are attended by ants are protected from the attacks 
of other animal forms ; and the shelter given to the ants 
thus serves to protect the tree or shrub, and to save it 
from becoming exterminated. 

The ** soldier ants,” referred to in the foregoing account 
of the Foraging Ants, are not peculiar to that race, many 
other species al^ possessing soldiers.” These forms, as 
has been already stated, appear to be merely neuters which 
have the jaws very largely developed, for the protection of 
the true neuters or workers, and for the defence of the nest 
generally. This further subdivision of the ant-community 
would seem to indicate an additional approach to the social 
arrangements which characterise the human state. 

The reproduction and development of the ordinary ants 
may be very briefly touched upon in the present notice. 
The impregnation of the femedes in their aerial nuptial 
flight has ^n already alluded to, as also has the death of 
the males after the congress. The impregnated femaleB are 
conveyed to the nest, and the deposition of eggs is pro- 
ceeded with, the young forms being tended through their 
larvae and pupae stages by the assiduous neuters. Unlike 
the bees, several female ants may inhabit the same nest ; 
and the swarming or exodus of the young ants, so far 
from having for its one and essential object the formation 
of a new colony, ap}>ears to be simply devoted to further 
reproductive measures. Thus, those that leave the nest 
are the fresh males and females, the sexual history of which 
has already been traced ; and the nest thus remains a more 
or lest permanent institq|jbion, changing its inmates only in 
part, and in exceptional circumstances alone giving origin 
to a new and independent colony. 

The stings with which the neuters and females are armed 
constitute formidable organs of defence. The poison, to 
which the violent or painful effects of the sting are due, 
appears to consist of a definite chemical organic compound, 
the chief acid of which is known by the appropriate name 
of formic acid, the formula for this compound being 
CH2O2. Formic acid is also found in the glands attached 
to the pointed hairs of stinging-nettles. This acid, in 
itself possessing irritant qualities of a high order, also 
appears capable of producing even more serious effects 
when manipulated by chended means. 

The ant-colony, powerful as we have seen it to be, and 
well protected as it undoubtedly is, is nevertheless subject 
to the attacks of enemies which wage a successful war 
against it. Certain species of ants appear to be more subject 
than others to the attack of such higher forms as the 
mammalian ant-eaters {Echidna and Myrmecophagidai) 
and armadillos, as well as to the onslaught of the insect 
ant-lion (Myrmeko). The latter literally digs a pit for his 



Fig. 8.— Aat-Uon (Sfyniielto/irmioalM). 

victim, in the bottom of which he lies securely hidden, 
ready to devour any unwary ant which may chance to 
tumble in* And even where the victim is not within 
actual reach of the Myrmeko^ the latter by means of a 
shower of sand-particles frequently succeeds in causing it 
to fall into the snare. Several substances which have a 
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noxious effect upon the ant-colony have been already men- 
tinned. Thus carbolic acid and corroeive sublimate appear 
to affect the ant-colony as poisonous agents; and solutions of 
tobacco, lime, soot, and walnut leaves, with urine, are also 
stated to prove effectual in destroying them, although these 
latter are decidedly inferior to the two first-mentioned 
substances. Corrosive sublimate, indeed, ap|>ears to have 
a curious and even specific action u{)on these forms, in 
rendering them actually manio/caX^ to use a phrase which 
is applicable generally to the human subject alone. Under 
the influence even of external contact with this substance, 
the ants in Grenada during their ravages of last century, 
were observed to be singularly affected, and were seen even 
to attack each other with outrageous violence, — an effect 
also corroborated of late years in Central America by Mr 
licit, who saw the rabid ants collected into small balls 
biting one another, and seizing hold of each other in a 
most extraordinary fashion under the influence of the 
mercurial poison. The corrosive sublimate, it is stated, can 
be effectively used only in dry weather. 

A brief description of the Termites^ or white ants, may 
appropriately conclude the jiresent article. These forms 
have ^ ready been stated to bo entirely different from the 
familiar and true ants, and to belong to the Neuropterous 
insects, whereas the true ants are classed with the Hymen- 
optera. They resemble the true ants in living in highly 
orgiinised social communities, and in being endowed with 
as high and as S{>ccia]i6ed instincts. But they differ from 
them, first, in the fact that they do not undergo a com- 
plete metamorphosis, that is, the Termite larvae and pu]ue 
resemble the perfect insect, and do not pass through the 
defined stages of change and development characteristic of 
the tnie ants, bees, and other insects. The young Termite, 
in fact, differs from the ordinary adult only in the non- 
possession of eyes, and from the sexual forms in the non- 
development of wings. The white ants inhabit the tropical 
legions of the world generally, but are found in the 
greatest abundance in tropical South America. Their 
nests form characteristic structures, rising sometimes to a 
height of 5 or 6 feet, and constructed of earthy particles 
worked into a mass as hard and durable 
as stone. Many species of Termites are 
known, but they resemble one another in 
essential structure and habits. As indi- 
cated by their popular name, they are of 
a whitish colour and are soft-bodied. The 
Termite community consists, as in the true 
ants, of males, females, and workers or 
neuters. In the true ants the latter are 
undevelo|)ed females, whereas in the Ter- 
mites the sex of the neuters is wholly 
undeterminable ; and in addition the 
workers are invariably divided into two 
distinct classes : the ** soldiers,’* with 
largely-developed jaws, whose sole office 
is to defend the community ; and the 
ordinary “ workers,” on whom devolves Pio. 4.-Whiu Ant 
the entire labour of the nest. Both classes 
of neuters are blind; and from a close 
examination of the eggs, the distinctions, not only between 
males and females, but also be- 
tween the soldiers and workers, 
may be easily seen. The dif- 
ference in fo^ so powerful in 
the development of sex and 
characteristics in other insects, 
does not therefore operate in 
the case of the Termites. The 
onum white ant colony and 

specieB also exhibits a division into subordinate groups and 
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classes, the recognition and characters of which are very 
difficult of determination. And on this, as well as upon 
other grounds, the organisation of the white ant com- 
munity is generally to be regarded as of a higher type than 
that of the familiar and true ants. 

The nest of the Termites is known as a termiiarivm^ 
the essential internal arrangement of which consists *of a 
large number and series of chambers, connected by galleries 
and passages. Entrance to the nest is afforded by con- 
cealed roads and subterranean passages. A large hillock 
may be a compound termitarium, formed by and inhabited 
bydifferent species; and certain kinds of Termites build their 
nests of smaller size, somotinies of the consistence of paper. 
Their structures may be attached to the branches of trees, 
or they may be entirely subterranean, or concealed under the 
bark or within the stems of trees. The latter s])ecies are 
those which destroy timber, furniture, and household objects. 

Within this curious home an equally curious community 
is found to reside. The king and queen represent the 
sexual part of the community, the true neuters or workers 
form the greater part of the ordinary individuals, and the 
soldiers and winged Termites complete the list of inmates. 
The royal cells, tenanted by the king and queen, exist in 
the inmost part of the nest, and are closely guarded by 
a retinue of workers. The king and queen are wingless 
and much larger than the neuter ants. The queen Ter- 
mite when within the royal cell is permanently gravid, 
the abdomen being immensely distended with eggs, which 
as they are produced, are seized upon by the workers. 



Vw. White Ant (Tmtu* heUleoiim), Gravid female. 


and conveyed to special cells prepared for their reception. 
The relations of the winged Termites to the other members 
of the nest long formed a subjec^t of great difficulty to 
naturalists ; but they appear to be males and females, 
which are ready to assume sexual relations, and to become 
the progenitors or kings and queens of new communities. 
The neuters are, accordingly, quite distinct from the sexual 
forms, and do not pass through any similar developmental 
phases, but differ from the others, even in the egg, as has 
been already mentioned. Occasionally a new termitarium 
may be found, in which a king and queen are absent, and 
which contains workers only. These, however, gradually 
prepare the nest for full conqdetion, by bringing eggs into 
the cells from a neighbouring termitarium, from which the 
due population of the colony will be in time produced. 

The exodus or swarming of the Termites appears to 
resemble more nearly that of the bees, although like that 
of the true ants, it is more purely reproductive in its nature, 
and not so much connected with the departure of fully grown 
forms from a hive which has become inadequate to the 
comfortable accommodation of all its inmates. The larvae, 
prior to the swarming, are fed and tended by the workers, 
the youngest larvae receiving the greatest share of attention. 
The workers apparently feed the larvae by injecting a fluid 
from their mouths into the larval cells; and in about a 
year after the deposition of the eggs the larvae become 
fully grown, and the period of the exodus arrives. The 
exodus generally takes place on damp evenings, or cloudy 
mornings, and may extend over several days, or until 
such time as all the males and females have emerged 
from the nest. Having reached the ground, the wings of 
each ant are shed by a natural effect — a seam or place of 
separation existing at the roots of the wings — and after 
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the throwing off of the wings, the surviving males and 
females pair, and become the parents of new colonies. 
Many fall victims to the attacks of enemies, as spiders, bats, 
lizards, toads, and goat-suckers. The pairs that survive 
take up their abode in some secluded situation, as under 
leaves, or under a clod of earth ; there the females become 
impregnated, and by-and-by a new hive and its population 
are produced. The Termites serve an important purpose, 
in the particular areas of tlie world they inhabit, in disin- 
tegrating, removing, and destroying decaying wood. 

See Moggridge’s Harvesting Ants and Trap Door Spiders; 
Bates's Naturalist on the Amazons; Belt^s Naturalist in 
Nicaragua^ itc. (a. w.) 

ANTililUS, in Greek Mythology, a giant of Lybia, 
the son of Toscidon and Ge (Terra). He compelled all 
strangers jiassing through the country to wrestle with him, 
and as, when thrown, he derived fresh strength from each 
successive contact with his mother earth, he proved invin- 
cible. With the skulls of those whom he had slain ho built 
a temple to his father. Hercules, in combat with him, 
discovered -the source of his strength, and lifting him up 
f rom the earth crushed him to death. The struggle between 
Antaeus and Hercules is a favourite suViject in ancient 
sculpture. 

ANTALCiDAS, a Spartan politician, who rendered con- 
spicuous service to his native state at one of the turning- 
points in Greek history. He comes first into notice as 
ambassador from Sparta to Tiribazus, the Persian satrap 
of Ionia, to sue for peace (393-2 n.c.) Upon hearing of 
this the Athenians, becoming anxious lest they should lose 
their growing ascendency, also sent an embassy, at the 
head of which was Conon, to counteract the efforts of the 
»Spartans. Tiribazus favoured the cause of Sparta, and 
secretly su])])]ied Antalcidas with the means of carrying 
on war against Athens. Artaxerxes, however, disapprov- 
ing the conduct of his satrap, recalled him, and aj)pointed 
Struthas, wdiose synquithies were ou the side of Athens, in 
his piaffe. But this check to the policy of Antalcidas was 
only toini)orary. In a few years circumstances became 
even more favourable than at first to a successful negotia- 
tion, Tiribazus having been restored to his satrapy, and 
accordingly, in 388-7, Antalcidas was again sent upon an 
embassy to Asia. By skilful diplomacy he succeeded in 
securing the active assistance of the Persian power against 
Athens. Ai)[>ointed on his return admiral of the Spartan 
fleet, he carried on a naval warfare in a manner so vigor- 
ous, that ihe Athenians were glad to accept peace on the 
terms Artaxerxes chose to dictate. These were made 
known by Tiribazus to a congress of do[)utie8 from Sparta, 
Argos, and Athens, and formed the basis of ^*the peace 
of Antalcidas,’’ so called from its being arranged in 
accordance with the views of the Spartan ambassador. 
Antalcidas seems to have been engaged in another mission 
to Persia in 371 ; but the later incidents of his career are 
involved iu uncertainty. Plutarch states that he committed 
suicide on the failure of his last mission, but there seems 
no proof of this. 

ANTALO, a town of Tigre, in Abyssinia, capital of the 
district of Enderta, situat^ in lat. 13" 17' N., and long. 
39" 28' E., on a plateau about 8000 feet above the level of 
the sea, out of which a steep hill rises on the north of the 
town, while beneath it a wide plain stretches southward. 
A large part of Antalo is now in ruins, but it still possesses 
a weekly market of considerable importance, and contains 
several churches. Its population was once estimated at 
8000. 

ANTARA, or, as he is usually called, Antar, an early 
Arabian warrior and poet, famous as the author of one 
of the poems hung up in the Kaaba at Mecca, and as 
the hero of a romance which bears somewhat the same 
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relation to Arabic literature which the Arthurian legend 
bears to our own. He was the son of Shedad-el-Atei, a 
warrior in the army of Zoheir, by Zabuba, a negro slave 
who had been captured in some plundering expedition ; 
and, if we can trust the Arabian romancist, he bore strong 
evidence of his negro origin. He spent his youth in 
servitude and neglect, but soon became known for his 
strength and high-handedness. Before long, while 
yet a slave, he fell in love with his cousin, the l^utiful 
Abla, whose praises are still preserved at Mecca, but at 
the same time had the misfortune to incur the hate of his 
father’s wife, Shameeah. A number, however, of happy 
opportunities presenting themselves, he showed such extra- 
ordinary prowess against some hostile tribes, that his father 
was constrained to join in the public appreciation of his 
services, and to recognise him as his son. He now gradu- 
ally rose in favour, and held for long a position of the 
greatest influence among his people, filling the surrounding 
country with the fame equally of his song and his sword. 
In a great war between two rival tribes, which lasted forty 
years, he is said to have played a very prominent part. 
The time and manner of his death are matter of dispute, — 
Ibn Doreid making him be slain by Wasr-ben-Jaber, while, 
according to Abu Obeida, he died a natural death when 
well stricken in years. Wherever the Arabic language is 
known his fame is still green ; and frequent references are 
made to Chuhli Antar^ Istabli Antar^ Antar’s house and 
Antar’s stable. By whom the romantic account of his 
life was originally written is far from being satisfactorily 
decided ; but it is generally ascribed to Asmai, who lived 
at the court of Harun-id-liashid. It is composed in rhyth- 
mic prose, interspersed with fragments of verse, many of 
which are attributed to Antar himself. The style is remark- 
ably pure, and a picture is afforded of early Arabian life 
that is equally graphic and minute. The romance, w'hich in 
its fuller form extends to fifty or sixty MS. volumes, was first 
brought under EurojHjan notice in 1802 by Von Hammer, 
who, after repeated perusal, spoke of it as surpassing the 
Arabian Nights in interest and beauty. Sir William Jones 
had already written in the highest terms about a imrt of 
it which had fallen in his way. In 1820 Terrick Hamil- 
ton, brother of W. Hamilton, the author of Jjlgyptiaca^ 
published a translation of a portion of it from a condensed 
Syrian manuscript obtained at Aleppo; and this gave 
occasion for a number of articles on Antar in our periodical 
literature. (See Von Hammer, Mines de V Orient^ 1802; 
Arnold’s Leipsic, 1850; Ahlwardt’s Divans of 

Six Ancient Arabic Doets, London, 1870; Kitto’s Journal 
of Saxred Lit^ 1850.) 

ANTARCTIC OCEAN, a name that should, strictly 
speaking, be applied only to the ice-bound sea to the south 
of the antarctic circle ; in practice, however, it is usually 
vaguely extended so as to include more or less of the cold 
regions round the south pole, without reference to tho 
circle. As compared with the corresponding Arctic Ocean, 
little is known about this portion of the earth’s surface ; . 
but it is sufficiently clear that the cold and the dangers to 
navigation in the southern ocean greatly exceed those of 
the northern, and that human beings and most other ani- 
mals cannot, or at least do not, oidinarily subsist within 
its limits. See PotAB Regions. 

ANTELOPE. The term antelo])e is applied to denote 
a genus of MammaHoy included in the Ungulate or Hoofed 
order of that large class. Of the ungulate or hoofed 
mammals, the Ruminants^ or those that ** chew the cud,’^ 
form a chief subdivision ; and the antelopes, sheep, oxen, 
and goats, are included and classified together in this 
division as the family Cavicomioy or “hollow-horned” 
ruminants. The chief character by which the Caviedmia 
are distinguished from other families of the Ruminantia 
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coQsistB in the peculiar and characteristic type of structure 
of the horns. These appendages are essentially processes 
of the frontal or forehead bone of the skull, and so far 
from being deciduous, — that is, being shed at stated periods, 
as in the deer, the horns in the Cavicornia are permanent 
and persistent throughout life. The process arising from 
the frontal bone constitutes the inner shaft, or “ core ” of 
tlie horn ; and this bony core is covered by a horny sheath. 
The horny sheath is purely epidermic in its origin and 
nature ; that is, it consists of a special development of the 
outer skin or epidermal tissue. When the structures are 
contrasted with the horns of the deer,— with which group, 
it may be remarked, the antelopes are frequently confused, 
but from which they are essentially distinct,— they are at 
once seen to be different in every particular. The horns 
or “ antlers ** of the deer are solid, and consist entirely of 
bony tissue ; and they are, furthermore, shod annually. 

The antelopes, with the other Cavicornia, participate in 
the following characters, in addition to those furnished by 
the structure of the horns. Both sexes are generally ])ro- 
vided with horns. The dental formula or arrangement of 
the teeth exhibits a want of incisor teeth in the upper, and 
six incisors in the lower jaw ; canines totally wanting in 
the upper jaw, and two in the lower jaw ; and twelve 
molars in each jaw. The dental formula, therefore, runs 
thus 


The feet are cleft; and accessory or supplemental hoofs 
exist on the back aspect of the fe^. 

The antelope family {Antilopida*)^ including a great 
number of different species, is generally distinguished from 
the allied families of the sheep, oxen, and goats, by the 
light, graceful, and deer-like form of its members. The 
horns are chiefly cylindrical in shape, but may bo twisted 
in an annular or spiral manner. The beard, or dew-lap,” 
characteristic of the deer tribe, is generally absent in tlie 
antelopes ; and of all the Cavicornia, they (xmstitute tlie 
only family in w'hich the curious “ tearqdts ” or lachrymal 
sinuses ” of the eyes are found. These latter organs are 
small sacs situated below the eyes, and devoted to the 
secretion of a yellow substance of a sebaceous or waxy 
nature. 

As regards their distribution, the antelopes are chiefly 
found in the eastern hemisphere, and Africa appears to be 
the great centre of distribution of the grou}). South Africa 
is especially rich in antelopes, and they may bo regarded 
as representing in that continent the deer of other regions 
of the world. In habits they are, for the most part, 
gregarious, and are frequently found in immense herds 
inhabiting the grassy plateaus and jdains; whilst some 
species are exclusively mountainous in their distribu- 
tion. 

The particular form to which the name of “ antelope ” has 
been generally assigned is the Anillojie cervicapra (Plate 1. 
fig. 5), found in the East, and distinguished by the triple 
curve of its annulated horns. The gazelle or Barbary ante- 
lope (Gazella Dorcas) has long been famed in the poetic 
imagery of Eastern writers. It has two small black horns. 
The algazel (GazeUa Leucoryx) (Fhte 1. fig. 2), found in 
Persia and Arabia, has slender limbs, and the horns of the 
male are horizontal, bent backwards, obliquely annulated, 
with smooth tips, and nearly three feet long. Several 
nearly allied species inhabit the northern portions of Africa, 
the G<uella CoHnna (Plate 1. fig. 3) exemplifying one of 
these latter forms. The springbok (Gazella Euchre) of the 
Dutch settlers, or “springer” antelope, is a well-known 
form inhabiting the southern districts of Africa. The 
Boms are simple and annulate, and are curved, so as to 
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form a lyrate or lyre-shaped figure. This animal’s activity 
and powers of leaping have procured for it its familiar 
names; and travellers have long noted the immense numbers 
of these forms which congregate in vast herds in the plains 
of Southern and Central Africa. The bontebok {Gazella 
Pygarga)^ and the blesbok (Gazella albifrons)^ are allied to 
the springbok, and inhabit the same regions as that fofm. 
The other species found in Southern Africa include the 
rarer blue antelope (Gazella Itucophtfu)^ and tlie roan ante- 
lojie (Gazella equim)^ a large species described by Burchell. 

The water bok (Kolttts fllipsiprymnus) (Plate 1. fig. 4), 
a well-known African form, is of considerable size. Its 
familiar name has been derived from its habit of frequent- 
ing rivers, and from its powers of sw’imming. The horns 
are large, curved, and spreading. The klippspringer (Orech 
tragus saltatrix) of South Africa has a close resem- 
blance in size and liabits to the European chamois. The 
koodoo (Strepskeros Koodoo) (Plate L fig. 1), inhabiting 
South and West Africa, and otherwise widely distributed 
over the continent, is jirovided with very long spiral 
horns, which, however, exist only in the male animals. 
These latter antelopes rejiresent “ solitary ” sjiecies, that 
is, they are generally found living in detached jiairs, or as 
solitary individuals. A related species to the koodoo has 
been described under the name of Antilope D<rria, 

The pigmy antelopes present examples of singular mem- 
bers of the family, in that they are of exceedingly diminutive 
size. The Guevei (Antilope [or Crqyftnlolophvs^ pygmcpa) 
presents two well-marked varieties, and one female speci- 
men of the smaller variety scarcely exceeded the dimensions 
of a large rat. Tlie guevcis occur .on the Guinea Coast, 
but are also occasionally found at the Caj)o of Good Hope. 
The bush antelope (Cephalolophm sylmrultrtx\ inhabiting 
the districts around Sierra Leone, is also of a smaller size 
than tlie more typicral antelopes, and is nearly related to 
the preceding forms. The harnessed antelope (Antilope 
svmpta) (Plate 11. fig. 1), so named from the white stripes 
with which its body is encircled, lias been described as 
o(?curring in Senegal. 

The eland or irnjioplKK) (Boselaphus Oreas) is one of the 
largest of the antelopes, and is ox-like in its general pro- 
|K)rtions and appearance. The liorns are straight and 
erect, and the breast possesses a “ dew-laj» ” or tuft. It 
inhabits the fiat lands of Southern Africa. Allied to the 
elands, bnt of smaller size, we find the addax (Oryx naso- 
maculat(t). Of this species there are several varieties ; but 
the typical form is found in Northern Africa, and is dis- 
tinguished by the elongated sj>iral horns. 

The gnus of South Africa form connecting links be- 
tween the antelope and ox families, presenting characters 
in external aspect which separate them out os singular 
and somewhat abnormal forms. The gnu proper or 
wildebeest (Catoblepas Gnu) (Plate II. fig. 5), and the 
bastard wildebeest (Catoblepas Gorg<m\ are the t\W) forms 
included in this genus. The head is bovine in its appear- 
ance, and to the ox-liko head are added the maive of 
the horse, the limbs of the stag, and the' hqnis of the 
buffalo. The horns are possessed hy both wtxes, and are 
curved from their broad bases, at first downwards and for- 
wards, their terminal portions being directed upwards and 
backwards. These animals resemble a small horse in size, 
and occur in large herds on the fiat steppes of Southern 
Africa, although they appear to be migratory in habits, and 
to have a wide range in distribution over the southern half 
of the continent. 

Having thus indicated the more familiar of the ante- 
lopes inhabiting the great African or central tract of distri- 
bution of the family, we may next glance at the species 
found in the other continents. The Chinese antelope 
(Antilope gutturosa), or dzerin of the Mongolian Tartars, 
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posaesaes abort, thick hor^ directed backwards, divergent, 
with their points turned inwards. It occurs in the deserts 
lying between China and Thibet. The chiru {PantholopB 
lIodg%onii\ inhabiting Thibet and the mountainous slopes 
of the Himalayas, possesses elongated horns of an annulated 
character, and is besides distinguished by a soft glandular 
Bw^iing above each nostril. It has an abundant woolly 
coating ; and from the fact of it sometimes appearing with 
a single horn, — the second horn being rudimentary or un- 
developed,~the mythical tales of “ unicorns ” are supposed 
to have arisen. 

The chicara (Tetracerus quadricornin) (Plate II. fig. 4), 
or four “horned antelope, found in the forests of India 
generally, and plentifully in Bengal, is of small size, and 
distinguished by the presence, in the males only, of four 
horns, the larger pair of wliich are situated on the upi>er 
aspect of the forehead, and are smooth, erect, inclined 
slightly forwards, divergent, and about three inches long. 
The smaller horns are situated in front of the first pair, 
and average in length an inch or more. The nyl ghau 
(Portax pkta) (Plate II. fig. 3), found in Northern Indio, 
like its African representative, the gnu, appears to unite 
in itself the characters of the antelopes and oxen. The 
native name of the creature, nyl ghau^ signifies Hue 
oj?, and by the inhabitants of India it is regarded as 
being an ox, although its true place is undoubtedly among 
the antelopes. In size the nyl ghau resembles a stag; 
the tail is tufted ; atid the horns, occurring in the males 
only, ore curved upwards, and diverge at their extremities. 
The nyl ghau is susceptible of being partly domesticated, 
and it has been ascertained to breed freely in a tame 
state. 

The European species of antelope include the chamois 
{Rupicapra I'ragusi) (Plate II. fig. 2), and the saiga {Calm 
or Antilocapra Saiga), The former is essentially European 
in its distribution, but the latter extends from Poland 
and Russia into Asia. The chamois inhabits the Alps 
and mountains of Southern Europe, and occurs in small 
herds. The horns are present in both males and females, 
and are of small size, and recurved at their extremities. 
The chamois may be regarded as tending to link the ante- 
lope type to that of the sheep. The saiga is distinguished 
by the large size of the horns, and by the peculiar con- 
formation of the nose, the opening of which is large, and 
bounded by a soft cartilaginous margin. 

The American continent possesses but two representa- 
tives of the antelope family. These are the so-called Rocky 
Mountain sheep or goat — a true antelo]>e — and the prong- 
buck or cabrit of North American regions. The Rocky 
Mountain sheep or goat {/laplocerus laniger)^ possessing a 
coat of long woolly hair, is closely related to the chamois 
of Europe ; and in this form, as well as in the prongbuck, 
the connection between the antelopes and goats may be 
traced. 

The prongbuck(i4 i7ocflf/)ra/Mrc^(5Ta or a7?w’ncana)(Plate 
I. fig. 6) presents a singular exception to the other mem- 
l)ers of the antelope family, in the deciduous nature of the 
sheaths of the horns, which are annually shed and deve- 
loped. Accessory hoofs are wanting in the prongbuck, and 
the lachrymal sinuses of other antelopes are undeveloped ; 
as also are the inguinal }K)res,” or groin-sacs, found in 
most members of tlie family, and which secrete a viscid 
substance, the function of which is undetermined. The 
females are devoid of horns, and those of the males are 
branched in front, or are furcate, '^-^a conformation of 
these structures not found in any other member of the 
antelope family. The chief habitat of the prongbuck 
appears to be the prairie lands of Central America, and its 
northern limit would appear to be about the fifty-third 
degree of north latitude. (a. w.) 
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ANTEMNiE, a small Latian town, of great antiquity^ 
built on the top of a hill that rose above the alluvial 
plain at the meeting of the Anio and Tiber, Hersilia, 
the wife of Romulus, was a native of Antemnse ;.and the 
city was one of those that endeavoured to avenge the 
rape of the Sabine women. In purely historic times it 
is of the smallest importance, ^e ^mnites were pur- 
sued thither by Crassus, after the battle of the Colline 
Gate (82 B.C.), and surrendered there to Sulla. In 409 
A.D. Alaric encamped on the hill, which now retains no 
trace of the ancient city. 

ANTENOR, a Trojan elder of great prudence, who 
advised his fellow-townsmen to send Helen back to her 
husband, and in various ways showed himself not un^ 
friendly to the Greeks. In the Homeric poems there is no 
intimation of this disposition having led him into any 
breach of his natural allegiance ; but in the later develop- 
ment of the romance he appears as a full-blown traitor, 
and in the general sack of the city his house, distinguished 
by a panther’s skin at the door, is spared by the victors in 
reward of his treachery. He afterwards, according to various 
versions of the legend, either rebuilt a city on the site of 
Troy, or settled at Cyrene, or became the founder of Padua 
(Patavium) and several other towns in Eastern Italy. 

ANTENOR, son of Euphranor, the native sculptor to 
whom the Athenians were indebted for the bronze statues 
of Hannodius and Aristogiton, which, after adorning the 
Ceramicus, were carried off to Susa by Xerxes, and re- 
stored, it is probable, by Alexander. 

ANTEQUERA, an ancient city of the province of 
Malaga, in Spain, supposed to be the Roman Antiquarian 
or Anticariay beautifully situated in a fertile valley on the 
south of the river Guadaljorce, 28 miles N. of Malaga, 
and 45 W. of Granada. It occupies a commanding 
position, while the remains of its walls, and of a fine 
Moorish castle on a rock that overhangs the town, show 
how admirably its natural defences were supplemented by 
art. In 1410 it was recaptured from the Moors by the 
regent Fernando, and thereafter became one of the most 
important outposts of the Christian power in Spain, An- 
tc(jucra possesses manufactures of flannels, |)aper, leather, 
silk, soap ; it has also a large trade in grain, fruit, and oil, 
while marble is quarried to a considerable extent in the 
neighbourhood. Population, 27, 201 . 

ANTHEM is derived from the Greek avrtc^va, through 
Uie Saxon Antefn, and originally had the same meaning 
as antiphony. (See Antiphony.) It is now, however, 
generally restricted to a form of musical composition 
peculiar to the service of the Church of England, and 
appointed by the rubrics to follow the third collect at 
both morning and evening prayer, in choirs and places 
where they sing.” Several anthems are included in the 
English coronation service. The words are selected from 
Holy Scripture, or in some cases from the Liturgy, and the 
music is generally more elaborate and varied than that of 
psalm or hymn tunes. Anthems may be written for ^li 
voices only, for the full choir, or for both, and according 
to this distinctionarecalled respectively Vef'se, Full, and FuU 
mth Verse* Though the anthem of the Church of England 
is analogous to the moUtt of the Roman Catholic and Lu- 
theran Churche8,both beingwritten for a trai ned choir,and not 
for thecongregation, itisasa musical form ^entially English 
in its origin and development. The English school of musi- 
cianshas from the first devoted its chief attention to this form, 
and scarcely a composer of any note can be named who has 
not written several good anthems. Tallis, Tye, Bird, and 
Farrant, in the 16th century ; Orlando Gibbons, Blow, and 
Purcell, in the 1 7th ; and Cro^ Boyce, Kent, Nares, Cooke, 
and Samuel Amoldi, in the 18th, have composed anthems 
which are still to be regularly heard in cathedral services. 
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ANTHEMIUS, a Greek mathematioian and architect 
of great genina, who prodnced, under the patronage of 
Justinian (532 a.d.), the original and daring plans for 
the church of St Sophia, in Constantinople, which strik- 
ingly displayed at once his knowledge and his ignorance. 
He was one of five brothers — the sons of Stephanus, a 
physician of Tralles — who were all more or leas eminent 
in their respective def^ments. Dioscorus followed his 
father’s profession in his native place ; Alexander became 
at Rome one of the most celebrated medical men of his 
time; Olympius was deeply versed in Roman jurispru- 
dence; and Metrodorus was one of the distinguished 
grammarians of the great Eastern capital. There appears 
to be good grounds for believing that Anthemius antici- 
pated Bufibn in the invention of burning glasses ; he has 
also been credited, though on very dubious authority, with 
a knowledge of gunpowder, or some similar compound, and 
with a certain acquaintance with the force of steam. 
Some portions of his v^pl rrapa^^tov firjxavrj/idrtav were 
published by Dupuy in 1777, and also appeared, in 1786, 
in the forty-second volume of the Hist ds VAcad. des Inscr. 
(See Gibbon’s Dec. and Fally vol. vii* cap. xl. ; Procopius, 
de jEdiJic.^ 

ANTHESTERIA, an Athenian festival held annually 
in the month of Anthesterion, corres^Kinding nearly to our 
February, at which time the wine stored at the previous 
vintage was considered fit for use. The object of the 
festival was to celebrate the arrival of that season, and the 
beginning of spring. It lasted three days, from the 11th 
to the 13th of the month. On the Ist day, called 
Pithoigia^ or “jar opening,” Illations were offered from 
the newly-opened jars to the god of wine, all the house- 
hold, including servants or slaves, joining in the festivity 
of the occasion. The rooms and the drinking vessels in 
them were adorned with spritig flowers, as were also the 
children over three years of age. The second day, wdiich 
was named Choes^ or “ the jiouring,” was a time of nierry- 
making. The {»eople dressed themselves gaily, some in 
the disguise of the mythical personages in the suite of 
Bacchus, and paid a round of visits to their acquaintances. 
Drinking clubs met to drink off matches, the winner being 
he who drained his cup most rapidly. Others did not for- 
get deceased relations, but jioured libations on their tombs. 
On the part of the state this day was the occasion of a 
|>eculiarly solemn and secret ceremony in one of the 
temples of Bacchus, which for the rest of the year was 
clos^. The Basilissa, or Basilinna, wife of the Archon 
Basileus for the time, went through a ceremony of marriage 
to the wine god, in which she was assisted by fourteen 
Athenian matrons, called Geraras^ chosen by the Basileus, 
and sworn to secrecy. The third day was named x^pot^ 
or “jugs.” Cooked fruit of all kinds was offered to 
Mercury, in bis capacity of a god of the lower world ; re- 
joicings and games were held ; and though no tragedy was 
allow^ to be jierformed in the theatre, there was yet a 
sort of reheari^ at which the players for the ensuing 
dramatic festival were selected. 

ANTHOL(Xiy. The term anthology, literally denot- 
ing a collection of flowers, is figuratively applied to any 
selection of literary beauties, and especially to that great 
body of fugitive poetry, comprehending about 4500 pieces, 
by upwards of 300 writers, which is commonly known as 
the Gnxn: Anthology. 

Literary History of the Greek Anthology, — The art of 
occasional poetry had been cultivated in (Ir^ece from an 
wly period, — less, however, as the vehicle of petiBonid feel- 
ing, ^an as the recognised commemoration of remarkable 
indiyidoals or events, or the accompaniment of votive 
Seringa. Such comporitions were termed epigrams, f.f., 
inscrqitiotts. The modem use of the word is a departure 
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from the original sense, which simply indicated that the 
composition was intended to be engraved or inscribed. 
Such a composition must necessarily be brief, and the 
restraints attendant upon its publication concurred with 
the simplicity of Greek taste in prescribing conciseness of 
expression, pregnancy of meaning, purity of diction, and 
singleness of thought, as the indispensable conditiqps of 
excellence in the epigrammatic style. The term was soon 
extended to any piece by which these conditions were ful- 
filled. The transition from the monumental to the purely 
literary character of the epigram was favoured by the ex- 
haustion of more lofty forms of poetry, the general increase 
from the general diffusion of culture, of accomplished 
writers and tasteful readers, but, above all things, by the 
changed jiolitical circumstances of the times, which induced 
numl^rs who would otherwise have engaged in public 
affairs to addict themselves to literary pursuits. These 
causes came into full operation during the Alexandrian 
era, in which we find every description of epigrammatic 
composition perfectly developed. About 90 b.c., the 
sophist and poet, Meleager of Gadara, undertook to com- 
bine the choicest effusions of his predecessors into a single 
body of fugitive poetry. Collections of monumental in- 
scriptions, or of poems on particular subjects, had previ- 
ously been formed by Poleinon the grammarian, Alcetas, 
and others ; but Meleager first gave the principle a com- 
prehensive application. II is selection, compiled f rom forty- 
six of his predecessors, from Sappho downward, and in- 
cluding numerous contributions of his own, was entitled 
The Garland ; and in an introductory poem 

I each jK)et is compared to some flower, fancifully deemed 
appropriate to his genius. The arrangement of the collec- 
tion was alphabetical, according to the initial letter of each 
epigram. 

In the age of Tiberius (rather than of Trajan, as com- 
monly stated) the work of Meleager was continued by 
another epigrammatist, Philip of Thcssalonica, who first 
employed the term anthology. His collection included the 
compositions of thirteen writers subsequent to Meleager. 
Somewhat later, another supplement was formed by the 
sophist Diogenianus, and, under Hadrian, Strato of Hardis 
compiled his elegant but tainted MoiVa waihiKv) from his 
own productions and those of earlier writers. No further 
collection from various sources is recorded until the time of 
Justinian, when epigrammatic writing, especially in its 
amatory dej^artment, experienced a great revival at the 
hands of Agathias, the historian, Paulus Bilentiarius, and 
their' circle. Their ingenious but mannered productions 
were collected by Agathias into a new antholo^, entitled 
The Circle (KwAov) ; the first to l>e divided into books, 
and arranged with reference to the subjects of the pieces. 

Five Greek antholo^es, accordingly, existed at the com- 
mencement of the Middle Ages. The partial incorpora- 
tion of these into a single body was the work of a certain 
Constantinus Cephalas, whose name alone is preserved in 
the single MS. of his compilation extant, but who probably 
lived during the tem^rary revival of letters under Con- 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, at the beginning of the 10th 
century. He appears to have merely made excerpts from 
the existing anthologies, with the addition of selections 
from Lucillius^ Palladas, and other epigrammatists, whose 
compositions had been published sejiarately. His arrange- 
ment, to which we sh^l have to recur, is founded on a 
principle of classification, and nearly corresponds to that 
adopts by Agathias. His principle of selection is un- 
known ; it is only certain that while he omitted much that 
he should have retained, he has preserved much that would 
otherwise have perished. The extent of our obligations 
may be ascertained by a comparison between his anthology 
and that of the next editor, the monk Maximus Planudes 
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(1320 A.D.), who has not merely grievously mutilated the 
anthology of Cephalas by omissions, but has disfigured it 
by interpolating verses of his own. We are, however, in- 
debted to him for the preservation of the epigrams on 
works of art, which seem to have been accidentally omitted 
from our only transcript of Cephalas. 

Tie Planudean was the only recension of the anthology 
known at the revival of classical literature, and was first 
published at Florence, by Janus Lascaris, in 1594. It 
long continued to be the only accessible collection, for 
although the Palatine MS., the sole extant copy of the 
anthology of Cephalas, was discovered at Heidelberg by 
Salmasius in 1606, it was not published until 1772, when 
it was included in Brunches Analecta Veterum Poetarum 
Grmcorum, This edition was superseded by the standard 
one of Friedrich Jacobs (Leipsic, 1794-1803, 13 vols.), 
the text of which was reprinted in a more convenient form 
in 1813-17, and occupies three pocket volumes in the 
Tauchnitz series of the classics. The best edition for 
general purposes is perhaps that of M. Diibner in Didot's 
Bibliotheca (Paris, 1864-72), which contains the Palatine 
Anthology, the epigrams of the Planudean Anthology not 
comprised in the former, an appendix of pieces derived 
from other sources, copious notes selected from all quarters, 
a literal Latin prose translation by Boissonade, Bothe, 
and Lapaume, and the metrical Latin versions of Hugo 
Crotius. The beat edition of the Planudean Anthology is 
the splendid one by Van Bosch and Van Lennep (Utrecht, 
1795-1822). Welcker, Meineke, and other German 
scholars have written valuable monographs on the An- 
thology. 

Arrangement of the Anthology. — The Palatine MS., the 
archetype of the present text, was transcribed by diflferent 
persons at different times, and the actual arrangement of 
the collection does not correspond with that signalised in 
the index. It is as follows Book 1 . Christian epigrams ; 
2. Christodorus’s descrij)tion of certain statues ; 3. In- 
scriptions in the temple at Cyzicus ; 4. The prefaces of 
Meleager, Philip, and Agathias to their respective collec- 
tions ; 5. Amatory epigrams ; 6. Votive inscriptions ; 7. 
Epitaphs ; 8. The epigrams of Gregory of Nazianzus ; 
9. Rhetorical and illustrative epigrams; 10. Ethical 
pieces; 11. Humorous and convivial ; 12. Strato’s Mowa 
iruLi^Ki]) 13. Metrical curiosities; 14. Puzzles, enigmas, 
oracles; 15. Miscellanies. The epigrams on works of art, 
as already stated, are missing from the Codex Palatinue^ 
and must be sought in an appendix of epigrams only occur- 
ring in the Planudean Anthology. The epigrams hitherto 
recovered from ancient monuments and similar sources 
form another appendix in the second volume of Dubner's 
edition. 

i^tylt and Value of th>e Anthology. — One of the principal 
claims of the Anthology to attention is derived from its 
continuity, its existence as a living and growing body of 
poetry throughout all the vicissitudes of Greek civili- 
sation. More ambitious descriptions of composition speedily 
ran their course, and having attained their complete de- 
velopment became extinct, or at best lingered only in 
feeble or conventional imitations. The humbler strains of 
the epigrammatic muse, on the other hand, remained ever 
fresh and animated, ever in intimate union with the spirit 
of the generation that gave them birth. To peruse the 
entire collection, accordingly, is as it were to assist at the 
disinterment of an ancient city, where generation has suc- 
ceeded generation on the same site, and each stratum of 
soil enshrines the vestiges of a distinct epoch, but where 
all epochs, nevertheless, combine to constitute an organic 
whole, and the transition from one to the other is hardly 
perceptible. Four stages may be indicated 1. The 
Hellenic proper, of which Simonides is the characteristic 


representative. This is characterised by a simple dignity 
of phrase, which to a modem taste a^ost verges upon 
baldness, by a crystalline transparency of diction, and by 
an absolute fidelity to the original conception of the epi- 
gram. Nearly all the pieces of this era are actual bona 
fide inscriptions or addresses to real personages, whether 
living or deceased ; narratives, literary exercises, and sports 
of fancy are exceedingly rare. 2. The epigram received 
a great development in its second or Alexandrian era, when 
its range was so extended as to include anecdote, satire, 
and amorous longing ; when epitaphs and votive inscrip- 
tions were composed on imaginary persons and things, and 
men of taste successively attempted the same subjects in 
mutual emulation, or sat down to compose verses as dis- 
plays of their ingenuity. The result was a great gain in 
richness of style and general interest, counterbalanced by 
a falling off in purity of diction and sincerity of treatment. 
The modification, — a perfectly legitimate one, the resources 
of the old style being exhausted, — had its real source in the 
transformation of political life, but may be said to com- 
mence with and to find its best representative in the play- 
ful and elegant Leonidas of Tarentum, a contemporary of 
Pyrrhus, and to close with Antipater of Sidon, about 140 
B.C. It should be noticed, however, that Callimachus, one 
of the most distinguished of the Alexandrian poets, affects 
the sternest simplicity in his epigrams, and copies the 
austerity of Simonides with as much success as an imitator 
can expect. 3. By a slight additional modification in the 
same direction, the Alexandrian passes into what, for the 
sake of preserving the parallelism with the eras of Greek 
prose literature, we ma 3 ^call the Roman style, although 
the peculiarities of its principal representative are decidedly 
Oriental. Meleager of Qadara was a Syrian ; his taste was 
' less severe, and his temperament more fervent than those 
of his Greek predecessors ; his pieces are usually erotic, 
and their glowing imagery sometimes reminds us of the 
Song of Solomon. The luxuriance of his fancy occasion- 
ally betrays him into far-fetched conceits, and the lavish- 
ness of his epithets is only redeemed by their exquisite 
felicity. Yet his effusions are manifestly the offspring of 
genuine feeling, and his epitaph on himself indicates a 
great advance on the exclusiveness of antique Greek patriot- 
ism, and is perhaps the first clear enunciation of the spirit 
of universal humanity characteristic of the later Stoical 
philosoj)hy. With respect to his more strictly poetical 
qualities, Mr Symonds does not overpraise him when he 
says his poetry has the sweetness and the splendour of 
the rose, the rapture and full throated melody of the 
nightingale." His gaiety and licentiousness are imitated 
and exaggerated by his somewhat later contemporary, the 
Epicurean Fhilodemus, perhaps the liveliest of any of the 
epigrammatists ; bis fancy reappears with diminished bril- 
liancy in Philodemus's contemporary, Zonas, in Crinagoras, 
who wrote under Augustus, and in Marcus Argentarius, of 
uncertain date ; his peculiar gorgeousness of colouring 
remains entirely his own. At a later period of the empire 
another genre, hitherto comparatively in abeyance, was 
developed the satirical. Lucillius, who flouri^ed under 
Nero, and Lucian, more renowned in other fields of litera- 
ture, display a remarkable talent for shrewd, caustic epi- 
gram, frequently embodying moral reflections of great 
cogency, often lashing vice and folly with signal effect, but 
not seldom indulging in mere trivialities, or deformed by 
scoffs at i>ersonal blemishes. This style of composition is 
not properly Greek, but Roman ; it answers to the modern 
definition of epigram, and has hence attained a celebrity 
in excess of its deserts. It is remarkable, however, as an 
almost solitary example of direct Latin influence on Greek 
literature. The same style obtains witih Falladas, iti 
Alexandrian grammarian of the 4th century, the last of 
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the strictly classical epigrammatists, and the first to be 
guilty of downright bad taste. His letter piec^ however, 
are characterised by an austere ethical impressivenes^ and 
his literary position is very interesting, as that of an indig- 
nant but despairing opponent of Christianity. 4 . The fourth 
or Byzantine style of epigrammatic composition was culti- 
vated by the heauX’-€9pr%U of the court of Justinian. To a 
great extent this is merely imitative, but the circumstances 
of the period operated so as to produce a species of origi- 
nality. The peculiarly ornate and tt^hercke diction of 
Agathias and his compeers is not a merit in itself, but 
applied for the first time, it has the effect of revivifying an 
old form, and many of their new locutions are actual enrich- 
ments of the language. The writers, moreover, were men of 
genuine poetical feeling, ingenious in invention, and capable 
of expressing emotion with energy and liveliness; the 
colouring of their pieces is sometimes highly dramatic. 
The charge of impurity, alleged by Mr Symonds against 
them as a body, applies to Rufinus alone in any consider- 
able degree, and he is purity itself compared with Martial. 
There is something very touching in the attitude of these 
last belated stragglers towards the antique culture from 
which they are ho{>eles8ly severed, — their half-conscious 
yearning for the glorious past, whose monuments still sur- 
rounded them on every side, but whose spirit had departed 
for ever. With them the volume of the Greek anthology 
is closed, for the Christian epigrams are totally value- 
less in a literary point of view. 

It would be hard to exaggerate the substantial value of 
the Anthology, whether os a storehouse of facts bearing on 
antique manners, customs, and j^eas, or as one among the 
influences which have contributed to mould the literature 
of the modern world. The multitudinous votive inscrip- 
tions, serious and sportive, connote the phases of Greek 
religious sentiment, from pious awe to irreverent familiarity 
and sarcastic scepticism ; the moral tone of the nation at 
various periods is mirrored with corresponding fidelity; 
the sepulchral inscriptions admit us into the inmost sanc- 
tuary of family affection, and reveal a depth and tenderness 
of feeling beyond the province of the historian to depict, 
and which we should not have surmised even from the 
dramatists; the general tendency of the collection is to 
display antiquity on its most human side, and to mitigate 
those contrasts with the modern world which more am- 
bitious modes of composition force into relief. The con- 
stant reference to the details of private life renders the 
Anthology an inexhaustible treasury for the student of 
archeology; art, industry, and costume receive their 
fullest illustration from its pages. Its influence on Euro- 
pean literatures will be appreciated in proportion to the 
inquirer’s knowledge of eacL The further his researches 
extend, the greater will be his astonishment at the extent 
to which the Anthology has been laid under contribution 
for thoughts which have become household words in all 
cultivated languages, and at the beneficial effect of the 
imitation of its brevity, simplicity, and absolute verbal 
accuracy upon the undisciplined luxuriance of modern 
genius. 

TranidaiiotMy drc,, of the Anthology, — The 

best versions of the Anthology ever made are ^e Latin 
renderings of select epigrams by Hugo Grotius. They 
have not been printed separately, but will be found in 
Bosch and Lennep’s edition of the Planudean Anthology ^ in 
the Didot edition, and in Dr Wellesley’s Aniholagia Poly- 
gloUcL The number of more or less professed imitations 
in modem languages is infinite, that of actual 'translations 
leas considerable. French and Italian, indeed, are ill 
adapted to this purpose, from their incapacity of approxi- 
mating to the form of the original, and their poets have 
usually contented themselves with paraphrases or imita- 
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tions, often exceedingly felicitous. Dehesme’s French 
prose translation, however (1863), is most excellent and 
valuable. The German language alone admits of the pre- 
servation of the original metre, — a circumstance advan- 
tageous to the German translators, Herder and Jacobs, 
who have not, however, compensated the loss inevitably 
consequent upon a change of idiom by any added beauties 
of their own. Though unfitted to reprc^uce the precise 
^rm, the English language, from its superior terseness, is 
better adapted to preserve the spirit of the original than 
the Gorman; and the comparative ill success of many 
English translators must be chiefly attributed to the ex- 
tremely low standard of fidelity and brevity observed by 
them. Bland, Merivale, and their associates'^ 1806*13), 
are often intolerably diffuse and feeble, from want, not of 
ability, but of painstaking. Archdeacon Wrangham’s too 
rare versions are much more spirited ; and John Sterling’s 
translations of the inscriptions of Simonides deserve high 
praise. Professor Wilson {BlachvooiTB Magazine^ 1833*35) 
collected and commented upon the labours of these and 
other translators, with his accustomed critical insight and 
exuberant geniality, but damaged his essay by burdening 
it with the indifferent attempts of William Hay. In 1849 
Dr Wellesley, ])rincipal of New Inn Hall, Oxford, pub- 
lished his Anthologia Polyglotta^ a most valuable collec- 
tion of the best translations and imitations in all languages, 
with the original text. In this ap))eared some admirable 
versions by Mr Gold win Bmith and Dean Merivale, which, 
with the other English renderings extant at the time, 
will bo found accompanying the literal prose translation of 
the Public School Selectione^ executed by the Rev. George 
Burges for Bohn’s Classical Library (1854). This is a 
useful volume, but the editor’s notes are worthless. In 
1864 Major R. G. Maegregor published an almost complete 
translation of the Anthology, a work of stupendous industry 
and fidelity, which almost redeem the general mediocrity 
of the execution. IdylU and EpigramSf by R. Garnett 
(1869), include about 140 translations or imitations, with 
some original compositions in the same style. An agree- 
able little volume on the Anthology, by Lord Neaves, is one 
of Collins’s series of Ancient ClaeBtcB for Jiitjdern Beaderi, 
Two recent critical contributions to the subject should be 
noticed, the Rev. James Davies's essay on Epigrams, in 
the Quarterly Review (vol. cxvii.), especially valuable for its 
lucid illustration of the distinction between Greek and 
Latin epigram ; and the brilliant disquisition in Mr J. A. 
Symonds’s Studies of the Greek Poets (1873). 

The Latin Antuoloov is the aj>pellatign bestowed 
upon a collection of fugitive Latin verse, from the ago of 
Ennius to about 1000 a.i>., fonned by Peter Burmann the 
Younger. Nothing corre8|K>nding to the Greek anthology 
is known to have existed among the Romans, though pro- 
fessional epigrammatists like Martial published their volumes 
on their own account, and detached sayings were excerpted 
from such sententious authors as Publius Byrus, while 
the Priapeia were probably but one among many collec- 
tions on sp^ial subjects. The first general collection of 
scattered pieces made by a modern scholar was Scaliger’s, 
in 1573, succeeded by the more ample one of Pithocus, in 
1694. Numerous additions, principally from inscriptions, 
continued to be made, and in 1759 Burmann digested the 
whole into His Anthologia veterum Latinorum Epigramma- 
turn et PoemcUum* This, occasionally reprinted, has been 
the standard edition until recently ; but in 1869 Alexander 
Riese commenced a new and more critical recension, from 
which many pieces improi>erly inserted by Burmann are 
rejected, and his classified arrangement is discarded for one 
according to the sources whence the poems have been 
derived. The first volume contains those found in MSS., 
in the order of the importance of these documents ; those 

II. — 14 
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furnished by inscriptions are to follow. Being formed by 
scholars actuated by no msthetic principles of selection, but 
solely intent on preserving everything they could find, the 
Ijatin anthology is much more heterogeneous than the 
Greek, and unspeakably inferior. The really beautiful 
poems of Petronius and Apuleius are more properly in- 
serted in the collected editions of their writings, and more 
than half the remainder consists of the frigid conceits or 
pedantic professional exorcises of grammarians of a very 
late period of the empire, relieved by an occasional gem, 
such 08 the apostrophe of the dying Hadrian to his spirit, or 
the epithalamium of Gallienus. The collection is also, for 
the most part, too recent in date, and too exclusively literary 
in character, to add much to our knowledge of classicd 
antiquity. The epitaphs are interesting, but the genuine- 
ness of many of them is very questionable. (r. g.) 

ANTHON, Charles, an American philologist and pro- 
fessor of classics, was born in New York city in 1797, and 
died there 29th July 1 867. After graduating with honours 
at (blumbia College in 1815, he commenced the study of 
law, and in 1819 was admitted to the bar. But in 1820 he 
was appointed assistant professor of languages in his alma- 
mater, and he thenceforth devoted himself solely to classical 
literature. Soon after he commenced his well-known 
editions of the classics, the best known being that of the 
Poe^m of Horace, with extensive notes and comments, pub- 
lished in 1830. In the latter year he was made rector of the 
grammar school attached to his college, and in 1835 he 
succeeded to the chair of Professor Morse. 

ANTHONY, Saint, the founder of monasticism, was 
born at the village of Coma in Egypt 251 a.d. Inherit- 
ing a large fortune, he thought it his duty to distribute it 
among his neighbours and the poor, and to live a rigidly 
ascetic life. He spent several years in solitude, where 
according to tradition he was sorely tempted by the devil. 
Many disciples flocked to his retreat at Fayoom, and built 
their cells around his, thus forming the earliest monastic 
community. (See Abbey.) Anthony visited Alexandria 
when upwards of a hundred years old, and took an im- 
portant part in the controversy with the Arians, — a fact 
to which wo are probably indebted for the record of the 
life of the saint written by Athanasius. Soon after return- 
ing to his cell he died (356 a.d.), his last injunction being 
that the place of his burial should be kept secret. Seven 
Latin translations of Ids letters are extant in the Bibliotheca 
Patrum, Many miracles were believed to have been 
wrought by his intervention, among others, the cure of 
what was called the ** sacred fire,” and afterwards ^SSt 
Anthony’s fire ” (Erysipelas). For this reason he is usually 
represented with a fire by his side, as typical of the inflam- 
matory disease which he was supposed to relieve. The 
festival of Saint Anthony is observed on the 17th of 
January, under which date the Acta Sanctorum of the Bol- 
landists contains a Latin translation of AthatUMdns’s life of 
the saint, and other documents giving an account of his 
miracles. The events of his life — in particular his tempta- 
tion by the devil and his meeting with St Paul — ^form the 
subjects of celebrated pictures by Caracci, Guido, Velas- 
quez, and others. For further details of Anthony’s con- 
nection with the monastic system, see Monasticism. 

ANTHRACITE, Stonb Coal, Kilkenny Coal, or 
Culm, is a variety of coal differing from the common or 
bituminous kind in containing a larger proportion of 
carbon in its composition ; that element being present in 
anthracite to the extent of from 90 to 95 per cent, of its 
entire mass, while the carbon in bituminous coal usually 
varies from 75 to 90 per cent. Anthracite is further dis- 
tinguished by its compactness, high specific gravity, bright 
lustre, which is frequently iridescent on the natural surfaces, 
and its conchoidal fracture. It does not soil the fingers 


when handled, like ordinary coal ; it ignites with difficulty, 
and burns with a feeble, smokeless fiame, giving out an 
intense heat. No sharply defined line of demarcation can 
be drawn between anthracite and the bituminous varieties 
of coal, as the one series merges by imperceptible degrees 
into the other. This gradation is observable in the coal 
deposits themselves, anthracite and bituminous coal being 
frequently found not far removed in different parts of the 
same seam, and the gradual transformation from a flaming 
coal to a compact, lustrous, non-flaming kind, being easily 
traceable. Anthmcite has been defin^ as the ultimate 
product of the conversion of vegetable matter into coal ; ” 
and the following table, drawn up by Dr Percy {Manual of 
Metallurgy)^ may be taken as indicating the successive 
stages in the process. In this table the carbon is stated 
at a constant standard of 100, in order better to exhibit 
the comparative quantities of the other elements which 
enter into the composition of the bodies named : — 

Carbon. Hydrogon. Oxygen. 

1. Wood (mean of 26 analyses) 100 12*18 83*07 

2. Peat 100 9*85 56*67 

8. Lignite(averagoof 15 varieties) 100 8*37 42*42 

4. Ten Yard Coal, South Staffordshire 100 6*12 21*23 

6. Steam Coal, from the Tyne 100 5*91 18*32 

6. Pentrofelin Coal of South Wales.... 100 4*76 5*28 

7. Anthracite of Pennsylvania, U.Sb... 100 2*84 1*74 

The chief deposits of anthracite in Great Britain exist in 
the great coal-field of South Wales. They extend princi- 
pally along the north side of the coal basin ; and on its 
western limit, in Pembrokeshire, the coal is entirely an- 
thracitic. Professor Warrington Smyth remarks, on the 
disposition of the deposite^jn South Wales: — “Even within 
the distance of a few hundred yards the Llanelly beds are 
I seen to be bituminous where they rise to the south, and 
anthracitic in the opposite side of the trough.” In the 
neighbourhood of Bideford, in North Devonshire, a series 
of thin seams of an impure, clayey anthracite are worked, 
to which properly the name culm ought to be restricted, 
although the whole of the anthracite exported from this 
country appears under that designation in the Board of Trade 
returns. The very meagre coal-bearing strata of Ireland 
yield anthracite almost exclusively. The name Kilkenny 
coal is given to anthracite, because that county is the 
centre of the South Irish coal-field, which yields no 
bituminous coal whatever. In the limited patches of coal 
found in the north of Ireland, however, some bituminous 
seams occur associated with anthracite. On the European 
continent anthracite is generally found accompanying the 
deposits of bituminous coal. In Belgium and Westphalia 
the lowest or oldest deposits of the series are anthracitic, 
while in Rhenish Bavaria it is the upi^er loads which are 
“dry,” or least bituminous. In North America, where 
enormous stores of coal exist, anthracite is found in due 
proportion, the deposits in Pennsylvania being the richest 
known. The late Piofeseor IL D. Bogaia pelted 
interesting relation between the contortion or disturbance 
of strata in the Appalachian coal-field and the amount of 
bituminous matter the coal contains. In the western exten- 
sion of the coal-field, where the beds are horizontal and un- 
disturbed, the seams are highly bituminous ; and in propor- 
tion as disturbance increases, the volatile compounds 
decrease, till on its eastern limit, in the Appalachian chain, 
enormous seams of a compact, pure anthracite are de- 
veloped. Anthracite is for iron-smelting and in 
other metalluigical operations, for lirae-buming, for heat- 
ing kilns, and other purposes requiring a steady, smokeless 
heat. As it burns with an intense concentrated heat, it is 
not BO suitable for steam boilers as ordinary flaming coal ; 
and the difficulty with which it ignites, as well as its dis- 
agreeable decrepitation, renders it less eligible for house- 
hold purposes. 
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A nthropology (the seienee of man^ ivBpMTo^ 

Xiyog) denotes the natural history of mankind. In 
the general classification of knowledge it stands as the 
highest section of zoology or the science of animals, itself 
the highest section of biology or the science of living lyings. 
To anthropology contribute various sciences, which hold 
their own independent places in the field of knowledge. 
Thus anatomy and physiology display the structure and 
functions of the human body, while psychology investi- 
gates the operations of the human min^. Philology deals 
with the general principles of language, as well as with the 
relations between the languages of {)articular races and 
nations. Ethics or moral science treats of man’s duty or 
rules of conduct toward his fellow-men. Lastly, under the 
names of sociology and the science of culture, are con- 
sidered the origin and development of arts and sciences, 
opinions, beliefs, customs, laws, and institutions generally 
among mankind, their course in time being [tartly marked 
out by the direct record of history, while beyond the 
historical limit our information is continued by inferences 
from relics of early ages and remote districts, to interpret 
which is the task of prse-historic archeology and geology. 
Not only are these various sciences concerned largely with 
man, but several among them have in fact sufiered by 
the almost entire exclusion of other animals from their 
scheme. It is undoubted that comparative anatomy and 
physiology, by treating the human 8[)ecies as one member 
of a long series of related organisms, have gained a higher 
and more ]>erfect understanding of man liimself and his 
place in the universe than could have been gained by the 
narrower investigation of his sjiecies by and for itself. It 
is to be regretted that hitherto certain other sciences — 
psychology, ethics, and even philology and sociology — have 
so little followed so profitable an example. No doubt 
the phenomena of intellect appear in vastly higher and 
more complete organisation in man than in beings below 
him in the scale of nature, that beasts and birds only 
attain to language in its lower rudiments, and that only 
the germs of moral tendency and social law are discernible 
among the lower animals. Yet though the mental and 
moral interval between man and the nearest animals may 
be vast, the break is not absolute, and the investigation of 
the laws of reason and instinct throughout the zoological 
system, which is already casting some scattered rays of 
light on the study of man’s highest organisation, may be 
destined henceforth to throw brighter illumination into its 
very recesses. Now this condition of things, as well as the 
accepted order in which the sciences have arranged them- 
selves by their mode of growth, make it desirable that 
anthropology should not too ambitiously strive to include 
within itself the sciences which provide so much of its 
wealth, but that each science should pursue its own sub- 
ject through the whole range of living beings, rendering to 
anthropology an account of so much of its results as con- 
cerns man. Such results it is the office of anthropology to 
collect and co-ordinate, so as to elaborate as completely as 
may be the synopsis of man’s bodily and n^ental nature, 
and the theory of his whole course of life and action from 
his first appearance on earth. As will be seen from the 
following brief summary, the information to be thus brought 
together fromcontributi^sciences is widelydifierentl^h in 
accuracy and in soundness. While much of the desenptive 
detail is already dear and well filled in, the general principles 
of its order are still but vaguely to be discerned, and as our 
fiew quits theoomparativelydistinctr^on near oursdves the 
pro^)^ fades more mid more into the dinmeas oonjecture. 


I. J/an’s /*/ace in Nature , — It is now more than thirty Relation o# 
years since Dr Prichard, who perhaps of all others merits Man to 
the title of founder of modern anthropology, stated in the 
following forcible passage, which o])ens his Natural History *^*““** 
of Ma% the closeness of man’s physical relation to the 
lower animals : — 

'*The organised world presents no contrasts and rosemblanoes 
more remarkable than those whicli we disoover on coni^iaring man- 
kind with tiie inferior tribes. That creatures siiould exist so nearly 
approaching to each oilier in all the imrtioulars of their physical 
structure, and yet ditfering so iiimioasurahly in their endowments 
and ca|)ahilities, would he a fact hard to believe, if it were not 
manifest to our observation. The ditferonces are everywhere strik- 
ing : the reseniblauceH are less obvious in the fulness of their 
extent, and they are never contemplated without wonder by those 
who, in the stuny of anatomy and physiology, are first made aware 
how near is man in liis pliysieal constitution to the brutes. In all 
the ]iritici]des of his internal structure, in tlie eom|K)Hition and 
functions of his jtarts, man is but an animal. The lord of the 
earth, who eontemplates the eternal order of the universe, and 
aM])ireH to communion with its invisible Maker, is a being com [losed 
of the same materials, and framed on the sanio principles, as the 
creatures which he has tamed to he the servile instruments of his 
will, or slays for his daily food. The ]K)ints of rescmhlaiiue are 
imiumerahle ; they extend to the most recondite arrangements of 
that mechanism wliieh niaintaiiis inKtrumentally the physical life 
of the body, which brings forward its early development and admits, 
after a given [leriod, its decay, and by means of which is pre|>are(i 
a succession of similar beings destiiitd to per[)etuate the race. 

Referring the reader to the articles Hiktolooy and 
Physiolooy for evidence of the similarity of minute or- 
ganisation both in structure and function, through the range 
of animal life upward to man, and to the article Animal 
Kingdom for the general classification of the series of 
invertebrate and vertebrate animals, i^e have here to 
show in outline the relations between man and the si>ecies 
most closely approaching him. It is admitted that the Apes sn4 
higher apes come nearest to man in bodily fonnation, and 
that it is essential to determine their zoological resem- 
blances and differences as a step toward ascertaining their 
absolute relation in nature. “ At this point,” writes Pro- 
fessor Owen in a pajKjr on the “ Osteology of the Ajies,” 

“every deviation from the human structure indicates with 
[precision its real [>eculiarities, and we then possess the true 
means of appreciating those modifications by which a 
material organism is es])ecially adapted to become the seat 
and instrument of a rational and responsible soul.” (On the 
“Osteology of the Chimpanzee and Orang Utan,” in Hroc,, 

ZooL Soc,f vol. i.) Professor Huxley, in his J/an’a Place 
in Nature (London 1863), comjiaring man with order after 
order of the mammalia, decides “ There would remain then 
but one order for comparison, that of the Apes (using that 
word in its broadest sense), and the question for discussion 
would narrow itself to this — is Man so different from any 
of these Aiies that he must form an order by himself ? Or 
does he differ less from them than they differ from one 
another, and hence must take his place in the same order 
with them!” This anatomist states the anatomical rela- 
tions between man and a[je in untechnical terms suited to 
the present purpose, and which would be in great measure 
accepted by zoologists and anthropologists, whether agree- 
ing or not with his ulterior views. The relations are most 
re^ily stated in comparison with the gorilla, as on the 
whole the most anthropomorphous ape. In the general pro- 
portions of the body and limbs there is a marked difference 
between the gorilla and man, which at once strikes the eye. 

The gorilla’s brain-caae is smaller, its trunk larger, its lower 
limbs shorter, its upper limbs longer in proportion than 
those of man. The differences between a gorilla’s skull 
and a man’s are truly immense. In the gorRla, the face. 
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formed largely by the massive jaw-bones, predominates 
over the brain-case or cranium; in the man these pro- 
portions are reversed. In man the occipital foramen, 
through which passes the spinal cord, is placed just behind 
the centre of the base of the skull, which is thus evenly 
balanced in the erect posture, whereas the gorilla, which 
goes habitually on all fours, and whose skull is inclined 
forward, in accordance with this posture has the foramen 
further back. In man the surface of the skull is com- 
paratively smooth, and the brow-ridges project but little, 
while in the gorilla these ridges overhang the cavernous 
orbits like penthouse roofs. The absolute capacity of the 
cranium of the gorilla is far less than that of man ; the 
smallest adult human cranium hardly measuring less than 
63 cubic inches, while the largest gorilla cranium measured 
had a content of only cubic inches. The large pro- 
portional size of the facial bones, and the great projection 
of the jaws, confer on tlio gorilla’s skull its small facial 
angle and brutal character, while its teeth differ from man’s 
in relative size and number of fangs. Comparing the 
lengths of the extremities, it is seen that the gorilla’s arm 
is of enormous length, in fact about one-sixth longer than 
the spine, whereas a man’s arm is one-fifth shorter than the 
spine ; both hand and foot are proportionally much longer | 
in the gorilla than in man; the leg does not so much differ. 
The vertebral column of the gorilla differs from that of 
man in its curvature and other characters, as also does the 
conformation of its narrow pelvis. The hand of the gorilla 
corresponds essentially as to bones and muscles with that 
of man, but is clumsier and heavier; its thumb is “oppos- 
able ” like a human thumb, that is, it can easily meet with 
its extremity the extremities of the other fingers, thus 
possessing a character which does much to make the 
human hand so admirable an instrument ; but the gorilla’s 
thumb is proportionately shorter than man’s. The foot of 
the higher a|>6S, though often spoken of as a hand, is ana- 
tomically not such, but a prehensile foot. It is argued by 
Professor Owen and others that the position of the great 
toe converts the foot of the higher apes into a hand, an 
extremely important distinction from man ; but against 
this Professor Huxley maintains that it has the characteristic 
structure of a foot, with a very movable great toe. The 
external unlikeness of the apes to man depends much 
on their hairiness, but this and some other characteristics 
have no great zoological value. No doubt the difference 
between man and the apes depends, of all things, on the 
relative size and organisation of the brain. While similar 
as to their general arrangement to the human brain, those 
of the higher apes, such as the chimpanzee, are much less 
complex in their convolutions, as well as much less both in 
absolute and relative weight — the weight of a gorilla’s brain 
hardly exceeding 20 ounces, and a man’s brain hardly 
weighing less than 32 ounces, although the gorilla is con- 
siderably the larger animal of the two. 

These anatomical distinctions are undoubtedly of great 
moment, and it is an interesting question whether they 
suffice to place man in a zoological order by himself. It 
is plain that some eminent zoologists, regarding man as 
abwlutely differing as to mind and spirit from any other 
animal, have had their discrimination of mere bodily dif- 
ferences unconsciously sharpened, and have been led to 
give differences, such as in the brain or even the foot of 
the apes and man, somewhat more importance than if they 
had merely distinguished two species of apes. Among 
the present generation of naturalists, however, there is an 
evident tendency to fall in with the opinion, that the 
anatomical differences which separate the gorilla or chim- 
panzee from man are in some respects less than those which 
separate these man-like apes from apes lower in the scale. 
Yet naturalists agree to class both the higher and lower apes 


in the same order. This is Professor Huxley’s argu- 
ment, some prominent points of which are the following: — 

Ab regards the proportion of limbs, the hylobates or 
gibbon is as much longer in the arms than the gorilla 
as the gorilla is than the man, while on the other hand, 
it is as much longer in the legs than the man as the man 
is than the gorilla. As to the vertebral column and pelvis, 
the lower apes differ from the gorilla as much as, or 
more than, it differs from man. As to the capacity of 
the cranium, men differ from one another so extremely 
that the largest known human skull holds nearly twice the 
measure of the smallest, a larger proportion than that in 
which man surpasses the gorilla; while, with proper allow- 
ance for difference of size of the various species, it appears 
that some of the lower apes fall nearly as much below the 
higher apes. The projection of the muzzle, which gives 
the character of brutality to the gorilla as distinguished 
from the man, is yet further exaggerated in the lemurs, as 
is also the backward position of the occipital foramen. In 
characters of such importance as the structure of the hand 
and foot, the lower apes diverge extremely from the 
gorilla; thus the thumb ceases to be opposable in the 
American monkeys, and in the marmosets is directed for- 
wards, and armed with a curved claw like the other digits, 
the great toe in these latter being insignificant in propor- 
tion. The same argument can be extended to other points 
of anatomical structure, and, what is of more consequence, 
it appears true of the brain. A series of the apes, ari^anged 
from lower to higher orders, shows gradations from a brain 
little higher than that of a rat, to a brain like a small and 
imperfect imitation of a niati’s ; and the greatest structural 
break in the series lies not between man and the man-like 
apes, but between the apes and monkeys on one side, and 
the lemurs on the other. On these grounds Professor 
Huxley, restoring in principle the Linnean classification, 
desires to include man in the order of Primates, This 
order he divides into seven families ; first, the Anthropini, 
consisting of man only; second, the Catarhini, or Old 
World apes ; third, the Platyrlmi^ all New World apes, 
except the marmosets; fourth, the Arctopithedni^ or 
marmosets; fifth, the Lenmrini, or lemurs; sixth and 
seventh, the Chdromyini and GaltopitJiecini, It seems 
likely that, so far as naturalists are disposed to class man 
with other animals on purely zoological grounds, some such 
classification as this may, in the present state of compara- 
tive anatomy, be generally adopted. 

It is in assigning to man his place in nature on psycho- Psycholog- 
logical grounds that the greater difficulty comes into view, icai clossi- 
The same naturalist, whose argument has just been sum- 
marised against an absolute structural line of demarcation 
between man and the creatures next in the scale, readily 
acknowledges an immeasurable and practically infinite 
divergence, ending in the present enormous gulf between 
the family of apes and the family of man. To account 
for this intellectual chasm as possibly due to some minor 
structural difference, is, however, a view strongly opposed 
to the prevailing judgment. The opinion is deeply rooted 
in modern as in ancient thought, that only a distinctively 
human element of the highest import can account for the 
severance between man and the highest animal below him. 
Differences in the mechanical organs, such as the perfec- Bodily 
tion of the human hand as an instrument, or the adapta- struoture. 
bility of the human voice to the expression of human 
thought, are indeed of great value. But they have not of 
themselves such value, that to endow an ape with the hand 
and vocal organs of a man would be likely to raise it through 
any large part of the interval that now separates it from 
humanity. Much more is to be said for the view that man’s 
larger and more highly organised brain accounts for those 
mental powers in which he so absolutely surpasses the brutes. 
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The distinction does not seem to lie principally in the 
range and delicacy of direct sensation, as may be judged 
from such well-known facts as man’s inferiority to the 
eagle in sight, or to the dog in scent. At the same time, 
it seems that the human sensory organs may have in 
various res|>ects acuteness beyond those of other creatures. 
Bnt, beyond a doubt, man possesses, and in some way 
possesses by virtue of his superior brain, a power of co- 
ordinating the impressions of his senses, which enables him 
to understand the world he lives in, and by understanding 
to use, resist, and even in a measure rule it. No human art 
shows the nature of this human attribute more clearly than 
does language. Man shares with the mammalia and birds 
the direct expression of the feelings by emotional tones and 
interjectional cries ; the parrot’s power of articulate utter- 
ance almost equals his own ; and, by association of ideas in 
some measure, some of the lower animals have even learnt 
to recognise words he uttera But, to use words in them- 
selves unmeaning, as symbols by which to conduct and 
convey the complex intellectual processes in which mental 
conceptions are suggested, compared, combined, and even 
analysed, and new ones created — this is a faculty which 
is scarcely to be traced in any lower animal. The view 
that this, with other mental processes, is a function of the 
brain, is remarkably corroborated by modem investigation 
of the disease of aphasia, where the power of thinking 
remains, but the power is lost of recalling the word 
corresponding to the thought, and this mental defect is 
found to accompany a diseased state of a j)articular locality 
of the brain (see Aphasia). This may stand among the 
most ])erfect of the many evidences that, in l^ofcssor 
Bain’s words, “ the brain is the ])rincii)al, though not the 
sole organ of mind.” As the brains of vertebrate animals 
form an ascending scale, more and more apjiroaching man’s 
in their arrangement, the fact here finds its explanation, 
that lower animals perform mental processes corresponding 
in their nature to our own, though of generally less power 
and complexity. The full evidence of this correspondence 
will l>e found in such works as Brehm’s ThiarUbm ; and 
some of the salient points are set forth by Mr Darwin, in 
the chapter on “ Mental Powers,” in his Descent of Man, 
Such are the similar effects of terror on man and the lower 
animals, causing the muscles to tremble, the heart to 
palpitate, the sphincters to be relaxed, and the hair to 
stand on end. The phenomena of memory, both as to 
persons and places, is strong in animals, as is manifest 
by their recognition of their masters, and their returning 
at once to habits disused for many years, but of wliich 
their brain has not lost the stored-up impressions. Sucli 
facts as that dogs ^^hunt in dreams,” make it likely that 
their minds are not only sensible to actual events, present 
and past, but can, like our minds, combine revived sensa- 
tions into ideal scenes in which they are actors, — that is 
to say, they have the faculty of imagination. As for the 
reasoning (lowers in animals, the accounts of monkeys 
learning by experience to break eggs carefully, and pick off 
bits of shell, so as not to lose the contents, or of the way 
in which rats or martens after a w'hile can no longer Ik) 
caught by the same kind of trap, with innumerable similar 
facts, show in the plainest way that the reason of animals 
goes so far as to form by new experience a new hypothe8i.s of 
cause and effect which will henceforth guide their actions. 
The employment of mechanical instruments, of which 
instances of monkeys using sticks and stones, and some 
other similar cases, furnish the only rudimentary traces 
among the lower animals, is one of the often quoted 
distinctive powers of man. With this comes the whole 
^vast and ever-widening range of inventive and adaptive 
art, where the uniform hereditary instinct of the cell- 
forroing bee and the nest-building bird are supplanted by 
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multiform processes and constructions, often at first rude 
and clumsy in comparison to those of the lower instinct, 
but carried on by the faculty of improvement and new 
invention into ever higher stagea From the moment,” 
writes Mr Wallace {Natural Selection^ p. 325), “when 
the first skin was used as a covering, when the first rude 
spear was formed to assist in the chase, when fire was first 
used to cook his food, when the first seed was sown or 
shoot planted, a grand revolution was effected in nature, a 
revolution which in all the previous ages of the earth’s 
history had had no (parallel ; for a being had arisen who was 
no longer necessarily subject to change with the changing 
universe, — a being who was in some degree superior to 
nature, inasmuch as he knew how to control and regulate 
her action, and could keep himself in harmony with her, 
not by a change in body, but by an advance of mind.” 

As to the lower instincts tending directly to self-preserva- 
tion, it is acknowledged on all hands that man has them in 
a less developed state than other animals; in fact, the 
natural defencelessness of the human being, and the long- 
continued care and teaching of the young by the elders, 
are among the commonest themes of moral discourse. 

Parental tenderness and care for the young are strongly 
marked among the lower animals, though so inferior in scope 
and duration to the human qualities ; and the same may bo 
said of the mutual forbearance and defence which bind 
together in a rudimentary social bond the families and 
herds of animals. Philosophy seeking knowledge for its 
own sake; morality, manifested in the sense of truth, 
right, and virtue ; and religion, the belief in and communion 
with superhuman powers ruling and pervading the universe, 
are human characters, of which it is instructive to trace, 
if possible, the earliest symptoms in the lower animals, but 
which can there show at most only faint and rudimentary 
signs of their wondrous development in mankind. That 
the tracing of physical and even intellectual continuity 
between the lower animals and our own race, does not 
necessarily lead the anthro|K)logist to lower the rank of 
man in the scale of nature, cannot be better shown than 
by citing one of the authors of the develojiment theory, Mr 
A. R. Wallace (op. cit,, p. 324). Man, he considers, is to 
he placed “ ajiart, as not only the head and culminating 
point of the grand series of organic nature, but as in some 
degree a new and distinct order of being.” 

To regard the intellectual functions of the brain and Materialig- 
nervous system as alone to be considered in the jisycho- tic and spi- 
logical comparison of man with the lower animals, is 
view' satisfactory to those thinkers who hold materialistic *”*^*"‘ 
views. According to this school, man is a machine, no 
doubt the most complex and wonderfully adapted of all 
known machines, but still neither more nor less than an 
instrument whose energy is provided by force from with- 
out, and which, when set in action, performs the various 
ojierations for which its structure fits it, namely, to live, 
move, feel, and think. This doctrine, wliich may be fol- 
lowed up from Descartes’s theory of animal life into the 
systems of modern writers of the school of Moleschott and 
Buchner, underlies the Lectures on Man of Professor 
Carl Vogt, one of the ablest of modern anthro()ologi8ts 
(English translation published by Anthropological Society, 

London, 1864), Such views, however, always have been 
and are strongly opposed by those who accejit on theologi- 
cal grounds a spiritualistic doctrine, or what is, perhaps, 
more usual, a theory which combines spiritualism and 
materialism in the doctrine of a com^iosite nature in man, 
animal as to the body and in some measure as to the mind, 
spiritual as to the soul. It may be useful, as an illus- 
tration of one opinion on this subject, to continue here 
from an earlier page the citation of Dr Prichard’s cc^ 
parison between man and the lower animals : — 
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If it be inquired in what the still more remarkable ditferenoe 
consists, it is by no means easy to reply. By some it will be said 
that man, while similar in the organisation of his body to the lower 
tribes, is distinguished from them by the possession of an imma- 
terial soul, a principle capable of conscious reeling, of intellect and 
thought. To many ])ersons it will ap])ear paradoxical to ascribe 
the endowment of a soul to the inferior tribes in the creation, yet it 
is difficult to discover a valid argument that limits the possession 
of an immaterial principle to man. The phenomena of feeling, of 
desire and aversion, of love and hatred, of fear and revenge, and the 
perception of external relations manifested in the life of brutes, 
imply, not only through the analogy which they display to the 
human faculties, but likewise from all that we can learn or con- 
jecture of their particular nature, the superaddod existence of a 
principle distinct from the mere mechanism of material bodies. 
That such a principle must exist in all beings capable of sensation, 
or of anything analogous to liunian passions and feelings, will 
hardly be denied by those who perceive the force of arguments 
which metaphysically demonstrate the immaterial nature of the 
mind. There may be no rational grounds for the ancient dogma 
that the souls of the lower animals were im^ierishablc, like the soul 
of man : this is, however, a problem which we arc not called upon 
to discuss ; and we may venture to conjecture that there may be 
immaterial essences of divers kinds, and endowed with various 
attributes and capabilities. Hut the real nature of these unseen 
principles eludes our research : they are only known to us by their 
external manifestations. These manifestations are the various 
jiowers and capabilities, or rather the habitudes of action, which 
characterise the different orders of being, diversified according to 
their several destinations." 

Dr Prichard here puts forward distinctly the time-hon- 
oured doctrine which refers the mental faculties to the 
operation of the soul. The view maintained by a dis- 
tinguished comparative anatomist, Professor Mivart, in his 
Genesis of Species^ ch. xii., may fairly follow. “Man, 
according to the old scholastic definition, is rational 
animal * (animal rationale)^ and his animality is distinct in 
nature from his rationality, though inseparably joined, 
during life, in one common personality. Man^s animal 
body must have had a different source from that of the 
spiritual soul which informs it, owing to the distinctness of 
the two orders to which those two existences severally 
belong.” Not to pursue into its details a doctrine which 
has its place rather in a theological than an anthropological 
article, it remains to be remarked that the two extracts 
just given, however significant in themselves, fail to render 
an account of the view of the human constitution which 
would probably, among the theological and scholastic leaders 
of public opinion, count the largest weight of adherence. 
According to this view, not only life but thought are functions 
of the animal system, in which man excels all other animals 
as to height of organisation ; but beyond this, man em- 
bodies an immaterial and immortal spiritual principle 
which no lower creature possesses, and which makes the 
resemblance of the apes to him but a mocking simulance. 
To pronounce any absolute decision on these conflicting 
doctrines is foreign to our present purpose, which is to 
show that all of them count among their adherents men of 
high rank in science. 

jtrinai II. Origin of Man. — Available information on this great 

TeatioD problem has been multiplied tenfold during the present 

•voiu- generation, and the positive dicta of the older authorities 
are now more and more supplanted by hypotheses based 
on biological evidence. Opinion as to the genesis of man 
is divid^ between the theories of the two great schools of 
biology, that of creation and that of evolution. In both 
schools the ancient doctrine of the contemporaneous appear- 
ance on earth of all speciesof animals having been abandoned 
under the positive evidence of geology, it is admitted that 
the animal kingdom, past and present, includes a vast 
series of successive forms, whose appearances and dis- 
appearances have taken place at intervals during an im- 
mense lapse of ages. The line of inquiry has thus been 
directed to ascertaining what formative relation subsists 
among these gi)ecie8 and genera, the last link of the argu- 


ment reaching to the relation between man and the lower 
creatures preceding him in time. On both the theories 
here concerned it would be admitted, in the words of 
Agassiz (Principles of Zoology ^ pp. 205-6), that “ there is a 
manifest progress in the succession of beings on the surface 
of the earth. This progress consists in an increasing simi- 
larity of the livmg fauna, and, among the vertebrates espe- 
cially, in their increasing resemblance to man.” Agassiz 
continues, however, in terms characteristic of the creationist 
school : “ But this connection is not the consequence of a 
direct lineage between the faunas of different ages. There 
is nothing like parental descent connecting them. The 
fishes of the Palseozoic age are in no respect the ancestors 
of the reptiles of the Secondary age, nor does man descend 
from the mammals which preceded him in the Tertiary age. 
The link by which they are connected is of a higher and 
immaterial nature ; and their connection is to be sought in 
the view of the Creator himself, whose aim in forming the 
earth, in allowing it to undergo the successive changes 
which geology has pointed out, and in creating successively 
all the different types of animals which have passed away, 
was to introduce man upon the surface of our globe. Man 
is the end towards which all the animal creation has tended 
from the first appearance of the first Palseozoic fishes.” 
The evolutionist school, on the contrary, maintains that 
different successive species of animals are in fact connected 
by parental descent, having become modified in the course 
of successive generations. Mr Darwin, with whose name 
and that of Mr Wallace the modern development theory is 
especially associated, in the preface to his Descent of Man 
(1871), gives precedence *^mong naturalists to Lamarck, 
as having long ago come to tlie conclusion “ that man is 
the co-descendant with other species of some ancient, lower, 
and extinct form.” Professor Huxley, remarking (Man^s 
Place in Nature^ 1863, p. 106) on the crudeness and even 
absurdity of some of Lamarck’s views, dates from Darwin the 
scientific existence of the development theory. The result 
of Darwin’s application of this theory to man may be given 
in his own words (Descent of Man^ part i. ch. 6) ; — 

“ The Catarhine and Platyrhine monkeys agree in a multitude of 
characters, as is shown by their unquestionably belonging to one 
and the same Order, The many characters which they possess in 
common can hardly have been independently acquired by so many 
distinct species ; so that these characters must have been inherited. 
But an ancient form which }M>8sesBed many characters common to 
the Catarhine and Platyihine monkeys, and otlw in an inter- 
mediate condition, and some few perhaps distinct those now 
present in either group, would undoubtedly have been ranked, if 
seen by a naturalist, as an ape or a monkey. And as man under a 
genealogical point of view belongs to the Catarliine or Old World 
stock, we must conclude, however much the conclusion may revolt 
our pride, that our early progenitors would have been properly thus 
designated. But we must not fall into the error of su opening that 
the early progenitor of the whole Simian stock, including man, 
was identical with, or even closely resembled, any existing ape or 
monkey.” 

The problem of the origin of man cannot be properly 
discussed apart from the full problem of the origin of 
species. The homologies between man and other animals 
which both schools try to account for ; the explanation of 
the intervals, with apparent want of intermediate forms, 
which seem to the creationists so absolute a separation 
between species; the evidence of useless “rudimentary 
organs,” such as in man the external shell of the ear, and 
the muscle which endAet borne individuals to twitch their 
ears, which rudimentary parts the evolutionists claim to be 
only explicable aa relics of an earlier specific condition, — 
these, which are the main points of the argument on the 
origin of man, belong to general biology. The philo- 
sophical principles which underlie the two theories stand 
for the most pa^ in strong contrast, the theory of evolution 
tending toward the supposition of ordinary causes, such as 
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^natoral selection,” prodneing modifications in species, 
whether by gradnal accomulation or more sadden leaps, 
while the theory of creation is prone to have recourse to acts 
of supernatural intervention (see the Duke of Argyll, Rtigfk 
of Law, ch, V.) A theory has been propounded by Mr 
Mivart (Gmefit of Specie^ 1871) of a natural evolution of 
man as to his body, combined with a supernatural creation 
: as to his soul ; but this attempt to meet the difficulties on 

[ both sides seems at present not to have satisfied either. | 
! Anthropology waits to see whether the discovery of inter- 
mediate forms, which has of late years reduced so many 
asserted 8{)ecies to mere varieties, will go on till it pro- 
duces a disbelief in any real separation between neighbour- 
ing species, and especially whether geology can furnish 
traces of the hypothetical animal, man’s near ancestor, but 
not as yet man. In the present state of the argument it 
may here suffice to have briefly indicated the positions 
held on either side. (Among other works relating to the 
development theory as appli^ to man, see Vogt, Lectures 
on Man ; Haeckel, NatUrlkhe Schopfungsgeschicte, 2d ed., i 
1871.) 

Ili Maces of Mankind. — The classification of mankind 
itsry into a number of permanent varieties or races, rests on 
grounds which are within limits not only obvious but 
definite. Whether from a popular or a scientific j:>oint of 
view, it would be admitted that a Negro, a Chinese, and 
an Australian, belong to three such permanent varieties 
of men, all plainly distinguishable from one another and 
from any Euroi)ean. Moreover, such a division takes for 
granted the idea which is involved in the word race, that 
each of these varieties is due t8 8{>ecial ancestry, each race 
thus representing an ancient breed or stock, however these 
breeds or stocks may have had their origin. The anthro- 
(K)logical classification of mankind is thus zoological in its 
nature, like that of the varieties or 8j)eci68 of any other 
animal group, and the characters on which it is based are 
in groat measure physical, though intellectual and tradi- 
tional peculiarities, such as moral habit and language, 
furnish important aid. Among the best -marked race- 
characters are the following ; — 

r of The colour of the skin has always been held as specially 
distinctive. The coloured race-portraits of ancient Egypt 
remain to prove the permanence of complexion during a 
lapse of a hundred generations, distinguishing coarsely 
but clearly the types of the red -brown Egyptian, the 
yellow-brown Canaanite, the comj>aratively fair Libyan, 
and the Negro (see Wilkinson, Ancient Eg. ; Brugsch, 
Geogr. Inschr. Altdggpt. Denkm., vol. ii.) These broad dis- 
tinctions have the same kind of value as the popular terms 
describing white, yellow, brown, and black races, which 
often occur in ancient writings, and are still used. But for 
scientific purposes greater accuracy is required, and this is 
now satisfactorily attained by the use of Dr Broca’s 
graduated series of colours as a standard {Mhnoira de la 
SodkU dH Anthropologie de Paris, ii.) By this table the 
varieties of the human skin may he followed from the 
fairest hue of the Swede and the darker tint of the Pro- 
vencal, to the withered-leaf brown of the Hottentot, the 
chocolate brown of the Mexican, and the brown-black of 
the West African. The colour of the eyes and hair is 
also to be defined accurately \>y Broca’s table. Thi^ affords, 
however, leas means of distinction, from the extent in 
wMdi duk tints of hair and iris are common to races whose 
skins are more perceptibly different; yet some varieties 
are chuicteristic, such as the blue eyes and fiaamn hahr of 
the fair race of Northern Europe, 
store ^ to the hair, its structure and arrangement is a better 
V- indication of race than its tint. The hak differs in quan- 

^ tity between scantiness on the body of the Mongol and 

profushm on the body of the Aino ; whUe as to the arrange- 
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ment on the scalp, the tufts of the Bushman contrast with 
the more equal dutribution on the European head. The 
straight hair of the North American or Malay is recognis- 
able at once as different from the waving or curling hair of 
the European, and both from the naturdly frizzed hair of 
the Negro. These marked differences are due to the struc- 
ture of the hair, which, examined in sections under the 
microscope, varies from the circular section proper to the 
straight-haired races, to the more or less symmetrically oval 
or reniform sections belonging to races with curled and 
twisted hair (see Pruner-Bey in Mhn. de la Soc. Anthrop,, 
vol. ii.) 

Stature is by no means a general criterion of race, and Stature and 
it would not, for instance, be difficult to choose grouj>8 of 
Englishmen, Kafirs, and North American Indians, whose 
mean height should hardly differ. Yet in many cases it is 
a valuable means of distinction, as between the tali Pata- 
gonians and the stunted Fuegians, and even as a help in 
minuter problems, such as separating the Teutonic and 
Keltic ancestry in the population of England (see Beddoe, 

Stature and Bulk of Man in the British Isles,” in Mem. 

Anthrop. Soc. London, vol. iii.) Proportions of the limbs, 
compared in length with the trunk, have been claimed as 
constituting peculiarities of African and American races ; 
and other anatomical points, such as the conformation of 
the pelvis, have speciality. But inferences of this class 
have hardly attained to sufficient certainty and generality 
to be set down in the form of rules. 

The conformation of the skull is second only to theSha]>eof 
colour of the skin as a criterion for the distinction of race. 

The principal modes of estimating the differences of skulls 
are the following : — The skull being seen from above, the 
proportions of the two diameters are estimated on the 
principle employed by lietzius : taking the longer diameter 
from front to back as 100, if the shorter or cross diameter 
falls below 80, the skull may bo classed as long (dolicho- 
cephalic ; while if it exceeds 80, the skull may be classed 
as broad (brachycephalic) ; or a third division may be 
introduced between these as intermediate (mesocephalic), 
comprehending skulls with a proportionate breath of 
75 to 80, or thereabout. The percentage of breadth to 
length measured in this manner is known as the cephalic 
index; thus, the cephalic index of a Negro or Australian 
may as low as 72, and that of a Tatar as high as 88, 
while the majority of Europeans have an index not depart- 
ing in either direction very far from 78. The cephalic 
height is measured in the same way as a percentage of the 
length. The back view (norma occipitalis) of' the skull is 
distinguished as rounded, pentagonic, Ac., and the base 
view of the skull shows the position of the occipital fora- 
men and the zygomatic arches. The position of the jaws 
is recognised as important, races being described as pro- 
gnathous when the jaws project far, as in the Australian 
or Negro, in contradistinction to the orthognathous type, 
which is that of the ordinary well-shaped European skull. 

On this distinction in great measure depends the celebrated 
“ facial angle,” measured by Camper as a test of low and 
high races; but this angle is objectionable as resulting 
partly from the development of the forehead and partly from 
the position of the jaws. The capacity of the cranium is 
estimated in .cubic measure by filling it with sand, Ac., 
with the general result that the civilised white man is 
found to have a larger brain than the barbarian or savage. 

Classification of races on cranial measurements has long 
been attempted by eminent anatomists, such as Blu- 
menbach and Betzius, while the later labours of Von 
Baer, Welcker, Davis, Broc^ Busk, Lucae, and many 
others, have brought the distinctions to extreme minute- 
ness. In certain cases great reliance may be placed on 
such measurements, l^us the skulls of an Australiaa 
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and a Negro would be generally distinguiBhed by their 
narrowness and the projection of the jaw from that of 
any Englishman ; while, although both the Australian 
and Negro are thus dolichocephalic and prognathous, the 
first would usually differ jierceptibly from the second in its 
upright sides and strong orbital ridges. The relation of 
heights to breadth may furnish a valuable test ; thus both 
the Kafir and the Bushman are dolichocephalic, with an 
index of about 72, but they differ in the index of height, 
which may be 73 and 71 respectively, in the one case more 
than the width and in the other less. It is, however, 
acknowledged by all experiontied craniologists, that the 
shape of the skull may vary so much within the same 
tribe, and even the same family, that it must be used with 
extreme caution, and if possible only in conjunction with 
other criteria of race. 

dattires. The general contour of the face, in part dependent 
on the form of the skull, varies much in different races, 
among whom it is loosely defined as oval, lozenge-shaped, 
pentagonal, <fec. Of particular features, some of the most 
marked contrasts to European types are seen in the oblique 
Chinese eyes, the broad-set Kamchadal cheeks, the pointed 
Aral) chin, the snub Kirghis nose, the fleshy protuberant 
Negro lips, and the broad Kalmuk ear. Taken altogether, 
the features have a typical character which popular obser- 
vation seizes with some degree of correctness, as in the 
recognition of the Jewish countenance in a European city. 

Mtitu- The state of adaptation in which each people stands to 

‘ its native climate forms a definite race-character. In its 
extreme form this is instanced in the harmful effect of the 
climate of India on children of European parents, and the 
corresponding danger in transjxirting natives of tropical 
climates to England. Typical instances of the relation of 
race -constitutions to particular diseases are seen in the 
liability of Europeans in the West Indies to yellow fever, 
from which Negroes are exempt, and in the habitation by 
tribes in India of so-called “ unhealthy districts,” whose 
climate is deadly to Europeans, and even to natives of 
neighbouring regions. Even the vermin infesting different 
races of men are classified by Mr A. Murray {Tram, R, 
Soc, Edin,^ vol. xxii.) as distinct. 

The physical capabilities of different races are known to 
differ widely, but it is not easy to discriminate here between 
hereditary race-differences and those due to particular food 
and habit of life. A similar difficulty has hitherto stood 
in the way of any definite classification of the emotional, 
moral, and intellectual characters of races. Some of the 
most confident judgments which have been delivered on 
this subject have been dictated by prejudice or wilful 
slander, as in the many lamentable cases in which slave- 
holders and com^uerors have excused their ill-treatment of 
subject and invaded races on the ground of their being 
creatures of bestial nature in mind and morals. Two of 
the best-marked contrasts of mental type rec( rded among 
races are Mr A. R, Wallace’s distinction between the shy, 
reserved, and impassive Malay and tlie sociable and demon- 
strative Papuan {Tr, Eth, Soc., vol. iii. p. 200), and the 
very similar difference pointed out by Spix and Martins 
between the dull and morose natives of the Brazilian 
forests, and the lively sensuous African Negroes brought 
into contact with thorn (Rme in RrasiHen, vol. i.) In 
general, however, descriptions of national or racial character 
are so vitiated by tlie confusion of jieculiarity of natural 
character with stage of civilisation, that they can only be 
made use of with the greatest reserve. 

The relation of language to race is discussed below. 
(Section V.) 

Were the race-characters indicated in the foregoing para- 
graphs constant in degree or even in kind, the classification 
of races would be an easy task. In fact it is not so, for 
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every division of mankind presents in every character wide Genend 
deviations from a standard. Thus the Negro race, 
marked as it may seem at the first glance, proves on closer 
examination to include several shades of complexion and 
features, in some districts varying far from die accepted 
Negro type ; while the examination of a series of native 
American tribes shows that, notwithstanding their asserted 
uniformity of type, they differ in stature, colour, features, 
and proportions of skull. (See Prichard, Rat. Rist of 
Man; Waits, Anihropology^ part i, sec. 5.) Detailed 
anthropological research, indeed, more and more justifies 
Blumenbach’s words, that “ innumerable varieties of man- 
kind run into one another by insensible degrees.” This 
state of things, due partly to mixture and crossing of 
races, and partly to independent variation of types, makes 
the attempt to arrange the whole human species within 
exactly bounded divisions an apparently hopeless task. It 
does not follow, however, that the attempt to distinguish 
special races should be given up, for there at least exist 
several definable types, each of which so far prevails in a 
certain population as to be taken as its standard, M. Quetelet’i 
Quetelet’s plan of defining such types will probably meet »n«thod. 
with general acceptance as the scientific method proper to 
this branch of anthropology. It consists in the deter- 
mination of the standard, or typical “ mean man ” {homms 
moyen) of a population, with reference to any particular 
quality, such as stature, weight, complexion, &c. In the 
case of stature, this would be done by measuring a suffi- 
cient number of men, and counting how many of them 
belong to each height on the scale. If it be thus ascer- 
tained, arit might be in anr English district, that the 5 ft. 

7 in. men form the most numerous group, while the 5 ft. 

6 in. and 5 ft. 8 in. men are less in number, and the 5 ft. 

5 in. and f) ft. 9 in. still fewer, and so on until the 
extremely small number of extremely short or tall indi- 
viduals of 5 ft. or 7 ft. is reached, it will thus be ascer- 
tained that the stature of the mean or typical man is to be 
taken as 5 ft. 7 in. The method is thus that of selecting 
as the standard the most numerous group, on both sides of 
which the groups decrease in number as they vary in type. 

Such classification may show the existence of two or more 
types in a community, as, for instance, the population of a 
Californian settlement made up of Whites and Chinese 
might show two predominant groups (one of 5 ft, 8 in., 
the other of 5 ft. 4 in.) corresponding to these two racial 
types. It need hardly be said that this method of deter- 
mining the mean type of a race, as being that of its really 
existing and most numerous class, is altogether superior to 
the mere calculation of an average, which may actually be 
represented by comparatively few individuals, and those the 
exceptional ones. For instance, the average stature of the 
mixed European and Chinese population just referred to 
might be 5 ft. 6 in. — a worthless and, indeed, misleading 
result. (For particulars of Quetelet’s method, see his 
Rhyiiqm Sociale, 1869, and Anthropomiirie, 1870.) The 
measurement and description of the various races of men 
are now cai*ried to great minuteness (the tables in Scherzer 
and Schwarz, Rme der Nomu, and those of Fritsch 
Die Eingehorenen Sud-Afrika^ 1872, may be cited as 
examples of modem method), so that race-classification is 
rapidly improving as to both scope and accuracy. Even 
where comparatively loose observations have been made, it 
is possible, by inspection of considerable numbers of indi- 
viduals, to define the prevalent type of a race with tolerable 
approximation to the real mean or standard man. It is in 
this way that the subdivision of mankind into races, so far 
as it has been done to any purpose, has been carried out 
by anthropologists. 

These classifications have been numerous, and though, * 
regarded as systems, most of them are now seen at the 
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first glance to be unsatisfactory, yet they have been of 
great value in systematising knowledge, and are all more 
of or less based on indisputable distinctiona Blumenbach’s 
division, though published nearly a century ago (1781), 
^ ^has had the greatest influence. He reckons five races, 
^ via, Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, American, Malay 
(see the collect^ edition of his TreatueSy p. 264, published 
h by the Anthropological Society). The ill-<*ho8en name of 
[ Caucasian, us^ by Blumenb^h to denote what may be 
• called white men, is still current ; it brings into one race 
peoples such as the Arabs and Swedes, although those are 
[ BcarceV different than the Americans and Malays, 
who are set down as two distinct races. Again, two of 
the best-marked varieties of mankind are the Australians 
and the Bushmen, neither of whom, however, seem to have 
a natural place in Blumeiibach’s series. The yet simpler 
classification by Cuvier into Caucasian, Mongol, and Negro, 
corresponds in some measure with a division by mere com- 
plexion into white, yellow, and black races ; but neither 
this threefold division, nor the ancient classification into 
Semitic, Hamitic, and Japhetic nations can be regarded as 
se|)arating the human types either justly or sufficiently 
-(see Prichard, Natural Ilktory of J/an, sec. 15; Waitz, 
Anthropology y vol. i. part i. sec. 5). Schemes which set 
up a larger number of distinct races, such as the eleven of 
Pickering, the fifteen of Bory de St Vincent, and the 
sixteen of Desmoulins, have the advantage of finding 
niches for most well-defined human varieties; but no 
modern naturalist would be likely to adopt any one of 
these as it stands. In criticism of Pickering’s system, it is 
sufficient to point out that hi divides the white nations 
into two races, entitled the Arab and the Abyssinian 
(Pickering, Ram of J/aw, chap, i.) Agassiz, Nott, Craw- 
furd, and others who have assumed a much larger number 
of races or species of man, are not considered to have 
satisfactorily defined a corresponding number of distin- 
ley’« guishable types. On the whole. Professor Huxley^s recent 
ifics* scheme {Journal of iht Ethnological Society^ vol. ii. p. 
404, 1870) prolmbly approaches more nearly than any 
other to such a tentative classification as may be accepted 
in definition of the princii^al varieties of mankind, regarded 
from a zoological point of view, though anthropologists 
may be disiK)sed to erect into seimrate races several of his 
widely-differing sub-races. He distinguishes four principal 
types of mankind, the Australioid, Negroid, Mongoloid, 
and Xanthochroic, adding a fifth variety, the Melano- 
chroic. 

The special ]:)oints of the Australioid are a chocolate- 
brown skin, dark brown or black eyes, black hair (usually 
wavy), narrow (dolichocephalic) skull, brow-ridges strongly 
develoj)ed, projecting jaw, coarse lips, and broad nose. 
This type is best represented by the natives of Australia, 
and next to them, by the indigenous tribes of Southern 
1 ndia, the so-called coolies. The Egyptians to some degree 
approach this type; they are, however, held by good 
authorities to be a modified African race. 

The Negroid type is primarily represented by the Negro 
of Africa, between the Sahara and the Cape district, in- 
cluding Madagascar. The skin varies from dark brown 
to brown-blac^ with eyes of similar dark hue, and hair 
usually black, and always crisp or woolly. The skull is 
narrow (dolichocephalic), with orbital ridges not prominent, 
prognathous, with depressed nasal bones, causing the nose 
to be flat as well as broad ; and the lips are coarse and 
projecting. Two important families are clasi^ed in this 
system as special modifications of the Negroid type. 
First, the Bushman of South Africa is diminutive in 
stature, and of yellowish-brown complexion ; the Hottentot 
is supposed to be the result of crossing between the Bush- 
man and ordinary Negroid. Seoond, the Negritos of the 
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Andaman Islands, the peninsula of Malacca, the Philippines 
and other islands, to New Caledonia and Tasmania, are 
mostly dolichocephalic, with dark skins and woolly hair. 

In various districts they tend towards other types, and show 
traces of mixture. 

The Mongoloid type prevails over the vast area lying 
east of a line drawn from Lapland to Siam. Its definition 
includes a short, squat build, a yellowish brown complexion, 
with black eyes and black straight hair, a broad (brachy- 
cephalic) skull, usually without prominent brow-ridges, 
flat small nose, and oblique eyes. The dolichocephalic 
Chinese and Japanese in other respects correspond. 

Various other importauc branches of the human species 
are brought into connection with the Mongoloid type, 
though on this view the differences they present raise diffi- 
cult problems of gradual variation, as well as of mixture 
of race ; these are the Dyak-Malays, the Polynesians, and 
the Americans. 

The Xanthochroi, or fair whites— tall, with almost 
colourless skin, blue or grey eyes, hair from straw colour 
to chestnut, and skulls varying as to proportionate width — 
are the prevalent inhabitants of Northern Europe, and the 
type may be traced into North Africa, and eastward as far 
as Hindustan. On the south and west it mixes with that 
of the Melanochroi, or dark whites, and on the north and 
east with that of the Mongoloids. 

The Melanochroi, or dark whites, differ from the fair 
whites in the darkening of the complexion to brownish 
and olive, and of the eyes and hair to black, while the 
stature is somewhat lower and the frame lighter. To this 
class belong a large part of those classed as Kelts, and of 
the populations of Southern Europe, such as Spaniards, 

Greeks, and Arabs, extending as far as India ; while end- 
less intermediate grades between the two white types 
testify to ages of intermingling. Professor Huxley is 
dispo.sed to account for the Melanochroi as themselves the 
result of crossing between tlie Xanthochroi and the Aus- 
tralioids. Whatever ground there may be for his view, it 
is obviously desirable to place them in a class by them- 
selves, distinguishing them by an appropriate name. 

In determining whether the races of mankind are to be Mixture of 
classed as varieties of one species, it is important to decide raowi. 
whether every two races can unite to i)roduce fertile off- 
spring. It is settled by experience that the most numer- 
ous and well-known crossed races, such as the Mulattos, 
descended from Europeans and Negroes — the Mestizos, from 
Europeans and American indigenes — theZambos, from these 
American indigenes and Negroes, (kc., are permanently 
fertile. They practically constitute sub-races, with a 
general blending of the characters of the two parents, and 
only differing from fully established races in more or less 
tendency to revert to one or other of the original types. 

It has been argued, on the other hand, that not all such 
mixed breeds are permanent, and especially that the cross 
between Europeans and Australian indigenes is almost 
sterile ; but this assertion, when examined with the care 
demanded by its bearing on the general question of 
hybridity, has distinctly broken down. On the whole, the 
general evidence favours the opinion that any two races 
may combine to produce a new sub-race, which again may 
combine with any other variety. (See W aitz, A nthropology^ 
vol. i. part i, sec. 3 ; Darwin, Descent of Man^ part i. ch. 7 ; 

Prichard, Nat, Hist, of Man^ sect. 5 ; on the other hand, 

Broca, Phenomena of Hyhridity in the Genus IJomo^ 1864.) 

Thus, if the existence of a small number of distinct races 
of mankind be taken as a starting-point, it is obvious that 
their crossing would produce an indefinite number of 
secondary varieties, such as the population of the world 
actually presents. The working out in detail of the 
problem, how far the differences among complex nations, 
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such as those of Europe, may have been brought about by 
bybridity, is still, however, a task of almost hopeless 
intricacy. Among the boldest attempts to account for 
distinctly-marked populations as resulting from the inte^ 
mixture of two races, are Professor Huxley's view that the 
Hottentots are hybrid between the Bushmen and the 
Negrote, and his more important suggestion, that the 
Melanochroic peoples of Southern Europe are of mixed 
Xanthochroic and Australioid stock, 
tigin of The problem of ascertaining how the small number of 
races, distinct enough to be called primary, can have 
assumed their different types, has been for years the most 
disputed field of anthropology, the battle-ground of the 
rival schools of monogenists and polygenists. The one 
has claimed all mankind to be descended from one original 
stock, and generally from a single pair ; the other has con- 
tended for the several primary races being separate species 
of independent origin. It is not merely as a question of 
natural history that the matter has been argued. Biblical 
authority has been appealed to, mostly on the side of the 
monogenists, as recording the descent of mankind from a 
single pair. (See, for example, Horne's Introduction to the 
Scriptures; the Speaker's Commentary, Gen. i.) On the 
other hand, however, the polygenists not less confidently 
claim passages from which they infer the existence of 
non-Adamite, as well as Adamite races of man. (See, 
for example, 11. S. Poole, Genesis of the Earth and Man.) 
Nor have political considerations been without influence, 
as where, for instance, one American school of ethno- 
logists have been thought to have formed, under the bias 
of a social system recognising slavery, their opinion that 
the Negro and the white man are of different species. (See 
Morton, Crania Americana; Nott and Gliddon, Typtes 
of Mankind.) Of the older school of scientific mono- 
genists, Blumenbach and Prichard are eminent repre- 
sentatives, as is Quatrefages of the more modern. The 
great problem of the monogenist theory is to explain 
by what course of variation the so different races of man 
have arisen from a single stock. In ancient times little 
difficulty was felt in this, authorities such as Aristotle 
and Vitruvius seeing in climate and circumstance the 
natural cause of racial differences, the Ethiopian having 
been blackened by the tropical sun, (kc. Later and closer 
observations, however, have shown such influences to be, 
at any rate, far slighter in amount and slower in operation 
than was once supposed. M. de Quatrefages brings for- 
ward {Unite de VEspece Humaine^ Paris, 1861, ch. 13) his 
strongest arguments for the variability of races under 
change of climate, <kc. {action du milieu\ instancing the 
asserted alteration in complexion, constitution, and char- 
acter of Negroes in America, and Englishmen in America and 
Australia. But although the reality of some such modifi- 
cation is not disputed, especially as to stature and consti- 
tution, its amount is not enough to upset the counter- 
proposition of the remarkable permanence of type displayed 
by races ages after they have been transported to climates 
extremely different from that of their former home. More- 
over, physically different races, such as the Bushmen and 
Negroids in Africa, show no signs of approximation under 
the influence of the same climate ; while, on the other 
hand, the coast tribes of Tierra del Fuego and forest tribes 
of tropical Brazil continue to resemble one another, in spite 
of extreme differences of climate and food. Mr Darwin, 
than whom no naturalist could be more competent to 
appraise the variation of a species, is moderate in his esti- 
mation of the changes produced on races of man by climate 
and mode of life within the range of history {Descent of 
Man, part i. ch. 4 and 7). The slightness and slowness 
of variation in human races having l^me known, a great 
difficulty of the monqgenist theory was seen to lie in the 


shortness of the chronology with which it was formerly 
associated. Inasmuch as several well-marked races of 
mankind, such as the Egyptian, Phoenician, Ethiopian, 

Ac., were much the same three or four thousand years ago 
as now, their variation from a single stock in the course of 
any like period could hardly be accounted for without a 
miracle. This difficulty was escaped by the polygenist 
theory, which, till a few years since, was gaining ground. 

(See Pouchet, Plurality of the Human Race^ 2nd ed., 1864, 

Introd.) Two modern views have, however, intervened 
which have tended to restore, though under a new aspect^ 
the doctrine of a single human stock. One has been the 
recognition of man having existed during a vast period of 
time (see sec. IV,, Anii^ity of Man\ which made it more 
easy io assume the continuance of very slow natural varia- 
tion as having differenced even the white man and the 
Negro among the descendants of a common progenitor. 

The other view is that of the evolution or development 
of species, at the present day so strongly upheld among 
naturalists. It does not follow necessarily from a theory 
of evolution of species that mankind must have descended 
from a single stock, for the hypothesis of development 
admits of the argument, that several simious species may 
have culminated in several races of man (Vogt, Lectures on 
i/an, London, 1864, p. 463). The general tendency of 
the development theory, however, is against constituting 
separate species where the differences are moderate enough 
to bo accounted for as due to variation from a single type. 

Mr Darwin’s summing up of the evidence as to unity of 
type throughout the races of mankind is as distinctly a 
monogenist argument as those of Blumenbach, Prichard, 
or Quatrefages — 

** Although the existing races of man differ in many respects, as 
in colour, hair, shape of skull, proportions of tiiu body, &o., yet, if 
their whole organisation be taken into consideration, they are found 
to resemble each other closely in a multitude of points. Many of 
these points are of so unimportant, or of so singuJar a nature, that 
it is extremely improbable that they should have been independ- 
ently acquired by aboriginally distinct species or races. The same 
remark holds go^ with equal or greater force with respect to the 
numerous points of mental similarity between the most distinct 

races of man Now, when naturalists observe a close 

agreement in numerous small details of habits, tastes, and disposi- 
tions between two or more domestic races, or between nearly allied 
natural forms, they use this fact as an argument that all are de- 
scended from a common progenitor, who was thus endowed ; and, 
consequently, that all should bo classed under the same species. 

The same argument may bo applied with much force to the races of 
man.'— (Darwin, Descent of Man, part i. ch. 7.) 

A suggestion by Mr A. R. Wallace has great importance Time of 
in the application of the development theory to the origin fixture of 
of the various races of man j it is aimed to meet the main™®®"*yP*** 
difficulty of the monogenist school, how races which have 
remained comparatively fixed in type during the long 
period of history, such as the white man and the Negro, 
should have, in even a far longer period, passed by varia- 
tion from a common original. Mr Wallace's view is sub- 
stantially that the remotely ancient representatives of the 
human species, being as yet animals too low in mind to have 
developed those arts of maintenance and social ordinances 
by which man holds his own against influences from climate 
and circumstance, were in their then wild state much more 
plastic than now to external nature ; so that natural 
selection” and other causes pet with but feeble resistance 
in forming the permanent f atieties or races of man, whose 
complexion and structure still remain fixed in their de- 
scendants. (See Wallace, Contributions to the Theory of 
Natural SeUclion, p. 319.) On the whole, it may be 
asserted that the doctrine of the unity of mankind now 
stands on a firmer basis than in {xerious ages. It wonld 
be premature to judge bow far the problem of the origin 
of races may be capable of exact solution ; but the ex- 
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perience of the last few yean ooantenanoea Mr Darwin’s 
prophecy, that before long the dispute between the mono- 
genists and the polygenists will die a silent and unobsenred 
death, 

sology IV. Antiquity of was until of late years 

commonly held among the educated classes, that man’s first 
appearance on earth might be treaty on a historical basis 
as matter of record. It is true that the schemes drawn up 
by chronologists differed widely, as was naturally the case, 
considering the variety and inconsistency of their docu- 
mentary data. On the whole, the scheme of Archbishop 
Usher, who computed that the earth and man were created 
in 4004 B.C., was the most popular. (See early editions 
of the En(^chpa!dia BritannicOy art. ** Creation.”) It is 
no longer necessary, however, to discuss these chronologies, 
inasmuch as new evidence has so changed the aspect of the 
subject, that the quasi-historical schemes of the last century 
would now hardly be maintained by any competent author- 
ity of any school. Geology, notwithstanding the im^ier- 
fection of its results, has made it manifest that our earth 
must have been the seat of vegetable and animal life for 
an immense jieriod of time ; while the first appearance of 
man, though comparatively recent, is positively so remote, 
that an estimate between twenty and a hundred thousand 
years may fairly be taken os a minimum. This geological 
claim for a vast antiquity of the human race is supported by 
the similar claims of prehistoric archaiology and the science 
of culture, the evidence of all three departments of inquiry 
being intimately connected, and in perfect harmony, 
lencc ftf During the last half century, the fact has been estab- 
lished that human bones and objects of human manufac- 
lure occur in such geological relation to the remains of 
fossil 8|>ecie8 of elephant, rhinoceros, hy«ena, bear, «kc., as 
to lead to the distinct inference that man already existed 
during the ancient j^riod of these now extinct mammalia. 
The not quite conclusive researches of MM. Tournal and 
Christol in limestone caverns of the south of B'rance date 
t l)ack to 1828, About the same time Dr Schmerling of 

o<i Li(ige was exploring the ossiferous caverns of the valley of 

the Meuse, and satisfied himself that the men whose bones 
he found beneath the stalagmite floors, together with bones 
cut and flints shaped by human workmanship, had in- 
habited this Belgian district at the same time with the 
cave Wr and several other extinct animals whose bones 
were imbedded with them (Jifcherchfs sur le$ Ossements 
decouvetiB dans le$ Catfemes de la Province de Liegcy 
Li^ge, 1833-4. This evidence, however, met with little 
acceptance among scientific men. Nor, at first, was more 
credit given to the discovery by M, Boucher de Perthes, 
about 1841, of rude flint hatcheU in a sand-bed containing 
ft remains of mammoth and rhinoceros at Menchecourt near 
AbbeviBe, which first find was followed by others in the 
same district (see Boucher de Perthes, De P Industrie Primi- 
tivcy m Us Ans h Uur Originey 1846 j Antiquites Celtiques 
et AntediluvienneSy P&ris, 1847, Ac.); between 1860 and 
1860 competent French and English geologists, among them 
Higoliot, Falconer, Prestwich, and Evans, were induced to 
examine into the facts, and found the evidence irresistible 
tlmt man existed and used rude implements of chipped 
flint during the Quaternary or Drift period. Further 
investigations were now made, and overlooked results of 
older ones reviewed. In describing Kent’s Hole, near 
Torquay, Mr Godwin-Austen had maintained, as early 
as 1840 (Proc. Geo, Soe, Londony voL iii p. 286), that tl^ 
htmaan bones and worked flints had been deppsited indis- 
^imiuately together with the remains of fos^ elephant, 
rhinoceros, Ac. ,* a minnte exploration of this cavern has 
wnce been carried on under the superintendence of Messrs 
Vivian, PengeUy, and others, fully jus^ring Mr Qodwin- 
Austen’s early remark, that ** there is no a priori reason 


why man and the several animals whose remains occur in 
caves and in gravel should not have lived here at some 
remote time”(Bee PengeUy, “Literature of Kent’s Cavern,” in 
Trans. Devonshire Association, 1868). Especially certain 
caves and rock-shelters in the province of Dordogne, in 
central France, were examined by a French and an English 
archaeologist, Mons. Edouard Lai^t and Mr HenrytChristy, 
the remains discovered showing the former prevalence of the 
rein-deer in this region, at that time inhabited by savages, 
whose bone and stone implements indicate a habit of life 
similar to that of the Esquimaux. Moreover, the co- 
existence of man with a fauna now extinct or confined to 
other districts was brought to yet clearer demonstration, by 
the discovery in these caves of certain drawings and carv- 
ings of the animals done by the ancient inhabitants them- 
selves, such as a group of rein-deer on a piece of rein-deer 
horn, and a sketch of a mammoth, showing this elephant’s 
long hair, on a piece of a mammoth’s tusk from La Madeleine 
(Lartet and Christy, Heliquics Aquitanicccy ed. by T. R. 

Jones, London, 1865, Ac.) These are among the earliest 
and principal of a series of discoveries of human relics be- 
longing to what may bo termed geological antiquity, with 
which should be mentioned Mr Boyd Dawkins’s examination 
of the hya3na den of Wokey Hole, Dr Lund’s researches in 
the caves of Brar.il, those in the south of Franco by the 
Marquis de Vibraye and MM. Garrigou and Filhol, those 
in Sicily by Dr Falconer, and Mr Bruce Foote’s discovery 
of rude quartzite implements in the laterite of India. 

Fuller details of the general subject will be found in Sir 
C. Lyell’s Antiquity of Many 4th ed., London, 1873 ; Sir 
John Luhhodk'B Prehistoric TimeSy 3d ed., London, 1873; 

Dr H. Fnlconev^s Palwontologiral Meynoirsy London, 1868 ; 
the volumes of Proceedings of the International Congress of 
lyehistoric Archmology ; and the periodical Mathdaux pour 
VUisioire Primitive et Naturelle de Pllommcy edited at first 
by De Mortillet, and since by Trutat and Cartailhac, 

This evidence is now generally accepted by geologists as Antiquity 
carrying back the existence of man into the period of the of Quater- 
post-glacial drift, in what is now called the Quaternary 
period. That this indicates an antiquity at least of tens 
of thousands of years may be judged in several ways. The 
very position in which these rude instruments were found 
show^ that they belonged to a time quite separate from 
that of history. Tlius, at St Acheul flint hatchets occur in 
a gravel-bed immediately overlying the chalk, which bed 
is covered by some 12 feet of sand and marl, capped by a 
layer of soil, which is shown by graves of the Gallo-Roman 
period to have been hardly altered during the last 1600 
years. This distinction between the drift deposits and 
th^ containing relics of historic ages is, as a general rule, 
evident at a glance. Next, the succession of ages to which 
different classes of remains belong is well marked ; the 
drift implements belong to the paheolithic or old stone age, 
when as yet the implements were extremely rude, and not 
pound or polished ; above these in deposit, and therefore 
later in time, come the artistically shaped and polished 
celts of the neolithic or new stone age ; above these, again, 
reiiCT of the bronze and early iron ages, with which historical 
antiquity in Europe begins. Again, the animals of the 
Quateraary period, whose bones are found with the rude 
strae implements, comprise several species of mammalia 
whi^ have since become extinct, such as the mammoth, 
the hairy rhinoceros, and the Irish elk, while others, such 
w tlm rein-dew and musk-ox, now only inhabit remote 
districts. It is generally considered that such a fauna 
indicates, at any rate during part of the Quaternary period, 
a severer climate than now prevails in France and England. 

This diiferem^ from the present conditions seems to 
confirm the viw, that the twenty centuries of French 
and Englidi history form but a fraction of the time 
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which has elapsed since the stone implements of prehistoric 
tribes were first buried under beds of gravel and sand by 
the rivers now represented by the Thames or the Somme. 
Still vaster, however, is the idea of antiquity suggested by 
the geographical conformation of such valleys as those in 
which these rivers flow. The drift-beds lie on their sides 
often IQO to 200 feet, and even more, above the present flood- 
levels. As such highest deposits seem to mark the time 
when the rivers flowed at heights so far above the present 
channels, it follows that the drift-beds, and the men whose 
works they enclose, must have existed during a great ])art 
of the time occupied by the rivers in excavating their valleys 
down to their present beds. Granting it as possible that 
the rivers by which this enormous operation was performed 
were of greater volume and proportionately still greater 
power in flood-time than the present streams, which seem so 
utterly inadequate to their valleys, and granting also, that 
under diflerent conditions of climate the causing of debicles 
by ground-ice may have been a powerful excavating agent, 
nevertheless, with all such allowances the reckoning of 
ages seems vastly out of proportion to historical chronology. 
It is not convenient to discuss here Mr Prestwich’s division 
of the drift gravels into high and low level beds, nor Mr 
A. Tylor’s argument against this division, nor the latter’s 
theory of a Pluvial period succeeding the Glacial period 
(see Quart Joum. Geol. Soc,^ vol. xxiv. part 2, vol. xxv. 
part 1). The geology of the Quaternary or Post-tertiary 
gravels, on which the geological argument for the high 
antiquity of man mainly rests, has been especially treated 
by Prestwich in the Philos. Trans., 1860, p. 277, and 
1864, p. 247 ; see also J. Evans, Ancient Stone ch. 25 ; 
references to the writings of other geologists will be found 
in the already mentioned works of Lyell and Lubbock, 
f Beside these arguments, which suggest high antiquity 
of rather than ofler means of calculation, certain inferences 
(accounts of which are also given in the last-named W'orks) 
have been tentatively made from the depth of mud, earth, 
peat, <kc. which has accumulated above relics of human art 
imbedded in ancient times. Among these is Mr Horner’s 
argument from the numerous borings made in the alluvium 
oi the Nile valley to a depth of 60 feet, where down to 
the lowest level fragments of burnt brick and pottery w^ere 
always found, showing that people advanced enough in the 
arts to bake brick and pottery have inhabited the valley 
during the long period requir^ for the Nile inundations 
to deposit 60 feet of mud, at a rate probably not averaging 
more than a few inches in a century. Another argument 
is that of Professor von Morlot, based on a railway section 
through a conical accumulation of gravel and dluvium, 
which the torrent of the Tini^re has gradually built up 
where it enters the Lake of Geneva near Villeneuve. Here 
three layers of vegetable soil appear, proved by the objects 
imbedded in them to have been the successive surface-soils 
in two prehistoric periods and in the Homan period, and 
which now lie 4, 10, and 19 feet underground j on this it 
is computed that if 4 feet of soil were formed in the 1 500 
years since the Homan period, we must go 5000 years 
farther back for the date of the earliest human inhabi- 
tants. Calculations of this kind, loose as they are, deserve 
attention. 

-bi- The interval between the Quaternary or Drift period 
and the period of historical antiquity is to some extent 
bridged over by relics of various intermediate civilisations, 
mostly of the lower grades, and in some cases reaching 
back to remote dates. The lake dwellings of Switzerland 
are perhaps among the more recent of these. They were 
villages of huts built on piles in the water at some distance 
from the shore, for security from attack — in fact, fortified 
water settlements of the same nature as those of Lake 
Prasias in the time of Herodotus, and as those still inhabited 


in New Guinea and West Africa. The remains of these 
Swiss villages are found with the stumps of the piles still 
standing, often imbedded in an accumulation of mud or 
growth of peat which has preserved a kind of illustrative 
museum of the arts and habits of the lake men. From 
examination of the sites, it appears that the settlements 
are of various dates, from the neolithic or polished stone 
period, when instruments of metal were still unknown, to 
the time when bronze was introduced, and beyond this 
into the later age marked by the use of iron. A few of 
the lake villages lasted on till the Homan dominion, as is 
proved by the presence of Homan coins and pottery, but 
they were soon afterwards abandoned, so that their very 
existence was forgotten, and their rediscovery only dates 
from 1853, when the workmen excavating a bed of mud on 
the shore of the Lake of Zurich found themselves standing 
among the piles of a lake settlement. In Germany, Italy, 
and other countries, similar remains of a long pre-Roman 
civilisation have been found. (The special works on lake 
habitations are Dr Keller’s Lake Dwellings^ translated by 
J. E. Lee, London, 1866 ; and Troy on’s Habitations Lacus- 
tres.) Indications of man’s antiquity, extending farther 
back into prehistoric times, are furnished by the Danish Shell- 
shell-heaps or “ kjokkenmodding,” which term, meaning 
“kitchen refuse-heap,” has been Anglicised in “kitchen 
midden” (the word “midden,” a dung-heap, being still 
current in the north of England). Along the shores of nearly 
all the Danish islands extensive beds or low mounds, like 
raised beaches, may be seen, consisting chiefly of innumerable 
cast-away shells, intermingled with bones, &c. Such shell- 
heaps are found in all quartei^ of the globe by the sea-shore, 
and may be sometimes seen in process of formation ; they 
are simply the accumulations of shells and refuse thrown 
away near the huts of rude tribes subsisting principally 
on shell-fish. The Danish kitchen middens, however, are 
proved to belong to a very ancient time, by the remains of 
the quadrupeds, birds, and fish, which served as the food 
of these rude hunters and fishers ; among these are bones 
of the wild bull, beaver, seal, and great auk, all now 
extinct or rare in this region. Moreover, a striking proof 
of the antiquity of these shell-heaps is, that the shells of 
the common oyster are found of full size, whereas it cannot 
live at present in the brackish waters of the Baltic except 
near its entrance, so that it is inferred that the shores where 
the oyster at that time flourished were open to the salt sea. 

Thus, also, the eatable cockle, mussel, and periwinkle 
abounding in the kitchen middens are of full ocean size, 
whereas those now living in the adjoining waters are 
dwarfed to a third of their natural size by the want of 
saltness. It thus appears that the connection betw^een the 
ocean and the Baltic has notably changed since the time of 
these rude stone-age people. (See the reports by Forch- 
hammer, Steenstrup, and Worsaae on the kjokkenmoddings, 
made to the Copenhagen Academy of Sciences.) Various 
other evidence is adduced in this part of the argument, 
such as that from the Danish peat-mosses, which show 
the existence of man at a time when the Scotch fir was 
abundant ; at a later period the firs were succeeded by 
oaks, which have again been almost superseded by beeches, 
a succession of changes which indicate a considerable lapse 
of time. For further references to special accounts, the 
reader may consult the already mentioned general works 
on the antiquity of prehistoric man. 

Lastly, chronicles and documentary records, taken inHistorictl 
connection with archaeological relics of the historical period, wtiqulty. 
carry back into distant ages the starting-point of actual 
history, behind which lies the evidently vast period only 
known by inferences from the relations of languages and 
the stages of development of civilisation. Thus, Egypt « 
affords some basis for estimating a minimum date for its 
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ancient population. The hieroglyphic inscriptionB, the 
most ancient written records of the world, preserve ^rect 
memorials of a time which can hardly be less, and may be 
much more, than 3000 years before the Christian era. 
With ail the doubt which besets the attempt to extract a 
definite chronology from the Egyptian names of kings and 
lists of dynasties (see Egyft), their salient points fit with 
the historical records of other nations. Thus, the great 
Ramesside dynasty, known among Egyptologists as the 
19th dynasty, corresponds with the mention of the build- 
ing of the city of Eaamses in Exod. i. 11 j Amenophis 
III., called by the Greeks Memnon, belongs to the previous 
18th dynasty; while the three pyramid kings, whom 
Herodotus mentions as Cheops, Chephren, and Mykerinos, 
and whose actual Egyptian names are read in the hiero- 
glyphic lists as Chufu, Chafra, and Menkauro, are set 
down in the 4th dynasty, Lepsius may not be over- 
estimating when he dates this dynasty back as far as 3124 
B.C., and carries the more dubious previous dynasties back 
to 3892 B.C. before reaching what are known as the mythi- 
cal dynasties, which probably have their bases rather in 
astronomical calculations than in history (Lepsius, 
huch der alien ^gypter^ Berlin, 1858; compare the com- 
putations of Brugsch, Bunsen, Hincks, Wilkinson, <hc.) 

The Greeks of the classic |)eriod could discuss the 
Egyptian chronologies with priests and scribes who per- 
petuated the languages and records of their earliest dynas- 
ties ; and as the Septuagint translation of the Bible was 
made at Alexandria, it is not impossible that its giving to 
man a considerably greater antiquity than that of the 
Hebrewtext may have been due to the influence of theEgyp- 
tian chronology. Even if the lowest admissible calculations 
be taken, this will not invalidate the main fact, that above 
4000 years ago the Egyptian nation already stood at a high 
level of industrial and social culture. The records of several 
other nations show that as early or not much later than this 
they had attained to a national civilisation. The Bible, 
whose earliest books are among the earliest existing 
chronicles, shows an Israelite nation existing in a state of 
patriarchal civilisation previous to the already mentioned 
time of cotitact with Eg>’pt. In ancient Chaldsea, the 
inscribed bricks of Urukh’s temples probably belong to a 
date beyond 2000 years B.c. (G. Rawlinson, Five Great 
Momrehm of the Ancient Eaetem Worlds London, 1862, 
«kc., vol. i. ch. 8). 

The Chinese dynasties, like those of Egypt, begin with 
an obviously mythical ^lortion, and continue into actual 
history ; the difficulty is to draw the line where genuine re- 
cord begins. Those who reckon authentic history only from 
the dynasty of Chow, beginning about 1100 b.c., during 
which Confucius lived, will at any rate hardly deny the 
existence of the earlier dynasty of Shang, previous to which 
the yet earlier dynasty of Hea is recorded ; so that, though 
much that is related of these {leriods may be fabulous, it 
seems certain that there was a Chinese nation and a Chinese 
civilisation reaching back beyond 2000 B,c. (see Sir John 
Davis, The Chinese ; Pauthier, Livree Sacres de VOrient ; 
Shu-King, dec.) 

ae or Till of late it was a commonly received opinion that the 

^lop* early state of society was one of comparatively high culture, 
^ opinion felt no diffi^ty in assign- 

ing the origin of man to a time but little beyond the range 
of historic^ records and monuments. At present, how- 
ever, the view has become paramount that the civilisation 
of the world has been gradually developed from an original 
stone-age culture, such as characterises modem savage 
life. To hold this opinion necessitates the adding to the 
4000 or 5000 years to which the ancient civilisations 
of Egypt, Babylon, and China date back, a probably 
much gmter length of time, during which the knowledge^ 
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arts, and institutions of these countries attained to their 
remarkably high level. The evidence of comparative 
philology corroborates this judgment. Thus, Hebrew and 
Arabic are closely related languages, neither of them the 
original of the other, but both sprung from some parent 
language more ancient than either. When, therefore, the 
Hebrew records have carried back to the most ^ancient 
admissible date the existence of the Hebrew language, this 
date must have been long preceded by that of the extinct 
parent language of the whole Semitic family ; while this 
again was no doubt the descendant of languages slowly 
shaping themselves through ages into this peculiar type. 

Yet more striking is the evidence of the Aryan or Indo- 
European family of languages. The Hindus, Medes, 

Persians, Greeks, Homans, Germans, Kelts, and Slaves 
make their appearance at more or less remote dates as 
nations separate in language as in history. Nevertheless, 
it is now acknowledged that at some far remoter time, 
before these nations were divided from the parent stock, 
and distributed over Asia and Europe by the Aryan dis- 
persion, a single barbaric peoj)le stood as physical and politi- 
cal representative of the nascent Aryan race, speaking a 
now extinct Aryan language, from which, by a secios of 
modifications not to bo estimated as possible within many 
thousands of years, there arose languages which have been 
mutually unintelligible since the dawn of history, and 
between which it was only possible for an age of ad- 
vanced philology to trace the fundamental relationship. 

From the combination of these considerations, it will be 
seen that the farthest date to which documentary record 
extends, is now generally regarded by anthro|)ologists as 
but the earliest distinctly visible point of the historic 
jHsriod, beyond which stretches bark a vast indefinite 
series of prehistoric ages. 

y. Language , — In examining how the science of language Evidence of 
bears on the general problems of anthropology, it is not philology, 
necessary to discuss at length the critical questions which 
arise, the principal of which are considered elsewhere, 

(Bee Language.) Philology is especially appealed to 
by anthropologists as contributing to the following lines 
of argument. A primary mental similarity of all branches 
of the human race is evidenced by their common faculty 
of speech, while at the same time secondary diversities 
of race-character and history are marked by difference 
of grammatical structure and of vocabularies. The exist- 
ence of groups or families of allied languages, each group 
being evidently descended from a single language, afibrek 
one' of the principal aids in classifying nations and races. 

The adoi)tion by one language of words originally belong- 
ing to another, proving as it does the fact of intercourse 
between two races, and even to some extent indicating the 
results of such intercourse, affords a valuable clue through 
obscure regions of the history of civilisation. 

Communication by gesture-sips, between persons unable Faculty of 
to converse in vocal language, is an effective system of ex- language, 
pression common to all mankind. Thus, the signs used to 
ask a deaf and dumb child about his meals and lessons, or to 
communicate with a savage met in the desert about game 
or enemies, belong to codes of gesture-signals identical in 
principle, and to a great extent independent l>oth of nation- 
ality and education; there is even a natural syntax, or 
order of succession, in such gesture -signs. To these 
gestures let there be added the use of the inteijectional 
cries, such bb oh/ ugh! hey! and imitative sounds to 
represent the catb wiew, the click of a trigger, the clap or 
ihvd of a blow, ko. The total result of this combination 
of gesture and significant sound will be a general system 
of expression, imperfect but serviceable, and naturally 
intelligible to all mankind without distinction of race. 

Nor is such a system of communication only theoretically 
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conceivable ; it is, and always has been, in practical opera- 
tion between people ignorant of one another's language, 
and as such is largely used in the intercourse of savage 
tribea It is true that to some extent these means of utter- 
ance are common to the lower animals, the power of ex- 
pressing emotion by cries and tones extending far down in 
the scale of animal life, while rudimentary gesture-signs 
are made by various mammals and birds. Still, the lower 
animals make no approach to the human system of natural 
utterance by gesture-signs and emotional-imitative sounds, 
while the practical identity of this human system among 
races physically so unlike os the Englishman and the 
native of the Australian bush, indicates extreme closeness 
of mental similarity throughout the human species. 
etyoiT When, however, tlie liinglishman and the Australian 
uage. speak each in his native tongue, only such words as belong 
to the interjectional and imitative classes will be naturally 
intelligible, and as it were instinctive to both. Thus the 
savage, uttering the sound waow ! as an explanation of sur- 
prise and warning, might be answered by the white man 
with the not less evidently significant ih / of silence, and 
the two speakers would be on common ground when the 
native indicated by the name bwirri his cudgel, flung 
whirring through the air at a flock of birds, or wW the 
native described as a jdkhaUyahkfil the bird called by the 
foreigner a cockatoo. With these, and other very limited 
classes of natural words, however, resemblance in vocabulary 
})ractically ceases. The Australian and English languages 
each consist mainly of a series of words having no apparent 
connection with the ideas they signify, and differing 
utterly; of course, accidental coincidences and borrowed 
words must be excluded from such comparisons. It would 
be easy to enumerate other languages of the world, such as 
llasque, Turkish, Hebrew, Malay, Mexican, all devoid of 
traceable resemblance to Australian and English, and to one 
another. There is, moreover, extreme difference in the 
grammatical structure botli of words and sentences in vari- 
ous languages. The question tlien arises, how far the 
employment of different vocabularies, and that to a great 
extent on different grammatical principles, is compatible with 
similarity of the speakers’ minds, or how far does diversity 
of speech indicate diversity of mental nature 7 The obvious 
answer is, that the power of using words as signs to express 
thoughts with which their sound does not directly connect 
them, in fact as arbitrary symbols, is the highest grade of 
the si)ecial human faculty in language, the presence of 
which binds together all races of mai^iiid in substantial 
mental unity. The measure of this unity is, that any 
child of any race can be brought up to speak the language 
of any other nwe. 

2 ce To ascertain the causes to which languages owe their 
bu- unlikeness in material and structure, how far to essential 
fti mental type among the races of mankind, 

c- minor causes of variation, which may be 

called secondary, is a problem of extreme diflficulty, towards 
the precise solution of which little has yet been done. One 
of the most remarkable of linguistic differences is the ten- 
dency of some languages to isolate their words, and of 
others to form elaborate inflexions. The extremes may be 
seen, on the one hand, in an ordinary Chinese sentence of 
isolated monosyllables, such ^ Uze nim chiu enn, 
tuny chu,” &c,f i.f., “in this year autumn ended, winter 
begun, ** &c. ; and, on the other hand, in one of tbe mon- 
strous polysyllables into which the Greenlanders will 
agglutinate a whole phrase, inilertomiarpatdldsarq^rpd, 
t.f., “he will probably try too much to get it done soon.” 
Among languages which form grammatical combinations 
or inflexions, the modes of so doing are as various as 
possible. Thus, in Africa, the Hottentot noun forms its 
plural by a suflSx, as khoi^ “ man;” khaiUf “ men while the 


Zuluemploysprefixes to distinguish its numbers, as 
“a man aba-ntu, “men.” The Dinka may supply examples 
of forming the plural by internal change, ran^ “man;” ror, 

“men.” Nor are the differencesof syntax in different tongues 
less absolute. In non-inflecting languages one of the most 
vital points is the relative position of two nouns, of which 
the one stands as substantive, and the other as defining it 
by an attribute. This may be illustrated by English com- 
pounds, such as work-hou$e and home-work. Here our rule is 
to place the attribute-noun first, while, of two neighbour- 
ing languages of Asia, the Burmese and the Siamese, 
the one settles this question in oui* way, the other in 
exactly the opposite. The Siamese expression for sailors, 
luk rua^ means “sons of the ship,” just as the Burmese 
expression for villagers, rwa tha, means “ children of the 
village ; ” but in the first case the construction is “ sons 
ship,” whereas in the second it is “village children.” 

Again, for reasons not yet fully explained, some languages 
place the adjective before the substantive, as Chinese pe 
ma^ “white horse;” while other languages reverse this 
construction, as Maori, rakau roa, “ tree long ” (t.e., tall 
tree). These are but examples of possible divergences in 
linguistic structure, and no prudent ethnologist would 
assert that racial peculiarities have nothing to do with 
such various tendencies. At the same time, there is no 
proof but that they may have resulted from historical cir- 
cumstances more or less independently of race. Our own 
Aryan family of nations and languages affords what must 
always be prominent evidence in this argument. It is 
acknowledged that Sanskrit, Eussian, Greek, Latin, Welsh, 

English, (kc., are, philological^ speaking, dialects of a single 
Aryan speech, which no doubt at some ancient period was 
spoken by a single tribe or nation. Yet the languages 
sprung from this original Aryan tongue, by various courses 
of development and accretion, are mutually unintelligible. 

If a Greek sentence be taken at random, such as this, “Ou 
Xp^ vavvvxu>v€vb€iv ^ov\7]^6pov avSpa,”and it be translated 
even too verbally into English, “ A counsel-bearing man 
ought not to sleep all night,” the traces of linguistic con- 
nection between the Greek and English words (pHioroe, 
hear; nux^ night) are hardly perceptible except to philo- 
logists. Even the essential character of the two languages 
is seen to be different, for the construction of the Greek 
sentence depends mainly on the inflexions of the words, 
while in English such inflexions are almost discarded, and 
their effect is produced by the syntax and the auxiliary 
particles. Moreover, as to some most important points of 
syntax, Aryan languages differ widely from one another ; 
thus, to use a familiar instance, French and English take 
contradictory lines as to the relative position of the adjec- 
tive and substantive, as also of the object-pronoun and 
verb, — “ dest un cheval hlanc^ je le vois/* “ it is a white 
horse, I see him.” So Hindustani and English, though 
both Aryan tongues, reverse the positions of the verb and 
object, as “pAord Ido** (“horse bring”), i.e., “bring the 
horse 1 ” Thus on the whole, the endless variety in vocabu- 
lary and structure among the languages of the world 
affords important evidence as to the mental diversities of 
the nations speaking those languages. But the unity of 
the faculty of speecb in man stands as the primary fact, 
while the character of the grammar and dictionary belong- 
ing to any one nation represents only a secondary fact, such 
as might be fairly set down as resulting from their parti- 
cular stage and circumstances of linguistic development. 

The principles of the development of a family of lan-Fsmilksof 
guages from a single parent tongue are laid down elsewhere. 

(See Language.) It has here to be noticed that th< 
evidence on which such linguistic groups may be treated 
as allied by descent is of various degrees of fulness and 
strength. The most perfect avaihd>le case is that of the 
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Romaoco comprisiog It&Jiftiiy Spftiiifih} French, the poesibJity of such descent. Thus it is often srgued, 

as not only does the classic lAtin remain on we strength of some similarities between Hebrew and 
substantiaUy the representative of their common original, Indo-European roots, that the two so distinct Semitic and 
but the very stages of their development from it are pre- Aryan families of language are themselves sprung from 
served in documents of successive eg <^ , Thus, in compar- some yet more remotely ancient tongue. Thus also it has 
ing the vocabularies of Italian and French, it is, in the been attempted to connect the Malay and Tatar groups of 
first place, seen that they to a great extent correspond, — languages. Either or both of these opinions may be true ; 
t bjfl correspondence extending to words which one Ian- but the general verdict .of philologists is, that they fire not 
guage is least likely to borrow from another, via, pronouns, satisfactorily made out, and therefore ^nnot ^ recognired. 
the lower numerals, and names of the most universal and Under the present standard of evidence in comparing Primitire 
familiar objects. It is only, however, by etymological languages and tracing allied g^ups to a common origin, Unguigei 
analysis that their depth of correspondence comes fully the crude speculations as to a single primeval language of 
into view, it being seen that the ultimate elements or roots mankind, which formerly occupied so much attention, are 
are largely common to the two languages, as are also the acknowMged to be worthless. Increased knowledge and 
grammatical affixes by which words are formed from these accuracy of method have as yet only left the way open 
roots, while general similarity of linguistic structure per- to the most widely divergent suppositions. For all that 
vades both tongues. Such intimate correspondence could known dialects prove to the contrary, on the other hand, 
only result from derivation from a common parent Ian- there may have been one primitive language, from which 
guage, which in this case exists in Latin. In other groups the descendant languages have varied so widely, that 
of languages the existence of the common |)arent may be neither their words nor their formation now indicate their 
inferr^ from correspondence of this highest order. Thus unity in long t)a8t ages, while, on the other hand, the 
there must have existed, at some period, what may be called primitive tongues of mankind may have been numerous, 
the parent Slavonic, whence descend the Russian, Polish, and the extreme unlikeness of such languages as Basque, 
Bohemian, &c, ; and the (larent Keltic, whence descend Chinese, Peruvian, Hottentot, and Sanskrit, may arise from 
Welsh, Gaelic, Breton, <kc., while behind the various absolute independence of origin. 

branches of the whole Aryan family are dimly to be dis- The language- spoken by any tribe or nation is not of 
cemed the outlines of a primitive Aryan speech. In like itself absolute evidence as to its race-affinities. This is 
manner, a comparison of the Arabic, Hebrew, Syriac, «fcc., clearly shown in extreme cases. Thus the Jews in Europe 
shows that these must be all derived from a primitive have almost lost the use of Hebrew, but speak as their 
Semitic speech, containing many of the simple root forms, vernacular the language of their adopted nation, whatever 
which still exist in its modern descendants, and being it may be ; even the Jewish-Qerman dialect, though con- 
already characterised by the pfinciple of internal inilexiou. sisting so largely of Hebrew words, is philologically German, 

Beyond the limits of these two, the most im{)ortant lin- as any sentence shows : hah voch hojom lo geachdt^** 

guistic families, various others have been satisfactorily made I have not yet eaten to-day.’^ The mixture of the Israel- 
out, though hardly with the same comiileteness of proof, ites in Europe by marriage with other nations is probably 
In the Turanian or Tatar family are included the Turkish, much greater than is acknowledged by them ; yet, on the 
Mongol, Hungarian, Finnish, Ostyak, dc.; the Dravidian whole, the race has been preserved with extraordinary 
family takes in the Tamil, Telugu, and various other South strictness, as its physical characteristics sufficiently show. 

Indian dialects ; the Polynesian family comprises the Ian- Language thus here fails conspicuously as a test of race, 
guages of the higher race of the South Sea Islands ; the and even of national history. Not much less conclusive is 
Negro-Kafir family consists of the prefixing languages the case of the predominantly Negro populations of the 
spoken by most African tribes from the equatorial regions West India Islands, who, nevertheless, speak as their native 
southward ; the Guarani family in South America, the tongues dialects of English or French, in which the number 
Algonquin and Athapascan families in North America, of intermingled native African words is very scanty : ** Dem 
and the Australian family, each Includes a number of hittiruttinainiwatrahikaddemdeJUiman*'^^Th.^yQ»A% 
tribes ranging over a vast extent of territory, and so on. a net into the water, because they were fishermen,” 

As to smaller divisions, it is common for languages to (Surinam Negro-Eng.) jm ca jamain lam poter 

occur in groups of several connected dialects, though not ednes li ; ” “ Le bceuf n^ost jamais las de porter ses comes.” 
forming port of one of the wider linguistic families ; thus (Haytian Negro-Fr.) If it be objected that the linguistic 
the AztM and Nicaraguan are closely related dialects, as are conditions of these two races are more artificial thmi has 
the Quichua and Aymara, while what philologists describe been usual in the history of the world, less extreme cases 
as isolated languages, as the Basque appears to be, are may be seen in countries where the ordinary results of 
rather isolated grouiis of dialects, with no kwnm analogues conquest-colonisation have taken place. The Mestizos, 
h&goai a lim i ted dirtw i rt . who form so large a fraction of the population of modem 

If the present state of the philological classification of Mexico, numbering several millions, afford a convenient 
numkind be com|)ared with t^t of half a century ago, it test in this respect, inasmuch as their intermediate corn- 
will be seen that much progress has been made in referring plexion separates them from both their ancestral races, the 
groups of languages each to a common ancestral tongue. Spaniard, and the chocolate-brown indigenous Aztec, or 
At the same time, greater cogency of proof is now de* other Mexicaa The mother-tongue of this mixed race is 
manded in such clas^cation. The method of comparing Spanish, with an infusion of Mexican words ; and a large 
a short vocabulary of twenty words or so in two languages proportion cannot st)eak any native dialect. In most or 
is now abandoned, for where an extensive connection re^y all nations of mankind, crossing or intermarriage of races 
exists, this is much better proved by a systematic com- has thus taken place between the conquering invader and 
parison, while a few imperfect resemblances in the two the conquered native, so that the language spoken by the 
lists might be due to accident, or the adoption of words, nation may represent the results of conquest as much or 
Nothing short of a similarity in the roots or elements of more than of ancestry. The supersession of the Keltic 
two lai^iuages, as well as in their punmatical structure Cornish by English, and of the Slavonic Old-Prussian 
too strong to be explained by any independent causes, is German, are but examples of a process which has for un- 
now admitted as valid proof of common descent Tliis told ages been supplanting native dialects, whose very 
limitation, however, by no means amounts to a denial of names have mostly disappeared. On the other hand, 
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language of the warlike invader or peaceful immigrant on Slavonic in Russia, and on Keltic in the Scotch High* 
may yield, in a few generations, to the tongue of the mass of lands. In other cases, where one nation has received 
the population, as the Northman’s was replaced by French, elements of civilisation from another, langimge is apt to 
and modern German gives way to English in the United keep record of the process by adopting foreign words and 
States. Judging, then, by the extirpation and adoption of ideas together. Thus the language of the barbanan Turks 
languages within the range of history, it is obvious that has absorbed masses of Arabic, which itself had in like 
to classify mankind into races, Aryan, Semitic, Turanian, manner absorbed Persian, when Persia was the fountain- 
Polynftian, Kafir, ifec., on the mere evidence of language, head of early Moslem culture. In the same manner 
is an intrinsically unsound method. From the earliest Dravidian languages of South India have been saturated 
times in which nations have been classified by languages, with words and phrases from Sanskrit and its related 
its unrestricted use has vitiated sound ethnology. dialects, so that a page of Tamil literature is of itself the 

Nevertheless, under proper restrictions, speech afifords proof of a non-Aryan race having received from an Aryan 
information as to the afiinities of races only second in race a whole system of religion, philosophy, and social 
value to that derived from physical characteristics. As a order. The most extreme cases of such verbal indication 
rule, language at least proves some proportion of ancestry, of foreign influence are to be found in languages of low 
It could hardly happen that one })eo])le should come into races of America and the Pacific, which have adopted 
so close a relation to another as to supplant its language, from European languages not only terms for imported arts 
without strong intermixture of race in the next genera and ideas, but names of such numerals as 6 and 7, pre- 
tion. This is true in the extreme case of the West Indian viously expressed by more clumsy native combinations, 
coloured population, among whom the majority are now Thus the language of any people, though less effective 
crossed with European blood, so that in each succeeding than was once believed as a means of determining its place 
generation the proportion of absolutely pure Negro families in the classified order of mankind, does, to some extent, 
becomes less. Still more fully is it true of coloured races in indicate its physical, and, to a still greater extent, its in- 
Mexico or Brazil, whose Spanish or Portuguese language tellectual ancestry. 

represents at least a large European element of ancestry. VI. Development of Civilisation . — The conditions of man Stages of 
Thus in India many millions of people, whose blood is at the lowest and highest known levels of culture are civilisation, 
predominantly that of the darker indigenous race, never- separated by a vast interval ; but this interval is so nearly 
theless speak dialects of the languages of the fairer Aryans ; filled by known intermediate stages, that the line of con- 
but then they are for the most part distinctly mixed races tinuity between the lowest savagery and the highest 
of partly Aryan ancestry. With these facts before us, it civilisation is unbroken at any critical point. The Austra- 
is not difficult to determine the principles on which the lians and forest Indians of Brazil may be taken as the 
ethnologist may use language as partial evidence of race, lowest modern savages whose thought and life have been 
In the first place, it strengthens the evidence of bodily investigated with any thoroughness ; while other less 
characters. Thus in South Africa the Zulu seems by accurately-studied tribes are in some respects inferior even 
colour, features, shape of skull, <kc., to be, if not an abso- to these. An examination of the detaDs of savage life 
lute Negro, of a mixed and modified Negro type. This shows not only that there is an immeasurable difference 
view of his origin is strengthened by the fact that the between the rudest man and the highest lower animal, 

Zulu language belongs to the peculiar prefixing family but also that the least cultured savages have themselves 
which extends so widely among the Negro nations farther advanced far beyond the lowest intellectual and moral 
north. So the Hottentot language, in its evident connec- state at which human tribes can be conceived as capable of 
tion with that of the Bushmen, adds its weight to the existing, when placed under favourable circumstances of 
physical argument, that these two are descendants more or warm climate, abundant food, and security from too severe 
less mixed and varied from a single race, small, yellow, destructive influences. In fact, the Austi^ian or Brazilian 
crisp -haired, and speaking an inflectional monosyllabic savage has already attained to rudimentary stages in many 
language, articulated with clicks. In the second place, of the characteristic functions of civilised life. His Ian- 
language may prove race-connection where bodily character- guage, expressing thoughts by conventional articulate 
istics, though they do not contradict, do not suffice. Thus, sounds, is the same in essential principle as the most 
comparing the dark Andalusian with the fair Swede, we cultivated philosophic dialect, only less exact and copious, 
ask the question, whether there is distinguishable common His weapons, tools, and other appliances, such as the 
parentage between these two varieties of the white man ? hammer, hatchet, spear, knife, awl, thread, net, canoe, &c.. 

The anatomist might hesitate here. Nor, indeed, is the are the evident rudimentary analogues of what still remains 
physical problem nearly solved, but at least a partial in use among Europeans. His structures, such as the hut, 
solution is involved in the philologist’s proof that the two fence, stockade, earthwork, <kc., may be poor and clumsy, 
peoples speak languages inherited at some re.note period but they are of the same nature as our own. In the simple 
from a common Aryan tongue, and must therefore have arts of broiling and roasting meat, the use of hides and 
had a common element in their ancestry of at least suffi- furs for covering, the plaiting of mats and baskets, the 
cient^ strength to carry language with it. Thus each devices of hunting, trapping, and fishing, the pleasure 
linguistic family affords at least partial evidence of race, taken in personal ornament, the touches of artistic decora- 
proving, for instance, the existence of a common ancestry of tion on objects of daily use, the savage differs in degree 
the Irishman and the Russian, of the Jew and the Maltese, but not in kind from the civilised man. The domestic 
of the Tahitian and the Malagasy, though in such pairs of and social affections, the kindly care of the young and the 
races the actual amount of common ancestry may be less old, some acknowledgment of marital and parental obliga- 
than that of the different race-elements with which it has tion, the duty of mutual defence in the tribe, the authority 
combined. ^ ^ ^ ^ of the elders, and general respect to traditional custom as 

As regards political nationality and the history of civili- the regulator of life and duty, are more or less well marked 
sation, the evidence of speech is of still greater weight, in every savage tribe which is not disorganised and falling 
In many cases of the mixture of nations tie language of to pieces. Lastly, there is usually to be discerned amongst 
the dominant civilisation prevails, as where Latin dialects such lower races a belief in unseen powers pervading the 
superseded the native tongues in Western Europe, and universe, this belief shaping itself into an animistic or 
Germanic languages encroached on Turanian in Finland, spiritualistic theology, mostly resulting in some kind of 
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worship. If, again, high savage or low barbie typos be 
selected, as among the North American Indians, Polyne- 
sians, and Kafirs of South Africa, the same elements of cul- 
ture appear, but at a more advanced stage, namely, a more 
full and accurate language, more knowl^ge of the laws of 
nature, more serviceable implements, more perfect industrial 
processes, more definite and fixed social order and frame of 
government, more systematic and philosophic schemes of 
religion, and a more elaborate and ceremonial worship. At 
intervals new arts and ideas appear, such as agriculture 
and pasturage, the manufacture of potter}^ the use of 
metal implements, and the device of record and communi- 
cation by picture writing. Along such stages of imi)rove- 
ment and invention the bridge is fairly made lietu^een 
savage and barbaric culture ; and this once attained to, 
tlie remainder of the scries of stages of civilisation lies 
within the range of common knowledge. 

The teaching of history, during the three to four thousand 
years of which contemporary chronicles have been pre- 
served, is that civilisation is gradually developed in the 
course of ages by enlargement and increased precision of 
knowledge, invention and improvement of arts, and the 
progression of social and political habits and institutions 
towards general well-being. The conditions of such races 
as the older Jews, Greeks, and Germans, are known to us 
by ancient chronicles, and by jioetry and myth even more 
valuable than chronicle in the details they unconsciously 
preserve of the state of society at the time wdience they 
liave been handed down. Starting from the recorded con- 
ditioti of such barbaric nations, and following the general 
course of culture into the modern world, all the great 
processes of mental and social development may be seen at 
work, Falling back or decay also takes place, but only to 
a limited extent destroys the results of growth in culture. 
It is thus matter of actual record, that tlic ancestors of 
civilised nation.s w'crc barbaric tribes, and the inference 
seems reasonable that the same process of dcvelojimont 
had gone on during previous ages outside the domain (»f 
direct history, so that l»arbaric culture itself arose out of 
an earlier and ruder condition of ]>rimitive culture, more 
or leas corresponding with the state of morlcrn savage 
tril)es. The failure of direct record of this i»assage from 
savagery upward to barbarism was to lie exjKJCted from the 
circumstances of the case. No people civilised enough to 
preserve history could have watched the age-long process 
of a savage tribe developing its culture ; indeed, experience 
shows that independent progress could hardly have taken 
place among an uncivilised in contact with a civilised race. 
Nor could a barbaric nation, though it ha^l really and 
inde|>endent1y risen from savagery within some few thou- 
sand years, give any valid account of this gradual advance- 
ment, for the very reason of its having taken place while 
the nation was yet in, or but little removed from, the 
savage state, one part of the very definition of which is 
that it has no trustworthy means of preserving the history 
of events even for a single century, much less for the long 
period required for so vast a development. This view of 
the low origin and progressive development of civilisation 
was already held in ancient times, as in the well-known 
speculations of the Epicurean school on the condition of 
the earliest men, who roved like wild animals, seeking 
their food from the uncultured earth, till arts and social 
laws arose among them (Lucret., De Rerum Nat,^ v. 923 ; 
Horat., Sat.y i. 3) ; or where the like idea has taken in 
China the form of ancient legend, recording the time when 
their nation was tanght to use skms for clothing, to make 
fire, and to dwell in houses (Pauthier, LivreM Saerh de 
VOrienl^ p. 26). In opposition to such views of primeval 
rudeness, traditions of a pristine state of human excellence 
bave long been cherished, such as the golden age’* 
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(Hesiod., Op, et Die%j 108). Till of late wide acceptance 
has been given to arguments, partly based on theological 
and partly on anthropological grounds, as to man’s incapa- 
bility of rising from a savage state, and the consequent 
necessity of a supernatural bestowal of culture on the first 
men, from whose high level savages are supposed by advo- 
cates of this theory to have degenerated. The antjiropo- 
logical evidence adduced in support of this doctrine is, 
however, too weak for citation, and even obviously erro- 
neous arguments have been relied on (see, for example, 
Archbishop Whately, Esmy on tJie Origin of Civilisation^ 
and remarks on its evidencerin Tylor, Early Hist of Man, 
p. 163). It has been especially the evidence of pre- 
historic archaeology which, within the last few years, has 
given to the natural development-theory of civilisation a 
predominance liardly disputed on anthro})ological grounds. 

The stone imjJements, which form the staple proof of man’s 
existence at the period of the river-drift, are of extreme 
rudeness as compared even with ordinary savage tyj>e8, so 
that it i.s obvious that the most ancient known tribes were, 
as to the industrial arts, at a low savage level. The 
remains in the caverns justify this opinion, especially 
where in central Franco more precision is given to the 
idea of prehistoric life by the discovery of bone weapons 
for hunting and fishing, which suggest a rude condition 
resembling tlmt of the Esquimaux (see the preceding 
section IV., Antuptity of Man). The finding of ancient 
stone implements buried in the ground in almost every 
habitable district of the world, including the seats of the 
groat ancient civilisations, such as Egypt, Assyria, India, 

China, Greece, tkc., may be adduced to show that the 
inliabitants of these regions had at some time belonged to 
the stone ago. This argument goes far to ])rove that the 
ancestors of all nations, liigli and low, were once in that 
uncultured condition as to knowledge, arts, and manners 
generally, wliich within our experience aecomi)anies the 
use of stone implements and the want of metals. No 
valid refutation of this reasoning has been offered, and it 
is corroborated by arguments to l)e drawn from study 
of the facts of civilisation, of which some will be hero 
mentioned for tlieir l)earing on Uie theory of development. 

History shows how development of the arts takes jdace Historic 
by efforts of skill and insight, as where I’hidias rose alKive develop- 
the clumsier sculptors of the time before him, or wliere the 
earliest gnomon — a mere staff set up in order to have its '**^*’‘ 
shadow measured — j»as8ed into the graduated sun-dial; 
or adaj)tations of old contrivances pr^uce new results, as 
when the ancient Pan’s pipes, blown by a bellows, became 
the organ, when the earlier block-printing led up to the 
use of movable types, and when the magnetic-needle was 
taken out of the mariner’s compass to find a new office on 
the telegraph - dial ; or lastly, more absolutely original 
inventions arise, the triunq^hs of the scientific imagina- 
tion, such as the i)cndu]um and the steam-engine. In the 
evolution of science the new knowledge ever starts from 
the old, whether its results be to improve, to shift, or to 
supersede it. The history of astronomy extends far enough 
Wk to show its barbaric stages, when the earth was 
regarded as a flat surface, over-arched by a solid dome or 
firmament ; and when not only was the sun considered to 
move round the earth, but its motions, as w*ell as the 
moon’s, were referred to the guidance and even the 
impulse of pemnal deities. Beginning with this first 
stage of the science, there lies before us the whole record 
of the exacter observation and closer reasoning which have 
gradually re[)laced these childlike savage conceptions by 
the most perfect of physical theories. Thus, again, the 
history of medicine shows improvement after improvement 
on the rude surgical appliances and the meagre list of 
efiicient drugs which the l^rbaric leech had at his disposal, 
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while its theory has changed even more absolutely than 
its practice ; for medical history begins with the ancient 
world holding fast to the savage doctrine that madness, 
epilepsy, fever, and other diseases, are caused by demons 
possessing the patient — a belief which is still that of half 
the human race, but which it has been the slow but success- 
ful taslc of scientific pathology to supersede in the civilised 
world ' In like manner, the history of judicial and admini- 
strative institutions may be appealed to for illustrations of 
the modes in which old social formations are reshaped to 
meet new requirements, new regulations are made, and 
new officers are constituted to perform the more complex 
duties of modern society, while from time to time institu- 
tions of past ages, which have lost their original purpose, 
and become obsolete and hurtful, are swept away. 

Probistorir That processes of development similar to these had 
levelop- already been effective to raise culture from the savage to 
the barbaric level, two considerations especially tend to 
' ■ prove. First, there are numerous points in the culture 
even of rude races which are not explicable otherwise than 
on the theory of development. Thus, though difficult or 
superfluous arts may easily be lost, it is hard to imagine 
the abandonment of contrivances of practical daily utility, 
where little skill is required, and materials are easily 
accessible. Had the Australians or New Zealanders, for 
instance, ever possessed the potter’s art, they could hardly 
have forgotten it. The inference that these tribes repre- 
sent the -stage of culture before the invention of pottery is 
confirmed by the absence of buried fragments of pottery 
in the districts they inhabit (Lubbock, in Report of British 
Association^ Dundee, 1867, p. 121). The same races who 
were found making thread by the laborious process of 
twisting with the hand, would hardly have disused, if they 
had ever possessed it, so simple a labour-saving device as 
the spindle, which consists merely of a small stick weighted 
at one end ; the spindle may, accordingly, be regarded as an 
instrument invented somewhere between the lowest and 
highest savage levels (Tylor, Early Hist of Mankind^ p. 
103). Again, many devices of civilisation bear unmis- 
takable marks of derivation from a lower source; thus 
the ancient Egyptian and Assyrian harps, which differ 
from ours in having no front pillar, appear certainly to 
owe this remarkable defect to having grown up through 
intermediate forms from the simple strung bow, the still 
used type of the most primitive stringed instrument 
(Engel, Musk of the most Ancient Nations^ pp. 17, 30). In 
this way the history of numeral words furnishes actual 
proof of that independent intellectual progress among 
savage tribes which some writers have rashly denied. 
Such words as handy handsy footy many <kc., are used as 
numerals signifying 5, 10, 15, 20, ic., among many 
savage and barbaric peoples ; thus Polynesian limay i>., 
“hand,” means 5; Zulu, taiisitupay t.e., “taking the 
thumb,” means 6 ; Grreenlandish, arfersanek-pingasuty t.e., 
“on the other foot three,” means 18 ; Tamanac, tevin itotOy 
i,e.y “one man,” means 20, (kc., <kc. The existence of 
such expressions demonstrates that the people who use 
them had originally no spoken names for these num- 
bers, but once merely counted them by gesture on their 
fingers and toes in low savage fashion, till they obtained 
higher numerals by the inventive process of describing in 
words these counting-gestures (Tylor, in Journal RoyaX 
InsLy March 15, 1867 ; Primitive Cvdturty chap, vii.) 
viviliQ Second, the process of “survival in culture” has caused 
the preservation in each stage of society of phenomena 
belonging to an earlier peri^, but kept up % force of 
custom into the later, thus supplying evidence of the 
modem condition being derived from the ancient. Thus 
the mitre over an English bishop’s coat-of-arms is a 
survival which indicates him as the successor of bishops 


who actually wore mitres, while armorial bearings them- 
selves, and the whole craft of heraldry, are survivals bearing 
record of a state of warfare and social order whence our 
present state was by vast modification evolved. Evidence 
of this class, proving the derivation of modern civilisation, 
not only from ancient barbarism, but beyond this, from 
primeval savagery, is immensely plentiful, especially in 
rites and ceremonies, where the survival of ancient habits 
is peculiarly favoured Thus the. modem Hindu, though 
using civilised means for lighting his household fire, 
retains the savage “ fire-drill ” for obtaining fire by friction 
of wood when w'hat he considers pure or sacred fire has to 
be produced for sacrificial purposes ; while in Europe into 
modern times the same primitive process has been kept up 
in producing the sacred and magical “ need-fire,” which 
was lighted to deliver cattle from a murrain. Again, the 
funeral offerings of food, clothing, weapons, <kc., to the 
dead are absolutely intelligible and purposeful among 
savage races, who believe that the souls of the departed 
are ethereal beings, capable of consuming food, and of 
receiving and using the souls or phantoms of any objects 
sacrificed for their use. The primitive philosophy to 
which these conceptions belong has to a great degree been 
discredited by modern science ; yet the clear survivals of 
such ancient and savage rites may still be seen in Europe, 
where the Bretons leave the remains of the All Souls’ 
supper on the table for the ghosts of the dead kinsfolk to 
partake of, and Eussian peasants set out cakes for the 
ancestral manes on the ledge which supports the holy 
pictures, and make dough ladders to assist the ghosts of 
the dead to ascend out of |heir graves and start on their 
journey for the future world ; while other provision for the 
same spiritual journey is made when the coin is still put 
in the hand of the corpse at an Irish wake. In like 
manner magic still exists in the civilised world as a 
survival from the savage and barbaric times to which it 
originally belongs, and in which is found the natural 
source and proper home of utterly savage practices still 
carried on by ignorant peasants in our own country, such 
as taking omens from the cries of animals, or bewitching 
an enemy by sticking full of pins and hanging up to 
shrivel in the smoke an image or other object, that similar 
destruction may fall on the hated person represented by 
the symbol (Tylor, Primitive Culturty chap, i., iii., iv., xi., 
xii.; Early Hist of Many ch. vi.) 

To conclude, the comparative science of civilisation thus General 
not only generalises the data of history, but supplements*^*^®* 
its information by laying down the lines of development ^®*°**“*”^ 
along which the lowest prehistoric culture has gradually 
risen to the highest modern level. Among the most clearly 
marked of these lines is that which follows the succession 
of the stone, bronze, and iron ages. The stone age 
represents the early condition of mankind in general, and 
has remained in savage districts up to modern times, while 
the introduction of metals need not at once supersede the 
use of the old stone hatchets and arrows, which have often 
long continued in dwindling survival by the side of the new 
bronze and even iron ones. The bronze age had its most 
important place among ancient nations of Asia and Europe, 
and among them was only succeeded after many centuries 
by the iron age ; while in other districts, such as Polynesia 
and Central and South Africa, and America (except Mexico 
and Peru), the native tribes were moved directly from the 
stone to the iron age without passing through the bronze 
age at all Although the three divisions of savage, barbaric, 
and civilised man do not correspond at all perfectly with the 
stone, bronze, and iron ages, the classification of civilisation 
thus introduced by Nilsson and Thomsen has proved a guide 
of extraordinary value in arranging in their proper order 
of culture the nations of the Old World. Another great 
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line of progrees has been followed by tribes passing from 
the primitive state of the wild hunter, fisher, and frui|^ 
gatherer to that of the settled tiller of the soil, for to this 
change of habit may be plainly in great pi^ traced the 
expansion of industrial arts and the creation of higher 
social and political institutions. These, again, have fol- 
lowed their proper lines along the course of time. Among 
such are the immense legal development by which the 
primitive law of personal vengeance passed gradually away, 
leaving but a few surviving relics in the modem civilis^ 
world, and being replaced by the higher doctrine that 
crime is an offence against society, to repressed for the 
public good. Another vast soci^ change has been that 
from the patriarchal condition, in which the unit is the 
family under the despotic rule of its head, to the systems 
in which individuals make up a society whose government 
is centralised in a chief or king. In the growth of 
systematic civilisation, the art of writing has had an influ- 
ence so intense, that of all tests to distinguish the barbaric 
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from the civilised state, none is so generally effective as this, 
whether they have but the failing link with the past which 
mere memory furnishes, or can have recourse to wTitten 
records of past history and written constitutions of present 
order. L^tly, still following the main lines of human 
culture, the primitive germs of religious institutions have 
to be traced in the childish faith and rude rites of«savage 
life, and thence followed in their expansion into the vast 
systems administered by patriarchs and priests, henceforth 
taking under their charge the precepts of morality, and 
enforcing them under divine sanction, while also exercising 
in political life an authority beside or above the civil law. 
These illustrations may suffice to make it clear that 
although the science of culture is still but rudimentary 
and imperfect, it indicates the one sound and indispensable 
method for the study of human arts and institutions, that 
of placing each at its proper stage in a line of evolution, 
and explaining it by the action of new conditions ut)on the 
previous stage .whence it was derived. (b. b. t.) 


ANTHROPOMORPHISM is a term used in theological 
writings to denote the figure by which words expressing 
human organs and activities are applied to the divine 
Being ; in short, it is the conception and representation 
of God as possessed of corporeal and human properties. 
Originally and literally the word implied only the ascrib- 
ing to G(xi a physical form resembling the human body, 
and consequently included under it all forms of expression 
which attribute to Him the l^xorcise of physical organs 
and senses. But its meaning was soon extended so as to 
comprehend all representations of God which require Him 
either to be in himself corporeally extended, or to (Kissess 
a corj>oreal body as the necessary condition of His activity. 
In this wider sense all theories were designated anthro- 
pomorphic, which identified God with light or the physical 
universe, or which placed alongside of Him a ))rimeval, 
uncreated matter. 

Primitive ideas of God are necessarily framed by man 
from the analogy of his own nature. He is, however, 
able to represent God to himself under the analogy of his 
mental or spiritual, as well as under that of his material 
nature. This more refined form was called anthropo- 
pathism, and is that mode of contemplating the divine 
attributes founded on the analogy of God to the human 
spirit. All forms of expression which ascribe to God 
(tassiona, intelligence, or volition, rest ultimately u|>oti this 
supposed analogy. In modern theology and philosophy, it 
is this mode of thought that usually receives the name of 
anthropomorphism. 

Anthropomorphism is inseiiarable from early religion. 
The first dim intuition of God as the ruler of the universe, 
on whom we depend, cannot at an early time be seized 
in ail its purity by reason. Sense and imagination are 
developed before reason, and in semi-barbarous intelli- 
gencea completely overbalance it. The object of their 
faith is not God himself, but God as manifested in nature 
and history. It is only through ideas derived from sensible 
objects and elevated by the imagination that man can 
clothe his primitive thought of God with attributes that 
enable him to realise it, to bring it home to himself. He 
must represent God as in all respects like himself, superior 
only in power. The very words by which alone he can 
give expression to the fimt workings of his conscionsness 
of God carry with them a sensible meaning,' and hence 
react powerfully on the development of bis belief. They 
imperceptibly fix attention upon the physical facts involved 
in Aem, and their merely symbolic use is forgotten. 
Hence arise myths. Even among peoplee in whom the 


growth of the religious consciousness was extraordinarily 
favoured, strong traces of anthropomorphism are to 
found. In the Hebrew literature there is a prevailing 
anthropomori)hic idea of God. He is represented as 
seeing, hearing, smelling ; as having a visible, cor{)orea) 
presence ; os hating, loving, and repenting. Although the 
pure idea of God as a spirit, as the very essence of being, 
is distinctly recognised and insisted upon by the prophets 
and lawgivers, the people demanded a visible symbol, a 
sensible emblem of their faith. Great part of the cere- 
monial law is taken up with the attempt to reconcile this 
desire for visible syrnlK)! with the purer requirements of 
their faith, Christian thought fr'.ed itself completely 
from the yoke of this crude antliropomorphism by its- 
fundamental axiom that God is a spirit. Theology since 
then has had to steer its course with care between two* 
opposite tendencies : one striving to attain to a living per- 
sonal community with God through Christ, and thereby 
running the risk of introducing foreign elements into the 
idea of God ; the other, from undue fear of anthropo- 
morphism, tending to reduce the idea of God to a blank 
negation, a substance without qualities. In the history of 
the church these tendencies appeared at a very early 
period. In the Clementine homilies, but particularly in* 
Tertullian (see Adv, Prax^an^ c. vii. ; De Came Chrxeii^ 
c. xi.) there is distinct anthropomorphism. ■ Tertulliaup 
declares that nothing can have real l>eing that is not 
extended, cor|K)real ; God, therefore, he seems to identify 
with an ethereal being of light. An example of the finer 
form in which human affections are ascribed to God may 
be found in Lactantius (/>c Ira />«, c. ii.) The Alex- 
andrian theologians, from their philosophical training, were 
specially opjiosed to anthropomor[»hism, but in their hands 
the danger of the opposite tendency is seen. According 
to some of them, we know God only by negation, — 
know what He is not, not what He is. Others Ireneeus, 
Novatian) declare that all the predicates of God are only 
in image ; and that, from the finitude of our minds, we 
must use terjns expressing not God’s nature, but our own 
ignorance. Phrases in Scripture which seemed to be 
anthropomorphic were explained by the Fathers as revela- 
tions of God in such a way as to be intelligible to us. This 
revelation was called (see Chrysostom, Bom, iii. c. 3) con- 
descension or divine economy. 

The church itself was not free from anthropomorphism 
of the crudest type. In the 2d century Molito, bishop of 
Sardis, wrote a book concerning the corporeity of God : 
and in the 4th century Audseus, in Mesopotamia, held 
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similar views, and bad many followers. In the Middle 
Ages tbe question gradually merged into the more philo- 
sophical one of the relation between reason and faith. Tn 
modern theology the problem again apjjears, but its aspect 
is completely philosophical. Philosophy, indeed, has never 
ceased to concern itself with this very question. Xeno- 
phanesnnocked the anthropomorphism of his countrymen ; 
Aristotle denied to the gods ethical virtue and the posses- 
sion of emotions or passions ; he allowed to them only a life 
of intellectual sjieculation. The Epicureans thought the 
gods lived in complete quiescence, and concerned themselves 
not at all with the affairs of men (see Lucretius, ii. 646). 
Philo exhibits very strongly the tendency to reduce the 
Deity to a lifeless abstraction, whose attributes are only 
negatively known. In modern philoso]»hy, Descartes 
attempted to settle the problem, by affirming that any 
attributes in us which involve limitation or imperfection 
cannot be ascribed to God, but that attributes which do 
not imply imperfection can be j)redicatod of Him. Spinoza 
is one of the strongest o])])onents of any form of anthro- 
pomorphism, and from him the modern aspect of the 
question may be said to proceed. He brought clearly to 
light the fundamental difficulty, the reconciliation of the 
infinite and absolute nature of God with any attribute 
whatsoever; for attribute, as such, implies negation, t.e., 
limitation. Spinoza dismisses as anthropomorphic the idea 
of God os an intelligence, as free to act, and as ruling the 
world, and thus destroys the ideas of design in nature and 
of providence. The consequences of this theory on 
questions relating to the personality of God, miracles, 
jirayer, etc., have been worked out very fully in the most 
recent times. 

Thus the real problem at the root of the question as to 
tlio legitimacy of anthroi>omorphic modes of thought, is the 
jihilosophical one of the limits of human intelligence, of 
the relation between the divine thought in itself and in 
nature and human intelligence. A long line of philosophic 
thinkers affirm the impossibility of human intelligence 
penetrating the nature of the divine, and point out our 
inability to solve the many contradictions which arise 
in the attempt to do so. According to them, we can only 
think of God by analogy; our ideas of Him must be anthro- 
pomorphic, but they are at the same time known to bo 
entirely symbolical. The best known representatives of this 
mode of thought are Bishop Browne and the late Dean 
Marisel. 

ANTIBES, a seaport town of France, on the Mediter- 
ranean, in the arrondissement of Grasse, which formerly 
belonged to the department of Var, but wliich was trans- 
ferred to the new department of Alpes Maritimes in 1860. 
The town is situated on the east side of a neck of land 
called La Garoupe, 10 miles S.E. of Grasse ; it is fortified, 
and possesses a tolerable harbour, which accommodates a 
considerable fishing industry. The principal exports are 
dried fruits, salt fish, and oil. The surrounding country 
is very fertile, producing abundance of fruit and flowers. 
Antibes, the ancient Antijfolisy was founded by colonists 
from Marseilles alx>ut 340 b.c. Population, 6004. 

ANTICHRIST. * Avr Ixpurro^ f or 6 dyTl\purT09, Thew’ord 
occurs only in the first and second epistles of John. It 
signifies an opponent or adversary of Christ. The idea 
expressed by it had its origin in Judaism. According to 
])rophetic anticipations, the Messianic time was to be im- 
mediately preceded by a great conflict, in which Jehovah 
would fight out of Zion for His own people, and defeat the 
concentrated opposition of the world. An Almighty leader 
on the one side seemed to require an antagonist on the 
other, a head of the army of darkness against the Prince 
of light. Thus Ezekiel depicts Oog proceeding out of 
Magog, to hazard a decisive battle against the Lord and His 
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saints on the eve of the Messianic age (chapters xzxviii. and 
xxxix.) The idea was subsequently embodied in Antiochus 
Epiphanes, who tried to eradicate Judaism with savage 
hatred. When we consider the insane violence he exhibit^ 
against the Jews and their temple, his prohibition of 
Jehovah’s worship, the solemnisation of the Sabbath, and 
circumcision, it was natural to regard him as the represen- 
tative of heathenism in its opposition to the true religion. 
Accordingly, the worshippers of Jehovah termed the small 
altar erect^ by him to Olympian Jove in tlie holy temple 
at Jerusalem (168 B.C.), the abomination of desolation 
(Daniel ix. 27, xi. 31, xii. 11; Mat. xxiv. 16). The 
apocalyptic visions of Daniel exerted an important influence 
upon the Jews after the time of Antiochus, animating them 
with hopes of the near approach of a better day, preceded, 
it is true, by a fearful struggle, in which a powerful prince, 
the impersonation of heathenism in its fiercest hate, should 
persecute the chosen people. The future of Israel was 
brightened by the visions of one whose predictions had 
been at least partially fulfilled. After this the idea 
seems to have been in abeyance till the reign of Caligula 
(40 A.D.), when Greeks in Alexandria and Syria 
attempted to introduce images of the emperor into the 
Jewish synagogues. The exj)ress command of Caligula 
addressed to the Jews, to erect his image in the temple at 
Jerusalem, in the form of Olympian Zeus, excited an 
intense commotion throughout Palestine, and must have 
recalled to the Jews familiar with their Scrii)ture8 the 
similar conduct of Antiochus, as though the prophet Daniel 
had foretold the blasphemy of the Roman emperor. In the 
discourse of Christ recorded#by Matthew (chapter xxiv.), a 
personal opponent or antichrist does not appear, but the 
second advent is preceded by great affliction, the desecra- 
tion of the temple, false Messiahs, and false apostles. This 
evangelic eschatology, however, appears in its present form 
to belong to a late redactor, so that it is difficult to seimrate 
Christ’s own utterances from other elements probably in- 
corporated with them. Various sayings of Jesus relative 
to his second appearing were evidently misapprehended or 
confused in the reminiscences of the early disciples. 

St Paul resumes the idea of antichrist. Whatever 
Jewish conceptions he laid aside, and he emancipated him- 
self from the grossest of them, he did not abandon tlic 
idea of an antichrist or terrible adversary of the true re- 
ligion. The pro])hecies of Daniel, whether in their sup- 
posed relation to Antiochus or Caligula, and the impious 
command of the latter in particular to desecrate the Jewish 
temple, furnished him with traits for the portrait of Christ’s 
great enemy, whose manifestation in the Roman empire 
the state of the world led him to suspect, especially as 
the empire was then identified by the Jews, as well as by 
Paul himself, with the fourth and last kingdom of Daniel’s 
visions. Blending together the notions of an antichrist 
and false Christ, the picture which St Paul draws is that of 
the man of sin, “ the son of perdition ; who opposeth and 
exalteth himself above all that is called Qod, or that is 
worshipped ; so that he as god sitteth in the temple of Qod, 
showing himself that he is Qod ; the wicked one whose 
coming is after the working of Satan with all i>ower and 
signs and lying wonders,” <kc. (2 Thess. ii. 3-9). Here the 
epithet 6 avofAos appears to be borrowed from Isaiah xi 4, the 
apostle coinciding with the Chaldee interpreter in under- 
standing the passage of antichrist The hindrance to the 
manifestation of the terrible enemy, to which Paul obscurely 
alludes, seems to be the Roman empire in one or other of 
its aspects ; for we cannot adopt the ingenious conjecture 
that Claudius is meant, though the name fits the apostolic 
expression 6 Karexcov, qui claudit^ Claudius. Apart from 
the fact that the neuter t5 narixov is used as well as the 
masculine, it is scarcely probable that one whose reign was 
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marked by cruel acticmB and bloodshed should be called 
the obstacle in the way of antichrist’s manifestation. The 
aiM>Btle, not ignorant of Caligula’s blasphemous edicti seems 
to have thought of some (^esar in whom the persecuting 
power of heathenism should culminate, without pointing 
at either Claudius as the withholder, or Claudius’s suc- 
cessor as the man of sin. The idea of antichrist was not 
historically fixed in his mind. Here we differ from Hitzig 
and Hausratli ; though the date of the Thessalonian epistles 
(about 52 A.D.) presents no obstacle to the hy|K)the8is, as 
J)e Wette thinks it does. 

The author of the Revelation presents the antichrist 
idea in a more definite form than St Paul. Borrowing 
characteristic traits from Antictchus Epiphancs, perhaps too 
from Caligula, whose blasphemous order to u]) his own 
image in the attitude of Olympian Zeus within the holy 
temple at Jerusalem created intense excitement through- 
out Palestine, aware of the fearful jiersecution which the 
(Christians had suffered from Claudius’s successor on the 
tlirone of the Csesars, the ajmstlo John makes the man of 
sin or antichrist to be Nero returning from the East, accord- 
ing to a re|)ort then current.^ In his view the vicious 
cruelty of paganism had its incarnation in the monster who 
set fire to Rome, torturing the Christians there, and hesi- 
tating to commit no crime. If the capital of the heathen 
world had such a head, the character of the great antichrist 
stood forth in him. Accordingly, the writer describes Nero 
as the fifth head of the beast that rose out of the sea, t.e., 
Rome, who received a deadly wound which was healed, 
who made war ui)on the saints and overcame them, who 
disap[>eared amid the wondering of the w^orld, to return with 
renewed |K)wer for three years and a half. The number 
of the beast or head, 6GG, points unmistakably to Nero, for 
it is the equivalent of pT3*>Dp Kajsar Neron, 3«50, n = 
200, 1 = 6, 3 = 50, p = 100, D - 60, ^ « 200. He is the 
beast that was and is not, the fifth fallen head, one of the 
seven ; thecighth, because be should reappear afterhisdeadly 
wound was healed. The succession of emi>erors is Augustus, 
Til>eri u.s, ( 'aligula, Claudius, N ero, Calba. Renan has again 
sanctioned the reckoning of Julius Ca;sar as the first of the 
list, on the authority of Josephus, Huetonius, Aurelius 
Victor,- itc. ; but Suetonius’s commencement of his lives of 
the Cajsars with Julius, is scarcely a valid proof of his 
reckoning him to lie the first of the line. Tacitus, Aurelius 
Victor, and S<;xtus Rufus, not to s{>eak of Hipjnjlytus, 
favour the opinion that Augustus was the first emjKjror ; 
and as the birth of Christ was under him, Christianity has 
nothing to do with Julius Ciesar. In the view of the 
a{>ocalyptist the latter is of no importance. The apostle 
writing under Galba (68 a.d.), held the opinion then 
prevalent among Christians as well as others, that the 
eni|)eror w*as not really dead, but was in the East, whence 
he would return with an army of Parthians to conquer 
and destroy Rome (Tacitus, ii. 8 ; Suetonius, JVero, 
cap. 57, Dio Chrysostom, Or. xxi.) Such belief had then 
taken iK)s&e8sion of the minds not only of the Jewish 
Christians in Palestine, but of the Jews themselves, who 
were in a state of feverish excitement because Jenualem 
was besieged. Terror had seized all worshippers of the 
true Grod, because of the aspect which the empire assumed 
(Revelation xiii. 3-8, 18, zvii. 11). The apo^yptist also 
states that false or antichristian prophetism was to unite 
with the healed beast, and cause men to worship him or 


> Dtinterdiock in vaia disputes this fact, believing that the report 
In the form in which critic*< pat it iuto the book, had iia source in 
misunderstood passages of the Apocalypse combined with 2 Thess. 
U. 3. he. 

* Anrelint Victor ia erroneously cited by Renan for hia view of the 
CsBsaTB. Both in the Ds Oswardtis and the Spitomt the narrative 
hsgins with Octaviua. Jnlius OMtr doea not appear as emperor* 
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be put to death (xiii. 14, 15). We assume that the second 
beast, which rises out of the earth as the first does out of 
the sea, is identical with the false prophet in xvi. 13, xix. 
20, XX. 10, and that it is a personification of false or 
heathen prophesying with its soothsaying and auguries. 
But though Irenseus sanctions this view, it is not without 
difficulties, since the second beast ought in consistency to 
be historically definite like the first. It cannot oe that 
the writer means the apostle Paul ; for John, with all 
his Jewish tendencies, and hints unfavourable to Paul, 
would not speak so strongly against the latter. If John 
were not the author, as some incline to think, an unknown 
writer, with lively Judaic prepossessions, might perhaps 
describe the apostle Paul in such dork colours, but even 
then it is highly improbable. Renan su])pose8 that some 
Ephesian impostor is meant, a partisan of Nero’s, perhaps 
an agent of the pseudo-Nero, or the pseudo-Nero himself. 
One thing is pretty clear, that a polity is not represented 
by either of the two beasts in the Apocalyj>8e, or by Paul’s 
man of sin. It is remarkable how long the legend about 
Nero’s revival continued, and how widely diffused it be- 
came, though hia body was buried publicly at Rome. Not 
till the 5th century did it become extinct. 

The author of John’s first epistle has a more general 
and spiritual conception of antichrist, partly in consequence 
of the Alexandrian philosophy which had leavened thought 
in Asia Minor, as is perceptible in the fourth gospel. He 
finds antichrist within the church in any false teacher who 
corrupts the true doctrine res{)ecting the Father and the 
I Hon through a tendency idealising away the practical 
basis of Christology. Huch development of the idea agrees 
better with the general re])resentation in the discourses of 
Jesus than the restrictc^d individualising it received from 
Paul and John mlMe Christianity, though the latter bears 
the older and Judaic stamp. The author of 1 John w rites: 
** As yo have beard that antichrist shall come, even now are 
there many antichrists. He is antichrist, that denietli the 
Father and the Hon. This is that spirit of antichrist, 
whereof ye have heard that it should come ; and even now 
already is it in the world ” (ii. 1 8, 22, iv. 8). He that 
denied the Father and the Hon, that did not confess Jesus, 
was an antichrist in this author’s opinion. Probably Gnosti- 
cisin w'as in his view more than any other form of error. 
There was a tendency among the later New Testament 
writers, as far as we can judge from 2 Peter ii. 15, to find 
antichrist in erroneous doctrine rather than an individual. 
False teachers arc called followers of Balaam. In the 
Apocalypse itself certain heretics are termed Nicolaitanes 
or Bahwmites, t.f., destroyers of the j)eofile. 

The sibylline oracles agree with the Apocalypse in 
identifying antichrist and Nero. In those of Christian 
origin belonging to the earliest centuries, we find the 
current belief that Nero, having fied beyond the Euphrates, 
should return with an army to j^erpetrate farther cruelties 
in Rome. The descriptions in question are based, in part, 
on those of the apocalyptist, and the tyrant is directly 
identified with antichrist or Beliar.^ When the legend 
about the tyrant’s return from the East ceased, the true 
interpretation both of the fifth head and his mystic 
numW 666 was lost. Irenaeus himself did not know 
the interpretation of 666, and has given several conjectural 
words more or less suitable to the number.^ Ihe idea 
of a personal antichrist was retained by the Christian 
writers of the 2d and 3d centuries who held the sensuous 
view of Christ’s speedy reappearing to set up his reign on 

* See book iv. 116, Ac., 184, Ac. ; viii 140, Ac., 70, Ac., 152, Ac. ; 
end comp. Alexeadre’s Excamaii la vol. fi. of bi« Ofutula 
1856. liie first vol., containing the poems themselves, with a timna- 
latioD, appeared in 1841. 

^ Opp,t td. Stwren^ vol I p. 801. 
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•earth for a thousand years. The figure of this great adver- 
sary in connection with the millennial reign was important 
for such interpreters. The Alexandrian school, however, 
whose method of interpretation was less literal and gross, 
generalised the idea in the manner of him who wrote St 
John’s first epistle, making the principle of error or depar- 
ture frgm the faith to be personified in antichrist. The 
great opponent of Christ is an abstraction, a sceptical 
tendency or principle, not an historical person. 

The later Jews had also their antichrist or anti-Messiah, 
whom they furnished with peculiar attributes, and termed 
Armillus, The name appears already in the 

Targum of Jonathan on Isaiah xi. 4, where the godless 
Armillus is said to be slain with the breath of Messiah’s 
mouth. In their description he becomes a terrible giant, 
golden haired, twelve ells in height, as many in breadth, 
having the width of a span between his deep rod eyes. 
Horn in liome, he will assume to be the Messiah, and 
•obtain many adherents. The first Messiah, Joseph’s son, 
wdll make war u])on liim, but be overcome and slain at 
Jerusalem. After this the second Messiah, David’s son, 
will defeat Armillus with the breath of liis mouth, and 
then God will reassemble the dispersed of Israel, forming 
them into a united people, Christians and unbelievers 
being destroyed. 1 

In the apocryphal ABcemion of haiah^ published by 
Laurence, a Jewish-Christian production written in Greek 
not earlier than the 3d century, the angel Berial, prince of 
this world, identical with Sammael or Satan, and represent- 
ing antichrist, is said to descend in the last days, in the 
form of an im[)ious monarch (Nero), the murderer of his 
mother. The world wdll believe in him, and sacrifice to 
him ; his prodigies will be displayed in every city and 
country, and his image set up. After exercising dominion 
for three years seven months and twenty-seven days, the 
Lord will come with His angels and drag him down into 
Gehenna. The writer’s description is evidently moulded 
on that of the apocalyptist.^ 

Nor is antichrist unknown to Mohammedan theology, 
in wdiich he is called al Masih al DajjS.1, the false or 
lying Christ, or simply al Dajj&l. He is to be one-eyed, 
and marked on the forehead with the letters C. F. R., 
i.e.f Cafir, or infidel. Appearing first between Irak and 
iSyria, or, according to others, in Khorasan, he will ride 
on an ass, followed by 70,000 Jews of Ispahan, and 
continue on earth forty days, of which one will be equal 
in length to a year, another to a month, another to a week, 
and the rest will be common days ; he is to lay waste all 
places except Mecca, or Medina, which are guarded by 
angels; but at length he will be slain by Jesus at the gate of 
Lud, near Jopp^ assisted by the Imam Mahedi, after which 
the Moslem religion w’ill coalesce with the Christian into 
one.3 There is a saying that Mohammed foretold several 
antichrists, as many as thirty, but one of greater note than 
the rest. 

During the Middle Ages, and those which immediately 
followed, current opinion discovered antichrist in heretics 
and sects. The Apocalypse and second epistle to the Thessa- 
lonians were supposed to point at false doctrine and its 
leading representatives. In their zeal against such as did 
not belong to the same church as their own, ecclesiastics 
mistook the sense of the passages relating to the dreaded 
adversary of Christ. Thus Innocent III. (1215) declared 


' See Eisenmeoger’a JSntdecktes Jwlenthum, ii. p. 704, &c. ; and 
Buxtorfs Lexicon Chaldaieum^ diV^k. 

*See Laurence’s Aacenaio laaix Vatia^ &c., pp. 108, 109, and 
general remarks, p. 157. 

^See D'Herbelot's BiUiothiqut Orientals, vol. i. p. 558, ed. La 
Haye, 1777 ; Sale’s PrelimvMry Diacovrae to hia TramUUion qt the 
Koran, sec. 4, 
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the Saracens to be antichrist, and Mohammed the false 
prophet ; and Gregory IX. (1234) pronounced the emperor 
Frederick IL to be the beast that rose up out of the sea 
with names of blasphemy on his bead (Rev. xiit 1—6). 

As the corruption of the Romish Church increased, and the 
necessity of reform became more apparent, anti-ecclesiastical 
thought found antichrist in the Papacy ; and that agdn 
naturally provoked the church to characterise all heretics 
as the collective antichrist The strong language of the 
apostles became a polemic weapon, easily wielded against 
any adversary possessing worldly power inimical to the 
church’s interests, or holding opinions incompatible with 
traditional orthodoxy. The Church of Rome led the way 
in misapplying the Apocalypse during her contest with 
civil powersi and heretics; her opponents followed the 
example in turning the instrmnent against herself. Anti- 
christianism could be embodied in the Papacy as well as 
in Protestantism. It might be in a corrupt church as well 
as in heretical doctrine outside it. Accordingly, the Wal- 
denses, Wicliffe, Hubs, and many others, found antichrist 
in the Pope. Luther hurled a powerful philippic adveraus 
execrahitem hidlam antichristi; and the articles of Schmal- 
kald embody the same view, affirming : “ Der Pabst aber, 
der alien die Seligkeit abspriebt welche ihm nicht gehor- 
chen wollen, ist der rechte antichrist.” 

The history of opinion respecting antichrist, or rather 
the interpretation of such Scriptures as present the idea, 
is by no means instructive. Conjectures too often supply 
the place of sound exegesis. Much error has arisen from 
mixing up portions of Daniel’s vision with those of the 
Apocalypse, because they re^r to different subjects. The 
apostle borrows characteristic features from Daniel’s Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes to fill out his jneture of Nero. The com- 
bination of St Paul’s man of sin with St John’s antichristiam 
Nero has also led to misapprehension. The idea is vari- 
ously developed according to the mental peculiarities and 
knowledge of those who entertained it. Vague and general 
at first, it was afterwards narrowed, somewhat in the 
manner of the Messianic one. Its different forms show 
that it was no article of faith, no dogma connected with 
salvation. Less definite in the second epistle to the 
Thossalonians, it is tolerably specific in the Revelation. 
The author of John’s first epistle gave it a spiritual 
width, consistently with the pantheistic direction which 
he follows with feeble footsteps. In each case, hoM'- 
ever, the writers moved within their own times, their 
knowledge bounded by the necessary limits of the human 
intellect, so that their subjective views can hardly be 
accepted as the emanations of minds projecting them- 
selves into the world’s outer history with full intelligence 
of its details. Limited to the horizon of their age, they 
did not penetrate into the future with infallible certainty. 
What they express about antichrist is their development 
of an idea which sprang out of Jewish soil and does not 
harmonise well with the gradual progress of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom. It is not unusual, however, for men 
living in times of peculiar commotion, when the good are 
oppressed and vice triumphs, to emb^y lumpant opposi- 
tion to truth and righteousness in a person who concen- 
trates in himself the essence of antichristian hate. If 
Christ is to conquer gloriously, a mighty adversary is given 
Him who must be finally and for ever overthrown. Then 
commences the universal reign of peace and purity under 
the benign sceptre of the Victor. Over against Christ as 
King is set a formidable foe, not an abstract principle, — 
the latter being an incongruous or less worthy ^versary in 
the view of many. Yet it is the very individualising of 
the antichrist idea which removes it from the sphere of 
actual realisation. The extension, indeed, of the divine 
kingdom will encounter opposition; and the reaction of the 
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^orld may appear, if not become, stronger as that extension 
is more decided ; bat the personidity and intensenees which 
the apostles impart to the reaction transfer it to the region 
of the improbable. Humanity is not so vicious as to break 
Away from Qod with the extreme insanity which the feeb 
ings of the sacred writers conjure up in times of fear for 
the church. (Comp. Qesenius’s article ** Antichrist ” in 
Ersch and Gruber ; De Wette’s Anr.v ErkUirung of the 
Second Epistle to the Thessalonians and the Revelation ; 
Liicke’s FersucA finer vollstdndigen Einleitung in die 
Ofenbarung des Johannes^ zweite Auflage ; Bleek’s Vorles- 
ungen ueher die Apokalypse ; Ewald’s Cwnmentarius in 
Apocalypsin Johannis^ and bis Die Johanneischen Schriften 
uebersetzt und erkldrt ; Liinemann, Ueher die Brie/e an 
die ThenalonieheT in Meyer’s KommeiUav ueher doe Nene 
Testament ; Davidson’s Introduction to the Study of the 
New Testament^ vol. i. ; Renan’s VAntechriet ; Jowett’s 
Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians^ Ac., vol. i.) (s. 1>.) 

ANTICLIMAX (diTi and KklpaO^ in rhetoric, is an 
abrupt declension on the {)art of a speaker or writer from 
the dignity of idea which he has attained, as in the follow- 
ing well-known distich : — 

**The great Dalhousie, he, the god of war, 
Lieutenant^colonel to the carl of Alnr** 

From its character it is plain that it can be intention- 
ally employed only for a jocular or satiric purpose. It 
frequently partakes of the nature of antithesis, as-- 

l)i« and endow a college or a cat.** 

From bathos it is distinguished by being much more de- 
cidedly a relative term. A whole speech may never rise 
above the level of bathos ; but a climax of greater or less 
elevation is the necessary antecedent of an anticlimax. 

ANTICOSTI, a Iwrren island of British North America, 
situated in the Gulf of St Lawrence, lietween lat, 49* and 
50* N., and between long. 61* 40' and 64* 30' W., with a 
length of 135 miles, and a maximum breadth of 40. Most 
of the coast i.s dangerous, but lighthouses have been built 
at different points, and there are also provision |)Osta for 
shipwrecked sailors. The lighthouse kee{>crs and other 
officials are the only inhabitants of the island. 

ANTIC YU A, ill Ancient Geography^ the name of three 
cities of Greece. (1.) In Phocis, on the Bay of Anticyra, 
in the Corinthian Gulf. Its modem name is Aspra Hpitia, 
where some remains are still visible. It was a town of 
'Considerable imfiortance in ancient times ; was destroyed 
by Philip of Macedon ; recovered its pros|)erity ; and 
was captured by Flaminius in 198 &c. (2.) In Thessaly, 

on the right bank of the River 8|>erchius, near its mouth, 
(3.) In Locria, on the left side of the entrance to the 
Corinthian Gulf, and not far from Naupactus. All three 
places are said to have been known for their hellebore ; 
but the first was the source of the chief supply. The city 
was resorted to by those suffering from mental derangement, 
that they might the more easily obtain the curative herb ; 
and this circumstance gave rise to a number of proverbial 
•expressions, like Avrix/p/kis cre or naviget Anticyram^ and 
to frequent allusions in the Greek and Latin writers 
(Suetonius, CaL 29 ; Persius, Sat iv. 16 ; Juv. Sat, xiii. 97). 
Hellebore was likewise considered beneficial in cases of gout 
and epilepsy. 

Al^IETAM, a small nver of the United Stat^ which 
rises in Pennsylvania, and flowing into Maryland, joins the 
Potomac about 50 miles from Washington. An indecisive 
battle between the Federals under McClellan and the 
Confederates tinder Lee was fought on its banks on 16th 
and 17tli September 1862. The victory, however, practi- 
0 cally lay with the Federals, as the Confederates retread out 
«of Maryland on the nig^t of the 18th September. 
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ANTIGONE, the daughter of (Edipus, known in Greek 
legend, first, for the faithfulness with which she attended 
her father when he, on discovering that Jocaste, the mother 
of his children, was also his own mother, put his eyes out 
and resigned the throne of Thebes ; secondly, for having, 
in defiance of a decree, buried with due rites the body of her 
brother Polynices, for which act she was sentencecLto be 
buried alive in a vault Her character and these incidents 
of her life presented an attractive subject to the Gxeek tragic 
poets, e8^)ecially Sophocles, whose plays of Antigone and 
(Edipusat C'o/oami still exist; andEuripides, whose A ntigone^ 
though now lost, is partly known from extracts incidentally 
preserved in later writers, and from passages in bis play of 
the Phamissas, In the order of the events, at least, 
Sophocles departed from the original legend, according to 
which the cremation of Polynices took place while CEdipus 
was yet in Thebes, not after he hod died at Colonus. Pos- 
sibly his having leh Thebes at all is an invention of the ])oet. 
Again, in assigning Antigone the tragic end of being buried 
alive, Sophocles differs from Euripides, in whose play that 
calamity was averted by the intercession of Bacchus, and 
was followed by the marriage of Antigone and Uieroon, the 
son of her ^lersecutor Croon, who had succeeded to the 
throne. In another version of the legend (Hyginus, Fah, 
72), founded apparently (Heydemann, Ueher eine nach 
Euripideiseke Antigone^ Ilerlin, 1868) on a tragedy by some 
follower of Euripides, Antigone, on being handed over by 
Creon to her lover Hcemon to be slain, was instead secretly 
carried off by him, and concealed among herdsmen, where she 
bore him a son Mmon. The boy •having grown up, went to 
the games at Thebes, and being there recognised by the 
mark of a dragon on his body, the secret was discovered. 
Hercules pleaded with Croon in vain for Ha;mon, who now 
slew both Antigone and himself. On a jainted vase 
(engraved by Heydemann, supra) appears the scene of the 
intercession of Hercules, Antigone placing the body of 
Polynices on the funeral [)ile occurs on a Barco])hagus in the 
villa Pamfili in Rome, and in the description of an ancient 
painting by Philostratus {Imag, il 29), in which it is stated 
that the flames consuming the two brothers burnt apart, as 
indicative of their hostility in life. 

ANTIGONE (2), in Greek legend, the daughter ol Eury- 
tion, king of Phthia, who gave her in marriage to Peleus, 
the issue being a daughter, Polydora. Peleus having acci- 
dentally killed Eurytion in a hunt, some say the hunt of 
the Calydonian boar, fled and obtained expiation from 
Acastus, whose wife in malice, because her affection for 
Peleus was not returned, informed Antigone that it was, 
U]ion' which Antigone took her own life. 

ANTIGONUS I., called Cyclops^ from his having lost 
an eye, one of the generals of Alexander the Great, was 
the son of Philip of Elymiotis. In the division of the 
provinces after Alexander’s death, 323 b.c., Pamphylia, 
Lycia, and Phrygia Major fell to his share. But Perdiccas, 
having an eye to universal dominion, determined to divest 
him of his ^vemment, and laid plans for his life, by 
bringing various accusations against him. Antigonus 
esca]^ with his son Demetrius into Greece, where he 
obtained the favour and protection of Antipater; 321 b.c.; 
and when soon after, on the death of Perdiccas, a new 
division took place, he had the province of Susiana added 
to his former share. He was likewise intrusted with the 
command of the war against Eumenes, who had joined 
Perdiccas against the coalition of Antiiiater, Antigonus, 
and the other generals. Eumenes was thoroughly defeated, 
and was obliged to retire with only 600 men to the inac- 
cessible castle of Nora, and a new army that was marching 
to his relief was also routed by Antigonus. In the interviJ 
i^tipater bad died (318 B.C.), and the opportunity ex- 
cited the ambition of Antigonus to possess the whol<^ nf 
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Alexander’s empire. Polysperchon succeeding Antipater 
in the regency, to the exclusion of Cassander his son, 
Antigonus resolved to set himself up as lord of all Asia. 
On account of the great power of Eumenes, he greatly 
desired to gain him over to his interest ; but that faithful 
commander, effecting his escape from Nora, raised an 
armj^ and was appointed the royal general in Asia. He 
defeated Antigonus in several engagements, but was at 
last delivered up to him through treachery, and jmt to 
death. Upon this the governor of Upper Asia yielded to 
Antigonus. The latter now seized upon all the treasures 
at Susa, and directed his march towards Ilabylon, of which 
Seleucus was governor. Seleucus fled to Ptolemy, and 
entered into a league with him, together with Lysimachus 
and Cassander, in order to check the exorbitant power of 
Antigonus (315 b.c.) Notwithstanding this Antigonus 
made a successful attemj)t upon Syria and Phoenicia, 
though these provinces were soon after recovered by 
Ptolemy, who defeated his son Demetrius, while he himself 
was employed against Cassander in Asia Minor. They 
were again taken by Antigonus, who, flushed with success, 
sent an expedition against the Nabathsean Arabs dwell- 
ing in the deserts adjacent to Juda^. In the first enter- 
prise his trooi)s were cut to pieces by the Arabs ; but his 
son commanded the second, and was more successful. 
Demetrius then expelled Seleucus from llabylon; and, 
success attending his arms wherever he went, the con- 
federates had to make a treaty with Antigonus, stipulating 
that he should remain in possession of all Asia, but that 
the Greek cities should retain their liberty. This agree- 
ment was soon violated, under the i^retence that garrisons 
had been placed in some of these cities by Antigonus. At i 
first Ptolemy made a successful descent into Asia Minor, 
and on several of the islands of the Archijjelago; but he was 
at length totally defeated by Demetrius, in a naval engage- 
ment off Salamis, in the island of Cyi^rus. On gaining this 
victory Antigonus assumed the title of king, and bestowed 
the same upon his son ; and from that time (306 b.c.) his 
reign in Asia, and that of Ptolemy in Egypt, and of the 
other generals of Alexander in their respective provinces, 
properly commence. Antigonus now prepared a large army, 
and a formidable fleet, the command of which he gave to 
Demetrius, and hastened to attack Ptolemy in his own 
dominions. His invasion of Egypt, however, proved a 
failure ; a battle with IHolemy at Mount Casius gained 
Antigonus no advantage, and, after a few other fruitless 
efforts, he was obliged to retire (306 b.c.) Demetrius 
attempted the reduction of Rhodes ; but, meeting with 
obstinate resistance, he was obliged to make a treaty upon 
the best terms that he could, in order to join his father in 
crushing a confederacy that had been formed between 
Cassander, Seleucus, and Lysimachus. Father and son ad- 
vanced with their united forces into Phrygia, and met the 
enemy at Ipsus. A decisive battle wes fought, in which 
Antigonus fell, in the Slst year of his age, 301 B.C., and 
with him fell the fortunes of his house. 

ANTIGONUS (GONATAS), son of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, and grandson of the former Antigonus, w^as born at 
Oouni in Thessaly about 319 B.c. On the death of his 
father in Asia, 283 b.c., he assumed the title of king of Mace- 
donia, but did not obtain possession of the throne till 277, 
after it had been successively in the hands of Pyrrhus, Lysi- 
machus, Seleucus, and Ptolemy Ceraunus. Antigonus 
repelled the invasion of the Gauls, and continued in undis- 
puted possession of Macedonia till 273, when I^rrhus 
*etumed from Italy and dethroned him. ^rrhus fell, 272 
1 . 0 , at Algos, and Antigonus was again restored to power, 
rhe latter part of his reign was comparatively peaceful, 
md be gained the affection of his subjects by his mildness 
disposition and his cultivation of the arts. He resisted 
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the formation of the Achaean league, but did not resort to 
arms to enforce his opposition. He died, leaving his king- 
dom in peace, in the 80th year of his age, and the 44th of 
his reign, 239 b.g. 

ANTIGUA, one of the West Indian Islands, in the 
British Leeward group, situated 50 miles E. of St Christo- 
pher, in lat. 17* 6' N., and long. 61* 45’ W. ; with an area 
of 108 square miles, and a circumference of about 50 miles. 
There is often a great scarcity of water in the island, which 
has also suffered severely from hurricanes ; but it is on the 
whole healthy and its soil is very fertile, producing large 
quantities of sugar, and usually enough of grain for home 
consumption, as well as some cotton and tobacco. Its high 
and rocky coast is much indented by bays and arms of the 
sea, several of which form excellent harbours ; that of St 
John’s, the capital, is safe and commodious, but is much 
inferior to English Harbour, which is capable of receiving 
vessels of the largest size. Goods to the value of X234,01 1, 
and including sugar, molasses, rum, and cotton, were 
exported in 1870, being an increase of £33,036 as com- 
pared with 1869 ; the value of the imports, on the other 
hand, had increased during the same period from £174,357 
to £164,178. In 1870, 422 ships of 25,228 tons entered, 
and 425 of 24,977 tons cleared the ports of the island. 
The government of Antigua is vested in a governor and 
executive and legislative jcouncils, w^hile four of the ten 
elective members of the general legislative council of the 
Leeward Islands are chosen from, and by, the legislative 
council of Antigua, in addition to one non-elective member 
nominated from the same body by the Queen, In 1870 
the revenue amounted t<> £41,136, the expenditure to 
£31,315, and the public debt to £52,195. The chief 
source of revenue is the import duty, which amounted to 
about £20,000 in the same year. Antigua was discovered 
in 1493 by Columbus, who is said to have named it after 
a church in Seville, called Santa Maria la Antigua. It 
however remained uninhabited until 1632, when a body of 
English settlers took possession of it, and in 1663 another 
settlement of the same nation was effected under the 
direction of Lord Willoughby, to whom the entire island 
was granted by Charles II. It was ravaged by the French 
in 1666, but was soon after reconquered by the British, and 
was formally restored to them by the treaty of Breda. Since 
then it has been a British possession. Boj)ulation in 1871, 
35,157. 

ANTILEGOMENA (dyriXeyo/ieya, contradicted or dis- 
I>uted), an epithet applied by the early Christian writers to 
denote those books of the New Testament which, although 
sometimes publicly read in the churches, were not for a 
considerable time admitted to be genuine, or received into 
the canon of Scripture. These b^ks are so denominated 
in contradistinction to the Ilomologoumena, or universally 
acknowledged writings. The following is a catalogue of 
the Antilegoviena: — the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistle of 
St James, the Second Epistle of St Peter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St John, the Epistle of St Jvde, the Apo- 
cMypee, or Revelation of St John The earliest notice 
which we have of this distinction is contained in the Eccle- 
siastkal IlisUrry of Eusebius (iii. 25), who flourished a.d, 
270-340 ; but the meaning of the passage is by no means 
clear, and it has accordingly given rise to considerable 
controversy. 

ANTILLES, a name that is usually, although by no 
means uniformly, applied to the whole of the West Indian 
Islands, with the exception of the Bahamas ; it haa also, 
on the one hand, been employed to designate smaller 
portions of the same group, and, on the other, it has been 
extended so as to comprehend the whole archipelago, 
inclusive of the Bahamas. The traditional derivation of 
the word Antilles itself from Antilla, a continent supposed 
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to lie to the west of the Asores, and for which Cuba, or 
some other. West Indian island, was mistaken, is too 
doubtful and too Tague in its application to be of any 
value in determining the proper use of the term; the 
weight of authority seems to be in favour of the first 
acceptation. In this sense the Antilles have been divided 
into two groups : — the Greater Antilles, including Cuba, 
Jamaica, Hayti, and Porto Rico ; and the Lesser Antilles, 
forming the remainder of the islands. See West Indies. 

ANTIMACHUS, the Colophonian, a Greek poet who 
was honoured by the Alexandrine grammarians with 
the second place in their epic canon. Of his works 
nothing remaine to us but the merest fragments ; and of 
his life, we know little more than that he was born at 
Claros ; was beaten by a rival in a poetical competition at 
Samos ; met, either then or in equally discouraging circinn> 
stances, with Plato ; fell in love with a lady called Lyde ; 
lost her by death ; bewailed her in an elegy of extreme 
erudition, if not of extraordinary pathos ; and celebrated in 
his epic the seven heroes of Thebes. Schellenberg collected 
his fragmentary remains at Halle in 1780; and Roll at 
Pillenl^rg, in 1845. H. G. Stoll published at Gottingen 
in 1841 Anivwdvetnont^in Anivniachi Frai^riveiiia; and the 
remains of the Tkeban arc to be found in Diintzcr, Fragm, 
dfft Epuch, Poett, der Grifch, 

ANTIMONY, a metal found native to a small extent in 
many of the localities from which its ores are derived. It 
has been obtained at Sahlberg, near 8ahl in Hwcdcn, at 
Andreasberg in the Harz, at Allemont in Daujdiiny, 
Przibram in Bohemia, besides being brought from liorneo, 
Chili, Mexico, New Brunswick, kf. It also occurs in nature 
alloyed with other metals; allemontite being arsenical 
antimony ; dyscrasitc, antimonial silver ; and breithauptite, 
a native alloy of antimony and nickel. Among the ores of 
^antimony may be enumerated valcntinito, or white anti- 
fmony, and cervantite, or antimony ochre, both oxides of 
;atititnony ; and kermesite, red antimony, or antimony 
'blende, an oxysulphide of the metal. Various sulph- 
f^antimoniU^s of other metals are also met with, but they 
; possess only a mineralogical interest. The antimony of 
fcommerce is derived almost entirely from the sulphide, 
Jatibnite, or grey antimony ore (Sb.^Sj^), which is found in 
|gr^t abundance in Borneo, in Nevada, and at Prince 
[ William antimony mine. New Brunswick. It is also mined 
jiat Schemnitz and Kremnitz in Hungary, at Przibram in 
j^hemia, at Wolfsberg in the Harz, and at Braunsdorf, near 
l^iberg, Bavariik Formerly it was largely produced in 
Iponiwall, but it U no longer worked on a commercial scale 
In Great Britain. Stibnite occurs generally in veins, and 
liM a leaden grey colour, with a metallic, sometimes 
Iridescent lustre ; it fuses with great facility, and produces 
p grey streak. It is the oTipfit or stibium of the ancients, 
^’ho applied to it the epithet irXxLrv6<f>6a\fiov^ from its 
Ibaving been used by women in Eastern countries to give 
fincreai^ lustre to their eyes, by darkening the eye lashes, a 
^practice still pursued in some {mrts. The fmnt said in the 
Holy Scriptures to have been used by Jezel^l, seems to have 
been this substance ; for St Jerome, who knew the manners 
of Eastern women, has, in the Vulgate, rendered the passage 
^oculoa posuit Uilno,** Stibnite was the lupu$ nuftal- 
icrum of the alchemists, and Basil Valentin was able to 
^how that it contained sulphur. That famous alchemist 
Nm acquainted with metallic antimony, and by him and 
pis successors it was known as regului, or regulus of antU 
pnony, from the readiness with which it acted on the royal 
bietal gold. The tradition that the name antimony was 
w ven to tile sulplpde on account of a preparation of it having 
fatal to the monks (hence anii4Mnaeko$)ixk aOerman 
ptiigioas house will hardly bear investigatiom Crude anti- 
pKmy of commerce is the ore separated from ite associated 


earthy gangue — an operation efiected by simple fusion. The 
sulphide is then reduced to an oxide by roasting in a rever- 
beratory furnace. From this oxide metallic antimony is 
obtained by fusion with charcoal, which has been saturated 
with a solution of carbonate of sodium. The metal may 
also be prepared direct from the sulphur ore by roaijfing 
with a mixture of cream of tartar and nitre, or with iron 
filings. Antimony is a brilliant silver-grey metal, having 
a foliated texture and a strong tendency to assume a 
crystalline structure, which causes the cakes of metal to 
present a characteristic stollalo surface. Its specific gravity 
is 6*715; it melts at 842** Fahr., and when heated to redness 
takes fire, burning with a brilliant white fianie. It is brittle, 
and can hQ easily pulverised. Antimony is chiefly valuable 
for the alloys it yields with other metals. Britannia metal 
is an alloy largely used, containing usually about 61 parts 
of tin, 16 of antimony, 2 of cop|)er, and 1 of zinc. Type 
metal contains varying proportions of lead and antimony, 
ranging from 17 to 20 per cent, of the latter, or even more, 
according to the hardness desired ; with sometimes small 
proportions of other metals for stereotype plates, Ac. 
Babbitt’s anti-friction metal for the bearings of machinery 
is com{)osed of 83*3 parts of tin, 8*3 parts of copper, and 
8*3 of antimony. Antimony alloys with lead and tin, sepa- 
rately or in combination, are also tised in place of gun metal 
for the bushes of heavy machinery. Antimonial prej)ara- 
tions are of great value in pharmacy, and for such [)uri> 08 es 
it is essential that they should be absolutely free from the 
arsenical and other irnjmrities which commercial aidimony 
and its ores always contain. The ])rincipal preparation used 
medicinally is tartarated antimony, or tartar emetic, a tar- 
trate of jiotasli and antimony. Taken in small doses, 
from I'lftli to ^th of a grain, tartar emetic acts as diaphoretic, 
renders mucous surfaces moist, and promotes secretion of 
urine. In larger doses it excites nausea, and, as its name 
indicates, vomiting. It is also pre|)ared in the form of an 
ointment for external application as a counter -irritant, 
producing a jainful pustular eruption. Antimonial wine 
is a preparation of tartar emetic, used as a diaphoretic and 
exj)ectorant. Butter of antimony, or the liquor of chloride 
of antimony, is used as a powerful caustic, and antimonial 
jKiwder, or James’s powder, is employed as a diaphoretic in 
fevers and rheumatism. Other officinal pre^iarations con- 
taining antimony arc — oxide of antimony; black anti 
mony, or the native sulphide, pre|)ared ; sulphurated anti- 
mony ; and compound calomel pills. Crude antimony 
sulphide is used in the manufacture of black lead jieucils. 
For the action of antimony as a poison, see Poisons. 

ANTINOMIANS (tt^ri, against, and fo/xov, law), a term 
first employed by Luther os a designation of the followers 
of John Agricola, who maintained that the moral law was 
not binding, as such, upon Christians (see Agkicola, 
Johannes). In this, as in many other cases, however, the 
thing existed long before the name. From the 1st century 
of the Christian era downwards, there have been those who, 
on one ground or other, denied that the law was of use or 
obii^tion under the gospel dispensation, and the term 
Antinomiau is, accordingly, applied with sufficient propriety 
to many who lived at an earlier date than the sect or school 
to describe whom Luther invented it. It worjid seem, from 
several passages in the New Testament (Rom. iii. 8, 31, 
vi. 1 ; Epb. v. 6 ; ‘2 Pet ii. 18, 19), in which the apostles 
warn their followers a^inst perversions of their doctrine as 
an excuse for licentiousness, that Antinomianism, in its 
gremr form, found a place even in the i)rinntive church. 
It is to be noticed that this first manifestation of the heresy 
seems to have been due to the same cause as that which 
operated in the case of Agricola, — a mistaken interpretation 
of the doctrine of justification by faith. The Gnostic sects, 
•aveial of whom are classed as Antinomian, seem to have 
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proceeded on the principle, that being spiritual their nature 
could not be corruptedwhatever their moral conduct might 
be. Gnostic Antinomianism seems, therefore, to have been in 
this respect analogous to that of the High Calvinists, some 
of whom went so far as to maintain tlmt an elect person 
did not sin even when he committed actions in themselves 
wicked. Such were the Antinomians in England during 
the Protectorate. A doctrine so extreme, and sanctioning 
so unmistakably an immoral life, is to be carefully distin- 
guished from the Antinomianism combated by Luther, 
which was a matter of theory not necessarily affecting con- 
duct It is not easy to apprehend or to state with clearness 
the precise views of Agricola as to the relation between the 
Christian and the moral law. His own statements were 
more than once modified or retracted in the course of 
discussion, and there can be no doubt that Luther made him 
responsible for opinions which he did not hold. The 
exaggeration characteristic of all controversies seems to have 
prevailed in this case to an unusual extent on both sides, 
and neither disputant should always be taken literally at 
his word, whether he speaks for himself or for his opponent. 
It was probably a desire to establish Luther’s negation of 
the Homan Catholic doctrine of good works on some firm 
ground of principle, that first led Agricola to insist as he did 
on the essential incompatibility between the law and the 
gospel. The law of Moses, he taught, was for the Jews 
alone, and was not a rule of life to Christians, who might 
with safety altogether neglect it. On the other hand, he 
never denied that the Christian was under a moral govern- 
ment with an adequate sanction, which laid him under 
obligation to lead a holy life. A^at he maintained was 
that the New Testament furnished all that was necessary 
for impulse and guidance in the path of Christian duty, not 
in the form of positive precepts so much as of principles 
and motives. Thus explained, the difference between the 
orthodox and Agricola’s party reduces itself within a com- 
paratively narrow compass, though, after the fullest explana- 
tion, it remains a real difference and a standing subject of 
controversy. 

ANTINOMY is the word employed by Kant, in the 
Critical Philosophy, to mark the inevitable conflict or con- 
tradiction into which, according to his view, speculative 
reason falls with itself, when it seeks to conceive the complex 
of external phenomena, or nature, as a world or cosmos. 
Literally the word means a conflict or opposition of laws 
{Wideratreit der Geaetze)* It is used by Kant both in a 
generic and in a specific sense ; the fate that lies upon the 
sj^culative endeavour of human reason taking the form of 
four s{>ecial contradictions. For the generic sense Kant also 
has the word Antithetic, each antinomy being set forth in 
the shape of thesis and antithesis, with corresponding 
demonstrations, the perfect validity of which, in all cases, 
he most positively guarantees. The conflicting propositions, 
or the cosmological ideas involved in them, are intimately, 
though somewhat obscurely, related to the four heads of 
categories of the understanding in the Kantian system, but 
this is not the place to enter into such details. Expressed 
in the shortest form, the theses run thus ; — The world (1) 
is limited in space and time, ( 2 ) consists of par^ that are 
simple, (3) includes causality through freedom, (4) implies 
the existence of an absolutely necessary being. To these 
answer the antitheses : — The world (1) is without limits in 
space or time, ( 2 ) consists of, i)arts always composite, ( 3 ) 
includes no causality but that of natural law, ( 4 ) implies 
the existence of no absolutely necessary being. The theses 
were taken by Kant from the speculative cosmology of the 
Wolffian school ; the antitheses are the not less dogmatic 
assertions made or suggested by empirical thinkers. Since, 
according to Kant, equally valid arguments can be adduced 
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dogmatic sense, the two sets of propositions cannot both be 
true, it is plain that reason must have gone beyond its powers 
in seeking for a speculative knowledge of that which can be 
given in no experience. But the function of a true philo- 
sophy does not stop short with the detection of this internal 
strife of speculative reason ; the strife must be composed, 
and Kant holds that none but his own critical doctrine is 
equal to the task. The first two antinomies he overcomes 
by showing that theses and antitheses, when critically 
understood of mere phenomena, are both alike false ; the 
others, by showing that the opposed members, when under- 
stood, again criti^ly, of noumena and phenomena respec- 
tively, may both be true. This amounts to saying, that in 
neither of the two sets of cases (though in different ways) 
is the contradiction real, however really it has been intended 
by the opposing partisans, or must appear to the mind 
without critical enlightenment It is wrong, therefore, to 
impute to Kant, as is often done, the view that human 
reason is, on ultimate subjects, at war with itself, in the 
sense of being impelled by equally strong arguments towards 
alternatives contradictory of each other. Hamilton’s Law 
of the Conditioned — that all positive knowledge lies between 
two extremes, neither of which we can conceive as possible, 
but yet, as mutual contradictories, the one or other of which 
we must recognise as necer:sary — while suggested by the 
Kantian doctrine of the Antinomy of Pure Reason, is dis- 
tinctly at variance with it. In the realm of phenomenal 
experience, actual or possible, when it is properly conceived, 
Kant allows of no conflict ; and, though he denies that we 
can have speculative knowledge of a realm transcending 
experience, he is satisfieS of this at least, that knowledge 
of the one realm may go forward without prejudice to 
moral conviction of another. (a. c. E.) 

ANTINOUS, a beautiful youth, who was page to the 
emperor Hadrian, and greatly beloved by him. After his 
mysterious death by drowning in the Nile (130 a.d.) 
Hadrian — for whose sake, according to one account, he 
had offered himself a voluntary victim to destiny — caused 
the most extravagant respect to be paid to his memory by 
ceremony and monument. Not only were cities c^led 
after him, medals struck with his effigy, and statues erected 
to him in all parts of the empire, but he was raised to the 
rank of the gods, temples were built for his worship, 
festivals celebrated in his honour, and oracles deliverecl 
in his name. The cities that showed most zeal for the new 
divinity were Bithynium (Antinoopolis) his birth-place, 
Besa (Antinoopolis) in Egypt, Mantinea in Arcadia, and 
Athens. It was in Athens that his greatest festivals 
were held — the Avrivoaca iv oorci (in the city) and the 
Avrtvdcta iv ^Ektvcrlvi (at Eleusis). A remarkable impulse 
was given to the art of sculpture by the endeavour to 
}}roduce an idealised representation of the deified page. 
We still possess a colossal bust in the Vatican, a bust in 
the Louvre, a bas-relief from the Villa Albani, a statue in 
the Capitol, another in Berlin, another in the Lateran, and 
many more. The medals with his head are equally nume- 
rous. (Levezow, Ueher dm Antvnovs ; O. Miiller, Hand- 
hnch der Archdologie; Muller -Wieseler, DmhmdUr der 
alien Kunat) 

ANTIOCH (’AvTtdx€ta), a city in Syria, long. 36“ 10' E., 
lat. 36“ ir N., described as “ Epidaphnes ” (17 eiri 
or iwi Adf^vq), or as *^on the Orontes,” to distinguish 
it from the fifteen other Greek towns which, like itself, 
owed their foundation to Seleucus Nicator, and their 
names to his father Antiochus. While the wide-spread 
notoriety of Daphne, with its beautiful grove, compared to 
the vale of Tempe, and with its extraordinary excesses of 
pleasure, render^ it available as a local designation for 
Antioch, the river Orontes also seems to have served Ao 
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haps, to its fabulous history. Originally it had been called 
Typhon, from the snake-legged giant of that name (Strabo, 
p. 750), who here struck by the thunderbolt of Jupiter, 
and seeking escape under the earth, formed the bed of the 
river by his trail, and its source by his descent. Orontes, 
it was said, was the name of a man who had built a bridge 
over the river, and when in Homan times the course of the 
stream was partly changed, a tomb (soros) was found in the 
old bed containing the bones of a man of colossal size, 



which the oracle declared to be those of Orontes (Pausanias, 
viii. 29, 3). On the coins of Antioch struck by Tigranes, 
and frequently on those of later times, the city is personified 
as a female figure seated on a high rock or hill, from under 
which issues the Orontes in the form of a youth in the 
attitude of swimming. The same representation occurs in 
a marble statue in the Vatican, an^ in a silver statuette in 
the British Museum ; and in each case there can be little 
doubt that the original model was the celebrated statue of 
Antioch by Eutychides, a pupil of Lysippus. 

On the dismemberment of the Eastern empire founded 
by Alexander the Great, it fell to Seleucus to make him- 
self master of that portion of it included in Syria, It was 
an age remarkable for the building of new towns more or 
less on the plan of Alexandria, and accordingly Seleucus, 
instead of establishing himself at Antigonia, the newly- 
built capital of his defeated rival, chose a site a little 
further down the Orontes, about 20 miles from its mouth, 
for the capital of his new kingdom, the task of laying out 
and building it being entrusted to the architect Xenseus. 
On Mount Silpius was placed the citadel, and on the slope 
towards the river the town. Seleucus destroyed Antigonia, 
transferred its inhabitants to Antioch, and perhaps, as has 
been said, utilised its building material. In addition to 
this new population there were the old inhabitants of the 
village of Io{K)lis or lone, which had before occupied the 
citadel, and which traced its origin to lone, an Argive 
fugitive from Egypt, in search of whom Triptolemus had 
been sent from Eleusis. Though this legend appears to 
have originated simply from the name lone, the people of 
Antioch yet boasted of a common descent with the inhabit- 
ants of Attica, struck coins with the head of Pallas and 
an owl, precisely like coins of Athens, and maintained the 
traditions of Triptolemus as of a sort of ancestral hero. 
Besides lopolis, the villages of Meroe, afterwards a suburb, 
and Bottia, on the banks of the Orontes, where Alexander 
dedicated a temple to Jupiter Bottiseus, claimed to have 
imished the original inhabitants of Antioch. But the 
>wn founded by Seleucus, 300 B.C., soon became insuffi- 
ent for the influx of population, and a new district bad 
> be enclosed, the original walls being allowed to remain, 
or the same purpose a third addition was made in the 
me of Seleucus Callinicus (246-226 b.c.), and a fourth 
nder Antiochus Epiphanes (175-164 b.c.), to whom the 
t^^owed also many new buildings of great splendour, 
rom its four parts, each separately walled, Antioch was 


now called a tetrapoliB^ and in point of situation, archi- 
tectural magnificence, and resources of enjoyment, ranked 
after Home and Alexandria as the next city of its time. 
The chief retreat of pleasure was the cypress grove of 
Daphne, at a distance of between 4 and 5 miles, but con- 
nected with the city by a suburb called Heraclea, the itad 
passing among beautiful villas, gardens with fountains, hot 
springs, medicinal wells, brooks, and, in short, if we may 
trust the ancient writers who speak from personal obser- 
vation, every combination of salubrity and beauty. Seleu- 
cus Nicator had laid out the grove of Daphne, and erected 
in it a temple of Apollo and Diana, to which deities an 
annual festival was held in August, attended by all the 
people of the neighbourhood. Hound the temple was an 
enclosure or asylum within which refugees were safe. In 
the temple of Apollo was a colossal statue of that god, the 
work, it was said, of the sculptor Bryaxis, of which, appa- 
rently, there is a copy on the coins of Antiochus Epiphanes. 
While the emperor Julian was at Antioch preparing for the 
Parthian war, this temple was burned, but whether the fire 
was due to the antipathy of the Christians, or to accident, 
was never ascertained. The city itself, abounding in fine 
buildings, seems to have been for nothing so remarkable 
in this direction as for its streets and porticoes, which were 
styled “golden,^' with reference to the splendour of the 
columns, and perhaps, more literally, to the application of 
gold as a means of ornamentation. The principal street 
traversed the entire length of the city from cast to wrest, a 
distance of about 4 miles, having four parallel rows of 
columns, forming a broad road in the middle open to the 
sky, and at each side a narrower covered way or portico. 
The road in the middle was laid with granite in the time 
of Antoninus Pius. From this main street others branched 
off at intervals up to the higher part of the town on the 
one hand, and down towards the river on the other. 
Where such junctures occurred, the i)orticoe8 of the main 
street were carried over in the form of arches. Among the 
buildings of which particular mention is made, are — (1), a 
temple to Jupiter Capitolinus, in imitation of the temple 
to the same deity in Rome, situated probably on Mount 
Silpius ; (2), the theatre, begun by the Seleucidee kings, 
enlarged by Agrippa and Tiberius, and finished by Twgan; 
and (3), the great Christian church begun by Constantine 
and completed by Constantins, which stood until 526 A.D., 
when it was destroyed by an earthquake and fire. Its 
dome-shaped roof is said to have been of immense height, 
while many parts of the building glistened wdth precious 
stones and ornaments of gold. The altar within it faced 
the west. From the description it is thought to have 
resembled St Vitalis at Havenna. The necropolis appears 
to have been situated on Mount Casius, above Antioch, 
where are still sepulchres cut in the rock, afterwards used 
as cells by anchorites, among them Zeno, who died about 
420 A.D. With a plentiful supply of water for private pur- 
poses from the wells and fountains in the city, it was yet 
necessary to maintain the public baths, which in Homan 
times became numerous, by aqueducts conveying water for 
some distance. The ruins, of one of these aqueducts still 
remain, admired for the ii’lidity of the masonry and the 
colossal scale of the structure (see Aqueduct). But 
with all its charms Antioch was beset by a danger which, 
often threatening, several times succeeded in laying its 
fairest aspect waste. The first recorded earthquake 
occurred 148 B.C., but the myths of the giants Pagres and 
Typhon there struck by the thunderbolts of Jupiter seem 
to refer to similar commotions at a remoter period. A 
second earthquake, 37 a.d., in the reign of Caius Caesar, 
caused so much damage that the emperor sent two senatora 
to look to the affairs of the city. A third followed 
time of Claudius. One effect of these disturbances v4s 
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increase the tendency to superstition, of which there was 
an instance in the magician Dabbonius, who placed a bust 
on a purple column in the centre of the city, and inscribed 
it atrctora aTTTora, but in vain, for the next earthquake 
cast it down. Much more severe was the earthquake 11 0 
A.Dv, while the city was full of the Boraan army which 
Trajan was to lead against the Parthians. The rivers 
changed their courses, Mount Casius shook, and it was 
only by taking shelter for several days in the circus that 
Trajan himself escaped danger from the falling buildings. 
The city being restored partly by the aid of Trajan and 
Hadrian, was spared any serious calamity of this kind till 
526 A.D. when it was entirely destroyed, the loss of life, 
all the greater because of an assembly of Cyhristians then 
met, being reckoned at 2»50,000 persons. There had before 
been two shocks, 341 and 457-8 a.d., the latter attended 
with considerable loss. Again, on Nov. 29, 528 a.d., 
occurred another earthquake, through which 5000 lives 
were lost. There appears to have been a violent shock, 
587 A.D., followed on the last day of October 588 by another, 
attended with a terrible destruction of life. But the people 
of Antioch were not without troubles of their own making, 
as wdien, by their disaffection towards the king Demetrius, 
they caused him to seek the aid of a body of Jews, with 
w’hom he fell upon his subjects, slaying a vast number, and 
setting fire to the city. In 83 b.c. Tigraues, either by invita- 
tion or by force, took Antioch, but was compelled to leave 
it by Lucullus, w'ho placed on the throne Antiochus 
Philopator. Syria became a Koman province in the time 
of Pompey, who (64 a.d.) enlarged the temple at Daphne, 
and conceded to Antioch autonomy. In 47 a.d. Ctesar 
visited Antioch on his expedition from Alexandria against 
Pharnaces, and was regarded as a benefactor, and styled 
dictator, because he allowed the town to retain its freedom, 
and added several public works of importance. Augustus 
was no less favourably inclined to the famous Eastern city, 
which on the news of the defeat of Antony at Actium, 
hastened to espouse the cause of the emperor, and even 
instituted an era from the day of that battle, which, how- 
ever, was not long retained. The usual era from which 
reckonings were made in Antioch, and over a great part 
of the E^t, down to the lOth century, was 312 b.c., in 
which year Seleucus took Babylon, It was known as the 
era of the Selcucidije. Successive emperors showed their 
favour for the city by visits or the erection of public 
works. Gennanicus died at Antioch 19 a.d.; his body 
was burned in the forum, and a monument erected over 
his ashes. Titus, it is said by Malala, placed the cheru- 
bim which he removed from Jerusalem on one of the gates 
of Antioch, and there seems to be confirmation of this 
statement in the fact, tliat one of the gates continued 
long to be named after these figures. Hadrian built an 
aqueduct for the town with a reservoir (castellum) at 
Daphne, in the form of a temple to the nymphs and 
naiads. Under Commodus a new splendour was given to 
Antioch by the celebration of the Olympic games at 
Daphne. Buildings were erected for the practice of 
athletic feats generally, and in particular for the use of 
those who competed in the games. In 266 a.d. the Persians 
invaded Antioch, appearing suddenly on the hills while 
the people were assembled in the theatre, where many 
were slain by the enemy’s arrows before escape was pos- 
sible. The Christian church, partly built by Constantine, 
and finished by his son, has already been mentioned, and 
from its great size it may be assumed that the Christian 
population of Antioch was already considerable. In the 
time of Theodosius the entire population is given by 
Chrysostom at 200,000, of which number about the half 
were orthodox Christians, — a name which was here first 
applied to the disciples of Christ (Acts xi. 26). From 252 to 


380 A.D. ten assemblies of the church were held at Antioch. 
It had been the residence of the apostle Peter, as it was 
afterwards that of the Patriarch of Asia. But in the 
history of Christianity at Antioch no period is so memor- 
able as the reign of the emperor Julian, whose measures 
directed against the new religion — such as closing the 
church and allowing the temple of the Jews to be restored — 
brought upon himself an amount* of odium which was far 
from being counterbalanced by success in his efforts to 
revive the old rites of Apollo and Jupiter. Valens, though 
not orthodox, was yet liberal in the erection of new build- 
ings in Antioch, — among them a forum surrounded by 
four basilicas, and with a high column in the centre sur- 
mounted by a statue of Valentinianus. This he did after 
having made peace with the Persians, Nov. 10, 371 a.d. 
The reign of Theodosius the Great was signalised by a 
fierce sedition in Antioch, caused by a tax which he had 
imposed in 387 or 388 a.d., a year of famine. The statues 
of the emperor and the imperial family were thrown down, 
and a tumult raised which was suppressed with difificulty. 
Many of the offenders w'ere punished with great severity, 
while the town itself was deprived of its privileges as a 
metropolis. In the time of Leon a temple was erected in 
Antioch to Simeon Stylites, whose body was conveyed to 
the city from the hill, between 30 and 40 miles to the east, 
where, on the top of a column 40 or 60 feet high, he had 
lived in self-imposed martyrdom for thirty years. Under 
Zeno great efforts w'ere made to restore the city to its 
original splendour before the earthquakes of 526 and 528 
A.D. Its name w^as npw changed to Theopolis, but the 
change was of short duration, as were also the new build- 
ings ; for in 538 a.d. Chosroes, the king of Persia, took 
the town, and, after removing all the plunder, even that 
of the church, gave it over to his soldiers, by whom the 
greater part of it was set on fire. It was again partly 
revived by Justinian, but from this time gradually sank 
from its high position of queen of the East. Under 
Heraclius (635 a.d.) it fell into the hands of the Saracens, 
who held it till 969 a.d., when it was restored to the 
Roman dominion by Michael Burza and Peter the Eunuch, 
and so retained till 1084 a.d., when it fell into the power 
of the Turks, from whom again it was captured by the 
Crusaders, 1098 a.d. In 1268 a.d. it was taken by the 
sultan of Egypt, and never revived from the destruction 
which it then suffered. Of the ancient city little now 
remains except a great aqueduct bridge and part of the 
massive walls, which are still to be seen scaling step by 
step the precipitous hills. At one place the wall is carried 
over a deep ravine with an arch about 60 feet high. 
Across the Orontes is a bridge of nine arches, with two 
towers having gates plated with iron, whence the bridge is 
known as the iron bridge. Neither the harbour nor the 
ancient walls, which divided the four parts of the city can 
now be traced. As in the case of many other Greek cities 
in Asia, once famous for their beauty, the site of Antioch 
is now studded with squalid hovels of mud and straw. 
The people live by the produce of the mulberry trees and 
by growing tobacco, which is of a fine quality. It is still 
called (Antioch) Antakie, and is sometimes, as in 1822, 
reminded of its ancient calamities arising from earthquakes. 
In 1835 it contained 5600 inhabitants, with 6000 Egyptian 
soldiers under Ibrahim Pasha, who had then his head- 
quarters there. (C. O. Mtiller, Antiquitaies Antiochena^ 
Gottingen, 1839, from which the plan of Antioch has been 
here ai^pted ; Bishop Pococke, Deicriptum of the EoMt^ 
Lond. 1743-5 ; Taylor, La Syrie^ la PaUetine^ et la JudSe^ 
Paris, 1855; and Voyage PUtoreeque de Syrie.) The 
ancient writers, from whom most of our information con- 
cerning Antioch is derhred, are— (1) Malala (Johanhes), 
Autiochenus, Hietoria Chronica^ Oxon., 1691 ; (2) Liba- 
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the Sophist^ who had a school in Antioch in the time 
of the emperor JnUan; and, (3) CSiiTsoetom (John), 
patriarch of Constantinople. (a. s. m.) 

ANTIOCH IN PisiDiA, another of the many cities 
founded by Seleucus Nicator, was situated on the south side 
of the range of mountains between Phrygia and Pisidia. 
Its remains, which were identified by Arundel in 1833, are 
close to the modem Yalobatch, in lat. 38° 18' N., and long. 
31° 23' E., and include the ruins of several temples, a 
theatre, and a magnificent aqueduct. It was against the 
Jewish inhabitants of this Antioch that Paul and Barnabas 
shook off the dust of their feet ” (Acts xiii. 51). 

ANTIOCHUS I. (SoTBR, the Deliverer), succeeded his 
father Seleucus Nicator, the founder of the Syrian kingdom, 
in 280 B.C. He maintained for a time his father’s Mace- 
donian policy, but at length came to terms with Antigonus 
Gonatas, Successful at first against the Qauls, who had 
invaded Asia Minor, he was finally slain by them in battle 
(261 B.C.) 

ANTIOCHUS IL (Thkos, the God), the son and succes- 
sor of Antiochus I. Under him Syria was troubled with a 
long Egyptian war, and lost Parthia and Bactria, which 
became indei)endent. He was forced by Ptolemy of Egypt 
to put away his wife and many an Egyptian princess, 
Berenice ; but on Ptolemy’s death Berenice was discarded, 
and Laodice restored. The latter, however, out of revenge 
or mistrust, procured the death of her liusband, her nval, 
and their son, 246 B.o. 

ANTIOCHUS III., sumamed the Great, was the son 
of Seleucus Callinicus, and ascended the Syrian throne at 
the age of fifteen, on the death his brother, Seleucus 
Ceraunus. His reign embraced a series of wars against 
revolted provinces and neighbouring kingdoms, in the pro- 
secution of which his disasters and successes were equally 
great. His march to India ; his agreement with Philip of 
Macedonia for the partition of Egypt ; his conquest of 
Palestine and Ccele-Syria ; his occuimtion of Asia Minor 
and the Thracian Chersonese ; his collision with the 
Homans ; his expedition into Greece, with the defeat at 
Thermopylae by Acilius Glabrio, and at Mount Sipylus (in 
Asia Minor) by Scipio ; and his dearly purchased peace in 
188 B.C., are the chief events of his life. Ho was killed 
in an attempt to plunder a temple at Elymais, 187 b.c., and 
was succeeded by his son Seleucus Philopator. 

ANTIOCHUS IV. (Epiphanes, the Illustrious, and by 
parody Epimanes, the Insane), who had been a hostage in 
Rome from 187 b.c., ascended the Syrian throne on the 
death of Seleucus, 175 B.C., and soon made himself famous 
by his conquest of Coele-Syria, Palestine, and Egypt itself, 
with the exception of Alexandria, which would likely have 
also been his if the Homans had not interfered and for- 
bidden him the country. During his Egyptian campaigns 
he twice took Jerusalem (170 and 168 b.c.) ; but he 
appears to have seen that he could never hope to subdue 
Judiea until he had rooted out the peculiar Jewish religion. 
He accordingly promulgated a decree, enjoining uniformity 
of worship throughout his dominions ; and, on the refusal 
of the Jews to obey it, he went in person to Jerusalem and 
endeavoured to force on them the worship of the Greek 
deities. This persecuting policy stirred up the successful 
resistance of the Maccabees ; and it was while hastening to 
quell this revolt that he fell ill of a loathsome disease, and 
died, raving mad, at Tabss, in Persia, 164 b.c. His death 
was thought by the Jews to be an appropriate punishment 
for his persecution of them. 

ANTIOCHUS^ VIII., king of Syria, was the second son 
of Demetrius Nicator. During his reign (12^96 b.c.) 
those discords and wars began ^tween the princes of the 
royal house of Syria, which form almost its sole history, till 
the kingdom was reduced to a Homan colony in 65 b.c. 
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ANTIOCHUS, OP Ascalon, a philosopher of the Ist 
century before Christ, who, coming under the influence of 
Philo the Academic and of Mnesarchus the Stoic, was led 
to attempt a reconciliation between their antagonistic 
doctrines, and thus gave rise to what has been called the 
Fif A Academy. In regard to the great question of the 
degree of certainty attainable by man, he held, in opppsi- 
tion to the scepticism of Philo, that the human intellect 
has in itself a sufficient test of truth ; and in regard to 
the question wherein happiness consists, he maintained 
that, while virtue was the greatest essential, the circum- 
stances of life were not a matter of indifference. Of 
his writings none have been preserved to us ; and for the 
greater part of our information we are indebted to Cicero, 
who had studied under him at Athens, and continued to 
keep up a friendly intercourse with him afterwards. He 
visited Alexandria and Rome, and lectured on philosophy in 
both cities. 

ANTIOPE (1), in Greek legend, the mother of Amphion 
and Zethus, was, according to the Odyssey (xi. 260), a 
daughter of the river god Asopus. In later poems, as in 
the Cypria^ she is described os the daughter of Lycurgus, 
who appears as a king of Thebes. Her beauty attracted 
Jupiter, who, assuming the form of a satyr, took her by 
force. After this she was carried off by Epopeus, king of 
Sicyon, who would not yield his possession of her till com- 
pelled by her uncle Lycus. On the way home she gave 
birth, in the neighbourhood of Eleutherai, to the twins 
Amphion and Zethus, of whom the former, some supposed, 
was the son of the god, the other the son of Epopeus. 
Both were left to be brought up by herdsmen. At Thebes 
Antiope now suffered from the persecution of Dirce, the 
wife of Lycus, but at last escaped towards Eleutherae, and 
there found shelter, unknowingly, in the house where her two 
sons were living as herdsmen. Here she was discovered 
by Dirce, who ordered the two young men to tie her to the 
horns of a wild bull. They wore about to obey, when the 
old herdsman, who had brought them up, revealed his secret, 
and they now carried out the punishment on Dirce instead. 
For this, it is said, Bacchus, to whose worship Dirce 
had been devoted, visited Antiope with madness, which 
caused her to wander restlessly all over Greece till she was 
cured, and thereafter married by Phocus of Tithorea, on 
Mount Parnassus, where at last both were buried. Their 
tomb is mentioned by Pausanias, ix. 17, 4, x. 32, 7. 

ANTIOPE (2), an Amazon who bore to Theseus a son, 
Hippolytus. As to how Theseus became possessed of her 
there, are various re|K)rts. Either she gave herself up to 
him out of love, when with Hercules he ca 2 )tured Themiscyra, 
the seat of the Amazons, or she fell to his lot then as a 
cai>tive. Or again, Theseus himself invaded the dominion 
of the Amazons and carried her off, the consequence of 
which was a counter-invasion of Attica by the Amazons. 
After four months of war peace was made, and Antiope 
left with Theseus as a peace-offering. In another account 
she had joined the Amazons against him because he had 
been untrue to her in desiring to marry Phaedra. Antiope 
is said to have been killed by another Amazon, Moli)adia, 
a rival in her affection for Theseus. Elsewhere it was 
believed that he hod himseli killed her, and fulfilled an 
oracle to that effect. 

ANTIPAROS, the ancient Oliaros^ an island of the 
kingdom of Greece, one of the Cyclades, in the modem 
eparchy of Naxos, situated on the west of Paros, from 
which it is separated by a strait about a mile and a half 
wide at the narrowest point. It is 7 miles long by 3 
broad, and contains about 500 inhabitants, most of w'hom 
are collected in Kastro, a village on the north coast ; their 
chief employments are agriculture and fishing. The only 
remarkable feature in the island is a stalactite cavern, 
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which is situated near the south coast, and is reached by 
a narrow passage, that is broken by several steep and 
somewhat dangerous descents. The grotto itself, which 
is supposed to be about 80 feet high, and more than 300 
in length and breadth, presents a scene of the most 
dazzling brilliance and Splendour. M. de Nointel di^ 
covered it in 1673, but there is reason to believe that it 
ha(f been known to the ancients. 

ANTIPAS, Herod, See Herod Antipas. 

ANTIPATER, regent of Macedonia during Alexander's 
Eastern expedition, 334 b.c. He gained this distinguished 
position by his faithful attachment and his prudence. In 
330 he had to subdue the rebellious tribes of Thrace; 
but even before this insurrection was quelled, the Spartan 
king Agis had risen against Macedonia. Having settled 
affairs in Thrace as well as he could. Antipater hastened 
to the south, and in a battle near Megalopolis, gained a 
complete victory over the insurgents. His regency was 
greatly molested by the arrogance and ambition of Olympias, 
the mother of Alexander. The repeated complaints which 
both parties sent to Alexander induced the latter to invite 
Anti])ater to Asia, and to appoint Craterus regent in his 
stead. But before this could be effected, Alexander died 
at Babylon. In the first partition of the empire among 
the ^lacedonian generals, Antipater and Craterus had 
allotted to them the administration of the dominions in 
Europe with the exception of Thrace, which was given 
to Lysiinachus. The death of Alexander tempted the 
Greeks to assert their independence, but the prudence 
and valour of Antipater crushed all attempts in the Lamian 
war, and established the Macedonian rule in Greece on a 
firm footing. At the same time Craterus was engaged 
in a war against the iEtolians, when news arrived from 
Asia which induced Antipatcr to conclude peace with them ; 
for Antigonus reported that Perdiccas contemplated making 
himself sole master of the empire. Antipater and Craterus 
accordingly prepared for war against Perdiccas, and 
allied themselves with Ptolemy the governor of Egypt. 
Aiitipater crossed over into Asia in 321 ; and while still 
in Syria, he received information that Perdiccas hod been 
murdered by his own soldiers. Antipatcr now, as sole 
regent, made several new regulations, and having commis- 
sioned Antigonus to continue the war against Eumenes 
and the other partisans of Perdiccas, returned to Macedonia, 
where he arrived in 320. Soon after he was seized by an 
illness which terminated his active career 319 b.c. Passing 
over his son Cassander, he appointed Polysperchon regent, a 
measure which gave rise to much confusion and ill feeling. 

AXTIPH1LU8, a painter of the 4th century before 
Christ, who was placed by the ancient critics in the highest 
rank after Apelles and Protogenes. He was born in Egypt, 
taught by Ctesidemus, and patronised by Philip of Mace- 
don, and Ptolemy, son of Lagus. Jealousy is said to have 
led him to bring a false accusation against Apelles, which 
resulted, according to the story, in his being banded over 
to his rival as a slave. In style the two artists were strongly 
opposed ; Antiphilus being remarkable for a certain quick- 
ness of conception, facility of execution, and lightness of 
treatment. 

ANTIPHON, the most ancient of the ten Athenian 
orators contained in the Alexandrine canon. He was born 
480 B.C. at Rhamnus. During the Peloponnesian war he 
was several times entrusted with the -command of detach- 
ments of the Athenian forces, and took an active part in the 
politic^ affairs of Athens^ He had a hand in the overthrow 
of the democracy, and the establishment of the oligarchy 
of the Four Hundred, 411 b.c. ; but as the new govern- 
ment was soon after changed, Antiphon was accused of high 
treason, and put to death. He must be regarded as the 
founder of political oratory at Athens, for be was the first 
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that reduced the art of the orator to definite rules and 
principles. He wrote speeches for others, but never 
addressed the people himself except at his own trial. 
Seventeen orations bearing his name are extant, but two or 
three of them may be spurious. They arC printed in the 
various collections of the Greek Orators. From this Anti- 
phon the orator we must distinguish two others : the one 
a philosopher, mentioned by Xenophon {Memor,^ i. 6), 
who is said to have written about dreams; and the 
other, a tragic poet, who lived at the court of the elder 
Dionysius. 

ANTIPHONY (dvTt, and a voice), a species of 
psalmody in which the choir or congregation, being divided 
into two parts, sing alternately. The peculiar structure of 
the Hebrew psalms renders it probable that the antiphonal 
method originated in the service of the ancient Jewish 
Church. According to the historian Socrates, its introduc- 
tion into Christian worship was due to Ignatius (died, 115 
A.D.), who in a vision had seen the angels singing in alter- 
nate choirs. In the Latin Church it was not practised 
until more than two centuries later, when it was intro- 
duced by Ambrose, bishop of Milan, who compiled an 
antiphonary^ or collection of words suitable for antiphonal 
singing. The antiphonary still in use in the Roman Catholic 
Church was compiled by Gregory the Great (690 a.d.) 

ANTIPODES, a word of Greek derivation (avri, against, 
opposed to, TToSeg, feet), — from the inhabitants walking 
feet to feet, — is a relative terra applied to any two peoples 
or places on opposite sides of the earth, so situated that 
a line drawn from the one to the other passes through the 
centre of the globe anji forms a true diameter. Thus, 
the North Pole is exactly antipodal to the South. Any 
two places having this relation — as London and, approxi- 
mately, Antipodes Island, near New Zealand — must be 
distant from each other by 180* degrees of longitude, 

! and the one must be as many degrees to the north of the 
equator as the other is to the south. Noon at the one 
place is midnight at the other, the longest day corresponds 
to the shortest, and mid-winter is contemporaneous with 
mid-summer. In the calculation of days and nights, mid- 
night on the one side may be regarded as corresponding to 
the noon either of the previous or of the following day. If 
a voyager sail eastward, and thus anticipate the sun, his 
dating will be twelve hours in advance, while the reckon- 
ing of another who has been sailing westward will be as 
much in arrear. There will thus be a difference of twenty- 
four hours between the two. In this way the Portuguese 
in Macao are a day before their Spanish neighbours in the 
Philippine Islands. 

ANTIQUE, denoting etymologically anything that is 
ancient, is conventionally restricted to the remains of Greek 
and Roman art, such as sculptures, gems, medals, seals, 
«kc. In this limited sense it does not include the artistic 
remains of other ancient nations, or any product of classical 
art of a later date than the fall of the Western Empire. 

ANTIQUITIES. In keeping with its derivation, the word 
** antiquities ” had for long a wide and general acceptation, 
embracing everything belonging to the knowledge of the 
remoter past. The range of the term has been gradually 
lessened, and a distinction has grown up between history 
on the one hand and antiquities on the other, though the 
line of demarcation is not of the most definite kind. Dr 
Arnold made the distinction between the historian and the 
antiquary to consist in this, that the historian studied the 
past for the sake of its bearing on the present, while the 
antiquary was content to investigate it for its own sake 
alone. It might rather be said, however, that the historian 
is concerned with the activities of the past, the antiquary 
with die products — the one with the progress and variation 
of the creative processes, the other with the perceptible 
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and permanent results. In the vast range of subjects 
with which both classes of inquirers have to do, — ^religious 
rites, social customs, l^gal forms, architectural remains, 
sculptures, paintings, and so on, — it is plain that the more 
decidedly anything takes outward form the more un- 
doubtedly it is the property of the antiquary rather than 
of the historian ; and thence it has happened that the anti- 
quary is not unfrequently thought of as having little con- 
cern with anything beyond purely material relics. 

With respect to its treatment of the past three periods 
in a nation’s history may be roughly distinguish^ — the 
period of emotional interest, the peric^ of neglect, and the 
period of scientific attention. To the last of these the true 
antiquarian spirit belongs. Of the prevalence of this spirit 
in the classic^ ages of Greece and Rome we have but little 
evidence, though a considerable interest in archaeological 
subjects was manifested by the greater historical intellects, 
such as Thucydides, Polybius, or Livy. But in the Alex- 
andrian school there was a great, though somewhat irre- 
gular, development of antiquarianism, which acquired more 
of a scientific character from its being rather cosmopolitan 
than national. 

At the revival of learning, when such enthusiasm was 
felt for everything classical, the relics of Greece and Romo 
were carefully collected and preserved ; but it was some 
time before a transition took place from classical to national 
antiquarianism ; and hence it is that the earliest literature 
of archsBology is almost solely confined to the classical area. 
Manutius the younger (1511-1574), Sigonius (1520-1584), 
Meursius (1579-1639), Gruter (1560-1627), Gronovius 
(1645-1716), Graevius(1632-17J|3),Piti8CU8(l637-1727), 
^c., kept up the line of laborious scholarship which laid 
the massive foundations of our present archceological 
erudition. The discoveries at Herculaneum (1713) and 
Pompeii (1755) gave a great impulse to such studies in 
general, besides supplying a special field of inquiry for 
such men as Venuti, Jorio, Bayardi, Rossini, and Ciampitto, 
Mazois, Gau, Gell, Barre, Fiorelli, Overbeck, Dyer, Monier, 
Garrucci, <kc. The names of Heeren, MUller, Niebuhr, 
C’reuzer, Boeckh, Hartung, and Zumpt are well known to 
all who are familiar with the subject of classical antiquities ; 
and to these may be added Curtius, Waddington, Braun, 
Lasaulx, Le Roulez, Rangab4 Schumann, Canina, 
1‘anofka, Becker, Marquardt, and Lange. The results of 
their labours have been collected in such books as Pauly’s 
EncyclopiuliederclasBischfnAlterthumBwmenscJiaft ; Smith’s 
Dwtionary of Greek and Roman Anti<iuitteB ; and Darem- 
berg and Saglio’s Dietionnaire deB Aniiquith grecqueB et 
ToinaineB. The capitals of Greece and Italy have naturally 
attracted particular attention to themselves. On Romo 
we have the special works of Desgodetz (1682), Piranesi 
(1784), Overbeck, Rossini, Reber, Dyer, Reumont) Nibby, 
besides the famous BeBchreibung by Bunsen, Platner, 
Gerhard, Rostell, <kc. ; on Athens those of Leake, Forch- 
hammer, Wordsworth, Stuartand Revett, Beul6, Laborde, (fee. 
In connection with Etruscan antiquities, Micali, Dempster, 
Inglirami, Dennis, Hamilton, Heyne, Lanzi, and Raoul- 
Rochette are well known. The mysteries of the Egyptian 
monuments have found interpreters in Young, Champollion, 
Bunsen, Letronne, Lenoir, Leemans, Sharpe, (fee. ; while 
the marvels of Assyria have employed the energies of such 
men as Botta, Layard, Rawlinson, Munter, Grotefend, Rask, 
Bumouf, LaiUen, Westergaard, Hincks, De Saulcy,’ Holtz- 
mann, Haug, Spiegel. The antiquities of the northern 
nations of Europe have been treated by Mallet, Thorlacius, 
Nyerup, Werlauff, Worsaae, Thomsen, Brunius, Grupen, 
Heineccius, Roessig; those of France by Montfaucon, 
Caylus, Martin, ^uvag^re, Ram4, L^ji^, Renouvier, 
^idron, Gailhabaud, Gilbert, Beugnot, Cochet, and a 
multitude of others. The Russian antiquities have been 
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magnificently represented in a great work issued by order 
of the Government. 

In our own country the names of Leland, Camdon, 
Heame, Dugdale, Grose, and Roy, are not forgotten in the 
newer fame of Fosbrooke, Palgrave, Ellis, Wright, Stuart, 
Wilson, Brand, Lodge, Laing, Bateman, <fec. For a know- 
ledge of American antiquities we are largely indebted to 
Davies, Squier, Lapham, Haven, Rosny, Stephens ; an^ for 
those of Mexico to Ranking. 

In what are called ecclesiastical antiquities, besides the 
older works of Ugolinus, Canisius, and Bingham, we may 
mention Buchon, Bourass4, Martigny, Guenebault. The 
names of Lubbock and Tylor are especially famous in those 
inquiries which relate to the generd condition of primeval 
humanity. 

Associations of various kinds have naturally been formed 
by scholars interested in arch»ological pursuits for the 
promotion of their favourite studies, and a large number 
of periodical publications have been established, partly in 
connection with such associations, and partly as matters 
of commercial speculation. 

As early as 1572, in our own country, a sort of society 
was formed by Bishop Parker, Sir Robert Cotton, William 
Camden, and a few kindred spirits, for the preservation of 
the national antiquities, and it continued to exist till 1604, 
when it was broken up by James I., who was afraid that it 
might degenerate into a political association. Papers on 
subjects discussed by them have been preserved in the 
Cottonian library, and were printed by Hearne, in 1720, 
as A Collection of Curious DiscourseBy and again, in 1771, 
by Sir Joseph Ayloffe, with considerable additions. In 
1707 Humphry Wanley and a number of other gentlemen 
began to meet together for a similar purpose, and next year 
they received the co-operation of the brothers Gale, Dr 
Stukeley, Rymer, (fee. In 1717 they were reconstituted, 
and in 1750 they obtained a charter from George 11. as 
the Society of A ntiquaries of London. In 1780 they were 
presented by George III. with apartments in Somerset 
House in the Strand. The council consists of twenty 
members and a president, who, during his tenure of office, 
is one of the trustees of the British Museum. 

The Society of Antiquaries of Scotland was founded in 
1780, and has the management of a large national Anti- 
quarian Museum in Edinburgh. In Ireland there is a 
Royal Historical and Archaeological Assodaiion^ which 
holds its meetings at Kilkenny. The Sodeik dts Anti- 
quaires de France was formed, in 1813, by the reconstruc- 
tion of the Academic Celtique, which had been in existence 
since’ 1805. In Germany there are a large number of 
societies that, under the name of Ilistorische Verdne, 
embrace the study of antiquarian subjects, and keep up a 
connection with each other through the Correspondenzhlatt 
des Gesammtverdns der deutschm Geschichts- und Alter’ 
thumsverdne, published since 1853 at Stuttgart. There is 
a well-known SodetJe Roy ale des Antiqymres du Nord at 
Copenhagen. Similar associations, far too numerous to 
mention, have been formed in all countries of European 
civilisation. 

The word antiquarius first appears in the later Roman 
classics (Tacitus, Suetonius, Ji^nal), with the signification 
of an affecter of old words and phrases. In the Middle 
Ages it was employed as the designation of one who was 
skilled in copying ancient manuscripts; and in modern 
German it has kept, in the form Antiquary the cognate 
meaning of a dealer in old books. 

ANTISEPTICS (dvTt, against, and <r?y7rro5, putrid, from 
orqiroi, to make rotten), substances which have the property 
of preventing or arresting putrefaction in dead animal or 
vegetable matter. The access of air, together with a 
moderate amount of warmth and of moisture, are neces* 
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sary to the occurrence of the putrefactive changes, which 
consist essentially in the breaking up of the complex 
organic material, and the formation of new and simpler 
• combinations among its constituent elements. During the 
process various gases and vapours are evolved, and the 
lower forms of animal and vegetable life are observed to 
grow and multiply in the putrefying substance, ^e 
excit*ing causes of putrefaction have long formed a subject 
of scientific discussion, two widely-different theories being 
maintained resj>ecting them. By the one, the changes 
which occur during the process are held to be from the 
first the result of chemical decomposition in the organic 
substance, whose atoms are in a state of motion or activity, 
which is capable of being communicated by catalytic action 
to other organic material in contact with it (Liebig); 
while, further, it is asserted that minute living organisms 
may be evolved from the dead material as the result of these 
chemical transformations. By the other theory, which is 
founded mainly upon the researches of Pasteur, the putre- 
factive changes arc ascribed to the agency of organised 
germs ever present in the atmosphere, which, finding a 
suitable nidus in the putrescible material, grow and 
multiply, producing the chemical decompositions as the 
result of their action. Putrefaction, it is further maintained, 
may be entirely prevented by means which exclude the 
access of germs. The subject derives much interest and 
importance from its relation to the doctrines of the origin 
of life, as well as to questions concerning the sources of 
contagion and epidemic disease, and continues to the i)re- 
sent time a matter of keen inquiry and experiment among 
physiologists, (See Biology.) 

Putrefaction may be prevented by removing one or more 
of the conditions essential to its occurrence. Thus, by 
exclusion of the atmosphere, dead matter, which would 
speedily undergo decomposition, may be kept intact for an 
indefinite length of time, as shown in the method of pre- 
serving meat by hermetically sealing the jars after the 
expulsion of the air by heat. Again, the preservative 
intiuence of a low temperature is well known ; and ex- 
treme cold is a powerful antiseptic, as proved in the case 
fif the frozen mammoths of northern Asia. Furthermore, 
the abstraction of moisture will prevent corruption in dead 
matter. In warm and dry climates animal food may be 
])re8erved by exposure to the sun. In the ancient practice 
of embalming the dead, which is the earliest illustration of 
the systematic use of antiseptics, the moister portions of 
the b^y were removed before the preservative agents were 
added. (See Embalming.) Numerous chemical substances 
have the power of counteracting the putrefactive process. 
Many of these have been long known and used for this 
purpose. In embalming, besides the application of various 
aromatics and resins, the body was washed with cedar oil 
and natron (soda), and jiitch or tar were used as anti- 
septics. Pitch was used by the Romans in wine-making 
to control the fermentive process. The fumes of sulphur 
were largely employed by the ancients for purposes of 
purification, while common salt has been known and used 
for ages as one of the best preservatives from decay. The 
mineral acids possess antiseptic properties, as do also many 
of the metallic salts — the chloride of zinc, in the form of 
Sir W. Burnet’s disinfecting fluid, being one of the most 
potent of them. Alcohol is well known for its power of 
preserving animal substances from, decay. Quinine has 
been found to possess strong antiseptic properties. The 
tar products, notably carbolic acid, are among the most 
approved and extensively used of all antiseptic agents. 
The various substances named possess the power of pre- 
venting putrefaction in dead animal or vegetable matter, 
and to a greater or less degree of arresting it where already 
begun. They likewise exert a similar action on the ana- 
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logons process of fermentation. They differ from mere 
disinfectants, which destroy the emanations from putre- 
scent material, but do not necessarily arrest the process 
of decay. (S^ DisiNFEOXAim.) Some antiseptics, how- 
ever, such as sulphurous acid, are powerful disinfectants 
also, while others, such as quinine, have no disinfectant 
properties at all. Various opinions are entertained regard- 
ing the modMi opvrwndi of antiseptics. By those who 
hold the purely chemical theory of putrefaction they are 
believed to operate in different ways according to their 
chemical properties; thus, sulphurous acid is said to act 
by deoxidising the putrescible matter ; the mineral acids 
and metallic salts by combining with the substance, and 
forming a permanent compound ; and the tar acids in a 
similar manner. On the other hand, the supporters of 
the germ theory maintain that carbolic acid, and indeed 
all true antiseptics, produce their effect by acting as 
poisons to the infusorial organisms which are held to be 
essential to the occurrence of the putrefactive pro- 
cess. 

One of the most important applications of antiseptics 
has been their introduction into medical and surgical 
practice. Although their internal administration, with the 
view of counteracting diseases believed to be due to morbid 
poisons, has not hitherto yielded any marked practical 
result, their employment in the treatment of wounds has, 
in the hands of Professor Lister of Edinburgh, attracted 
much interest, and has exercised an important influence on 
surgical practice during the past ten years. Professor Lister, 
adopting the germ theory of putrefaction, and regarding 
many of the evils arising in connection with open wounds 
as the result of putrid di&charges, produced by the agency 
of atmospheric germs, seeks to exclude the access of these 
to wounded surfaces by the employment of antiseptics, 
particularly carbolic acid, the power of which in destroying 
living organisms is undoubted. Dressings of gauze, made 
antiseptic by previous treatment with strong carbolic acid, 
are applied to wounds. The acid well diluted with water 
is likewise employed as a lotion, and, during the dressing 
of wounds and the performance of operations, is also ap- 
plied in the form of spray to the surrounding atmosphere, 
with the object of preventing all access of germs. Roracic 
acid is also employed by Mr Lister as an antiseptic. The 
chief benefits claimed for this method of treatment are, that 
wounds, however extensive, may heal without the occur- 
rence of putrefaction in the discharges, and that thereby 
the risks of blood-poisoning (pyesmia, <kc.) are reduced to 
a minimum. Although the antiseptic system in surgery is 
but on its trial, and its practical advantages over the 
methods of treatment in general use are still questioned by 
many high authorities, it has already obtained wide repute, 
and is extensively employed by surgeons both in this and 
other countries. (j. o. A.) 

ANTISTHENES was the earliest Greek expositor of a 
philosophy and mode of life to which the name Cynicism 
soon, came to be apjdied. Though a native of Athens, he 
was the son of a Thracian mo^er ; and it was in the 
gymnasium of Cynosarges, to which the half-breeds were 
restricted, that he is said to have taught. From that 
place be and his followers probably received the name 
Cynic ; but the popular derivation of the word connected 
it with the dog, whose shamelessness and importunity 
many of their actions seemed to imitate. In the time of 
Diogenes the name was firmly fixed as a nickname, and 
even adopted by the Cynics themselves. 

Antisthenes was apparently bom some years before the 
Peloponnesian war began, and from his remark on the 
rejoicings after the battle of Leuctra (371 B.c.) — that the 
Thebans were like a pack of schoolboys who had thrashed 
their master — it may be inferred that he lived on nearly tfl 
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the middle of the 4th century b.o. He may be regarded 
ai an elder contemi^rary of Plato. In youth he studied 
rhetoric under Qorgia^ perhaps also under Frodicus and 
Hippias. These studies bore fruity not merely in the 
stylistic ability which made his writings eulogised by 
later critics, but more especially in the doctrine he after- 
ward held, that the study of names was the first step in 
education. He opened a school of his own, and was on 
the way to distinguish himself in the usual course of oratory, 
when he met with Socrates, and his views of life underwent 
a change. From that time he became the inseparable 
admirer of Socrates, to hear whom he walked every morn- 
ing from Pineus to Athens, a distance of about 5 miles. 

Antisthenes was poor, and lived in the midst of a com- 
mercial population which had suffered severely from the 
disasters attending the downfall of the Athenian empire. 
He became the philosopher of the proletariate, carrying 
into the haunts of the indigent and the vicious those prin- 
ciples which had been spreading in wealthier circles, and 
modifying them to suit altered circumstances. His earlier 
culture had always been more literary and rhetorical than 
strictly philosophical, and he never attained a mastery over 
metaphysical problems. Aristotle speaks of him as un- 
educated and simple-minded ; and Plato has been under- 
stood, in more places than one, to refer to the zeal without 
knowledge with which he dwelt upon the difficulties of 
dialectic. Words and names were to him more important 
than thoughts. The puzzle of the one and the many, 
which then w'os so prominent, led him to the strange con- 
clusion that we can never say that one thing (or name) is 
another, as that a tree is greeny but only that a tree is a 
tree. Such an adhesion to identical propositions as the 
sole form of judgment led him to deny the possibility of 
contradiction altogether. He objected to the Platonic 
theory of the substantive existence of relative and quali- 
tative terms, such as good or beauty. The dramatising 
legend shows him putting out his criticism thus ; ** Plato,” 
he said, “ I can see a horse, and 1 can sec a man ; but 
humanity and horsehood I cannot sec.” ** True,” replied 
Plato, “ you have the eye which sees a horse and a man ; 
but the eye which can see horsehood and manhood you 
have not.” The idea expressed by the so-called abstract 
term was to Antisthenes merely subjective — a bare concep- 
tion eyyoia) in the mind. Antisthenes, in short, 

opposes a crude Realism to the Idealism of Plato. The 
attitude of Antisthenes towards intellectual philosophy is 
in the main negative, and the general result he comes to is 
that logical or metaphysical investigations which go beyond 
name are unfruitful and frivolous. 

A certain training is, however, necessary before a man 
can become what Antisthenes wishes him to be — his 
own master, independent of all external goods and social 
ties. This preparation consists in the laborious endeavour 
(ttovos) to raise himself above those external circumstances 
of human life which reflection shows to be useless and 
vain show (r?<^s). We must separate what we really arc 
by nature from our artificial surroundings, so as to dis- 
cover the minimum of real wants in life ; and then fixing 
our mind on that standard, we must discard whatever is 
desirable only because popular opinion calls for it. Seeing 
that nature needs but little, and that this little is easily 
attained, if we do not insist on the delusions which attend 
it, the wise man will, it is true, gratify the natural cravings, 
but will not do more. These inevitable appetites of sex 
and food being satisfied, without the additions and refine- 
ments which art and fashion require, he will renounce 
pleasure as such. In the paradoxical language of Antis- 
thenes, he would rather plunge into insanity than into 
• pleasure. His aim must be to become, as much as may 
be, independent of everything outside, using it as needful, 
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but not desiring it as a gratification. Such a mastery of 
self is what is called virtue, and is enough for happiness. 
It is hard to win, but once attained it can never be lost. 
The Cynic is one who surrenders the city of human life, 
with its varied scenes, on account of the difficulty of 
keeping his ground, and who is content if he can hold out 
the barren rock of the citadel as a soldier, constantly on 
the watch and in proeinetu. Unfortunately this conception 
of a minimum of needs is somewhat vague, and allows 
many degrees. Diogenes could criticise and improve upon 
Antisthenes, and the Indian gymnosophists pointed out 
that Diogenes himself exceeded the strict demands of 
nature. 

Antisthenes, though he did not encourage the formally 
of a school, and drove away the curious or enthusiastic 
with his staff, taught others by his example and by his 
caustic words. The Cynic was something of a missionary. 
Ho adopted a peculiar garb, at first perhaps for reasons of 
economy, but subsequently as a symbol of his profession. 
A rough cloak, which could bo doubled to counterfeit an 
inner garment, and served the purposes of a night covering ; 
a wallet, in which provisions could be carried ; a staff to 
support his steps, and perhaps something from which to 
drink, constituted the property of the bare-footed Cynic ; 
and to those was afterwards added a long beard. The 
successors of Antisthenes lived, like mendicant friars, on 
the alms of the public, and w^andered from place to place, 
sleeping by night on the steps of public buildings, or 
occupying any vessel or tub which might suit their pur- 
pose^. Antisthenes himself seems not to have been speci- 
ally *extravagant in conduct; but the later Cynics, wbo 
were without his early culture, made it a point to disregard 
all decency and social conventions. Whatever they had to 
do they deemed it their duty to do in public — at least 
such is the tenor of many talcs. The wise man, they 
held, would follow another law than that of his city ; he 
was a citizen of the world. Sexual desires he would 
unquestionably have to satisfy, but in the most convenient 
w'ay, without regard to sentimental objections or to beauty 
— the uglier the better. Some, at least, of tlie Cynics main- 
tained the advisability of a community of wives. They 
allowed to no ceremonies more than a relative force. 
According to Diogenes, the practice of cannibalism among 
certain tribes shows that the prohibition against eating 
human fiesh is no part of the code of nature. 

So far the Cynics taught practically. But they were 
also great in repartee and sarcasm. The fine touch of 
Bocratic irony, which had given offence by talking occa- 
sionally about pots and |>ans, was succeeded by a rough 
and sometimes gross satire, which scrupled not to deal 
with matters viler still. Antisthenes, it is said, had some 
powers of social attraction ; but if it were so, his succes- 
sors were more marked by the severity of their rebukes. 
From the Homeric poems, the Bible of the Greeks, they 
drew many of the weapons of their w'arfare, parodying its 
language, and applying it to suit their own circumstances. 
Public manners, men, and measures were assailed in no 
merciful spirit. Antisthenes compared the cry of demo- 
cratic politicians to the speech in w’hich the hares demanded 
equality of rights from the lion. He was equally at odds 
with the aesthetic and literary tendencies of his time. 
Aristippus, Plato, and Isocrates w'ere among his literary 
enmities. Nor was he less trenchant in his criticisms of 
popular superstitions, of soothsayers, and mystery-mongers. 
When the priest dilated in his sermon on the blessedness 
of the other world for the initiated, Antisthenes interrupted 
him with the words : “Why don't you die, then ?” 

Antisthenes was a voluminous writer ; his works, accord- 
ing to Diogenes Laertius, filled ten volumes. Of these 
scarcely anything is left. They seem to have been cn 
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variouB subjects, many of them being apparently a moralis- 
ing interpretation of the poems of Homer. We can base 
our estimate of Antisthenes only on the sayings attributed 
to him, and, above all, to his follower Diogenes. 

The great age of Cynicism in Greece is the century from 
400 to 300 B.C. Diogenes, who succeeded Antisthenes, 
carried the exaggeration still further; and yet, in the story 
of the education of the children of Xeniades by him, there 
are traits which antici])ate the educational theory of 
Rabelais and Rousseau. Crates, who succeeded Diogenes, 
voluntarily abandoned his })ossesbions ; and Hipparchia 
was so enamoured of Cynical life, that she refused her 
wealthy suitors, and married the landless and ill-favoured 
Crates. They were both notable features in the school, 
which includes the names of Monimus (a slave who was 
attracted by tlie fame of Diogenes), Onesicritus, Metrocles, 
and Menippus. In Menedemus the Cynical succession 
disappears, perhaps combining with the Megaric. For 
more than three centuries the name continued a tradi- 
tion, when in the 1st and 2d centuries of the Christian 
era it was revived. The majority of the Cynics of that 
date were a worthless set of vagabonds, who used the 
garb and the name as a cover for all iniquities. They 
may be compared to the mendicant orders in the worst 
days of their corruption. Rut amongst them two or three 
names have a brighter light thrown upon them. Demetrius 
is lauded by his contemporary Seneca, and about a hun- 
dred years later Demonax is enthusiastically j)resented to 
the world by Lucian. There is much of the old Cynic in 
these descriptions ; but the men were more eclectic, and 
had in some respects followed the advance of the general 
culture. Cynicism lasted for a few centuries longer, but 
never contributed anything to philosophy properly so 
called. Jt was a mode of life rather than a theory; and 
it sank before the monasticism and asceticism which 
marked certain directions in the history of the Christian 
church. (w. w.) 

ANTITHESIS (dert^eertg) is, in rhetoric, the bringing 
out of a contrast in the meaning by an obvious contrast in 
the expression, as in the following ; — “ When there is need 
of silence, you speak, and when there is need of speech, 
you are dumb ; when present, you wish to be absent, and 
when absent, you desire to be present ; in peace you are 
for war, and in war you long for peace ; in council you 
descant on bravery, and in the battle you tremble.” Anti- 
thesis is sometimes double or alternate, as in the appeal 
of Augustus : — “ Listen, young men, to an old man to 
whom old men were glad to listen when he was young.” 
The force of the antithesis is increased if the words on 
which the beat of the contrast falls are alliterative, or 
otherwise similar in sound, as — “The fairest but the 
falsest of her sex.” There is nothing that gives to expres- 
sion greater point and vivacity than a judicious emjdoy- 
ment of this figure ; but, on the other hand, there is no- 
thing more tedious and trivial than a pseudo-antithetical 
style. Among writers in our own language who have made 
the most abundant use of antithesis, are Pope, Young, 
Johnson, and Gibbon ; and, to an egregious extent, Lily in 
his Euphuea. It is, however, a much more common feature 
in French than in English ; while in German, with some 
striking exceptions, it is conspicuous by its absence. 

ANTITYPE (dvTirviros) denotes a type or figure corre- 
sponding to some other type. It is in this sense of copy or 
Ixkeneu that the word occurs in the New Testament (Heb. 
ix. 24 ; 1 Peter iii. 21). By theological writers antitype 
is employed to denote the reality of which a type is the 
prophetic symbol. Thus, Christ is the antitype of many 
of the types of the Jewish ritual. By the fathers of the 
Greek Cliurch antitype is employed as a designation of the 
bread and wine in the sacrament of the Lord's supper. 


ANTIUM, a city on the Italian coast, about 33 miles 
S. from Rome. Its site is now occupied by the village 
Porto (UAnzio^ or (TAmo, Founded, it is supposed, by 
Pelasgians, it became connected with the Latin League, 
and about the beginning of the 4th century before Christ 
passed into the hands of the Volsci. As the chief city of 
this people it continued, in spite of repeated defeat, "to 
carry on, with intervals of peace, a pertinacious war against 
the Romans till the year 338 b.c., when it was finally sub- 
dued, and garrisoned by a Roman colony, its ships being 
destroyed, and their rostra or beaks sent to ornament the 
speaker's platform in the Forum. Towards the close of 
the republic it was again a beautiful and flourishing town, 
greatly resorted to by the wealthier Romans. There was 
a magnificent temple to Fortune, and others to iEsculapius, 
to Venus, and to Apollo. It was patronised by the em- 
peror Augustus, and became the birth-place of Caligula and 
Nero. The latter enriched it with a fine artificial harbour, 
and it was afterwards indebted to Antoninus Pius for an 
aqueduct. It seems to have fallen into decay about the 
5th century; and the attempts made in the 17th by 
Innocent XII. to restore it had only a temporary suc- 
cess. It is now the property of the Borghese family, and 
is a favourite bathing-place in the early summer months. 
Among the ancient remains that have been discovered here 
are the Apollo Belvedere^ and the Borghese or Fighting 
Gladiator, 

ANTIVARI, or Bah, a town of Turkey, in Albania, 
situated on the Adriatic Sea, 18 miles N.W. of Scutari. 
It possesses a castle that is now of no value as a fortifica- 
tion, and a good harbour fdr vessels of light draught, which 
accommodates a considerable trade in the products of 
I Albania. It is the seat of a Roman Catholic bishop. 
Population about 6000. 

ANTONELLO da Messina. Of the events of this 
celebrated painter’s life we know little more than that he 
was probably born at Messina about the beginning of the 
ISth century ; lived and laboured at his art for some time 
in his native country ; happening to see at Naples a paint- 
ing in oil by Jan Van Eyck, belonging to Alfonso of 
Aragon, was struck by the peculiarity and value of the 
new method; set out for the Netherlands to acquire a 
knowledge of the process from Van Eyck’s disciples ; spent 
some time there in the prosecution of his art ; returned 
with his secret to Messina about 1465; probably visited 
Milan; removed to Venice in 1472, where he painted for 
the Council of Ten ; and died there about 1493. His style 
is remarkable for its union — not always successful — of 
Italian simplicity with Flemish love of detail. His sub- 
jects are frequently single figures, upon the complete 
representation of which he bestows his utmost skill. There 
are still extant — besides a number more or less dubious — 
twenty authentic productions of his pencil, consisting of 
“Ecce Homos,” Madonnas, saints, and half-length portraits, 
many of them i^ainted on wood. The finest of all is said 
to be the nameless picture of a man in the Berlin Museum. 
Antonollo exorcised an important influence on Italian 
})ainting, not only by the introduction of the Flemish 
invention, but also by the transmission of Flemish ten- 
dencies. 

ANTONIDES, Hans [Jan Van deb Goes], a Dutch 
poet, was born April 3, .1647, at Goes, in Zealand, of poor 
but respectable parents. They removed to Amsterdam 
when he was about four years old, and he there enjoyed 
the tuition of Hadrian Junius, and James Cocceius. He 
was only nineteen whm he attracted attention by his 
tragedy, Trazil^ of overmmpelt Sina — Trazil, or the Con- 
quest of China. The venerable Vondel called him his son, 
and said he would have been proud of being the author of * 
his Bellone aan Band. His parents designed him for an 
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apothecary ; but Buisero, one of the lords of the admir* 
Blty at Amsterdam, defrayed his college expenses, and 
enabled him to take the degree of doctor of physic. He 
practised with success, and established his poetic fame by 
his Y-stroam^ an epic on the river Y. He died on the 
18th of September 1664. His writings are remark- 
able for their warmth of fancy and vigour of expression, 
which sometimes degenerate into extravagance and bom- 
bast. His complete works were printed at Amsterdam in 
1740, 4to, with a sketch of his life. 

ANTONINI ITINERARIUM, a valuable register, still 
extant, of the stations and distances along the various 
roads of ihe Roman empire, seemingly based on official 
documents, which were probably those of the survey organ- 
ised by Julius Caesar, and carried out under Augustus. 
The work has j)lainly undergone various revisions down to 
the end of the 3d century. What connection any of the 
Antonines may have had with it is unknown. The whole 
Itinerary was printed by H. Stephens at Paris, 1512, and 
by Wesseling at Amsterdam, 1735. The part relating to 
Britain appeared at London, 1799, as Iter Britanniarum^ 
with a new commentary, by Thomas Reynolds. 

ANTONINUS LIBERALIS, a Greek grammarian, who 
probably lived about 147 a.d. His work, /jL€raiJ.op<f>^€U}v 
<rvi'ayti)yyf consists of forty-one tales of mythical metamor- 
phoses, and is chiefly valuable for the study of Greek 
mythology. One of the best editions is that of Koch, 
Leipsic, 1832, 8vo. 

ANTONINUS, Marcus Aurelius. See Aurelius, 
Marcus. ^ 

ANTONINUS, Titus Aurelius Fulvus Boronius 
Arrius, Burnamed Pius, was the son of Aurelius Fulvus, a 
Roman consul, whose 
family had originally be- 
longed to Nemausus 
{Nismes). He was born 
near Lanuvium, 86 a.d., 
and, having lost his father, 
was brought up under the 
care of Arrius Antoninus, 
his maternal grandfather, 
a man of integrity and 
•culture, and on terms 
of friendship with the 
younger Pliny, Having 
filled with more than usual 
success the offices of qusestor and ]jrietor, he obtained the 
consulship in 120 a.d. ; was next chosen one of the four 
consulars for Italy ; greatly increased his reputation by his 
•conduct as proconsul of Asia; acquired much influence 
with the cmi>eror Hadrian, by whom he was at length 
adopted as his son and successor in February 138 a.d. ; and 
a few months afterwards, on Hadrian’s death, was en- 
thusiastically welcomed to the throne by the Roman 
people, who, for once, were not disappointed in their 
antieii>ation of a happy reign. For Antoninus came to 
his new office with simple tastes, kindly disposition, ex- 
tensive experience, a well-trained intelligence, and the 
sincerest desire for the welfare of his subjects. Instead of 
plundering the provinces to support his prodigality, he 
•emptied his private treasury to assist the provinces. In- 
stead of exaggerating into treason whatever wa.s suscep- 
tible of unfavourable interpretation, he turned the very 
conspiracies that were formed against him into opportuni- 
ties of signalising his clemency. Instead of stirring up 
the persecution of the Christians, and gloating over the 
sufferings of their martyrs, he extended to them the strong 
hand of his protection through all the empire. Rather 
tlian give occasion to that oppression which he regarded 
;as inseparable from an emperor’s progress through his 
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dominions, be was content to spend all the years of his reign 
in Rome, or its neighbourhood. Under his patronage the 
science of jurisprudence was cultivated by men of high 
ability, and a number of enactments were passed in his 
name that are equally characteristic of his humanity and his 
justice. Of the public transactions of this period w^havc 
but scant information, but, to judge by what we possess, 
those twenty-two years were not remarkably eventful. No 
conquests of importance were attempted, and there were 
no very dangerous attacks to repel, though all round the 
frontiers a kind of simmering hostility produced a suc- 
cession of minor invasions and revolts. The one military 
result which is of interest to us now is the building of the 
wall of Antoninus from the Forth to the Clyde. In his 
domestic relations Antoninus was not so fortunate. His 
wife, Faustina, has almost become a by-word for her lack 
of womanly virtue ; though, either through his ignorance 
of her conduct, or in spite of his being aware of it, she 
seems to have kept her hold on his affections to the last. 
On her death he did honour to her memory in many ways ; 
but in none more remarkable than by the foundation of a 
charity for orphan girls, who bore the name of Altmeniarice 
FauetinianoB, He had by her two sons and two daughters ; 
but they all died before his elevation to the throne, except 
Annia Faustina, who became the wife of his successor, 
Marcus Aurelius, and deepened the infamy of the name 
she inherited from her mother. Antoninus died of fever 
on the 7th of March 161, giving, as we are told, the key- 
note to his life in the last word that he uttered when the 
tribune of the night-watch came to ask the password — 
jEquanimitas. The only account of his life handed down 
to us is that of Julius Capitolinus. 

ANTONINUS, Wall of, called Graham’s Dyke by 
the natives of the district through which it passed, is the 
name given by historians to that series of defensive posts, 
connected by a rampart and a wall, which at one time 
extended across the island from the Firth of Clyde 
on the west to the Firth of Forth on tho east. The former 
of these appellations it has received from the Roman 
emperor in whose reign it was erected ; the origin of the 
latter is more doubtful, a probable opinion being that which 
regards it as a corruption of the Celtic gnim^ a place of 
strength, and diog^ a trench or rampart. 

We are infonned by Tacitus that Agricola, during his 
fourth summer in Britain (81 a.d.), occujiied himself in 
consolidating his previous conquests, and that for this 
purpose he caused a series of detached forts to be built on 
the isthmus that joins the two firths as a barrier against 
the still unconquered Caledonians of the north. It was 
along, or almost along, the same line, that one of his suc- 
cessors in the command of the Roman troops in Britain 
raised the more permanent military work known as 
Antonine’s wall. 

The writer of the life of the emperor Antoninus Pius in 
the Ilistorice Auguetce Scriptores Bejr, usually supposed to 
have been Julius Capitolinus, expressly states that Lollius 
Urbicus, a legate of that emperor, erected, after several 
victories over the Britons, “ ariother rampart of turf ” to 
check their inroads. No locality is specified, but a frag- 
ment of a stone, now in the museum of the university of 
Glasgow, has -an inscription in which the name of this 
Lollius seems to occur. This fragment, and the numerous 
monumental records bearing the name of Antonine that 
have been discovered along its course, identify beyond all 
reasonable doubt the wall between the Forth and Clyde as 
that spoken of by the annalist, and furnish satisfactory 
proof of the correctness of its best-known name. And if a 
small pillar figured by Gordon, and at one time in the 
library of the university of Edinburgh, was found, as is 
probable, near the wall, it fixes the year 140 a.d. as the 
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exact date at which the portion of the work connected 
with the pillar was execut^. 

In addition to the annalist just mentioned, several other 
ancient historians are supposed to allude to Antonine’s wall; 
but their brief statements are so vague that further refer- 
ence to what they say is unnecessary. Of mediaeval writers 
BedI is almost the only one who notices it, but he errone- 
ously ascribes its erection to the natives of the south acting 
according to advice given them by the Romans. Timothy 
Pont, who early in the 16th century personally surveyed a 
large |>ortion of Scotland while gathering materials for his 
projected Scottish A tla$^ drew the attention of antiquaries to 
this memorial of Roman times, though to him, as well as to 
his successors in antiquarian research for nearly ^ century, 
it was known as Agricola*s vallum, or Graham’s Dike.” 
It is to Gordon that the merit must be awarded of having 
been the first to give to the world a satisfactory account of 
the ** wall of Antoninus Pius.” A chapter of the Itine- 
rarium Septentrionale is devoted to it, and plans are given 
of the princijial forts, as well as engravings of the legionary 
tablets and other objects of interest that had, up to the 
author's day, being dug out of its ruins. Gordon was fol- 
lowed by Horsley and Roy, the latter of whom made in 
1755 a new' survey of it, w'hich enabled him to correct 
Gordon in some particulars. Lastly, in the Caledonia 
Romana of Stuart, we have a complete and, on the whole, 
accurate description of the wall, with figures of all the 
sculptured stones found near its course up to the date at 
w'hich he WTOte, 

The nature and appearance of the wall when perfect 
have been described by all these writers in very similar 
terms, though they differ somewhat as to the measure- 
ment of its several parts. It consisted,” says Stuart, 

** in the first place, of an immense fosse or ditch — averag- 
ing about 40 feet in width, by some 20 in depth — 
which extended over hill and plain in one unbroken line 
from sea to sea. Belli nd this ditch on its southern side, 
and within a few' feet of its edge, was raised a rampart of 
intermingled stone and earth, strengthened by sods of 
turf, which measured, it is supposed, about 20 feet in 
height, and 24 in thickness at the base. This rampart 
was surmounted by a parapet, behind which ran a level 
platform for the accommodation of its defenders. To the 
southward of the w'hole w'as situated the military way — a 
regular causewayed road about 20 feet wide — which kept 
by the course of the wall at irregular distances, approach- 
ing in some places to within a few yards, and in others 
receding to a considerable extent.” Along the entire line 
there were at least eighteen princijial stations or forts, 
with smaller watchtowers in the intervening spaces. The 
rampart seems to have consisted for the most part of earth 
or turf, as stated by the annalist ; but stone was, no doubt, 
employed in the building of the forts and watchtowers as 
well as in certain portions of the rampart itself. 

Although in many parts of its course all traces of 
Antonine's wall have long been obliterated, the line along 
which it stretched has been mapped out by Gordon and 
others wdth sufficient accuracy. Commencing in the west 
on a height called Chapel Hill, near the village of Old 
Kilpatrick in Dumbartonshire, and now distant from the 
River Clyde about 150 yards, it ran eastwards, passing in 
succession Kirkintilloch, Croy, Castlecary, and Falkirk, 
and terminated at Bridgeness, a rocky promontory that 
projects into the Firth of Forth south of Borrowstounness 
in Linlithgowshire. Its eastern termination was long su[)- 
posed to have been near the kirk of Carriden. In 1869, 
however, a sculptured legionary tablet, since deposited in 
the museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, was 
found at Bridgeness, in such a position that it is impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the wall actually terminated 
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there. Its entire length may be set down at about 36 
English miles. 

Of the sculptures found near or on the site of this wall 
a considerable number are records of the different portions 
of the work executed by the legionaries employ^ on it, 
and who mainly belonged to the second, sixth, and twentieth 
legions. Some of these tablets are in the museum of the 
university of Glasgow, and are of much interest, but the 
finest of them all is the Bridgeness one already referred 
to. From the number of Roman paces mentioned on the 
inscriptions, Horsley and others have attempted to deter- 
mine the exact length of the work. Unfortunately for 
their purpose, the paces on the stones already discovered 
considerably exceed its whole length, and as we cannot 
suppose that all the monuments of this kind that were 
erected by the legionaries have been preserved and brought 
to light, we must conclude with Stuart that they had raised 
more than one memorial of the same piece of work. 

How many years Antonine’s wall continued to be the 
boundary of the Roman territories in Britain it is impos- 
sible to say, but there is every reason for believing that it 
was so for only a brief period. 

ANTONIO, Nicolao, a Spanish bibliographer, was 
bom at Seville in 1617. After finishing his studies at 
Salamanca, he returned to Seville, and shut himself up in 
the royal monastery of Benedictines, where he devoted 
several years in writing his Bibliotheca llispanica^ a work 
in four vols. folio, two of which he published at Rome in 
1672. The work consists of two parts : the one containing 
the Spanish writers who flourished before the end of the 
15th century ; the other-A-the part published by Antonio 
himself — treating of later writers. He was recalled to 
Madrid by Charles II., and died in 1684, leaving nothing 
but a magnificent library of over 30,000 volumes. The 
earlier volumes of his Bibliotheca were published in 1696 
at the expense of Cardinal d’ Aguirre, and under the super- 
intendence of his librarian, Marti, who added notes in the 
name of the cardinal. An improved edition of the entire 
work, by F. P. Bayer, was published at Madrid in four vols. 
folio, in 1783-8, 

ANTONIUS, Marcus, the Roman orator, was born 
143 B.c. After having filled the office of qusestor (113), 
he was appointed praetor in 104, and propraetor in the fol- 
lowing year, the province of Cilicia being assigned to him. 
Here he was so successful in the war against the jiirates, 
that a naval triumph was awarded him in 102. He was 
consul along w'ith A. Fostumius Albinus in 99, when he 
successfully opposed the agrarian law of the tribune Titius. 
He was censor 97, and held a. command in the Marsic war 
in 90. Belonging as he did to the party of Sulla, he 
was put to death by order of Marius and Cinna when they 
obtained possession of Rome (87 b.c.) Antony’s reputa- 
tion for eloquence rests on the authority of Cicero, none of 
his orations being extant. 

ANTONIUS, Marcus [Mark Antony], grandson of 
Antonius the orator, and son of Antonius Creticus, seems 
to have been born about 83 b.c. While still a child 
he lost his father, whose example, however, had he been 
spared, would have done little for the improvement of his 
character. Brought up under the influence of the disre- 
putable Cornelius Lentulus Sura, whom his mother had 
married, Antony spent Jiis youth in profligacy and extra- 
vagance. For a time he co-operated with the reprobate 
Clodius in his political plans, chiefly, it is supposed, 
through hostility to Cicero, who had caused Lentulus, his 
stepfather, to be put to death as one of the Catiline con- 
spirators ; but he soon withdrew from the connection, on 
account of a disagreement which, appropriately enough^ 
arose in regard to his relations to his associate’s wife^ 
Flavia. Not long after, in 58 b.c., he fled to Greece, 
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escape the importunity of his creditors; and at lengthy 
after a short time spent in attendance on the philosophers 
at Athens, found an occasion for displaying some of ^e 
better features of his character in the wars that were being 
carried on by Qabinius against Aristobulus in Palestine, 
and in support of Ptolemy Auletes in Egypt. A new 
chapter in his life was opened by the visit which he made 
to Julius Caesar in Gkiul (54 B.a) Welcomed by the vic- 
torious general as a valuable assistant in his ambitious 
designs, and raised by his influence to the offices of quaestor, 
augur, and tribune of the plebs, he displayed admirable 
boldness and activity in the maintenance of his patron’s 
cause, in opposition to the violence and intrigues of the 
oligarchical party. At length his antagonists prevailed, 
and expelled him from the curia ; and the political 
contest became a civil war. The Rubicon was crossed; 
Csesar was victorious, and Antony shared in his triumph. 
Deputy-governor of Italy during Caesar’s absence in Spain 
(49), second in command in the decisive battle of Pharsalia 
(48), and again deputy-governor of Italy while Caesar was 
in Africa (47), Antony was now inferior in power only to 
the dictator himself, and eagerly seized the opportunity of 
indulging in the most extravagant excesses of luxurious 
licentiousness, — excesses which Cicero depicted in the 
PhilippicB with all the elaborate eloquence of political hatred. 
In 46 he seems to have taken offence at Caesar, because he 
insisted on payment for the property of Pompey which 
Antony professedly had purchased, but had merely appro- 
priated, But the estrangement was not of long continu- 
ance ; for we find Antony meeting the dictator at Narbo 
the following year, and rejecting^he advances of Trelx)nius, 
who endeavoured to discover if there was any hope of 
getting Antony to join in the conspiracy that .was already 
on foot. In 44 he was consul along with Caesar, and 
seconded his ambition by the famous offer of the crown 
on the 15th of February, thus unconsciously preparing the 
way for the tragedy of the 1 5th of March. To the sin- 
cerity of his adherence to Caesar the conspirators them- 
selves bore witness on that memorable day, by the care 
which they took to keep him engaged without while the 
daggers were doing their work within. This was the 
second great epoch in Antony’s li f e. A brighter prospect than 
ever was then opened to his ambition. By his eloquence 
— a hereditary gift — he managed to stir up the minds of the 
populace against the assassins of Caesar, and drove them 
from the city. He made peace with the remaining repre- 
sentatives of the senatoried party, and almost seemed to 
have succeeded to the power and position of his unfortunate 
patron. But the youthful Octavius, whom Caesar hod 
adopted as his son, arrived from Illyria, and claimed the 
inheritance of his ‘‘father.” Agreement was impossible, 
and war ensued. Octavius obtained the support of the 
senate and of Cicero ; and the veteran troops of the dic- 
tator flocked to his standard. Antony was denounced as 
a public enemy ; and the city gave its loudest applause to 
the tirades of his most eloquent accuser. His cause gradu- 
ally lost ground, and at last seemed to be totally ruined 
when his army was defeated in the siege of Mutina (43 
ac.) But escaping to Cisalpine Gaul, he formed a junc- 
tion with Lepidus, and they marched towards Rome with 
17 legions and 10,000 cavalry. The wily Octavius now 
betrayed his party, and entered into terms with Antony 
and Lepidus. It was agreed that they three should adopt 
the title — so beautifully ironical — of Triumviri reipuhlicm 
eonUituendoBj and share the power and the provinces among 
them. Oaul was to be Antony’s ; Spain fell to 'the lot of 
Lepidus ; and Africa, Sardinia, and Sicily were to belong 
to Octavius. A conjunct proscription followed, each of 
the partners in the villanous design bartering the life of 
his friends for the pleasure of destroying his foes. The 
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detested author of the Philippic was given up to Antony’s 
revenge; and, according to Appian, the number of ^e 
victims amounted to 300 senators and 2000 knights. In 
the following year Antony and Octavius proceed^ against 
the conspirators Cassius and Brutus, who still maintained 
themselves in Macedonia ; and, in the battles of Philippi, 
stamped out the last embers of republican Rome. While 
Octavius returned to Italy, Antony proceeded to Greece, 
and thence to Asia Minor, for the sake of recruiting his 
funds, completing the subjugation of the eastern provinces, 
and obtaining satisfaction about the conduct of the Egyp- 
tian queen during the recent contest. On his passage 
through Cilicia in 41 he was visited by Cleopatra, who 
came to answer the charges in person. She sailed up the 
Cydnus in a gorgeous bark, with a fantastic and brilliant 
equipage, and brought all her allurements to bear on the 
heart of the voluptuous Roman. Her success was com- 
plete ; and he who was to have been her judge, was led 
captive to Alexandria as her slave. All was forgotten in 
the fascination and delight of the passing hour ; and feast- 
ing and revelry found perpetual and ever-varying renewal. 
At length Antony was aroused by the Parthian invasion of 
Syria, and the report of an outbreak between Fulvia his 
wife and Lucius his brother on the one hand and Octavius 
on the other. On arriving in Italy ho found that the war 
was over, and Octavius the victor ; and the chief cause of 
disagreement being soon after removed by the death of 
Fulvia, a reconciliation was speedily effected between the 
triumvirs, and cemented by the marriage of Antony with 
Octavio, the sister of his colleague. A new division of 
the Roman world w^as agreed on at Brundusium, Lepidus 
receiving Africa, Octavius the west, and Antony the east. 
Returning to his province, Antony was for a time success- 
ful ; his general, Yentidius, beating the Parthians, and 
SociuB capturing Jerusalem and conquering Antigonus. 
But after another visit to Italy, during which the trium- 
virate was prolonged for five years, Antony sent away his 
wife, yield^ himself completely to the evil influence of 
Cleopatra^ indulged not only in licentiousness, but in 
tyranny, and allowed his affairs to be neglected or delayed. 
An expedition against the Parthians was a failure ; but 
for this his success against Artavasdes, the Armenian king, 
in some measure compensated. Octavius at length deter- 
mined to get rid of Antony, and had little need of invention 
to bring charges sufficient against him. About two years 
were spent in preparations and delays on both sides, and 
it was not till the year 31 that the fate of Antony was 
decided by the battle of Actium. Defeated and deserted, 
he once more sought refuge and repose in the society of 
Cleopatra, but was followed even there by his relentless 
rival. At first he made a gallant effort to defend himself, 
and partially succeeded. But convinced of the hopeless- 
ness of his position, and assured of the suicide of his mis- 
tress, he followed the example which he was falsely in- 
formed she had given (30 b.c.) Antony had been married 
in succession to Fadia, Antonia, Fulvia, and Octavia, and 
left behind him a number of children. A short but vivid 
sketch of Antony is given by De Quincey in his “ Essay 
on the Caesars,” see his ix. 57-59. 

ANTON OM ASIA (dvrovofwurfo) is, in rhetoric, the sub- 
stitution of any epithet or phrase for a proper name ; as 
“Pelides,” or ^the son of Peleus,” for Achilles; “the Stagy- 
rite ” for Aristotle ; “ the author of Paradise Lost ” for 
Milton; “the little corporal” for Napoleon the First; 

“ Macedonia’s madman ” for Alexander the Great, Ac. Ac. 
Besides gratifying the taste for variety, it affords the op- 
portunity of bringing indirectly into view facts or feelings 
that it is not considered desirable or expedient to express 
distinctly by themselves. The opposite substitution of a 
proper name for some generic term is also sometimes called 
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ahtonomasia ; as, a ** Cicero” for an orator. In both cases 
the figure is akin to metonymy. 

ANTRIM, a maritime county in the north-east corner 

Ireland, in the province of Ulster, situated between 54** 
26* and 55“ 12' 16" N. lat., and 6 “ 47' and 6 " 62' W. 
long. It comprises, without including the 50,803 acres 
under water, an area of 711,275 statute acres, of which 
16,702 belong to the incorporated county of the town of 
Carrickfergua There were, in 1871, 257,211 acres under 
tillage, 373,839 in pasture, 6717 in plantation, and 72,065 
waste. The county presents a considerable line of coast 
to the Atlantic Ocean on the north, and to the Irish 
Channel on the east ; while Belfast Lough and the river 
Lagan divide it from the county of Down on the south 5 
and Lough Neagh and Lough Beg, together with the river 
Bann, form its boundaries on the west, except towards the 
mouth of the river, where a small portion of the county of 
Londonderry lies on the eastern bank. 

In area Antrim is exceeded by eight other counties in IrO' 
land, but in population by Cork and Dublin alone. A large 
proportion of the surface, especially towards the east, con- 
sists of mountains and bogs ; and it is computed that about 
1 20,000 acres are irreclaimalDle. The mountains, occupying 
about one-third of the county, stretch from south to north, 
and terminate on the northern shore in abrupt and almost 
perpendicular declivities. Among the principal heights 
may be mentioned Trostan, 1810 feet ; Knocklayd, 1685 ; 
Divis, 1567; Agnew’s Hill, 1558; and Slemish, 1467. 
They attain their greatest elevation near the coast, and 
have a gradual descent inland, so that many of the streams, 
with their sources near the sea, flow south and west into 
Lough Neagh. The mountainous region has a gentler in- 
clination as it approaches the Bann, and is occupied by turf- 
bogs susceptible of improvement. 8 orae of the valleys, 
especially that of the Lagan, extend to a considerable 
width, and are of great fertility. The most extensive level 
tracts of rich and well-cultivated land lie along the shores 
of Lough Neagh, and from Belfast to Carrickfergus, 
and thence to Larne, between the mountain range and the 
sea. The most remarkable cliffs are those of perpendicular 
basaltic columns, which extend for many miles along the 
northern shore, and arc most strikingly displayed in Fair 
Head and the Oiant^s Causeway. 

Lough Neagh, the largest lake in Europe, with the excep- 
tion of Lake Ladoga, Lake Wener, and the Lake of Geneva, 
is principally in Antrim. It is about 20 miles in length, 
12 in breadth, and 80 in circumference, with an area of 
98, 255 J statute acres, of which 50,025 belong to Antrim ; 
its greatest depth is from 45 to 48 feet, and its surface is 48 
feet above the level of the sea. The lower Bann, obstructed 
by weirs and rocks, being the only outlet for the waters of the 
lake, which is fed by the Maine, the Six-mile Water, and a 
number of smaller streams, the surrounding country is in 
mnter liable to be damaged by floods. The waters of 
the Lough, or at least of the Crumlin, one of the streams 
flowing into it, have petrifying powers ; and some of the 
petrifactions are very beautiful, take a good polish, and 
rival those of Antigua. North of Lough Neagh, and 
connected with it by the river Bann, is Lough Beg, or 
the small lake,” containing 3145 acres, partly in 
Antrim. It is generally 15 feet lower than the larger lake, 
which it excels in the diversified and pleasing scenery of 
its banks. The Bann and Lagan, both of which rise in the 
county of Down, are the only rivers of importance. Of 
those strictly belonging to Antrim, none are navigable. 
They are generally rapid streams, of great value for 
turning machinery. The chief indentations of the coast 
are Bed Bay, Cfumlough, Olenarm, and Lough Larne. 
About 7 miles from the north coast, opposite ^llycastle, 
surrounded by a wild and troubled sea, lies the island of 
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Bathlin, 6 ^ miles in length and 1^ in breadth, of similar 
basaltic and limestone formation with the neighbouring 
mainland. About a fourth of its 3399 acres are arable, and 
it supports a population of 453. There is a lighthouse on 
it with a fixed light. 

The climate of Antrim is very temperate. The average 
annual rain-fall at Belfast is about 33 inches. 

The geology of Antrim is of considerable interest, both on 
account of its peculiar character, and because the arrange- 
ment and alternations of strata are laid bare with more than 
usual distinctness. In all its more important features it 
coincides with the adjoining county of Londonderry. The 
greater portion of the surface is covered with trap. Along 
the coast, from a little way to the north of Carrickfergus, 
and up the valley of the I^agan, there is a considerable line of 
New Red Sandstone. All along from the south of Lisburn 
to Red Bay there is a chalk formation coming to the surface 
in narrow lines. It is quarried in many j^laces, and varies 
in thickness from a few feet to 170, as at Glenarm. The 
south side of Red Bay and a part of the north are formed of 
New Red Sandstone, which gives place to porphyry near 
Cushendall, and is succeeded by Devonian grit northwards. 
There is a considerable circle of porphyry about five or six 
miles north-cast of the town of Antrim. The lias (except at 
Larne) is very insignificant, and the greensand still more so. 
The coal measures are remarkable for their association with 
the basaltic formation, and differ from all the other coal 
districts in Ireland in wanting the underlying limestone, 
and resting directly on mica slate. The workings at the 
Ballycastle collieries are probably the oldest in the kingdom. 
In 1770 the miners accif’.entally discovered a complete 
gallery, which had been driven many hundred yards into 
I the bed of coal, branching into thirty-six chambers dressed 
quite square, and in a workman-like manner. No tradition 
of the mine having been formerly worked remained in the 
neighbourhood. The coal of some of the beds is bituminous, 
and of others anthracite. The quantity available was 
calculated by the commissioners in 1871 to be 16,000,000 
tons, at depths not exceeding 4000 feet. Lignite occurs in 
great abundance round about Lough Neagh, as at Ballintoy, 
Limincogh, Killymorris. In most places it is covered 
with columns of basalt ; and in spite of the compressed 
state in which it is found, the bark and knots are often 
quite distinct, and the rings of growth may be counted. 
Basaltic pillars are found in many places besides the famous 
Giant's Causeway, as round about Coleraine, near Dunluce, 
at Ballintoy, Ballycastle, Bally gaily Head (near Larne), in the 
neighbourhood of Carrickfergus, at Shane's Castle, and the 
mouth of the Glenavy. Iron ore is obtained at Ardshins, 
Belfast, Ballycastle, Glenrava, Kilwaughter, and Shane's 
Castle — the produce in 1871 being 167,874 tons, of the 
value of £61,110. Among the other minerals to be met 
with in Antrim, chalcedony (at Lough Neagh, and known 
as Lough Neagh pebbles), chrysolite, dolomite, jasper, onyx, 
opal, and talc may be mentioned. Very fine rock-salt 
is got at Duncrue, two miles north-west of Carrickfergus, 
and at one or two places in the same district. The Belfast 
Salt Mining Company raised during 1871 18,260 tons, 
and in 1870, 19,460. The mineral (chalybeate) waters of 
the county are in the neighbourhood of Antrim, Bally- 
castle, Belfast, Carrickfergus, and Larne. 

Thechiefbathing-placesare Ballycastle, Cushendall, Cush- 
endun, Glenarm, Port Ballintrae, and Portrush. They are 
exposed to the easterly winds prevalent in spring, but are de- 
sirable summer residences. There is much variety of scenery 
in the county, from the low and somewhatmonotonous shores 
of I^ugh Neagh, and the dreary bog and mountain land of 
the interior, to the wild romantic scenery of the northern 
coast, and the fantastically beautiful shores about Glenarm. « 

The soil varies greatly according to the district, being 
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in some cases a rich loam, in others a chalky, marl, and 
elsewhere a coating of peat. The chief featoce in the 
tillage of a considerable i^rtion of the county is the potato- 
fallow. The quantity of potato-land is commonly regulated 
by the amount of manure that can be collected ; and since 
the use of lime was introduced it has been ^eatly increased. 
After potatoes, wheat or oats are sown ; if the latter, two 
or three crops are successively taken, ‘l^en the ground is 
exhausted potatoes are again planted, or the land is suffered 
to rest for a year or two until it is covered with natural 
grass. The sowing of wheat is chiefly conflned to the 
baronies of Massareene, Belfast, Toome, and Antrim. 
Flax is also sown after potatoes, except in the lower or 
northern part of the county. The total area under tillage 
extended in 1871 to 257,211 acres. The crops are wheat, 
oats, barley, beans and pease, potatoes, turnips, vetches, 
rape, <kc. Considerable quantities of flax are also grown, 
as well as grasses and clover. The cattle of Antrim do 
not belong to any particular stock, but they have been 
greatly improved by crossing with Dutch, Ayrshire, and 
other breeds. Pigs are reared in considerable numbers, 
the small farmers and cottars depending chiefly upon them 
for making up their rent. Comparing recent with previous 
years, we And an increase in all kinds of domestic animals, 
especially in sheep and goats — the former having more 
than doubled, and the latter increased more than fourfold. 
The farms are usually small. Extensive woodlands have 
in great measure been cleared, and there is now but little 
natural wood in the county. Many thriving plantations 
of trees liave, however, been planted near noblemen and 
gentlemen’s seats ; and orchard* have been formed on the 
Hertford estate, near Lough Neagh. 

Cod, ling, pollock, ray, and turbot are caught off the coast 
in considerable quantities by the fishermen of Ballycastle, 
Larne, Carrickfergus, Belfast, <kc., most of the flsh thus 
taken being sent to Glasgow and Liverpool. Mackerel also 
appear in periodical shoals off Larne. Oysters of good quality 
are taken all over Belfast Lough, of the value of £400 or 
£500 per annum. Besides the fish usually found in fresh- 
water lakes, the char, a species of trout called dollagher, 
and the pullan (or fresh-water herring) are found in Lough 
Neagh. There are extensive salmon fisheries at Carrick-a- 
Rede near Ball in toy, along the coast north of Qlenarm, and 
in the rivers Bann and Bush ; and salmon are found in all 
the rivers in the county, except the Lagan. All the rivers 
abound with eels, which are chiefly taken at weirs in the 
Bann. 

Antrim has long been distinguished for its linen manu- 
facture, which is still the most important in the county. 

It was formerly carried on by hand-loom weavers, but the 
introduction of machinery has completely changed the 
character of the occupation. In 1841 there were about 

240.000 spindles in operation, and now there are upwards 
of 580,000. There were 64 flax factories in 1870, with | 
9140 power-looms, employing 32,487. Cotton-spinning by 
jennies was first introduced in 1777 by Robert Joy and 
Thomas M*Cabe of Belfast ; and twenty-three years after 
upward:^ of 27,000 people were employed in the cotton 
manufacture directly or indirectly, within 10 miles of Bel- 
fast. For many years great part of the yam was imported 
from Manchester or Scotland, but now cotton-yarn hBS long 
been an article of exportation. In 1870 there were six 
cotton factories, with 73,000 spinning-spindles, in Belfast, 
and employing 814 persons. There is one hemp, and one 
jute factory in the county. A great source of employment 
for females is the worldng of patterns on muslin with 
the needle. Belfast is the centre of this trade, but about 

300.000 persons, chiefly women, are employed in various 
parts of Ireland, and the gross value of the manufactured 
goods amounts to about £1,400,000. There are also 
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extensive paper-mills in the county, and various manu- 
factures in connection with the trade of the district. The 
exports are linen, linen yam, all kinds of grain, pork, 
ba^n, hams, beef, butter, eggs, lard, potatoes, soap, and 
candles. 

The communication by means of roads is good, and there 
are several important railway lines. About 20 miles ef the 
Ulster Railway, which runs from Belfast to Clones in 
Monaghan, are in the county. Another line joins Belfast 
with Carrickfergus and Larne ; and the Belfast and 
Northern Counties Railway — using a portion of the 
Carrickfergus line — unites Belfast with Antrim, Ballymena, 
Bollymoney, and Coleraine in Londonderry, «kc. A junc- 
tion 18^ miles long, from Antrim to Knockmore, joins 
this line with the Ulster Railway. There are regular 
steam-ship lines between Belfast and Glasgow, and Belfast 
and London. A canal — the Lagan — connects Lough 
Neagh with Belfast Lough. 

The earliest known inhabitants were of Celtic origin, 
and the names of the townlands or subdivisions, supposed 
to have been made in the 13th century, arc jiure Celtic. 
Antrim was exposed to the inroads of the Danes, and also 
of the northern Scots, who ultimately effected permanent 
settlements. The antiquities of the county consist of 
cairns, mounts or forts, remains of ecclesiastical and mili- 
tary structures, and round towers. The principal cairns 
are — one on Colin mountain, near Lisburn ; one on Slieve 
True, near Carrickfergus; and two on Colinward. The crom- 
lechs most w’orthy of notice are — one near Cairngrainey, 
to the north-east of the old road from Belfast to Temple- 
patrick ; the large cromlech at Mount Druid, near 
Ballintoy ; and one at the northern extremity of Island 
Magee. The mounts, forts, and intrenclirneuts are very 
numerous. There are four round towers : one at Antrim, 
one at Armoy, one on Ram island in Lough Neagh, and a 
fragment of one between Lisburn and Moira'. Of the eccle- 
siastical establishments enumerated by Archdall, there are 
some remains of those of Bonamargy, where the earls of 
Antrim are buried, Kells, Glenarm. Glynn, Muckamore, and 
White Abbey. The noble castle of Carrickfergus is the 
only one in i)erfect preservation. Tliere are, however, re- 
mains of other ancient castles, as Olderflcet, Cam’s, Shane’s, 
Glenarm, Garron Tower, Redbay, A’O., but the mott interest- 
ing of all is the castle of Dunluce, remarkable for its great 
extent and romantic situation. 

In 1584 the county w^as divided by the lord-deputy. 
Sir John Perrot, into eight baronies; but, by the sub- 
division of six of these into upper and lower, the 
number has been increased to fourteen, viz., Antrim, 
Lower and Upper; Belfast, Lower and Upper; Cary; 
Dunluce, Lower and Upper ; Qlenarm, Lower and Upper ,, 
Kilconway; Massareene, Low er and Upper; Toome, Lower 
and Upper. The number of parishes and parts of parishes 
is seventy-five, all, except Aghalee, in the diocese of Connor. 
There are seven poor-law unions in the county,- -Antrim, 
Ballycastle, Ballymena, Ballymoney (partly in Londonderry 
county), Lisburn (partly in Down county), and Lame. 
The constabulary force has its headquarters at. Ballymena, 
the county being divided intr six districts. Antrim is in 
the Belfast military district, which has its headquarters, as 
has also the county militia, at Belfast. The valuation of rate- 
able propertyin 1872 was £1,039,898. The county sends 
six members to the imperial parliament : two for the shire, 
— constituency, in 1873, 10,663; two for Belfast, one for 
Carrickfergus, and one for Lisburn, — constituencies, 1 5,000, 
1166, and 56k Among the nobility and gentry who have 
estates in this county we may mention the earl of Antrim, 
(Glenarm Castle) : the marquis of Donegall (Ormeau Park 
and Carrickfergus); Viscount Templetown (Castle Upton); 
Lord O’Neill (Shane’s Castle) ; Lord Waveney (Ballymena 
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Oastle) ; Sir RichardWallace (Antrim Castle); Macnanghten 
of Dundarave ; Adair of Loughanmore, iic. 

Hie assizes, formerly held at Carrickfergus, are now 
held at Belfast the county town. Quarter^sessions are held 
at Antrim, Ballymena, ^llymoney, and Belfast. 

The principal towns are — Belfast, population (1871), 
174,994 ; Carrickfergus, 9452 ; Lisburn, 7794 ; Ballymena, 
7628 ; and Lame, 3343. Antrim, Ballycastle, Ballymena, 
JBallymoney, Belfast, Bushmills, Carrickfergus, Crumlin, 
Lame, Lisburn, Portglenone, and Randalstown are market- 
towns, and fairs are held at forty-eight places in the 
county. 

Antrim is one of the most decidedly Protestant counties 
in Ireland, and of the Protestants a very great proportion 
are Presbyterians. The greater part of these are in con- 
nection with the General Synod of Ulster, and the others 
are Remonstrants, who separated from the synod in 1829, 
or United Presbyterian.s. By the returns of 1871 there 
were 108,835 Roman Catholics, 88,934 Episcopalians, and 
1 84, 1 44 Presbyterians. The number of children attending 
school in 1871 was 142,297, of whom 34,637 were Roman 
Catholics. 

In 1813 there were in the county 42,258 dwelling-houses 
and 231,548 inhabitants. The returns since that year 
have shown a gradual increase, notwithstanding extensive 
emigration, and in 1871 the population was 404,015, in- 
habiting 71,327 houses. 

See for geology. Proceedings of Royal Irish Academy, 
vol. X., article, with map, by John Kelly, C.E., and article 
by R. Tate, in the 21st vol. of the Qvxirierly Journal of 
Geol, Soc. of London, 1868 ; and for archaeology, 2'he Ulster 
Journal of Archmology, vols. iii. and iv., and Keane^s 
Towers and Temples of Ireland, 

Antrim, a town of Ireland, in the county noticed above, 
half a mile from Lough Neagh, on the banks of the Six- 
mile Water, in a fertile and l.»eautiful valley, 13 miles north- 
west of Belfast, and 106 north of Dublin. It gives the 
title of earl to the family of MacDonnell, and prior to the 
Union returned two members to parliament by virtue of 
letters patent, granted to the inhabitants in 1666 by 
Charles II. There is nothing in the town particularly 
worthy of notice ; but the environs, including Shane's 
Castle and the grounds of Massareene Castle, possess con- 
siderable interest. About a mile from the town is one of 
the most perfect of the round towers of Ireland, 95 feet 
high, and 49 in circumference at the base. Markets are 
held each Tuesday and Thursday, and fairs on January 1, 
May 12, and November 12. In 1871 the town contained 
427 dwelling-houses, and 2020 inhabitants. The receipts 
by the town commissioners were .£120 in 1872, and their 
expenditure £127. The manufacture of paper has been 
carried on here on a small scale for many years, and linen 
and woollen cloth is also produced in moderate quantity. 
The Belfast and Northern Counties Railway passes a short 
distance to the north of the town. A battle was fought 
near Antrim, between the English and Irish, in the reign 
of Edward III.; and on June 7, 1798, there was a smart 
action in the town between the king’s troops and a large 
body of rebels, in which the latter were defeated, and Lord 
O’Neill mortally wounded. 

ANTWERP (Dutch, Antwerpen ; French, Anvers ; 
Spanish, Amheres ; Old German, Antorff; from **aent 
werf,” “on the wharf ”), a province of Belgium, bounded by 
the Dutch province of North Brabant on the N., and by 
the Belgian provinces of Limbourg on the E., South 
Brabant on the S., and East Flanders on the W. The 
groater part of the province, which consists of an exten- 
sive plain of 1096 square miles, scarcely diversified by a 
single elevation, is sandy but fertile, producing grain, fiax, 
hemp, fruity and tobacco, as well as cattle, sheep, and 


horses ; on the north and north-east, however, there are 
considerable tracts of morass and heath. The principal 
rivers, the Scheldt and its tributaries, the Rupel, the 
N^the, and the Dyle, are navigable to a large extent, while 
railways intersect the country in various directions, and 
there are also several canals. The chief towns are Ant- 
werp, Mechlin (Malines), Turnhout, Lierre, and Boom. 
Population in 1870, 492,482. 
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25 north of Brussels, in a level tract on the right bank 
of the Scheldt, which is there about 2200 feet broad, and 
has a depth at ebb-tide of from 30 to 40 feet, with a rise 
at spring-tides of 12 or 14. Antwerp seems to have been 
founded by people of Saxon race some time before the 
8th century, when the Antwerpians or Oanerbians, as 
they began to be called, were converted to Christianity by 
St Willebrod and some Irish monks. A certain Rohingus 
of that period styles himself prince of Antwerp ; and men- 
tion is made of a market-toll in force in 726. In 837 the 
town fell into the hands of the Northmen, who kept pos- 
session of it for about sixty years. It was erected into a 
marquisate of the Holy Roman Empire by Henry 11. in 
1008, and, as such, was bestowed by Henry IV., in 1076, 
on Godfrey of Bouillon. About the beginning of the 
12th century it had considerable commercial prosperity; 
and in the 13th, its municipal institutions took definite 
shape. It is worthy of notice that the law of 1290 
contained provisions identical with those of the Habeas 
Corpus Act in England, maintaining the inviolability 
of the citizen’s dwelling, and acknowledging the right 
of every man to be judged by his peers, and to have a 
voice in the imposition of taxes. As the result of such 
^curity and freedom, the commerce of the city rapidly 
increas^. The English wools for the great manufactories 
at Louvain, Brussels, Tirlemont, Diest, and Lean, were 
imported through Antwerp ; and the English merchants, 
who formed a “factor^” there in 1296, received special pra-. 
tection by charters (1305, 1341, 1346, 1349) from the 
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Dukes of Brabant, at that time in possession of the 
marqnisate. In 1338, while Edward III. of England was 
spending Uie winter in the city with his queen Philippa, she 
gave bi^ to Lionel, afterwai^ Duke of Clarence, and the 
event was celebrated by a magnificent tournament. To the 
king, then in great need of money, the merchants of 
Antwerp ad vanc^ 400,000 florins. , ^e marquisate passed 
successively into the hands of the counts of Flanders and 
the house of Burgundy, and returned to Brabant about 
1406. In 1474 the town made over a large house in 
Billinck Street to the English, in 1550 an “English Bourse” 
was established, and in 1558 the beautiful Hop van Lyere — 
now a military hospital — was ceded for the accommc^ation 
of our merchants. Between 1488 and 1570 was the time 
of the greatest prosperity which Antwerp was destined to 
attain for several centuries. The discovery of America in 
1492, and of the passage to India in 1497, produced a 
great change in all European navigation, and permanently 
altered the old courses of commerce. While, in con- 
sequence of this, the cities of the Hanseatic League had 
withered, and Venice, and Nuremberg, and Bruges were 
sinking into decay, Antwerp was growing daily more worthy 
of the name which she soon acquired, “ Divt% Antwerpia^^' 
“the wealthy Antwerp.” By contemporaneous writers, 
such as Guicciardini and Scribanius, the most glowing 
accounts have been left of her greatness. The annual 
fairs of Pentecost and St Badon’s — which have now no 
commercial importance — attracted merchants from all parts 
of Europe. No fewer than 500 ships would enter the port 
in a day, and as many as 2500 were to be seen lying in 
the river at one time. On an hverage 500 waggons laden 
with goods daily entered the gates; above 500,000,000 
guilders were annually put in circulation ; and the popu- 
lation is said to have numbered upwards of 100,000. But 
from this height of prosperity the city was suddenly cast 
down by the wars of the 16th century. In 1576 it was 
taken by the Spaniards, and given up to a three days’ 
pillage ; it was besieged, though in vain, by the duke of 
Alen^on in 1583 ; and, after a very obstinate defence, it 
fell before the assaults of the duke of Parma, whose trium- 
phal entry took place on the 17th of August 1585. Its 
glory departed ; its commerce was ruined ; its inhabitants 
were scattered. As the people of Bruges had flocked to 
Antwerp, so now the people of Antwerp flocked to Hamburg. 
The Dutch, in their jealousy, endeavoured to complete its 
ruin by building forts on the river to intercept the passage 
of ships ; and Anally, by the peace of Westphalia, in 1648, 
the Scheldt was definitively closed. In 1794 the city fell 
into the hands of the French, who opened the river 
and made Antwerp the capital of the department of Deux 
N^thes. Napoleon, who visited the place in 1 803, attempted 
to make it a great military and commercial centre, and spent 
no less than £2, 000, 000 sterling in the construction of docks. 
He was wont to speak of it as unpUtoUt charge queje tiene 
fUT la gorge de VAngUterre. It continued in French 
possession till 1814, when it was surrendered after the treaty 
of Paris by Carnot, who up to that time had defended it 
with great bravery against the allied army under Graham. 
From 1815 to 1830, Antwerp with the rest of Belgium 
united with Holland in forming the kingdom of the Nether- 
lands. In 1830, during the &lgian revolution, the citadel 
was held by the old Dutch general Chass^, who resolutely 
refused to surrender. At length, however, in 1832 he was 
forced to capitulate by the French, under Marshal Q4rard, 
and the city was handed over to the Belgians. All matters 
of dispute l^tween Belgium and Holland being Axially settled 
by ihie treaty of 1839, Antwerp has continued p^oefully 
to advance in prosperity ever since. In 1860 the ancient 
fortifications were destrcyed, and new fortifications erected 
at a considerable distance from the city ; while a line of 
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detached forts were built towards the south-east, in an arc 
of a circle, which it has been proposed complete on both 
sides of the river. The famous “ citadel of the south,” which 
was originally built by the duke of Alva in }567, has been 
bought from the Belgian Government by the Socieie Immo- 
and the town of Antwerp, and the site is to be 
appropriated for new docks and a new quarter of tne city 
— the docks to be for the accommodation of river-boats 
and lighters. A loan of 60,000,000 francs (^8250, 000) is 
to ba contracted for the carrying out of the improvements. 
Since the destruction of the old fortifications, fine boulevards, 
avenues, and streets have been laid out, and the town is 
rapidly and constantly increasing in size. There are now 
seventeen quays or wharves, and a series of 6 or 8 docks 
communicating with each other. The two oldest, which 
were constructed under Napoleon, and preserved when his 
other establishments were destroyed, are respectively about 
574 feet by 492, and 1312 by 574. Since Napoleon’s 
time the city has added the Bamn de Jcmction^ the large 
Katiendyk Dock (opened in 1856), the Baenn SaSj the 
Basstn aux Bois, or timber-dock, the Bamn de la Campine^ 
and the Basdn du CanaL The whole system has an area 
of nearly 100 acres, affording over 21,000 feet of quay-room. 
In spite of all this extension of accommodation, the commer- 
cial traflic is so great that ships are often delayed through 
lack of sufficient room for lading or unlading. In 1826, 909 
vessels entered with a tonnage of 122,221, of which 126 
were British, with a tonnage of 16,178 ; in 1862 the number 
of vessels was 2292, with a total tonnage of 579,899, of 
which 777 were British, with a tonnage of 199,000; and 
by 1872 the vessels amounted to 4206, and had a tonnage 
of 1,656,984, 2172 of them being British, and having a 
tonnage of 1,007,165, Of the British traffic, a very large 
proportion is carried on by means of steam-ships. The 
chief imports are steel, copper, iron, afld other metals, 
machinery, coals (chiefly from Britain), salt, soda, grain, 
cotton (chiefly from New Orleans and Bombay), cotton yarn 
and go^s, wool (mostly undressed), hides (raw and tanned), 
sugar (chiefly raw), tea, coffee, tobacco, rice, and oil-seeds. 
The chief exports are flax, woollen goods, refined sugar, 
metals, glass, and tallow. There is regular steam communi- 
cation with London, Hull,Liverpool, and other English ports, 
and, indeed, with all the most important ports in Europe. 
There are also regular lines to the United States, Brazil, La 
Plata, and Chili. By the river and several canals there is 
communication with most of the other Belgian cities. The 
“ Qanal de la Campine ” is the most important, and joins the 
Scheldt with the Meuse, through the Willem Canal, which 
was made by the Dutch Government. The railway system 
with which Antwerp is connected is extensive, but is 
far from sufficient to satisfy the demands of trade. The 
manuf^tures of Antwerp are various and considerable, 
the princiiml being lace, silk, linen, jute, cotton, tapestry, 
^lloon, twine, sugar, white-lead, litmus, starch, printer’s 
in^ and malt liquors. There are about 20 sugar refineries, 
7 rice-mills, 3 sulphur refineries, several cigar manufactories, 
distilleries, petroleum refineries, stearine candle manu- 
factories, and wool-mills. The lapidaries of Antwerp are 
celebrated for their skill in cutting diamonds. 

^ The National Bank of Belgium has a branch in the 
city, and several other banks transact extensive business. 

Exchange, built in 1531, was one of the finest build- 
ings of the kind in Europe, and is said to have been chosen 
by Sir Thomas Gresham as a model for the old Royal 
Exclumge in London. Burnt down in 1858, it was re- 
built m the same Gothic style as before, and opened again 
for business in 1872. The old magazine of the Hanseatic 
League (1564), known as the Maieon ffanseatique^ still 
stands a “ massive and venerable ” building. The cathedral 
of Notre Dame, probably founded about the middle of the 
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14ih century, but not completed till 1518, is one of 
the most b^tiful specimens of Gothic architecture in 
Belgium. It is about 500 feet long and 250 bro^, and 
is t£e only church in Europe with six aisles. Of its two 
projected towers, the one rises to a height of 403 feet^ the 
other remains unfinished. It contains, besides other 
remar&able pictures, Rubens’s ** Descent from the Cross,” 
his Elevation of the Cross,” and his “Assumption.” The 
cathedral, however, is greatly surpassed in the splendour 
of its decorations and the profusion of its monuments by 
the church of St. James (15th century), which contains, 
in addition to other mortuary chapels and shrines, the 
family-chapel and tomb of Rubens, with a beautiful alter- 
piece, the workmanship of the great painter. The high 
altar of the church was also designed by Rubens. Of the 
remaining churches, the most important are St Paul’s, 
St Andrew’s, and the church of the Augustines. The 
church that formerly belonged to the Corporation of 
Tanners is now the Anglican place of worship. The 
7/ote/ de Ville is a fine building in the Italian style, with 
a fa<^e that exhibits four orders of architecture, one 
above the other ; but within, there is not much to attract 
attention. Antwerp possesses an Athemeum, in which 
most of the usual branches of literature and science are 
taught ; an academy of the fine arts, where the students 
receive instruction in painting, sculpture, architecture, and 
engraving ; a “ Museum ” or Gallery of over 560 pictures, 
including some very fine specimens of Rubens, Vandyck, 
Titian, Teniers, Jordaens, Quintin Matsys, and other 
masters ; a medical and surgical college ; a school of naviga- 
tion ; zoological and botanical gardens ; a theatre ; and 
various scientific and literary societies. The town library 
contains 30,000 volumes. The library of the famous 
printer. Plan tin, his workshop, presses, and printing 
materials, as left by the -Aforetus family who succeeded 
him, and a fine collection of paintings, drawings, manu- 
scripts, ike., were purchased by the towm for about a million 
and a half of francs (£62,500), and form an interesting 
typographic museum, 

Antwerp is the birth-place of a number of distinguished 
men in various departments, as the painters Vandyck 
(b. 1599), Teniers the elder (1582), Teniers the younger 
(1610), Jordaens (1594), Frans Floris (1520), Gonzales 
Coeques (1618); the philologist Gruter 0^60), the 
geographer Ortelius (1527), the engraver Edelinck (1649), 
and, among more modern celebrities. Van Meteren the 
historian, Ogier the dramatist, and Henri Conscience the 
novelist. Rubens was born at Cologne, but his family 
belonged to Antwerj), and he was educated, resided, and 
died in the latter city. 

According to the general census of 1846, Antwerp con- 
tained 88,487 inhabitants, of whom 85,961 were Roman 
Catholics, and 1312 Protestants. In 1851 the population 
was 95,501, and in 1873, 126,663, or, including the suburbs 
now situated within the fortifications, above 1 80,000. The 
majority of the inhabitants speak Dutch or Flemish, and 
the rest, for the most part, French or Walloon. 

See Guicciardini’s Descrittione di tutti i PaesiBassi ; C. 
Scribanii Origines Antwei'pitmium ; Gens, Ilistoire de la 
Ville d! Anvers; Mertens and Torfs, Geschiedenis van AnU 
werp ; Bruyssel, Histoire du Commerce^ etc,^ ds Belgique ; 
Consular Reports on British Trade Abroad, 1873, pp. 517- 
555 ; Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic. 

ANUBIS, an Egyptian deity, called in hieroglyphs 
Anepu or Anup, and in Coptic, Anob or Anouh. It 
appears from the hieroglyphic legends that he was the 
son of Osiris and Isis, not Nephthys, as stated by Plutarch. 
His name has no particular meaning in hieroglyphs, 
although it resembles the Coptic anebe, the appellation 
of a particular kind of dog. His worship was of the 


oldest period, and is found in tombs at Memphis, of the 
age of the 4th dynasty, at which period all dedications run 
in his name instead of that of Osiris, which did not appear 
till the 6th. At this time he is always styled resident in 
the sacred abode, and attached to the land of Ut, and lord 
of the Taser or Hades. At the earliest period he presided 
over the funeral rites and embalming of the dead, on 
account of having rendered these offices to his father Osiris. 
In this character he is seen raising the mummy on its feet 
to receive the sepulchral sacrifices and libations, or else 
laying it out on the bier, to which the soul flies dowm to 
visit or be reunited to the body. In the great judgment 
Anubis, with Thoth, attends to the balance placed in the 
Hall of the Two Truths, where the soul is tried by Osiris as 
judge of Hades, and the heart of the dead is weighed 
against the feather of Truth. Besides his sepulchral 
character, Anubis was also called Ap-heru, opener of the 
roads ” or “ paths,” which were supposed to lead to heaven. 
Of these there were two, the “ northern and the southern.’^ 
As lord of the northern road he was lord of Sais, while 
as ruling the southern, he was lord of Taser or Hades^ 
In this character he was often represented as a jackal 
seated on a pylon or gateway, the jackal being his sacred 
animal or living emblem. This may be considered the 
type of the celestial Anubis, and as such he was styled lord 
of the heaven, and opener of the solar disk. Anubis ia 
represented with the head of a jackal, seldom witli that of 
a man, and rarely with any head attire, although at the 
Roman period his head is surmounted by the pschent, or 
crown of Upper and Lower Egypt. In other respects hia 
type is that of other Egyptian deities. In the tableta 
and other monuments of the 18th and later dynasties^ 
Anubis is introduced as following, or as part of, the cortege 
of Osiris ; sometimes ho is worshipped alone ; but he was. 
a subordinate god of the third order, suiiposed to have 
reigned over Egypt as one of the kings of the 2d dynasty 
of gods. The principal site of his local W'orship was Lyco- 
polis, or El Siut, the capital of the 13th and 1 4th (or Lyco- 
polite) Domes, and at the 17th or Cynopolite nome ; but he 
appears also as one of the gods of the 18th or Oxyrhynchite 
nome, and as such is styled lord of Sep. In this character 
he is said to have defeated the opposers of his father 
Osiris, which accords with the story of Diodorus, that 
Anubis was the general of Osiris in his Eastern expedi- 
tion. The introduction of Anubis into the Isiac worship 
about the 1st century b.c., gave rise to various esoterical 
explanations not found in the hieroglyphs. He is stated 
to have been the son of Nephthys and Osiris, and dis- 
covered by dogs, and hence had a dog’s or jackal’s head ; 
also that he represented the horizontal circle which dividea 
the invisible world, called by the Egyptians Nephthys, in 
contradistinction to Isis, or the visible, or to have been 
like Hecate. He was also supposed to mean time and 
universal reason. But these explanations are not found 
in the hieroglyphs, and the change of his head to that of 
I a dog instead of a jackal, was not Egyptian. On Roman 
I monuments of the 1st and 2d century A.D., his form ia 
combined with that of Hermes, and passed by the name of 
Hermanubis, in his character of the infernal Mercury. 

In the days of Tiberius, the seduction of a noble Roman 
lady in his temple at Rome, with the connivance of the- 
priests, led to the suppression of his worship, but at a later 
period the Emperor Commodus, infatuated with the Isiac* 
worship, shaved his head like an Egyptian priest, and 
carried in procession the flgure^of the g^ The idea that 
his name meant gold, as suggaeted by tbe Igamed, is con- 
futed by the hieroglyphs ; nor are the statues found of him 
either gold or gilded, while in the Egyptian paintings he is 
always coloured black, and never yellow or golden, as the 
goddesses often are. The jackal was his sacred li vinganimal^ 
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aad was embalmed after deathi and this animal represented^ 
according to Clement of Alexandria, either the two hemi- 
spheres which environed the terrestriid globe, or the tropics. 
Figures of Anubis in porcelain are not uncommon in 
Egyptian collections, having been attached to the outer 
network of bugles which covered the mummies, but in 
other materials they are much rarer. The jackal, his 
animal and emblem, is, however, often placed on chests, 
or other sepulchral monuments. Kis worship commenced 
at the earliest period of Egyptian history, and continued, in 
one form or another, till Egyptian i>agani8m was superseded 
by Christianity. He was, in fact, one of the oldest, if not 
the oldest deity of the paganism of the world. (Wilkinson, 
Mann, and CubU vol. iil p. 440, /. ; Birch, Gallery of 
Antiquitiesy p. 43 ; Bunsen, Egypt's Placcy vol. i. 2d ed. 
p. 240; Plutarch, De hkhy c. 14 ; Josephus, AnU xviii. c. 
6 ; Brugsch, Dk Geographie des alien uEgyptenSy i. taf. 23, 
25 ; Jablonsky, Panth, JiJgypt iii. p. 3, ff,) (s. B.) 

ANVIL, an iron block, with a smooth flat steel face, on 
which the malleable metals are hammered and shaped. 
They are of all sizes, from the tiny anvils used by the 
watchmaker to the ponderous masses employed in the 
arsenal of Woolwich. The common blacksmith’s anvil is 
built up of six pieces welded to a central core, viz., four 
comer pieces, a projecting end, with a square hole for the 
reception of a chisel with its edge uppermost, and a conical 
end for hammering curved pieces of metal These six 
pieces are first roughly welded to the core, and the whole 
is then thoroughly hammered and suitably shaped. A 
thin facing of steel is next welded on and carefully tem- 
pered ; the surface of this is then ground perfectly flat, 
and, if need be, polished. 

ANWARI, one of the earlier Persian poets, was born 
in Khorassan, in the 12th century. He enjoyed the 
especial favour of the Sultan Sandjar, whom he attended 
in all his warlike expeditions. On one occasion, when the 
sultan was besieging the fortress of Hazarasp, a fierce 
poetical conflict was maintained between Anwari and his 
rival Rasheedi, who was within the beleaguered castle, 
by means of verses fastened to arrows. Anwari died at 
Balkh about 1200. TJie Diwan^ or collection of his poems, 
consists of a scries of long poems, and a number of simpler 
lyrics. His longest piece, The Tears of AVtomwan, trans- 
lated into English verse by Captain Kirkpatrick, appeared 
in the Asiatic Miscellany, 

ANWEILER, or Annweiler, a town of Bavaria, in the 
Rhine Palatinate, situated on the Queich, 8 miles W. of 
Landau, containing 2734 inhabitants, who are chiefly em- 
ployed in cloth weaving, brushmaking, tanning, and dyeing. 
Near it is the castle of Trifels, in which Richard Coeur de 
Lion was imprisoned in 1193. 

ANXENOR, a Greek sculptor, a native of Naxus, 
known only from the inscription on a sepulchral relief in 
Orchomenus, of which he was the author. From the style 
of the sculpture, and the form of the letters, it is inferred 
that he had lived in the early part of the 5th century B.c. 

ANZIN, a town of France, in the department of Nord, 
situated on the Escaut (Scheldt), not far from Valen- 
ciennes, in the centre of the most valuable coal -mining 
district in France, a large part of which takes its name 
from the town, and gives employment to about 6000 
persons. Anzin also possesses iron foundries, glass-works, 
breweries, and distilleries of considerable value. Popula- 
tion, 7283. 

AOSTA, a town of the kingdom of Italy, the capital of 
a circle of the same name in the province of Turin, situ- 
ated on the Dora Baltea, at the point where the roads over 
Great and Little St Bernard meet, 49 miles N. of Turin. 
It is a tolerably well-built place, containing a cathedral, 
and a fine town haU, as well as a triumphal arch, an 
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amphitheatre, and other Roman remains. The inhabi- 
tants, who number 7669, carry on a congiderable trade 
in wine, cheese, leather, and hemp. Aosta, the ancient 
Augusta Prmtoriay celebrated as the birth-place of Anselm, 
archbishop of Cimterbury, was formerly the capital of 
a duchy of the same name in Piedmont, which eventu- 
ally became a province of Sardinia, and was mci^ed in 
the Italian province of Turin in 1861. The Val d Aosta, 
which formed the greater part of Aosta province, produces 
large quantities of grain, fruit, and cattle, while the moun- 
tains abound in iron and other minerals. Cretinism 
prevails extensively among the inhabitants. 

APAMEA, in Andtni Geogi'aphyy the name of several 
Asiatic cities : — 1. A large city of Syria, in the valley of 
the Orontes, so named by Seleucus Nicator, after Apama, 
his wife. It continued to be a place of importance down 
to the time of the Crusades, when it was known as Fdmieh, 
and is supposed to be represented by the extensive ruins at 
Kulat-el-Mudyk. 2. A large commercial city in Phrygia, 
which owed its existence to Antiochus Soter, and its name 
to his mother, Apama. It is identified with the modem 
DenaiVy where there are still a number of ancient ruins. 
3. A city mentioned by Stephanus and Pliny as situated 
near the Tigris, tlie identification of which is still un- 
certain. 4. Now Rnni-Kalay on the left of the Euphrates, 
opposite Zeugma. 5. The name given to Myrlea of 
Bithynia, by Prusias I., who rebuilt it. The ruins lie 
near Medania. 6. A Greek city in Parthia, near Rhagae. 

APANAGE {apanagiuniy probably from panisy bread), 
the provision in the fomi of lands or feudal superiorities 
made for younger sons by the kings of France. The 
custom of bestowing apanages was first established under 
the dynasty of the Cai)et8 ; the rule at an earlier period 
being that the kingdom should be divided as equally as 
possible among all the members of the family on the death 
of the sovereign. Hallam (Middle Agesy c. i. part 2) 
points out how the possession of apanages made the 
princes of the blood royal “a distinct and formidable 
class of men.” They were generally opposed to the 
sovereign, and the sovereign on his pait endeavoured to 
check their power as much as ])OS8ible. Frdii the time of 
Louis VIII. apanages were held subject to the condition 
that they should revert to the crown on the extinction of 
heirs-male. (See Pasquier’s PechercheSy ii. 18; Renault’s 
Histoire de Franecy anno 1283.) In England, where 
apanage is not a legal term, the word is used popularly in 
a variety of cognate senses. 

APATIN, a town of Hungary, situated on the left bank 
of the Danube, 125 miles S. of Pesth. It has manufac- 
tures of woollen cloth and silk, dye-works, and a consider- 
able trade in raw silk, hemp, madder, and woad. Popula- 
tion, 11,047. 

APATURIA (’Airarox'pta), a Greek festival held annually 
by all the Ionian towns except Ephesus and Colophon, the 
reason assigned for their exception being some suspicion of 
a murder (Herod., i. 147). But, unless at Athens, little 
is known of the manner in which it was conducted. There 
it fell in the month of Pyanepstony corresponding nearly to 
our November, and last^ t}-{ ee days, the occasion being 
one on which the various phratricty or clans of Attica, met 
to arrange matters proper to each, and hence the name has 
been traced to a form, diraropta, in the sense of d/xaTrardpta, 
or dfuwrardpia, meaning “ a ceremony for the assertion of 
relationship.” According to the popular derivation, how- 
ever, the festival originated 1100 B.c., to commemorate an 
encounter between the Athenians and Boeotians, in which 
the king of Attica, Thymoetes, having been challenged to 
single combat by the B^tian king, Xanthius or Xanthus, 
an(^ being afraid to meet him, accepted as a substitute 
Melanthus, an exile,, with the condition of his succeeding. 
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if victoriouB, to the throne of Attica. When the com- 
batants met^ Melanthus, to throw his adversary off his 
guard, declaim that he was being unfairly assisted by a 
man wearing a black goat’s skin. Xanthus turned to look, 
and while in the act was struck down. This deceit, dirdrr^ 
was the origin of the festival 1 The man in the black 
goat’s^skin was believed to have been Dionysus (Bacchus) 
Melanaigis. On the first day of the festival, called Dorpia 
or Dorpeia, banquets were held towards evening. On 


the second, Anarrhym, a sacrifice of oxen was offered 
at the public cost On the third day, Kov/ocfiris, diildren 
bom since the last festival were presented by their fathers 
or guardians to the assembled phratorei^ an^ after an oath 
had been taken as to their legitimacy, and the sacrifice 
of a goat or a sheep offered, tkeir names were inscribed 
in the registers. On this day also it was the custom for 
boys still at school to dechdm pieces of poetry, and to 
receive prizes. (a. s. m.) 


APE 


A pe {aap, Dutch ; Afe, German ; A/o, Old German ; 

apa^ Swedish and Irish ; epa^ Welsh), a word of un- 
certain, and not improbably African origin, and by some 
supposed to have originated in an imitation of the animal’s 
“ chatter.” 

The zoological group denoted by the term “ ape,” when 
used in its widest sense, includes animals known by the 
familiar terms of “ monkeys ” and baboons,” as well as 
others bearing the less known names of “ sapajous,” 
^^sakis,* and marmosets.” In a more restricted sense 
the term “ai>e” is sometimes emphatically applied to 
those of the whole group which are most man-like in 
structure, namely, to the orang, the chimpanzee, the 
gorilla, and the gibbons. 

Certain other animals, of very different structure, are 
generally associated in the same ordinal group with the 
apes. These other animals are the lemurs, or lemuroids ; 
called also half-apes,” after their German designation of 
ffalbafen. 

By Linnaeus these creatures, together with bats and man, 
were placed in his highest and first order, to which he 
gave the name ** Primates,^* dividing its contents into the 
four genera, Homo, Simia, Lemur, and Veepertilio. The 
bats are now by universal consent removed from the order ; 
and some eminent naturalists, notably Professor Alphonse 
Milne-Ed wards, are disposed to remove from it the lemurs 
also ; but in every case there can be no question but that 
the latter animals must at least rank as a suh-order, for 
which the term “ Lemuroidea ” has been proposed.^ 

The question whether man should or should not be 
placed in the same zoological order with the apes, must be 
decided according to the principles of classification adopted. 
If that classification be purely morphological, i,e,, be de- 
termined by form and structure only, he cannot well be 
separated from them, at least by any naturalist who would 
also include the lemurs in such order. The Linnean name 
** Primatee ” has been retained for the ape order, not only 
by naturalists who (like Professor Huxley) retain man 
within its limits ; but also by others the Professors 
Isidore Geoffroy St Hilaire and Gervais\ who consider 
that he should be excluded from it. Cuvier, on the other 
hand, proposed for the ordinal group of apes and lemurs 
only the term Quadrumanee (or four-handed), giving to 
that order, within which he placed man alone, the anti- 
thetical term Bimanee, In this he has been followed by 
very many naturalists, and in England, amongst others, by 
Professor Owen; an^ perhaps, the majority of writers 
since Cuvier have bestowed on two distinct ordere the 
names Quadrurmna and Bimana respectively. 

Priority of use determines our preference for the Linnean 
name Primatei,^^ but this preference is reinforced by con- 
siderations derived from anatomy and physiology. 

The whole of the apes, as indeed the whole of the half- 
ipes also, differ from man in having the great toe, or (as 
t is called in anatomy) the hallux, so constructed as to be 


able to oppose the other toes (much as our thumb can 
oppose the fingers), instead of being parallel with the other 
toes, and exclusively adapted for supporting the body on 
the ground. The prehensile character of the hallux is 
fully maintained even in those forms which, like the 
baboons, are terrestrial rather than arboreal in their 
habits, and are quite quadrupedal in their mode of pro- 
gression. It was this circumstance that led Cuvier to 
bestow the name QtuidrurmneB upon the apes and lemurs. 
Now, if we accept, with Professor Owen, as the definition 
of the word “foot,” extremity in which the hallux 
fonm the fulcrum in standing or walking,** then man alone 
has a pair of feet. But, anatomically, the foot of apes (as 
well as that of half-apes) agrees far more with the foot of 
man than with his hand, and similarly the ape’s hand re- 
sembles man’s hand and differs from his foot. Even esti- 
mated physiologically, or according to use and employment, 
the hand throughout the w hole order remains the epecicLl 
prehensile organ ; while the predominant function of the 
foot, however prehensile it be, is constantly locomotive. 
Therefore the term Quadrumana is apt to be misleading, 
since, anatomically as well as physiologically, both apes and 
men have two hands and a pair of feet.^ 

Apart then from man, the apes constitute the first sub- 
order of that which is the most man-like order of the class 
Mammalia (beasts), and which bears the name “ Primates** 

Such being the position of apes as a whole, they are 
zootomically divisible into a number of more and more 
subordinate groups, termed respectively families, sub- 
families, and genera. 

The following table exhibits what is believed to be, on 
the whole, the most natural and convenient arrangement of 
these groups of apes: — 


Family I. 
SiMIADiE. 

Sub-Families. 


Family II. 
CEBIDiE. 


Sub-Families. 


' 1 . Simiince, 

2. SemnopUhccincp^ 

3. Cynopithccina:, . 


n. Cehvnce, 


(Simia. 

< Troglodytes. 

( Hylobates. 

I SemnopithecUB. 
i Colobus. 

( Ceroopithecus. 
Maoaous. 

( Cynocephalus. 
^Ateles. 

I Eriodes. 


I^Oebus. 

2. MyccHmi, Myoetes. 

3. PUhteiiiut. (Pithwia. 

\ Bracliyurus. 

I XyotipitheouB. 

4. NyctipiUtMinoc, -[ Chrysothrix. 

ICallithrix. 

I®* fSilli!’’ 


The limits of the present article exclude altogether from 
consideration the half-apes or Lemurs. 

The whole of the apes xsyiSj be characterised by the 
following zoological de^ition, the meaning of the terms of 
which will be explained later : — 

* See farther on this subject, PhUoatphioal Transaeiiont tor 1807, ^ 

p. 862. 


* See Froeesdings qf the JSoologieal Society far lS6i, p. 035. 
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Uf^wulait^ clavidulate mammaU^ mik a decidmate^ dit- 
eoidal placenta and small allankns ; with orbits endrclod bp 
and separated off from the temporal fossae by plates of bone ; 
lachrpmeU foramen not opening on the cheek; posterior 
cornua of os hyoides longer than the anterior cornua; 
dental formula as in many save that a true molar may be 
wanting^ or that there may be a premolar in excess^ or 
both ; brain with well-developed posterior cornua and with 
the cerd^ellum quite covered by the cerebrum^ or only very 
slightly uncovered ; hallux opposable^ with a fiat nail or 
none; a well-developed ccecum; penis pendulous; testes 
scrotal ; only two mammae^ which two are pectoral; uterus 
not two homed ; thumb sometimes rudimentary or absent 

The great group of apes thus characterised is divisible, 
as the foregoing table indicates, into two great families, 
which are sharply distinguished by geographical distribu- 
tion as well as by structural differences. The first of these 
families, Simiao^, is strictly confined to the wanner 
latitudes of the Old World. The second family, Cebid^ 
is as strictly confined to those of the New World. 

Of the three sub-families into which the Simiadas are 
divided, the first, Simiinac, contains only the orang, 
the chimpanzee, the gorilla, and the gibbons. These are 
the creatures which, anatomically, are the most like man 
of all the apes, on which account they are often called the 
“ anthro|K)id ” apes. They are also termed, on account of 
the relative breadth of their breast-bone or sternum, the 
“ latistcmal ” or “ broad breast-boned ” ai)e8. 

The orang (5. satyrus) constitutes the genus Simia, which 
gives its name to tlie whole family (Simiadce\ as well as 
to the sub-family (SimiincB) to* which it belongs. Of this 
genus there is but one certain species, which is, however, 
subject to considerable variation. The orang is exclusively 
confined to the islands of Borneo and Sumatra, where it 
frequents the swampy forests near the coast. It attains a 



Fia. 1.— The Oning-outtn (Simia mtyrut). From Mr Wolf*e sketch tt 
Zoological Oaroens. 


height of about 4 feet 4 inches; but its bulk is considerable, 
its legs, however, being exceedingly short. Its arms, on the 
contraiy, are exceedingly long, reaching down to the ankle 
when the animal is placed in an erect posture. In harmony 
with this structure the animal rarely assumes, naturally, 
a truly erect posture, but walks resting on the knuckles of 


its hands and the outer sides of its feet, the soles of the 
latter being turned mainly inwards. Its motions are 
ordinarily very slow and deliberate, and its demeanour in 
captivity is languid and melancholy. It is, in a wild state, 
exclusively a vegetable feeder, and arboreal in its habits, 
forming in the trees a sort of nest or shelter of interwoven 
branches. The animal is covered with long, reddislf-brown 
hair, and there are no naked spaces on the hinder part of 
the trunk. The forehead is rounded and rather high. 
Adult males are furnished with a longish beard on 
the chin, and they may also develop a large warty pro- 
minence, consisting of fibro-cellular tissue, on each side of 
the face. There is no vestige of a tail. The hands are 
very long ; but the thumb is short, not reaching to the end 
of the metacarpal bone of the adjacent (index) digit. The 
feet have exceedingly long toes, except the great toe 
(hallux)^ which only reaches to the middle of the proximal 
phalanx of the index digit of the foot. The hallux is often 
destitute not only of a nail, but of the second or distal 
phalanx also ; it nevertheless possesses an opponens muscle. 
The orang has twelve pairs of ribs, and has, compared with 
man, an extra wrist bone, or an os intermedium in its 
carpus. The brain of the orang has the cerebrum greatly 
convoluted, and is altogether more like the brain of man 
than is that of any other apo. A prolongation is developed 
from each ventricle of the larynx, and these processes in 
the adult become enormous, uniting together in front over 
the windpipe, and forming one great sac which extends 
down between the muscles to the axilla, There are, how- 
ever, no cheek pouches. The canine teeth, especidly of 
the adult males, are very large. 

The chimpanzee and gorilla together form the genus 
Troglodytes, Both of these species agree with the orang 
in being destitute of any rudiment of a tail, in having no 
cheek pouches, and no naked B])aees at the hinder part of 
the trunk, as also in possessing tusk-like canines, and in 
the habit of resting on the knuckles of the band in walking 



Fio. 2.-- The Chlm|Minsee {Troglodytu niger). From Mr Wolf’ • SkOclutt 
vol. i. pi. 1. 

on the ground and of mainly dwelling in trees. The 
chimpanzee (T, niger) is found in Western Africa, from the 
Gambia to ^e Benguela, and extending inland to 28'’ R 
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long. It is the most man-like of the latisternal apes in 
the proportions of its arms, as these only reach a little 
below the knees when the liody is placed upright. It is 
of moderate stature, never appearing to exceed 5 feet in 
height In disposition it is lively and intelligent, and its 
playfulness in captivity contrasts greatly with the lethargy 



Fifi, 3.- The Gorilla (Troglodyte.^ yorilla). From SSoci. Society^ 

vo). iv. pi. 43. 

of the orang. The forehead is not rounded, but a bony, 
supra-orbital ridge extends transversely above the eyes. 
Its ears are very large, and it has distinct eyebrows, eye- 
lashes, and whiskers. The pollex reaches nearly or quite 
to the l>ase of the first phalanx of the index of the hand, 
and the hallux to the proximal end of the second phalanx 
of the index of the foot. There is no intermedium in 
the carpus. The laryngeal sacculus may, as in the orang, 
extend downwards to the axilla. There are thirteen pairs 
of ribs. 

The gorilla {T, gorilla) is also West African, but has a 
less extended range than the chimpanzee, namely, between 
the Cameroon and Congo rivers only. It is the largest 
ape known, attaining a bulk of body considerably exceed- 
ing that of man, though, on account of the shortness of its 
legs, it never seems to exceed the height of 5 feet 6 
inches. It was first made known to moderns by Dr Thomas 
Savage, but it appears to have been seen by Hanno of 
Carthage,^ in Ids voyage south of the i)illars of Hercules. 
The gorilla has not such dark hair as has the chimpanzee, 
being blackish-dun in colour, and becoming grey when old. 
[ts skin, however, is black. Its arms are longer than those 
)f its congener, reaching half-way down the shin. Its 
x)Ilex reaches but very little beyond the proximal end of 
he first phalanx of the index of the hand (slightly further 
han in the chimpanzee), and its hallux to about the distal 
nd of the proximal phalanx of the index of its foot The 
Ingers and toes, however, are curiously syndactyle, being 
K)und together by the integument to the ends of the 
Toximal phalanges. The forehead is not rounded, the 
upra-orbital crest being more prominent than even in the 

^ * See Pliny, Nat, IJi$U ii* 169, v. 8, vi. 200, cd. Sillig. 


chimpanzee ; the ears too are smaller relatively. The laiynx 
is provided with enormous air-sacs, communicating with 
the ventricles and meeting over the trachea, and extending 
to the axilla with age. There is no os intermedium in the 
carpus, and there are thirteen pairs of ribs. 



Fio. 4.— The EntelluS'like Gibbon (llyldtiates entelloides,) From Archives dn 
Museum^ vol li. pi. 2U. 


The gibbons, or long-armed apes, form the genus I/glo- 
bates, confined in the present day to the south-eastern 
continent of Asia and the Indian Archipelago. There 
are several species, but individual variation and sexual 
difference in colour are so great that their limits are not 
yet well defined. One well-marked species, the largest of 
the genus, is the siamang (//. syndactylus) of Sumatra, 
which is remarkable as being the apo with the best de- 
veloped chin and widest breast-bone. It has also the 
second and third toes united by skin down to the last 
joint of each. Another well-marked form is the hoolock 
of Assam (II, hoolork). lu the gibbons we first find that 
part upon which the body rests in sitting provided with 
naked callous spaces, termed (from that ])art of the haunch 
I bone to which they are aj)plied, the ischium) ‘‘ischial 
callosities ; " they are, however, still small. Though vege- 
table feeders, thegibbonsare probably less exclusively so than 
are the yet higher apes before noticed. In captivity their 
manners are gentle, although their activity is surprising ; 
especially rejnarkable are the enormous distances they can 
swing themselves by their long arms. In siute of this length 
of arm, which seems to render their bodily proportions so 
unlike those of man, the length of leg when compared with 
the length of the trunk of file body, is more human than 
in either of the two preceding genera. Another point in 
which they approach nearest to man, is the quality of voice 
which at least some of the species {e,g, II, hoolock) possess. 

None of the gibbons have any iiidiment of a tail, and 
they have no cheek pouches, but the canines are elongated 
and tusk-like. When the body is erect, the arms are so 
long that they reach the ground. The hallux is well de- 
veloped, reaching to the middle or end of the proximal 
phalanx of the index of the foot, while the pollex only 
attains to, or reaches a little beyond, the proximal end of the 
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proximal phalanx of the index of the hand. There ia an 
os interm^ium m the carpus. The laryngeal sacs are no 
longer prolongations of the laryngeal ventricles, but open 
into the larynx above the false vocal chords. The number 
of species is, as has been said, doubtful, but the following 
kinds are often reckoned as distinct^ — Syndactylu^^ Lar^ 
LtucxKus^ AgUity Mulltri^ JRafflem^ Hoolock^ EntelloideSf 
FileatuSf and Funereus, 

On leaving the gibbons, which close the series of Anthro- 
poid apes, we come at once upon animals of very different 
aspect, and from creatures devoid of any vestige of a tail, 
we pass at once to monkeys, which have that organ at its 
maximum of development. These are the two genera 
Semnopiihemi and ColobtiSf which so closely resemble each 
other as to be hardly separable, but for their different 
geographical distributions. Together they form the sub- 
family Semnopithedncef and agree in having, as well as the 
long tail, arms shorter than the legs, and a slender body. 
They have small ischiatic callosities, but no cheek pouches. 
Their nails are compressed and pointed. Their stomach is 
very elongated and exceedingly sacculated, and their hinder- 
most lower grinding tooth has five tubercles. The laryn- 
geal sac opens medianly into the front of the larynx, and is 
an extension of the thyro-hyoid membrane. The thumb is 
small or absent. 

The genua Semnopithecusy in which there is a small 
thumb, is confined to South-JJastern Asia from the Hima- 
laya southwards, the Indian Archipelago being its head- 
quarters. One species, JS. entellun (the houiiaman), is an 
object of religious veneration to the Hindoos. Another 
very remarkable kind is found in Borneo. It is S, nanalts 
(the kahau, or ])roboscis monkey), and, as its name im- 



Fio. S.^The Proboscis Monkey of Thibet (Smnopithecus roaofUance), From 
Milne'Edwards's Recherches deu pi. sa. 


plies, it has an exceedingly long nose. In the young state, 
the nose is much smaller relatively, and is bexit upwards. 
No similar structure was known to exist in any other ape 
whatever till quite recently. Now, however, the Bev. 
Father David (a Lazarist mjssionary, who has made many 
other important discoveries in zoology) has found high up 
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in the cold forests at Moupin in Thibet, a large well- 
clothed species, with a small but distinct nose excessively 
turned up, on which account the name S, roxtllanm has been 
bestowed upon it. It is remarkable that a form, reminding 
us of the young condition of S, nasalisy should have been 
discovered in a region so remote from the island of Borneo 
as is Thibet. It is also very remarkable that a moitkey of 
a genus the home of which is the warm Archipelago of 
India, should be found in forests where frost and snow 
last several months in the year, when their only food 
is tree buds, and tender shoots and twigs. The species 
of the genus to be mentioned, besides EnUllWy JVasalhy 
and RoxellancBy are, — Leucoprymn%iiy Laiihar- 
haitUy OhscuruBy Nestory CucullatuSy Johniiy FriarmiSy CriB- 
tatuBy MauruBy FemoralUy AuratuBy FroniatvBy SiaminsiBy 
MitratnSy FiavimanuBy RuhicuncluB, AlhiptBy NigripeSy end 
SchistaceuB. 

The genus ColohuB is exclusively African, but the species 
composing it only differ from the Semnopitheciy in that the 
thumb is generally absent or reduced to a small tubercle, 
which may or may not support a nail. The species are 
— Guerezay Verusy Temminckiiy VellerosuBy FvitgtnoBtiBy 
Satanasy A7igolensisy UrsmtiSy FerrvgineuSy Kirkiiy and 
PaUiatuB. 

We now come to the concluding genera of the ai»es of 
the Old World, together forming the third sub-family Cyno- 
liiiheAmu This is a very natural group, but one exceed- 
ingly difficult to subdivide in a satisfactory manner, because 
the different characters gradually alter as we pass from 
round-headed, long-tailed, and comparatively slender 
monkeys to dog-faced, short- tailed, and massive Labcons. 
All iX\^(Jynopithecinm^gv^^ in having pretty well-developed 
thumbs and a single stomach, as also in having the sides 
of the face distensible, serving as pockets wherein food 
may be temporarily stored, and technically called “ cheek 
pouches.’’ The hair is ohen annulated. The ischiatic 
callosities are larger than in the forms hitherto noticed, and 
in some kinds these parts become greatly swollen at the 
period of sexual excitement, the enlargement extending 
sometimes (as in Macaevs cycloim) even to the tail. The 
male external generative organs tend to assume a bright 
and varied coloration, which is often accon)i)anicd with 
vivid hues on and about the face. By common consent, 
the Cynojntheciim are divided into at least three genera, 
and by some naturalists {e.g, M. Isidore Geoffrey St 
Hilaire) they have been divided into as many as seven. 

The first genus, CercopithfcuBy includes those 6j>ccics of 
the sub-family, which by their length of tail and comjiara- 
tive slenderness, most nearly ap])roach the members of the 
preceding sub-family. Many of the species (c.y. the Diana 
and white-nosed monkeys) are very attractive animals. 
Commonly the Cercojniiievi have four tubercles to the last 
lower molar. The talaix)in monkey (6\ ialapcnn) has 
been made the type of a separate genus {Mio 2 nth€€iiB)y be- 
cause it has but three such tubercles, while the niangabeys 
and white-eyelid monkeys (C. (tihiopsy collaruy mAfuligi- 
uobub) have been separated off into a genus Cenocf^lvs, 
because in them the last lower molar has five tuber- 
cles. All the Cercopitheci (including Miopitheem and 
CercocebuB) are African forms. Besides those already 
mentioned, the following species have been described by 
authors : — IfixtitanBy Petauristay CephuBy Mona, MonoideB, 
DianOy LahiatuBy LeucamjryXy PygerythruBy Lalandiu ISa- 
bamSy CynoBuruSy Ruber, PyrrhonotuB, CaHiirirhuB, Rvfo- 
viridiSy Albigenay ErythrogoBiery Wemeri, Mela7wgenyBy 
LvdiOy ErythrarchuBy OchraceuBy Flavidusy LunulatuBy and 

Erxlebmiu 

The next genus, MacacuB, is Asiatic, with the exception 
of the Barbary ape, or magot (M, inutis), wliich is found 
in Northern Africa and on the Rock of Gibraltar. Already 
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in some of the Cereopitheci^ notably in the mangabeys, 
muxsle has acquired a greater prolongation. This b^mes 
still more marked in the i/dcoct. It is this greater pro- 
duction of muzzle, the greater size in the ischiatic callosi- 
ties, the frequent shortness of the tail, and the different 
geographical distribution, which can alone be given as 
differentiating these animals from the Cercopitheci. In 
some kinds the tail is long. Occasionally (as in the 
wanderoo, if. $ilmu$) it is tufted at the end and short. 
Sometimes, as in M. nemestrinuBf it is very short, and 
occasionally, as in Af, inuttSy it is absent. On account of 
this absence of tail, this species has sometimes been made 
the type of a distinct genus, Inuus. 

Another species, if. niger (from Celebes and Batchian), 
has, on account of the much greater production of its 
muzzle, been made the type of another genus, termed 
Cynopit/ierus, 

The Afacaci presents us with the most northern forms of 
apes, namely, that of Gibraltar, and if. speciosus of Japan. 
Father David has lately brought from Moupin, in Thibet, 
a new species (if. th^etanm) which inhabits snowy moun- 
tains, and is clothed suitably for such a habitat, in thick 
and dense fur. In addition to the Macaci already men- 
tioned, we may name the species SinicuSy PiUatuSy Aureuiy 
CynomolguSy Silenusy BhesuSy Nemeitrinuiy ThihetaniASy 
OchreatvAy PalpebromSy lirunneuSy Pu/escenSy Pheso-aimilUy 
ErythrceWy Cristatusy Tcheliensisy Cyclopisy InomatttSy 
Sancti-johannisy LasiotuSy Assamemisy MauruSy Pkilippin- 
ensisy and Nigreacena. 



Fio. 6.— Tilt; Thibet Macique (Macacus thibetamut). From Milno-Edwards's 
Bechfrchts des pi. S4. 


The remaining apes of the Old World are the baboons, 
which are entirely confined to Africa, and to that part of 
Asia which is zoologically African, namely, Arabia. These 
animals, which constitute the genus CynocephaluSy have the 
characters of the Macdci still further developed in having 
still larger callosities, and a muzzle so extremely produced 
as to give the head the appearance of that of a dog, whence 
their generic name. The general form has also here be- 
come very massive, and the limbs l>cing sub-equal in length, 
the appearance, like the locomotion, is quadrui>edaL But 
the baboons have not only the muzzle so greatly pro- 
duced, they have also the nostrils terminal in position 
like those of a hound and unlike what we have yet met 
with. The species (7. gelada of Abyssinia and C. obscurns 
form exceptions to this condition, as they have the nostrils 
placed as in the Macaciy on which account they have been 
made the ty{>e of a distinct genus, Tlieropithecus. 

In the other Cynocephaliy the tail may be moderately 
long, as in C. hamadrya$y or very short, as in the man- 
drill, C. nuormon. In the last-named species we again 
( 


meet with much bulk of body, as it exceeds the chim* 
panzee in this respect It is also remarkable for its 
bright coloration, the cheeks being brilliimt blu^ die 



Fio. 7.— The Babuin Baboon (Cynootphalu$ habuin). From Archives du Museum, 
vol. ii. pi. 84. 


nose vermilion, and the beard golden-yellow. Other 
species described are Sphinx, OlivciceuSy Babuin, Anuhia, 
ObammSy Dogueray Porcariua, and Leucophmua. 

The baboons are the least arboreal and the least frugi- 
vorous of the Old World apes, some species, e.g., the 
chacma of Southern Africa {C, porcariua), living habitually 
amidst rocks, and feeding on eggs, large insects, and 
scorpions, as well as on vegetable food. 

In the whole series of Old World apes we find the same 
number of different kinds of teeth as in man, the dental 
formula being — 


1. c. p.M. 


2^ 

2-2 


M. 


8-8 

3-3 


16 

16’ 


or thirty-two teeth in all. Again, in the whole series the 
two nostrils are divided the one from the other by a 
narrow septum ; and if the skull be examined, a long bony 
tube (the meatus audiiorius extemus) is seen to lead in- 
wards on each side to the internal ear. Moreover, the 
thumbs, when present, arc always more or less opposable 
to the other fingers. 

In passing to the second family of apes — the Gebidae, or 
apes of the New World — w^e find them to form a very dis- 
tinct and easily-defined group, and a little experience 
readily enables an observer to jironounce at a glance that 
a given ape belongs either to the Old or the New World, 
as the case may be. 

The Cebidm are more thoroughly arboreal in their habits 
than are the Simiadas, Ranging over tropical America, 
they have their headquarters in the forests of Brazil, a 
region where most animal forms put on a more decidedly 
arboreal character. Accordingly, it is amongst the Cehidoe 
that we meet with, for the first time, a special arboreal 
organ — namely, a prehensile tail. Such a tail has its free 
end curled, and capable of grasping with greater or less 
tenacity the objects about which it coils. Again, in the 
CebidcBy the septum between the nostrils is broad, instead 
of narrow, imparting to the physiognomy a markedly 
different character. In passing to these American apes 
we entirely lose cheek pouches and ischial callosities ; while 
the thumb, even where best 4 k(veloped, is capable of but a 
very partial opposition to the other fingers, landing almost 
in the same plane with the latter, so as to be more like a 
fifth finger than a thumb. We also constantly find an 
additional premolar tooth on each side of each jaw, and 
that bony tube, the meatua auiitoriua extemua, is wanting. 


OBBlDiB.] 

None of the Cehidce attain the bulk of the larger ba- 
boons, nor have any snch prominent muzzles as have the 
latter. 

The CMdm are subdivisible into five sub-families : — 1. 
Cebince; 2. Mycetince ; 3. Pitheciiim ; 4. Nyctipithecince ; 
and, 5. HapaliruB, 

The first sub-family consists of the four genera, AieU$^ 
EriodtSy Lagothrix, and Cd)us, 

The genus Ateles is composed of the spider monkeys, 
which, as their name implies, have long and slender limbs. 
They have also a very long tail, which is in the highest 
degree prehensile, being naked beneath towards the tip, 
for more secure prehension. So powerful is the grasp of 
this organ that the whole body can be sustain^ by it 
alone. It even serves as a fifth hand, as detached objects, 
otherwise out of reach, can be grasped by it, and brought 
towards the hand or mouth. Their prehension is in other 
respects exceptionally defective, as the spider monkeys 
alone amongst the Cebidm (like the Col obi amongst the 
SimiadcB) have the thumb reduced to a mere tubercle. 
Their laryngeal sac opens medianly, but from the back 
part of the trachea, just below the cricoid cartilage. 

The spider monkeys are vei^ gentle in disposition, and, 
by this and by their long limbs and special fitness for tree- 
life, seem to represent in an analogous manner in the New 
World the gibbons of the Old. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their admirable adaptation for arboreal life, their com- 
paratively slow progression offers a marked contrast to the 
vigorous agility of the gibbons. Their hair is long, but 
not woolly. Species described are — Ater^ Pentadactyluny 

PanucuSy Marginatu^y Bdzehuihy Melanochiry Hyhndmy 
VellerosuSy AlhifronSy RuJiventrUy VariegatuSy Griescensy 
CucullattiSy and Fmcipes, 



PiQ. a— The Black'haiided Spider Mnukey (Atelu mlanochlr). From Pro, ZodL 
Soc, 1871, pi 15. 


Three species of ape having much general resemblance 
to spider monkeys have been erect^ into the genus 
Eriodu (E, ijt^rachnoides, hemidactyltiSy and hypomnthvs). 
•These animals, which are from South-Eastern Brazil, We 
the fur woolly, the thumb more or less rudimentary, the 
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nails very laterally compressed, and the nostrils more 
approximated than in the other Cebidm, 



Pio. 9.— Humboldt's Lagothrix (iMgoikrix HumhoUUii), From Pro Zool Soc, 
1808, pi. 81. 

The woolly monkeys, Lagoihrixy differ from the two pre- 
ceding genera in having the thumbs well developed. 
Their nails are compressed laterally, as in EriodeSy but 
their nostrils are not approximated. As their name im- 
plies, their fur is woolly. Like Eriodee and Atelesy they 
have the tail strongly prehensile, and naked beneath 
towards the tip. The species which have been described 
as distinct are — CaniMy Humboldtiiy Castelnauiy Techudiy 
and Geoffroyi, 

The genus CebiUy the typical genus of American apes, is 
composed of the sapajous, so commonly seen in captivity, 
and so much used for the exhibition of tricks of various 
kinds. Smaller in size, they are more robust in form than 
are the spider monkeys. They have well-developed thumbs, 
and their tail is curled at the end, but, not being naked 
beneath, is less strongly prehensile than in the three pre- 
ceding genera. The sapajous have a pleasing voice, a 
fiute-like whistling tone. The different species are very 
ill-defined, the individual differences being so numerous 
and so considerable. The species described are the follow- 
ing ; — Capudnuty HypoletictMy EUganSy RobuBtuBy Apella^ 
CirrifeTy FlavuBy CaBtaneuBy Barbatviy FrontatUBy Chry- 
BopuBy VariegatriBy VersicoloTy LeucocepfutluByFlaveBcenByArif^ 
nellatuBy SvhcriBtatUBy CapillatUBy FatuelluBy and Vell^*OBfiiB, 

The next sub-family of American apes is very distinct, 
consisting, as it does, of a single genus, Mycetesy composed 
of the howling monkeys. These creatures are the most 
bulky of the American apes, and are those the muzzles of 
which are the most projecting. If the spider monkeys 
may be considered the analc^cal representatives of the 
gibbons, the howlers may similarly be esteemed those of 
the baboons. They are sluggish, and apparently stupid 
animals, but have a wonderful power of voice, facilitated 
by an enormous distension of the body of the hyoid bone into 
a large, deep, bony cup, sheltered between the jaws, which 
are specially deep for that purpose. Into this cup is 
received one of the three or five sacs with which the larynx 
is provided. The thyroid cartilage is very large. The 
howlers have long, very prehensile tails, naked beneath 
towards the tips. Their thumbs are well developed. Some 
of the species show much brilliance of colour, with bright 
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red or golden hair on the flanks. There is, however, so 
much individual variation, or so many local varieties, that 
the species are as yet very little determined. The sexual 
difference in colour is great in one species — the male being 
deep black, and the female pale straw colour. Amongst 
the species described may be named — Ursinvs^ | 
Caraf^ Bufimanttiy NigeVy VillomSy and Pailiatm. 

The third sub-family of American apes is composed of 
very peculiar forms, termed Sakis, which are subdivided into 
two genera, Pithecia and Brachywt'uSy according as the tail 
is long or short. They are together distinguished from all 
the CehidcB yet noticed, by not having the tail prehensile, 
even when long ; also by having the lower incisor teeth 
inclined forwards, instead of standing up vertically. 
Great differences as to the hair exist in this group, some 
having long hair over the whole bwly, others on the head, 
and others on the chin and cheeks, while a species of 
Brachyurus {B. calvus) has the head naturally bald. Of 
the genus Pithecia, the following species have been de- 
scribed: — Leucocephala, Rvfivmter, Monachus, Satanas, 
Chiropotes, Alhinma^ and Chry^ocephala, Of Brachyurus, 
besides Calvus, only Ruhicundus has as yet been described. 

The Bnichyuri are the only American apes with short 
tails, and they are the least arboreal, frequenting bushes 
rather than trees. They are very timid creatures, and 
gentle, and rather slow in their movements. It is but 
very rarely that any of the Pithedinas have been brought to 
Europe alive. 


bony cranium, the orbits of which, though smaller than 
those of NyctipiihecuSy are, nevertheless, separated, but by 
an imperfect bony septum. 

A few other kinds of American apes, together forming the 
genus Calliifvrixy somewhat resemble the night apes, but 




Fifl. lO.-TIie White-cheeked Sap^lou (Crftiw leucogmyn). Prom Pro. Zool. Hoc, 
1805, pi. 45. 

The next sub -family, KycUpithecinoe, contains three 
genera, which have a long but not prehensile toil, fairly- 
developed thumbs, and vertical lower incisor teeth These 
are, in part at least, insectivorous. 

The typical genus, Nyctipithecun, contains only the 
mght-apes, or doimoucoulis {A\felinm, Imurinus, oseryi, 
^pet, and S^t), which have, in harmony with 
their nocturnal habits, enormous eyes. The orbits, thouch 
closely approximated, are nevertheless sejwated by a com- 
plete bony system. The head is rounded, but greatly 
draw out posteriorly. The nostrils are rather approxi- 
mawCci. 

,, little squirrel monkey, or Saimiri, and 

three aJhed species (Ck. using, mtomophagus, and (Brstedii) 
foTO the genos Chrysothrix. They are distinguished from I 
all other apes by the great backward prolongation of the ' 


Pio 11.— The Lemuriue Night Ape {Uydipitluem temurinus). Prom Archim 
du Museum, vol. iv. pi. 2. 

that the eyes are much smaller, and the nostrils wider 
apart. They differ from Chrysothrix in having small 
canine teeth, and the tail furnished wdth long hairs. The 
species of this genus are— JfofocA, Personatus, Amictus, 
Gigo, Melanochir, Discolor, Donacophilus, Omatua, and 
Castaneoventris, 

There remains now to notice but one more group of 
apes, those which have been classed as the last sub-family 
— the Hapalinas, marmosets, or oustitis. These animals 
are so different from all that have gone before that there 
is probably almost as much to be said for ranking them as 
a family by themselves as for considering them, as is here 

( done, but a sub-family. Much, however, as they differ from 
all the other apes, they manifest their affinity to the rest of 
the Cehtdas by the absence of the meatus auditorius ex- 
(eruus, and by the presence of the extra premolar tooth on 
each side of each jaw. They have, however, the same 
total number of teeth as have man and the Simiadee. This 
IS occasioned by their not possessing any third true molar, 
either above or below ; so that their dentition thus differs 
from that of the Old World apes in two points, instead of 
only one. In all the apes we have yet noticed, except the 
orang, the hallux is well developed, while in the mar- 
mosets it is exceedingly small. The hand, however, is yet 
more exceptional, as the thumb is not at all opposable, 
while, in common with all the other ffngers, it is furnished 
with a long, curved, and pointed claw. The tail is not 
]>rehen8ile, but long, and furnished with more or less 
I elongated haira In several, and especially the more 
commonly seen species, a tuft of long hairs projects out- 
! wards and backwards on each side of the head. These 
animals are very small, the largest being about the size of 
squirrels. They are, like squirrels, active in their motions, 
and arboreal in their habits, living in small troops, and 
^ting insects ^ well as fruit. They are very difficult to 
keep in captivity in northern climates ; but, nevertheless, 
they have occasionally bred in England, bringing forth as 
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manj as three at a birth, while all the other apes habitu- 
ally bring forth but one. There are many different species 
of marmosets, and they have been divided into two genera, 
according as the lower canine (eye) teeth are or are not 



Fio. 12.— Tlie Moloch GaUitlirlx (Vallithrix moloch). Prom Archives du Museum 
vol. Iv. pi. 8. 


decidedly larger than the incisors (cutting-teeth) between 
them ; those kinds in which theinferiorand incisor caninesare 
almost of equal length being retained in the genus Ilapale, 
while those in which the lower incisors are much shorter 


Fio. 13.— The Golden MnnnoMt (Midas chrysdUueus). From Pro, Zool. 

Soe. 1868, pi. 24. 

than the adjacent canines are taken to form the genus 
Jfidas. It seems doubtful, however, whether this generic 
distinction can ultimately be maintained, an intermediate 
condition existing in some forms. The species of the 



genus I/apaU are— JoccAiw, Albkolli%, Aurita, Humtfia- 
lifeVf Pmicillataf Leucoc^ahal<iy Mtlanwra^ and Pygmcea, 

The species of the genus are— Chryio- 

melas^ (EdipuSy Gtojfroyiy Bicolovy UrvuluBy Rufimanuiy 
LahtatiUy MyataXy RufonigeVy Devilliy NigrifronSy Flam- 
fronSy lUigerty Weddelliiy LeticogenySy MelanumSyArgentatuSy 
ChryaolenciiSy LagoTiotuSy Graellsiy Pileatus, Fleg^tuluSy 
and Rufiventer, 

The characters of the subdivisions of the ape group may 
be synoptically expressed as follows : — 


Family I. Simiadje. 

2 3 

P.M. 2 3 > ^ hony meatus avMorius a/^temua ; i)olIex oppos- 

able, if present ; tail never prehensile ; internasal septum narrow ; 
often cheek pouches ; often callosities ; pectoral limbs sometimes 
greatly exceeding the ]wlvic limbs in length ; pelvic limbs never 
much longer than the pectoral limbs ; Old World habitat. 

Sub-Family I. Simiinm, 

Pectoral limbs much longer than pelvic limbs ; no tail ; no cheek 
pouches ; ccecum with a vermiform ’ appendix ; sternum broad ; 
sometimes no os intermedium in the car})U8 ; stomach simple. 

1. Simia . — Head vertically produced ; arms reaching to ankle ; 
ribs, twelve pairs ; an os intorinedium ; lialhix very small ; no 
ischiatic callosities ; hair red ; habitat Asiatic. 

2. Troglodytes , — Head not vertically produced ; arms not reach- 
ing more than half down the shin ; ribs, thirteen i)airs ; no os 
intermedium ; hallux well devclop(‘d ; no ischiatic callosities ; hair 
black, dun, or grey ; habitat African. 

3. Hylohates , — Head not vertically produced ; aim reaching to 
the ground ; an os intermedium ; hallux well developed ; small 
ischiatic callosities ; habitat Asiatic. 


Sub-Family 11. Semnopithecince, 

Pelvic limbs longer than pectoral limbs ; tail very long ; no 
cheek pouches ; no vermiform appendix ; sternum narrow j an os 
intermedium ; ischiatic callosities ; stomach complicated by saccula- 
tious ; third lower molar always with five tubercles. 

4. Scmnojdthectis , — Thumb small ; habitat Asiatic. 

6. Thumb generally absent ; habitat African. 

Sub-Family III. Cynopitlwcinm, 

Pelvic and pectoral limbs sub-equal in length ; tail long, or short, 
or absent ; cheek pouches ; no vermiform appendix ; sternum 
narrow ; an os intermedium ; ischiatic callosities present, often 
very large ; stomach siinplo ; third lower molar sometimos with four 
tubercles. 

6. Cercopithecua,—-}H\k7,z\o more or less short; callo8itio.s moderate ; 
last lower molar generally with four tubercles ; tail long ; habitat 
African. 

7, Macacus , — Muzzle more or less elongated; callosities rather 
large; last lower molar with hvo tubercles; tail long, short, or absent; 
nostrils not terminal ; habitat Asiatic, North African, or Kuropean. 

8; CyTWcephalus , — Muzzle very long ; callosities very largo ; last 
lower molar with five tubercles; tail more or le.ss short; muzzle 
swollen by enlargement of maxillary bone ; nostrils almost always 
terminal ; habitat African. 


P.M. 


8 
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Family II. Ckbjda^. 

no bony meatus avditorius extemus; pollex never 


opposable ; tail often prebonsile ; internaaal septum broad ; no 
cheek pouches ; no ischiatic callosities ; no vermiform appendix ; 
always an os intermedium ; pectoral limbs nevermore than slightly 
exceeding ^ in length the x>elvic limbs ; pelvic limbs sometimes 
much longer than the pectoral limbs ; New World habitat. 


Sub-Fainil/ 1. Cebince, 

M. g ; incisors vertical ; tail long and prehensile ; hyoid bone 

moderate ; thumb present or absent. 

9. Ateles. — Form slender; limbs very long; fur not woolly ; 
intemasal septum as broad as usual in Oebidte ; tliumb absent ; tail 
distally naked beneath ; nails not much laterally compressed and 
pointed 

10. Eriodes, — Form slender ; limbs very long ; fur woolly ; inter- 
nasal septum narrower than usual in Oebidte ; Uiumb rudimentarv ; 
tail distally naked beneath ; nails exceedingly compressed laterally, 
and pointed. 


^ Only at all so iu Ateles, 
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1 1 . LagothTix,^'iojm rather robust ; limbs moderate ; fur woolly ; 
intemasal septum as broad as usual; thumb well developed ; tail 
distally naked beneath. 

12. Cebus, — ^Form rather robust ; limbs moderate ; fur not woolljr ; 
intemasal septum as broad as usual; thumb well developed ; tail 
not naked beneath distally. 

^ Sub-Family II. Mifcduicv. 

M. I ; incisors vertical ; tail long and prehensile, naked beneath 

distally ; hyoid bone enormous ; form of body massive ; thumb well 
developed ; internasal septum as broad as usual. 

13. Mycetes* 

Sub-Family III. rithcciina'. 

M. incisors inclined outwards distally; tail long or short, 

never prehensile ; hyoid bone moderate ; tliumb well developed ; 
internasal septum as bri)ad as usual. 

14. PUhecia,~^TAi\ long. 

ir>. Brachyurus . — Tail short. 

Sub-Family IV. Xydipitlicciaac. 

M. : incisors vertical ; tail long, not prehensile ; hyoid bone 

u 

mo^ieratc ; thumb well developed. 

1 6. XyctipUhecus , — Head rounded ; eyes enormous ; nostrils rather 
approximated. 

1 7. Chrysothrix. — Head exceedingly elongated ; eyes large, closely 
approximated ; canines well developed ; hair of tail rather short. 

18. roZ/t/hrir. — Head small, depressed, and not elongated; 
nostrils widely separate ; canines small ; hnir of tail elongated. 

Sub- Family V. Hapalinot;, 
o 

M. ; incisors vertical ; tail long, not prehensile ; hyoid bone 

moderate ; thumb elongated, not at all op|>oaablc ; hallux very 
small ; a long curved and pointed claw to all the digits, except the 
hallux. 

19. Ha)}ale.—ho\\'Qi' incisors and canines of equal length. 

20. Midfis . — Lower canines much longer than the lower incisors. 

THE ANATOMY OF APES. 

To describe generally the anatomy of apes would be, in 
fact, to de.scribe in an elementary manner the general 
anatomy of man. It is necessary, therefore, here to 
assume that the reader has already an elementary know- 
ledge of human anatomy, and to refer such refers as 
have not such knowledge to the article Anatomy. 

The External Form and Clothincj. 

The difference in bulk between the different members of 
the group {e.g. Troglodytes and UajHxle) is extreme, being 
greater than that between a man and a common squirrel. 

The proportions of the body as regards the relative 
lengths of the two pairs of limbs one with the other, and 
both with that of the trunk, vary considerably. Both pairs 
may be much elongated, as in Aieles and Hylohates^ and 
either sub-equally, as in the first of the.ie genera, or with 
the arms very greatly in excess, as in the second. The 
legs may be excessively short, and the arms, at the same 
time, excessively long, as in the orang. Both pairs may 
be short and sub-equal, as often in the Cynopithecince, 
Only in the Xyctipithecin(JB and Hapaliru^ does the excess 
in length of the lower limbs over the upper exceed or 
equal that which is found in man. The length of the 
tail presents some noteworthy points. At its first api>ear- 
ance it is found at once at its greatest absolute length, 
and also greatly developed relatively, being about twice the 
length of the trunk. Its greateat relative length is, how- 
ever, attained in Atele/t, where it reaches three times the 
length of the trunk. The constancy of the degree of its 
development varies much in different groups. In the 
^eater number of genera it is long in all the species, and 
in some (Stmia, Troglodytes, and ffylobates) it is absent 
in all. In others it may be long or short, or completely 
( 
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absent, e.g., in Macacus. The form of the head present! 
great differences — it may be rounded, as, e.g,, in AuUs^ 
produced vertically, as in Simla; drawn out posteriorly U 
an extreme degree, as in Chrysothrix ; or anteriorly, as it 
Cynocephalus, A production of the muszle, necessitated bj 
the presence of large teeth, exists already in Troglodytes, 
but in the baboons, not only is this prolongation carrid 
much further, but the terminal position of the nostrih 
gives an emphatically dog-like aspect to the face. 

The eyes may be small compared with the size of the 
head, as in the baboons; they may, on the contrary 
attain a relatively enormous size, as in Nyctipithecus. 
They are always forwardly directed, and never much more 
separated one from another than in man. They may, 
however, be much more closely approximated, os notably 
in Chrysothrix. 

The external ears are always well developed, and have 
very generally their postero-superior angle pointed. They 
may be large and small in the same genus, as in Troglo- 
dytes. Only in the gorilla do we find present, even in a 
rudimentary condition, that soft depending portion of the 
human ear which is termed the ‘Mobulc.” 

The nose has scarcely ever more than a very alight ])ro- 
minence, and yet an enormous development is to be met 
with in Semnopithecus nasalis ; while in S. roxellaniH we 
find a sharply prominent, though smaller and extremely 
upturned, nose. The hoolock gibbon also possesses a pro- 
minent but slightly aquiline nose. The terminal position 
of the nostrils in Cynocephalus has been just mentioned. 
These apertures may be closely approximated, as in all the 
SimiadcB, or they may be separated one from the other by 
a broad septum, as in the Cehidm, its breadth, however, 
varying somewhat in different genera, as, e.g., in Ateles 
and Eriodes, and in Callithrix and Nyctipithecus, 

The lips are generally thin, but may very extensive, 
as in Simla. 

The hands are generally provided with thumbs, though 
these organs (as in Colobus and Ateles) may be represented 
only by small nailless tubercles. The thumb {polled') is 
more human in its proportions in the chimpanzee than in 
any other of the highest apes. As compared with the 
length of the hand, it is most man-like in the lowest 
CehidoB, e.g,, Chrysothrix and Hapale, In spite of greater 
relative lon^h, however, it may but little merit the name 
of thumb, as it is but slightly opposable to the other 
digits in any of the Cebidoi, and is not at all so in the 
Hapalinve. 

The hallux (great toe) is never rudimentary like the 
pollcx. It is never, as it often is in man, the longest 
digit of the foot, but is constantly the shortest one. As 
compared with the entire length of the foot, it is most 
human in the chimpanzee and some gibbons, and smallest 
of all in the orang, and next smallest in Hapale. More 
detailed proportions will be more appropriately given in 
speaking of the skeleton. 

Every digit is provided with a nail, except the hallux of 
the orang and those rudimentary tubercles already spoken 
of as rej)re6enting thumbs in Ateles and Colohus. The nail 
of the hallux is flat in every species, but the other nails are 
never so flat as are the nails of man. The lateral comjires- 
sion of the nails becomes more strongly marked in some 
Cehidae, e.g., in Eriodes, but attains its extreme in the 
UapalinoB, where every nail, except that of the halltix, 
assumes the form of a long, curved, and sharply-pointed 
claw. 

-^l the apes, without exception, differ from man in 
having the body almost entirely clothed with copious ^ir, 
and especially in never having the back naked. In the 
gibbons, the and the Cynopithecinas, naked 

spaces (ischiatic callosities) are present on that part of the 
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body which is the main support in the sitting posture. These 
naked spaces increase in size as we descend through the 
series of Cynapitheeinm^ and are subject to a tumefaction 
(sometimes excessive and extending to parts adjacent) at 
the season of sexual excitement. Such naked spaces are 
never found in any of the Cehidm. No ape has so exclu- 
sive and preponderating a development of hair on the head 
and face as exists in most men. As to the head, long hair 
is found thereon in Hapale cedipvs and in some of the 
Stmnopitheeiy whilst certain of the Maco/ci (os, t,g,^ the 
Chinese bonnet monkey, Jf. sintciis) have the hair of the 
head long, and relating in all directions from a central 
point on the sinciput* A beard is developed in the male 
orang, and Cercopithecus Diana has long hair on the 
cheeks and chin. The wanderoo {Macacus silenus) has 
the face encircled by a kind of mane of very long hairs, 
and many of the marmosets have a long tuft of hairs on 
each side of the head. The American apes exhibit some 
extremes respecting hair development. Thus in some of 
the howlers (as in some of the Colohi of the Old World) 
the hair of the flanks is greatly elongated. Some also have 
an elongated beard, but the latter structure attains its 
maximum of development in the couxio {Pithecia satanas). 
Some of Pitheciinoi have the hair of the whole body and 
tail very long, others have the head of the female furnished 
with elongated hair, while another species {Brachyurus 
calvm) has the head bald. Long hair may be developed 
from the shoulders, as in Cynocephalus hamadryad and 
Hapale humeralifer ; or may form a tuft at the end of the 
tail, as in Macacus ailenus^ Cynocephalm hamadryaa^ and 
Cynocephalua gelada. 

The direction of the hair may sometimes vary in nearly 
allied forms. Thus the hairs on the arm and forearm 
respectively may be so directed that the apices converge 
towards the elbow. Such is the case in most of the lati- 
sternal apes, yet in Hylobatea agilis all the hair of both 
these limb segments is directed towards the wrist. 

The hair presents generally no remarkable character as 
to its structure. It may, however, assume a very silky 
nature, as in Hapale rosalia^ or assume the character of 
wool, as in Eriodea^ and as in that remarkable form recently 
discovered by Father David, Macacua thihetanna. The last 
named species inhabits the snowy ranges of the Thibet 
mountains, and is provided for this habitat by a modifica- 
tion in its hairy clothing similar to that which suited the 
extinct mammoth for the severity of its Siberian home. 
This fact as to M, thihetanna has an interesting bearing 
on fossil forms, which we shall have to consider later. 

Great brilliance of colour is sometimes found in the 
naked parts of the body, particularly in the Simiadue, and 
especially in the regions of the face and sexual organs. In 
some of Cercopitheci and Cynocephal% rose colour, turquoise 
blue, green, golden yellow, and vermilion appear, in vari- 
ous combinations, in one or other or both of these regions, 
and become especially brilliant at the epochs of sexual 
excitement. 

The Skeleton. 

The skeleton of apes generally, if we except the tail, 
consists of but few more bones than that of man. The 
proportions of its parts, except as regards the relative 
len^h of the limb bones, are also much as in man ; nor are 
their shapes, except those of the jaws and haunch bones, 
greatly different. The same general resemblance may be 
predicated of their minute structure, though the osseous 
^ue is generally rather dense, and the medullary cavity 
in the long bones small. 

The Axial Skeleton. — The Skull. 

The axial skeleton consists of the skull and the verte- 


bral column, and the general shape of its more anterior 
portion, the skull, has already been indicated when speak- 
ing of the head as part of the external form. It is scarcely 
ever so evenly balanced on the occipital condyles as in man. 

The artificial division of the skull into a cranial and a 
facial portion may be here conveniently adopted from 
human anatomy. The proportion of the latter portion to 
the former varies greatly from age and sex, owing mainly 
to the differences produced through the development of 
large and powerful canine teeth in the adult males of 
most species. This proportion also varies in an irregular 
manner as we descend (through the series of apes) from 
those which are most like man. Tiius the facial part is 
already very large in the orang and chimpanzee, much 
more so than in Semnopithecita, where most of the ape 
cranial characters are moderately developed, or even than 
in many Cercopitheci ; but it attains its maximum of rela- 
tive size in the Cynocephali^ above all in C. porcariua. In 
the Cebidce the facial part is relatively smaller than in the 
Simiadve^ with the exception of Mycetea^ while in Chryao- 
thrix the facial portion of the skull is relatively smaller 
than even in man himself. The relation of the face to 
the cranium (or brain case) is best shown by the cranio- 
facial angle, which is estimated by means of two lines, 
one drawn parallel to the base of the skull (from the front 
margin of the occipital foramen to the anterior end of the 



Kio. 14.— Side view and baae of the ukull of the Douc (SmTiOpithicuB nmcem). 

From f3e Ulainville. 

cerebral surface of the priiupheiioid), the other drawn from 
the front end of that base to the middle of the lower 
margin of* the upper jaw. 

No ape, especially no ape of the Old World, presents so 
elevated and rounded a contour in the frontal region as 
does man. It is in American forms, especially in the 
genus Pithecia f that we find the greatest resemblance to 
man in this respect ; but the skull is lofty in the orang. 

..The convexity of the occiput is well marked in Stmta, 
Troglodytes niger^ and HylohateSy while in ^ the inferior 
Simiadae it is flat. Its maximum of production, however, 
is met with in the genus Chryaothrix. 
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Ridges for muscular attachment, or other bony promi- 
nences, more or less disguising the rotundity of the cranium, 
are very generally developed, except in the smallest species. 
Such ridges are met with at once at their very maximum 
of extent in Troglodyttz gorilla. In that animal an 



Fia. 15.— Side view of the skull of adult Oraiig (Simia satyrus). From Trans. 
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enormous sagittal ridge traverses the middle of the sinciput 
antero-posteriorly, joining at its hinder end a prodigious 
lambdoidal crest for the insertion of the muscles of the 
neck. A very largely developed supra-orbital ridge runs 
transversely above the orbits, which it obliquely overhangs. 
The orang has no supra-orbital ridge, but in the other large 
SimiafkB all these ridges are more or less developed, and 
moderate sagittal and lambdoidal ridges are found in 
MyctU%y CehtM, Pithecia^ and some other of the Cehulae. 

The mastoid process never attains in apes the large rela- 
tive size it has in man ; but it is prominent in the baboons 
and larger Macaci^ as well as in Troglodytes^ its develop- 
ment bearing relation to the size and weight of the 
head. As the mastoid diminishes we find that the under 
surfaee of the petrous bone assumes a swollen or bullate ” 
condition. 

The orbits are in T. gorilla much as in man, but in the 
orang they are more rounded. They become very large in 
JlylobcUeSy but attain an enormous size in Nyctipithecus. 
The extent to which each orbit opens into the adjacent 
temporal fossa, i.e., the size and shape of the spheno- 
maxillary fissure, varies considerably. It is narrow and 
much elongated in the gorilla and in CynocepJialus ; it is 
short in the Semnopithecince and in Ateles^ but opens 
widely so as to expose the vidian foramen. It is most 
completely closed of all in Mycetes^ where it sometimes all 
but dLsapi>ears entirely. The olfactory chamber is narrow 
and deep in the lower Simlad(r. The cribriform plate of 
the ethmoid is generally separated from the presphenoid 
by the junction of the orbital plates of the frontal. Such, 
however, is not the case in the orang and chimpanzee, 
though it is so in the gorilla and in Ilylobates. 

The plane of the foramen magnum, as compared with 
the basi -cranial axis, varies with the projection of the 
occiput. It generally forms a less open angle with that 
axis than in man, but in Chrysothrix the angle is yet more 
open than in the human skull. 

The zygomata are arched both outwards and upwards in 
the gorilla and some baboons, but decrease in relative as 
well as absolute size in the smaller forms, — notably in 
Chrysoth/rix. No long slender styloid process is normally 
attached to the skull, though such may the case in Cyno- 
eephalus. The vaginal process never attains the size it does 


in man, though it is considerable in the gorilla, and some- 
times noticeable in Simia, A bony meatus audUorius extermts 
exists in all the Simiadas^ and is absent in the whole of the 
Cehidoe. In Nyctipithecus the ali-sphenoid is almost shut out 
from the parietal by theclose approximation of the squamosal 
to the malar. In Cehus there is often a large malar foramen. 

The premaxillary bones have throughout the apes a dis- 
tinctness of development and a relative size not found in 
man, the sutures separating them from the maxillaries 
remaining visible, with the exception of the chimpanzee, 
after the adult dentition has been attained. The maxil- 
laries themselves develop great swollen tuberosities in the 
Cynocephcbliy and a similar structure is developed even in 
MacactLS niger. 

The nasal bones are small, and generally flatter than in 
man. In the orang they are quite flat. They are convex 
in some of the Semnopitheci and in the Cynocephali, but 
the proboscis monkey has its nasal bones no more developed 
than have other species of its genus. The nasals seem to 
attain their maximum of relative size in Mycetes, 

The lower jaw, or mandible, is always in one piece in 
adults. It is most man-like in the siamang, since we there 
alone find a slight chin. On the other hand, in Hylohates 
the angle is produced downwards and backwards, and we 
find the same in Hapale, Its maximum of relative size is 
attained in Mycetes, where the very broad ascending ramus 
serves to protect and shelter the enormously developed 
body of the hyoid. 

Air cells may be developed, as in the gorilla, in the parts 
adjacent to the mastoid. Frontal sinuses are generally 
absent in the Simiadce, being replaced by a coarse diploe. 
We find them, however, in the Cehidce, and in Cebus 



Flo. 16 .— Side views of elcull and hyoid boat of Howling Monkey {Mycstes 
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they are often larger than they are in man. The total 
length of the cerebral cavity is never so much as 2^ times 
the length of the basi-cranial axis. 

The sutures of the skull become entirely obliterated 
with age. In the gorilla the sutures assume a more 
dentated structure than is found in any other ape or in 
man. The intemasal suture becomes early obliterated 
in most of the Simiadce, The tentorium is sometimes 
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ossified, as in the CthincB and Myctits. From HyloJxUei 
downwards there is a small cerebellar fossa on the inner 
surface of the petrosal. 

The Vertebral Column. 

The vertebral or spinal column in all apes consists of the 
same regions as it does in man, and, with the exception of 
the coccygeal or caudal portion, these regions bear more 
or less the same proportions one to another as they do in 
him. That beautiful sigmoid curvature which exists in 
the human spine is not found in any ape; but the nearest 
approximation to it is found, not in the Simiinaiy but in 
the Cynocephalu In the latistemal apes the spinous pro- 
cesses are directed as in man, but in the rest their apices 
converge towards a single point in the back. 

The cervical region is relatively more elongated than in 
man in HylobcUesy Cynocephalus, and Ateles. The atlas is 
very man-like in Troglodytes and Simia, except that its 
transverse process is rather smaller and shorter relatively, 
and more curved dorsally. Except in Ateles and the 
Simiinoey it is almost always perforated by the vertebral 
artery, instead of being merely grooved by it. In Cyno- 
cephalus the atlas is exceedingly massive, and may, by very 
rare exception, develop a spinous process. The spines of 
the cervical vertebraj do not bifurcate beyond the second, 
and generally the spine of the seventh vertebra is the 
longest, at least with the exception of that of the axis. 
In the gorilla and orang, however, the spines of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth vertebrae are exceedingly elongated 
and longer than that of the seventh. The cervical neural 
laminae are wider antero-posteriorly, the vertebral column 
being supposed horizontal, in Hylobates and Ateles than 
in other forms. Beneath the anterior articular process 
(prezygopophysis) a marked prominence — the metapophysis 
— may be developed, and is particularly conspicuous in 
A teles. The costal plate of the sixth cervical is almost always 
larger than the homologous part in the other cervicals ; but it 
pr^ominates least in the chimpanzee and Nyctipithecus, 
The length of each centrum, compared with its breadth, 
is already greater in Troglodytes and Simia than in man. j 
In others the dimensions are about equal, except that in | 
Cynocephalusy AteleSy and Mycetes the length slightly ; 
exceeds the breadth. 

The dorsal vertehrm vary in number from eleven, as | 
sometimes in Cercopithecus and Macacusy to fourteen, as 
sometimes in HylobateSy or even to fifteen, as in Nycti- 
pithecus. In the Cebid(By above the HapalinoRy the number 
rarely falls below thirteen. In the orang the number is, 
as in man, twelve; in Troglodytes it is thirteen. The pro- 
portion of this region does not increase regularly with the 
number of its vertebrae. It attains its greatest relative 
length in AteleSy where it is over nine-twentieths of the 
totd length of the spine without the tail ; while in Nycti- 
piihecus it is relatively shorter than in Troglodytes or 
Simia, The increase in transverse diameter of the bodies 
of the vertebrae, as we proceed from before backwards, is 
exceptionally great in Hylobates and Cymcephalus. The 
lumbar* region contains from four to seven vertebrae. In 
the SimiincB and Cebince there are four or five, though in 
Cebus the number is often six. Its relative length is 
greatest in NyctipithecUSy Chrysothrixy the SemTupithe- 
cinoBy and Cynocephalus, It is least in the Simiince 
and Ateles, Tlie number of dorsal and lumbar vertebrae, 
taken together, is seventeen in Troglodytes and Simia, 
eighteen (mostly) in Ateles and Hylobates, apd nineteen 
in the rest. In most forms the dorsal and lumbar regions 
are about equal in length, but the lumbar region is 
the shorter in the SimUnce, and less than half the length 
*of the dorsal in the gorilla. The lumbar spinous processes 
are vertical, or project backwards in the SimUnce and in 
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! Ateles; in the other forms they project strongly forwards, 
especially in the lower Cebidce. The lumbar transverse 
processes always project outwards, more or less at right 
angles to the axis of the spine, or else forwards. In the 
Simiince and Ateles they are never inclined ventrally, but 
in some of the lower Simiadas they begin to be so ; ig the 
lower CeUdas they are so very decidedly. Only in Troglo- 
dytes and Simia are they inclined somewhat dorsally. In 
the last two genera the lumbar vertebrae are broader than 
their length ; in most other forms length is in excess. The 
length of the individual lumbar vertebrae, compared with 
the dorsal {e.g,, the longest lumbar with the ninth dorsal), 
is greatest in the lower Cebidce, rather less in the lower 
Simiadce, and least in the Simiince. 

The sacrum attains its greatest absolute length in the 
gorilla, but it is relatively longer than in man in all the 
Simiince, Of all the inferior apes, Hylobates has the 
relatively longest sacrum. The number of vertebrae in- 
cluded in the sacrum varies more or less with age. In 
the apes below the Simiince there are generally only two or 
throe sacral vertebrae. In Ateles, Hylobates, and Brachy- 
urns, there may be four ; while in the Simiince there are 
always five, and sometimes six sacral vertebrae. In most 
apes the sacrum and lumbar vertebrae appear to lie in one 
slightly curved line. Troglodytes presents in this respect a 
great contrast to the human structure. In Simia the 
sacro- vertebral angle is rather more marked; but sometimes 
in Cynocephalus it is so much so as almost to rival that of 
man. The same may be said of the concavity of the anterior 
surface of the sacrum. It is most marked in the Cyno- 
cephaliy and is more so in Simia than in Troglodytes. The 
sacrum gradually tapers posteriorly in Troglodytes and 
Simia, and more or less so in Hylobates, In the other 
Simiadce, however, the sacrum is very wide at its anterior 
end, and it then very rapidly contracts backwards, so that 
the transverse diameter of the third sacral vertebra is very 
much narrower than that of the first. In the Cebidce 
generally, and especially in Ateles, the contraction is not 
so marked. 

The caudal vertebree are always more than four in number, 
except in the Simiince and in Macacus inuus. In Cyno- 
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ephedus mormon (the mandrill), however, there are some- 
times only five vertebrae. The short-tailed Macctci and 
Braohyuri have from about fifteen to seventeen caudal 
vertebrae, the shortness of the tail being occasioned rather 
by a diminution in the size of the component vertebrae 
than by a decrease in their number. In the other forms 
the number varies between twenty and thirty-three, the 
latter being the number attained in the genus Ateles. The 
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pro{K>rtiou borne by this region of the spine to all the more 
anterior parts is greatest in AteleB^ almost three to one ; in 
the other longest-tailed genera it is rarely so large two 
to one. The absolute length of the tail is greatest in the 
Semnopiihecinm^ where also the individual caudal vertebrae 
attain their greatest length, namely, two inches. The 
caudal vertebrae generally increase in length as we proceed 
backwards from the sacrum, till about the seventh, eighth, 
or ninth, which, with the tenth and eleventh, are the 
longest caudal vertebrae in most long-tailed forms. In 
AtfhB, however, it is the eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth vertebrae that are the longest. In the SimiitKB 
and in Inmu the caudal vertebrae decrease in length as we 
proceed backwards. Except in the forms just named, all 
the first four caudal vertebra* possess a complete neural 
arch, sometimes six are so provided, but only in Attlee does 
the number attain eight. With the same exceptions, again, 
the first four caudal vertebrae unite by articular processes, 
while transverse processes (single or antero-posteriorly 
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double) exist in a great part of the tail In Ateles the caudal 
vertebra* are (as might be expected from the very prehensile 
character of the tail) exceptionally provided with bony 
processes serving as points of muscular attachment. Chevron 
Ijones and processes for their attachment are altogether want- 
ing only in the Himiinoe and in Macacue inuus. They attain 
their maximum in Atelesy where they present almost every 
variety of development in one or other part of the caudal 
region. 

Certain vertebral jirocesses, which in man are generally 
inconspicuous, and which are but little developed in the 
SmiincB, attain in lower forms a marked development. 
These are the metaj)ophy»es and anapophym. The first 
of these generally appear about the eighth or ninth dorsal 
vertebra, and may thence be traced backwards into the 
anterior caudal vertebne, where they end by coalescing 
with the prezygopophyses. In A teles these j processes may 
sometimes be traced as far forward as the third cervical 
vertebra. The anapophyses become, below the Sirniinm^ 
very conspicuous, projecting outwardis and backwards from 
one vertebra, and embracing the prezygopophysis of the 
vertebra next behind. Generally they may be traced from 
the eighth or ninth dorsal vertebra to the penultimate 
lumbar vertebra. They attain their maximum of relative 
size in the lower CehidoB, They may (as sometimes in 
Atelei and Cynocephalus) be traced on to the posterior 
cervical vertebrae, while they appear to coalesce with the 
transverse processes in the tail, and thus they may be 
developed ahnost throughout the vertebral column. The 
CehidoB often develop hyperapopky$e$ in the last dorsal 
and in the lumbar vertebrae. These processes are some- 
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what similar to anapophyses^ but are placed much higher, 
and each pair embraces the spinous process of the vertebra 
next behind. 

In most apes the sternum is quite narrow, and consists 
of a more or less enlarged manubrium, followed by a 
chain of sub-equal and antero-posteriorly elongated bones 
from three to six in number. In the Simiiwjs alone 
do we find a broad sternum, or one consisting of a 
manubrium, followed by one bone only, as in Hylohates, 
The orang presents a singular peculiarity, in that the 
breast-bone long remains made up of ossifications arranged 
in pairs, side by side, successively. The total number 
of ribs has already been indicated in speaking of the 
dorsal vertebrae. The true ribs are seven in number on each 
side in the highest forms, but in Hylohates there are some- 
times eight. In AieUs there are sometimes nine pairs. 
In Hapale the number varies from six to eight, and it is 
seven or eight in the other genera. The “angles*' of the 
ribs are never so marked as in man. They are most marked 
in Hylolates. Pithecia is distinguished by the greater 
relative breadth of the ribs. In no ape is the thorax half 
as broad again as it is deep from back to breast. Never- 
theless, in the Simiince^ its transverse diameter exceeds its 
dei)th by from about one-fourth to a little under one-third 
of the latter. In Ateles (and sometimes also in Mycetes) 
the thorax is wider than it is deep, but in all the rest 
it is narrow, being deeper than it is wide. 

The Appendicular Skeleton. 

The development of this part of the skeleton has been 
indicated in a general manner in sj>eaking of the external 
form. The length of the }>elvic limb compared with the 
pectoral one — the foot and hand being removed — attains 
in no ape the proportion that it does in man, t.f., 145 to 
100; the nearest approximation being made by Nycti- 
pithecus and Callithix^ namely, about 137 to 100. The 
length of the foot, compared with that of the hand, 
is exceptionally small in the Simiinct^ namely, from 84 
up to 115 to 100. Its greatest relative length is in 
Chrysothrix, viz., about 177 to 100. In man it is about 
134 to 100. The entire pectoral limb (measured from the 
summit of the head of the humerus to the distal end of 
the longest digit) is absolutely longest in the gorilla and 
orang. Its proportion to the spine is greatest in Hylohates^ 
where it may attain the proportion of 222 to 100. Next 
come Ateles 174, Simia 170, the gorilla 150, and the 
chimpanzee 152. The rest vary from 121 to a little 
shorter than the spine, except certain of the lower CebidoSj 
thus in Chrysothrix and Hapale it is less than 84 to 100. 
Only in the Simiinoe and in Ateles is the pectoral limb, 
without the hand, shorter than the spine. 

The scapula of the gorilla presents a remarkable likeness 
to that of man, but that of its congener, the chimpanzee 
(the posterior vertebral angle being so acute), is less like 
man’s than is that of the orang. The size of the supra- 
spinous fossa, as compared with the infra-spinousone,attaiDS 
its maximum in the gorilla and Mycetes. In Simia and 
the Pithedinoe the supra-spinous fossa is exceptionally 
small. The margin, corresponding with the superior 
margin of man’s scapula, is generally convex in the forms 
below the Simiihce (except Ateles and Pithecia\ and attains 
its maximum of convexity in aged Cynocephali. A supra- 
scapular notch is not well defined in the great majority of 
the SimiadoB^ but in some of the Cehidm {Aides and 
Mycetes) it is constantly, and in others often, so enclosed 
as to become a foramen. In Mycetes a remarkable flat pro- 
cess springs from the bridge of bone encircling this foramen. 
This process exists in no other genus. The surface for the 
teres major muMle projects out very strongly in the (7yfio- 
pitheemas and in Cebus and Chrysothrix, The aoromitm 
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and coracoid procenei are short in the lower Simiadm; 
both, are long in the Simiince and in Ateles. 

The clavike is well developed in every species of the 
order, and that of the orang is absolutely the lar^t ; and 
it is longest, compared with the spine, in that animal and 
in Hplobattif being as 28 or 32 to 100, while in the lower 
Cdndat it may be less than 12 to 100. This bone is 
exceptionally slender in Mycctes^ and is broadest in Troglo- 
dyte and the Cynopiikmncc, In the lower Simvodm 
a fossa is excavat^ teneath the acromial end of the bone. 
Rarely, as in Simia^ there is a very prominent deltoidal 
ridge. 

The hurMTui presents in all apes the same fossss and 
prominences as in man. Its length, as compared with the 
spine, is in HylobatcB 70 or 80 to 100 ; but in most apes 
its length, thus compared, is between 45 and 30 to 100. 
The articular surface of the head is directed backwards and 
inwards, instead of almost exclusively inwards, as in man. 
In this respect man is most resembled by the SimiincE. 
The tuberosities may project upwards slightly above the 
articular head, as in CynoceplialuB, Glenerally they are 
about on a level with its top, but may be decidedly l^low 
it, as in AteUa^ Hylobatcs^ and Simia, The radial border 
of the bicipital groove may be very prominent, as in 
CynocephaluB. The groove may be spanned by a bridge 
of bone, as sometimes in the chimpanzee. The position of 
the nutrient foramen varies even in different individuals. 
The supinator ridge is especially developed in CynocephaluB^ 
CebuBy and Hapale, In the Simiinc& it is only slightly 
developed. The external condyle is distinct in the SimiincB ; 
in the other genera it is closely applied to the capitellum. 
A suprarcondyloid foramen is never present normally in 
the SimiadoBy but is present more or less constantly in the 
CehidoBy from Cebus downwards, being perhaps most fre- 
quently absent in Hapale, Through this canal the brachial 
artery and median nerve pass. The projection of the 
radial margin of the trochlea is most prominent in the 
SimiincB and Hapale, It almost disappears in the Cyno- 
pithecinm. The radiuB and ulna are never ankylosed 
together in apes. They diverge most, medianly, one from 
another in the gorilla. The rs^ius is four-fifths the length 
of the spine in HylobatcBy and three-fifths in Simia and 
AtelcB, Mostly it is between three-tenths and two-fifths of 
the length of the spine, but may, as in Hapalcy bo only a 
quarter. The total length of the radius rather more fre- 
quently falls short of, than exceeds, that of the humerus. 
It exceeds it in Simia^ UylobateSy AteleSy CynocephaluBy 
and sometimes in the Scmnopithecinm. In all the others 
it falls short — in none, however, so much so as in man, 
Bra/chyurm approximating most to the human proportion. 
The r^ius is stoutest in CynocephaluBy slenderest in AtelcBy 
and, above all, in HylobaicB, The ulna varies, like the radius, 
in length and breadth. The olecranon is broad in the 
SimiinoBy but in the lower apes it is relatively larger, 
especially in Cynoeephalus and Mycetcs. The styloid pro- 
cess is very long in HylobatcBy where it develops a pro- 
minence, on its hinder side, for the internal lateral ligament 
of the wrist. In AtelcB this process is extremely long, 
having, as it were, a rounded articular head placed at the 
end of a peduncle. The ulna articulates with the carpus 
in all the apes except TroglodytcB and Simia, 

The skeleton of the ha^ attains its greatest bulk in the 
gorilla, but its greatest length in the orang. It may be 
more than half the length of the spine in HylobatcBy and 
hardly less in Simia and AtelcB, It may be but a fifth, as 
in ChrymAhrix, 

The ea/rpuB consists, in Troglodytccy of the same eight 
bones as in man. In all the other genera there is a ninth 
bone, the ifUermedium, Only in Hylobate does the length 
of the carpus considerably exceed its breadth — as 100 to 


82. The nearest approach to this is made by A itlcBy where 
the length is to the breadth as 100 to 107. The BcaphoidcB 
may, as in the gorilla and lower Simiadoey develop a large 
tuberosity. The intermedium has a flattened proximal 
surface, which joins the ulnar in.rt of the concave distal 
articul&r surface of the scaphoiaes. Its distal surface is in 
general deeply concave antero-posteriorly, and embraces 
the radial side of the head of the magnum. The bone 
appears to answer to part of the scaphoid of man. The 
eunei/ormcy except in Troglodytes and Simiay articulates 
directly with the ulna. The pisi/orme is small (as in man) 
in Simia and Atele ; it is very large in the gorilla and Cyno- 
cephaluBy and long but slender in Hylobates, Commonly 
it contributes to form, with the cuneiforme, a cup for 
the reception of the end of the styloid process of the ulna. 
The trapezium has sometimes, as, e,g.y in the gorilla and 
HylobatcBy a very large radial tuberosity. The surface for the 
reception of the first metacarpal is convex from the dorsal 
to the palmar surface of the bone, and sometimes it is more 
or less concave in the reverse direction, but this concavity 
is never so strongly marked as in man. In the highest apes 
there appears to be much irregularity as to its development. 
In Hylk)at€8 there is no trace of any concavity, but a 
strongly convex and rounded tubercle receives the articular 
cup of the base of the first metacarpal. In the lower 
Simiadet the concavity is sometimes present, and some- 
times in the Cebidoi (as, e,g.y occasionally in CebuB and 
Brachyuvus) a small saddle-shaped surface may be found. 
In Aieles the trai)ezium is large in spite of the rudi- 
mentary condition of the pollex, but there is no saddle. 
The trapezium is always so placed that the axis of the 
convexity of the saddle forms a marked angle with a line 
drawn across the articulations of the four outer metacarpal 
bones with the proximal row of carpals. In the gorilla 
this angle is, as in man, very open ; but in the chimpanzee 
and lower Simiadas it is smaller, the trapezium being, as it 
were, somewhat more pressed inwards, at its radial end, 
towards the middle of the palm. In the American apes 
the trapezium is well set out ; and this, no doubt, contri- 
butes to produce that very feeble opposition and palmad 
flexion of the pollex which have been noticed as existing 
m them. The magnum is not generally the largest carpal 
bone, but rather the unciforme, which latter has its palmar 
process sometimes very much produced, as is the case in 
JlylobatcB, The metacarpus attains its greatest absolute 
length in the third metacarpal of Simia, This segment 
may, as in UylobateSy attain the proportion of one -fifth the 
length of the spine. The metacarpals are longer and nar- 
rower proportionally in apes than in man. 

The phalanges are the same in number in apes as they are 
in man, except that in Ateles and Colobus the pollex may 
have but one small nodular phalanx or none. The phalanges 
are generally more curved than in man, and, except in the 
Ha^inocy the ultimate phalanges are always flattened from 
dorsum to palm. In the Hapalinoc they are laterally com- 
pressed, curved, and pointed to support the peculiar claws 
of that sub-family, ^e length of the pollex with its meta- 
carpal bears a much greater proportion to that of the spine 
in Hylobates and Simia thaa in man. With the exception 
of Ateles and ColohuSy the shortest thumb, thus estimated, is 
found in Nyctipiihecus and Chrysothrixy namely, 11 to 
100 . 

The pollex without its metacarpal, compared in length 
with the manus, is shortest (viz., as 17 to 100) in Hylo- 
bcUeSy and longest (viz., as 32 to 100) in Hapale, The 
pollex, when brought beside the index digit, rarely 
extends so far as in man, and does so only in the Cebidasy 
where, in the HapaliwXy it may reach nearly to the distal 
end of the proximal phalanx of the index. In Cyn^ 
cephalus it may reach the middle of that phalanx, while in 
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Troglodytes it reaches but very little beyond its proximal 
end. 

The entire pelvic limh^ measured from the summit of the 
femur to the distal end of the longest digit, is absolutely 
greatest in the gorilla, and then in the orang and the 
chimpanzee. If the pes be removed, then the leg of the 
chimpanzee is longer than that of the orang. 

Compared with the length of the spine, the entire pelvic 
limbs of Uylohaies and AUles 
are longest, namely, as 162 
or 169 to 100. That of 
Hapale is the shortest, being 
but as 1 10 to 100. Without 
the pes, the leg of Hapale is 
also shortest relatively com- 
pared with the spine, namely, 
as 77 to 100 ; while that of 
Hylohates is longest, namely, 
as 125 to 100. The os 
innominaturn is in every 
s]>ecies strikingly different 
in form from that of man. 

In absolute size this bone 
attains its maximum in the 
gorilla, where it is much 
larger than in man, and 
where the ilium is very 
broad. The external surface 
of the ilium is generally 
more or less concave, and 
concave only. In Troglo^ 
dytes and Simian however, it 
is more or less convex, but 
not as in man, and therefore 
there is no sigmoid curva- 
ture of the crest of the ilium, 
and there are no distinct 
gluteal lines. The internal fio, lo,— 8koi<*ton of the Ouriiia (Tro- 
surface of the ilium is gene- Fro... i)e Bi.u.TiUe. 

rally narrow and flat, or only slightly concave, except in 
the gorilla. The tul^rosity of the ischium is always a 
marked and more or less rugose enlargement of the bone ; 
but in the Simiadce below Troglodytes it is flattened and 
very much developed, and so much everted that sometimes 
(in Cynocephalus) its transverse exceeds its antero-posterior 
diameter. In the Cebidce it again becomes small, and 
more or less rounded. 

The spine of the ischium is generally very small, yet 
distinct. Only in Simla does it attain a considerable 
sharpness and prominence. The great sciatic notch is never 
very deep and concave, as in man. It is most concave in 
the gorilla, the orang, and in Cynocephalus, The lesser 
sciatic notch is generally represented by a, margin which is 
so slightly concave ‘as to be almost or quite straight save 
through the eversion of the tuberosity. The projection of 
the spine of the ischium produces in man a deep notch 
such as exists in no a{)e. The cotyloid notch, and the 
excavation continuous with it, are constantly present, even 
in Simiay where, however, it is very small and narrow, in 
harmony with the absence of the ligamentum teres* 

The femur's length, compared with that of the spine, is 
as 67 to 100 in HylohateSy 61 in Atelesy 54 in the gorilla^ 
47 in Simia, It is shortest in Chrysothrix^ 40, and Hapale, 
37. In the Simiinm it is shorter than in the humerus, 
its proportion to which in Simia is as 73 to 100. Only 
in some of the Semnopithecincs does its length exceed that 
of the humerus more than it does in man. The shaft of 
the femur is sometimes nearly straight, as in Hylohates 
and in most CAUUb, The femur is stoutest, relatively as 
well as absolutely, in the gorilla. It is slenderest in Hylo- 
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haies. The neck of the femur is longest in Simia and 
Hylohates ; shortest in Hapale* Except in the Simiinos 
and in Mycetes, the great trochanter is pointed at its upper 
end. The trochanteric fossa is shallow in the gorilla, but 
is in most forms deep. The lesser trochanter is at its mini- 
mum of relative size in the Simiinm, and is largest relatively 
in Hapale, and the posterior surface of the femur is in that 
genus wide and flat between the trochanters. The pit for the 
insertion of the ligamentum teres is always present, except 
in the orang and gorilla, where it is absent almost con- 
stantly in the first ape, occasionally in the second. In the 
Simiinm, Ateles, and Lagothrix the internal condyle pro- 
jects considerably further backwards than does the. external 
one. The angle formed by the neck of the femur with 
the shaft varies from about 155“ {Simia) to 128“ (the 
gorilla). 

The tibia and fibula never become ankylosed together. 
The tibia is absolutely longest in the gorilla. Its length, 
compared with that of the spine, is never so great as in 
man, except in Hylohates, in which it is slightly longer 
relatively. It is shortest in Mycetes, about as 37 to 100. 
Its length is generally less than that of the femur, but 
sometimes, in Hapale, it slightly exceeds it. It is never, 
however, so short compared with the femur as in man. 
The crest of the tibia is not so sharp as in man. The 
shaft is sometimes straight, as in Lagothrix and Pithecia, 
sometimes considerably curved, as in the gorilla and lower 
Cehidm, The malleolus is generally well -developed, but 
sometimes, as in the orang, very short. Its articular sur- 
face is sometimes nearly at right angles with the inferior 
surface of the shaft of the tibia, as in the chimpanzee ; 
sometimes it forms an obtuse angle with that surface, as 
in the gorilla, and still more in the orang. The distal 
articular surface of the shaft of the tibia is rarely hori- 
zontal, as in Ateles and Lagothrix, In the Simiadm and 
lower CehidAB the outer portion rises so that the articular 
surface slopes upwards and peronead. The fibula has its 
malleolus much produced outwards, projecting only about 
as much as, or rather less than, the tibial malleolus, where- 
as in man the flbular malleolus is much deeper than the 
tibial one. 

The length of the pes (or foot) is absolutely greatest 
in the orang and gorilla. Estimating the spine as 100, 
the length of the pes is as much as 53 in the orang; 
it approximates to man (35 to 100) most in the lowest 
Simiadm, and in Chrysothrix — 36 to 100. The propor- 
tional length of the pes to the rest of the pelvic limb is 
greatest in Simia (58 to 100), then in Nyctipithecus and 
Hapale (50 to 100), but never falling quite so low as in 
man, where it is 30 to 100. Its length, as compared with 
that of the tibia, is greatest in Simla (122 to 100). In all 
the rest it is more than four-fifths, except sometimes in 
Hylohates, which however is never so small as in man, i,e*, 
as 67 to 100. The length of the pes, compared with that 
of the manus, is greatest in Chrysothrix (177 to 100). In 
Ateles it sinks to 113 to 100, and in Hylohates to 85 or 
84 to 100. 

The absolute length of the tarsus is never so great as in 
man, though that of the gorilla is nearly as long. The 
rest of the foot is so much longer relatively in apes than 
in man, that, whereas in him the proportion of the tarsus 
to the whole pes is as about 46 to 100, it is only 39 to 
100 in the gorilla, which in this respect approaches nearest 
to man. The proportion sinks to 26 to 100 in Simia and 
Ateles, and 27 or 28 to 100 in Hylohdtes. Only in Simia 
and Hylohates is the tarsus ever less, or only a very little 
more, than twice the length of the carpus. The tarsus 
consists constantly of the same seven l^nes as in man, 
and these bones are so arranged, or bound together by* 
ligaments, as to form a trattsraiai and an antero-posterior 
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arch. In no ape, however, do the distal ends of the inner 
metatarsals form the anterior point of support of the antero- 
posterior arch, as in man. The os calcis is always, except 
in the gorilla, diorter compared with the spine than in 
man. The tuberosity may be produced upwards or down- 
wards, or both, and is concave or grooved behind, except 
in the gorilla. In no ape are the long axis of the heel 
or the peroneal and tibial surfaces of the os calcis so vertical 
as they are in man ; but the bone is always more or less 
twisted, so that the sustentaculum tali forms a more or 
less acute angle with the long axis of the tuberosity instep 
of a right angle, as in man. The twisting of the os calcis is 
very slight in Simia and Fitheciay and not great in A teles 
and HylohaXes, It is more marked in the lower SimiadoSy 
and more so still in Troglodytes, A narrowing of that part, 
which answers to the plantar surface of man, accompanies 
this in-twisting. In the gorilla that part of the os calcis 
which is behind the articular surface for the astragalus 
exceeds in length all the bone anterior to the hinder border 
of that surface ; and in this respect the gorilla may be said 
to have the longest heel of any ape, and a longer heel than 
man. The head of the astragalus is generally united to 
its body by a tolerably long neck. This neck is, however, 
in the gorilla shorter than even in man. The upper surface 
of this bone is less convex than in man, in Simiay Atelesy 
and the gorilla ; generally it is more convex than in man. 
The surface for the external malleolus forms, with the 
upi^er surface of the astri^alus, almost a right angle in 
llylohates (as in man), and an obtuse one in Ateles and 
Lagothrix, In most other apes (including Troglodytes) it 
forms on acute angle. The angle formed by the upper 
surface of the astragalus with that for the tibial malleolus, 
instead of being a right angle, as in man, is generally more 
or less obtuse, especially in the gorilla. The naviculare 
has sometimes its tuberosity greatly developed; this is 
especially the case in llylohates. The surfaces for the 
three cuneiform bones are generally more convex and 
concave respectively than in man. The ento-cuneiforme 
generally has its plantar and distal surfaces considerably 
longer than its dorsal and proximal surfaces respectively. 
These are exceptionally equal (as in man) in the orang and 
gorilla. The surface for the hallux is always strongly 
convex. The long axis of this articular surface always 
forms a more or less acute angle with a line drawn across 
the articular surfaces for the four outer metatarsals. In 
the lower Simiadte this angle is as acute as in man. In 
Troglodytes it is a little more oi)en, but not nearly so open 
as is the homotypal angle in the hand even of the same 
speciea The surface is never saddle-shaped in apes. In 
all a^)es, even in the chimpanzee, the distal tarsal segment 
is capable, as a whole, of a considerable degree of motion 
upon the proximal part, — i,e,y upon the astragalus and os 
calcis, — and this mobility is extreme in the orang. The 
absolutely longest metatarsal bone is the second of Simia, 
The metatarsus often exceeds the tarsus in length, but it 
may, as in the gorilla, fall much short of it, thus resem- 
bling man. The four outer metatarsals and the inner- 
most one diverge instead of being parallel, as in man. 
The former, except in the Sirniinas and in Atelesy are 
more rounded than in man, and their distal articular 
surfaces are less bent downwards, and are limited poste- 
riorly by a deeper transverse groove. The first metatarsal, 
compared in length with the spine, is longest in Hylobates 
(10 or 12 to 100), and shortest in ffapale (about 6 to 
100). It is always longer than the first metacarpal, 
except in Simia, Its proximal surface is generally more 
concave than in man, and its long axis is different. It is 
as if the metatarsal of man had been removed, softened, 
and then, after being turned, so that the dorsum looka 
inwards as well as upwards, reapplied to the convex ento- 
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cuneiforme, and thus stamped with an oblique depression. 
The angle formed by this surface, with a line traversing 
the articular heads of the four outer metatarsals, approxi- 
mates to a rectangle instead of to a straight line, as in 
man. 

The phalanges are alw&ys the same in number* as in 
n^an, except that the hallux of Simia has often but one. 
They are very like their homotypes in the manus, and are 
convex above, concave and flattened below. Only in 
the Uapalinm are the last phalanges laterally compressed 
instead of flattened. The pedal digits are never nearly so 
short relatively in apes as they are in man ; yet the pro- 
portion borne by the hallux, with its metatarsal, to the 
spine closely approximates in the gorilla to the proportion 
existing in man, and the proportion is exceeded in llylo- 
bates and Ateles, It is much in defect in Ilapalinmy 
where it is little more than one-tenth. Its proportion to 
the whole pes in llylohates (as in man) is nearly half, 
while in Simia it is but a quarter, and but little more in 
the llapalincB and the Semnopithecince, The hallux, when 
brought beside the second digit, never reaches so far as in 
man, but at most (as in the chimpanzee) to the proximal 
end of the second phalanx, or to the middle of the proximal 
phalanx (as in most Cebidoe)^ or a little beyond its base (as 
in Ilapale and the Semnopithecinm)^ or not nearly even to 
the distal end of the metatarsal (as in Simia), Except in 
Simia and some CehidWy notably Hapaky the hallux pro- 
jects further than does the pollex of the same individual 
when applied to the second digit of the manus. The 
hallux also always exceeds the pollex in absolute length, 
except in Ilapale and Simia, The length of the hallux, 
without its metatarsal, compared with that of the spine, 
is as 25 to 100 in the chimpanzee (as in man), 19 in the 
gorilla, and but 8 in Simia, The second digit of the pes 
is always longer than that of the maniis except in the 
SimUneSy which so far resemble man. The index digit, 
with its metatarsal, compared with the spine, is as 38 
to 100 in Simiay and it varies thence down to 21 in 
Cercopithecus, The longest digit of the pes always exceeds 
that of the manus, except in the SimiincB and Ateles, 

The Muscles. 

The muscles of apes are very similar in number, dis- 
tribution, and form to those of man, except that in the 
long-tailed forms {e,g,y Semnopithecus) the muscular bundles 
answering to the coccygeal muscles of man are so greatly 
developed as to form eight sets of caudal muscles. The 
latissimus dor si commonly sends on a slip, called the dorsch 
epitrochleary as far as the olecranon. Often there is a 
rhomhoideus capitis, and a muscle, called levator claviculcBy 
almost always descends from the cervical transverse pro- 
cesses to the outer part of the clavicle. The flexor langus 
pollicissxid flexor digitorum profundus are always more 
or less united. The extensor indicts commonly sends a 
tendon to the third digit as well as to the index, and at 
the same time the extensor minimi digiti sends a tendon to 
the fourth digit as well as to the fifth. An extensor primi 
intemodii pollicis is never developed, but the extensor ossis 
metacarpi pollicis is often doubled, even in the chim- 
panzee. In the orang the flexor longus pollicis sends a 
tendon only* to the index. In Hylobates the supinator 
longus is inserted into the middle of the radius, and there is 
an abductor tertii intemodii indicis going from the meta- 
carpal of the index to its ungual phalanx. Often the 
extensor brevis pollicis and the abductor longus become 
more or less united. In spite of the rudimentary condition 
of the thumb in Ateles, its muscles exist, though in a rudi- 
mentary condition, but in Hapale the opponens pollicis is 
wanting. 

The lower limb in the orang generally wants the 
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ligajMntwn teres^ nvhich seems to be sometimes absent 
in the gorilla also. The plutasi muscles of apes are 
feeble and small, and are inserted low down on the femur. 
Only in the gorilla are they large enough to cause a small 
buttock to protrude over the ischiatic tuberosities, but even 
in this ape the buttocks do not meet so as to conceal the 
anus. Apes have an extra muscle, called the scansorius, 
which passes down from the edge of the ilium to the great 
trochanter of the femur, and must act as a powerful rota- 
tor of the thigh inwards. The ffmcilis is much broader 
than in man, and is inserted lower down on the tibia than 
in him, as is also the case with the semi-membranosus and 
semUendinosus. The short head of the Aiccps femoris is 
generally wanting. The ffastrocnemei and soleus are 
flatter than in man, and the latter has only a fibular origin. 
In the lower SimtadcB the plantaris passes over the 
pulley ‘like end of the os calcis, and goes to the plantar 
fascia. No ape seems to have any peroneus Urtius^ but 
we may find even in Semnopithecua a slender peroneus 
quinti digiti passing behind the outer malleolus, and going 
to the metatarsal of the fifth digit, while in the Cehidoe we 
may also have a peroneus quarti digiti going similarly to 
the fourth digit. The tibialis aniicus may 1^ divided, as 
even in the chimpanzee, like its homotype the extensor ossis 
metacarpi pollicis. The muscles of the foot, with the 
exception of the interossei, resemble the muscles of the foot 
of man, and not those of his hand. As regards the inter- 
ossei even, the difference is very slight. It consists in the 
insertion of the tendon of that dorsal interosseous mass 
which is interposed between the second and third meta- 
tarsals, into the proximal phalanx of the third digit (as in 
the human hand), instead of into that of the second digit 
(as in the human foot). The hallux in the orang is, in 
spite of its imj)erfect development, provided with an 
opponens muscle. The flexor lyrevis digitorum pedis does 
not, in apes, arise exclusively from the os calcis, and the 
flexor accessorius arises from the surface of the deep flexor 
tendons. The last named muscle may be wanting, as 
sometimes at least in Hylobates, A muscle, called the 
abductor ossis metacarpi quinti^ exists even in the chim- 
panzee. In the lower Cebidcfi, and especially in the 
Hapalince, the interossei become true flexores breves^ and 
altogether cease to be visible on the dorsum of the foot. 

The Brain. 

The absolute size of the brain never in any ape ap- 
proaches that of man. Thus the cranial capacity is never less 
than 55 cubic inches in any normal human subject, while in 
the orang and chintimnzee it is but 26 and 27 ^ cubic inches 
respectively. The relative size of the brain varies inversely 
with the size of the whole body, but this is the case in 
warm-blooded vertebrates generally. The extreme length 
of the cerebrum never exceeds, as it does in man, two and 
a quarter times the length of the basi-cranial axis. The 
proportion borne by the brain to its nerves is less in the 
apes than in man, as also is that borne by the cerebrum 
to the cerebellum. In general structure and form the 
brain of apes greatly resembles that of man. Each half of 
the cerebrum contains a triradiate lateral ventricle, and 
though in some Simiadon the posterior cornu is relatively 
shorter than in man, it again becomes elongated in the 
CebideXg and in many of the latter it is actually longer 
relatively than it is in man. The posterior lobes of the 
cerebrum are almost always so much developed as to cover 
over the cerebellum, the only exceptions are the strangely 
different forms, Mycetes and Uylobaies syndactylus. In 
the latter the cerebellum is slightly uncovered, but it is 
80 considerably in the former. In Chrysolkrix the pos- 
terior lobes are much more largely developed relatively 
than they are in man. The cerebrum has almost always 
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a convoluted external surface. In this group, however, 
as in mammals generally, a much-convoluted cerebrum is 
correlated with a considerable absolute bulk of body. 
Thus in Hapale (and there only) we find the cerebrum 
quite smooth, the only groove being that which represents 
the Sylvian fissure. In Simia and Troglodytes^ on the 
contrary, it is very richly convoluted. A hippocampus 
minor is present in all apes, and in some of ^e CeHdaa 
it is much larger relatively than it is in man, and is abso- 
lutely larger than the hippocampus major. Of all apes, 
the orang has the brain which is most like that of man ; 
indeed, it may be said to be like man’s in all respects, 
save that it is much inferior in size and weight, and that 
the cerebrum is more symmetrically convoluted and less 
complicated with secondary and tertiary convolutions. If 
the brain of Simia be compared with that of Troglodytes^ 
we find the height of the cerebrum in front greater in pro- 
portion in the former than in the latter ; also the ** bridging 
convolutions,” though small, are still distinguishable, 
while they are absent in the chimpanzee. Nevertheless, 
this character cannot be of much importance, since it re- 
appears in AtdeSs while two kinds of the genus Cehus (so 
closely allied as to have been sometimes treated as one 
species) differ strangely from each other in this respect. 
The corpus callosum^ in apes generally, does not extend so 
far back as in man, and it is very short in Piihecia. In 
the orang and chimpanzee there are, as in man, two corpora 
alhicantia^ while in the lower monkeys there is but one. 
The vermis of the cerebellum is larger in the Cehidoe than 
in the Simiadoe. In all apes below the SimiinoB^ each 
lateral lobe of the cerebellum gives off a small lobule, which 
is received into a special fossa of the petrous bone. Cer- 
tain prominences of the medulla oblongata^ termed corpora 
trapezoidea^ which are found in lower mammals, begin to 
make their appearance in the Cebidce. 

The Teeth. 

The teeth of apes consist, as in man, of incisors, 
canines, premolars, and molars ; but the series of teeth no- 
where forms so perfect an arch as in man, the opposite 
series of grinding teeth tending to become more parallel. 
No ape has the teeth placed in one uninterrupted series in 
each jaw, as is the case in the human species, but there is 
always a small interval (diastema) between each upper 
canine and the adjacent incisor, and between each lower 
canine and the adjacent premolar. This condition is due 
to the excessive size of the canines, the interspaces giving 
passage to the apices of these teeth. This prolongation of 
the canines into tusk-like weapons of offence and defence 
(especially developed in the males), makes a great difference 
between the aspect of the dentition in apes and man. 

I The number of the teeth is the same as in man in the 
Simiadoe. The Cebidoe have an additional premolar on 
each side of each jaw, and the Hapalinoe^ besides this, have 
a true molar the less. The incisors are always nearly 
vertical, save in the Pithecinoe^ when their apices project 
strongly forward. The canines are always considerably 
longer than the incisors, except in the genus Hapale^ where 
the lower incisors equal the canines in length. The pre- 
molars differ structurally from the molars much as in man, 
save that the first lower premolar may be modified in 
shape to give passage to the upper canine, as is specially 
to be seen in Cynoc^alus. The grinding surface of the 
molars consists generally of two transverse ridges, each 
end of each ridge projecting more than the intermediate 
part, and so giving rise to* four tubercles. In Simla and 
however, we find in the upper molars an 
additional structure, which also exists in man. This is a 
ridge which runs obliquely from the front inner tuberclq 
(or cusp), outwards and badewards to the hind outer 
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tuberde. In the rest of the Simiada this ridge is want- 
ing, but it reappears in AteleB and MyctitB amongst the 
Cthidm. In the HapalintB the tubercles of the molars are 
more produced and sharp-pointed, in harmony with their 
decide^y insectivorous habits. The last lower molar may 
be redu(^ or much enlarged as compared with the others. 
Thus in Cen^pUkecuB talapoin it h^ but three tubercles, 
while in the Macaci and Cynocephali it is very large, and 
has five well-developed cusps. The number of milk teeth 
is as in man, save that the CehidcB have an additional milk 
molar. In general the canines are the last teeth to be 
cut of the permanent dentition. Their cutting sometimes 
causes such constitutional disturbance as to produce con- 
vulsions and death. In the gibbons, however, the canines 
accompany, if they do not precede, the appearance of the 
hindmost molar, while in the orang they at least sometimes 
make their appearance before that grinder. 

Organs op Nutrition and Excretion. 

The alimentary, circulating, and excretory organs of 
apes closely resemble those of man. The mouth is 
always guarded by /tps, which, though generally thin, 
are often very mobile and extensible, the lower lip 
having no frsenum in the orang, and this is also absent in 
though it may be present in other forms, as, ^.y., in 
TroglodyitB and CynocephaluB, 

The tongue is much longer relatively in most apes than 
in man ; but it may closely resemble his, as does that of 
the orang, in which the circumvallate papdlae are collected 
in a V-shaped aggregation, while there may be only two 
auch papillae, as in Cynocephalve and AteleB, In Hylohates 
the tongue is in this respect man-like ,* yet in that genus 
we first meet with a Buhdingual process (which becomes 
much larger in the lower apes), in the form of a little 
conical bifid membrane. This structure is formed by the 
union of the processes upon which open the sub-maxillary 
ducts — ^processes much elongated in the chimpanzee, 
though man-like in the orang. 

The uvula is generally present, but becomes rudimentary 
in the Cehidoe generally, though it exists as a relatively 
thick, short structure in IJapale, It is long and pointed 
in SenmopithecuBy and plainly visible in Hylobates and 
Troglodytes, On the other hand, in Simla it is disguised 
by the extensive development of the membranous edge of 
the velum palati on each side of it. 

The Btomach is simple in all the apes except the Semno- 
pithecinoB. It is especially human in shape in HylohateSy 
except that the pylorus is somewhat more elongated and 
distinct. It is of a rounded form in Pitheciay and in Hapale 
the cardiac orifice is exceptionally near to the pylorus. In 
the Semnopithecinas the stomach is extremely sacculated, 
especially at the cardiac end, being, in fact, very like a 
colon spirally coiled. It is in the stomach of these apes 
that the oriental Bezoar stones are found. 

The intestine in apes is devoid of valvules conniventesy 
but is always provided with a well-developed caecumy 
though it is short and conical in Cynocephalus, Only in 
the SimiinoB do we find a vermiform appendix. 

The colon may be much longer relatively than in man, 
as in Simia and Troglodytes, It may be greatly sacculated, 
as in Hylobates; or devoid of sacculations, as, in Cehus, 
As in fcetal man, so in the lower apes, only the right 
extremity of the mesocolon is involved in the formation of 
the great omentum, the middle and left parts of the meso- 
colon lying behind, and independent of the omentum. 
This is not, however, the case in the SimiindSy which are 
more like adult man in this respect. 

The liver, may be very like man’s, especially in Hylohatesy 
• the orang, and the chimpanzee ; but in the gorilla both 
the right apd left lobes are cl^ by a fissure almost as 


much as in Cynocephalus. In the Semnopithecinas the 
liver is much divide^ and it is placed obliquely to accom- 
modate the sacculat^ stomach. The lateral lobes of the 
liver are in Hapale very much larger than the central lobe. 
The caudate lobe is very large in the CebidoBy especially in 
AteleSy and above all in PiSiecia. There is always % gall- 
bladder. 

The larynx is in many apes furnished with sac-like 
appendages. These are different in different species as 
regards number, size, and situation. They may dilata- 
tions of the laryngeal ventricle (opening into the larynx 
below the false vocS chords), as in Simia and Troglodytes, 
They may open above the false vocal chords so as to be, 
in fact, extensions of the thyro- hyoid membrane, as in 
Hylobates, There may be but a single median opening in 
the front part of that membrane at the base of the epi- 
glottis, as in the Simiadoe below the Simiinat, There may 
be a single median opening at the back of the trachea, just 
below the cricoid cartilage, as in Ateles, There may be but 
a single sac, or there may be five, as sometimes in Mycetes, 
These may be enormous, meeting in the middle line in 
front, and extending down to the axilla?, as in the gorilla 
and orang. A sac may occupy the cavity of the expanded 
body of the hyoid bone, as in Mycetes, 

The os hyoides has its basilar part generally somewhat 
more convex and enlarged than in man ; but in Mycetes it 
becomes greatly enlarged and deeply excavated, so as to 
form a great bony bladder-like structure. 

The cornua of the hyoid are never entirely absent, but 
the anterior or lesser cornua may be so, as in Mycetes, The 
anterior cornua never exceed the posterior cornua in length; 
but they may be {e,g,y in Cercopithecus) more largely 
developed relatively than in man, and they may even be 
jointed structures, as in hagothrix. 

The lungs have generally the form of those of man ; but 
the right lung may have four lobes, as, e,g,y in Hylobates, 

The great arterial trunks in Simia and Troglodytes are 
arranged as in man. In Hylobates and the lower apes, 
however, the left carotid may take its origin from the 
innominate artery. 

The Generative Or«an3. 

The generative organs are, in common with the other 
parts of the body, formed on the same model as in the 
human species. The penis is pendulous, t.^., hangs freely, 
instead of being (as in the dog) bound to the ventral sur- 
face of the abdomen. The prepuce, however, is without a 
frsenum. The testes are relatively large, and descend into 
a scrotum. In some species, however, they do not descend 
BO much as they do in man, but remain just outside the 
inguinal ring, and are thus placed rather beside than 
beneath the penis. These parts, as has been said, are 
brightly coloured in some of the lower Simiadoe, The penis 
is furnished with a boTie in all the apes below the Anthro- 
poid ones, and probably in the latter also, since the chim- 
panzee has one about one-third of an inch long and gristly 
at each end. In all apes the uterus is single, and not two- 
homed ; but it is more elongated relatively in monkeys 
than in the human species. The clitoris is well-developed, 
but boneless in the SimiadoBy and is large even in Troglo- 
dytes niger,^ In the Cehidee it contains a bone ; and in 
some genera, especially in the Cehinasy it is enormously 
developed, so as to be very easily mistaken for a penis. 
In AUleSy however, its length is mainly due to its extremely 
elongated prepuce. 

The placenta of apes is discoidal and deciduate, and is 
generally bilobed. Sometimes, however, as in MyceteSy it 
is single. It is especially thick in proportion in the 
HapaJRnoe, In the Simiadas there is but one umbilical 
vein, but in the Cebidee there are two. 
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GuUUum in the lovres Simiadce lasts about seven months, 
but in the Hapalinas only three months. 

MeMtru<U%on occurs periodically, but the excretion is 
less sanguineous than in the human species. In the lower 
Simiadoe it is chiefly manifested by a turgescence of the 
exteri^l organs, which may extend widely in the parts 
ac^acent, and even beneath the tail. 

Lactation lasts, in the better known forms, for an average 
of six months, and the young are carried at the breast in 
a very human attitude. 

DISTRIBUTION IN TIME. 

There appears as yet to be no evidence of the existence 
of apes earlier than during the Miocene period. This 
absence of evidence must by no means be taken as a con- 
clusive proof of their non-existence, since, as Dr Falconer 
has pointed out, we ought not to exj)ect to find ape 
fossils often. Wo ought not to expect this, because the 
agility and arboreal life of these animals enable them to 
escape local inundations, and other causes of destruction 
and speedy burial, to which more sluggish and terrestrial 
animals are exposed. When they fall dead they are almost 
immediately devoured by carnivorous animals and feeders 
on carrion, and it is owing to this that their remains are so 
rarely found in India, on which account the Hindoos 
believe that they bury their dead. 

Two teeth found in Suffolk were at first described by 
Professor Owen as those of ai>es, under the title Macacus 
tocasnua. This opinion, however, he has since withdrawn.^ 

A fragment of a right maxilla, from Soleure in Switzer- 
land, was described by Kutimeyer in 1862, under the 
name Coenopithema lemuroidea. But the recent discovery 
of fossil lemurs in France renders the ape character of 
this fragment (which was always doubtful) still more un- 
certain. 

When we enter upon Miocene deposits we find plentiful 
and unquestionable remains of apes now extinct. In India, 
in the Sewalik hills, the astragalus of a Semnopithecua 
(resembling entellua) has been found. Also jaws and 
teeth of other forms allied to Semnopithecua and Macacua 
have been discovered, one with an upper jaw nearly as 
large as that of the existing orang. These fossils, how- 
ever, exhibit no remarkable difference in form from the 
bones of existing apes. 

In Europe a very remarkable ape fossil, named Dryo- 
pithectLB fontani (Lartet), has been found at Saint Gaudens 
in France. A lower jaw and humerus were there obtained, 
but isolated teeth have also been met with in the Suabian 
Alps. This creature was an ape belonging to the highest 
sub-family, SimihuCy and was allied to Uylohateay but of 
greater bulk than any existing gibbon. 

Two other species of ape have been found allied to Hylo- 
haieay but of smaller size than DryopLihecua, and show- 
ing some probable affinity to Semnopithecua, These are 
Pliopithecua arUujuua (Lartet), and P. plaXyodon (Bieder- 
mann). Of the former, two imperfect lower jaws were 
found in fresh-water deposit at Sansan, near Auch, in France ; 
while of the latter, an upper jaw has been found in Zurich 
at Elgg, in the upper fresh-water Molasse there. Another 
ape (probably of the Simiinm\ of which a lower jaw has 
b^n found in the lignite bed at Monte Bamboli in Tuscany, 
has been named by G. M. Gervais, Oreopithecua hamhdii, 

M. Gaudry has also found a rich deposit of ape relics at 
Pikermi in Greece. He has sent thence to Paris parts of 
as many as twenty-five individuals, while other remains are 
preserved in Munich, and no less than five crania at Milan. 
These remains have been placed by Wagner in a new 


genus, MtaopUkecuc, They are very interesting, as show- 
ing a somewhat intermediate structure compared with 
living apes. The cranium and dentition bear affinity to 
StmnopiihecuCy but the limbs are rather those of Macacua, 

Certain figments found at Ep^lsheim fin strata of the 
same geologicd age as the Pikermi deposits) have also been 
attributed to the former genus; while five mandibula, 
found at Steinheim in Wiirtemberg, have received the 
name, from Fraas, of Semnopithecua grandomia 

Amongst the rich palasontological treasures which have 
recently been found in the North American Miocene deposits 
are certain teeth and fragments, which, it has been sug- 
gested, may be those of apes. At present, however, their 
nature is quite problematical, though the presence of apes 
at that period in America would be a fact of extreme 
interest, if sufficient remains could be found to determine 
whether such apes were Simiadoe or Cehidcey or forms inter- 
mediate between the two. 

The Pliocene deposits have not yet yielded much in 
the way of ape remains. Some teeth from Montpellier 
(found in fresh-water marl) have been named Semnopithecua 
Monapeaaulanua by M. Gervais, while part of a lower jaw 
from the same locality has been called Macacua priacua. 
Other fragments of jaws, and some teeth of Macad, have 
been found in the Val dAmo, and are preserved at Pisa, 
Turin, and Florence. A single tooth from Grays, Essex, 
has been described by Professor Owen as Macacua plio^ 
ccenua. 

In America, besides the Miocene fragments before re- 
ferred to, numerous bones of Mycetea and other genera 
have been found in the caves of Brazil. These, however, 
appear to be, geologically speaking, quite recent, and they 
closely resemble th^e bones of apes now living in that 
region. 

For further details as to fossil apes, an article may be 
referred to (a translation from the Italian) by Major 
Forsyth, in the Annala and Magazine of Natural Uiatory^ 
for the month of September 1872. 

GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION, 

The apes are, as far as is yet certainly known, at present 
almost confined to tropical latitudes. Their most northern 
limits in the Old World are Gibraltar {Macacuc inuua)^ 
Moupin, in Thibet {Macacua thibetanua and Semnopithecua 
roxellanop\ and Japan {Macacua apedoaua). In the New 
World the highest northern latitude certainly known to be 
attained is 18“ or 19“ {Atelea melanochir) in Southern 
Mexico, but they possibly reach even latitude 23“. Father 
David, however, sees no reason (considering the severity 
of the climate of Moupin) why apes should not also be 
found in the mountains of Northern China, and the natives 
have repeatedly assured him they are to be found there. 
Southwards, apes are found to near the Cape of Good 
Hope, and the island of Timor {Macacua cynomolgua\ in 
the Indian Archipelago, in the Old World, and to about 
30“ in Brazil and Paraguay, in the New World. As to 
vertical extent, a Semnopithecua has been seen near Simlah, 
at a height of 1 1,000 feet ; Dr Hooker saw monkeys in the 
Himalaya at an elevation above 8000 feet ; and Semnapi- 
thecua roxellanae and Macacua thabetamu were found by 
Father David inhabiting the Snowy Mountains of Moupin, 
in Thibet, at an elevation of aboul 8000 metres, where 
frost and snow last several months. la Miocene times 
the ape range was more extensive— 4 iiaiely, to Greece, 
Tuscany, the South of France, Zurich, Wiirtemberg, and 
even to Essex. 

Some of the localities richest in monkeys are islands, 
such as Ceylon, Borneo, Sumatra, and Java ; and apes are < 
also found in Trinidad, and the island of Fernando Po. 


^ Ann, and Mag, of Nai, Hiat, 1862, p. 240. 
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There are, however, certain ialands which seem eminently 
well suited to support an ape population, where apes, 
nevertheless, are conspicuous by their absence. Such are 
the West Indian Island^ Mad^jascar,! ^nd New Guinea ; 
moreover, no ape inhabita tropical Australia. These facts 
become the more remarkable, if, as Father David suspects, 
apes exist in Northern China to-day. Evidently it is not 
climate which prevents their existing in Central Europe 
now. The continents of Africa, south of the Sahara *, of 
Asia, south of the Himalaya; and of America, from 
Panama to the southern part of Brazil, are, with the 
islands before mentioned, the special ape regions of the 
existing fauna. 

There is a remarkable difference between the ape popu- 
lation of the New and the Old World, the latter being 
inhabited exclusively by SimiadcB, the former as exclusively 
by the Celddce. Europe has but a single ape species ; and 
Asia, north of the Himalaya, has but the few found in 
Thibet, China, and Japan. Africa, north of the Sahara, 
is zoologically a part of Europe, and there also Macacus 
inuu8 is found, which is the only African species of the 
genus. African apes are the chimpanzee and gorilla of 
the west coast, the former extending eastwards to 28^ R 
long. ; the Colohi (which are, in fact, but the African form 
of Semnopithecu8\ the long-tailed Cercopiiheci^ including 
mangabeys (or white-eyelid monkeys) ; and, lastly, the 
baboons, CynocephalL The genus Cynocephaltia extends 
into Arabia; but that, zoologically speaking, is a part of 
Africa. The Asiatic regions possess the orang (Simia) (in 
Borneo and Sumatra), the long-armed apes (Hylohates)^ the 
Semnopithecif and MacacL 

One form of Macacus, and a very peculiar one (M, niger\ 
is found in the islands Batchian and Celebes ; and it is a 
noteworthy fact that this, the most baboon-like of all the 
Macad, should only exist in a region so extremely remote 
from Africa. The genus Macacus is the most widely 
spread of any existing genus — namely, from Gibraltar, 
North Africa, Thibet, and Japan (perhaps even from 
Northern China), down to the island of Timor, and from 
the north-west of Africa in the west, to Batchian, Japan, 
and the Philippine Islands in the east. In ancient 
times this genus seems to have extended to France, and 
even to Essex. It is interesting to note that, in the 
Miocene period, the geographical range of the apes of India 
was much greater. Gibbon-like monkeys existed in the 
south of France, while forms intermediate between Semir 
nopitJutcus and Macacus abounded in Greece. 

In America, north of Panama, the genera as yet known 
to be represented are Ckrysothrix, Nyctipithecus, Cebus, 
Aides, Mycetes, and llapale, in Veragua ; Nyctipiihecus, 
Cehus, Ateles, and Mycetes, in Costa Rica and Nicaragua ; 
Aides and Mycetes, in Guatemala ; and Aides, in Southern 
Mexico. Brazil is, of course, the headquarters of the 
American apes ; but different portions of that vast region 
have a somewhat different ape fauna. Thus the genus 
Eriodes appears in South-Eastern Brazil to represent the 
species of AieUs inhabiting the more northern and western 
parts of the empire. Southwards, the genera Cebus, 
Mycetes, Chrysoihrix, and Calliihrix extend furthest ; but 
they do not probably all extend to the furthest limit yet 
known, namely, 30“ S. The species found farthest south 
are Mycetes caraya, Cehus faiudlus, and CaXliihrix per- 
sanaius, 

ZOOLOGICAL POSITION AND AFFINITIES OF APES. 

By universal consent apes are placed in the highest rank 
of all brutes, and, excepting man, are generally taken to 


^ Madagascar is tlie special home of the half-apes or lomurs. 
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I be the most i^rfect animals of the mammalian class. It 
I may be questioned, however, whether, if the animal man 
had never existed, this place would be assigned them by 
any observing intelligence. The half -apes, or lemurs, 
commonly placed in the same order with them, are cer- 
tainly inferior mammals ; and it might be contended that 
the perfection of the mammalian type is rather to bemund 
in the Felidas (or cat family), by reasoning analogous to 
that by which it might also be contended that birds (with 
their differentiated limbs, perfect circulating and respira- 
tory systems, acute sense organs, complex instincts, and 
teachableness) are really the highest of all vertebrate 
animals, and represent the vertebrate type of structure 
carried to the highest degree of perfection yet attained. 

The question as to which animals are most nearly allied 
to apes is one by no means easy to answer. Leaving man 
aside (whose close anatomical resemblance to apes is so 
obvious), it is at present extremely difficult to say what 
are the apes’ true zoological affinities. It is to be hoped that 
future paleeontological researches may afford us materials 
for tracing these out ; but at present a chasm separates 
the apes from every other group of animals. The half- 
apes, or lemurs, were generally considered to lead down 
from the apes towards the insectivora, and thence to the 
implacentai mammals ; but the differences between the 
apes and lemurs are so many and great, that it cannot be 
considered otherwise than in the highest degree improbable 
that (on the Evolution hy{>othe8is) they took origin from 
any common root-form that was not equally the progenitor 
of other mammalian orders. 

But if the apes cannot be considered to show evidence 
of genetic affinity with any other mammalian order, do 
they constitute so homogeneous a group as to suggest the 
former existence of one ancient root-form common to them 
all ? To this question it may be answered that the differ- 
ences between the Simiadas and Cehidoe are such as to render 
it doubtful whether they may not have had respectively 
quite different origins, and whether their resemblances 
may not have been superinduced by similarity of needs 
and conditions. The differences referred to are as to — 
(1), dentition ; (2), nasal septum ; (3), tail — the Cebidee 
showing a tendency to a curled tail-end, while the Simiadee 
never manifest any such tendency; (4), cheek pouches; 
(5), ischiatic callosities ; (6), general form and habit of 
body ; (7), opposability of the thumb ; (8), bony meatus 
auditorius exiemus. All these characters, token together, 
seem to make it probable that the Cebidee and Simiadas are 
not diverging offshoots from some common ape parent, but 
that they have arisen in an independence as complete as 
that between the origin of either of them and the origin of 
the lemuroids or carnivores. Possibly further discoveries 
in the Miocene deposits of North America will reveal to 
us transitional forms between the Old and the New World 
apes, but the existence of such forms cannot certainly as 
yet be affirmed. It may be asked, however. Can the 
genera, which possess so many i)oint8 in common as Cehus 
and Cercopithecus, have come to resemble each other inde- 
pendently? ^ To this it may be replied, that the number 
of similarities of structure which must have had an inde- 
pendent origin is so great that it is difficult to see why 
those of the. two genera named may not also have had such 
an origin. As examples of such similarities of independent 
origin, the following structures may be referred to : — The 
bony covering of the temporal fossa in Chelonia, Pdobaies, 
and Lophiomys ; the compound tooth structure of Orycte- 
ropus and Mylichaiis ; the coexistence of a certain form of 
dentition with a saltatory habit in Macropus and Macrosee- 
tides ; the presence of but eight carpal bones in Troglodytes 
and Indris ; the course of the vertebral artery in Auchenia 
SknAMyrmecophaga; theflyingmembranein certain squirrels 
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and phalangera ; the canines and premolars of CanU and 
Thylacinw; the grinders of Peromel€$ and Urotrichm; 
the external form and habit of body of Musy SoreXy 
and Ante^hinus ; and the peculiar dorsal shields in tortoises 
and certain frogs. But if some naturalists are disposed to 
admit that the common origin of the Cthidoe and SimiadcB 
may to very doubtful, can they be even sure of that of 
Cercopithecu^ and Hylohates f It has been recently sug- 
gested, that the Artiodaetyla and the FerissocUwtyla (the 
even and the odd -toed ungulates) may be genetically 
independent (their common characters being merely ad- 
aptive, functional ones), as also with the Balcenoidea 
(whales), and Delphinoidm (dolphins). The response of 
organisation to need being such as it is (structure and 
function manifesting themselves so simultaneously), the 
discrimination between genetic and adaptive characters 
must always be a work of extreme delicacy. In the 
presence of the various genealogical trees of animal descent 
which have been so hastily put forward of late, a judicious 
scepticism seems the attitude best warranted by the 
evidence yet obtained. If so many similar forms have 
arisen in mutual independence, then the affinities of the 
animal kingdom, or even of the mammalian class, can 
never be represented by the symbol of a tree. Rather, we 
should conceive the existence of a grove of trees, closely 
approximated, greatly differing in age and size, with their 
branches interlaced in a most complex entanglement. The 
great group of apes is composed of two such branches; 
but their relations one to another, to the other branches 
which represent mammalian groups, and to the trunks 
from which such branches diverge, are problems still await- 
ing solution. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the Simtadas and 
CebidoB together form a most natural group, and are 
closely alli^ with man in structure. Moreover, as man is 
the highest animal, and, zoologically considered, differs 
less from even the lowest ape than such ape differs from 
any other animal, man and apes must be placed together in 
one order, which may well bear its primitive Linnean 
name, ‘‘ Primates Whether any other animals (and, if 
any, what> should also be included in this order, are ques- 
tions for the consideration of which the reader is referred 
to the heading Mammalia. 
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APELDOORN, a flourishing town in the Netherlands, 
in the province of Guelderland, 17 miles N. of Amheim, 
with large paper-mills, and a population of upwards of 
12,000. A short distance off is the Castle of Loo, the 
favourite residence of King William 1. 

APELLAS, a Greek sculptor, mentioned by Pausanias 
(vi. 1, 6) as the author of a group at Olympia, representing 
a quadriga, with the statues of a charioteer and of Cynisca, 
the sister of Archelaus. This group having been executed 
to commemorate the chariot victory gained by Cynisca at 
the Olympic games, 420 b.c., the date of the artist is ob- 
tained. A bronze sculptor of the same name, and probably 
the same person, occurs in Pliny (Waf. //tsf., xxxiv. 86). 

APELLES, the most celebrated of ancient Greek painters. 
The date assigned to him by Pliny {Kat, HinLy xxxv, 79) 
is 332 B.C., and with this agrees the fact of his having 
been the court painter of Alexander the Gi oat, who it was 
said would allow no one else to paint his portrait, though, 
in point of fact, portraits of him by other artists are known 
(Pliny, vii. 93 and 125 ; Horace, ii. 1, 239 ; Cicero, 
Ad Fam,f v. 12, 13). Apelles had worked before then for 
Philip, the father of Alexander, and with a career of nearly 
half a century, was at work after in the time of the first 
successors to Alexander’s empire. He was born at 
Colophon, where it appears his father I^theas, also a 
painter, resided. His first instructor was a certain Ephorus, 
of Ephesus, which was then the centre of the Asia Minor 
school of painting ; the rival school being that of Sicyon in 
Greece proper, whither Apelles next proceeded, apparently 
to undergo the stricter discipline in drawing for which 
that school was renowned, and perhaps also, as is said 
(Plutarch, Arat, 13), to win a share of the good fortune and 
fame of its leaders. He was here in the neighbourhood of 
Corinth, and it was probably then that he was taken by 
the beauty of the young Lais, on seeing her drawing water 
at the fountain of Peirene. Another incident, that of his 
having seen the notorious Phryue bathing at Eleusis, and 
from this conceived the design of his picture of Aphrodite 
Anadyomene, would also fall about this time, for the two 
reasons that Phryne’s celebrity occurred in the period 
before Alexander, and that Apelles is not known to liave 
made a second stay in that district of Greece. From 
Sicyon he went to the Macedonian (;ourt, and was there 
employed until Alexander departed on his exi)edition into 
Asia, on which the painter accompanied him as far as 
Ephesus, where he settled. Of the intimacy between him 
and his royal patron there are a number of stories, .which, 
however, from the variety in the telling, may be without 
foundation in fact. According to Pliny (xxxv. 86), Alex- 
ander having betrayed ignorance by some remark about 
panting, was told by Apelles to be silent, lest the boys 


who were rubbing down colours in the studio might laugh 
at him. But the version of the same story given by 
Plutarch (De Adul,^ 15) has, in the place of Alexander, the 
Megabyzos, or priest of Diana at Ephesus ; while in ^lian 
(Tar. ii, 2) the story is told of Zeuxis, not of 

Apelles. Again, iElian ( Var. HUt^ ii. 3) relates, that while 
Alexander was inspecting a painting of a horse by Apelles, 
a horse neighed towards the picture, upon which the 
painter remarked that the horse knew more of art than the 
king. But Pliny (xxx. 95) instances the neighing of a 
horse, only as having decided a competition between 
Apelles and some other painter. Still, so far as the painter’s 
readiness of rebuke is concerned, these stories are confirmed 
by other incidents, as when he told an artist, who boasted 
of his speed in work, that the wonder was why he could 
not produce more of such stuff in the same time ; or, when 
having once accepted correction from a shoemaker about a 
wrongly painted boot in one of his pictures, he declined 
further criticism from him, with the observation which has 
since become a proverb, Ne supra crepidam sutor judicaret 
(Pliny, xxxv. 84). Of an opposite kind were his relations 
with ^otogenes, the Rhodian painter, whose abilities he 
readily recognised, and whom he brought into notice by 
spreading a report that he intended to purchase his friend’s 
pictures, and sell them as his own. Finding Protogenes 
not at home on one of his visits, Apelles, instead of leaving 
his name, drew with a brush an exceedingly fine line on a 
prepared tablet. Protogenes knowing the hand, and 
accepting the challenge, drew within the line a Still finer 
one in another colour. But Apelles returning, divided the 
line a third time, and was confessed the victor. Though 
Ephesus continued to be his home, Apelles worked a^ 
elsewhere, as in Smyrna, Samos, and Rhodes, but princi- 
pally in Cos, where he received the rights of a burgess, and 
where probably he died. For an account of his works and 
style, see Archeology (Classical). (a. s. m.) 

APENNINES, an extensive range of mountains tra- 
versing the entire extent of the Italian peninsula, and 
forming, as it were, the backbone of that country. The 
name Apennines is probably of Celtic origin, and derived 
from pen^ properly si^ifying a head, or mountain height. 
By the Greek and Latin writers the name is generally used 
in the singular, as Apmninus MonSy 6 *Aircvvivos, 
’Airivvivov opos. The name may have been originally 
applied only to a particular mountain, and afterwards 
extended to include the whole chain. 

The Apennines may be considered as a southern branch 
of the great Alpine system of Europe. Both the mountain 
systems have a general resemblance as regards the age and 
lithological character of the rocks and strata which com- 
pose them. Geographers have differed as to the point 
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where the Apennines are to be distingoished from the Alps, into Tuscany and ^logna, the system consists of two 
Some have placed it at the pass of B^chetta ; others at ^e parts. The one which is most distant from the Mediter- 
Col di Tenda ; and others at the low pass which runs from ranean forms the Apennines proper ; here the Eocene beds 
Savona to Cairo. Strabo, who gives a very accurate prevail, and are covered, especially on the north flank, by 
account of the general features and direction of this chain, Miocene and Pliocene beds ; the axes of elevation are 
considers it as beginning in the vicinity of Cenoa. From numerous and parallel to each other, following strikes which 
Col di Tenda the Apennines run in a semicircle round the run from W.N.W. to E,S.E., and from N.W. to S.E. The 
Gulf of Genoa, in a general direction from west to east ; other part is nearer the Mediterranean, and is remarkable 
they afterwards turn to the south, and traverse the whole for its richness in metalliferous ores ; the rocks prevalent 
of the Italian peninsula to the Strait of Messina. The in it belong to the Palaeozoic and Oolitic periods, and have 
entire length of the chain is about 600 miles measured in a N.X.W. to S.S.R strike. Between Spezzia and Civita 
a direct line, and about 800 miles if measured along the Vecchia it is represented by numerous outliers of verrucano 
windings. The chain lies between 38" and 44" 30' N. lat., (probably of Carboniferous age), and trias surrounded by 
and 7" 40' and 18" 20' K long. The mountains are divided Oolitic rocks. The district of Carrara abounds in marbles 
into the Northern, Central, and Southern Apennines. belonging to the Liassic and Oolitic periods. Nearly all the 
The Northern Apennines include what are usually mountains between Carrara and Monte Sagra have beds of 
designated the Ligurian and Tuscan Apennines. The marble, which sometimes acquire considerable thickness, as 
Ligurian Apennines extend from the Maritime Alps past for instance in the vertical escarpments of Monte Corchio. 
Monte Gisa to the borders of Tuscany. The principal The mountains between the meridians of Genoa and Parma 
passes here, between Piedmont and the duchy of Genoa, are form but one chain, composed of parallel ridges striking 
through the valleys of the Tanaro, the Bormida, and the W.N.W. to E.N.E. The strata consist of Eocene formations 
Lemma. The pass of Pontremo leads up the Magra Valley flanked by Miocene and Pliocene beds, pierced by numerous 
from Spezzia to Parma. The Tuscan Apennines extend ophiolitic masses. Towards Genoa the mountains con- 
from Monte Pellegrino to Monte Cornaro, in 12" 3' E. form to the S.S.W. and N.N.E. directions of the Western 
The Alpi Appuani form an outlpng mass of mountains Alps ; the rocks are of Eocene age, but are much meta- 
between the valley of the Magra and the Secchio. The morphosed by the serpentines of Pegli, Voltri, and Varagine, 
chief passes are those of BrateUo, Fiumalbo, Monte Carelli In the Central Apennines there is a large development of 
or Pietra<Mala, and that proceeding from the valley of the secondary beds from the trias to the upper chalk, and of 
Sieve, over Borgo di San Lorenzo, through the valley of the Tertiary formation, which is represented by strata of the 
the LEimone, and on towards Faenza. Eocene, Miocene, Pliocene, and Post-Pliocene periods. The 

The Central or Roman Apennines comprehend that part main axis of the chain is chiefly formed of the Secondary 
of the chain between Monte Cornaro, in which the Tiber rocks, while the minor ranges are formed of Tertiary beds, 
rises, and Monte Velino, north of Lake Fucino. Its The mountains, as a whole, rise from N. to S., culminating 
general direction is from N.N.W. to S.S.E, or nearly in Monte Corno, 9593 feet high, beyond which their height 
parallel to the Tiber. The descent towards the Adriatic is again decreases. Mount Amaro is 8960 feet, and Mount 
continuous and direct, but towards the Mediterranean it Velino 7910 feet high. The oldest rock seen in this part 
forms two distinct inclined planes. The principal passes is a dolomite ; it is unfossiliferous, and acquires its greatest 
from the north are at the village of Scheggia, where the massiveness in the mountains of Cesi, Spoleto, and Ventosa. 
Cantiano rises ; at Serravalle, south-east of Monte Pennine, Above it follows a limestone, which is in places many 
at the head of the valley of the Chienti ; at Castellucio, hundred yards thick. Fossils are rare in it as a whole, 
between Norcia and Arquata^ and the chief pass of all though locally abundant in a few places. The strata 
between Rieti and the valley of the Pescara. which next succeed are ferruginous limestones and marls. 

The Southern Apennines include the remaining portion abounding in Middle Liassic fossils ; then red limestones, 
of this chain. From Monte Velino they proceed in a south- yielding ammonites and other shells of the Upper Lias ; 
easterly direction to the valley of the Ofanto, which cuts then a vast series of limestones, marls, and siliceous beds, 
through the range. South of that limit, one short branch which compose a large part of the flanks and summits 
extends eastward towards Altamura, another runs westward of the Apennines, and which represent the Oolitic period, 
to the neighbourhood of Salerno, while the main chain is The hippuritic chalk is largely developed, and in places it 
prolonged nearly due south to the heights of Aspromonte forms the mass of the Apennines, as in the Bossa Chain, 
overlooking the Strait of Messina. In the upper part of the and the lofty ranges of the Abruzzi. Fossils are abundant 
Southern Apennines a number of sharp pyramidical points in this limestone. The Upper Cretaceous beds are repre* 
raise themselves above the mountain chain. Among these sented by massive limestones with comparatively few fossils, 
are Monte Forcone at the source of the Sangro, Monte Above these follow a nummulitic limestone, marly schists, 
Sant^ Angelo, above the sources of the Voltumo and Trigno, arenaceous macigno, 4:c. The Miocene beds are varied in 
and Monte Calvello north-east of Salerno. The principal their lithological nature and rich in fossila The more recent 
pass over this part of the Apennines is that of Sulmon% strata seldom occur at any great height above the sea. 
near the sources of the Volturno, so called from the town (See D’Achiardi, Mineralogia della Toscana^ 2 vols. 1872; 
of Sulmona, where the roads from Rome, Pescara, and W. P. Jervis, in The Mineral Reeourcee of Central Italy^ 
Aquila unite. The passes above Castel Franco and .^ano 8vo, 1868 ; and papers by Lavini and Orsini, in BvlL Soc* 
are the highest points of the roads over the ridge, from Geol France^ 2d series, xii. 1202-1232 ; Pareto, in Bull. 
Benevento to Troja, and from Avellino to Foggia. Soe. GeoL^ xix. 239-320 ; Biancox^ /6^., xxiv, 482 ; and 

The geolo^ and paleontology of the Apennines have Ponzi, Giomale Arcadico, new series, vol. xxiii.) 
been fully investigated by Savi, Meneghini, Pareto, APENRADE, a town of Prussia, in Schleswig, beauti- 
Lavini, Orsini, Bianconi, Mortillet, and others. As a fully situated on the Apenrade fiord, an arm of Sie Little 
general rule, the same formations occur here as in the Belt, 38 miles N. of Schleswig. It is connected by a 
AJp^ and the system usually consists of a central ridge branch line with the main railway of Schleswig, and 
having secondary and lower ridges running parallel with possesses a tolerably good harbour, by means of which it 
the main range, the intervening country being formed of carries on a considerable transit trade, while there are 
but slightly disturbed newer Tertiary deposits. Thus, in also several manufactures, as well as some shipbuilding apd 
that portion of the Apennines which borders on and extends sea-fishing. Pc^pnlation, 6932. 
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APHASIA (from a and fjidcnt; ssmonyms, AphemM^ 
AlaXiOy Aphrasia^ Aphthongia^ Aphihenxia\ a term applied 
to indicate a condition in which the function of express- 
ing ideas by articulate sounds is arrested, pervert^, or 
destroyed, in consequence of lesion of the brain. Loss or 
perversion of the power of expressing ideas by written signs 
is often associated with this condition. The term Aphasia 
is generally held to comi>rise two great varieties: (1), 
Amnesic Aphasia, in which the memory of words is lost or 
perverted ; and (2), Ataxic Aphasia^ in which the function 
of articulation is lost or perverted. Although this broad 
distinction is very properly mode, it very rarely happens 
that a case occurs in which the two conditions are not to a 
greater or less extent coexistent. 

Amnesic (oy /iv^o-is) aphasia is symptomatised very 
variously. The earliest and most common indication con- 
sists in — (a.) The loss of the memory of substantives and 
names, other parts of speech being properly applied ; in 
such cases a periphrasis is employed to express the term. 
(j8.) The memory of a language with which the patient had 
been thoroughly conversant may become lost. (y. ) Terms are 
persistently misapplied; for instance, in recorded cases 
** pamphlet ” has been used for “ camphor,” “ hogshead ” 
for “ sugar,” “ horse ” for “ man,” Ac., Ac. This symptom 
has been named Heterophasia (crc/^os, ^ocris). In ataxic 
(a, Ta^t9) aphasia — (a.) the function of articulation is com- 
pletely lost, the patient being only able to indicate by signs 
that he is conscious of the idea conveyable by the term ; 
thus an ataxic aphasic, who had been an engine-driver, 
when asked what had been his trade, could only express 
himself by imitating the sound mode by an engine when 
starting, ** Hish, hish, hish.” In many instances even this 
power of imitation is in complete abeyance — assent to the 
htness of a spoken word to indicate the object exhibited 
being given by a nod or other gesture. (/3,) The function 
of articulation is modified ; thus a word may be only half 
articulated ; for instance “ watch ” can only be pronounced 
as “ wa,” no prompting, or eflfort on his own part, enabling 
the patient to complete the word, (y.) Only automatic 
phrases can be articulated, oaths, **yes,” ‘*no,” **aye,” Ac. 
(S.) The patient makes use of a set phrase, which may 
consist of actual words, but more frequently of confused 
sounds, such as “tan tan,” “ta ta,” “didoes doe the 
doe,” Ac. ; but such phrases do not appear to satisfy him 
as expressive of ideas, although only one is persistently 
employed. In almost all cases of ataxic aphasia there is 
a well-marked desire and effort to enunciate words, the 
muscles of articulation often working strongly but con- 
vulsively. The great diagnostic point between amnesic 
and ataxic aphasia is, that in the former the f)atient can 
always articulate the forgotten word when it is suggested 
to him ; in the latter, no prompting or assistance can enable 
him to enunciate the proper sound. Closely associated 
with both forms of aphasia is the loss of the power of 
expressing ideas by written signs. To this condition the 
term agraphia (a, y/9a</>civ) has been applied. Most fre- 
quently this power is completely lost, the effort of putting 
pen to paper being only followed by a confused scribbling; 
occasionally a strong effort is made to write ; for instance, 
the patient makes a feeble endeavour to make his signature, 
which results in the production of a badly-formed initial 
letter, the subsequent ones being either quite unformed, 
or represented by a confusion of wrong signa In the 
most slightly-marked cases of agraphia, t.«., those in which 
the patient is able to produce actual graphic signs, the 
general character of the handwriting is completely changed 
from that which had existed during health. 

Aphasia, whether amnesic or ataxic, may, but seldom 
does exist disassociated from absolute insanity. 

Great interest has centred around the question of the 
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pathology of aphasia, as many observations have been 
adduced which appear to connect with this condition lesion 
of a specific portion of the brain, and from this it has 
been sought to deduce the absolute localisation of the 
function of speech in the hemispherical ganglia. The 
large proportion of cases of ataxic aphasia occuf in 
association with right-sided hemiplegia, although others are 
on record in which it has appeared in connection with left- 
sided hemiplegia in left handed persons. Bouillard, Andral, 
and Dax plac^ on record a series of cases which bore upon 
the association of disease of the frontal lobes of the brain, 
with loss of the faculty of articulate speech. In 1861 
Broca of Paris enunciated the theory, founded on the 
clinical and pathological observation of two carefully 
reported cases, that the portion of the cerebrum which is 
necessarily diseased in aphasia is the posterior third of the 
third or inferior left frontal convolution, A large number 
of cases have since been published which appear to support 
this theory ; but an almost equally large number have been 
recorded in which disease of this portion of the above- 
named convolution has been found without material impair- 
ment of speech, in which it has been found intact in cases 
of aphasia, or in which disease of other convolutions has 
been accompanied by similar symptoms. Broca’s positive 
localisation of the function of speech has been disproved by 
several well-authenticated cases; it is, nevertheless, held by 
many prominent pathologists, that, although his deduction 
is not absolutely correct, it is in the main true, as lesion of 
the portion of the brain indicated by Broca may affect 
neighbouring convolutions of the frontal lobes, in which 
their observations lead them to believe the function of 
speech is localised, although its seat cannot be exactly 
indicated. Another section of pathologists hold that the 
nutrition of the whole encephalon is effected by lesion of 
this particular convolution, the locality of which, by its 
anatomical relations to the middle cerebral artery, is 
peculiarly liable to embolus and apoplexy, and that as a 
consequence, the faculty of speech is affected in common 
with other cerebral functions; and they further argue, that, 
as destruction of other portions of the cerebrum has been 
known to be accompanied by similar symptoms affecting 
speech (the left inferior frontal convolution being intact), 
it is in no wise proved that localisation of function can be 
fairly deduced from the occasional association of lesion of 
this convolution with aphasia. 

(See Dr Bateman, On Aphasia; papers by Drs Tuke 
and J. Fraser in the Journal of Mental Science^ 1870; 
Dr Ferrier “ On the Localisation of Brain Function,” West 
Riding Reports; and for bibliography, Dictionnaire En~ 
cyclopediqjie des Sciences Medicales,^ (j. B. T.) 

APHORISM {d<f>opury^ 9 y from to define) is a 

terse and definite statement of a principle or important 
doctrine in science or philosophy. The word has been 
used as the title of some well-known works — as the 
Aphorisms of Hippocrates^ the Aphorisms of the School 
of Salerno^ and the Aphorisms of Boerhojave^ which repre- 
sent respectively the medical doctrines of the 5th century 
B.C., and the 12th and 17th centuries of the Christian 
era. One of the best specimens of a philosophical treatise 
wholly written in aphorisms is the Novum Organum of 
Lord Bacon. ‘ 

APHRODITE [Vbnus]. From the accepted meaning 
of the name Aphrodite, “ bom in the foam of the sea ” 
(d<^po$), together with Hesiod’s (Theog., 187-206) ac- 
count of her appearing first in the waters round Cythera, 
and finally landing on Cyprus; and from the further 
explanation of her principal title Urania^ to the effect that 
she derived her being from the maimed Uranos, this goddess 
might appear to have been of pure Greek origin, as indeed 
would also be gathered from the fact of Homer placing her 
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among the Olympians, and calling her a daughter of Zeus 
and Dione. But her connection with Cyprus, which even 
Homer admits, calling her Kyprk {Iliads v. 330, 422, 
760), and in the Odymy (viii. 362), speaking of her visit 
to Cyprus, where were a temple and an altar for her, has 
provoked an inquiry as to how far her worship may have 
been based on that of Astarte, the patron goddess of the 
Phoenician settlers in that islanc^ the more so since the 
worship of Aphrodite Urania flourished mainly in the track 
of the Phoenician factories in the islands and in Greece 
proper. The obvious facts are — first, that Aphrodite was 
not associated with any of the legendary families of the 
mainland of Greece, her mortal favourites — Adonis, Pyg- 
malion, Anchises, .^flneas, Paris — being all non-Hellenic, 
and more or less Asiatic in origin ; secondly, that her wor- 
ship in Cyprus, as Herodotus was told (i. 105), had been 
transi)lanted from Ascalon, where was the oldest temple 
of a goddess whom the Greeks translated into Aphrodite 
Urania, and identified with the Alitta of the Arabians, the 
Mylitta of the Assyrians, and the Astarte of the Phoenicians; 
thirdly, that this Astarte or Mylitta was a goddess of the 
heavens (Urania), or better, of the heavenly bodies, and, 
though the details are unknown, doubtless personified the 
harmony of their movements w^hile controlling their sup- 
posed influence on human affairs, not least their influence 
on the sea, in which respect her worship would commend 
itself to a seafaring and trading people like the Phoenicians. 
As the universal goddess of love, her province embraced 
every phase of nature. While this, which was the basis of 
the character of .Astarte, was the basis also of the character 
of Aphrodite ; and while, through commercial ascendency, 
the alphabet of the Ph«enicians, and their system of numbers, 
weights, and measures were adopted by the Greeks, there 
is nothing in the way of assuming that the idea of their 
goddess Aphrodite was borrowed under similar circum- 
stances. If the 15th century b.c. be correctly assigned as ■ 
the period of the Phoenician settlements in Greece, there j 
would be interval enough before the time of Homer to 
admit of the new goddess becoming Hellenised and obtain- 
ing a place in Olympus ; and this would be brought about 
with the greater facility if, as is supposed, the Oriental 
goddess really supplanted a cruder form of a goddess of 
love previously existing in the Greek system. How widely 
the scope of love was interpreted in the last days of Greece, 
may be seen, on the one hand, from the manner in which 
the unseemly account of the birth of Aphrodite in Hesiod 
was elevated into a scene at which all the higher deities 
were present, as rendered by Phidias on the base of the 
statue of Zeus at Olympia ; and, on the other hand, from 
the fact that the philosophers, particularly the earlier 
thinkers in natural philosophy, conceived heaven, earth, 
and sea as bound into an harmonious whole by the power 
of love. A very different interpretation was put upon it in 
later times when sensual indulgence was the master feeling, 
and Aphrodite became the patroness of hetserae. For 
these two different characters she bore the titles of Urania 
and Pandemm, Under the former title she was not only 
a goddess of the heavens, in respect of the fertility which 
they produce on earth, but was also a goddess of victory, 
either herself armed or occupied with the arms of Ares 
(Mars). Her power extended to the sea, but only to soothe 
it, and hence she was worshipped in seai>orts vdth the 
epithet of Where her influence, however, was 

mostly felt was in the gardens among the flowers in si)ring- 
time. It was then that her principal festivals occurred, 
and in such places and at such a time the full charm of 
her character as goddess of love was appreciated. The 
Graces (Charitei) and the Seasons (IforcB) worked her 
garments with flowers, from which a scent came as in 
nature. The sweetness of her smile, her persuasive voice.. 


and her entire beauty were then irresistible. From being 
the goddess of beauty and love throughout nature, she 
became goddess of love in the hearts of gods and men ; 
either inspiring a passion for herself, as in the case of 
Pygmalion and Anchises, or herself inflamed with love, as 
for Adonis and Cinyras, the reputed founder of her worship 
in Cyprus ; or again inspiring a passion between two other 
persons, as between Paris and Helena, and between Phaon 
and the women of Lesbos. When the subjects were women, 
her power was frequently carried to a desperate issue, as 
in the cases of Medea, Pasiphae, Phaedra, and many others. 
But she gave also the pleasures of love, and while this led 
to the degradation of her character finally, it was differently 
viewed in earlier times, in which she was in this matter 
simply the goddess of domestic life and of the relations 
between families, being in some places associated with 
Eileithyia, the goddess of childbirth, or elsewhere regarded, 
like Artemis, as a guardian of children and young maidens. 
It seems, indeed, as if it had been for the protection of 
family love that she was made to assume after Solon’s time 
the protection of the institutions for hetcerse. Among 
the other deities her power and also — after the rivalry of 
Hera (Juno) and Athene (Minerva) had been set aside by 
the judgment of Paris — ^her surpassing beauty were acknow- 
ledged. Eros (Cupid), the male personification of love, who 
at one time is called her son, at another 
is present at her birth, is the chief 
of her companions, the others being 
Himeros, Pothos, Anteros, Peitho, the 
Graces, and the Seasons. She was 
the wife of Hephsestos (Vulcan), and if 
in that capacity she was unfaithful with 
Ares, as in the ludicrous incident when 
the two were caught in the cunning net 
made by her husband, there yet ap- 
pears some ground for the invention 
of this myth, in the fact of her being' 
associated in worship wuth Ares at 
Thebes. Her connection with Ares may have originated 
in the character of Areia, w’hich she derived from the 
Oriental goddess, her prototype. As an armed goddess 
she appeared at Cythera and in other of the earliest seats 
of her worship. It was only as CAam, the personifica- 
tion of grace and refined skill, that she could have been 
the wife of Hephsestos, and this is the name which in 
that capacity she bears in the Iliad. In the Trojan war 
she was opposed to the Greeks, and protected ^Eneas, 
Hector, and Paris. The chief seats of her worship were 
Cyprus, Cythera, Cnidus, Corinth, Thebes, Sicily, and 
Athens. Her usual symbols were the tortoise, dove, swan, 
hare, dolphin, and goat. In Paphos, where was the oldest 
form of her religion, she was worshipped under the image 
of a ball or pyramid surrounded by burning torches. In 
the best days of art every charm of beauty was exhausted 
for her statues, culminating in the Aphrodite at Cnidus by 
Praxiteles. Of existing statues, the Venus of Milo and the 
Venus of Capua are the best examples. With regard to 
the native Koman goddess Venus, as distinguish^ from 
the Venus who through contact with the Greeks was after- 
wards identified with Aphrodite, it is known that her 
worship did not exist in the time of the kings, and that it 
was introduced into Borne from Lavinium, Ardea, and 
Gabii, where she was connected with iEneas and his 
advent into Italy. But for the rest, whether she was the 
goddess called Venilia, or a native g^dess of gardens, is 
uncertain. Doubtless her functions were in important 
instances exchangeable with those of Aphrodite ; and this 
being so, it was an obvious gain to incorporate with their 
own goddess another whose relations with Mars and Anchises^ 
the founders of the Boman racci were express and distinct. 
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In her sway over the productivity of the fields Venus was 
associated with Priapus ; in the spring time with its flowers 
she was sacrificed to by young maidens ; in war she was 
Victrix ; in peace, Concordia and Conciliatrix ; on the sea 
she was Marina; as Libentina(Lubentina)8hewas goddess of 
desires ; as Libitina, goddess of death ; and as Oenetrix, the 
founder of families, especially of the Julian family. The de- 
rivation of her name given by Cicero (De Nat. Deor.^ ii. 27, 
iii. 24) is Venus quod ad omnes veniat. (a. s. m.) 

APICIUS. There were three Romans of this name, all 
celebrated as epicures. The second, M. Gabius Apicius, 
who lived under Tiberius, is the most famous. He in- 
vented various cakes and sauces which bore his name, and 
rival schools of cookery claimed their descent from him. 
A treatise, De Re CuUnaria^ sive de Obsoniis, &c., bearing 
the assumed name of Coelius Apicius, was compiled at a 
later period. 

APION, a Greek grammarian and commentator upon 
Homer, son of Posidonius, was born at Oasis in Libya, 
but called himself a native of Alexandria, where he studied. 
He taught rhetoric at Rome about 30 a.d. With extensive 
knowledge and great oratorical power he combined an 
unbounded vanity, as the epithet cymhalum mundi applied 
to him by Tiberius seems to imply. Mere fragments of 
his works remain ; the stories of Androclus and the lion 
and of the dolphin at Puteoli — the largest of these frag- 
ments — are preserved in Gellius. Apion headed the em- 
bassy sent by the Alexandrians to Caligula complaining 
against the Jews, 38 a.d. Josephus refutes his misrepre- 
sentations of the Jews in the second of his two books 
“ Against Apion,*^ 

APIS, a sacred bull worshipped at Memphis from the 
earliest period, having probably been introduced into the 
religious system os early as the 2d dynasty by the king 
Kaiechos, who instituted the worship of Apis and the bull 
Mnevis. His name in hieroglyphs was Hap% and meant 
** the hidden,” as he had to be discovered amidst the cattle, 
which was done by certain diacritical marks. According 
to the hieroglyphic inscriptions which accompany his form, 
he was the second birth or living incarnation of the god 
Ptah, the Egyptian Hephaestos or Vulcan. Apis is first 
mentioned and ap^icars in the monuments of the 4th 
dynasty. The two bulls Apis and Mnevis are considered 
to have respectively represented the moon and sun, and 
seem both to have been buried at Memphis. He was 
supposed to have been born of a virgin cow, rendered 
pregnant by a moonbeam or a flash of lightning. The 
mother of Apis, according to Strabo, had a part of the 
temple of the Apis reserved for her use ; and the hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions record a prophet or priest attached to 
her service. On the monuments she shares the honours of 
the bull, and is represented under the attributes of Athor 
as a goddess with a cow’s head. This cow had her especial 
name, these animals having each a separate appellation. 
According to the Greek writers Apis was the image of Osiris, 
and worshipped because Osiris was supposed to have passed 
into a bull, and to have been soon after manifested by a 
succession of these animals. The hieroglyphic inscriptions 
identify the Apis with Osiris, adorned with horns or the head 
of a bull, and unite the two names as Hapi-Osor, or Apis 
Osiris. According to this view the Apis was the incarna- 
tion of Osiris manifested in the shape of a bull. But 
besides this title, the monuments style Apis the son of 
Ptah, who was supposed to be his father by the sacred cow, 
or the second life of Ptah. Other monuments, • indeed, 
declare him to have had no father, and to have been 
Onnophris or Osiris, but this conflict of ideas must have 
arisen from his material and spiritual nature, uniting the 
sdul of Osiris or Ptah mystically with the sacred animal. 
Besides the mother of the Apis, a cow was annually 
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exhibited to him decorated with the same insignia — that 
is, a disk between the horns and a housing on the back, to 
judge from the insignia found on the bronze figures of the 
Apis — and then slaughtered the same day, for no issue of 
the divine animal was permitted to exist. According to 
other authorities several cows were kept in the Apdum. 
On the announcement of the birth of an Apis, the sacred 
scribes and priests proceeded to verify the characters of 
the calf. The marks of the Apis were a black coloured 
hide, with a white triangular spot on the forehead, the hair 
arranged in the shape of an eagle on the back, and a knot 
under the tongue in shape of a scarabeeus, the sacred insect 
and emblem of Ptah, a white spot resembling a lunar 
crescent at his right side. These marks have been supposed 
to be for the most 2)art certain arrangements of the hairs 
of the hide as seen in some animals. A house was built 
to the calf Apis facing the east, in wdiich for four months 
ho was nourished with milk. When he had grown up he 
was conducted, at the time of the new moon, to a ship by 
the sacred scribes and prophets, and conducted to the 
A}>oum at Memphis, where there were courts, places for 
him to w^alk in, and a drinking fountain. According to 
Diodorus, he was first led to Nilopolis, and kept there 40 
days, then ship 2 )ed in a boat with a gilded cabin to 
Memphis, and he was there allowed to be seen for 40 days 
only by women, who exposed themselves to him. Like all 
the sacred animals his actions were oracular, and he had 
two chambers, his 2 )a 88 ago into one of which was deemed 
fortunate, and into the other unlucky. Thus the licking 
the garments of a visitor was supposed to prognosticate a 
tranquil but short life, and his refusal of the food offered 
to him by the hand of Germanicus, the approaching death 
of that hero. The actions of the children who played around 
his shrine or accompanied his processions were also con- 
sidered oracular. The day of his birth was kept as an 
annual festival. His life was not allowed to exceed 25 
years, and should it have attained that maximum reckoned 
from the date of his enthronisation, the A}>is was killed 
and thrown into a well, in which the priests asserted he 
had precipitated himself. This well was known to no one, 
and no one was allowed to reveal the place of burial. If 
the Apis died before the 25 years he received a splendid 
burial at Memphis in the Serapeum, for after death he was 
called the Osor-hapi, or Seraj>is. This funeral was expen- 
sive ; his body was placed in a barge, and accompanied by 
a procession of a Bacchanalian character, passing through 
the brazen doors of Memi)his. As universal joy prevailed 
at his discovery, so his death threw all Egypt into a gene- 
ral mourning, and every one shaved off his beard. This 
mourning continued till the discovery of another Aids. 
His birthday was celebrated by an annual feast, the 
natales Apidis, of seven days’ duration, during which it was 
supposed the crocodiles were innocuous, and a silver cup 
was thrown on the occasion into a certain part of the Nile, 
which was considered a flux of Apis. This festival coincided 
with the rise of the Nile. On the mummy coflSns an Apis 
is often seen on the foot-board of those of the 7th and 6th 
centuries B.C., bearing on the hack the mummy of the 
deceased to the sepulchre. The discovery by M. Mariette 
of the Serapeuin at Memphis described by Strabo has 
thrown great light on the worship and history of the Apis, 
the mode of burial, and the sequence of the bulls. (See 
Serapeum.) The oldest Apis mentioned was one of the 
reign of Amenophis IIL, and he was followed in the 18th 
dynasty by bulls which had died in the reigns of Tutank- 
hamen and Horus. There was a succession under the 19th 
dyi^ty, commencing with Seti or Sethos I., besides three 
which died in the 16th, 26th, and 30th years of Rameses IL, 
and three others, the dates of whose deaths are unknown. 
Under the 20th dynasty there was an Apis which died in the 
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26th year of Rameses IIL, one in the reign of Rameses IX., 
others of the date of Rameses XI. and XIV., and four others 
whose dates are not determined, besides three more which 
died under the 2l8t dynasty. Of bulls deceased in the 22d 
dyi^ty, there is one of the 23d year of Osorkon II., another' 
of tne 14th year of Takellothis I., and a third of the 28th 
year of Sheshank or Shishak III. It is not till the reign 
of this monarch that the dates connected with the Apis 
become of chronological importance. On the sepulchral 
tablet of the Apis which was born in the reign of Shishak 
III,, is found the formula of the date of the birth and inau- 
guration of the bull. It was born on the 20th of the month 
Payni, in the 28th year of the king’s reign, and en- 
throned on the 1st of Paophi of the same year, having 
died in the 2d year of the king Pamai, and been buried 
on the 1st of the month Mechir of the same year. 
It had attained the age of 26 years. Three other bulls 
died in the 4th, 11th, and 37th years of Shishak IV. 
Important statements like these show the intervals of time 
which elapsed between the regnal years of different kings, 
and check the chronology of the 22d and subsequent 
dynasties, but owing to unfortunate lacunae the chronology 
of Egypt is conjectural, and not positive till the reign of 
Tirhakah. The dates of the other Apis are, one which died 
on the oth of the month Thoth, in the Cth year of Bekenrcnf, 
or Bocchoris, another of the 2d year of Shabak or Sabaco, 
and that buried on the 23d Pharmouthi of the 24th year of 
Tirhakah, 730 b.c. The dates of the other bulls prior to 
the conquest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, 332 b.c., 
are — one born in the 26th year of Tirhakah, enthroned on 
the 9th Pharmouthi, the same year deceased, in the 20th \ 
year of Psammetichus L, and buried on the 25th Paophi, of 
the 23d year of Psammetichus; another deceased in the 52d 
year of the same king; a third born in the 53d year of Psam- 
metichus L, enthroned on the 12th of Athor of the 54th 
year, decesused on the 6th of Paophi, and buried on the 
10th Choiak of the 16th year of Necho, having lived 
16 years 7 months and 17 days; another born on 7th 
Paophi of the 16th year of Necho, enthroned 9th Epiphi 
of the 1st year of Psammetichus I., died on the 12th 
Pharmouthi of the 12th year of Apries, and buried the 21st 
Payni of the same year, aged 17 years 6 months and 5 
days; another bom in the 5th year of Amasis, inaugu- 
rated on the 18th Payni of the same year, died on the 6th 
Phamenoth, was buried on the 15th Pashons of the 23d 
year of the same king, aged 18 years and 6 months. 
The Apis which died after this, and of which a sarco- 
phagus was found dated in the 4th year of Cambyses, 
is the one suppo.sed to have been kill^ by Cambyses on 
his return from ^iithiopia. Another born in the month 
Pharmouthi of the 5th year of Cambyses, died in the 4th 
year of Darius, and was buried on the 2d Pashons of the 
5th year of Darius, and had lived ui)wards of 7 years. It 
is the Apis of Darius, alluded to by Polyaanus, for the suc- 
cessor of which Darius oflfered 100 talents as a reward to 
the fortunate discoverer. Another Persian king Ochus is 
said to have killed and eaten an Apis, 338 b.c. The 
death of an Apis soon after the death of Alexander the 
Great, 323 b.c., is also recorded. The sepulchral tablets 
in the demotic characters, according to M. Bmgsch, record 
the birth of an Apis in the month of Phamenoth, in the 
20th year of Ptolemy Euergetes I., 231 b.c., which died 
in the diet year, 179 b.c. ; and another older, probably of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus II., 253 b.o. ; another of the 14th 
year of Ptolemy Epiphanes IV., 211 b.c. ; another 
in the 20th year of Ptolemy IV., 185 b.c. ; another in 
the 17th year of Ptolemy Philometor VII., 164 b.c. ; and 
another bom in the 53d year (118-117 b.c.) of Ptolemy 
Euergetes IL, died 15 years ol(^ 103 b.c., in the reign of 
Ptolemv XL In the Roman times the discovery of an i 
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Apis in the reign of Hadrian, 121 A.D., caused a tumult 
at Alexandria ; and the last known Apis is that brought 
to the Emperor Julian II., 362-363 a.d., after which the 
Apis disappears from Egypt altogether. The Apis was 
embalmed at great cost, but the operation consisted in pre- 
paring with bitumen the skull and a few of the principal 
bones of the bull made up into an appropriate shape. The 
second genius of the Earneter, or Egyptian Hades, was also 
called Hapi or Apis, but he was quite distinct from the 
bull god and the son of Osiris. His type was that of a 
human mummy with the head of a Cynocephalus ape. 
Bronze native figures of the Apis are not uncommon, and 
those of stone are occasionally found, but porcelain ones 
are extremely rare. 

Lepsius, “Ueber den Apiskreis,” Zeitsck d. MorgenL 
Gesellsch. vil Bd. 1853 ; Bmgsch, Ibid, ; Marietta, Zc 
peum de MemphU^ 1857 ; Jablonski, Pantheon, ii. (s. B.) 

APOCALYPSE, a designation under which the last 
book of the New Testament is frequently referred to. It 
is the title the book has in the Greek, *AwoKd\v}//L^, which 
in the English version is rendered “Revelation.” See 
Revelation op St John. The name is applied generally 
to predictions relating to the growth and triumphs of the 
Messiah’s kingdom, especially as revealed in visions or ex- 
pressed by means of symbola The more important extra- 
biblical writings of this kind are noticed in the article 
which immediately follows. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE. This branch of 
later Jewish literature took its rise after the older prophecy 
had ceased, when Israel suffered sorely from Syrian and 
Homan oppression. Its object was to encourage and com- 
fort the people by holding forth the speedy restoration of 
the Davidic kingdom of Messiah. Attaching itself to the 
national hope, it proclaimed the impending of a glorious 
future, in which Israel, freed from her enemies, should 
enjoy a peaceful and prosperous life under her long wished 
for Deliverer. The old prophets became the vehicle of 
these utterances. Revelations sketching the history of Israel 
and of heathenism are put into their mouths. The 
prophecies take the form of symbolical images and ma^ 
vellous visions. As the old remained unfulfilled in the 
progress of events, and doubts arose about their truth- 
fulness, it was necessary to give them a new turn and a 
more correct interpretation. Working in this fashion upon 
the basis of well-known writings, imitating their style, and 
artificially reproducing their substance, the authors natur- 
ally adopted the anonymous. The difficulty was increased 
by their having to paint as future, events actually near, 
and to fit the manifestation of a personal Messiah into 
the history of the times. Hence apocalyptists employed 
obscure symbols and mysterious pictures, veiling the mean- 
ingthatit might not be readily seen. The artificial imitative 
character of their productions caused certain peculiarities ; 
and the main object was attained by fastening the spirit 
of their contemporaries on the immediate fulfilment of their 
highest aspirations. From the intentionally dark imagery 
enfolding the ideas, it is difficult to discover the exact 
times of their appearance and the historical interpretation. 

The earliest of such apocalypses is the canonical book of 
Daniel, in which an old seer in the Chaldean captivity is 
employed to portray .the oppressions of the Jews under 
Antiochus Epiphanes. This was the model for all later 
ones. The literature in question was not confined to the 
Jews. Christians not only used the productions in which 
the Messiah was described after the Jewish fashion, but 
composed similar ones themselves,— Jewish Christians in 
particular. Here the Apocalypse of John is the noblest 
example, and deserves the honour of naming the entii^e 
range of literature. 

The most obvious division of apocalyptic works is that 
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founded upon authorship, Jewish or Christian. This, how- 
ever, cannot be carried out with exactness because of later 
interpolations, proceeding from Christians who used the 
Jewish prophecies with the object of making them more 
suitable. But it is not easy to trace the extent of sub- 
sequent elaborations ; and we have only to rely on probable 
conjecture. 

I. Jewish Apocalyptic. 

1. Enoch, — Under the name of this antediluvian patri- 
arch a book exists which is quoted in the epistle of Judo. 
After it had disappeared, except the fragments preserved 
by ecclesiastical writers, it was found in Ethiopia among 
the Abyssinians, and published by Laurence in 1821 ; 
subsequently by Dillmann in 1851, to which the latter 
scholar add^ a German translation in 1853. The book 
has been divided into five parts, exclusive of an intro- 
duction and a conclusion. The first contains an account 
of the fall of the angels, and their intercourse with the 
daughters of men producing a race of giants, with the 
consequences of such apostacy \ followed by a description 
of Enoch’s travels through heaven and earth under the 
guidance of holy angels, who explain to him tlie mysteries of 
the visible and invisible world (chapters vi.-xxxvi.) The 
“ second vision of wisdom ” is occupied with a description 
of the mysteries belonging to the heavenly kingdom, the 
angel-world, the Messiah, the growth and completion of His 
kingdom, the blessedness of the elect, and the condemnation 
of the unbelieving (xxxvii.-lxxi.) The third part is astro- 
nomical and physical, including an account of the movements 
of the stars, the sun, and the moon ; of the four winds, and 
various earthly objects (Ixxii.-lxxxii.) The fourth part 
describes two dream visions shadowing forth the history of 
man, from his origin to the completion of the Messianic king- 
dom (lxxxiii.-xci.) The fifth contains a series of admoni- 
tory discourses addressed by Enoch to his own family in the 
first place, and then to all inhabitants of the earth (xcii.-cv.) 
Several aj)pendices are subjoined containing a narrative of 
the wonders which happened at Noah’s birth, and a writing 
of Enoch’s about the future retribution of the just and 
unjust (cvi.-cviii.) 

The work contains much curious matter about the secrets 
and powers both of the visible and invisible world. Besides 
its historical views which relate mainly to the past, present, 
and future of the Jewish people, as also to heathen kings 
and potentates, much of the legendary and hagadic is 
interspersed. Daniel’s seventy weeks, reaching down to the 
Messianic age, are changed into seventy periods of heathen 
rulers. The writer has withal a religious spirit. He is a 
strict moralist, warning and threatening. His imagination 
is vivid, but incapable of sublimity. The sweep of his 
prophetic vision is extensive. He has poetic force and 
vigour. The work is an interesting product of pre-Christian 
Judaism, multifarious, artificial, rabbinising. 

The document consists not only of the prophecy of Enoch, 
but of extracts from a Noah-prophecy interspersed. The 
latter are found in places often unsuitable, consisting of 
chapters liv. 7-1 v. 2, lx., Ixv.-lxix. 25 ; perhaps also of xx. 
and Ixx. In cvi., evii. the same hand may be partly traced. 
Setting aside these insertions, the book of Enoch itself 
seems to be composed of three documents, the oldest of 
which is chapters xxxvii.-lxxi. The other two are not easily 
collected, but the chapters xci. 3-cv, have the clearest claim 
to belong to the second, and xxxiii.-xxxvi., Ixxxv.-xc. to 
the third. The rest is all uncertain. The first was written 
about 1 44 B.O. as Ewald^ acutely remarks ; the other two fall 
'some years later, t.c,, within the reign of John Hyreanus 
(136-106 B..C.) The Noah-document is posterior, belonging 

^ Ahhandlumg udter da jEthiopitehen Bucha ffenokh JSnUUhvng 
Sitm and p. 78. 
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perhaps to the first century ; and all were subsequently put 
together, forming the present heterogeneous composition. 
Hdgenfeld contends that chapters xxxvii.-lxxi. proceed from 
a Christian Gnostic,^ but his arguments are insufficient. 
Still more improbable is the hypothesis of Volkmar, that the 
entire Apocalypse was written 132 a.d. 8 We believe, how- 
ever, in opposition to Dillmann, that they have been interpo- 
lated by a Jewish Christian, since the christology is higher 
than what Judaism produced ; while the eschatology and 
angelology are developed in a manner which savours 
of Christianity. Thus, in the 51st and 62d chapters the 
Messiah is described as sitting on the throne of His glory 
and taking part in the judgment, while He is also called the 
Son of woman, the Son of man. To make Messiah the 
judge of mankind, either as the delegate of the Father, or 
together with Him, is not a Jewish, but a Christian idea. 
This differs from the representation in the 90th chapter, 
where he is symbolised by a white bull with great horns, 
whom all the beasts of the field and all the birds of heaven 
feared and entreated at all times. All races are to be 
changed into white bulls ; the first among them became a 
great animal ; and the Lord of the sheep rejoiced over them 
and all the bulls. Here Messiah is simply the chief of 
God’s people, elevated above the rest, but still of the same 
nature with them, having no share in the judgment, or in 
founding the new church of God. He comes into the 
description by way of appendix, as it were, as though the 
author could not well omit all notice of Him. His part is 
entirely subordinate. In the 105th chapter, which, with 
the next three, show traces of Christian influence, the 
Messiah is called Son of God^ — an api)ellation which seems 
to carry the idea of His person beyond Judaism, especially 
in connection with that in the 62d chapter. Son of woman^ 
for the two come very near the idea of an incarnation. 
The whole w'ork 2 )resents no trace of Borne as a power 
dangerous to Israel, so that the latest parts cannot be 
brought down far into the 1st century. The book had a 
very limited circulation among the author’s countrymen. 
They do not quote it. It proceeded from a private 
individual, who may have belonged to a small circle or sect 
such as the Essenes. But Jude cites it. It has been 
translated into English by Laurence; into German, but 
chiefly from Laurence’s English, by Hoffmann ; and much 
more correctly by Dillmann in 1853. The translation of 
the last mentioned scholar has superseded those of his 
predecessors. See also Ewald’s Ahhandlung^ ; Liicke’s 
VcTsuch einer volUtdndigen Einleitung in die^ Offenharung 
den JohanneSy n.n.w., zweyte Auflage, § 1 i ; Koestlin, 
“Ueber die Entstehung des BuchesHenordi ” in the Tufnngen 
Journal of Baur and Ztlltr for 1856; Hilgenfeld’s Bit 
Judiseke Apokalyptik; Davidson in Kitto’s Cyclopaedia^ 
article “Enoch Hilgenfeld’s ZeiUchrift fUr toisn, Theologie^ 
1860, 1861, 1862. 

2. Another apocalyptic production is the so-called Fourth 
Book of EndraSy or The Prophecy of Ezra^ originally written 
in Greek, but known now only in versions, — Latin, Ethiopic, 
Syriac, Arabic, and Armenian. The whole consists of a 
series of visions, which Ezra, who is put unchronologically 
into the 30th year of the Babylonian captivity, is supposed 
to have had. The questions that troubled the seer arose out 
of the stater in which the Jews were at the time. They 
were deeply oppressed and afflicted. The heathen had 
trodden them down to the ground. Why had the promises 
of God to His own people been unfulfilled ? Was not 
Israel still the chosen race, though often sinning ? Were 
they not better than the heathen t The Bomans had 

* Din Jilditche Apokalyptikf p. 148, &c. 

’ **Beitrage zxxr ErklUrung den B. Henoch nach dem ^.thiop.Text** 
in the ZeUuhrift der deutnehen mtjrge/nldndinchm QadUchJjty I860, 
p. 87, ko.y and Hilgenfeld’a ZeUnchrifty 1861, 1862. 
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destroyed Jerusalem, and the Jews were scattered to the 
four winds 3 so that the writer was deeply perplexed by 
the establiAment of a heathen power over the Jews, 
involving an indefinite delay of the Messianic kingdom, or 
an apparent hopelessness as to its inauguration. Heathen- 
ism triumphed over Judaism, rending it to pieces. What 
had become of the divine faithfulness ? The first vision 
(ch. iv.-v. 20) contains an angelic answer to the questions 
M^hich the seer had painfully pondered, 6ts in the 3d chapter. 
After being reminded of his inability to comprehend God^s 
ways, the signs of the end are given. The second vision 
(v. 21-vi. 34) is similar. The third vision (vi. 35“ix. 25) 
and the fourth (ix. 27--x. 59) refer to the Messianic future. 
The fifth, relating to an eagle coming up out of the sea 
(x. 60-xii. 59), describes the Homan empire, its destination 
and period of duration ; the sixth (cli. xiii.), the setting 
up of Messiah’s kingdom ; and the seventh (ch. xlv.), an 
account of Ezra’s rc-writing the holy books. It is very 
difficult to discover the date of this singular book, and the 
question is not yet satisfactorily settled, though many 
critics have investigated it. One thing is pretty clear, 
that the destruction of Jerusalem had taken place, and that 
Christianity had passed its incipient stage, exercising some 
influence even upon Judaism. Original sin, a dying Mes- 
siah, a general resurrection, &c., point to a Christian origin; 
so that the passages in which these features appear, and 
others too, were probably interpolated. Hilgenfeld even 
thinks that vi. 18-vii. were interpolated by a Christian 
at the commencement of the 3d century,^ but his arguments 
are not cogent, as Langcn has shown. As the data for 
determining the time lie chiefly in the interpretation of the 
eagle’s wings and heads, the diversity of opinion is increased. 
Perhaps the 30th year after the ruin of the city (iii. 1) 
points to the like time after the Roman conquest of Jerusa- 
lem. The six wings of the eagle on the right side are the 
six Julian emperors ; the six on the left, are Galba, Otho, 
Vitellius, Vindex, Nymphidius, Piso ; and the three heads, 
the Flavian emperors. Either Titus’s or Domitian’s reign 
should be fixed upon ; probably the latter, about 96 a.d, 
Hilgenfeld assigns 30 B.C. ; Volkinar seems nearer the truth 
who gives it to 97 a.d., 2 though some of his ingenious 
interpretations are far fetched. It is impossible to tell 
whether the author lived at Rome 01 in Egypt. The few 
internal evidences bearing on the point favour the latter. 

The poetic excellence of this production is much greater 
than that of Enoch. It is, indeed, below the Apocalypse of 
Daniel ; but its merit is considerable. In modern times 
Messrs Frere and Irving gave it a j»lace beside Daniel and 
St John, — strangely combining the prophecies of the three 
into one, as though all were formed upon the same plan, 
and referred to the same events. Chapters i., ii., and xv., 
xvi., which need not be separated, seem to have been 
written by Egyptian Christians; the first two chapters 
about 201 A.D. ; the last two about 263 a.d., according to 
Gutschmid.3 Like the Fourth Book of Esdros, these w^ere 
also written in Greek, but exist only in a Latin transla- 
tion. 

The literature and numerous opinions about the date may 
be seen in the Prolegomena to Hilgenfeld’s Memas Juda^o- 
rum; the same work contains the different texts of it. 
The Latin text alone is presented by Fritzsche in his Lihri 
Apocryphi VeterU Testammti 1871 ; and by 

Volkmar in his Uandbuch der Einleitung in di^ Ajftocry- 
phm, 2 Abtheil., 1863. It is in the English Apocrypha, 
translated, no doubt, from the Vulgate. Luther left it 
out of his venion, and De Wette followed him. The chief 

^ MufiM Jydmofnmj p. 49, kc» 

* Dot vierU Buck Situ vnd apokalyptUcht Oeheimnisae vAberhavpU 

im. 

* ZeUttMft Mr ufi$$enidu(fL ThmUgUt 1860 . 


writers on the book in recent times are Volkmar and 
Hilgenfeld ; but the list since Whiston and Sender is very 
copious. 

3. The Book of the Juhileee^ or the Little Geneeie^ fj 
ycvccris, parva Geneeie, — This work is apocalyptic only in 
j^rt, though called the Apocalypse of Moses in the 
notices of it by George Syncellus and George Cedrenus. 
In the form of a revelation made to Moses during his stay 
on Mount Sinai, it professes to be intended for future 
races, and to contain prophetic admonitions relating to 
coming times. It is predominantly historical and chrono- 
logical, beginning with the old histories of the creation. 
From the commencement of the world till the entrance 
into Canaan is divided into 50 jubilee years ; and every 
event is arranged according to jubilees, years of weeks, and 
years. Later Jewish ideas are transferred to earlier times, 
especially to the patriarchal ; and difficult questions con- 
nected with the ancient worship are solved. Traditional 
views and hagadic materials appear with Jewish ritual and 
exclusiveness. The author was an energetic Palestinian 
Jew, conversant with the history of his people, and conser- 
vative, who meant to confirm them in attachment to the 
faith, by narrating their past fortunes over again, and 
keeping them alive to their principles. Amid the multi- 
farious contents it is not easy to trace the precise origin 
of the book, though it is easy to see that the author was 
a patriotic Jew, whose object was to keep his countrymen 
firm in their religion at a time when it was in great peril 
both from without and within. It has been assigned to 
an Alexandrian, an Essene, and a Samaritan source, none 
of which opinions can be maintained. The writer has 
respect to different sects and parties in Judaism, to the 
various tendencies existing within the old religion when 
he wrote ; and he endeavours to mediate between them by 
making concessions in this direction and that, — to conciliate 
and blend them together, that they may be more united 
against anti- Jewish influences. Hence Samaritan, Essene, 
Sadducean, and Pharisean peculiarities ore found in the 
work. There is little doubt that he was an orthodox Jew, 
who had in view the consolidation of Judaism against 
heathenism and Christianity — the uniting of all sects and 
shades of belief in the common faith of Levitical mono- 
theism.^ It is worthy of remark that the Hebrew text he 
used agrees with the Samaritan more than the Masoretic, 
though he himself was not a Samaritan, else he would not 
have mentioned Zion among the four holy places, to the 
exclusion of Gerizim. The date is the 1st century of our 
era ; and before the destruction of the temple, as may be 
inferred from the first chapter. The writer seems to have 
used the book of Enoch, for ho speaks in the fourth chapter 
of Enoch writing out the signs of heaven according to the 
order of their months. There are also coincident passages 
which go to prove the same thing. And there is evidence 
that the writer of the Testaments of the patriarchs em- 
ployed our book ; though this does not necessarily tak(^ the 
latter’s origin into the 1st century. So, too, the Fourth 
Book of Esdras was used, as we infer from what is said in 
relation to Abraham, Esdras iii. 14, &c., and Jubilees xii. 
The date cannot be fixed nearer than about 50 a.d.*^ The 
Little Oenede was soon forgotten, and no trace of it appears 
among the Jews, except perhaps in the title of Bereshit 
Rabba. Yet its Midrash is of an older type than the other 
Midrashim ; mystic and supernatural in its tendency ; its 
angelology less developed. Jerome refers to it twice by 
name, and Syncellus thought highly of it. It had been 
rendered into Greek before the time of Jerome. Dillmann 
has published the Ethiopic version from two MSS., and 

* See Roeasch'B Dai Bwk dtr JvhWUn^ p. 528, &c. 

» Ibid,, p. 528. 
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translated it into German.^ The original was Hebrew or | 
Aramsean, as all critics allow, except Frankel, who is 
refuted by Langen.^ A Greek version existed early, 
and was subsequently lost. From it the Ethiopic was 
made. In 1861, Ceriani published from a palimpsest in 
the Ambrosian library at Milan, considerable fragments 
of an old Latin version.^ This has been reprinted in a 
revised state by Boensch, together with a Latin version of 
Dillmann’s text. The work of this meritorious scholar is 
accompanied with learned notes and exhaustive disserta- 
tions ; and Dr Sal. Rubin has taken the trouble to translate 
it into Hebrew, with an introduction and notes, Wien. 
1870. See Treuenfels in the Literaturhlatt des OrientB^ 

1 846 ; Beer’s Das Buch der Juhilden und aein VerhaltniBB 
zu den Midraechim^ 1866; Jellinek, Bet ha-Midrasch 
Sammlung kleiner Midraschim und vermischter Ahhand- 
lungen aus der dlteren JUdischen Literature 1853-1855; 
Frankel in the Monatschriftfilr Geschwhte und Wissenschaft 
des JudenthumSe 1856 ; Boensch, Das Buch der Jubildeti 
Oder die hleine Genesise m.s.w., 1874. 

The Life of Adame adduced by Synccllus three times 
with the words o Bio$ ’ASa/x, seems to have been 

identical with the book of Jubilees, or perhaps a part of it. 

If the latter, it may have been another recension, enlarged 
and modified in various respects.^ 

The Book of Adames DaughierSe Liber (qui appellatur) de 
pliahus Adm sive LeptogeneseoSe mentioned in Gelasius’s 
decree about authentic and apocryphal books, also a^tpears 
to be the same as the Jubilees.^ 

4. The Assumption or Ascension of MoseSe ^Avdkrjtf^L^ 
Miavaime is a pro])hecy of the future relating to Israel, put 
into the mouth of Moses, and addressed to Joshua just 
before the great lawgiver died. Founded upon the book 
of Deuteronomy, it is brief and unpoetical. But it seems 
to have been large at first, for according to Nicephorus, it 
consisted of 1400 stichs, while the Jubilees had only 1100.® 
The work is an appropriate sequel to the Jubilees, but it 
seems to have proceeded from a different writer, though he 
lived at the same time. Internal evidence points to its com- 
position after the death of Herod the Great, and before the 
destruction of Jerusalem. In the third chapter Pompey the 
Great is clearly depicted ; but there is no trace of Jerusalem’s 
overthrow. The author was a Jew who wrote in Hebrew or 
Aramman, and his production was afterwards translated into 
Greek and Latin. We need not assign him to any other 
place than Palestine, though Fritzsche cot\jectures that Borne 
was his abode. Fragments of the Latin version were first 
edited from a palimpsest at Milan by Ceriani. The version 
is by the same hand as that of the Jubilees, for both are 
found in one MS. and agree in character. The translator 
may have, therefore, taken the two for the work of the same 
author. After Ceriani, it has been published by Fritzsche. 
Hilgenfeld has tried to put it into Greek. The same has 
been done by Volkmar, Schmidt, and Merx. The ancients 
believed that Jude borrowed from this work his statement 
as to the dispute between Michael and the devil about the 
body of Moses. See Ceriani, Monumenta Sacra ei Prof ana, 
tom. i. fascic. 1 ; Hilgenfeld, Novum Testamentum extra 
canonem receptuMe fascic. i. 1866 ; Messias Judeeorume 
1869; Volkmar, Handhuch zu den ApokrypheUe Band 3, 
1867 ; Schmidt and Merx in Archiv fiir wissenschiftL 
Erforschung des A, 2^., 1868 ; Fritzsche, Libri Apocryphi 
Veteris Testamenti Grcscce 1871. 

^ In Kwald*8 JahM., Nos. 2 and 8. The original not till 1859 
in a separate volnme. 

* Das Judenthum in Palcsstina, p. 94 Ac. 

* MonsimmUa sacra et pro/anOf tom. i. fasc. 1. 

^ Roentob, p. 468, Ac. 

* Saerosaneta c(mcilia^ tom. v. ed. Colet, p. 889. 

* (^ranogr, Ompendiar,e p. 787, ed. Dindorf. 
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6 . Apocalypse of MoseSe whose proper title is Airjyrjai^ Kai 
zrokireCa ’ASd/x, dnoKakwl>d€UTa iraph Oeov Ma)v<rp r<p 
depdirovri auroC, SLBax0€i<ra irapa rov apxayyikov Mt\arjky 
contains an account of the formation of Adam and Eve, 
their fall, Seth’s dialogue with his mother about Adam, 
and the disposal of the latter’s body beside that of Abel. 
This work was first published in Greek by Tischendorf 
from four MSS. It was afterwards accurately edited from 
one of these (D in the Ambrosian library at Milan) by 
Ceriani But this text is incomplete, wanting chapters xviii.- 
XXXV. Tischendorf thinks that Greek is the original, and 
that its date is about the time of Christ, but it is pro- 
bably later, though certainly not mediseval, as Dillmann 
supposes. The yereerts was thought by some, perhaps 
also by Sy^cellus and Cedrenus, to have been the same as 
the Apocalypse of Afosese and was so called, but it is not. 
Both, however, are of like character. The revelation is said 
to have been made to Moses when he received the tables of 
the law and was instructed by the archangel Michael. 
Tischendorf, A/Jora/y/wes ApocryphWe 1866 ; Ceriani, Monur 
menta Sacra et Profande v, i. ; Boensch, Das Buch der 
JubildeUe 1874. 

6 . The Sibyllines, — The rise of Jewish ai>ocalyptic litera- 
ture of a sibylline character probably dates soon after Alex- 
ander the Great, when Judaism began to look with a spirit 
of philosophic inquiry into Greek and Oriental literature, 
attaching itself to such elements as seemed congenial. A 
composite product was the result. The Alexandrian Jews 
were the first to adopt this course by fusing the remnants 
of Greek sibyllism with their native prophecy. The 
former seemed to them an indication of an Adamic or 
Noachic religion which had filtered into heathenism not- 
withstanding its polytheism. It was a s])ecies of natural 
prophetism, distinct from the pricsj^ly oracles, of a more 
ancient and higher ty])e, in which Jewish gnosis could 
discover a point of contact, amid its endeavours to trace 
the pre-Abrahamic religion in the most enlightened Hellen- 
ism. As Noah was thought to be the second great pro- 
genitor of humanity, who represented the primitive 
theocratic religion before its division and corruption, the 
sibyl was his daughter, prophesying of the tower of 
Babel, and exhorting the people to worshiji the true God. 
Her voice was predominatingly threatening, like that of the 
heathen sibyl, foreshadowing the downfall of paganism. 
Anti-theocratic kingdoms and cities must be overthrown. 
There is but one religion, the old Noachic one, which even 
the heathen sibyl darkly echoed, and her utterances can 
only be interpreted aright in their relation to the world’s 
history by the Jewish sibyl. Thus Jewish gnosis found 
support in Hellenism. After using the method and form 
of the latter in the sibylline oracles, it drew them into a 
higher region. Uniting them with theosophy and history, 
it spiritualised them. The projihetic spirit was discern^ 
in the cultus of heathenism, stripped of priestly and poly- 
theistic phenomena. But it was still the main object of 
the sibyllines to combat heathenism itself, by exj)Osing its 
idolatry and opposition to the truth, to anticipate its total 
destruction at the advent of Messiah. 

Under this general name there exists a collection of 
oracles said to proceed from the sibyl, in which Jewish 
ideas are promulgated and recommended to the Gentiles. 
The contents, however, are of a mixed character. Instead 
of a connected whole written by one person at a specific 
time, we have a heterogeneous assemblage of materials, 
Jewish, Christian, and heathen, of earlier and later origin, 
which must be separated and sifted before they can be 
assigned to their respective origins. 

Books L, ii., iii 1-96 are late. The first b^ns with 
the creation and fall of man, enumerates the six races, 
and characterises them, the first after Noah falling in the 

II. — 23 
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golden age. Christ is described in His miracles, sufferings, 
death, resurrection, and ascension ; the apostles, and the 
cessation of prophets. The Hebrews will be oppressed by 
a Boman king, and be scattered abroad after the destruction 
of Solomon’s temple. The description is continued in the 
secoifti book. The world will be shaken throughout, and 
especially will heathen Rome be destroyed at the time of 
the tenth race. The whole piece is evidently Christian, for 
the eschatological ideas rest upon Matthew xxiv., xxv. 
Hellenic mythology and Hebrew tradition are intermixed 
with the author’s utterances. The date is obscure. Bleek, 
with whom Liicke agrees, assumes the 5th century. 
There are, indeed, late views in the books, such as Christ’s 
descent into hell to preach the resurrection, the worship of 
the Virgin, the intercession of the saints for a class of the 
condemned. It is also true that millennarianism does not 
appear, and that no Christian writer of the first four centuries 
cites them. Still the 5tli century is too late. We prefer the 
second half of the 4th. Ewald assigns about 300 A.D. 

The third book, taken as a whole, is the oldest portion, 
at least verses 97-828. It enumerates the kingdoms 
of the world that followed one another, emphasising the 
Hebrew one in particular, and mentioning the Roman, 
Woes are pronounced upon various cities and lands, and 
the appearance of Messiah is depicted, accompanied with 
the punishment of the wicked, the downfall of all worldly 
kingdoms, the conversion of the heathen, and the restora- 
tion of Judah to more than former splendour. As the 
destruction of Carthage by the Romans is alluded to, the 
date must be after 146 b.g. Various indications point to 
124. There is little doubt that the writer was an Alexan- 
drian Jew, whose hopes of a personal Messiah were feeble 
and vague, for after touching upon a king sent by God from 
the sun who will put an end to war, and under whose 
sway Israel will enjoy abundant prosperity, he paints the 
golden age again without mentioning the king.^ 

The/ottWA book, which is but a short poem of less than 
two hundred lines, arranges history according to twelve 
ages, terminating in the Messianic one. The writer’s 
descriptions are general. He evinces no decided Jewish 
sympathies, nor does he utter ideas distinctively Christian. 
Sinful heathenism in an indefinite way is the chief object 
of his veiled descriptions. Hence Friedlieb makes him a 
Jew ; Ewald, a Christian. The passages which have been 
supposed to show either his Christian or Jewish tendencies^ 
are hardly decisive as to the one or the other ; and the 
interpretations of them by Liicke are somewhat strained 
in support of the strong statement about the Christian 
character of the contents generally, with which he begins 
his sketch of the fourth book. Probably he was a Jewish 
Christian who came out of an Essene circle. The date of 
his oracle is somewhat later than that of the Apocalypse, 
since the destruction of the temple is pre.mpposed as well 
as the eruption of Vesuvius, 79 a,d. The return of a 
matricidal emperor from beyond the Euphrates to over- 
throw Rome is also expected. Such allusion to Nero, 
which is a prominent feature in the Apocalypse, and a few 
other particulars, incline us to assume Christian author- 
ship, though the absence of evangelical ideas marks a stage 
not far beyond Judaism. Yet the writer rejects sacrifices. 
The date may be about 80 a.d. 

The fifth book presents great diflSculty both in separating 
the component parts, and in assigning them to Jewish or 
Christian authorship. The absence of ideas c^racteristic 
of Judaism or of Christianity marks the poem. Nor is it 


* See venes 652M160, and 702, kc., 766, &c. 

* See linef 160, kc., where Ghrietian baptiim is apparently referred 
to ; 174, Ac,, where the returrection and last judgment are indicated. 
At 25, ke^ eacrifloef are ipoken of in an anti-Jewish way. Ed. 
r Alexandre. 


easy to discover any internal connection, so that the whole 
might be attributed to the same authorsliip. The religious 
views of the author or authors are vaguely expressed. 
The first part, i.c., 1-51, appears to be of Christian, the rest 
t.f., 52-530, of Jewish origin. The former describes in 
prophetic language the series of Roman emperors from 
Julius Caesar to Hadrian. In this way we are brought 
to the end of Hadrian’s reign as the date, about 138 a.d. 
The second part, which expresses among other things the 
hope of a temple to be erected in Egypt, in which sacrifices 
should bo offered, and the people of God should ergoy 
Messianic happiness, points to a Jew of Alexandria living 
after the destruction of the temple at Jerusalem, about 
80 A.i). 

The iixth book contains a short hymn to Jesus the Son 
of God, touching upon His doctrine, miracles, and death, 
with a curse on the Sodomite land which platted His 
crown of thorns. It is curious that the fire at Jordan on 
the occasion of the baptism of Jesus, and the representation 
of the dove, vary from the canonical Gtospels, though the 
former appears in the Gospel of the Hebrews, Something 
of a Gnostic element shows itself here. 

The seventh book is a fragmentary collection of oracles 
loosely connected. The contents are varied. Several 
pieces treat of Christ ; several of the oracles are threat- 
ening, some are of the nature of hymns. The baptism at 
Jordan is mentioned in a peculiar way and a strange 
sacrificial rite is recommended.^ The allusion to the Per- 
sians reigning is indefinite ; but it is all the historical evi- 
dence that b^rs on the date, which seems about 160 a,d. ; 
though Alexandre puts it between 233 and 235 A.n.^ 

I As there is a tinge of Gnosticism in the book similar to 
that of the sixth, they may have proceeded from the same 
person. He was a heretical man, as Alexandre supposes ; 
but whether he was a Jewish Christian is uncertain. 

The eighth book contains a prophecy of the judgment of 
the world. Rome is coming at length to an end. There 
is also a summary of the history of Jesus, His life, suf- 
ferings, and resurrection. The writer commences with 
Hadrian, to whom he gives three successors of his house. 
He is also acquainted with the king of another bouse, Sep- 
timius Severus, in whose days, 948 of Rome, the end 
comes. The date is therefore 211 a.d. It is curious that 
Antichrist Nero is here made to come with the third from 
Hadrian, viz., Commodus. In this oracle occurs the' cele- 
brated sibylline acrostic, the initial letters of thirty-four 
lines (verses 217-250) representing ’Ii/o-oC? X/)€MrT 69 GcoC 
vto 5 (TWT^/t) (rravpos. Verses 361-500 are of earlier origin. 
They contain various fragments of prior poems. It is 
noticeable that a historical insertion about the birtli of Jesus 
Christ from the Virgin occupies an unsuitable place, having 
been the product of a late time, when the dogma about the 
mother of God was developed. With this exception the 
second part of the book belongs to the 2 d century. The 
whole is thoroughly Christian. 

Books xi.-xiv. were discovered in MSS. at Milan and 
Rome, and published by Mai, in his Veterum Scriptorum 
nova collection tom, iii, p, 202, et seq. They are of 
Christian origin, and from Egypt. It is true that the 
Christian element appears but little. The writer used the 
preceding books and heathen oracles besides. The date is 
uncertain, but cannot, be earlier than the 5 th century. 

eleventh book surveys the history of kings and people, 
till the death of Cleopatra and the end of the Elgyptian 
kingdom ; the twelfth recounts the Roman emperors from 
Augustus till the death of Alexander Severus ; the tiiir- 
teenth continues the history from Alexander Severus till 


» Vcr. 66, Ac. < Ver. 76, Ac. 

^ Oraeula &hyUina, vol. ii. p. 886. 
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the reign of Odenatos; and the fourteenth brings down 
the sketch to Aureoliu. The names of the emperors and 
rulers are partially disguised, and eventually become unre- 
cognisable* See Friedlieb, OrcLcula Sihyllina^ 1852 ; 
Alexandre, Onx/cula Sibyllindy 1841, 1856 j and Ewald, 
Uehtr Entstehwng, Inhalty «nd Werth dtr iihyllinuchtr 
Bucher^ 1858, 

7. The Apocalypse of Baruch, — In this rhetorical produc- 
tion Baruch receives revelations respecting the future of 
Israel. Though Jerusalem has been destroyed by the 
Romans, and the calamities of the chosen people seem 
excessive, the prophet is comforted with the hope of better 
times, since the Messiah will come shortly to set up his 
kingdom after the Roman one has been destroyed. Then 
will be the judgment and the consummation ; sinners will 
be punished, and the righteous rewarded. Part of this 
production, viz., the epistle of Baruch to the nine tribes and 
a half (chapters lxxviii.-lxxxvi.), was published in the Paris 
and London Polyglotts in Syriac and Latin. The Syriac 
was again edited more correctly by De Lagarde. Whiston 
translated the Latin into English ; and he has been 
followed by Jolowicz, 1855, The whole book was pub- 
lished from a Syriac MS. in the Ambrosian library by 
Ceriani, first in a Latin translation^ and then in the Syriac 
itself.^ The Latin is reprinted with a few emendations by 
Fritzsche. It was written after the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, how long it is difficult to say. The author was 
acquainted with the Book of Enoch and the Apocalypse of 
Esdras, for he has many passages which are echoes of 
sentiments contained in them. He has also later Jewish 
legends, which point to the 2d century of the Christian 
era as that in which he wrote ; and there is little doubt 
that Greek was the original. Langen^ thinks that the 
author was a Palestinian. From its length and wordiness, 
with the absence of poetic spirit, the perusal of the docu- 
ment becomes wearisome. 

II. Christian Apocalyptic. 

Christians followed the example of the Jews in using 
the sibyl as a vehicle of their ideas. Besides referring to 
the past, which they did mainly with reference to the 
person and work of Jesus Christ, they looked forward to i 
the destruction of the world-power, and the consummation 
of all things at the second coming of Christ. They 
employed to a considerable extent both Jewish and heathen 
documents, interpolating or modifying them not very 
strongly. Often content with non-Christian sources, they 
adapted them but slightly, so that the ideas peculiar to 
Christianity shine forth di^y. The prophetic form of the 
Apocalypse does not demand the enunciation of doctrine, 
but rather a general indication of historic events, or the 
threatening announcement of destruction to the enemies of 
God. It deals with the utterance of principles exempli- 
fied by kingdoms and their rulers. 

1. The Sibyllines,— We have already seen that books L, 
ii., iiL 1-96, iv., v. 1-51, vi., vii., viiL, xi.-xiv., belong to 
this head, though they incorporate Jewish as well as 
heathen pieces with small adaptation. 

2. The Apocalypse of Esdras, — This Greek production 
resembles the more ancient fourth book of Esdras in some 
respects. The prophet is perplexed about the mysteries of 
life, and questions God respecting them. The punishment 
of the wicked especially occupies his thoughts. Since they 
have sinned in consequence of Adam’s fall, their fate is 
considered worse than that of the irrational creation. The 
description of the tortures suffered in the infernal regions 


^ MonmmmUL Sacra et Prqfana^ tom. i. fssc. 2, p. 73, kc, 
* /Mtf., y. fMc. 2. 

’ Dc Apooalypsi Bamuh^ ctmmeniatio, pp. 8~10. 


is tolerably minute. At last the prophet consents to give 
up his spirit to God who has prepared for him a crown of 
immortality. The composition is feeble and tame, a poor 
imitation of the ancient Jewish one. There are no internal 
marks of date in it. It may belong, however, to the 
2d or 3d centuries of the Christian era. Tischendorf 
published the Greek text for the first time in his Apo- 
calypses Apocrypha!, 

3. The Apocalypse of Paul, — This work contains a 
description of the things which the apostle saw in heaven 
and hell. The text, as first published in the original Greek 
by Tischendorf, consists of fifty-one chapters, but is imper- 
fect. The narratives descend to minute particulars, and 
possess no force or poetic power. Imitated from the 
iievelation of St John, their great inferiority is apparent. 
Internal evidence assigns it to the time of Theodosius. t.c., 
about 390 a.d. Where the author lived is uncertain. Dr 
Perkins found a Syriac MS. of this Apocalypse, which he 
translated into English, and printed in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society^ vol. viii. This version is an 
enlarged and exaggerated edition of the Greek, which it sup- 
plements and illustrates. See Tischendorf’s Apocalypses 
Apocryphee, 

4. The Apocalypse of John contains a description of the 
future state, the general resurrection, and judgment, with 
an account of the punishment of the wicked, as well as the 
bliss of the righteous. It appears to be the work of a 
Jewish Christian, for the bodily appearance of Antichrist 
is derived from Jewish sources ; and there are numerous 
quotations from the Old Testament, especially from David. 
The date is late, for the writer speaks of the ** venerable 
and holy images,” os well as *‘the glorious and precious 
crosses and the sacred things of the churches,”^ which 
points to the 5th century, when such things were first 
introduced into churches. Wo cannot put it earlier than 
the 5th. This Apocalypse was first published by Birch, ^ 
but incorrectly ; afterwards by Tischendorf. The Greek 
appears to be the original. It is a feeble imitation of the 
canonical Apocalypse, devoid of literary value, and with 
the marks of a corrupted Christian age on its face. 

5. The Apocalypse of Peter contains a narrative of events 
from the foundation of the world till the second advent of 
Christ. The book is said to have been written by Clement, 
Peter’s disciple. This Arabic work has not been printed, 
but a summary of the contents is given by Nicoll in his 
catalogue of the Oriental MSS. belonging to the Bodleian.^ 
There are eighty-eight chapters. It is a late production ; 
for Ishmaelites are spoken of, the Crusades, and the taking 
of Jerusalem. 

6. The Revelations of Bartholomew, — In the year 1836, 
Dulaurier^ published from a Parisian Sahidic MS., sub- 
joining a French translation, what is termed a fragment of 
the apocryphal Revelations of St Bartholomew, and of the 
history of the religious communities founded by St 
Pachomius. After narrating the pardon obtained by 
Adam, it is said that the Son ascending from Olivet prays 
the Father on behalf of His apostles ] who consequently 
receive consecration from the Father, together with the 
Son and Holy Spirit — Peter toeing made archbishop of the 
universe. The late date of the production is obvious. 

7. The Apocalypse of Mary^ containing her descent 
into hell, is not published entire, but only several portions 
of it from Greek MSS. in different libraries, by Tischendorf 
in his Apocalypses Apocryvhee, 


^ Tischendorf, cb. xiii. 

• Aitetarium Oodicis Apocryphi N, T, Fdbricianiy p. 261, Ac. 

* Bibliothecas Bodleiance codd, MSS Orientalium caialogi partie 
secnndtf vol. primnin, etc., p. 49, xlviii. 

’ Fragment dee Reodatione Apocryphee de Saint BaHhelmy^ Ac. 
Paria, 1885. 
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8. The Apoealypee of Daniel has been published only in 
part (a little more than the half), by Tischendorf from Greek 
MSS., in St Mark’s, Venice, and in Paris. The date of 
the document is determined by the monarch going to J erusa- 
lem to deliver up his kingdom to God, and l^ing succeeded 
by hts four sons, who reside in different and distant cities. 

9. The Ascension ami Vision of Isaiah* — The first portion 
of the work called the Ascension of Isaiah in the Ethiopic 
text, gives an account of Isaiah’s being put to death by the 
saw, under the reign and at the command of Manasseh. 
The prophet had had a vision respecting Christ, His cruci- 
fixion and ascension, as well as of the general apostacy 
which should take place in the early churches, of the descent 
of Berial in the form of a matricidal king, the duration of 
his reign, the descent of the Lord from heaven to destroy 
the wicked, and cast the ungodly into the fire. For this 
vision and prophecy Isaiah is condemned, and dies the 
death of a martyr (chapters i.-v.) The second part (chapters 
vi.~xL) is essentially the same as Isaiah’s vision in iii. 
14-iv. 22. The prophet is transported in an ecstatic state 
into the seven heavens successively, and describes what he 
sees in each, the chief object being Christ himself. It is 
not the future of Christianity and of the world which fills 
the mind of the seer, but the past, the first advent of 
Christ. The two divisions form distinct works. The first 
is based on the Jewish legend of Isaiah’s martyrdom, and 
may be merely the Christian expansion of a Jewish writing 
embodying it. Indeed, with the exception of the Christian 
interpolations (i. 5, iii. 13-iv. 22), the whole is Jewish. Both 
Tertullian and Origen knew the martyrdom part of the 
document. The date must, therefore, be the 2d century. 
The second, or the Vision of Isaiah, properly so called, 
has a Gnostic colouring. Its christology bears a Docetic 
stamp. As it presupposes an acquaintance with the first 
it may have originated in the early part of the 3d century. 
Epiphanius speaks of it, and gives an extract.^ Laurence 
published the Ethiopic text, with a Greek and Latin version, 
in 1819. The Greek original is lost; and the Latin version, 
published at Venice in 1522, and again by Gieseler in 1832, 
is of late origin. Fragments of an older one were printed 
by Mai in his Veterum Scriptorum nova collection p. ii. 1828. 
Jolowicz translated it into German, 1854, See Liicke’s 
Versuch dner vollstdndigen Einleitung in die Offenharung 
des Johannes^ etc.y das erste Biidi. 

10. The Shepherd of J/ernias* — This production belongs 
in a certain sense to the present class of writings, and is 
usually reckoned among the apostolic fathers. It is not, 
however, apocalyptic in the proper acceptation of theepithet, 
because it wants the form. The apocalyptic idea has a 
different phase. (See Apostolic Fathers.) The same 
remark applies to — 

11. The Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs* 

Many apocalyptic w'ritings, both Jewish and Christian, 
are mentioned in ancient works of which nothing is now 
known. Time has swept them away beyond recovery. It 
would be useless to collect the scattered notices of them*.. 
Such as wish to see these notices may consult the articles 
of Dillmann and Hofman^ in the 12th volume of Herzog's 
Encyhlopoedien Liicke’s Einleitung^ and the Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s Apocalypses ApocrypheSn where he will find 
references to other works. Since the very able treatise of 
Bleek and the valuable publications of Gfrorer, which were 
followed by the masterly review of the whole subject in 
Liicke’s second edition, the literature has greatly increased. 
Hilgenfeld and Volkmar, Ewald and Dillmann, Ceriani 
and Langen, Fritzsche, Gutschmid, Merx, and others, have 
thrown welcome light upon it. 

The line between Apocryphal and Apocalyptic literature 


* Ewre$*t 67, 8, voL ii., p. 176, ad Migna. 8ae also ffeeresn 40, 2. 
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is not exact. The works now described are those which 
properly belong to the latter, and are extant, or have been 
published, if not entire, at least partially. Notices of many 
others lost or hidden occur in various sources and catalogues 
of MSS. belonging to public libraries. The apocalyptic 
idea passed into the life and belief of the church. It 
became an element of dogma and of morals, finding 
expression in works somewhat different from the proper 
apocalyptic. Taking a millennarian direction, using the 
typical extensively, developing eschatological ideas more or 
less fantastic, the apocalyptic element receded before other 
conceptions to which it had given rise. These, indeed, did 
not suppress it j they merely shaped and developed it into 
other forms, widening the sphere of its action, and giving 
it more realism. (s. d.) 

APOCRYPHA. This term is a Greek word meaning 
hidden^ secret* It occurs, for example, in Col. ii. 3, ** In 
whom are hid all the treasures of wisdom and knowl^ge,” 
and elsewhere in the New Testament It is first found ap- 
plied to writings in Clemens Alexandrinus, Stromata^ iii. 
c. 4. When applied to writings (droKpv^a sc. Pifikla) the 
name may be supposed to have first expressed the nature 
of their contents ; the writings were secret^ embodying an 
esoteric teaching, profounder than that contained in the 
ordinary books of the system, and unknown to the ordi- 
nary people who professed it. Such writings were held 
to exist in connection with almost all the ancient systems 
of religion. 

From the nature of the case, the same word might very 
well describe such writings further, either in respect of 
their use or in respect of their origin. In use these writings 
were, of course, like the doctrines they contained, private 
and secret ; they were not read in general meetings, and 
did not belong to the publicly recognised books of the 
system. Only some were admitted to the knowledge of 
them. That which formed the subject of public reference 
and instruction was the general doctrines of the system, 
while these peculiar and more recondite works were at most 
brought forward on rare occasions. And naturally the same 
secrecy which hung over their use generally also shrouded 
their origin. In some cases this might be a real mystery ; 
the books were sometimes of ancient and uncertain date, 
and their authorship unknown. But oftener the mystery 
was fictitious, created for the purpose of securing rei^ect 
for the doctrines inculcated in the writings, which them- 
selves were forgeries of very recent times. Works of this 
kind were of very common occurrence in the East during 
the centuries immediately preceding and following the 
birth of Christ. In order successfully to float them and 
give them impulse, they were generdly launched under 
some ancient and famous name ; and books existed, bearing 
to be the productions of almost every renowned patriarch 
or sage from Adam downwards. Even when sent out 
anonymously, and of an historical rather than a doctrinal 
character, the scene of their narratives was laid in far back 
times, and famous personages were introduced acting and 
speaking, the design being to recommend to the living 
generation the conduct pursued or the sentiments expressed 
by the ancient hero or saint 

The term Apocrypha appears in this way to have passed 
through several stages of meaning, and from expressing a 
meaning good, or at least neutral, it came at last to have a 
very bad sense, differing very little from spuriotu* From 
the use of the word in ancient writers it does not appear 
that this progress from a good or indifferent to a bad sense 
was a matter of time, for the indifferent and bad meanings 
of the word seem to have existed side by side. Some 
ecclesiastical writers divide the sacred books into three 
classes, — recognising first, some that are canonical ; second, 
some that are not canonical, but of inferior value, prc^table 
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to be read for moral uses, but not to be founded on for 
doctrine— to this class the name eccltsuxsticcU was some* 
times given ; and third, some that are apocryphal. Other 
writers know of only two classes, embracing both the second 
and third classes of the former division under the name 
apocryphal This difference indicates a milder and a 
severer use of the term. 

Besides those books known distinctively as the Old Tes- 
tament Apocrypha, a very large number of apocryphal 
writings were in existence in the early centuries of our era. 

* Some of these are still extant, but many of them have 
perished, or are known only through MS. translations lying 
in our great libraries. Our only information regarding 
many of them is derived from references to them in eccle- 
siastical writers. These references are sometimes so general 
that we cannot be sure whether the book referred to was 
a Jewish or a Christian production. By far the largest 
number even of those bearing Jewish titles were works by 
Christian writers. Of the extant writings of this class the 
most important are fully treated in the article Apocalpytic 
Literature immediately preceding. In addition to those 
discussed there may be mentioned the very interesting col- 
lection of hymns called the Pmlma of Solomon. This 
small work consists of eighteen poems of varying length, 
to appearance all by one writer, and existing now only in 
Greek, though in all probability originally written in a 
Shemitic dialect. These poems arose in a time of trouble 
to the Jewish people, most probably in the Greek persecu- 
tion, and they were designed to sustain the nation under 
its trials, partly by moral considerations, but chiefly by 
picturing the certain glories of the Messianic kingdom. 
The hymns are remarkable no less for the vigour of 
their poetry than for the fervid theocratic hopes and dis- 
tinct faith in the resurrection and kindred doctrines which 
find expression in them. 0. F. Fritzsche has appended 
this little work, along with other select Pseudepigraphi 
of the Old Testament, to his edition of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha. 

Apocrypha or the Old Testament. — The books bear- 
ing this name are not contained in the Jewish or Palestinian 
Canon, ^.e., in the Hebrew Bible, but in the Alexandrian 
Canon, t.e., in theGreektranslationknown as the Septuagint. 
Considerable obscurity hangs over the date and the circum- 
stances of the close of the Hebrew Canon, and the principles 
which guided the collectors in their selection of books to 
be embodied. It is most probable that the three divisions 
referred to in the New Testament, of law, prophets, and 
writings (Psalms) are of ancient origin ; that the first two 
divisions were closed while prophetic men were still living, 
that is, considerably anterior to the close of the Persian 
period, while the third still remained open ; and that at 
whatever time the third was closed, the books added to it 
were added under the impression that they were books 
comix)sed before the succession of Prophets had ceased. 
This is the view expressed by Josephus {Con. Ap.^ i. 8), 
and may be consider^ the general Jewish tradition regard- 
ing all books in the Hebrew Canon. 

With the Greek or Alexandrian Canon the case was 
very different. This was, properly speaking, not an eccle- 
siastical, but a literary collection at first, for the tradition 
that it was commenced under the auspices of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus cannot be altogether set aside. At first only 
the boolu of Moses and perhaps Joshua were translated, 
the interest felt in the book being confined to the law. 
Only gradually and at intervals other books were added, 
for the translations are not only by different hands, but of 
very different dates. But it is evident that the collection 
was formed under the guidance of a principle quite different 
from that which guided the Palestinian collectors. The 
feeling in Pdestine was that prophecy had ceased (1 Macc. 
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ix. 27, comp. ch. xiv. 41), and no books were held worthy 
of a place in the Canon which were composed after the 
succession of prophets had come to an end. In Egypt this 
theory did not prevail, or rather another theory seems to 
have prevailed. The doctrine of the Wiadom which appears 
in Proverbs, ch. i.-viii., received a fuller developm^t in 
successive ages even in Palestine, and naturally much more 
in Alexandria, where the speculative Jews came under the 
influence of Greek thought. This Wiad<m is spoken of in 
a way which at times almost indentifies it with the Spirit of 
God, and at other times almost with the Logos or Word. 
But at any rate this divine Wisdom is all-pervading, and 
subject to no interruption in the constancy of its influence. 
The famous passage. Wisdom of Solomon, ch. vii. 22,/., 
in which the attributes of wisdom are counted up to the 
number of twenty-one, speaks of her as “ going through all 
things by reason of her pureness,’’ and at last says of her, 
that ** in all ages entering into holy souls she maketh them 
friends of God and prophets.” The particularism of 
Judaism gave way in Alexandria before the universalistic 
principles of Western speculation. Prophecy was the pro- 
duct of the Wisdom, and Wisdom was like a subtle element, 
all-pervasive and incessant in its influence ; and consequently 
a break in the line of prophets, or any distinction between 
the productions of one age and those of another except in 
degree, was hardly to be conceived. Thus to the Alex- 
andrian the varied Jewish literature of the post-prophetic 
times was precious as well as the books that were more 
ancient, and he carefully gathered the scattered fragments 
of his national thought, as far as they were known, within 
the compass of his Canon. 

The following books form the Apocrypha of the English 
Bible. They are given in the order in which they stand 
there : — 1. I. Esdras. 2. II. Esdras. 3. Tobit. 4. Judith. 
5. The additions to the Book of Esther. 6. The Wisdom 
of Solomon. 7. The Wisdom of Jesus, the son of Siracli, 
or Ecclesiasticus. 8. Baruch. 9. The Song of the Three 
Holy Children. 10. The History of Susanna. 11. The 
History of the Destruction of Bel and the Dragon. 1 2. The 
Prayer of Manasses, king of Judah. 13. The First Book 
of Maccabees. 14. The Second Book of Maccabees. 

A few statements may be made regarding the general 
characteristics of the Apocrypha. 

1. These books are of very great interest and value as a 
reflection of the condition of the fragments of the scattered 
nation, and of the feelings and aspirations which they 
cherished for a period of several hundred years, and in all 
tire chief countries of the world. Some of the books, such 
for example as Tohit, belong to the Persian period, and 
were composed in the East, in Babylon or Persia, and 
describe the external life as well as the feelings and hopes 
of the exiles there; others arose in Palestine, such as 
Ecclesiasticusy and reflect the condition of life and the 
shades of religious speculation in the home country ; while 
others, such as the Wisdom of Solomon^ originated in 
Egypt, and afford means of estimating the influence of 
Greek thought upon the native doctrines of the Old Testa* 
ment ; and perhaps in the 2d Esdras there may even be 
detected traces of Christian iufluence. The broad undivided 
stream of Old Testament doctrine and hope breaks at the 
era of which we are speaking into three channels. The 
largest, and that which best preserves its primary directions 
continues to run in Palestine, diverging to some extent, and 
widening under the contributions which time and a very 
chequered experience and reflection made to it ; while on 
each side of this another runs, one on the east and one 
on the west, directed and partly fed by the ideas of Persia 
and Greece respectively. To a certain extent the strums 
reunite further on, and pour their united contributions 
into the great sea of Christian thought. The central stream 
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1% of coarse, the most interesting, although to estimate it 
properly the books of the English Apocrypha are quite 
insufficient, other works belonging to the same region 
must also 1^ taken into account, such as the great Book of 
Enochs and several more. The two collateral currents are 
also ^of extreme interest, although it is far from easy to 
analyse their waters, and say with assurance what elements 
belong to the primary Old Testament sources and what 
are local contributions. Many have discovered traces of 
Persian ideas even in the canonical books of the Old 
Testament, particularly in the doctrine of angels in the 
later books, but the trustworthiness of such discoveries 
may be very fairly questioned. At the same time, there 
either is, in the book of Tobit^ an advance absolutely on 
the Old Testament doctrine of angels and demons, or there 
are traces of a method of interpreting the history in Qen. 
ch. vL, and a carrying out of the method to further 
consequences, which are both unknown to the canonical 
Scriptures (^low No. 3). And if in the Alexandrian 
Wisdom of Solomon a progress directly in advance of what 
is found in Prov. viii., on the doctrine of Wiadmi^ may 
be justly contested, there is certainly what may be called 
a progress round abouty the ideas about Wisdom are ex- 
panded and placed in new lights, and made to enter into new 
relations, in such a way that a general approximation to the 
New Testament doctrine of the Logos is the result Rut 
in general, as a means of estimating the changing shades of 
feeling, the rise and fall of hopes, or rather the steady 
glow of a hope which no hardship could extinguish, the 
efforts to accommodate faith to circumstances and hold it 
fast in spite of all that was against it, in a word, as a means 
of estimating the inner life of a most interesting })eople in 
the very crisis of their history, the apocryphal books are 
invaluable. No more beautiful picture of piety and disin- 
terested benevolence and patriotic warmth could be seen 
than is presented in the book of Tohit ; neither could 
religious zeal and courageous, even almost reckless, patriot- 
ism, easily find higher expression than in the first book of 
Mmraheeiy or even in the unhistorical tale of Judith i 
while the undercurrent of observant thoughtfulness, that 
contemplates but hardly mixes in life, runs in a deep, if 
calm and passionless stream in the proverbs of the Son of 
Sirach. At no time >vas the nation idle. A people that 
had conceived such hopes, hopes which at last culminated 
in Christianity, could not be idle or even anything less 
than restless and turbulent. There is no form of deed 
celebrated in the ancient history of the people that they 
did not try to reproduce, and no form of literary comiX)si- 
tion which, in those mournful centuries so full of ojjpression, 
they did not strive to imitate, wdth an inextinguishable life 
and hopefulness. This last fact, ])erha])s, might furnish 
the means of a classification of the books di^erent from 
that suggested above, and similar to the division usually 
adopted in the Old Testament Scriptures. (1.) Historical, 
such as l«i Maccabeeny although most that assume the 
historical form, such as Judith^ are simple romances, and can 
be used only as an index of ideas and feelings, not in proof 
of facts ; while others, like Bel and the Dragon^ are com- 
pletely fabulous. (2.) Prophetical, such as Baruch and 2,d 
Eedras, In these the religious hopes of the people are 
most fully exhibited ; for example, the Messianic expecta- 
tions. Fully to understand these, however, other works, 
such as the book of Enoch, not contained in the recognised 
Apocrypha, have to be included. The prophetic literature 
almost always assumes the form called apocalyptic. (3.) 
Philosophical, or books coming under the Hebrew name of 
Wisdom. Here belong the Son of Sirachy the Wisdom of 
Sohmony to which must be added others not included in 
:he English Apocrypha, the Psalter of Solomon and 
{tk ilascahees. 


2. It has already been said that the Hebrew or Palestinian 
Canon was formed on the feeling that, before the close of the 
Persian period, the succession of prophets ceased. It is too 
evident that this feeling was a true one. The restoration from 
exile was little more than an external form with almost no 
real life within. The new community was feeble in the 
extreme. It had no productive power of its own. It must 
fall back entirely upon the past. The most and the best it 
could do was to conserve the forms and, if possible, the spirit 
of what was ancient. But the spirit, which should also have 
been its own, was lacking. Hence everything in the new 
state was mechanical and rigid. Even the canonical writings 
of this epoch, such as Chronicles, are mere compilations. 
And the further off from the ancient times the people 
removed, the stiffer and more mechanical they grew. No 
doubt a certain energy was infused into the people at 
various epochs, particularly in the Maccabean struggles, 
yet even then there is a certain stiffness and awkwardness 
both in the acts and writings of the time, as when old age 
girds itself up for deeds to which it is no longer equal. This 
loss of the prophetic and productive power, and the con- 
sciousness of the loss, explains most of the characteristics 
of the apocryphal literature. For example, there is want- 
ing in it, even where most genial and natural, that original 
freshness which is so charming in a book like Kuth ; and 
even the proverbial philosophy of the Son of Sirach, 
instead of bubbling up in living springs, as in Solomon, 
often appears forced and unwilling in its fiow ; while in 
others of the philosophic books there is an elaborate 
redundancy of language, and a floridness of rhetoric, most 
unlike the simplicity and terseness of the ancient Wisdom. 

Again, the consciousness of the loss of real creative power 
and complete dependence on the past explains another 
peculiarity of these books — their pseudonymous character. 
They do not come forth as the products of their own time, 
and with the authority of their real authors; they are 
transferred into the distant past, into the stirring times of 
living Israelitish history, and their authors are made to 
be the great historic names of the nation. The Alexandrian 
philosopher calls his work the Wisdom of Solonwn, The 
author of Judith pitches his romance in Assyrian times. 
In this way effect is sought, and truths and actions are 
commended by an authority that is felt no longer to exist. 

A defective sense of truth very naturally becomes more 
serious. To compose a work in what is believed to be the 
spirit of some ancient sage or hero, and put it forth under 
his name, may seem a venial wrong. Yet in an uncritical 
age it often led to very unfortunate results. Neither 
might it seem greatly amiss to advocate a cause and recom- 
mend an action by exhibiting ancient names uttering 
similar sentiments, or following the same course, and in an 
age like our own little evil might follow. Yet the next 
step downward is the direct forgery of documents, such as 
the Letters of Artaxerxes, which we find in the additions to 
Esther, or the Epistles at the beginning of 2 Maccabees. 
The apocryphal books everywhere demonstrate that all 
true historic consciousness was deserting the people ; and 
though we may gather truth out of the Apocrypha, it is 
rarely truth directly stated, but reached by our own infer- 
ences from the character irf the writings and the objects the 
author plainly enough lied ill view. 

3. One of the most interesting inquiries connected with 
the Apocrypha is, as to the advance in doctrine and opinion 
over the Old Testament to be found in it, and its nearer 
approach to the New Testament. This is a very delicate 
inquiry, although the existence of a certain advance can- 
not be denied, and is most certainly to be expected. For 
the church did not cease to exist in these centuries, and if 
she was to appearance barren, yet in fact she was maturing;, 
into life the seed which she had already conceived. 
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Parallel to this inquiry, or almost a part of it, runs 
another, vis., that as to the origin and development of the 
/Tareiss which figure so prominently in the pages of the 
N^ew Testament* All these parties date in their germs 
from the times of the Restoration, or those not greatly 
posterior, and may roughly be divided into those who 
rigidly adhered to their native Judaism, of whom the 
Pharisees may be considered the chief representatives ; and 
those who ethnicised, either attaching themselves exclu- 
sively to Qentile culture, or combining elements of foreign 
thought and worship with their native faith, the most 
prominent sect in this class being the Sadducees. We 
may expect to come in the Apocrypha upon many traces of 
such diverging opinions. A specimen here and there will 
illustrate the position of things in these books. 

The want of real life at the timeof the Restoration, and the 
consequent mechanical adherence to ancient forms, was the 
direct parent of the Pharisaic morality so well known. 
Already this appears in Tobit. The Pharisee, who went 
up to the temple to pray, might almost have gathered the 
elements of his prayer from this book. “Prayer is good with 

fasting, and alms, and righteousness For alms doth 

deliver from death, and shall purge away all sin ** (ch. xii. 

8, comp. ch. xiv. 11, and Judith viii. 6, xi. 11, /.) On 
the other hand, traces of quite a different morality, allied 
to asceticism, appear elsewhere, as in the statement of 
Wisdom ix, 16, regarding the body ; “For the corruptible 
body presseth down the soul, and the earthly tabernacle 
weigheth down the mind that museth upon many things.” 
On the general doctrine of God no advance perhaps was 
possible. Very lofty things are said by the author of 
Ecclesiasticus, ch. xliii. 30, and in many places, but 
nothing to surpass or even equal what is said in the Old 
Testament Perhaps a certain effort is discernible to 
emphasise the spirituality of God, both directly and by 
avoiding anthropomorphic images. This effort is far less 
discernible in the Apocrypha than in the other productions 
of the same and succeeding ages, such as the Septuagint, 
the Targums, d:c., which are apt to use circumlocutions like 
the Word of God, the Shehinah, &c., for God. 

As to the doctrine of the Wisdom there is no doubt a cer- 
tain development of it in these books. But it is doubtful if 
Wisdom be anything more anywhere than a personification, 
to which attributes are given that sometimes make it closely 
resemble the Spirit, and sometimes the Word or Messiah 
of the New Testament. Certainly the Wisdom is nowhere 
in these books identified with the Messiah, although the 
predicates of Wisdom are applied to the Messiah in the 
New Testament. (Comp, Wisdom vii. 26, with Hebrews i. 
3, and the general descriptions of Wisdom, Wisdom ix. 4, 

9, /!, vii. 12,/., &c., Ecclesiasticus, ch. i.) The doctrine 
of the existence of spirits intermediate between God and 
man, through whom God’s providence is often executed, 
is certainly found in the Old Testament. These spirits 
seem mostly benevolent, although there is one whose ofiice 
it is to accuse and detract, called Satan, whose character 
seems evil. This spirit appears formally in the prologue 
to Job, and in Zech. ch. iii. ; comp. 1 Chron. xxi. 1. 
And some have found traces in the belief in evil spirits in 
the word “ Azazel ” (Lev. xvi.), as well as in the “ satyrs ” 
of Isaiah (xxxiv. 14). In the book of Daniel the doctrine 
of angels receives a certain addition, inaamuch as — first, 
the general activity and superintendence of these spirits is 
indicated by the name given to them of “ watchers ” (ch. 
iv. 10, /.) ; and second, it is intimated that every kingdom 
has its guardian spirit (Dan. x. 13, 20). The Apocrypha 
repeats this last idea, Eccles. xviL 17, and so does the 
Septuagint on Deut. xxxii. 8. But the angelology of the 

• book of Tobit makes a double step forward — first, in the 
direction of teaching a hierarchy among angels — “ the seven 


holy angels, which go in and out before the glory of 

the Holy One ” (ch. xii. 15, though comp. Dan. x. 13) ; and 
second, in assigning special functions to angels, they “ pre- 
sent the prayers of the saints,” and assume the care of indi- 
viduals (ch. V. /.) And demonology receives even a more 
striking though grotesque development. A wicked spirit, 
named Asmodeus, is represented as falling in love with 
daughter of Raguel, and slaying out of jealousy the seven 
young men to whom she had been successively married, 
but is at last put to flight by the fumes of the heart and 
liver of a fish, and bound in chains in the utmost parts of 
Egypt (ch. iii. 8, vi. 14, viii. 3). 

Even.more instructive is it to trace the advance towards 
clearness of the doctrines concerning the state of man. 
Many times what is implied in the Old Testament is stated 
with explicitness. For example, “ God created man to be 
immortal, and made him to be an image of his own eter- 
nity ; nevertheless, through envy of the devil, came death 
into the world, and they that do hold of his side do find 
it” (Wisdom ii. 23). Again, “Of the woman came the 
beginning of sin, and through her we all die ” (Ecclesiasticus 
XXV. 24). The references given above will suffice to indicate 
what lines of study may be pursued in the Apocrypha, 
and what advantages may be expected to be derived from 
them. 

4. The degree of estimation in which the apocryphal 
books have been held in the church has varied much 
according to place and time. As they stood in the Beptua- 
gint or Greek Canon, along with the other books, and with 
no marks of distinction, they were practically employed by 
the Greek fathers in the same way as the other books ; hence 
Origen, Clement, and others, often cite them as “Scripture,” 
“ divine Scripture,” “ inspired,” and the like. On the oUier 
hand, teachers connected with Palestine, and familiar with the 
Hebrew Canon, rigidly exclude all but the books contained 
there. This view is reflected, for example, in the canon 
of Melito of Sardis, and in the prefaces and letters of 
Jerome. Augustine, however, £>e Doct. Christ, ii. 8, 
attaches himself to the other side. Two well-defined 
views in this way prevailed, to which was added a third, 
according to which the books, though not to be put in the 
same rank as the canonical Scriptures of the Hebrew col- 
lection, yet were of value for moral uses and to be read in 
congregations, — and hence they were called “ecclesias- 
tical.” Notwithstanding the decisions of some councils 
held in Africa, which were in favour of the view of Augus- 
tine, these diverse opinions regarding the a|X)cryphal books 
continued to prevail in the church down through the ages 
till the great dogmatic era of the Reformation. At that 
epoch the same three opinions were taken up and congealed 
into dogmas, which may be considered characteristic of 
the churches adopting them. In 1546 the Council of 
Trent adopted the Canon of Augustine, declaring “He 
is also to be anathema who does not receive these entire 
books, with all their parts, as they have been accustomed 
to be read in the Catholic Church, and are found in the 
ancient editions of the Latin Vulgate, as sacred and canoni- 
cal.” The whole of the books in question, with the ex- 
ception of Ist and 2d Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, 
were declared canonical at Trent. On the other hand, the 
Protestants universally adhered to the opinion that only 
the books in the Hebrew collection are canonical. Already 
Wycliffe had declared that “ whatever book is in the Old 
Testament besides these twenty-five (Hebrew) shall be set 
among the Apocrypha, that is without authority of belief.” 
Yet among the churches of the Reformation a milder and 
a severer view prevailed regarding the Apocrypha. Both 
in the German and English translations (Luther’s, 1537 ; 
Coverdale’s, 1535, <kc.) these books are separated from the 
others, and set by themselves; but while in some con- 
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fessioQS, the Westminster, a decided judgment is passed 
on them, that they are not “ to be any otherwise approved 
or made use of than other human writings, a milder ver- 
dict is expressed regarding them in many other quarters, 
in the “ argument ” prefixed to them in the Geneva 
Bible ; in the 6th Article of the Church of England, where 
it is* said that ‘Hhe other books the church doth read for 
example of life and instruction of manners,’^ though not 
to establish doctrine; and elsewhere. 

Somewhat bitter controversies have raged over the 
Apocrypha in recent timea One was carried on in Scotland 
in 1825 and following years, which had the effect of induc- 
ing the British and Foreign Bible Society to employ its 
funds for the circulation of the canonical Scriptures only. 
Abundant materials for a history of this controversy may 
be found in the pages of the Christian Instructor for the 
years just named. More recently a similar controversy has 
been waged in Germany, where Stier and Bleek and 
Hengstenberg were found on the side of the Apocrypha, 
and Kecrl with others against. See Die Apohr^heinc 
frage^ mit Berikkakhtigung der darauf hezuglkhtn Schriften 
Dr Stier^s und Dr Hengstenberg' 8^ aufs Neue helevchtet^ von 
P. F. Keerl, Leip. 1855. Useful works on the subject are — 
Fabricii Codex Psevdepigraphictts Vet TesL^ Hamb. and 
Leip. 1713 and 1741 ; Lihri Apocryphi Vet, Test, Greece^ 
recensuit et cum Commentario critico edidit Otto Frid. 
Fritzsche, Lipsiae, 1871 ; Kurzgefasstes Exegetisches Hand- 
huch zu den Apok, des AH, Test^^ bearbeitet von Dr O. F. 
Fritzsche u. Dr 0. L. W. Grimm, in 6 Lieferungen. Com- 
pare also, Ewald, History of Israel^ vol. v, (trans.) Lond. 
1874, Schiirer, Lehrhuch der Neutest, Zeitgesr.hichte^ Leip. 
1874; Langen, Das Jwlentkum in Palestina zur Zeit 
Christie Freiburg, 18G6; Nicolas, Des Doetrines Pelt- 
gieuses des Juifs^ pendant les 2 siechs anterieurs a lire 
chretienne^ Paris, 1860. Much information may also be 
found in the Introductions to the Old Testament, e,g,y 
Davidson’s, vol. iii., and in the articles ‘‘Apocrypha,” 
“Canon,” and those on the individual books in Smith's 
and Kitto’s Bible Dictionaries and Herzog’s Encykich 
padie. (a, b. d.) 

Ai’ocry’phal Books of the New Testament. — These 
may be divided into two classes — those books which w'cre 
actually held as inspired by some portion of the Christian 
church, and those which were never acknowledged as 
canonical. Among the first are some of the writings 
ascribed to the apostolical fathers. The First Epistle of 
Clement was read in the churches, is quoted in the same 
manner as Scri]>ture by Iremeiis, and is found in the Codex 
Alexandriiius. The Pastor of Hennas was also read in the 
churches, is mentioned as inspired by Irena?us, Clemens 
Alexandrinus, and Origen, and is found in the Codex 
Sinaiticus. Somewhat similar resj^ect was paid to the 
Epistle of Polycarp and the Epistle of Barnabas. Besides 
these books there were different gosj^els in use in the early 
period of Christianity. The most famous of these was the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Some critics regard it 
as the earliest gospel of which we know anything. Its 
relation to our Gosj»els tbu.s becomes a \ery im[)ortant ques- 
tion, the discussion of which, however, must be reserved for 
the article on the Gospels (y.v.) The Ebionites used tliis 
gospel. It was written in Aramaic. It goes sometimes by 
the name of the Gospel of the Nazarenes, or by the Gos|iel 
according to the Ajxistles ; and some think that it was 
also call^ the Gospel of Peter. This gospel no doubt under- 
went alterations; and Hilgenfeld, in his Navuvi 7'esta- 
tnentum extra Canonem Receptum, gives the fragments of 
what he considers the earliest form of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, then those of the Gospel of the Ebionites, 
which he considers very late, and then those of the Gospel 
of Peter, which he thinks occupied an intermediate place. 


We know very little more of the other gospels and 
apocryphal books than their names. Eusebius mentions 
the Acts of Peter, the Preaching of Peter, and the Revela- 
tion of Peter ; the Acts of Paul, and the Doctrines of the 
Apostles. Origen mentions also the Gospel according to 
the Egyptians, the Gk>spel of Basilides, and the Gospel 
according to Thomas, and according to Matthias. Jerome, 
in addition to these, notices the Gospel according to Bartho- 
lomew, and the Gospel of Apelles. Marcion also used a 
special gospel for his sect, but whether it was the Gospel 
of Luke, entire or mutilated,, is keenly debated. And the 
book of the Prophet Elxai was held in high estimation by 
some sects. All these works have perished, and criticism 
can only coigecture, from a few scattered hints and frag- 
ments, what was their nature. The other set of apocryphal 
books consists of w^orks that have come down to us relating 
to Christ and his apostles, but which were never regarded 
as inspired by any sect. Some of these had a wide 
circulation in the Middle Ages, wore translated into various 
languages, and, as might be expected, were subjected to all 
kinds of interpolations and alterations. Several of them refer 
to the infancy and boyhood of Jesus ; such as the Prot- 
evangelium of James, the Gospel of Thomas, the Arabic 
Gospel of the Infancy ; and some deal with his death, as the 
Gesta Pilati or the Gospel of Nicodemus, and the narrative 
of Joseph of Arimathea, There seems reason to believe 
that the first form of the Protevangelium of St James and 
the first form of the Gesta Pilati were written in the second 
century ; but there can be no reasonable doubt that the 
forms in which we now have them belong to a much later 
date. There are also apocryphal Acts of Apostles and apo- 
ciyphal Revelations of Apostles. These seem all to belong 
to a later date than the earliest of the apocryphal gospels. 
The fragments of the gospels used by the early church 
and the sects are given in Hilgenfeld’s Novum Testamentum 
extra Canonem Receptum (Lipsise, 1866). The extant 
apocryphal Gospels, Acts, and Revelations have been edited 
in three separate volumes by Tischendorf, and have been 
translated by Mr Walker in vol. xvi. of Clark’s Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library, These works contain references 
to the extensive literature on the subject. Special mention 
may be made of Michel Nicolas’s work, Etudes sur les 
Evangiles Apocryphes (Paris, 1866), but almost all W'orks 
on the Canon contain an account more or less full of the 
apocryphal books of the New Testament. 

A FOLD A, a town of Germany, in the grand-duchy of 
Saxe Weimar, situated near the river lira, 9 miles east of 
Weimar, with which it is connected by railway. Hosiery 
and cloth are the chief manufactures of the town, besides 
which it contains pin and button factories, and bell foun- 
dries. There are mineral springs in the neighbourhood. 
Population in 1871, 10,507. 

APOLLINAKIS SIDONIUS, Caiub Sollius, an emi- 
nent Christian writer and bishop, was born in Lyons about 
430 A.D. Belonging to a noble family he was educated 
under the best masters, and particularly excelled in poetry 
and }K)lite literature. He married Papianilia, thedaughter of 
Avitus, who was consul, and afterwards emperor, by whom he 
had three children. But Migorianus, in the year 457, having 
deprived Avitus of the empM^ and taken the city of Lyons, 
Apollinaris fell into the hands of the enemy. The reputa- 
tion of his learning IM Majorianus to treat him with the 
greatest respect ; in return for which Apollinaris composed 
a panegyric in his honour, which was so highly applauded, 
that he had a statue erected to him at Rome, and was 
honoured with the title of Count, In 467 the Emperor 
Anthemius rewarded him for the panegyric which he had 
written in honour of him, by raising him to the post of 
governor of Rome, and afterwards to the digni^ of a 
patrician and senator. But he soon quitted llriMwOfalar 
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employments for the service of the church ; and, in 472, 
was chosen to succeed Eparchius in the bishopric of Cler- 
mont, On the capture of that city by the Goths in 480 
he was obliged to retire, as he had taken an active part in 
its defence ; but he was soon restored by Evaric, king of 
the Goths, and continued to govern the church as before. 
He died 482 or 484 a,d. His extant works are his Fwm- 
gyrien on different emperors, and a collection of Letters and 
Poeniiy and their chief value consists in the light they shed 
on the political and literary history of the 5th century. 
The best edition is that by Sirmond, published in 1614, 
and republished in 1652. 

APOLLINARIS, Sulpicius, a learned grammarian of 
Carthage, lived in the 2d century, under the Antonines. 
He is the reputed author of the political arguments prefixed 
to the comedies of Terence. He had for his pupils Helvius 
Pertinax, who afterwards became emperor, and Aulus Gel- 
lius, who speaks of the acquirements and character of his 
master in terms of the highest praise. 

APOLLO. The influence of the sun on nature in a 
country like Greece, either brightening the fields and 
cheering mankind, or scorching and destroying with a 
pestilence, or again dispelling the miasma collected from 
marshes by night, was taken by the Greeks to be under the 
control of a divine being, to whom they ascribed, on human 
analogy, a form and character in which were reflected their 
own sensations. That divine being they called Apollo, a 
name which applied to him in two ways, either as aTroA-AvcDV, 
from dTToAAv/Ai, “the destroyer,” or as frorndWAXw 

= dircipyo), the “ reiieller of ills.” Apellon is both the Doric 
and the old Roman form of his name. Under the frequent 
title of Phoebus, he was hailed as god of the streaming 
light of the sun. Next to its daily course, which, however, 
was under the guidance of a special subordinate deity, 
Helios, the most obvious and invariable phenomenon of 
the sun was its withdrawal in winter and return in summer, 
and accordingly on this was based one of the principal 
features in the character of the god, which was also recog- 
nised in annual festivals in his honour, and made more 
explicit by the myth, in which after his 
birth, amid the splendid summer light 
of Delos, he is carried off in a car drawn 
by swans to the fabulous region of the 
Hyperboreans, where the sun was be- 
lieved to tarry during the winter. The 
other class of solar phenomena, being 
variable in their occurrence, appeared to 
^ directed by a pre^rioua will, and^ P,«m .nv,rcotn 
from this was evolved for Apollo theofOiazomenw. Biic.Mufi. 
double character of a god |x>8sessed of power over the sun, 
and at the same time guided in the exercise of it by the con- 
duct of mankind. Hence the prominence of expiatory offer- 
ings in the worship of a god whom no act of wrong escaped. 
By his knowledge of what transpired on earth and in the 
councilsof Olympus, he was prepared to be the god of oracles, 
which threw light on the future and banished the monsters 
begotten of terror at its obscurity. From observing the 
jubilant voice of nature greeting the sunshine, it was an easy 
step to regard Apollo as the g(^ of music ; while again the 
function of a god of medicine was peculiarly appropriate to 
a deity who, if he destroyed life, also saved it. In many 
ways the sun gladdened the herdsman and favoured his flock. 
Hence both Apollo and Helios (Sol) had sacred herds of 
cattle of their own, while the former when in exile on earth 
himself acted as a herdsman. 

The honour of having been the birth-place of Apollo 
was claimed by many districts, but chiefly by Xanthus 
in Ljcia, and the island of Delos, the latter being at 
Jast generally agreed upon. In Lycia his worship was 
of high antiquity, and its extent is vouched for by the I 



identity of the name of that country with one of the 
favourite epithets of the god, Avkuos^ from root Avk, as 
in Ai;k($^s, Lat. luc-s^lux. There also his mother Leto 
(Latona) appears to have been widely worshipped, and 
thither the solar hero Bellerophon goes to accomplish his 
labours, showing a community of religious belief between 
Lycia and Argolis, the home of Bellerophon, for which there 
is also other evidence. But when the myths concerning 
Apollo came to be shaped by the poets, his worship had 
acquired an independent standing in Delos, and had estab- 
lished for that island a claim to the honour of being his 
birth-place. The belief was that Leto, pursued by the jealous 
Hera (Juno), after long wandering, found shelter in Delos, 
and there bore to Zeus (Jupiter) a son, Apollo. To this it 
was added, after the time of Pindar, that Delos had before 
been a barren rock floating about in the sea, but bad been 
for this purpose and for ever after fastened down by pillars, 
as also happened to the island of Rhodes, the centre of the 
worship of Helios. The labour of Latona lasted nine days 
and nine nights. Then she seized hold of a palm tree, and 
when the boy was born all the island was dazzled with a flood 
of golden light. Sacred swans flew in a circle round the 
island seven times. The day was the 7th of the month 
Thargelion (May). The 7th of every month was sacred to 
him. He was styled* E/38o/w«y€vi}s, and otherwise the num- 
ber seven played a part in his worship. His first step was 
to seize a bow and to announce his will to found an oracle. 
To this end his father Jupiter gave him, besides a lyre, and 
a mitra to bind his hair, a car drawn by swans, with which 
to proceed to Delphi. But the swans carried him off to their 
home among the Hyperboreans. Returning with the summer 
to Delphi, he slew with an arrow the I^thon, a monster 
dragon, which was then laying waste the district, established 
his oracle, and took the title of Pythios. Gfiea (Terra) first, 
and next Thejnis had previously given oracles there. But 
this, though the current belief, is at variance with the 
Homeric Hymn to Apollo, which describes him as selecting 
Delphi for its site alone, and then relating bow, after a 
temple was built, the difficulty of finding priests was over- 
come. Seeing a trading ship from Cnossus in Crete, under 
way for Pylus, the god threw himself on board in the form of 
a dolphin and guided it to Crissa, the harbour of Delphi, 
whore, like the flash of a star, he resumed his divine form, 
appointed the traders his priesthood, and with his lyre led 
the first peean there. Hence his title of Delphinios. But 
here a confusion has been effected ; for, while in one sense 
Apollo Delphinios was god of the sunny voyages, in another 
sense he may have derived that epithet from having slain 
the dragon, the proper name of which was Delphine. 
Except on the latter theory, there seems to be no explanation 
of this, among other facts, that his sanctuary at Athens, the 
Delphinion, was a court for the trial of bloodshed. It 
may then he supposed that the Dorians from Crete, who 
had in early times established themselves on the coasts of 
the Peloponnesus and at Crissa, having an Apollo whose 
symbol was a dolphin, and finding at Delphi an Apollo 
styled Delphinios for another reason, combined the two in 
the new myth which is found in the Homeric Hymn. 
Besides at Delphi, which however retained the first place, 
Apollo gave oracles also at Colophon, and at Didymi near 
Miletus ; in the latter place through the priestly family of 
the Branchidse. To certain mortals he communicated the 
prophetic gift, as to Cassandra, the Cumaean sibyl, and the 
seer Epimenides. With his oracular power was af«ociated 
his function as god of music (Citharcedus), and leader of 
the Muses (Musagetes),in which capacity be caus^ Mamyw 
to be flayed alive because he had boasted superior skill in 
playing the flute, or again, caused the ears of Midas to 
grow long because be had decided in favour of Pan, who 
contended that the flute was a better instrument than the 
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lyre. But that which brought Apollo most closely home 
to the hearts of the people was his character of a destroying 
but yet an appei^ble god. Pestilence and death by an 
unseen cause, or in the Wuty of youth, were traced to him, 
and to prevent doubt as to his having a good reason in each 
cas^ there were the myths which told how, for example, 
he sent a pestilence on the Greeks before Troy, becai^ 
Chryseis, the daughterof his priest, was retained in captivity 
by Agamemnon ; or again, how with the aid of his sister 
Artemis (Diana) he slew the children of Niobe, because 
she had boasted of their beauty. A typical instance of his 
causing death undesignedly is that of his favourite, the 
beautiful young Hyacinthus, who was killed by the disc (a 
symbol of the sun) which Apollo had thrown in play. 
Besides accepting atonement in such cases, he was the 
god of the penitent generally, but especially of those, like 
Orestes, guilty of a crime which required years of expiation. 
For such he was himself the prototype, having been twice 
banished from Olympus, and compelled first to act for a 
period as herdsman to Admetus, the king of Pherse, and 
next to assist Poseidon (Neptune) in building the walls of 
Troy for Laomedon. While thus the power of the sun god 
was recognised with varying feelings according to occasion, 
it was, on the other hand, always kept in view as an active 
principle in nature by the regular system of festivals. Of 
these the most remarkable was that called Cameia, which 
was annually held at Sparta in August, the whole population 
withdrawing from the town for several days, and living in 
tents to avoid the effect of intense heat. In J uly, also, the 
Spartans held a festival of nine days in his honour, called 
Hyacinthia, the burden of the ceremony being the transi- 
toriness of life mingled with trust in its return. In Athens 
the festival of Thargelia was held in his honour in May, to 
celebrate the ri])ening of the fruits of the field; while in the 
Metageitnia, in August, he was regarded as the god of 
plenty, and as the source of neighbourly feeling. At Delphi, 
among a constant round of ceremonies, two festivals were 
conspicuous : at the beginning of winter, when the god was 
supjiOtted to go away to the Hyperborean region, and at 
the beginning of summer, when he was believed to return ; 
the latter event being hailed with every expression of 
delight in music and song. At Thebes was held every 
eighth year a peculiar ceremony, Daphnephoria, in honour 
of Apollo Ismenios, consisting of a procession in which was 
carried a branch of olive, hung with wreaths and repre- 
sentations of the sun, moon, planets, and stars, the number 
of wreaths being 365. This object was called the Kopo. 
In hfay the ancient national festival at Delos was celebrat^. 

It remains to notice the very prevalent association of 
Apollo as sun>god with Artemis (Diana) as moon-goddess, 
the as[>ect of these two luminaries having readily suggested 
that their presiding deities were twins. But Apollo and 
Diana resembled each other also in many attributes of their 
character as well as in appearance. J ust as he was god of the 
influence of the sun on nature, with a subordinate deity 
Helios (Sol) to guide the orb, so she personified the power 
of the moon, delegating its course to the goddess Selene 
(Luna). In Rome the worship of Apollo was not intro- 
duced until 320 B.C., in which year the city had been visited 
with a pestilence. The most frequent 8yrnlx)ls of Apollo 
are the bow and the lyre ; the tripod, suggesting his oracular 
power; the laurel, which was carried by penitents as well 
as worn by victors, and into which Daphne was changed 
for not jdelding to his love ; the palm, the wolf, the deer, 
and the raven. In the ri|>e period of art Apollo appears in 
a form which seeks to combine manhood and eternal youth. 
His long hair is usually tied, like that of his sister Diana, in 
a large knot above bis forehead. As leader of the Muses, 
he wears long ample drapery girt at the waist, his tresses 
falling on his shoulders. (a. s. m.) 


APOLLO BELVIDERE, a marble statue of Apollo 
found towards the end of the 15th century near Antiun 
{Capo d! Anao\ a favourite resort of Roman emperors 
Julius II., while yet a cardinal, purchased it; and ot 
becoming Pope allowed it to be placed, through Michaei 
Angelo, in the Belvidere of the Vatican, whence it wac 
taken by the French in 1797, but restored in 1815. The 
marble some believe to be Greek, though perhaps the best 
authorities call it Carrara. In any case the statue is not 
an original work, but a copy apparently from a very fine 
Greek statue of about the beginning of the 3rd century 
B.C., of which another copy has been identified in a bronze 
statuette now in St Petersburg, known as the Stroganofl 
Apollo. Lately also a marble head has been found at 
Rome, corresponding closely in measurement and in style, 
confirming what is suggest^ by the statue, viz., that the 
original was of bronze. From the bronze statuette it is 
found that the Apollo Belvidere held forward in his left 
hand, not a bow as was thought, but the cent's, in the 
attitude of spreading consternation among an enemy, as 
he did among the Trojans, and it is usual to adopt as the 
occasion for the production of this statue the invasion of 
the Gauls, whom, in 278 b.c., the god drove in alarm from 
his sanctuary at Delphi. The extraordinary praise be- 
stowed on it by Winckelmann secured for this statue a 
fame from which the discovery of true Greek sculptures since 
then has gradually detracted, to this extent, that even its 
original cannot now be placed in the best peri(^ of Greek art. 

APOLLODORUS, a celebrated painter of Athens who 
lived about 408 B.c. From the improvements he intro- 
duced into the art of mingling colours, and the use he 
made of shading, he obtain^ the surname, !Sictay/>d<^9. 

APOLLODORUS, an Athenian grammarian, son of 
Asclepiades, and disciple of Aristarchus, lived about 140 b.c. 

I His most famous production is his Bibliotheca^ which treats 
of the gods and the heroic age ; and though the extant work 
is possibly only an abridgment by another hand of the 
original, it is of great value in mythological inquiries. The 
best edition is that of Heyne, 2 vols. 8vo, published in 1803. 

APOLLODORUS (60-130 a.d.), an architect, born at 
Damascus, a favouriteof Trajan, for whom he constructed the 
stone bridge over the Danube(104 a.d.), which was esteemed 
the most magnificent of all the works of that emperor. 
He also planned a gymnasium, a college, public baths, the 
Odeum, and the Forum Trajan um, within the city of Rome; 
and the triumphal arches at Beneventum and Ancona. 
The Trajan column in the centre of the Forum is celebrated 
as being the first triumphal monument of the kind, and 
the model of many others in different cities, as Paris, 
London, St Petersburg, Ac. On the elevation of Hadrian 
to the throne, Apollodorus was banished from Borne, and 
shortly afterwards, being charged with imaginary crimes, 
was put to death (Dion Cassius, Ixix.) 

APOLLONIA, the name, derived from the god Apollo, 
of several cities of antiquity. The most important are — 
1. An Illyrian city on the right bank of the Aous, which 
owed its foundation to the Corinthians and Corcyreans. 
It soon became a place of commercial prosperity, was at a 
later period regarded as of military importance, and towards 
the close of the Roman ibpublic acquired fame as a seat 
of literature and philosophy. It aeems to have sunk with 
the rise of Aulon, and few remins of its ruins are to be 
found. 2. A Thracian city (afterwards Sozopolis, and now 
Sizeholi)^ colonised by the Miteakns, and famous for its 
colossal statue of Apollo, which Lucullus removed to Rome. 
3. The port of Cyrene (afterwards Sozusa, now Uarea 
Sowah)^ which at length outgrew the greatness of Cyrene 
itself, and has left ample evMence of its magnificence in 
the ruins of its public buildings. It was the birth-place, 
of Eratosthenes, usually known as of Cyrene. 
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APOLLONIUS, Bumamed Molo, a distinguished Greek 
rhetorician, the instructor of Csssar and of Cicero. Born 
at Alabanda, he settled at Rhodes, and in the dictatorship of 
Sulla, was sent as ambassador from the Rhodians to Rome. 
He was the first Greek who addressed the senate without 
the aid of an interpreter. Cicero renewed his studies under 
him when he afterwards visited Rhodes on his return from 
Asia. The works of Apollonius have perished.— Another 
rhetorician of the same name, likewise a native of Alabanda, 
and an inhabitant of Rhodes, was surnamed The Effem- 
inate (i MaXaKos). Both are mentioned by Cicero with 
high resp^t.— Cicero, Brutm, 89, 90, 91 j Dt Inv. i. 56 ; 
J)e Orat. i, 17, 28 ; Quintil. iil 1, § 16 ; xii. 6, § 7, <fec. 

APOLLONIUS, surnamed Dyscolus (AvctkoXos), or The 
Crabbed, was a native of Alexandria, and lived in the 
reigns of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius. He was the 6rst 
systematic writer on grammar, and is styled by Priscian 
“ Grammaticorum Princefpz,^' Of his extant grammatical 
works the principal one is the treatise On Syntax, the best 
edition of which is that of Bekker, Berlin, 1817. 

APOLLONIUS, a Greek epic poet, surnamed Rhodius, 
from his long residence in Rhodes, though he is supposed 
to have been a native of Alexandria. He is known to us as 
the author of the Argonautiaa, a poem which he began 
while in youth, studying under the poet Callimachus. His 
master is supposed to have slighted the production of 
the youthful Apollonius, and their connection ended in the 
most violent enmity, though we are ignorant of the parti- 
culars of their quarrel. The disappointed youth retired to 
Rhodes, where he is conjectured to have polished and 
completed his work, supporting himself by the profession 
of rhetoric, and receiving from the Rhodians the freedom 
of their city. He was at length recalled to Alexandria to 
succeed Eratosthenes in the care of the great library about [ 
194 B.O., in the reign of Ptolemy Euergetes, who h^ been j 
educated by Aristarchus, and rivalled his predecessors 
in the munificent encouragement he gave to learning. 
The only extant work of Apollonius is his poem above 
mentioned, in four books, on the Argonautic expedition. 
Both Longinus and Quintilian have assigned to this work 
the mortifying character of mediocrity. It was first printed 
at Florence in 1496, with the ancient Greek Scholia, in a 
4to volume, now exceedingly rare. An excellent edition 
was published by Brunck in 1780, and another by Beck, 
in 1797 ; but the best is that of Professor Schafer (Leipsic, 

2 vols. 8 VO, 1810-13). The poem was translated into 
English verse by Fawkes and Green in 1780 ; another 
translation in English verse, with critical notes, was pub- 
lished by W. Preston in 1803. 

APOLLONIUS of Tralles and his brother Taurisccts 
were the sculptors of the famous Farnese Bull, a group 
representing Zethus and Amphion tying the revengeful 
Dirce to the tail of a wild bull. This work is now at 
Naples. There were several other sculptors named Apol- 
lonius. 

APOLLONIUS, a grammarian of Alexandria, author of 
a Homeric Lexicon, 'OfirjpiKai, which was first pub- 
lished by Villoison, in two vols. foL, at Paris, in 1773. 

APOLLONIUS of Pbroa (Peegacds), next to Archi- 
medes the most illustrious of the ancient Greek geome- 
tricians, was born probably about 260 b.c., and died during 
the reign of Ptolemy Philopator (222-205 b.c.), flourishing 
thus about forty years later than Archimedes. He studied 
at Alexandria under the successors of Euclid, and is one 
of the brightest ornaments of that famous mathematical 
school 

But few of the mathematical works of Apollonius have 
escaped the ravages of time. Of the greater part we have 
merely the names and general description given by Pappus 
in his preface to book vii. of the Jdathematical CoUectwM. 
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His treatise on the Conic Sections gained him the title of 
The Gx^t Geometer, and is that by which his fame has been 
transmitted to modem times. It is not, indeed, to be for a 
moment supposed that Apollonius discovered all, or even 
the greater part, of the demonstrations which he gives, any 
more than that Euclid devised the propositions that gq by 
his name. Pappus mentions several treatises on conics 
known to have existed previously — in particular the five 
books of Aristseus “The Ancient ** (350 B.c.) on Solid Loci ; 
and there can be little doubt that Apollonius availed himself 
of these, as well as of the discoveries of Conon, Euclid, 
Eudoxus, Menechmus, Nicoteles, Thrasidteus, and others, 
who had explored the way before him. At this distance of 
time we cannot distinguish the original from the borrowed 
propositions ; but, though it is certain that he both added 
to and improved upon the existing theory of conics, the 
mere embodying in a complete and logical treatise of 
a number of miscellaneous theorems was in itself a work 
of great mathematical genius. Eutocius informs us that 
Apollonius was the first to show that all the three 
sections may be cut from the same cone, by varying the 
position of the intersecting plane ; for previous authors 
had supposed the plane of section always perpendicular 
to the slant side of the cone, — an hypothesis which 
requires that the three sections be cut from cones of dif- 
ferent species, namely, the parabola from a right-angled cone, 
the ellipse from one with an obtuse, and the hyperbola 
from one with an acute vertical angle. But Archimedes, 
as Ubaldus shows in his commentary on the jEqmpon’ 
derantes, had been acquainted with this fact. I’appus 
ascribes to Apollonius the names by which the three sections 
are now distinguished ; the term rarahola, however, occurs 
in the writings of Archimedes. Of the Conicorwn Libri 
Ocio of Apollonius, unfortunately only four have reached 
us directly through the original Greek, Three more have 
been preserved in an Arabic version, but the eighth has 
never been found. Though many attempts had been made 
to discover the last four books, they continued to be 
regarded as lost till 1658, when Borelli, the celebrated 
author of the treatise De motu Animalium, discovered in 
the Medici library at Florence an Arabic manuscript, 
entitled Apollonii Pergen Cemivorum Libri Octo, With 
the assistance of Abraham Ecchellensis he translated and 
published in 1661 the fifth, sixth, and seventh books ; but 
the eighth, notwithstanding the title, was wanting. Some 
years previously Golius, Oriental professor at Leyden, had 
returned from the East with an Arabic version of the whole 
seven books, and had projected the publication of a transla- 
tion ; but it never appeared. A note appended to the MS. 
of Golius stated that the eighth book had never been 
translated into Arabic. It was long a favourite problem 
with geometers to attempt to restore the lost books of 
Apollonius, that is, to infer from the general nature of their 
contents, as described by Pappus, the propositions they 
had contained. Maurolycus, a Sicilian geometer of the 
1 6th century, Viviani, the last favourite pupil of Galileo, 
Fermat, Halley, Simson, and a number of others, all 
attempted this with more or less success. Halley, guided 
by the descriptions of Pappus, and the assertion that his 
preliminary lemmas to the seventh book really belonged to 
the eighth, as well as by the statement of Apollonius him- 
self that the eighth was a continuation of the seventh book, 
restored this book for the edition issued by the Oxford 
Press in 1710, the only edition of the Greek text that has 
as yet appeared. The last four books of the conics of 
Apollonius formed the chief part of the higher geometry of 
the ancients ; and they present some elegant geometrical 
solutions of problems, which offer considerable difficulty 
even to the modern analytical method. For examfde, the 
fifth book treats of the greatest and least lines that can be 
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from given pointa to the peripheries of conics, and 
Mntains the chief properties of normals and radii of curva- 
ture. 

The other treatises of Apollonius mentioned by Pappus 
are — The Section of Ratio, or Proportional Sections ; 

the Section of Space ; Zd, the Determinate Section ; 
itky the Tangencies ; 5<A, the Inclinations ; the Plane 
Loci, Each of these was divided into two books, and, with 
the Data of Euclid and the Forisma, they formed the eight 
treatises which, according to Pappus, constituted the body 
of the ancient analysis. 

1st, De Rationis Sectione. had for its subject the resolution 
of the following problem ; Given two straight lines and a 
point in each to draw through a third given point a straight 
line cutting the two fixed lines, so that the parts intercepted 
between the given points in them and the points of inter- 
section of this third line, may have a given ratio. 

2d, De Spatii Sectione discussed the similar problem, 
which requires that the sj^ace contained by the three lines 
shall be equal to a given rectangle. 

Dr Halley published in 1706 a restoration of these two 
treatises, founded on the indications of their contents given 
by Pappus. An Arabic version of the first had previously 
been found in the Bodleian library at Oxford by Dr 
Edward Bernard, who began a translation of it, but broke 
o(f on account of the extreme inaccuracy of the MS. 

Zd, De Sectione Determinata resolved the problem : In a 
given straight line to find a point, the rectangles or squares 
of whose distances from given points in the given straight 
line shall have a given ratio. Several restorations of the 
solution have been attempted, one by Snellius, another by 
Alex. Anderson of Aberdeen, in the supplement to his 
Apollonius Rediviviis (Paris, 1612), but by far the most 
complete and elegant by Dr Simson of Glasgow’. 

ith, De Tactionibus embraced the following general pro- 
blem : Given three things (points, straight lines, or circles) in 
position, to describe a circle passing through the given 
points, and touching the given straight lines or circles. 
The most difficult case, and the most interesting from its 
historical associations, is when the three given things are 
circles. This problem, though now regarded as elementary, 
was proposed by Vieta in the 16th century to Adrianus 
Romanus, who gave a very clumsy solution. Vieta there- 
upon proposed a simpler construction, and restored the 
whole treati.se of Apollonius in a small work, which he 
entitled Apollonius G alius (Paris, 1660). Both Descartes 
and Newton have discussed this problem, though they 
failed to give it that simplicity of character which it has 
since been shown to jmsess. A very full and interesting 
historical account of the problem is given in the preface to 
a small work of Camerer, entitled Afpollonii Pergod que 
supersunt, ac maxims Lemmata Pappi in hos Libros, cum 
Observationibus, &c. (Gothas, 1795, 8vo). 

bth, De Imlinationlbus had for its object to insert a 
given straight line, tending towards a given point, between 
two given (straight or circular) lines. Restorations have 
been given by Marinus Ghetaldus, by Hugo de Omerique 
(Geometrical Analysis, Cadiz, 1698), and elegantly by Dr 
Horsley (1770). 

6^4, De Locis Planis is merely a collection of properties 
of the straight line and circle, and corresponds to the con- 
struction of equations of the first and second degrees. It 
has been successfully restored by Dr Simson. 

The great estinmtion in which Apollonius was held by the 
ancients, and the great value attached to his productions, are 
manifest from the number and celebrity of the commentators 
who undertook to explain them. Among these we find the 
names of Pappus, the learned and unfortunate Hypatia, 
Serenus, Eutocins, Borelli, Halley, Barrow, and others. 
Various discoveries in other departments of mathematical 
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science were also ascribed to him by the ancients. Pappus 
says that he made improvements on the modes of re- 
presenting and multiplying large arithmetical numbers. 
The invention of the methc^ of projections has been attri- 
buted to him ; and he has the honour of being the first 
to found astronomical observations on the principles of 
geometry. 

The best editions of the works of Apollonius are the following: — 
1. Apollonii Pergm Oonicorum lihri qucUuor, ex versione Prederid 
Commanding Bononite, 1566, fol. 2. Apollonii Pergoei Coni- 
corum libri v. vi. vii. Paraphraate Abalphaio Asplianenai nune 
primum editi : Additus in ealee Archimedia AsaunUorum Liber, ex 
Codicibua Arabieia Jfanuacr. : Abrahamua Eechellenaia Latinos 
reddidit: J. Alfonaua Borellua euram in Oeometrieia Veraioni 
eontulit, et Nolaa uberiorea in univeraum opus adjecit, Florcntie, 
1661, fol. 3, Apollonii Pergoei Conieorum libri octo, et Sereni 
Antiasenaia de Sectione Cylindri et Coni libri duo. Oxonis, 1710, 
fol. (This is the splendid edition of Dr Halley. ) 4. The edition 
of the first four books of the Conics given in 1675 by Barrow. 6. 
Apollonii Pergoei de Sectione Rationia libri duo : AccedurU ejuadem 
de Sectione Spatii libri duo Jteatituti: Proemittitur, Ac. Opera et 
Studio Edmundi Halley. Oxonise, 1706, 4to. 

See Baylc's Dictionary; Bossut, Eaaai aur V Hist. Oin. desMaih., 
tome i. ; Montucia, Hist, dea Math., tome i. ; Vossius, De Sdent. 
Math, ; Simsoirs Sectionea Conical, preface ; and Hutton’s Mathe~ 
matical Dictionary. 

APOLLONIUS, surnamed Tyan/kus, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, born at Tyana, the capital of Cappadocia, 
shortly before the Christian era. According to his bio- 
grapher Philostratus, he studied grammar and rhetoric at 
Tarsus under Eutbydemus, but he soon left that gay and 
luxurious city for the quiet town of iEgae in the vicinity, 
W’here he spent his time in the company of philosophers 
and priests within the temple of ./Esculapius. Among 
these he met Euxenus, one of the followers of Pythagoras, 
and from him he learned with enthusiasm the doctrines of 
the Samian sage. While yet a mere youth he renounced 
all the ordinary pleasures of life. Abjuring the use of 
fiesh and wine, he lived on the simple fruits of the soil, wore 
no clothing but linen and no sandals on his feet, suffered 
his hair to grow, and slept on the hard ground. He 
strictly observed the Pythagorean penance of five years* 
silence, suffering often the most painful trials of bis 
patience without a murmur. Philostratus relates so many 
wonderful stories of his hero — how on one occasion, for 
instance, he awed an excited populace to silence by the 
mere waving of his bands, how he performed many 
miracles with a word, and how he knew all tongues without 
ever having learned them — that some have questioned the 
very existence of Apollonius ; while others, admitting with 
reason the fact of some such ascetic having lived about this 
time, regard him as a compound of magician, impostor, and 
religious fanatic. 

After spending some time in the cities of Cilicia and 
Pamphylia, Apollonius extended his travels into the East, 
and wandered on foot over Assyria, Persia, and India, con- 
versing with Magi, Brahmins, Gymnosophists, and priests, 
visiting the temples, preaching a purer morality and religion 
than he found, and attracting wherever be went admiration 
and reverence. At Nineveh he met with Damis, who 
became his adoring disciple and the companion of his 
journeyings, and left those doubtful records of his life which 
Philostratus made use of, and ()robably improved upon. 
The account of bis exploits during bis wanderings in India 
reads like the tales of the Arabian Nights; and where 
Damis cannot vouch' for having seen tlM prodigies he 
mentions, he unhesitatingly adduces in ftpport of them 
the authority of his master. From his vw to the Hill 
of Sages (described in the third book), Apollonius returned 
an accomplished sage himself, able to foretell earthquakes 
and eclipses, to cure the pla^e, to summon spirits from 
the uns^n world, and to restore the dead to life. 

On his return from the East he had the greiktpt reverenea 
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paid him everywhere by Grecian priests and oracles. He 
visited Crete and Home, where he astonished the magis- 
tratee by raising to life the dead body of a noble lady. 
Spain, Sicily, J^pt, Ethiopia, Greece, and Asia Minor 
became in time the scenes of his wanderings and his wonder- 
workings ; and so distinguished had he become that even 
during his life he was raised almost to the rank of a 
divinity. 

He is suppoi^ to have died at Ephesus at a very great 
age, but his biographer finds it convenient to represent 
Ills end as involved in mystery, in order to heighten the 
reverence due to his hero. The words of the biographer 
are : “ Here ends the history of Apollonius the Tyanaean, 
as written by Damis. Concerning the manner of his 
death, if he did die, the accounts are various.” Like Pytha- 
goras, his master, he left no indication of his age; and 
Philostratus could not ascertain whether he died at Ephesus, 
or vanished at Lindus, or in Crete. 

After his death Apollonius was worshipped with divine 
honours for a period of four centuries. A temple was raised 
to him at Tyana, which obtained from the Romans the 
immunities of a sacred city. His statue was placed among 
those of the gods, and his name was invoked as a being 
possessed of superhuman powers. The defenders of pagan- 
ism, at the period of its decline, placed the life and miracles 
of Apollonius in rivalry to those of Christ; and some 
moderns have not hesitated to make the same comparison. 
There is no reason to suppose, however, that Philostratus 
entertained any idea of this sort in composing his life of 
Apollonius. That biography was undertaken by order of 
Julia, wife of the Emperor Severus, more than a century 
after the death of the subject of it, and it is extraordinary 
that Apollonius, if so renowned and widely known in his 
day, found no place in history for 120 years after his 
decease. The preamble of Philostratus, in which he pro- 
fesses to set forth things with which men were before 
unacquainted, is in striking contrast with the commence- 
ment of the Gospel of Luke. 

Apollonius is not to be looked upon as a shallow and 
vulgar impostor, though to influence men^s minds he had 
recourse to artifices and pretensions unworthy of a true 
philosopher. With some of the spirit of a moral and 
religious reformer, he appears to have attempted, though 
vainly, to animate expiring paganism with a new and purer 
life. See Philostratus. 

APOLLOS, a Jew of Alexandria, who came to Ephesus 
during the absence of St Paul at Jerusalem (Acts xviii. 24). 
Apollos was a learned man (Xoytos, in the authorised version 
translated eloquent), “mighty in the Scriptur^,” and 
preached “boldly” in the synagogue the doctrine of a 
Messiah, knowing as yet “only the baptism of John.” 
Aquila and Priscilla, having heard him, instructed him 
more fully in the doctrines of the gospel. Some time after 
this he went to Corinth, and was there very useful in con- 
vincing the Jews out of the Scriptures that Jesus was the 
Christ. Thus he watered what St Paul had planted in that 
city (1 Cor. iii 6). The division in the church at Corinth, 
in which one of the parties called itself by his name (1 Cor. 
i. 12), was not prompted by him, and did not disturb the 
friendly relations that existed between him and St Paul. 
Apollos hearing that the apostle was at Ephesus, went to 
meet him, and declined to return to Corinth, though St Paul 
“greatly desired” him to do so (1 Cor. xvi. 12). ^ St 
J erome says that Apollos was so dissatisfied with the division 
at Corinth, that he retired into Crete with, 24 enas, a doctor 
of the law; and that the schism having been healed by St 
Paul’s letter to the Corinthians, Apollos returned to the city, 
and became its. bishop. Less probable traditions assi^ 
to him tibe bishopric of Duras, or of Iconium in Phrygia, 
or of Cmsarea. 


APOLOGETICS is, properly speaking, that part el 
theology which vindicates the right of theology in general, 
and of Christian theology in particular, to exist as a 
science, and is occasioned by the presence of anti-theo- 
logical and antichristian speculation. Apologetics is there- 
fore the scientific representation of the grounds on v^ich 
Christian theology, in so far as it is a part of human 
knowledge, rests and may be vindicated. So long as 
Christianity lies hid, as it were, in the mind of man or in 
the consciousness of the church, without assuming an 
external or objective form, so long as it remains only in 
the form of a force impelling men to action, so long as it 
is content to manifest itself on the active or practied side 
only, there is no great need of Apologetics ; but whenever 
Christian dogmatics arise, whenever Christianity objectifies 
itself on its intellectual side, and begins to force its way 
into the circle of the sciences, its entrance is disputed, it has 
to face hostile criticism, and begins to form an apologetic. 

Apologetics is therefore the logical antecedent but the 
historical consequent of dogmatics ; it is the introduction to 
dogmatics, it prepares the way for it logically by justifying 
its claim to exist, but it actually conies after dogmatics in 
the history of the intellectual manifestation of Christianity, 
because, as a matter of fact, men do not feel called on to 
justify Christian theology until it actually exists in a dog- 
matic form. Thus, Apologetics may be compared to psycho- 
logy, and in some respects is to dogmatics what psychology 
is to metaphysics. Just as psychology is the link between 
physics and metaphysics, just as in psychology the two 
spheres of impersonal and personal life touch each other, 
and the two sets of natural and spiritual laws are seen in 
conjoint action, so Apologetics lies between human and 
superhuman science, in it the two spheres of human 
life and revelation meet, and the various and different 
laws which regulate each adjust themselves to each other’s 
varying action; and psychology, which is historically 
consequent to metaphysics, is logically its antecedent and 
introduction. The position of Apologetics necessarily gives 
it a somewhat changeable nature. All sciences change, 
but they do so according to an inward development of 
their own, and their change is so far orderly and progres- 
sive ; but the course of Apologetics must always be more 
or less erratic, because it has to do with the varying relations 
of the two spheres of human life and revelation, and 
has to adjust itself afresh at each change in these rela- 
tions. The special form, too, which Apologetics has for the 
most part assumed— a defence or vindication of Christi- 
anity — has made it more cliangeable. It has been com- 
pelled to change its front from time to time to meet the 
altered form of attack. 

In one sense the general science of Apologetics and the 
number of treatises upon the subject mark the imperfec- 
tion of dogmatics and the neglect of its study ; for with the 
advance of theology, general Apologetics tends to disapp^r, 
and in its stead comes an apologetic introduction, justifying 
each of the fundamental doctrines of dogmatics ; or, in other 
words, with the advance of theology, Apologetics gives place 
to speculative theology, which shows the various relations 
in which each particular dogma stands to all other dogmas, 
whether theological or other. , . t 

Apologetics, * as the justification and vindication of 
Christian theology, has to deal with two great quesUons : (1 
Can man know God? and (2), 

a theology possible 1 and if so, is Christianity true, and the 
theology which it gives, the true theology? 

Undi the first question are discussed all the vanous 

topics concerning man and his natural * 

knowladiM of Gtod and the things of God, the nati^I crav 

KlSowledgeofthesu^rnatural theint^^^^ 

or less obactm of a higher than merely natural life. 
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Under tbw head comes every discussion concerning the 
capacities in man for the knowl^ge of Ood, and concerning 
the actual amount of knowledge which man has had of 
Ood apart from revelation. The apologist endeavours 
to show from psychology, metaphysics, and other sources 
of knowledge ca^Mible of aiding him in his research, that 
man is a religious as well as an intelligent being, that 
theology on its formal side has a real basis in the human 
mind, and that whenever the objects of theological science 
are presented to the mind, they may be assimilated by 
these faculties. Many delicate questions arise here — the 
whole question of anthro})omorphism, for example. It is 
argued that because our knowledge of God and of divine 
things must pass through and be assimilated by human 
faculties, it must necessarily be as much human as divine, 
and in this way the divine is more or less transformed into 
the human, and l)ecomes anthropomorphic. The doctrine 
of the personality of God is often instanced as a notable 
example of anthro]>omor])hism in theology. Apologetics 
vindicates theologj’' from this charge by ascertaining from 
psychology whether the human factor tends to vitiate all 
human knowledge, and what is the })recise influence of the 
formal element, or that element which the mind supplies, 
upon the material of human knowledge ; and in this way 
tries to show that theology, while it is knowledge which 
passes through the mind of man, is not necessarily anthro- 
l>omorphic. 

But man has not merely capacity to know God and 
divine things, he actually does know something about these 
things ; they have actually become objects or material of 
human knowledge. This brings us within the range of 
natural theology, which is just the sum of the knowledge 
which man, apart from revelation, has about Ood. Natural 
theology may be studied and its results presented in two 
different ways. Paley, Butler, and Chalmers, for example, 
have endeavoured, from an analysis of the human mind and 
character, to describe the kind and amount of knowledge 
w'hich man has of the being and attributes of God, of the 
moral government of the world, of the immortality of the 
soul, and of the future state of reward and punishment. 
This method of inquiry is open to the objection, that it is 
very difficult to separate between what man has acquired 
by revelation and what he possesses without revelation, if 
the mind analysed be one already impregnated by Christi- 
anity. Hence it is well to supplement and correct the 
knowledge obtained in this way by an historical survey of 
what man has actually known and taught concerning God 
and divine things in the great natural religions which have 
existed, and still exist. Natural theology, in this sense of 
the wo^ is the result of a comjiarative history of religions, 
and contains a methodical summary of all the various 
religious ideas which have been evolved in the religious 
experience of mankind. The historical method is useful 
to correct the analytic, and the analytic gives order and 
method to the historical. This historical method is as 
yet in its infancy, but few historical sciences are engaging 
more attention than the new science of religions, and its 
growth cannot fail to have a considerable effect upon the 
future course of Apologetics. It looks upon all religions 
as more or less related to each other, and seeks to find the 
real course of the development of religious ideas, and 
natural theology becomes in this way the orderly statement 
of the various religious truths which each natural reli- 
gion has contributed to the sum of the religious knowledge 
of the race ; and every great religion is conceived to leave 
behind it a residuum which is its contribution to natural 
theology. But while Christian Apologetics thanklnlly 
acknowledges the oontiftiations made by natural tliMi^gy 
to our knowledge of Gm ImA His relations to us, it is 
, always much more disposed to rs|M|M^ybem as of foitosct 
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than of direct value. They are of more use in show 
ing that man has capacities whereby he may arrive a1 
a knowledge of theology, that he has aspirations whicl 
can only be satisfied by theology, than in furnishing actual 
and reliable information about God and His relations tc 
us. They serve to prove that man is able to learn truths 
about God if the true materials of information were pra 
sented to him ; or, in other words, in Apologetics natural 
theology has 2 k formal rather than a material value. 

2. Does man know God? Is the Christian theology 
true f Christianity is founded on certain presuppositions, 
can these be vindicated ? The most important of these is 
the presupposition of the possibility and actual existence 
of a divine revelation, or a superhuman source of knowledge 
of God and His relations to us, and the most important 
task of Apologetics is to vindicate the possibility and exist- 
ence of the Christian revelation. It is because it possesses 
this revelation that Christianity claims for itself a position 
altogether different from other religions, and hence the 
possibility and fact of a revelation have always been 
attacked by antichristian speculation. The precise point 
of attack has varied continually, but in the present day the 
chief objection to a revelation, in the Christian sense of the 
w^ord, is based upon the fact, that an historical study of 
religions shows that every religion has professed to be 
founded upon a divine revelation, and claims for itself the 
same supernatural sanction which the Christian theologian 
declares to be the exclusive possession of Christianity. To 
this the apologist answers, that the fact that numberless 
false claims have been made is not a sufficient ground 
for summarily rejecting the claim of Christianity, which 
has to be judged upon its own merits ; he then proceeds 
to point out, that just as Christianity professes to be 
different in kind, and not in degree only, from other 
relipons, so the Christian revelation is one generically 
distinct, even in the external form which it assumes, from 
sill other supposed revelations. While most pretended 
revelations claim to be the promulgation of divine truths, 
the Christian revelation is the manifestation of a divine life 
in the world, the intrusion into human history of a divine 
force, which, flowing on from generation to generation, at 
last condenses itself in the presence and person of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, the perfect revelation of God. It is sufficient 
to disprove the claims of any pretended revelation, to show 
that the truths it teaches might have been reached without 
any special and supernatural communication ; but before 
the Christian revelation can be discredited, it must be 
shown that the divine life in the world, which reached its 
most perfect development in Jesus Christ, is not specifically 
different from the life of man, — that Jesus Christ was a 
mere man, not different in kind from other men. The 
great difference, then, between the Christian and other so- 
called revelations is, that it ends and is summed up in the 
person and work of Christ, and so is a consistent whole ; 
while they do not end in a life like that of Christ, and 
lacking this to bind them together into a unity, are merely 
a more or less disjointed series of statements, — not even 
the record of supernatural manifestation, still less that 
manifestation itself. 

The first thing, therefore, that Apologetics has to do, in 
this its second and most important division, is to describe 
the character and meax^ing of revelation, discuss the pos- 
sibility of the thing from all sides, — logical^ metaphysical, 
and moral, — show that it can known by man, and 
prove its necessity for the religious life of mankind. 

The apologist must describe carefully the character and 
course of this divine life which has entered into history 
for the purpose of redemption, explaining it both on its 
objective side of manifestation and on its subjective side 
of inspiration. He has to show how it e>ppear8 in 
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miracle, and is apprehended by the mind specially fitted 
for this apprehension; and he points out that such a 
conception as that of the Christian revelation, such an idea 
as that of the continuous manifestation of God in the world, 
does not belong to any pagan religion or theology. 

This manifestation of God, which is miracle in the proper 
sense of the word, and the special apprehension of it, 
which is inspiration in the more limited meaning, have 
happened, and have been recorded, and the apologist 
has therefore as much to do with the record of the reve- 
lation as with the revelation itself ; and hence, after the 
preliminary investigations into the nature of revelation and 
its twin sides, manifestation and inspiration, comes an 
investigation of the sources from which we derive our 
knowl^ge of this revelation. The whole question of the 
Canon of Scripture must, therefore, be looked into and 
settled, the character, historical or other, the authenticity, 
and the credibility of the various books of the Old and New 
Testaments must be discussed, and whatever assistance in 
this task can be obtained from contemporary history must 
be taken advantage of. Connected with this inquiry, 
several difi&cult and delicate questions arise, about the 
relation between inspiration and perfect historical accuracy 
in every point, the questions of plenary and non-plenary 
inspiration, whether plenary inspiration requires perfect 
accuracy in minute details of history, whether it demands 
scientific accuracy of description, <fec., none of which can 
be entered into here. 

From the records of the revelation the apologist turns 
to the revelation itself. We have already distinguished the 
Christian from other pretended revelations, by saying that 
it is a revelation which has Christ, while other revelations 
have not Christ, and in our day the whole attack and defence 
have centred round the doctrine of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
The opponents of Christianity, feeling that the core of the 
system which they are attacking is the supernatural life of 
Christ, set themselves to attack that conception, and they 
do so by attempting to show, either that there was no such 
life as that of the Jesus Christ of the Gospels, or else that 
it was not supernatural — there was no such man as Jesus 
Christ, or if there was, He did not differ wholly from other 
men. The first mode of attack is that adopted by D. F. 
Strauss, and the second that of Ernest Renan and others. 
Strauss’s position is somewhat of this kind : the historical 
and the supernatural are so inextricably mixed the one 
with the other that they cannot be separated, but the 
supernatural is on general grounds impossible, and therefore 
the historical is impossible also. He accordingly sets 
himself to show that the Gospels are not credible as history, 
and he resolves the Gospel life of Jesus of Nazareth into a 
poem, the poem of the Jewish nation and, indeed, of the 
human race. This is the basis of his celebrated mythical 
theory. Renan, on the other hand, cannot admit the 
through-going destructive criticism of Strauss. There 
must have been such a life as that of Jesus of Nazareth, 
although the account we have of it is a highly coloured 
picture. He admits the life, but denies the supernatural 
element in it, and explains it by saying that it was created 
round about the historical life by the enthusiasm of the early 
disciples ; in short, heseparates the historical from the super- 
natural, and while he admits the one he rejects the pthcn 
The apologist answers such attacks as these very much 
by pitting the one antagonist against the other. He asserts 
with Strauss that the historical and the supernatural are 
inseparably blended, and he takes from Renan the general 
idea, that, according to all laws of historical re^i'ch, the 
Qospel narratives are truly historical. In this way he 
tries to show, specially against Strauss, that there is no 
time, even if the Qospd narratives are brought down to the 
latest possible date, for the growth of the poem into which 


he resolves the life of Christ ; and specially against Renan, 
he points out that if the historical be gran^ even only 
to the length to which Renan goes, it is so blended with 
the supernatural that the miraculous cannot be separated 
from it. This defence of the historical and supernatural 
character of the life of Christ, and of Christianity because 
it has the life of Christ as its centre and essence, widens 
into a general description of His position and character as 
these are shown in the Gospels, Apologetics tries to show 
that Jesus Christ is, as it were, the sum of all the previous 
revelation of God contained in the Old Testament. It 
traces the broadening down of revelation, in order to show 
how perfectly the life of Christ came as the conclusion and 
perfection of all that went before, and that it fulfilled both 
Jewish prophecy and pagan aspiration. It attempts to 
show that Jesus is not merely the actual and perfect 
fulfilment of every previous theophany, but that He is and 
must be the Perfect Revelation of God. It does this in 
various ways : by describing the character of Jesus, 
unique intellectually and unique morally; by describing the 
teaching of Jesus, and its marvellous similarity and yet 
dissimilarity with the doctrines of Jewish revelation and 
Gentile philosophy ; by describing the actual w’ork of 
I Jesus, by showing that in Him miracle or manifestation 
I and prophecy or inspiration came to their culmination ; 
and by pointing to the mission of the Holy Ghost and the 
victorious spread of Christianity throughout the world. 
Such is a short outline of Apologetics and the field of 
investigation which it occujncs : we shall now proceed to 
give a short summary of the history of the study. 

The historical course of Apologetics may be divided into 
five great periods : — 

The first period, extending from the beginning of the 
2d century to the end of the 5th, may be subdivided into 
two : (1.) From the beginning of the 2d to the beginning 
of the 3d century ; and, (2.) From the beginning of the 
3d to the end of the 5th. The first of these is marked 
by the writings of Justin Martyr, Athenagoras, Tertullian, 
and Minucius Felix. The two Apologies of Justin were 
directed, the one against the Jews, and the other against 
the pagans. In both ho follows the same method of 
justifying the Christian religion from the charges which 
were then commonly brought against it, and then attack- 
ing his opponents severely. All the apologists of this 
age follow the same course, and wo see from their writ- 
ings that the common attacks upon Christianity w^ere 
charges of atheism, immorality practised at their Agaj)®, 
the Thyestajan banquets, and the like. The second of these 
periods is marked by the writings of Origen, Arnobius, 
Lactantius, Eusebius, Cyril of Alexandria, Augustine. 
These names show the course that Apologetics was taking. 

It had raised itself far above the position of a mere defence 
against vulgar prejudice and polished sarcasm ; and Origen, 
when he opposed Celsus, was giving a philosophical defence 
against a philosophical attack upon the principles which 
lay at the baais of Christianity {cf, Pressens^’s Hist de 
VEglise, 2“® s6rie, ii. pp. 104-142). With Arnobius begins 
the study of Christian evidences; and he tries to show that 
Christianity is not merely probable, but certainly true ; 
while Lactantius proceeds upon the idea that, if Christianity 
be only clearly understood, it must be accepted, that ite 
best defence is a clear statement of the principles on which it 
rests. Eusebius, on the other hand, is the first of the learned 
apologists, and proves the truth of Christianity by an 
elaborate comparison between it and all that was best in the 
various systems which went before it, and so far prepared 
the way for it. Cyril opposes J ulian as Origen had oppos^ 
Celsus. Julian had directed his attack against the claims ci 
Christianity to universal dominion ; he admitted that it 
was one form, but denied that it was the only form of | 
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truth, and Cyril*8 defence is interesting, inasmuch as it is 
the first answer of the Christian apologist to the objections 
of the pure Theist. Augustine’s great work, the De 
CivitaU Deij is apologetic in so far as it endeavours to show 
that Christianity and the church are the only ark of safety 
in presence of the dissolution of the empire and human 
society which then seemed imminent. In this second 
division of the first period, Christianity has become 
triumphant^ and the duty of Apologetics has not been to 
defend it from the coarse attacks of passion and prejudice, 
but to give a philosophical answer to philosophical objec- 
tions, and then to show how Christianity adapts itself to 
the intellectual, moral, and political requirements of men 
and nations* 

The second period dates from the 6th to the middle of 
the 15th century. It is that period in the history of the- 
ology in which the church attempted to rule thoroughly 
the intellectual life of mankind ; when the eecUsia mlvam 
had become an eccleda docens^ and the eccUsias paired had 
given place to the ecclesioB scholcutici. It embraces the 
growth, life, and decline of scholasticism. In this period 
there are no direct attacks upon Christianity, and so no 
direct defences of it ; but still Apologetics, although for 
the most part absorbed into the sum of Christian doc- 
trine, and recognisable only in the attempt to assimilate 
philosophy and theology, is to some extent visible in the 
jealous defence of particular doctrines against the attacks 
of Nominalism, and reveals itself more prominently in 
the attacks made by Christian theologians upon the Jewish 
and the Mahometan religions. Such works as Abelard’s 
Dialogue ijUer Fhilotophum Judaeum et ChHstianurn^ and 
Thomas of Aquin’s Dt Veritate Catliolicas Fidei comira Gen^ 
tileiy are the l^st examples of the Apologetics of this second 
period. 

The third period extends from the middle of the 15th 
to the middle of the 17th century. This was the age of 
the Renaissance and of the Reformation, an age of inquiry, 
doubt, and change. Along with the Reformation, keeping 
with it as long as it was merely destructive, and abandon- 
ing it as soon as it became constructive, was a spirit or 
tendency, best described by the term Humanism. The 
Humanists were men who were thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the old classical poets of Greece and Home, and 
had imbibed many of the old pagan ideas with reference 
to Christianity. Humanism, which was at first learning 
revived, contained within it two tendencies which after- 
wards i^owed themselves hostile to Christianity : the first 
was embodied in literary criticism, and mainly displayed 
the antagonism between literature and dogma^ while the 
other took the form of a pantheist philosophy founded on 
the divinity of Nature. The most notable of the apologe- 
tical works of this period are those of Marcilius Ficinus 
{Dt ReligwmChrUtiam)^ Eugubinus Steuchus(i)tf 
PkiLosophia^ from which Bishop Berkeley has borrowed 
largely in his SiirU\ and Johannes Ludovicus Vives {De 
Veritate Eeligtonis ChristiatKje), 

The fourth period extends from the middle of the 17th 
to the end of the 18th century. During this i)eriod, anti- 
christian speculation assumes distinct forms, and Apologe- 
tics undergoes corresponding changes. Tbe period l^s 
three division^ which are to some extent successive, but 
are best distinguished by the form of unbelief then 
prevalent — the English deism, the French scepticism, and 
the German rationalism. The English deism, which 
began with Lord Herbert of Cherbury and Hobbes, and 
ended with Hume, called forth an innumerable number of 
replies from Christian theologians, and the special nature of 
the attack then made upon Christianity still gives their 
special form to English works upon Apologetics. The 
general tone English Deists was that there was no 
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warrant for the mysteries in Christianity, for its superioi 
morality, for its historical position and influence, and 
so English Apologetics has l^n mainly concerned with 
the doctrine of &e evidences of Christianity; and the 
general line of argument commonly taken has been, that 
there is as much evidence for Christianity as for some 
ordinary set of opinions generally admitted. Thus Bishop 
Berkeley’s Aldphron^ or the Minute Philosopher^ among 
other things, aims at establishing the existence of God 
by showing that the evidence is as strong as the evidence 
for the existence of our fellow-men ; Locke’s EeasmujJbleness 
of Christianity shows that the Christian theology attacked 
is in all points able to be satisfactorily explained in accord- 
ance with human reason, if the same methods of investiga- 
tion and adjustment be allowed, which are usually permitted 
when testing the reasonableness of any common statement 
or opinion ; and in the Analogy of Bishop Butler the 
whole argument rests upon the basis : — the Deists make 
certain statements about religion ; if these be true they 
contain as many difficulties as are to be found in 
Christianity, and difficulties of the same kind, therefore 
Christianity is as reasonable, at least, as deism or any system 
of mere natural theology. In the French scepticism, the 
principal charge made against Christianity was that it 
rested on imposture and was maintained by trickery. An 
attack of this kind is answered, not so much by special 
defence, as by a silent appeal to historical testimony and 
to the character of man, and it is not to be wondered at if 
the French Church has not produced any very valuable 
apologetic writings defending Christianity from the special 
attacks of this school. The German rationalism began 
with Lessing’s publication of the Wolfenhiltiel Fragments 
(extracts from a work by Reimarus, a schoolmaster at 
Hamburg), and ended with Kant. In its earlier form it 
was little else than an importation of the ideas of the 
English Deists, but latterly it assumed a special form by 
upholding the authority of the individual reason. The 
replies to the ordinary arguments of the English Deists 
were very numerous (c/. Lechler’s Geschichte dee Engl, 
Deismus\ but do not deserve further notice. The authority 
of the individual reason xnay be vindicated, either in the 
province of criticism or in that of dogma ; the one effort 
gave rise to the critical rationalism of Eichhorn and Paulus, 
and the other to the dogmatic rationalism of Wegseheider. 
The critical rationalism of Eichhorn and his school has been 
gradually answered by the advance of criticism itself, 
which shows a progressive tendency towards higher and 
more spiritual ideas, if not to a recognition of the inspired 
authority of Scripture. The dogmatic rationalism of 
Wegseheider has fallen before the new impulse given to 
dogmatic theology by Schleiermacher and Neander. 

At the present time Apologetics seems to be in a transi- 
tion state. Since the time of Kant the historical method 
of investigation has become all powerful in almost every 
department of human knowledge, and at the present the 
chief attacks made upon the supernatural and unique 
character of the Christian religion and theology are bai^ 
upon the comparative science of religions. It is held that 
the Chiistian religion is the highest and most perfect 
development to wldch the itligious spirit of man has yet 
reached but that it simply differs in degree of development 
from any other i:8ligion. It is said that the Christian 
theology contains, like all other theologies, a great many 
elements of truth, but that it is simply a natural religion 
like any other. This mode of attack has not yet been 
thoroughly faced by Christian apologists, but it must be 
the work of the Apologetics of the future to vindicate the 
supernatural character of Christianity by arguments which 
are based upon historical investigation and comparison pf 
the different religions of mankind. For the general out* 
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line of Apolo^tics see Hofftn^aMa Sncydopcudie, and 
Heubner’s article on Apologetik ” in Ersch and Qruber’s 
Allg. EncycL For natural theology c/. Paley’s Naivral 
theology^ Chalmers’s Natural Thtdagy^ Bishop Butler’s 
Aiuifopy, and Hegel’s The -Samp- 

ton Ltctv^ea discuss many of the particular problems of 
Apologetics, and A. S. Farrar’s Critical lliatory of Free 
TJwuglU (the Bampton Lecturea for 1862) gives a very good 
history of Apologetics. (t. m. l.) 

.^^OLOQUE. This word was originally, in Greek and 
Latin (oTroAoyo?, apologua\ employed loosely for any kind 
of stoiy, but has now become synonymous with moral faJble, 
See Fablb. 

APOPHTHEGM (awd^^eyaa, from (fiOiyyofmt^ to speak), 
a short, sententious, instructive utterance, as ** Knowledge 
is power,” “True greatness always wills.” Of such 
sayings Plutarch made a famous collection in his Apch 
phthegmata Laconica^ and the biblical book of Proverbs 
abounds with examples. Every apophthegm is a possible 
proverb ; to pass into a proverb it requires age and cur- 
rency. 

APOPLEXY (aTTo, 7rA,7jcrcra), to strike down, to stun), a 
term in medicine which, though now also employed with 
other significations, is commonly understood to apply to a 
fit of sudden insensibility occurring in connection with 
some diseased condition of the brain. 

Apoplectic attacks vary both as regards their intensityand 
their attendant phenomena, but well-marked cases present 
the following symptoms: The person attacked becomes, 
more or less suddenly, deprived of consciousness and all 
power of voluntary motion. He lies as if in a deep sleep, 
with a fiushed face, a slow pulse, stertorous breathing, 
accompanied with puffing of the cheeks during expiration, 
and with the pupils of the eyes insensible to light, and 
contracted or unequal. This state in many respects re- 
sembles the coma of narcotic poisoning, and is unfortunately 
too often mistaken by unskilled persons for alcoholic intoxi- 
cation, The symptoms and history of the case, however, are 
usually sufficient to enable a medical man to form a correct 
diagnosis. In this condition of insensibility death may occur 
within a few hours, or there may be a gradual return to 
consciousness, in which case it is frequently observed that 
some trace of the attack remains in the form of paralysis of 
one side of the body, while occasionally there may also be 
noticed some impairment of the mental powers, pointing to 
damage done to the brain. (See Pabalysis.) 

Although thus generally sudden in its onset, it is seldom 
that an attack of apoplexy occurs without some previous 
warning. Persistent headache of a dull throbbing character, 
a sense of fulness in the head, vomiting, giddiness, noises in 
the ears, slight confusion of mind, and numbness of a limb 
or of one side of the body, are among the more important 
premonitory symptoms ; and these may exist for a variable 
length of time before the fit comes on. Such symptoms, 
more particn^ly the association of them, when occurring 
in a person at or beyond middle life are to be regarded 
with anxiety, as indicating danger of an apoplectic seizure. 
Various morbid conditions of the brain are capable of 
giving rise to fits of apoplexy. Hence different forms of 
apoplexy have been described by medical writers, such as 
the cmgeaitivty where the cause appeared to lie in an engorge- 
ment the blood-vessels of the brain and its membranes; 
and the serous, where sudden effiision of fluid into the 
ventricles or substance of the brain seemed to have brouglit 
on a fit. But by far the most frequent and important 
occasion of apoplexy is hsemorrhage into the brain by the 
rupture of bl^-vessels. Indeed, by many modem writers 
the term apoplexy is applied only to cases of cerebral hsemor- 
rhage. Tbe Uo^-vessels of Ihe brain, like those in other 
parts of the body, are liable to undergo degenerative changes 
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after middle life. These changes affect the minute capil- 
laries, as well as the larger ves^ls, rendering their texture 
fragile, and at the same time impairing their function in 
carrying on the healthy nutrition of the brain. Hence, in 
the immediate vicinity of the diseased blood-vessels, the 
substance of the brain itself undergoes degenerationi and 
becomes softened. The capillary vessels having thus lost 
the natural support of the surrounding tissues, and being 
themselves weakened by disease affecting their walls, are 
liable to give way, and blood escapes into the brain. The 
haemorrhage may be slight in amount and in parts of the 
brain where its presence gives rise to little disturbance ; 
but w'here a large blood-vessel has ruptured, and more 
especially where the blood has been extravasated in or 
around the important structures at the base of the brain, 
the result is a fit of apoplexy as above described, and death 
not unfrequently follows within a short period. In favour- 
able cases where a certain measure of recovery takes place, 
the effused blood undergoes gradual absorption, or becomes 
enveloped in a sort of capsule formed by the surrounding 
brain substance, and ceases to cause further disturbance. 
But even in such cases some degree of paralysis remains at 
least for a time. Moreover, the nutrition of the brain is so 
impaired as to render probable a recurrence of the haemor- 
rhage, and thus the danger to life, as is well known, increases 
with each successive attack. 

From what has been above stated, it will be observed 
that apoplexy is to be regarded as a disease of advanced 
life. Hippocrates states that it is of most frequent occur- 
rence between the ages of forty and sixty, and all medical 
experience confirms the truth of this observation. Never- 
theless it may occur at any period of life, and cases are 
not wanting of true apoplexy in very young children. It 
is said to be more common in men than in women, but this 
is denied by many observers, and appears at least doubtful. 
What has from early times been described as the apo- 
plectic habit of body, consisting in a stout build, a short 
neck, and florid complexion, is now generally discredited, 
it being admitted that apoplexy occurs about as frequently 
in thin and spare persons who present no such peculiarity 
of conformation. A hereditary tendency is acknowledged 
as one of the predisposing causes of apoplexy, as are ^so 
diseases of the heart and kidneys. With respect to the 
exciting causes of a fit of apoplexy, it may be stated 
generally, that whatever tends directly or indirectly to 
increase the tension within the cerebral blood-vessels may 
bring on an attack. Hence, such causes as immoderate 
eating or drinking, severe exertion of body or mind, 
violent emotions, much stooping, overheated rooms, ex- 
posure of the head to the sun, sudden shocks to the body, 
and the sudden suppression of evacuations, such as the 
menstrual discharge, may precipitate the fit. 

A knowledge of these facts is of the utmost importance 
in the treatment of ajjoplexy, as obviously much can be 
done in the way of warding off fits where they appear to 
threaten, and of preventing a recurrence in cases where 
there have been previous attacks. With respect,further, to 
the treatment of apoplexy, it must be admitted that little 
can be done during the state of unconsciousness. The 
practice of blood-letting, once so common in this disease, 
is now almost entirely abandoned, although there are 
physicians who still recommend its employment, especially 
where the attack occurs in stout, plethoric persons. Where 
death appears to threaten from failure of the heart’s action, 
warm applications to the surface of the body, and, should 
there exist any power of swallowing, the cautious adminis- 
tration of stimulants, are to be recommended. The case 
must be anxiously watched, and symptoms treated as they 
arise. When consciousness returns, the utmost care and 
quietness are to bo observed to prevent the occurrence of 
^ II. — 25 
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inflammatory action, so apt to be developed, as a result of 
hemorrhage into the brain. 

The term Apoplexy is also applied in modem medical 
nomenclature to an extravasation of blood within the sub- 
stance of any organ in the body, as for pulmonary 

apoplexy^ where blood has been effused into the tissues of 
the lung This use of the word, however,- is altogether 
objectionable. (j. o. a.) 

APOSTASY (diroo-Tocrts), denoting in classic Greek 
(Herodotus, Thucydides) a defection or revolt from a mili 
tary commander, is generally employed to describe a 
complete renunciation of the Christian faith. In the first 
centuries of the Christian era, apostasy was most commonly 
induced by persecution, and was indicated by some outward 
act, such os offering incense to a heathen deity or blas- 
pheming the name of Christ. The Emperor Julian, who is 
known in history as The Allstate, abandoned Christianity 
/or paganism soon after assuming the jmrple, though it is 
questionable whether he had ever really embraced the 
Christian faith. Jn the Homan Catholic Church the word 
apostasy is also a])plied to the renunciation of monastic 
vows (apostam a monarhatu\ and to the abandonment of 
the clerical profession for the life of the world (apostasis a 
rlericafu). Of the latter class a celebrated instance was 
Talleyrand. 

APOSTLE (Greek dTroo-roXo*, one who is sent forth) 
is in the New Testament, and in (Christian literature, a 
technical term — apostle of Jesus (Christ. It appears from 
Mat. X., Mark vi., that the name was originally applied to 
the twelve disciples in reference to the s[»ecial mission to 
[)rcach and work miracles in Israel, on which our Lord 
sent them forth during His ministry on earth. Luke alone of 
the evangelists uses the word in a technical sense out of con- 
nection with this mission. After the resurrection the eleven, 
who again become twelve by the election of Matthias 
in the room of Judas, are regularly designated apostles. 
The precise prerogative of the apostolate is not defined. 
The apostles themselves feel that their distinguishing 
qualification is their personal fellowship with Jesus through 
all His ministry, their main oflico to witness to the resurrec- 
tion (Acts i.) They do not act hierarchically (Acts xv.), 
and decline to bo withdrawn by administrative cares from 
the ministry of the word and prayer (Acts vi.) Their cen- 
tral and nnicpio position is, in truth, too universally allowed 
to call for precise definition. Nevertheless, the question, 
What is an apostle 1 soon became a burning one in the 
church. How far a lax use of the name extended it in a 
lower sense to others than the twelve is a question of little 
importance (Acts xiv. 4, 14; Horn. xvi. 7?); but when 
Paul claims to be an ajmstlo, and especially the apostle of 
the Gentiles, his claim is to preach the gospel with the 
authority of one who is equal to the twelve, and responsible 
only to Christ. Ho is not an apostle (sent) from man or 
through man, he received his gospel not from man, but by 
revelation of Jesus Christ, whom he has seen as well os 
the twelve, and his apostlcship is confirmed by miracles, 
and sealed by his success in founding churches (Gal. i. ; 

I Oor. ix. 1, /., XV. 8, ; 2 Cor. xii. 12). The last mark 

18 acknowledgeid by the twelve as decisive (Gal. ii.) Never- 
theless, PauFs Judaising opponents continue to deny his 
apostolic authority (2 Cor.) The exact relation of parties 
which this controversy presupposes is a leading subject 
of debate in recent criticism. Here we have only to observe 
that the notion of apostleship now api)ears as that of 
evangelical authority derived direct from Christ and 
irresponsible to man. This authority is not properly 
administrative, though it is sometimes brought to bear on 
administrative questions. The apostleship is not a church 
office, but a similar to prophecy, but superior 

(1 Cor. zil 28), and having its lit exercise in the founding of 
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churches by direct testimony to Christ. Thus, the church 
is said to be built on the foundation of the apostles and 
prophets (£ph. ii. 20), not because they are the basis of 
the hierarchy, but because their activity lay at the. root of 
the growth of the Christian society. 

Very early, however, the notion that the apostleship is 
essentially an hierarchical office found entr^ce in the 
church. Irenaeus and Tertullian regard the episcopate as a 
continuation of the apostolic functions, especially connect- 
ing this position with the idea of an authoritative tradition 
of apostolic doctrine. This view is further develoj^d by 
Cyprian, and so becomes the foundation of the episcopal 
system of the Catholic Church, which regards all church 
power, especially disciplinary power, os entrusted by Christ 
to the apostles, from whom the bishops derive their 
authority by apostolic succession. This notion of the 
apostleship is based on an uncritical interpretation of Mat. 
xvi. 18, /. ; John xx. 21, jf. The later Papal system goes 
still farther, so that Bellarmine and otliors teach that Peter 
alone was ordained bishop by our Lord, and all the other 
ajiostles by Peter. 

Of the history of the aix)stles we have almost no 
authentic knowledge beyond what is stated in the New 
Testament. The names of the twelve are given in 
Mat. X., Mark iii., Luke vi., Acts i. With regard to 
these lists it is to bo observed that the Lebbeus of Matthew 
is identical with the Thaddeus of Mark, and that both 
these titles must probably be viewed as surnames of the 
Judas whom Luke calls either son or brother of James 
(’loi'Stts *JaKto^oT^). Bartholomew, too, is probably a 
patronymic of John^s Nathanael. The history of the Acts 
tells little about any of the apostles except Peter and Paul ; 
and precisely with regard to these names the statements of 
the book have been made subject of critical controversy. 
(See Acts of Apostlks.) The later history of Peter 
has an artificial interest from the importance attached 
by the Roman Church to his episcopate at Rome, and 
the history of John is involved with the question of the 
genuineness of the Johannine writings. Pretty early tra- 
dition associates Philip with Phrygia, Thomas with Parthia, 
Andrew with Scythia, Bartholomew with India. Later 
traditions make the apostles divide the various countries 
between them by lot, and assert (against earlier tradition) 
that all except John were martyrs. The form ultimately 
assumed by the legendary history of the apostles may l>e 
seen in the Latin work which bears the name of Abdias, 
in Fabricii Codex Apocryphvx N, T, (w. r . s.) 

APOSTLES’ CREED, one of the earliest and most 
generally accepted symbols of the Christian faith, so called 
from the fact that its authorship was attributed to the 
twelve apostles. See Creeds. 

APOSTOLIC or APOSTOLICAL, a name assumed at 
different times by various churches and sects on the ground 
of some special connection with the apostles. It was 
applied in the first centuries of the Christian era to certain 
churches that claimed to be founded by individual apostles 
and especially to Rome, Alexandria, Antioch, and Jerusa- 
lem. The title was also borne by the bishops of these 
churches as the successors of the apostles. 

APOSTOLIC CANONS. These are rules to regulate 
I Christian life and the discipline and government of the 
Christian church, which, it is suppose^ have come down 
to us from the apostles. . Several collections of rules 
claiming apostolic origin and authority have descended to 
us, and of these the two most important are the canons of 
the Anostolic Synod of Antioch and the collection now 
d<»«Briled, which bears the title Canonts qui dumntvr 
ApoeiUilorum(^dvovt% rCtv ay itavKoX iraKrcirrwv’AirooToXaiv). 
The Apostolic Canons consist of a series of eighty-five 
rules, of which the first fifty are held to be the most impdr- 
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taut These rules contain a tolerably complete directory 
for the guidance of the clergy in their daily life and osoid 
round of duties. It is somewhat remarkable that the life of 
the ordinary layman is for the most part left unnoticed; four 
Canons only deal with the laity, the rest of them speak of 
the clerical life and that alone. The authority of these 
Canons varies in the Eastern and in the Western Church. 
The Eastern Church, following the guidance of John of 
Damascus, has received as authoritative the whole eigbty- 
hve, and makes them of equal authority with the Epistles 
of St Paul, acknowledges that they possess plenary 
authority. The Western Church has always hesitated to 
receive more than the first fifty, and has received them 
more on the recommendations of such distinguished popes 
as John 11., Stephen III, and Urban II., than because 
of their own intrinsic value ; and it was only when they 
were incorporated in the decretals that they obtained a 
real authority. 

According to some authors, they are first quoted in the 
Acts of the Synod of Constantinople, in 394 a.d., and in 
those of the Synods of Ephesus and Chalcedon, in 431 and 
451 A.D. Some have said that they are mentioned in the 
Decretum dt lihris recipiendis, issued by Pope Gelasius 
(492-496 A.D.), while others have pointed out that the 
name occurs in those MSS. only which have the decree of 
Hormisdas (514-523). Perhaps the soundest decision is, 
that the collection is not mentioned in history until about 
the end of the 5th century ; it is undoubted that it was in 
existence before the l>eginning of the Gth, for the Latin trans- 
lation of the first fifty Canons dates from the year 500 a.d. 

A great deal of criticism has been ex{>ended ujion this 
collection of ecclesiastical rules. It was once commonly 
received that the Apostolic Canons were the authoritative 
decisions upon church life and discipline enacted by tike 
first council of Jerusalem, whose {kroceedings arc recorded 
in the Acts of the Apostles. Since the 16th century juster 
views have prevailed. The Canons themselves contkun 
statements which are almost identical with many passages 
in Holy Scripture, and with many of the decisions of the 
earlier synods and councils, more especially those of 
Antioch, Nicaca, and Laodicea; it is also evident that 
much that they include is but the description of the tradi- 
tion and practice of the church then existing. The follow- 
ing questions then arise: — (1.) Are the passages which 
resemble what we find in Scripture taken therefrom, or 
from contemporary independent oral tradition ? and, (2.) 
Have the rules, which are almost literally identical with 
the decisions of the earlier councils, suggested and formed 
the basis of these decisions, or are they themselves suggested 
by the decisions of the councils ? When we bear in mind 
the fact that the historical existence of the Holy Scriptures 
and of the councils is well assured, and that we have no 
trustworthy evidence of the existence of this collection 
until the end of the 5th century, the conclusion forces itself 
upon us that the Apostolic Canons must be based upon the 
Acts of the earlier councils, not these u[)on the Canons. 
Critics have differed about the precise date of the compila- 
tion. The Magdeburg Centuriators think that it was some 
time in the 3d century ; while Dalleus is of opinion that 
it was not until the middle of the 5th century; others 
place it between these dates. Perhaps the best conclasion 
we can come to is that the so-called Apostolic Canons are a 
compilation of practical rules for the guidance of the clergy 
made from holy Scripture, the decisions of the earlier 
councils, and existing ecclesiastical usage, by an unknown 
ecclesiastic belonging to the Syrian Church, who lived in 
the 4th or 5th century. 

See Daileni, Ik Pimukpi^pkii Apodolorum ; Franciscue Tar- 
riahtti, Pro Canombut Apokolorum, who asserts their apostolic 
origin ; Bickrell, OottkidiU de$ KirduntodUo, (T. M. L.) 
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APOSTOLIC CONSTrrUTIONS are a collection of 
eight books of directions and prescriptions on ecclesiastical 
and theological matters, for which apostolic origin and 
authority have frequently been claimed. It is probable that 
the first six books form the earliest part of the whole, and 
it is certain that they were known and quoted as a separate 
treatise, under the title ra Gt^oerKaAia roiv ’AwocrroAcDv; the 
seventh book was also separately known, and in many 
(karts bears a curious resemblance to the Epistle of St 
Barnabas ; the eighth is also an independent work, and is 
more legislative than the others. Historians have differed 
as to the first mention of the collection. Some, without 
much warrant, think that the work is mentioned by Euse- 
bius and Athanasius, under the title fitGaxal 

*Airo<rr6X,ti)v ; while others, with more justice, think that it 
is not alluded to by any well-known writer until Epiphanius 
(d. 402) quotes it under the name Gidrafts rCiy *Airo~ 
cTToAukv 8t&x(7KaAta. It was well known in the Gth and 
7tb centuries. The book os a whole has never been 
received as an authority in the church, and its influence 
lias been greater in the East than in the West. The prin- 
ci|)ai defenders of its apostolic origin and authority have 
been such English Episcopalian writers as Stapleton, 
Whiston, and Pearson. 

See Whiston, Ihimitive Ot-riBlianily Ih'vivfd, 1711 ; liaur, 
Uehcr der Uraprung dca Epiacopata in der ChriaUichen Kirche, 

(t M. li ) 

APOSTOLIC FATHERS. The apostolic fathers is a 
name given to certain writers in the earliest period of 
Christianity, who were believed to have been the disciples 
of the apostles, and to have Lad intercourse with them. 
Those generally included under the title are Clemens 
liomanus, Ignatius, Polycarp, Barnabas, and Hernias. 
Sometimes the name is extended to Papias of Hiera])olis 
and the writer of the Epistle to Diognetus. A critical 
examination of the writings attributed to these men, and 
a critical sifting of the traditions which we have in relation 
to their history, bring out the circunistanco that the name 
is unsuitable. Clemens Romanus, Barnabas, and Hermas 
were supposed to lie persons mentioned in the New Testa- 
ment; but criticism proves conclusively that this is a 
mistake in regard to Barnabas and Hermas, and possibly 
also in regard to Clemens. Polyearp, in all prolmbility, 
and according to the best testimony, had intercourse with 
apostles, but it was in his early youth ; and bis Letter 
belongs to a fieriod considerably later than that of the 
afiostles. The Epistles of Ignatius, as well as the personal 
history of that martyr, are involved in great obscurity, and 
critics differ widely in regard to both. At the same time, 
the writings assigned by most critics to these men with 
some degree of certainty belong to a very early age of 
Christianity. They are among the earliest utterances of 
the Christian faith which have come down to us. All of 
them are of the nature of occasional productions, with 
fierhaps the exception of the Pastor of Hennas. All of 
them breathe a spirit of deep piety. There is no attempt to 
formulate the truths of Christianity. There are very few 
references to the books of the New Testament, and very few 
quotations from them. All of them are written in Greek. 

Clemem Romanui . — According to die statement of 
Irenieus, Clemens was the third bishop of the Roman 
Church ; this seems to have been the traditm HlAong the 
Greek writers. Tertullian, on the other ilems to 
have believed that he was the first bishop, and tlsit he had 
been ordained by St Peter. Origen regarded him as the 
Clemens mentioned in the Epistle to the Philippians, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus often calls him an apostle, Nothing 
is known of his death. Very late fictions represented him 
as a martyr. Eusebius gives as the date of his episcopate 
from 93 to 101 a.d. The only writing which can in any 
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satisfactory manner be ascribed to Clemens Romanus is 
an epistle from the Homan Church to the Corinthian. 
Quarrels had arisen in the Corinthian Church, most pro- 
bably in the reign of Domitian, as to some of the office- 
bearers of the church. And the Roman Church sent a 
letter to the Corinthian Church urging it to pursue a 
peaceful course, to shun envy and jealousy, and to do all 
things in order. The writing of this letter is ascribed to 
Clemens by Dionysius, bishop of the Corinthian Church, 
in a letter to Soter, bishop of the Roman Church (106-174 
A.D.), and all subsequent testimony is in favour of this 
authorship. The letter was found at the end of the Codex 
Alexandrinus. Its position there is in harmony with the cir- 
cumstance noted by several of the ancients, that it was read 
in the churches on the Sunday. Clemens Alexandrinus 
also frequently quotes it os the work of the “Apostle 
Clemens,’’ and the mode of quotation is such as to lead one 
to believe that he regarded it as 8crij)ture, though some 
have maintained that he did not regard it as canonical. 
The genuineness of the cj»iHtlo has been generally acknow- 
ledged. There is strong external testimony for it, and the 
internal evidence is at least not against it. But as 
Dionysius of Corinth (166 a.o.) is the first to mention 
Clemens as the author, there is a considerable interval 
between the date usually assigned to the epistle and the 
time of Dionysius, during which no one testifies to the 
epistle. Accordingly some critics have ref used to recognise 
(yloinons as the author, and they put the letter well on into 
the 2d century. The date usually assigned to the letter is 
96 or 97 a.I). Borne critics have assigned it to the year 
68 A.P., but the arguments are not satisfactory. Some 
writers have taken exception to a few chapters in the letter 
which they regard as intor])olations, but their opinions have 
not been generally adopted. The letter is defective. A 
whole leaf of the MB. is supposed to be wanting. The 
best edition of the epistle is by Professor Lightfoot (London 
and Cambridge, 1 869). A whole literature arose around the 
name of Clemens in subsequent times. Of this literature 
the following portions have come down to us. 1. A second 
Epistle to the Corinthians, found along with the first in 
the Codex Alexandrinus. As for as one can judge from 
the writing itself, this work is rather a homily than a 
letter. In all probability its author belonged to Egypt. 
Various suppositions have been made as to its authorship, 
but none that commands the assent of a considerable 
number of critics. It seems to have been written towards 
the middle or end of the 2d century. 2. Two letters on 
Virginity, found in Syriac. There is no external testi- 
mony that Clemons was the author of these letters, and 
they breathe a spirit of asceticism and dislike of marriage 
different from that prevalent in the early times of Christi- 
anity. They also refer to customs of a later date. Notwith- 
standing this, some critics, especially some Roman Catho- 
lics, have keenly defended their genuineness. 3. The 
Ckmentinea, These appear in two forms ; the Becognitions 
in Latin, and the in Greek, They are a fiction. 

The writer attempts to represent the state of the church as 
it was during the period l>etweeu the ascension of Christ 
and the entrance of St Paul on his work as an apostle. St 
Peter is accordingly the hero of the work, and his great 
enemy is Simon the magician. The doctrines of the book 
are peculiar, and are most nearly allied to those tliat are 
reckoned to be tlie doctrines of the Ebionites. The ques- 
tion arisesi Did the writer wish to represent the doctrines 
as the meraly temporary doctrines of that period of transi- 
tion f Or did he rega^ the doctrines which he has put 
forth in the work as the only true doctrines, and the sub- 
sequent doctrines of the Catholic Church as perversions of 
the true and aberrations tK>m them t .^^Baur and the 
Tubingen school have regarded the hqmk as giving a 


genuine picture of the state of the early church and of 
Ebionitic doctrine, and a great part of their theory of the 
origin and rise of Christianity is based upon it. They 
suppose that in Simon the magician the writer has attacked 
the apostle Paul. Many critics suppose that the work was 
written at a very early period, but that it received numer- 
ous additions. As the work now exists, it seems to belong to 
the end of the 2d or beginning of the 3d century. 4. The 
Apo$tolical Cmstitutiofu, This work is a series of regula- 
tions in regard to the management of the church, such as 
the functions and character of bishops, presbyters, and 
deacons (see last article). In all probability the work was 
the result of one addition after another made to an origin- 
ally small nucleus. Some assign portions of it to the 
apostolic age. Whiston thought that it was inspired. 
Most proba&y the main portion of it belongs to the 3d 
century. There is no reason for connecting with it the 
name of Clemens, though this was done by ancient writers. 
We should add to this list that some ascribed the canonical 
Epistle of the Hebrews to Clemens Romanus. 

J<;natiu8. — The information we get in regard to Ignatius 
up till the time of Eusebius is exceedingly scanty. He is 
mentioned in the epistle of Polycarp. Origon speaks of him 
in two passages, which, however, may possibly be interpo- 
lations. Eusebius in his Chronicortf at the year 70 or 71 
A.D., states that ho was appointed bishop of Antioch, and 
at the year 109 A.D., that he suffered martyrdom. He 
repeats the same statements in his Bccleiiasticai History, 
introducing his account of the martyrdom with the words, 
“The story goes.” After the time of Eusebius our 
information becomes much more precise and minute. The 
birthday of the martyr (t.c., the day of his martyrdom) was 
celebrated in the church of Antioch. Speeches were 
delivered in his praise. Wonderful stories were told of 
him. He was one of the children whom Christ took up 
in His arms and blessed. He introduced antiphonal chants 
into the service of the church, because he had seen a vision 
of angels praising God in antiphonal hymns. The details 
of his martyrdom are given in a document devoted to the 
purpose. Of this document there are eight forms; but 
one is generally believed to be better than the rest. This 
one states that Trajan, in the ninth year of his reign, was 
in Antioch, that Ignatius was brought before him, and that 
the emperor condemned the bishop to be sent to Rome, and 
to be exposed to the wild beasts. The writers then describe 
the journey of Ignatius to Rome, mention various letters 
which he wrote on the way, and then narrate his exposure 
to the wild beasts, and how they saw him afterwards in a 
vision. The letters of Ignatius cause great difficulty to 
the critic. Eight of the letters ascribed to him are now 
universally rejected. There remain seven others. These 
seven appear in two Greek forms, a longer and a shorter. 
Latin translations of these forms are found, and they differ 
somewhat from the Greek. And of the seven letters three 
are found in Syriac, and theSyriac form is much shorter than 
the shortest of the Greek. Which are the original letters ? 
Or have we the original letters at all t Unfortunately 
before the time of Eusebius there is no external testimony 
to these letters that can give us any clue to the true 
nature of the text. And the testimony of Eusebius is of 
little value. He states distinctly that there were seven 
letters. But the critics who .maintain that the seven shorter 
Greek letters are largely interpolated, have no hesitation 
In agreeing to the opinion that these interpolations were 
made before the time of Eusebius. The shorter form 
unquestionably belongs to the 2d or Sd century, most pro- 
bably to the 2d. A few critics have maintain^ that the 
longer form is the genuine. A very lar^ number of critics 
reg^ the shorter Greek form as Ae original form, thon|^ 
almost all allow that there are some traces of interpolation 
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even in the ehorter epistlen Other critics maintain that 
the shorter Syriac forms are alone genuine that th^ are 
not epitomes^ but the original letters, and they appeal to 
the circumstance that all the references to the epi^es up 
to the time of Eusebius belong exclusiyely to the three 
Syriac epistles. The question is embitter^ by a keen 
oontrorersy in regard to Episcopacy, the Ignatian letters 
being supposed to afford strong evidence of the early institu- 
tion of that form of church government. The longer text 
was first known to scholars. Usher discovered a Latin 
version of the shorter form, and Vossios the Greek original 
of this version. Tattam found the Syriac translation in an 
Egyptian monastery, and Cureton edited it in 1845. 
Cureton’s services in connection with Ignatius deserve 
the highest praise ; and his Cwrpiu Ignaiianum contains 
almost all the evidence that can be brought to bear on the 
subject. The contest in regard to Ignatius’s writings has 
been keen in various periods of the church’s history ; and 
since the Syriac version appeared, the subject has been 
discussed by a host of writers, among whom may be 
mentioned Bunsen, Baur, Dusterdieck, Denziger, Hilgen- 
feld, Lipsius, Hitschl, Merx, Nirschl, Zahn, and Newman. 

Polycarp was bishop of Smyrna. The principal part of 
the information we have in regard to him is derived from 
IrensBUs, and may be accepted with confidence. Irenseus 
knew Polycarp personally, and remembered how Polycarp 
related his intercourse with John and the rest who had 
seen the Lord.” The apostles appointed Polycarp a bishop 
of the church in Smyrna, and he remained there a long 
time teaching the truth. In the time of Anicetus, Polycarp 
came to Rome, and showed a strong spirit of love and 
charity, which was fully reciprocated by the Roman bishop. 
They difforod in regard to the celebration of the day of the 
passover, but their differences did not interfere with their 
love for each other. A special document describes the 
martyrdom of Poly carp. There are good reasons for 

doubting the minute accuracy of this work, but the main 
circumstances have the appearance of being true. A 
persecution had arisen in Smyrna against the Christians, 
and naturally a demand was made for Polycarp, the chief 
of the Christians. At first he fled, but finding that this 
was of no use, he allowed himself to be apprehended and 
brought back. He was led before the proconsul, and urged 
to swear by C«esar and revile Christ. ** Eighty and six 
years,” said Polycarp, ** have 1 served Him, and He has 
done me no ill, and how can I blaspheme my King who 
has saved me?” The multitude wished the Asiarch to 
expose the bishop to the lions, but the Asiarch refused, as 
the time for lions was over. So the people gathered wood 
and lighted a fire. And Polycarp was pla^ in the fire, 
and ultimately also stabbed. The date of his martyrdom 
has been matter of keen discussion. Eusebius fixed it at j 
166 A.D. The Martyrium mentions that it took place in | 
the proconsulate of Statius Quadratus. Recently Wadding- 
ton has tried to show that Quadratus was proconsul in 
154-5, and Lipsius has based on this result the con- 
clusion that Polycarp suffered martyrdom in 155. ’Phis 
date, however, is open to serious objections; and even 
Waddington’s reasons for placing the proconsulate of 
Quadratus in 154-5 are not of a satisfactory nature. The 
only writing that can be now attributed to Polycarp is a 
letter to the Philippians. The letter is mentioned by 
IrensBUS and by subsequent writers. Jerome mentions 
that it was read in the churches. It is a simple outpouring 
of ordinary Christian thought and feeling. The Tubingen 
S^od deny the genuineness of the epistle on internal 
evidence. Ritschl has tried to show that it is largely 
interpolated^ and there are strong reasons for believing 
Ae thirteenth chapter an interpolation. 

Thm has come down to nsa work called the 
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EpUtU of Bamahoi. This work is unanimously ascribed 
to Barnabas, the companion of St Paul, by early Christian 
writers. Clemens Alexaudrinus quotes the letter seven 
times, and spe^ of it as the work of the apostle Barnabas. 
Origen, Eusebius, and Jerome mention it The internal 
evidence is condusive a^inst its genuineness. The writer 
regards the Jews as entirely wrong in having practised Uie 
ceremonial law. He thinks that Moses never intended 
that the precepts of the law should be carried out literally. 
They were to ho understood from the first spiritually. By 
this literal interpretation the Jews had forfeited all claim 
to the covenant The covenant belongs only to Christians 
who obey the law in spirit The writer applies this prin- 
ciple to sacrifices, circumcision, and the ^bbath. It is 
difficult to imagine that Barnabas could have adopted such 
a mode of viewing the law. In all probability he adhered 
to some of the Jewish practices to the end of his days. 
Moreover, the writer commits such mistakes in relation to 
the Jewish ritual as no Jew would commit who had had 
practical experience of it. Some of the opinions in the 
letter, and the whole tone of thought indicate that the 
writer had strongly felt the influence of Alexandrian 
Judaistic speculation. Accordingly, some critics have 
maintained that it was written in Alexandria. There is no 
clue to a date ; but there are various indications which 
have been differently interpreted by different critics. 
Some, as Weizsacker, have assigned it to the reign of 
Vespasian ; others, as Wioscler, to the reign of Domitian ; 
but the great majority of critics assign it to the reign of 
Hadrian, some time between 119 and 126 a.d. The letter 
consists of two parts. The latter part is somewhat different 
in style and purport from the former, and, accordingly, 
doubts have ^^cn entertained as to its genuineness. But 
there is no good reason for doubt, and external testimony 
is in favour of it. The first five cha 2 )ters were extant only 
in the Latin translation until Tischendorf discovered the 
entire Greek of the first 2 >art in the Oodejc Sinaittcus, The 
letter is interesting, as throwing light U{)on a i>eculiar 
phase of theological speculation in the early church. 

Herman . — The Pastor of J/emias is one of the most 
interesting l)ookB of Christian antiquity. The name 
Hormas occurs several times in the work, and it was there- 
fore natural for the ancients to sup(K)He that this was the 
name of the author. The book at a very early period 
liecame widely known in the East, and was regarded as 
inspired. Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, and Origen 
speak of it and quote it as Scripture, and Eusebius uses 
somewhat similar language in regard to it. Origen asserts 
his belief that the author was the Herman mentioned in 
the Epistle to the Romana The African Church held a 
different opinion in regard to it. Tertullian speaks slight- 
ingly of it; and the story became current that it was 
written by a Hermas, who was brother to Pius, bishop of 
Rome from 140 to 155 a.d. It may be doubt^ whether 
the author has really given his name. The work is ficti- 
tious in form, and there is no good reason for supposing 
that he has introduced any real characters into it. There 
is no clear indication of a date ; but various circumstances 
lead to the inference that it was written towards the end 
of the reign of Hadrian, or the beginning of the reign of 
Antoninus'Pius. Internal evidence {x>ints strongly to Italy 
as the place in which it was written. The book is divided 
into three parts : visions, commandments, and aimilitudes. 
It was very popular with the ancient church, and deservedly 
so. It presents Christian truth in an attractive manner. 
Its tone is high and noble, and it breathes the spirit of 
the gospel of love. The name of Christ does not occur in 
it, and as the references to the Son of God are few, some 
have characterised the book as strongly J udabtia Indeed, 
various heresies and heretical tendencies have been dis- 
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covered in it by keen-eyed critics ; but as Clemens Alex- 
andrinuB and Origen failed to see them, and as the great 
mass of the early church accepted it as eminently fitt^ to 
edify, we cannot but think that the critics are wrong. 
ThA^PastoT of Herman has come down to us in several Latin 
translations. Simonides was the first to give us any por- 
tion of it in Greek. He brought three leaves of a codex of 
it from Mount Athos, with a copy of a considerable portion 
of the rest. The remainder of the Athos MS. has not 
been discovered. Tischendorf found a large portion of 
the Pcunior of Herman in Greek at the end of the Codex 
Sinaiiieun, The Greek is very nearly the same as the 
Greek of Simonides. 

There are numerous editions of the works of the 
a|)08tolic fathers, but special mention may be made of 
those of Cotelerius, Hefele, Drcssel, Hilgenfold, and 
Jacobson. Professor Lightfoot^s Clemens Romanun is the 
first part of what promises to be the most satisfactory 
edition of the apostolic fathers. Translations of all the 
works mentioned in this article, including the writings 
attributed to Clemens, are given in Clark’s Ante-Nicene 
Christian Library ; and the works are discussed in Hilgcn- 
feld’s Vhter, 1853, and Donaldson’s 

1874. (j. D.) 

APOSTOLICI, or Apostolic Brethrkn, a name 
assumed by three different sects, which professed a close 
adherence to the doctrines and i)ractico of the apostles. 
The earliest, known also as the ApoUirtici.^ were a branch 
of the Encratitos, and came into existence in the 3d century. 
According to Epiphanius, their principles were communistic. 
The second sect of the name was formed in the district 
surrounding Cologne about the middle of the 12th century. 
Its memliers were zealous reformers, rejecting the authority 
of the Po])6 and the rites and ceremonies of the church. 
It is not certain that they absolutely rejected marriage, 
though they preferred celibacy. Founding on the authority 
of St Paul, the celibates took spiritual sisters, with whom 
they lived in concubinage. Bernard of Clairvaux wrote 
against the sect, and some of its most prominent members 
being brought before the archbishop of Cologne were con- 
demned to the flames. The third sect of AiK)8tolici in 
chronological order was founded by Gerhard Segarelli, a 
mechanic of Parma, towards the close of the 1 3th century. 
Segarelli, who had sought admission unsuccessfully to the 
Franciscan order, was much impressed, it is said, by a 
])icture of the aix)stle8 which hung in the Franciscan chapel 
at Parma. Becoming convinced that the much-needed 
reform of the church could only be effected by a return to 
the a{>ostolic practice, he sought to establish a community 
in which the life of the apostles should be imitated as 
closely as possible. By slow degrees he gathered a con- 
siderable number of followers, chiefly from the lower orders, 
who went about from place to place clod in v hite robes, 
with long beards, dishevelled hair, and bare heads, accom- 
]>aniod by women whom they called their spiritual sisters. 
Like the other two sects of the same name, they established 
a community of goods. Though their practice was thus 
peculiar, their doctrinal teaching did not for a considerable 
period seriously diverge from the orthodox standard. The 
arrest of their leader by the bishop of Parma (1280), and 
condemnatory decrees issued by Honorius IV. (1286) and 
Niedas IV. (1290), changed their fiosition into one of open 
hostility to the Church of Home. Accepting the predictions 
of the Abbot Joachim of Flora, they looked for the down- 
fall of the papacy, which they described as the Babylon of 
Scripture, and the establishment of a new and purer church 
upon its ruins. Sogarelll was accused of heresy in 1294, 
but escaped for the time by recantation. In 1300, how- 
ever, he was condemned as a relapsed hei^tic to the flames. 
His place was immediately taken by Dolcino of Novara, 


the natural son of a priest, under whom the sect became 
still larger and more formidable. He seems to have been 
a man of superior power to Segarelli in all respects, and 
especially to have had considerable talent as a military 
leader, having succeeded in carrying on a war for two years 
against Raynerius, bishop of Vercelli. In 1307 he was 
defeated, taken prisoner, and put to a cruel death at Ver- 
celli. The name “ Dolcinists,” frequently applied to the 
sect, marks the extent of Dolcino’s influence, as does also 
an allusion to him in Dante’s Inferno, The sect of the 
Apostolici maintained its existence in spite of continual 
persecution until the beginning of the 15th century, when 
it became extinct or was merged in other sects. (See 
Muratori’s “Historia Dulcini,” in his Rerum Jtalicarum 
Scriptoren^iL, §425 ; Mosheim’s Genchichte denApontelordenn^ 
1748; Neander’s Church History^ vol. viii. ; Mariotti’s 
Fra Dolcino and hin Times, 1853 ; Milman's Latin Christi- 
anity, vol. vii.) 

APOSTOLIUS, Michael, a Greek theologian and 
rhetorician of the 15th century. When, in 1453, the 
Turks made themselves masters of his native city, Con- 
stantinople, he fled to Italy, and there obtained the pro- 
tection of Cardinal Bessarion. But engaging in the great 
dispute that then raged between the upholders of Aristotle 
and Plato, his zeal for the latter led him to speak so dis- 
resjjectfully and contemptuously of the more popular 
philosopher and his defender, Theodorus of Gaza, that he 
fell under the severe reprehension of his patron, who was 
too thoroughly a follower of Plato to wish his cause to be 
maintained by weapons so unworthy. He afterwards re- 
tired to Crete, whore, with a ** proud humility,” he earned 
I a scanty living by the teaching of children and the copy- 
ing of manuscripts. Many of the productions of his pen 
are still to be found in the libraries of Europe. One of 
them, a copy of the leones of Philostratus at Bologna, 
bears the inscription : ** The king of the poor of this world 
has written this book for his living.” Of his numerous 
works a few have been printed ; — Ilapoi^tat, Basle, 1538, 
now exceedingly rare \ a collection of proverbs in Greek, 
of which a fuller edition appeared at Leyden, “ Curante 
Heinsio,” in 1619 ; Oratio Paneyyrira ad Fredericum III, 
in Freher’s Scriptores Reimm Germanicarum, vol. ii., 
Frankfort, 1624 ; Georgii Gemisthi Plethonis et Mich. 
Apostolii Orationes funebres duai in quihus ds Immortali- 
tale AniVice exponitur, Leipsic, 1793 ; and a work against 
the Latin Church and the Council of Florence in Le 
Moine’s Yaria Sacra, Apostolius died about 1480, leav- 
ing two sons, Aristobulus Apostolius and Arsenius. The 
latter became bishop of Malvasia (Momembasia) in the 
Morea. 

APOTHECARY. This name is derived from the Greek 
*hirody]Ki], a word used by Galen to denote the repository 
where his medicines were kept. In Scotland the term is 
often applied to one who compounds and sells drugs, but 
this class is now defined in the language of some recent 
Acts of Parliament as pharmaceutical chemists, and chemists 
and druggists, both in England and Scotland. In England 
the name indicates a general practitioner in medicine who 
supplies drugs to his patienta The A|)othecaries* Society 
of London is one of the corporations of that city, and both 
by Royal Charters and Acts of Parliament exercises the 
power of granting licencea to practise medicine. The 
members of this society do not possess and never have pos- 
sessed any exclusive power to deal in or sell drugs ; and 
until very lately (1868) any person whatever might open 
wVat is called a chemist’s shop, and deal in drugs and 
poisons. In that year, however, the Pharmacy Act was 
pas^, which prohibits any person from engaging in this 
business without being registered. 

From early records we learn that the different hranchea 
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of the medical profession were not regularly distinguished 
till the reign of Henry YIIL, when separate duties were 
assigned to them, and peculiar privileges were granted to 
each. In 1518 the physicians of London were incorporated, 
and the barber-surgeons in 1540. But, independently of 
the physicians and ^e surgeons, there were a great number 
of irregular practitioners, who were more or less molested 
by their legitimate rival^ and it became necessary to pass 
an Act in 1543 for their protection and toleration. As 
many of these practitioners kept shops for the sale of 
medicines, the term “apothecary** was used to designate 
their calling. 

In April 1606 James I. incorporated the apothecaries os 
one of ^e city companies, uniting them with the grocers. 
On their charter being renewed in 1617 they were formed 
into a separate corporation, under the title of the “Apothe- 
caries of the City of London.** These apothecaries appear 
to have prescribed medicines in addition to dispensing 
them, and to have claimed an ancient right of acting in 
this double capacity; and it may be mentioned that Henry 
VIIL, after the grant of the charter to the College of 
Physicians, appointed an apothecary to the Princess Mary, 
who was delicate and unhealthy, at a salary of 40 marks a 
year, mdiort curd et considerationc mnitath sues/* 
During the 17th century, however, there arose a warm 
contest between the physicians and the apothecaries, — the 
former accusing the latter of usurping their province, and 
the latter continuing and justifying the usurpation until 
the dispute was finally set at rest by a judgment of the 
House of Lords in 1703, when it was decided that the 
duty of the apothecary consisted not only in com])Ounding 
and dispensing, but al.so in directing and ordering the 
remedies employed in the treatment of disease. In 1722 
an Act was obtained empowering the AjKithecaries* Com- 
|»any to visit the shops of all ai)othecaries practising in 
London, and to destroy such drugs as they found unfit for 
use. In 1748 great additional powers were given to the 
company by an Act authorising them to appoint a board 
of ten examiners, without whose licence no persons should 
be allowed to dispense medicines in London, or within a 
circuit of 7 miles round it. In 1815, however, an Act of 
Parliament was passed which gave the AiK)thecaries* Society 
a new position, empowering a board, consisting of twelve 
of their members, to examine and license all apothecaries 
throughout England and Wales. It also enacted that, from 
the 1st of August of that year, no persons except those 
who were so licensed should have the right to act as 
apothecaries, and it gave the Society the power of prosecut- 
ing those who practised without such licence. But the 
Act expressly exempted from prosecution ail persons who 
were then in actuid practice, and it distinctly excluded 
from its operation all persons pursuing the calling of 
chemists and druggists. It was also provided that the Act 
should in no way interfere with the rights or privileges of 
the English Universities, or of the English College of 
Surgeons or the College of Physicians ; and indeed a 
clause imposed severe penalties on any apothecaries who 
should refuse to compound and dispense medicines on the 
order of a physician, legally qualified to act as such. It 
is therefore clear that the Act contemplated the creation of 
a class of practitioners who, while having the right to 
practise medicine, should assist and co-operate with the 
physicians and surgeons. 

Before this Act came into operation the education of 
the medical practiHoners of England and Wales was entirely 
optional on their own part, and although many of them 
possessed degrees or licences from the universities or col- 
leges, the greater number possesMd no such qualification, 
and many of them were wholly illiterate and uneducated. 
The Ooort of Examiners of the Apothecaries* Society being 
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empowered to enforce the acquisition of a sufficient medical 
education upon its future licentiates, specified from time to 
time the courses of lectures or terms of hospital practice to 
be attended by medical students before their examination, 
and, in the progress of years, regular schools of me^cine 
were organised throughout England. 

As it was found that, notwithstanding the stringent 
regulations as to medied acquirements, the candidates 
were in many instances deficient in preliminary education, 
the Court of Examiners instituted, about the year 1850, a 
preliminary examination in Arts as a necessary and iudis- 
Itensable prerequisite to the medical curriculum, and this 
provision has l^eu so expanded that, at the present day, 
ail medical students in the United Kingdom are compelled 
to pass a preliminary examination in Arts, unless they hold 
a university degree. An Act of Parliament, passed in 
1858, and known as the Medical Act, made very little 
alteration in the powers exercised by the Apothecaries* 
Society, and indeed it confirmed and in some degree 
amplified them, for whereas by the Act of 1815, the licen- 
tiates of the Society were authorised to practise as such 
only in England and Wales, the new measure gave them 
the same right in Scotland and Ireland. 

A still more recent Act, passed in 1874, relates exclu- 
sively to the Ai)othecarieB* Society, and is termed the 
Apothecaries* Act Amendment Act. By this measure 
some provisions of the Act of 1815, which had become 
obsolete or unsuited to the i)reRent times, were repealed, 
and |>ower8 were given to the Society to unite or co-operate 
with other medical licensing bodies in granting licences to 
practise. The Act of 1815 had made it compulsory on all 
candidates for a licence to have served an apprenticeship 
of five years to an apothecary, and although by the inter- 
pretation of the (/V)urt of Examiners of the Society this term 
really included the whole j»eriod of medical study, yet the 
regulation was felt as a grievance by many members of the 
medical profession. It is accordingly repealed, and no 
a{)prenticeship is now necessary. The restriction of the 
choice of examiners to the members of the Society is also 
repealed, and the Society has moreover the power (which it 
did not before possess) to strike off from the list of its 
licentiates the names of disreputable persons. As a 
question was raised, under the Act of 1815, whether 
women were admissible as candidates for the medical licence 
(owing to the ambiguous wording of the measure), and as 
the Society, acting under legal advice, had admitted a 
woman to the licence, the Act of 1874 refers to the f>oint, 
but leaves it still undecided, merely specifying that the 
new Act does not de|»rive the Society of any right or 
obligation they may have to admit women to examina- 
tion, and to enter their names on the list of licentiates 
if they acquit themselves satisfactorily. 

APOTHEOSIS, deification, the enrolment of a mortal 
among the gods. In its most rudimentary form, this 
practice may be regarded as an (tffshoot of the universal 
belief of primitive mankind in the existence of disembodied 
spirits, and their continued agency in human affairs. 
(T^lor, Primiiivt Cvliwrty ch. xi.-xvii.) An invisible being 
thus invested with beneficent or malefic attributes, and 
capable of being offended or propitiated, virtually becomes 
a local o^ tutelary divinity. The cultus of such genii con- 
stitutes a large part of the religion of most negro nations. 
In China it ^es the shape of a respectful veneration of 
ancestors, accompanied by a species of liturgical service. 
In India it is apparently excluded by the tenet of incarna- 
tion, according to which the individual either resumes a 
rank previously held by him, or enters upon a cycle of 
transmigrations admitting of no fixity of condition ^d, 
consequently, of no absolute deification. The Egyptian, 
Fmian, and Phoenician theologies seem to offer no trace of 
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the idea; but there is reason to expect that it will be 
diown to have been a leading feature of the religions of 
Assjjrria and Babylon. For perfectly unequivocal examples 
of its prevalence among a highly cultivated people, we 
must resort to Greece and Borne. In Greece the worship 
of deified heroes was universal. A distinction, however, 
must be observed between the imaginary patriarchs of the 
golden age, who, after their decease, according to Hesiod 
{Op, et Dies^ 121), became by the counsel of Zeus beneficent 
daemons, guardians of mortal men, but who seem to have 
eqjoyed only a vague and general veneration, and the 
mythical heroes, definite objects of worship, who may have 
been equally apocryphal, but whose legends were none the 
less regarded as authentic history. The reputed founders 
of cities were especially honour^ with sacrifices by their 
descendants, and the practice extended to such indubitably 
historical personages as Lycurgus, Brasidas, Harmodius, 
Aristogiton, and Ptolemy Lagus. Instances of the originar 
tion of such worship in the historical period are nevertheless 
rare, and the veneration paid to the hero was in all cases 
merely local. The religious honours subsequently bestowed 
in their lifetime on Lysandor, Alexander the Great, and 
other illustrious persons, wore merely the extravagance of 
flattery, devoid of any influence on the national theology. 
The same cannot be said of the apotheosis of the Caesars, 
the germ of which already existed in the veneration pai(l 
to the legendary founder of Home. To the Boman the 
emperor appeared as the visible manifestation of the genius 
of the state, long the object of his reverence. (Friedliinder, 
SittengeBchichie Homs, vol. iii. p. 455.) The people, says 
Suetonius, fully believed in the divinity of Julius Caisar, 
hinting at the same time that this was by no means the 
case with the majority of the a])otheose8 subsequently 
decreed by tlie senate. (Jul, Ctas. c. 88.) The honour 
was indeed not only conferred upon almost every emperor 
who transmitted the sceptre to his descendants,. but fre- 
quently upon deceased members of his family, or even his 
personal favourites, as in the cose of Antinoiis. Sixty 
persons altogether are recorded os having been thus raised 
to divine honours from the time of Camr to that of Con- 
stantino. The majority of such apotheoses would be 
regarded as more matters of official form ; in some instances, 
however, it was otherwise. Wo learn from Capitolinus 
that Marcus Aurelius was still worshipped as a household 
divinity in the time of Diocletian, and was believed 
to impart revelations in dreams. {Vtt, M, Ant. c. 
18.) Antinous was adored in Egyj)t a century after his 
death (Origon, Contra Celmmy iii. 36). The ceremonies 
attendant on an imperial apotheosis are very fully described 
by Herodian (lib. iv. c. 2) on occasion of the obsequies of 
Soverus, which he appears to have witnessed. The most 
significant was the dismission, at the moment of kindling 
the funeral pyre, of an eagle which was supposed to bear 
the emperor’s soul to heaven. Sharp-sighted persons had 
actually beheld the ascension of Augustus (Suet., August, c. 
100), and of Drusilla, sister of Caligula ; the latter eye- 
witness took the public incredulity exceedingly amiss 
(Seneca, Apoeolocyntosu). The ludicrous side of the deifi- 
cation of a bad or indifferent emperor could escape no 
one, and is puugently illustrated by Seneca in the witty 
lampoon just quoted : even here, however, it is laid down 
that prineipet pietate et justitia dei fiuni. Representations 
of apotheoses occur on several works of art; the most 
important are the apotheosis of Homer on a relief in the 
Townley collection, and that of Augustus on a magnificent 
cameo in the Louvre. The establishment of Christianity 
put an end to apotheosis as an avowed belief and a public 
ceremony, although the principle on which it rested is still 
Doospicttous in the adoration and invocation of saints by 
the Latin, Greek, and African Churches. The commemo- 
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ration of Auguste Comte by his foUoweii may be cited as 
anc^er instance in point The worship of .^i and his 
sons by some Persian sects, and that of the Caliph Hakem 
by the Druses, are not properly examples of apothmis, 
being rendered to them not as deified mortals, but as incar- 
nations of the Deity. (a. o.) 

APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS, the general ni^e 
given to a vast system of elevations in North America, 
partly in Cfmada, but mostly in the United States, 
extending for 1300 miles, from Cape Gasp4, on the Gulf 
of St Lawrence, south-west to Alabama. The whole 
system may be conveniently divided into three great 
sections ; the Northern^ from Cape Gasp4 to New York ; 
the Central, from New York to the valley of the New 
River ; and the Southern, from the New River onwards. 
The first of these includes the Adirondacks, the Green 
Mountains, and the White Mountains, and the irregular 
elevations towards the north : the central contains a large 
portion of the Blue Ridge, the Alleghanies proper, and a 
great number of lesser ranges : and the southern consists 
of the prolongation of the Blue Ridge, the Black Moun- 
tains, the Smoky Mountains, and the Unaka Mountains. 
The whole range, and especially the central portion, is 
remarkable for the parallelism of the various ridges, the 
uniform height of the summits in the same part of the 
chain, the absence of a central axis of elevation, and the 
presence, instead, of a central valley or axis of depression. 
The typical arrangement of the system — ^most distinctly 
visible in the central division — might be represented in 
diagram thus : first, a stretch of country, gradually sloping, 
with slight undulations and irregularities, upwards from 
the Atlantic, and attaining a height of 300, 500, or 1000 
feet ; then, a lofty ridge rising like a rampart, and suc- 
ceeded by other ridges separated from each other by longi- 
tudinal valleys ; next, the great central valley or axis of 
depression ; and lastly, a new succession of ridges breaking 
off into table-land with transverse valleys and a gradual 
decrease of elevation. The Atlantic slope varies in breadth 
from 50 miles, as in New England, to 200 miles, in the 
south, and in the neigh bourho^ of New York has almost 
altogether subsided. The central valley may be traced from 
Lake Champlain in the north, along the course of the Hud- 
son, down through the Cumberland Valley, in Pennsylvania, 
and the Great Valley of Virginia and Tennessee ; it varies 
in breadth from 15 miles in the north to 50 or 60 miles 
in the south. The elevation of the valley rises towards the 
south in keeping with the elevation of the neighbouring 
ranges. None of the summits of the system reach the 
region of perpetual snow, but a large numl^r of them attain 
a considerable altitude. In the Adirondacks the highest 
point, Mt. Tahawus or Mt. Marcy, reaches 5379 feet. In the 
White Mountains, Mt. Washington, in the main chain, has 
a height of 6288 feet ; Mt Adams, 5794 ; Mt Madison, 
5365 ; Mt Jefferson, 5714 ; Mt Clay, 5553 ; Mt Monr^ 
5384 ; Lafayette, 5290 ; and a great number of summits 
attain a height of more than 4000 feet. In the Green 
Mountains, ^e highest point Mt Mansfield, is 4430 feet; 
Lineoln Mount 4078; Killington Peak, 4221; Camel 
Hump, 4088; and a number of other heights upwards 
of 3000 f^eet In the central division the hypsometric 
surveys are imperfect; but the general elevation of the 
higher chains is fi^ 1000 to 25(M feet As we approach 
the south, the complexity of the system and the altitude of 
the individual mountains increase together, and the chains 
which have run parallel and distinct begin, as it were, to 
gather and fold themselves into an irregnlar coil The 
peaks of Otter in Virginia are about 4000 feet high ; and 
in the Black Mountains, the Black Dome (Clingnumn), 
which is the culminating point of the whole system, attainli 
the height of 6707 feet; Balsam Cone (aJso known as 
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map of awrs fkaa 5000. lo tiw whole Appaladdao 
ignt 0 B,.ljikn Chaaplain is almost the only li^e <d any 
; bat a multitude of rivem, and tome of them 
of coneiderable idea, find their sources in its recesses. The 
watershed does not lie along any one continuous azisp but 
diifts its position several times along the line. In the 
nmrth it is found in a stretch of country, called the Height 
of Land, that lies between the White and the Green Moun- 
tains, a^ gives birth to the Connecticut and a number 
of smaller streams ; next, it is formed by the Adirondack 
Mountains, which supply the sources of the Hudson River ; 
and, further south, by the high plateaus of Pennsylvania 
and New York, which give origin to the Delaware and the 
Susquehanna, with their numerous tributariea These rivers, 
flowing south and east, have thus to cut their way through 
the successive ridges of the whole Appalachian range. The 
watershed is next situated in the Alleghanies proper, which 
send a number of alRuenta to the Ohio on the west, and 
give rise to the James River on the east ; and lastly, it 
runs along the terminal cluster or coil com{)osed of the 
Black, the Smoky, and the Unaka Mountains. Here a 
tributary of the Ohio, called the Red River, a number of 
the affluents of the Tennessee, and various less important 
streams, have their sources. The Apfjalachian Mountains 
are a vast storehouse of mineral wealth. Magnetite, hema- 
tite, limonite, and other iron ores, are found in groat 
abundanca The first is best exhibited in what is fre- 
quently called the Champlain Iron District, where it is 
now largely manufactured ; and it also attains remarkable 
development in various parts of New Yoik and New 
Jersey. The extensive deposits of this ore in Virginia, 
North Carolina, and Georgia, have hitherto been turned 
to comparatively little account. It is frequently con- 
taminated by phosphate of lime, sulphur, and titanium. 
Red hematite is found in New York, Pennsylvania, Ten- 
nessee, and Georgia, and is usually known as Clinton ore, 
from a place of that name in Madison County, New York, 
while in Tennessee it is called Dyestone ore. It is of 
great commercial importance, though, on account of the 
amount of phosphorus which it contains, it is worthless 
for the manufacture of steel. Limonite, or brown hema- 
tite, which, from its fusible character, is usually worked 
along with the more crystalline ores, occurs in a series of 
beds all along the flanks of the Appalachians, from Maine 
in the north to Georgia in the south. The earthy carbonate 
of iron — **cUy ironstone ore,” shell ore," “kidney ore,” 
— ^ie found in most parts of the system in connection with 
the Oarboniferoos strata, and has been very largely manu- 
factured. In the northern district alone — that is, in the 
eastern part of New York, in New Jersey, and Eastern 
Bsnosylvania — the number of furnaces is a^ut 200, and 
ilie grooB production of iron 900.000 tons per annum, or 
one-third of the entire production of the United States. 
This abondanoe of ore would have been almost useless had 
it not been for the equally abundant supplies of fuel ; and 
the coal measoree are among the most extensive in the 
world, the bitominous coal alone covering an area of 56,000 
equate without counting the unrivalled beds of 

aathnidte in Pennsylvania and New York, which cover an 
am of between 400 and 500 milea While the supply 
mUt ^ ^ ^ comparatively no 

mAfle, limestone, fiie^v, gyp s um, and salt 
im Han j of m fiagai aie richly 


e#nmdi ifiik SMtk, and yield large q^ntitiee of valuable 
!mbari e n iri m g ahiefiy of sugtt maple, white birch, 
tieedii an4 MiK the north, and oak, oheny-tree, white 
nopkr, white' and yeliow pii^ towards the south. The 
dark folk^^e of the pines, balsam-firs, bemldok-trees, and 
cedars, gives colour and name to many of the districts. 
Bhod^endrons, kalmias, asaleaa, and other fiowerinff 
shrubs, often grow in almost impenetrable thickets ; ana 
in some parts the botanist is at once delighted and be- 
wildered by the profusion and variety of the smaller 
plants. Bmis, “ fathers, ** wild cats, and wolves haunt 
forests in large numbers. 

The Appalachian system has a history which is of great 
interest, as it affords the clue to the causes of its forma- 
tion; but a few points only can be touched on here. 
The earliest strata in the range are of Upper Cambrian age, 
and during the later portion of this period the Potsdam 
sandstone was deposit^, the nature of which demonstrates 
that a large portion of the United States was then a shallow 
sea. UiK)n this were su|ierimposed strata of Silurian, 
Devonian, and Carboniferous age, but these deposits were 
by far the thickest along the broad band now occupied by 
the Apivalachians, and whore thickest they have the genenu 
character of shallow water beds. Beds of the same aM 
occupy the valley of the MisBissippl ; there they are largely 
composed of linicbtones and deep water-beds, and have au 
Aggregate thickness of about 8000 feet, usually horisontal 
or only slightly inclined. In the Appalachian Mountains 
their aggregate thickness is 40,000 feet, and the beds are 
thrown into complicated folds and contortions At the 
close of the Carboniferous Period the beds wore deposited in 
shallow water, and hence there must have been a subsid- 
ence along the band whereby the Potsdam sandstone and its 
associated rocks were depressed from 30,000 to 40,000 feet 
below the sea-level. This depression threw the strata into 
one gigantic synclinal basin, to conform to which the 
beds were necessarily crumj)led u]>, and at the same time 
more or less metamorphosed. Then the beds bexan to rise 
above the soa-lovel, and the valleys and ridges to ^ formed, 
a process which may have been one of slow development^ 
but which had mode considerable advance prior to the 
Triassic age, when sandstones were deposited m the Appa- 
lachian valleys. The elevation has continued until the 
Potsdam sandstone is now a few hundred feet above 
the sea. If the strata bad retained their original character 
and planes of de[K)sition relatively to the horison, the 
highest mountains would have reached 40,000 feet ; but, 
as we have seen, they actually attain but 6707 feet. The 
elevation was not confined to the line of the Appalachians, 
but was continental in extent During the process of 
elevation denudation was in operation, and by this agen<^ 
the surface features of the range generally have been 
moulded. From this brief summary some idea may be 
conceived of the numerous operations and circnmstanoei 
involved in the formation of a mountain chain like the 
Appalachians, which are intermediate in nature and in age 
between the older Laurentides, which are now worn down 
almost to a stump, and the Rewky Mountains, which have 
an air of comparative freshness. (For fuller details on 
thb subject, consult the references given below and the 
sej^rate articles on the States in this work ; — Petermann^s 
MUtheilunffenf I860, p. 26f ; The American Journal of 
Science^ vol. zxxi. p. 157, and p. 392, 1861 ; Rogeris 
Report on the Oeolo^ of Pennsylvania^ 1858 ; a paper W 
Dana in the Ammeon Journal of Science^ vol xxxvL 
p. 227, 1863 ; Hall, Palceontdogy of New York^ vol. iii. \ 
Sterry Hunt’s “Geognosy of the Appalachian System,^ 
in bis presidential address, Proceedings of American 
AstaeicUion for the Advancement of ScUnee^ for 16T% 
p.8.) 
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APP ABITIONS 

A pparitions, in the ordinary acceptation of the drawing-room amoflement, is too often a moment la tlm 
*word, can scarcely be better defined than in the despair of faith. ^ 

term used by Defoe : ‘‘They are the invisible inhabitants The belief in apparitions, we have said, has its hutoy, 
of the unknown world, affecting human sliapes or other a history contained in ancient laws and literature, in the 
shapes, and showing themselves visibly to us." In this customs and superstitions of savages, and in the fireride 
definition no account is taken of “ spectral illusions, in- ghost-stories of our own homes. By a compatisou of all 
voluntarily generated, by means of which figures or forms, these we shall try, first, to show how the notm of the 
not present to the actual sense, are nevertheless depicted existence of spirits and of the possibility of their appear- 
with a vividness and intensity sufficient to create a tern- ance arose ; next, to trace several of the shapes in which it 
porary belief of their reality.” Theories of apparitions is most powerful and general ; lastly, to point out how 
generally deal with those hallucinations, and no doubt they modern theories and marvels are connected with primitive 
are the foundation of fiiany of the stories of superstition, and savage ideas, and we shall probably arrive at the con- 
but they scarcely suffice to account for the universality of elusion that there is either some substratum of unexplained 
thSbelief in the possible apjKsarance of disembodied spirits, facts, or that the human imagination is subject to laws 
These figures, kind or threatening, are probably the first which have not been sufficiently investigated, 
objects that meet the vision of primitive men, when they It would be rash to say, with Mr Herbert Spencer, that Primltivt 
begin to reflect on the unseen powers around them, and the propitiation of the spirits of ancestors is the first germ bellefa 
“to explore these coasts which our geographers cannot of all religion, and it would be premature to deny that 
describe.” Ghosts are almost the first guess of the savage, there may be races w'hich have no conception of the exist- 
almost the lost infirmity of the civilised imagination ; on ence of the sjiirit after death. But it is safe to assert that 
these forms, shadowy and utisubstantial as they are, solid there are very few savage peoples who do not believe that 
superstructures of ritual atid morality have been based, their dead ancestors a{)pear to them in dreams, and in 
and apparitions, with the consequences of the belief in what they think the clearer vision of trances, and who do 
them, have a literature and a history of their own. not prove their belief by sacrifice of food, by prayers for 

In the first place, the belief has had an immense effect on help, by hymns, and by offerings made to show love or de- 
the religious aud moral dcvelo])meiit of our race. Though precate anger. The wide-s])read graves of extinct races, 
it is as yet impossible to analyse to its first elements tlie con- with the weapons and vessels buried along with the dead, 
fused mass of fear and custom which makes u]i the faith of demonstrate that these nameless and vanished hordes also 
savages, there can be little doubt that their religion, w'ith held that the life of the dead persists, with its old needs 
the ktor and refined heathenism of Greece and Rome, and desires. The literature of cultivated peoples shows 
sprang in part from the i)ro])itiation of the spiritsof anccstora clearly that the Greeks and Romans held the same opinion, 

Again, it would no longer bo true to say, as Scott did forty and practised no very different rites. It would be tedious 
years ago, that “the increasing civilisation of'all well-con- and superfluous to state all the facta so carefully collected 
stituted countries has blotted out the lielief in apparitions.” by Mr Tylor in his Primitive Culture, Enough to say 
The visionaries who found their religion on a [pretended then w^hen the Athenians condemned the generals who 
intercourse with the dead, and who consider the liighest neglected to bury the men who fell at Arginus«, when 
function of their clergy to be “ the serving of tables ” — Odysseus built a tomb in deference to the threat of the 
tables that rap and move may bo counted in America by dead Elpenor — “ lest 1 become a curse to thee, sent by the 
millions. Many causes have combined to bring^ about gods” — they acted f nun the same motive as the Australian 
^is return to what a short time ago seemed a forlorn “black fellow” who holds that his deceased tribesman, if 
superstition. First, there was that reaction against the left uninterred, will haunt him as an ingna^ or mischievous 
somewhat commonplace scepticism of the last century spirit. If we wanted to state the savage theory of appari- 
which took in literature the form of Romanticism and of tions, we could scarcely do it better than in the words of 
the Gothic revival, and brought back in a poetical shape Apuleius — “The human soul, after it has quitted the body, 
the fairies and spectres of mediaeval fancy. Again, the is called Lemur ; that which undertakes the guardianship 
lofty morality and pure life of Swedenborg (1688-1771) of the family is called Lar; those which wander without 
won a hearing for bis extraordinary visions, and irinds fixed homes are named Larvae.” The Lemurs then, we 
influenced by him were ready to welcome further additions may say, are with us still as churchyard ghosts ; the Lar, 
to the marvellous. He declared that “ the spirit of man is after becoming the venerated hero of Grecian religion, has 
a form;” and added that it hod been “given to him to departed with the advance of Christianity. An able account 
converse with almost all the dead whom he had known in of tlie Greek worship of the dead will be found in La Citi 
the life of the body.” Lost of all came what is called Aniujuf^ by M. Fustel de Coulanges. 
spiritualism, inspired by an im|mtient revolt against the Taking it for proved that the credence in the apparitions 
supposed tendencies and conclusions of modern science, and the power of the dead is a fact as good as universal in 
It^uirers who live in constant fear that science is trying the beginning of thought, we must ask, How was the 
to' demonstrate the truth of materialism, and to rob ^em notion arrived at t Discarding for the moment the posai- 
of their dearest ho|)e, that of a future life in the society of bility that it w^as founded on actual apparitions, we observe 
tibair deputed friends, turn e^ly to what they think several causes whkh might, indeed which mast, have given 
Milar evidence of another existence. There is scarcely rise to it. The savage like the child, is full of question- 
Uteratmr^ not even the records of trials for witch- in|;a, and his reasonings are, so to say, perfectly lationaL 
that is more sad and ludicrous than the accounts His hypotheses colligate and explain the facts^ as 6ur aa 
of ^qdrituisl s^ces,” with the persistence of the he knows them. One of the earliest mysteries to him ta 
bemaved in seeking a sigm The attempt of the Alex- the mystery of death-— how is he to eimlain the sadden and 
iHMin naikonisti to substitute the visions of trances for eternal stillnees of the warriors slain in batllet Now tha 
of itttelleet hes been called the despair savam philosc^er knows of anotker slats^ namely, sleeps 
of Wiimj aid modem spiritualism, when it is not a in wldchlmmmtcasquiotaatimdead,biitkTealijaetivo 
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Ihilit^ilMitiroialmt Tki pr<Ahm li tiiat 
y^AfA Bftrtlqr Oohvbige moiVed yAm fk cliQd— ^Thtre 
li % Amm, firnkgr, % iLiitow Haurtlay, a pietm Bardqr, 
i^hdUkiia^Mt Haitifly **Wb6nl4Mp,”tlieailM«ftv«ga 
inqr aondnda, ^^oae of my adra ]mrm the other to resti 
mi goee about ite baeinesa. And in death, alao^ one 
eelf flue away^ bat it will not return— it is homeless, 
hungry, wand^g. Above aU, it is a very strange thing, 
muds as strange, to be feared.” A priori reasoning goes as 
far as this, a^ thmi confirmatory facts support the hypo- 
thesis. In dreams he meets the dead warrior, and some of 
his friends have the same experience. And there is one of 
the tribe, the diviner or sWian, whose opinion they revere 
in these matters. He is thus described by a Zulu con- 
vert — When he is awake he sees things which he would 
not see if he were not in a trance.” He knows how to 
produce trances by fasting, by inhaling the smoke of herbs, 
and by the use of strange oik He sees things before they 
happen, and tells how, when awake, he beheld the slain 
warrior, and promised to appease his hunger with sacrifice 
of cattle. There can scarcely be any other conclusion from 
these facts, as far as they are known to the savage, except 
that the dead yet live, and appear to the living, and keep 
their old passions and their old wants. 

Now this belief in apparitions, thus stated, is capable of 
much development. The favourite ancestral spirit of the 
strongest tribe will tend to absorb the lion’s share of sacri- 
fice and hymns, and to become such a hero as Theseus was 
to the Athenians. Many other influences produce a still 
higher religion, a circle of Olympian gods, a philo 802 )hic 
and intellectual monotheism. The family of the seer will 
perhaps become a sacred caste, like the Eumoljiidse at 
Athens. An early civilisation is formed, with its philoso- 
phers, holding in secret a monotheism of their own, with 
its city population pleohod by stately temples and hieratic 
splendours, but we must remember that all this time the 
paganiy the rural people of the hills and the coast, come 
very little under the influence of philosophy or of ritual. 
Th^ still retain the old dread of the ghosts of the departed, 
and still peo 2 )le the woods and wells with wandering spirits. 
As slaves and nurses they enter the cultivated families, 
their old wives’ fables impress the awakening imagination 
of childhood, and ^e earliest of all forms of belief in the 
supernatural finds its way back into the circle of culture. 
At last there comes a time of decadence, when the abstract 
notion of Deity seems too vague and distant, when the 
Olympian gods are no longer credible, and philosophy falls 
back in despair on the t^itional ghosts of the nursery 
and of the Oriental slaves. Thus Neo- Platonism reinstated 
apparitions as demons, angels, powers; and tlius Henry 
More and Joseph Ulanvil combated the scepticism of the 
seventeenth century with stories of haunted booses, and 
of the mysterious drummer of Tedworth. 

If this theory of the origin of the belief in apparitions 
be correct, it tends to explain what certainly is a difiiculty — 
the identity of ghost stories in all lands and times, the 
conservatism of that great minority, the dead. For the 
further we go back in the history of civilisation, as in the 
works of nature, the simpler, the more identical, the more 
widely diffused are all its productions. The earliest im- 
{dements for lighting fires, the earliest weapons, are not 
more alike thsm the earliest guesses of speculation and the 
euriiest efforts of fancy, ^ese oldest fancies dream of 
amrittons of dead, and ^ preserved below the level 
ec advandiig culture, a^ insinuated into the ideas of the 
ooUivated daises by the classes which are ufiprogresiive, 
on the whole hj religious or social changes. It 
is lor tUs leaaoa ^ nwgical rites are everywhere the 
mmk A has observed— that tho Scotch witch 

mi the mmB mtls at the Kefir witch, that BaLac’s 


of a Bsrisiaii aoroeress in Le Ctmnm Perns 
mi^ serve as an aooount of a Finnish wiae-woman. It is 
not strange that superstition and ignorance should always 
tell file same Ibaaelm tale if thqr have always treasured 
and still repeat the earliest and crudest fancies of the race. 
Nothing shows more clearly the purity of ancient culture 
than the absence of sujierstition in the Greek as compared 
with our Teutonic classics. 

Supposing the origin of the belief in apparitions, and 
its identity in different peo^es, to be thus accounted for, it 
remains to ask if the surviving forms of the creed can be 
traced back to a primitive source. In entering the cloud- 
land of folk-lore it is impossible to advance too cautiously. 

This is a realm where nothing is fixed and definite ; where 
all is vague, fleeting, confu^. He who would call up 
and try the spirits here must not place himself within too 
narrow a magic circle, but extend his view as far as pos- 
sible to the beliefs of the most alien and distant races. 

The apjiaritions of popular superstition fall into classes 
which always tend to l)e merged in each other, but which 
are not so indistinct that they cannot be considered apart. 

No form is bettor known thou the belief in fairies. AllFsirlss 
over Europe fireside tradition tells of women who haunt 
lonely places, where they are seen to dance, to spin, to 
comb their long hair. They cause inexplicable nervous 
diseases — epiloimy and St Vitus’s dance ; tney have a king- 
dom underground, whitlior they allure their lovers ; they 
appear with fatal gifts at children’s birth ; they steal the 
children of mortals away, and leave changelings of their 
own. Our fathers dre^od them as the good folk^ in 
Tweeddale and Ettrickdalo; the Highlanders call them the 
folk of ptiice ; in Greece they are nrt'eide ; in Servia, wilis ; 
in Bretagne, korrigans; in Russia, iumlkcu. They ought, if 
our hypothesis is correct, to be traceable to the lower spirits 
who in pagan times informed woods and wastes, and dwelt 
by the hearth ; who had no temples to be overthrown or 
changed into Christian churclicH. The forests sheltered 
them when the fane of Jupiter fell, and the house of 
Theseus became the church of St Geor^. The women 
concealed the hearth spirit, as Rachel did Laban’s gods, 
in the furniture of their houses. Rude and rustic i people 
kept up the traditional belief, and the scant offering by the 
haunted well that the Highlanders of Perthshire still do 
not care to withhold. The capitularies of Liutbrand for- 
bade such sacrifices; a series of councils repeated the 
]>rohibition. The result of these ecclesiastical allusions to 
** the lesser {)eople of the skies ” is that we can trace the 
French feee Wck to thc/ato of classical mythology. Fki 
in old French is foee; faee is the fadee of Qervase of Til- 
bury in bis Otia Imfttrialia (1220) ; fadee is a corruption 
of /oto, who are named with bonoB^ lee bonnee damee (the 
go^ ladies) among the sujierstitions of the Gauls. Sudh 
is the pedigree of the f^es, as traced by M. Maury in his 
interesting tract, Lee Fete du Moyen Age, Further infor- 
mation, to show the identity of the superstition, will be 
found in Scott’s essay in the Border ilineirtUy^ in Bern- 
hard von Schmidt’s Peaeant Life in Modem Greece^ in 
Pashley’s Travele in Greece^ in Rakton’s FoUc-Songe of 
Bueeiaf and in the Bareaz Brew of 'the Marquis de la 
VillemarquI. Now turn to Kaffir superstition. Dr Call- 
away, in the ReUgwue Syetem of the Arnazalu^ p. 226, 
writes thus : — ** It may be worth while to note the curious 
coincidence of thought among the Amazalu regarding the 
amaUmgo or nbapanei (ancestral spirits), and that ot the 
Scotch or Irish regar^ng the fairies or 'good peopk’ 

For instance, the people ’ of the Irish have ascribed 
to them, in many respects, the same motives and actions 
as the amatongo. They call the living to Join tbm, that 
jgf hj death ; they cause diseases which oommoo dootocf 
earaot tmdmtaad nor core. The commm peofle osli 
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tbom thoir frieads or people, which is equivalent to the 
term, abahuhe^ given to the ancestral spirits. In the 
fnne^ procession of ‘the good people* are recognised the 
forms of those who have just died, as Umkatshana, in the 
Zulu tale, saw his relations among the ancestral spirits. 
So al^K) in the Highland tales. A boy who had been 
carried away by the fairies, on his return home sjjeaks of 
them as *our folks,’ which is e(juivalent to alnikwetu, 
applied to the ancestral s])irits. The fairies are also called 
ancetioTi, ‘ The Ited liook of Claiiraiiald is said not to 
have been dug up, but found on the moss,* says Mr ('amp- 
boll in the Talcs of the West Highlands ; ‘it seemed as if 
the ancestors sent it.’ ” All those coincidences cease to be 
strange if we 8 uppo.s(‘ that the ('eltic people retain as 
subordinate and childish traditions the primitive beliefs 
which make tlie religion of tlie Kaflir. 

Brownie*. h would bo easy to trace the lieli(jf in brownies (lubber 
spirits, who tend th(‘ house), to the lar, or hearth sjjirit of 
the ancients. The domomoj^ or Jlussian brownie, “lives 
behind Ukj stove ; but he, or the spirits of the dead 
ancestors whom he represents, were held to bo in even 
more direct relations with the fire on the hearth. In 
some districts tradition cxjUH'ssly refers to the spirits of 
the dead the functions which are generally attributed to 
the domovoy ; and they are supposed to keep careful 
watch over the house of a descendant who honours them 
and provides them with duo oiTetings. In some families a 
|K)rtion of the supper is always set aside for the domovoy; 
for if hr u vf(jlvctr(i he watea wrofh^ and knocin the talden 
and benches about at 7U(f/U.” This is the u(‘couiit of Mr 
llalston, which tallies with the Scotch stories of brownies, 
as with those of the Litlmanian kanka, the Finnish 
the French /utin^ and the humble Northumbrian /w//c, 
who “flitted” with the farmer >vhen lie removed his 
furniture. All those are lares; and the ghastly supersti- 
tion of the vampire, still prevalent in (Ireece as once in 
Scotland, may be traced to the unsatisfied inf/na, or male- 
volent spectre of the Australian savage, the tii of l^oly- 
nesio, the ujnr of llussian folk-lore. 

SMond We now come to almost the most universally credited 
•l®ht (jijyjj, Qf apparitions— namely, the subjective visions, coin- 
ciding with real facts and events occurring at a distance, 
beheld by persons possessing the C'oltie iaidniammjhy or 
gift of second sight. The second-sight is described by a 
believer os “a singular faculty of seeing an otherwise 
invisible object, without any previous means used by the 
person that beholds it for that end.” The name of second- 
sight is the Scotch one under which the reputed pheno- 
mena excited the curiosity of Dr Joliiison, and “made him 
wish to have some instances of that faculty well authonti- 
oatod.” In Scott’s opinion, “if force of evidence could 
authorise us to believe facts inconsistent with the general 
la^ of nature, enough might be ]>roduced in favour of the 
existence of the second-sight.” All history, all tradition, 
abounds in iustauees. A well-known anecdote tells how 
St Ambrose fell into a comatose state while celebrating 
the mass at Milan, and on his recovery declared that he 
had been present at St Martin’s funeral at Tours, where, 
indeed, reports from Tours afterwards declared that he had 
been seen. A similar ex|)erienco of Swedenborg’s (who 
desoribed at Qottenburg a fire which was actually raging 
at Stockholm) is reported by Kant The wide distribution 
of the belief is shown by the fact that Mr Mason Browne’s 
exploring party on the Coppermine River was met by 
Indians, sent by their medicine man, who predicted the 
of the party, just as a socr in theMlebrides 
iiicfibed even me livery of Dr Johnson’s servant before 
BIB arrival. In a remote age and country we And Njal, 
the hero of the Njal’s saga, credited with forepan^ or the 
gift of bdioldtiKg such shadowy apparitions of future 
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events — a power carefully distingnidbed froth ordinary 
clear-sighted wisdom. Betoming to savage lifey a ooln- 
plete account of the morbid nature and of the initiation 
of a diviner is given from the mouths of Kaffir converts in 
Dr Callaway’s Religion of the Anumdu, A peculiar 
organisation, a habit of haunting the desert, and of 
fasting, combine to produce the inyanga^ or second- 
sight^ man ; what Heichenbach calls der emeitiv Mensch, 
and franker Zulus “a soft-headed one.” This part of the 
subject may be concluded with a quotation from the 
Odyssey^ showing the similarity of these prophetic and 
warning apparitions in the islands of western Greece and 
of western Gotland. Theoclymenus speaks to the doomed 
w'ooers at their latest feast — “Ah, wretched men, what 
ails you ’I Your knees, and faces, and heads are swathed in 
night, and a wailing sound has arisen, and all cheeks are 
wet with tears, and the walls and the fair spaces of the 
ceiling do drip with blood, and the jKirch is full of ghosts, 
and the court is filled with shadows — the shadows of men 
bound hollwards— and the sun has ]Hirished out of heaven, 
and an evil mist has overspread the world.” Compare 
Martin in his Description of the Western Isles — “When 
a shroud is percoivod about one, it is a prognostick 
of death. Th(‘ time is judged according to the height of 
it about the person ; for if it is seen about the middle, 
death is not to he expected for the space of a year ; and 
as it is fre(|uently seen to ascend higher towards the 
head, death is concluded to be at hand within a few days 
or hours, as daily exi)ericnce confirms.” These modern 
and ancient instances scarcely serve to increase “ the force 
of evidence ” that Scott speaks of, but rather to prove that 
the superstition is a fragment of the most primitive specu- 
lations on the facts of trance and coma. 

The apparitions which ])lay a part in all the records of Appari 
trials for witclicraft admit of some explanation, though 
scarcely an odcujuato one, in known laws of human nature. 

It is easy enough to understand how in primitive times 
the diviner who beheld spirits was also believed to be able 
to command them to do his bidding and to iiyure his 
enemies. The belief persisted under the civilisation of 
ancient Romo, and Ai)uleius tells a very impressive story 
of how the a}>parition of “a woman of hideous aspect, 
marked by guilt and extreme sorrow, ,whoso haggard face 
was sallow as boxwood,” was evoked by a witch to slay 
her foe. No instance of the survival of savage supersti- 
tions is stranger than the fact that men like Henry More 
and Glanvil. Bodin, the great French publicist, Sir Thomas 
Browne, and We.sley, could still maintain that disease and 
death might ho caused by such malevolent apparitions. 

We can only say in their defence that the amount of con- 
current evidence and confession, corresponding as it did 
with the prohibition of witchcraft in the Bible, constrained 
them to share the eruel superstition of their age. Nor is 
it impossible to assign causes, besides the inadequate one 
of conscious im|>08ture, for the confessions of the unhappy 
creatures accus^ of witchcraft First we must try to 
conceive how entirely and implicitly the faith of the middle 
ages accepted the existence of an omnipresent army of evil 
spirits. The world was the battlefield of devils and angels, 
and there was a constant tendency in men’s minds to 
Manichaeanism, to crediting the devil with frequent victories. 
Perhaps no single work enables the modem n^er so vividly 
to imagine this state of terror, this agony of patients who 
lieliev^ that they were in conflict with visible powers of 
evil, as the autobiography of Guibert de Kogent, the con- 
tem|)orary historian of the first crusade. He has left, in 
the character of his mother, a most gracious picture of 
womanly piety, and yet this excellent lady supposed her* 
self to be the nightly prey of Satan, whom the saw 
tangible form 1 l^en we must regiember that the church 
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i n aeyw t um iedtind tiiat mcaiBk could outer into ccunpoct 
with t]iO donds ; «iid looolling how sultject tlio 
woio to imagtntry epidomiea, f cTm of teiTor and lanuticis^ 
it is not so hard to see how both aoenseis and accused 
believed the truth of their charges and confessions. In 
such an epidemic every one’s fancy is inflamed, and people 
are found to accuse themselves, as they still do when a 
mysterious murder has excited the morbid brains of foolish 
persons. At these times we may almost reverse the French 
proverb, and say qut n^acewte sVxcww. Dreadful tortures, 
too, such as “the most severe and cruel pain of the boots,” 
and “that most strange torment called in Scottish a 
turkas” pincers), want of sleep, and hunger, often 
made confession and death preferable to life in such 
misery. But these considerations do not explain away 
the obvious belief and remorse of many victims, nor 
account for the similarity in detail of all the confessions 
For the better understanding of these points we may 
briefly trace the ordinary course of a witch epidemic, as wq 
gather it from the rejMjrts in Pitcairn’s Criminal Trials 
in Scotlapdy from the Salem witchcraft trials recorded by 
Cotton Mather (1C92), and from such proch as that 
against Urbain Grandier at Loudun (1G32-34), as well as 
the stories collected by Glanvil in his Sculducismus Triumr 
phcUui, Generally it happened that some nervous patient, 
like the girls who used to meet and make what spiritualists 
now call a circle, in Parris’s house at Salem, or the novices 
who accused Urbain Grandier, or the daughter of Richard 
Hill of Stoke-Trister in 1664, or Adam (/lark of Preston- 
pans (1607), suffered from some hysterical complaint. In 
tlie case of Mistress Hill this malady took the form of 
stigmata or sadden prickings and swellings of the hands, 
like those of Louise Lateau, the Belgian ecstatic, whoso 
name has recently become notorious. Living in a Pro- 
testant land, Mistress Hill, like all the other [>atients, 
referred her sufferings to the machinations of a witch, just 
as the Australian savage now supposes his ailment to be 
caused by magic. In the cases we have named, as in most 
others, the w’itch was said to appear in visible form, or to 
send “ the devill in likenehs of ane blak man efter ane 
feirfull manner,” and so to torment the sufferer. The 
witch was then charged, examined, tortured, if necessary, 
in the witch's bridle or otherwise, and as a rule confessed, 
implicating many of her neighbours. The confessions 
were frequently recanted, like those made under torture by 
the Templars. They generally ran to the effect that the 
accused, in a despairing moment, “ making heavy fair dule 
with herself,” like poor Bessie Dunlop, who was “convict 
and brynnt ” in 1576, met an apparition. It might be the 
ghost of Thom Reid who fell at Pinkie fight, or it might be 
the devil, as in most confessions, or the king of elf-land, 
but he always offered wealth and happiness in return ,for 
the soul of his victim. The bargain was closed, and the 
witch was taken at night to some 8{X)t, often a church, 
where she met a great number of her neighbours. Here 
she was made to swear fealty to »Satan, who sometimes 
took the form of a buck in France, or of “ a deer or roe ” 
in Scotland. The same revolting ceremonies and travesties 
of the church service followed as were attributed to the 
Templars, and the worshippers received power to do evil, 
raise storms, bewitch cattle, and so on, after which there 
ensued a licentious revel. Sometimes the witches would 
fall into trances when under examination, and declare on 
waking that they had been spiritually present at the joys 
of the Sabbat. Their victims, when confronted with them, 
frequently became subject to convulsions, and were aware of 
their presence though walls and doors were between them. 

these frets point to the presence of the phenomena 
of hyimotiain or meemerism, a^ the abnormal state pro- 
duced by eo ne e n trated attention and abeyance of the wilL 
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The ceremonies of this pretended Sabbat can be accounted 
foif if we suppose that the Scotch peasants, like those of 
France, retained the traditions of those vast nocturnal 
gatherings, with their revival of pagan rights, their mockery 
of tht church, their unnatural licentiousness, in which the 
popular misery of the 14th century found relief and 
expression. An account of these orgies Is given in M. 
Michelet’s book La Sorci^. He does not appear to have 
consulted the records of the Scottish trials for witchcraft, 
which makes the very close resemblance between the 
Scottish and French confessions even more striking. 

In attempting to explain this resemblance, as well 
as the multitude of wolbattested apjtaritions which the 
annals of witchcraft re{)ort, we have to remember the 
following facts. Tbe manner of producing these abnormal 
nervous states, in which the patient is impressed exactly as 
if he heard and saw what he is commanded to hoar and 
see, has always l>oen familiar to {)eoples in a low state of 
civilisation. The witchcraft trials attribute to diabolical 
influence phenomena which we may now see performed on 
willing patients by strolling professors of mesmerism and 
magnetism. The constantly reviving interest in these 
phenomena, w'hich to-day takes the Hha{)e of matter for 
gossip, in tlie middle ages swelled into a frenzy of fear and 
of excited imagination. The church encouraged this fear 
by its doctrines, and did little to check it by its exor« 
cisma All classes believed that the j)owor which produces 
hypru^iism could be hiirtfully exercised, and all classes 
attempted the imi)<>8siblo crime of slaying by magic. Tbe 
rural population retained the memory of |>agan orgies, of 
the worshi[) of lioathcn gods, now declared to be devils ; 
they also retained the harmless tradition of the fairy world, 
and when tortured into confession they reproduced, with 
■ convincing identity, fragments of folk-lore. Isobel Gowdie 
was burned in Nairn in 1662 for telling tales which 
would nowadays make her invaluable to the collector of 
Mdrchfn or nursery stories (Pitcairn, iii. 603). Survivals 
of biilicf out of an uncivilised stage of progress, attested 
by the fac;ts of nervous disease, heightened by fear and 
imagination, inter|>rcted by unscientific theology, go far to 
constitute the familiar apparitions of witchcraft, it ought 
to bo added that modern believers in spiritualism claim 
the witches as martyrs of their own faith, and recognise in 
their re|)orted jKirformanceH, espcially in their power of 
floating in the air, anticipations of their own puerile 
miracles. 

The species of apparitions we have discussed may all be Qbosti 
traced to the traditions of the non -progressive classes, and 
connected with the earliest ideas aliout the supernaturaL 
But the spirits which are most familiar to us, the spectres 
of ghost stories and fireside tales, rest their claims to exist- 
ence on the evidence of the eyes and ears of people we 
meet every day. True, the evidence is of the heaisay 
class ; it is almost as rare to find a witness who has seen a 
ghost as to encounter a person who does not know some 
one who has had this exi>erience. As a rule, the deceased 
friend is said to have appeared at the moment or about 
the time of his death to an acquaintance at a distance. 

The belief is now more widely spread and more firmly 
held among the educated classes than it has been for 
centuries, and tbe arguments on both sides are worth con- 
sideration. The sceptics do not deny that peoj>Ie have 
been subjectively affected, in the same way as they would 
have been if the dead friend had been objectively present. 

But they bring forward several well-authenticated instances 
to prove that some people have been subject to illusory 
appearances, of which they could only test the reality by 
the attempt to handle them. Perhaps the bo^t known case 
is that of Nicolai, a Berlin bookseller (1790), who repeated 
his own hallocinations to tbe academy of Berlin. “ The] 
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were generally phantasms of his friends and acquaintances ; 
or, in other words, copies of his past impressions and i>er- 
ceptions, so renovated and verified as to create an illusion 
of reality.” Another example is the case of a Mrs A., 
attested by Sir David Brewster in his Natural Magtc^ and 
repeated by Professor Huxley in his Elementary Phyniofoyy, 
Mrs A.*s illusions were often grotesque and terrible, and 
she could not always connect them with any jiast impres- 
sion. Different philosoj)hical explanations are given of 
these cases of disordered vision. Dr Ilibbert, in his 
Philosophy of Apparitions^ conceives that the organs of 
sense are the actual medium through which jjast feelings 
are renovated ; or, in other words, that when, from strong 
mental excitement, ideas have become os vivid as past 
impressions, or even more so, this intensity is induced by, 
or rather productive of, an ai)soluto affection of those par- 
ticular parts of the organic structure on which sensations 
dej»end, in the same way precisely as the salivary glands 
are known to be occasionally as much excited by the idea 
of some favourite food as if the said body itself were 
actually present, stimulating the jiapilUv of tlie/a?^cs. It 
would have biten more simple if Dr Hibbert had said that 
imagination, in some states, reacts uj)on the organ of sense 
and renovates past feelings or sensations, the natural 
antecedents or necessary concomitants of certain j)erccp- 
tions, with an intensity sufficient to create an illusion of 
reality. 

A further explanation is given by Sir David Brewster, 
who has remarked as a jdiysical fact that, ‘‘when the eye 
is not ex})OHed to the imjjressions of external objects, or 
when it is insensible to these objects in consequence of 
being engrossed with its own operations, any object of 
mental contemplation, which has either been called uj) by 
the memory or created by the imagination, null he seen as 
distinctly as if it had heeti formed from the vision (f a real 
object. In examining these njental impressions,'’ he adds, 
“I have found that they follow the nioti(ms of the eye-ball 
exactly like the Bp*’clral imjiressions of liiiniiums objects, 
and that they resemble them also in their apparimt im- 
mobility wdien the eye-ball is disjilaced by an external 
force. If this rc'stilt shall be found generally true by other.s, 
it will follow that the objects of menUil conteiuplatitm may 
he seen a.s distinctly as ejrimuil objects, and will occu]»y the, 
same local position in the a.ris (f vision as if they had been 
formed by the agency of light.” This goes to the very root 
of the theory of a|)paritions, all the j)hi!nomena of which 
aeem to depend upon the relative intensities of the two 
classes of impressions, and upon the manner of their aeci- 
dontal combination. Jn perfect health the miml not only 
j)088esses a conti'ol over its powers, but the im[»rei 4 sions (>f 
external objects alone occupy its attention, and the play of 
imagination is consequently checked, except in sleeji, when 
its oporath»us are relatively more feeble and faint. But in 
the unhealthy state of the mind, when its attention is 
partly withdrawn from the contemplation of external ob- 
joots, the impressions of its own creation, or ratlier reprtv 
duction, will either overj>owcr external objects, or combine 
themselves wdth the imj>ression 8 of them, and thus generate 
illasions which in the one case appear alone, while in the 
other they ore seen j>rojectod among those external objects 
to which the eye-boll is directed, in the manner explained 
by Dr Brewster. To these physical caiusos of subjective 
apparitions, the forces of the imagination, of long desire, 
bf strained attention, are supposed to contribute their 
influence. 

** Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive and solemn 
nature,” says Sir Walter Scott, “occur both in private and 
public life* which seem to add ocular testimony to an inter- 
course betwixt earth and the world beyond it Foraiample, 
lAe son who has been lately deprived of his father feels a 
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sudden crisis approach, in which he is anxious to have 
recourse to his sagacious advice-— or a bereaved hus band 
earnestly desires again to behold the form of which the 
grave has deprived him for ever— or, to use a darker yet 
very common instance, the wretched man who has dipped 
liis hand in his fellow-creature's blood, is haunted by the 
apprehension that the phantom of the slain stands by the 
bedside of his murderer. In all or any of these cases who 
shall doubt that imagination, favoured by circumstances, 
hm power to summon up to the organ of sight spectres which 
only exist in the mind of thx)se by whom their apparition 
seems to be witnessed ? If we add that such a vision may 
take place in the course of one of those lively dreams in 
\vliich the patient, except in respect to the single subject 
of one strong impression, is or seems sensible of the real 
jjarticulars of the scene around him, a state of slumber 
which often occurs — if he is so far conscious, for example, 
as to know that he is lying on his own bed, and surrounded 
by his own familiar furniture, at the time when the supposed 
apparition is manifested, it becomes almost in vain to argue 
with the visionary against the reality of his dream, since 
the spectre, though itself purely fanciful, is inserted amidst 
80 many circumstar'ces which he feels must be true beyond 
the rciach of doubt or question. That which is undeniably 
certain becotnes in a manner a warrant for the reality of 
the ajipearanco to which doubt would have been other- 
wise attached. And if any event, such as the death of 
the person dreamt of, chances to talce place, so as to corre- 
sj»nnd with the nature and the time of the apparition, the 
coincidence, though one which must be frequent, since our 
<lreams usually refer to the accoin])lishment of that which 
haunts onr minds when awake, and often presage the most 
]>robahle events, seems j>erfect, and the chain of circum- 
stances touching the evidence may not unreasonably be 
considered as coinj>lete.” 

Now this is the juunt — namely, the i>08sibility of fre- 
qtient coincidence — where the advocates of the reality of 
apparitions join issue with the sceptics. They do not 
deny that some })eople have been subject to hallucinations. 
They say with De Foe, “we have, believe, as true a 
notion of the ))ower of imagination as we ought to have. 
AVe believe tliat we form as many ap])aritions in our 
fancies as we behold with our eyes, and a great many 
more. But it does not follow’ from thence that there are 
no such things in nature.” It is when apparitions of ^len 
dying are .seen at a distance from the place of their death, 
or when tlifftTont witnesses, at different times, behold the 
same apj)arition in a certain place, that the explanation of 
mere fancy or subjective illusion becomes hard to accept. 
It is unfair of Scott to say that the coincidence betw^een 
death and distant apj»arition in dream or waking vision 
is one which “must frequently haj^pen.” Mankind has 
agreed with Dr Johnson to consider the event not fortuitous. 
Nothing is explained, if the multitude of such stories are sup- 
ported by evidence, by speaking of a coincidence. As Joab 
says in A"oltairi‘’s play, e'est la Ic miracle. Again, to con- 
vert Nicolais viBii»n 8 into genuine api^aritions, or to moke 
^Mrs A. w hat Pn)fe 8 sc»r Huxley calls a mine of ghost stories, 
what they saw* should have been also seen by others, or 
should have l>een ftJlowed by some significant event. To 
give on example of a genuine ghost story as contrasted with 
a hallucination : — It hap})cn^ to a lady, a distant relative 
of the writer, to weaken one mornii^g in Edinburgh, and 
see, as she thought, her father standing by her side. He 
w’os dressed in his full uniform as a general in the 
India Compatiy’s army, and seemed to her to press his 
hand on his side with a look of pain, and then to dis- 
ap|)ear. The lady mentioned what she supposed she had 
seen to the clergyman with whom she was residing. He 
took a note of the date of the occurrence, which happened 
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in n as ^waa sappoaed, of profound peace. The next 
news frcmi India brought tidings of the mutiny, and that 
the lady’s father had gone out in full uniform to address 
his native troops, and had been shot down by them. Now 
granting, for the sake of argument, that the evidence for 
this story is sufficient, believers in apparitions would be 
justified in saying that a coincidence so odd must have 
some unexplmned cause. Two explanations of appear- 
ances of this kind suggest themselves to the savage and 
the scientific spiritualist respectively. The former Sieves 
that all real objects have their shadowy doubles in the 
next world ; the weapons buried with the dead chief send 
their doubles to join him in the happy hunting-grounds. 
The latter holds that the seer is subjectively affected in the 
manner desired by the ^>erson whose apparition he be- 
holds, who natui^ly assumes some familiar raiment, 
“his habit as he lived.” To take another example. The 
writer once met, as he believed, a well-known and learncMl 
member of an English university who was really dying at 
a place more than a hundred miles distant from that in 
which he was seen. Supposing, for the sake of argument, 
that the writer did not mistake some other individual 
for the extremely noticeable jierson whom he .seemed to 
see, the coincidence between the subjective imj»re.ssion niul 
the death of the learned professor is, to say the least, 
curious. Pursuing this line of thernght, the whole (piestion 
becomes one of evidence. Does the number of well-attested 
coincidences between the tinm of death and the moment of 
apparition exceed the limits that the laws of chance allow? 
Till people who have seen such spectre.s can give up the 
habit of adorning their stories with fanciful additions, and 
can make uj) their minds to attest them with their nnnie.s, 
the balance of argument is on the side of the sceptics. 
These reasoners seem, liowever, to lay too much stress on 
the effect of “ ex|>ectant attention.” It is tnit as a rule 
the anxious mourner who iKjholds the sp»*ctr(* of the bt*- 
loved dead. No sorrow is mon common than the afflic- 
tion of Margaret as described by Wordsworth : — 

“Tis fAlscly said 
That thoro wo-h ever iiit»’rccmrsf* 

Betwixt the living and tin* dead, 

F(»r sundy then I sliould luive sight 
Of him I wait for (lay and night 

With love aid longings infinite.” 

It may he added that hallucinations, or whatever we are 
to call the impression of beholding objects of superimtural 
horror, are not confined to the human race. A remarkable 
example of superstitious horror sliown by a dog, at the 
moment of a supjKised apparition to his owner, is given in 
the Edinhnrgh MMirnl and Suniival Junrnal^ vol. Ixiv., 
pp. 186-187. In the same way, duritig the mysterious 
disturbances at the house of the Wesleys, “the mastiff 
was more afraid than any of the children.” Pojiular 
superstition has used this lieiief. Wlien tlie dogs howl, 
in the Danish ballad, or in its Provencal counterpart, 
the cruel stepmother is afraid of the apparition of the 
dead mother, and treats the children kindly. In the same 
way, when Athene, in the Ody^f^y, apjiears to Odysseus, 
Telemachus cannot see her, but the dogs crouch and whine 
in fear. The case of Balaam’s ass is sufficiently well 
known. 

Spixitaal* The latest imd the most important development of the 
IsBL belief in apparitions is that known as spiritualism. The 
believers in a religion based on pretended communications 
from the dead are numbered in America by millions. 
Their opponents {pay that their faith and practice help to 
fill the lunatic asylums, to which they easily reply that 
theirs is not the only creed that gives occasion to religions 
Men of sense and experience are numbered in 
their laiiksi, even in England it would be easy to name 


persons of eminence in art and literature, and some branches 
of science, who are puxzled by the phenomena they suppose 
themselves to have witness^. Thus the late Augustus 
de Morgan writes in the preface of From UaUer to Spirit 
— “ I am perfectly convinced, in a manner which should 
make unbdief impossible, that 1 have seen things ^lled 
spiritual which cannot be taken by a rational being to 
be capable of explanation by imposture, coincidence, or 
mistake,” 

Modern spiritualism arose from one of the commonest 
8U|>erstitiQns in the world — the lielief in haunted houses. 
What the Clermans call the PolUryeUt (the noisy spirit 
that raps and throws about furniture) is not [sjculiar to 
any country. We find it in Ja]»an (see TWm of Old 
Ja^mn), in Russia, in Egypt. Pliny tells of the haunted 
lioiise of Athenoclorus, the philosopher, in Athens. In 
Iceland the ghost of the dead thrall Diam raps on the 
r(H>f.s in the (Iretti’s saga ; and “the Dyaks, ^Singhalese, 
and Siamese agree with the Esths as to sucli routing and 
rapping l>eing caused by spirits.” Such disturbances, 
ac*(‘ompanied with apparitions, haunted the house inhabited 
by Mrs Ricketts, a sister of Earl St Vincent. Scott says 
in reference to this ease that “ no one has seen an 
autluMitic account from the earl ; ” but his sister’s report 
has recently been published (see the (/t nl/cman'H Mayazine 
for ^lay 187li). Every one has heard of the rappings in 
the Inmse of the elder Wesley. (Iliinvil, in his Saddu- 
cismuH Triumjdutiu.\ lias left well-uuthenticated reiiorts 
of many (uses, notably that of the drummer of Ted worth. 
The house of Mr Mompesson of Tedworth, in IGM, was 
disturbed by (Huitinual noises- furniture moving of its 
own ni’cord, that voidd he yulded hy ivpm yiveti by tdit 
fipertatitrH. IVecis(‘ly the siiine phenomena occurred in the 
house of a Mr I ox, in West Ni‘vv York, in 1847-48. It 
was discovertid l>y his daughter, Miss Kate Fox, a child 
of nine years old, tliat the raps replied to hers. An al[)ha- 
bet was tluMi brought, the raps spelled out words by knock- 
ing when certain letters were pointed to, and modern 
K[»iritualism was born. It has again and again attracted 
iioti<‘e ill England ; medium after medium has crossed the 
Atlantic; impostures have been (exposed and defended; 
and oj»iriion continues to be dividcjd oii the subject. The 
views of a believer, though not a fanatical one, may bo 
(juoted from Mr Dale Owen’s Issik, The JJehttahle. Land : — 

“ 1. TIstc in the juckcts'c of c.iTtaiii HciiKltivus nf highly 

ijrTvou.s orginisiition a iiiy»t«TiouM force, ctipahhi of moving ponder- 
ttlilo lM»(Ji»5s, Mild wliieh exliilniM inUdligeiicc. Ti'iiijKirary fomia- 
tioiiH, iiiatiTial in Htriielure and cogniNalile l>y the hciihoh, are j»ro- 
dueed l»y the HMiiie inthieiK'.e— for ('xaiiijde, liunds which graap with 
li\ ing |Miwer. 

“2. Thin force and the resulling jdienorfiena are devoloiied in s 
greali r or less degree aeeiirding to tfie eonditioiih of ilio stinHitivc, 
and in a ineahurr hy atnioKjdierieal eondi lions. 

“ .‘t Tiie intellip>nee w hieh governs this force is independent of, 
atcl external to, the niindH of the investigator and of the nmdiutii. 
For exMTiiple, rpiestions unknown to either (wtr), and in language 
unknown to either, are duly answered. 

“ 4. The origin of thes#} phenomena is an open (|ucMtion.” 

Now, as a rule, these phenomena are exhibited in the 
presence of “sensitives,” who are paid for exercising their 
profession, and who prefer to do so in a dark room. Men 
of science who have attended these exhibitions have not 
always met with interesting results, and the conclusions 
at w'hich some of them liave arrived may be stated thus: — 

1. As a rule, nothing worth notice has occurred at 
ieancen where comfietcnt observers have been present. 
Spiritualists rejily that the spiritual kingdom can only lie 
entered after long and patient attendance at many $eancei^ 
and that the presence of the sceptic destroys the force of 
the spiritual influences. 

2. When strange phenomena have been witnessed, they 
have often been tra^ to conscious imposture and Ugtr- 
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dmtm. fialidTan aniwer with sorrow^that imposture is 
Qidjr too common on the part of mediums diffident of their 
' p9ifors.; but the aim of science ought to be to detect the 
titles that co-exist with the imposture. 

8* Where conscious imposture does not come in, unconr 
ioiaui* cerebration and tmoomcious mvsculur action,^ nujier- 
▼ening on a state of expectant cUtention^ are just as deceit- 
ful. That the mediums are in a morliid condition is proved 
by the feeling of a cold air })a8sing over the hands, like the 
av/ra epileptica. UnconsciouH muscular action may be 
defined as the involuntary response made by the muscles 
to ideas with which the mind may bo jiosscssod when 
the directing power of the mind is in abeyance. The 
response given by rapping oti the ])art of the agitated 
furniture is duo to unconscious condiration — that is, to 
ideational cliangos taking pla(!c in the ccrol)ruTn — of which 
we may be at the time unconscious through a want of 
receptivity on the part of the sensorium. The answer 
given, though not present in conscious thought, may exist 
in latent thought, and tliat latent thought may stimulate 
muscular action towards producing the unconsciously- 
desired result. In their reply, spiritualists depend on 
evidence which science hesitates to accept. They say that 
they liave seen such i)]ionomena as no eonnciomly exerted 
muscular power could produce, and heard replies that did 
not exist even in their latent conseiousnoss. Hence they 
insist on the presence of “ a new force.” 

4. The received spiritualist theory belongs to the j)hilo- 
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sophy of savages. A savage looking on at aspiiiti:^ sfcm^ 
in London would be perfectly at home in the proc^eedugs. 
It is answered that the savage’s evidence and belief is im 
undesigned coincidence of great confirmatory strong^ 

5. The reported doings and sayings of the spirits are 
trivial, irreverent, useless, and shocking. Spiritualists 
reply, with Swedenborg, that death works no immedia^' 
change in character or knowledge, and agree with Plato, in 
the rhaedo^ that the lowest and idlest souls are precisely 
the most likely to revisit earth. But with perseverance 
they look for better things. 

We must leave the question cuhjvdke. No one can be 
surprised that men of science hold back from devoting 
valuable time to the investigation of phenomena asso- 
ciated with darkened rooms, hysterics, and confessed 
imposture. On the other hand, believers will insist on 
crediting their eyes and ears, and being influenced by 
hopes and love and fears. Api^aritions must be allowed to 
be an exception to the general ordinance— a disturbing 
influence in the healthy tide of things. It is more pro- 
bable that the ordinary laws of nature will hold their 
sway than that a revolution is al)Out to l)e effected in all 
human and divine relations. This is what spiritualists 
expect, and their attitude has its interest for the student of 
Man. Perhaps the princi])al lesson to be gained from the 
study of the theories of apparitions is that human nature 
remains essentially the same, beneath the shifting surface 
of creeds and customs. 1 (A. L.) 


APPEAL, in its usual modern sense, is the act by whi^^h 
a decision is brought for review from an inferior to a supe- 
rior court. In lloman jurispnidenco it was used in this 
and in other signifleations ; it was sometimes equivalent to 
prosecution, or the calling up of an accused person before 
a tribunal where the accuser appealed to the protection 
of the magistrate against injustice or o])prcssion. The 
derivation from tlie word appeflo^ naturally shows its 
earliest meaniug to have been an urgent outcry or ])rayer 
against injustice. Hence it inferred a superior power 
capable of protecting against ])otty tyranny. In its mean- 
ing of seeking a higher tribunal fur recourse against a 
lower, it does not seem to have been a characteristic of the 
Republic, where the magistrate was generally 8U|)reme 
^within his spliere, and those who felt themselves outraged 
by injustice threw themselves on j)oj)ular ])rotection by 
provocation instead of looking to redress from a higher 
official authority. The Empire, however, introduced graties 
of jurisdiction, and the ultimate remedy was an ajipeal to 
the emperor; thus Paul, wlion brought before Festus, 
appealed unto Caasar, It must bo understood that the 
appeal was a(?tually dealt with by a supremo judge repre- 
senting the emperor, not by the oinjieror in ])erson. In 
the Corpus Juris, the appeal to the emperor is called indis- 
criminately appellatio and proviH*a(io, A considerable 
portion of the 49th book of the Pandects is devoted to 
aroeals ; but little of the practical operation of the system is 
to be deduced from the propositions there brought together. 

The ecclesiastical hierarchy, and the gradations of the 
feudal system, naturally afforded scope in the Middle Ages 
for app^s from the lower to the higher authority. In 
matters ecclesiastical, including those matrimonial testamen- 
tary, and other departments which the churcli over tried to 
bring within the operation of the canon Ir w, there were 
various, grades of appeal, ending with the Po^ie. The Eu- 
ropean princes in general struggled against this assumption 
of authori^ by the court of Rome, and it was the source 
of Uianj oemtests between the ecclesiastical and the regal 
wer. 


It became customary for ambitious sovereigns to encou- 
rage a])peal8 from the courts of the crown vassals to them- 
selves as represented by the supreme judges, and Charle- 
magne usually enjoys the credit of having set the example 
of this system of centralisation, by establishing 
nicL The great vassals, however, sought recourse against 
the decisions of the royal courts in their own order, 
embodied as the great council or parliament of the nation, 
and hence arose the appeal to the House of Lords as the 
court of last resort. 

When the progress of civilisation and the art of self- 
government render judges no longer amenable to the 
charge of tyranny or fraud, an appellate system changes 
its character and objects. It in some measure certainly 
tends to preserve that judicial integrity which renders it 
unnecessary as the immediate refuge of the persecuted 
suitor. But its ostensible object is the preservation of 
uniformity in the law. The attainment of this object 
renders it unfortunately necessary, in such a country as 
ours, that no tribunal shall give, in the first instance, in 
any important question, a decision which is not open to 
a[>peal. The process has the double advantage, that it has 
a tendency to bring every legal difficulty ultimately 
to one tribunal, where a uniformity of principle may be 
expected in the ap[)lication of the law, and, at the same 
time, stimulates the exertions of the subordinate judge, 
who knowing that his proceedings will be revised, is care- 
ful to bring them as close as he can to those uniform prin- 
ciples of law, which he knows that the court of appeal 


* The mcvfit eminent defender of modem spiritualism, Mr AKM 
Wallace, rt»)K>rU a novel kind of apparition in the Fofrinightly Revitw 
for May 1874. It seems that a young lady medium has the power of 
sending a semblance of herself into one room, while ahe is bound himd 
and foot in another. The pleasing peculiarity of this apparition is 
that a is no mere shadow, like the mother of OdysMus, whom be 
oould not embrace in Hades. Mr Crookes, a fellow of the Royal 
Society, has inspected it with a phosphorous lamp, and olaaped it in 
his srms within the medium's aif^t. In M. Gautier's romaaoe SpiriU, 
the lover was not permitted to touch hie ahry mietram. Truth is 
indeeii stranger than Setiom 
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ndU To moemfl&k Hob fnnetion of u oppdkto 

qntemi it is right that the inTSstintioii of the qusstion at 
Mie shoofd have been ashaosted m the inferior ooort, and 
that the ooort of appeal should have nothing before it 
which has not been there considered ; for if the inferior 
court decide on one representation of circumstances, and 
the court of app^ on another, Ihe public will lose the 
advantage of having the principle which was applied in 
the inferior reversed or affirmed in the superior tribunal. 

The House of Lords has hitherto been a court of 
wpeal from the chief civil courts in the United Kingdom, 
lie origin of the appellate jurisdiction of the House of 
Lords was undoubt^ly of tliat partly feudal and partly 
popular character already alluded to, which made the 
suitor seek justice from the high court of Parliament, 
when it was refused in the baronial court, or even by the 
king’s judges. Hence the lords exercised tbo mixed funi*- 
tion of jurymen and judges, and, as in judgments on 
impeachment, the house might be influenced by private or 
party considerations, debating and dividing on the question 
before them. A revolution was silently accomplished, 
however, by which the function of reviewing the decisions 
of the courts fell entirely to the lawyers raised to the peer- 
age, or to other judges brought in to give their aid ; and 
the unprofessional lords only attended to give the sanc- 
tion of a quorum to the proceedings. The letters and 
memoirs, so late as Queen Anne’s reign, show that |^rty 
or personal influence and persuasion were emjdoyed to 
procure votes on appeals, as they have in later times on 
railway or other local bills. The last instance proliably in 
which a strong division of opinion was manifested among 
the unprofessional lords was the celebrated Douglas cause 
in 1769, when the house was addressed by the dukes of 
Newcastle and Bedford, but was led by the authoritative 
opinion of Lord Mansfleld on the eflfect of the evidence, — 
an opinion which, being treated rather as that of a ])olitical 
{mrtisan than of a judge, was sharply commented on in a 
work of great ability written by Mr James Stuart, who hod 
a deep personal interest in the cause. The cose of 
O’Connell and others, brought up on writ of error from 
the Queen’s Bench in Ireland, in 1844, may be said to 
have finally established the precedent, that the judgments 
of the House of Lords were to be given solely by the law 
lorda On that occasion there was a diflference of opinion 
among the law lords themselves. The judgment of the | 
minority was strongly against the political feeling of the | 
Government and of the |>eGr8 as a b^y, while the law* lords I 
who carried the decision had been ajqiointed by previous 
Governments opposed in ]>olitic8 to the existing cabinet. 
But all these temptations to a party vote by the uniirofes- 
sional members were resisted. It has l>een the constant 
practice of the House, in cases of difficulty, to consult the 
judges of the inferior courts, and the decision of the House 
is usually determined by their opinion. 

Of ol^ in Scotland, there was something anomalous in 
an app^ to Parliament, as the Court of Session was in ^ 
its original constitntion a committee of Parliament, for the > 
perfonnanoe of its judicial functions. In the reign of 
Charles II., however, the courts grew so intolerably cor- 
rupt that a determined effort was made to have their judg- 
ments overturned, by an appeal which was strictly of the 
old character of a cry for protection against flagrant 
-iiQiistice. It wras called a ** protest for remeid of law,’’ 
and was inserted as one of the national claims in the Peti- 
tion of Bight at the Bevolution. There was no allusion to 
an appeal sjmtem in the Treaty of Union ; but the House 

Lords, when appealed to against the judgments of the 
Govji of Searion, acted withont hesitation. Many attempts 
Ome made, bat without effect, to cany appeals from the 
eaprome oteioal courts in Scotland to the House of Lorda 
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The ajqieal of this country previous to the 

Judicature Act of 1873 was constituted in the following 
manneir. The House of Lords sat during the parliamentary 
session to hear appeals from the superior Courts of Equity 
and Common Law, from the corresponding courts in 
Ireland, and from the Court of Session in Scotland. * In 
none of these cases, however, was the appeal directly from 
the judge of first instance to the final court In the Com- 
mon Law Courts, an appeal, under the name of a writ of 
error, was given from the decision of any one of the 
Common Law Courts to the decision of members of the 
other two, sitting in what was called the Court of 
Exchequer Chamlmr, and from that court to the House of 
Lords. In Equity the decisions of the Vice-Chancellors 
were subject to review before an appeal court, composed of 
the Lord ('banccllor and two Lords Justices of appeal 
The same prcH'eduro was observed in Ireland. In Scotland 
the appeal Iwgan by a reclaiming note from the Lord 
Ordinary to one of the divisions of the Court of Session, 
from which it passed to the House of Lords. The Judi- 
cial Committee of the l*rivy Council served as a court of 
final appeal for admiralty, ecclesiastical, and colonial cases. 
Established in 18J.3 to hear ronij»laintH by way of appeal 
addressed to her Majesty in C’ouncil, it was reconstituted 
in 18.*)!, and again in 1870. At first it was a court com- 
posed entirely of ex officio judges, but in 1870 four paid 
judges vero appointed — the composition of the court being 
varied from time to time by the addition of other members 
specially qualified to consider the special cases in hand. 
Thus, in ecclesiastical appeals the attendance of certain 
qualified prelates was provided for. The inconvenience of 
having two inde]>endent courts of final appeal, the unsatis- 
factory character of the intermediate process, and the 
uncertain comjK)sition of the a[)peal court in the House of 
Lords, wore among the chief considerations which suggested 
the recent judicature reform. By tlie 36 and 37 ^ct. c, 
66, the several sujtrorne courts are united and consolidated 
together under the name of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture in England. The Supreme Court is divided into two 
great tribunals, the first of which is called the High Court 
of Justice, and the second the C’ourt of Ap|>eal. The latter 
is invested with all the |K)wers of the superior appeal courts 
previously existing, but it may be briefly described as a 
court of appeal from the High (i^ourt of Justice. Power is 
given to her Majesty to transfer by order all appeals and 
petitions which ought to be heard by the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council to the Court of Ap[>eal. In ecclesias- 
I tical cases it is provided that the Court of ApTx;al shall 
I l»e constituted of such, and so many judges thereof, and 
shall be assisted by such assessors, being archbishops or 
bisboiw of the Church of England,” as her Majesty, by 
any general rule, may think fit to direct. Appt^s from 
inferior tribunals (County Courts, Petty, or Quarter 
Sessions) are to lie determine by the divisional courts of the 
High Court of Justice, and no further ap]ieal is possible 
unless by 8i»ecial leave of the divisional court. Appeals 
may be heard either by the full court of appeal, or by 
divisional courts thereof, consisting of not less than three 
judges, and any nurnl>er of such courts may sit at the 
same time. The ('ourt of Appeal shall consist of five ex 
offifdo and not more than nine ordinary judges ; her 
Majesty may also apfioint as additional judges, from time to 
time, persons who have held certain high judicial offices in 
the United Kingdom or in India. l%e Lord Chancellor 
is President of the Court of Appeal, and the ordinaiy or 
additional judges are to be styled Ix>rds J ustices of Apf>6aL 

The Judicature Act of 1873 made no provision for trans- 
ferring the Scotch and Irish business of the House of Lordi 
to the new Appeal Court, and it is worthy of uentioo 
that a sneoessfal motion to that effect in the House ol 

II. — 27 
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Oommons wM treated by the other houee as a breach of 
its prinlegea, and was finally abandoned* The Amend- 
ment Bill of 1874 (withdrawn for want of time at the 
plose of the session) supplied this deficiency, and made 
some changes in the divisional arrangements of the Appeal 
OouVt. Although under the Act of 1873 there wm 
nominally only one appeal, yet as the court was to sit in 
division, it was feared that there might be some danger of 
these divisions gradually developing indejiendent and con- 
tradictory principles of jurisj>rudence. It was therefore 
proposed that one division of the Appellate Court should 
sit to hear Scotch and Irish and important colonial cases, 
the rest of the co'urt sitting in sections according to con- 
venience. Should there l>e a disagreement of opinion 
among the judges of these lower sections, a rehearing before 
the first division was to be j»ermitted. 

The large proporti«>nal amount of tlic judicial work in 
the House of Lords, caused by appeals from Scotland, has 
often been noticed. It j>rocceds from tw'o causes. In 
England there was a virtual appeal for writ of error from 
one of Common Law Courts to the other two, not exemplified 
in Scotland. But there have always apjieared to the dis- 
appointed Scotch litigant chances in his favour from his 
ap^iealing to English judges against the Scotch judges 
who have decided against him ; and the House of Lords 
being not only a court of law, but a House of Parliament, 
was believed to be at liberty to take wider views of legal 
questions than the constitution jjcnnitted to the inferior 
courts. Under the new system, projiosed in the Bill of 
1874, ap]>oalH for Scotlaml will only be allowed when the 
cause involves money to the amount of Xr»00, or points of 
law relating to tlie right of j)roperty. It may bo doubted 
whotlter the priucijdo of such restriction can in any case 
be defended, and it is clear that the limit fixed by the bill 
would exclude many causes of great commercial importance. 
No oxjiress provision is made for the presence of a Scotch 
judge in the (k>urt of Appeal, but Scotch advocates and 
judges are to Im 3 eligible for apjmintments to that tribunal, 
and there would probably always be one, at least, of its 
members selected for his acquaintance with the law of 
Scotland. 

In France tlie adoption of the nomenclature of the civil 
law has madts the term, in its French sbapo of (fppfJy of 
more compreliensive use to express references from a lower 
to a higher trilmnal, than in this country. 

The United States, in adojiting the structure of the 
English law, brouglit >vith it the practice of appeal and 
w»rit of error, but the federal constitution and the jealousy 
of central pow^*r have practic^ally restricted the operation 
of the system. By the constitution, the Supremo (^lurt of 
the United States is vested wdth ‘*api)ellate jurisdiction, 
both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, and under 
such rt'gulations, os Uongress should make.” It apj»car.s 
to have been held, however, that this does not confer aj>pel- 
late jurisdiction, but only authorises (\mgreas to create 
it. In the words of Mr Kent, “If Congress had not 
provided any rule to regulate the pi*oceo(lings in appeal, 
the court could not exercise an appellate jurisdiction : 
and, if a rule be provided, the Court could not depart 
from it In pursuance of this princijde, the Court decided 
in Clarke V. Bazoilonf, that a writ of error did not lij to 
that oourt from a court of the United States territory north- 
west of the Ohio, because tbe act had not authorised an 
appeal or writ of error from such a court — (ComvkmiaHfe^ 

L 324*) It was urged that the constitution itself had 
ve^ed appellate jurisdiction in the SuprecUo Court, but 
that Congress may introduce such exceptions as it thinks 
proper. The action of Congress, it was said, is not re- 
quired, to create the juriadiction, but is sufficient at any 
time to remove any pait of it. The Court, however, has 
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adhered to the view that its appellate jurisdictioii jsliiiiited ^ 
by the judiciary statutes, which are to be understood as 
making exceptions, and implying a negative on the exrad^ 
of such power in every case but those in which it is 
affirmatively given. 

A peculiar and pernicious process which existed until a 
late period in EngUsh criminal law, received the name of 
apxieal. It was a right of prosecution possessed as a per- 
sonal privilege by an injurod party, of which the Crown 
could not deprive him, directly or indirectly, since he could 
use it alike when the prisoner was tried and acquitted and 
when he was convicted and pardoned. It was chiefly 
known in practice as the privilege of the nearest relation 
of a murdered person, and was generally employed when 
the public passions were roused against the accused, on 
account, not so much of the evidence against him as the 
atrocity of the crime. Thus, after Colonel Oglethorpe’s 
inquiry and report on the London prisons, when, in 1729, 
Banbridge and the other jailors were acquitted on indict- 
ments for deficiency of evidence, they were hotly pursued 
by appeals of murder. In the case of Slaughterford, in 
1708, the j)ublic indignation was roused by the atrocity 
witli which the accused was charged with murdering the 
woman he had seduced. The evidence was very imperfect, 
and he was acquitted on indictment ; but an appeal was 
brought, and on conviction he was hanged, as his execution 
was a privilege belonging to the prosecutor of which the 
Crown could not dej)rive him by a ])ardon. In 1818 a 
])arallel case occurred, when the ap^teal was ingeniously 
met by an offer of battle, since if the appellee were an 
able-bodied man, he had the choice of the two ordeals, 
combat or a jury. This neutralising of one obsolete and 
barbarous process by another, called the attention of the 
Legislature to the subject, and ap])eal in criminal cases, 
along with trial by battle, was abolished by r)9th Geo. III., 
cap. 4G. 

APFENIHNI, Fuancksco Maria, historian and philo- 
logist, was born at Poirino, near Turin, on the 4th Nov. 
1768. Educated at Borne, he took orders and was sent to 
llagusa, where he was appointed professor of rhetoric. 
When the French seized Ragusa, Napoleon placed Appen- 
dini at the head of the liagusan Academy. After the 
Austrian oeeupatiou he was appointed principal of the 
Normal Institution at Zara, where he died in 1837. 
Appeudini’s chief work was his Istoricchcnticke 

snife Aniic/iitdy StoviUy e LeUf^'afum dti Ragueci (1802-3). 

APPENZELL (for derivation see below), one of the 
twenty -two cantons of the Swkss Confederation, is an alpine 
region, with an area of about 152 square miles, entirely 
surrounded by the canton of St Gall. The mountains in the 
south attain a considerable elevation, the highest, Mount 
Sentis, being 8215 feet in height, and reaching the region 
of ]>erpetual snow ; but towards the north the surface is 
composed of more hills and hollows, some of the hills being 
rather remarkable for their conical shape. The canton 
is watered by a tributary of the Thur, the Sitter, which 
takes its rise from a glacier on Mount Sentis, its affluent the 
iTniisch, and a number of mountain streams. It was at 
one time almost covered with forests of fir and pine ; but 
in consequence of tbe extension of the population, these 
have been greatly diminished. Peat and wood for fuel 
are abundant. The climate is cold and variable, but not 
unhealthy. Subject like the rest of Switsorland to the 
Franks in the 8th century, Appenzell gradually passed 
into tbe hands of the abbots of St Gall ; in 1401 it rebelled 
against what had become an ecclesiastical granny ; and in 
1513 it was admitted into tbe Swiss Confederation. The 
violent stru^les which followed the Reformation led to 
iu division, in 1597, into two parts— the Inner Bhodea {% 
word of military ori^n, like tha German JSotte), in the 
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bebg ajuimirfftted to the ftoaiian Cktholicii end 
Okit^ Rhodee, in tiie north, to the Protestnnta. Thia 
diatinotion ham continued to the present day ; tbh oenana 
of 1870 g^riog the number of Proteatanta in the Catholic 
district as only 188, and of Catholics in the Protestant, 
2858. Until 1848, indeed, no Protestants, or even Catho- 
lic aliens, were allowed to settle in Inner Rhodes. The 
chief town of that division is Appenzell, and of the other, 
Trogen. Each district has its own democratical constitution, 
consisting of a Landeagemeinde, or General Assembly, 
where every freeman al^ve 18 years is bound to appear, 
and a Great Council, chosen by the people, the mem- 
bers of which must submit their acts to the general 
approval for their ratification. Outer Rhodes sends two 
members to the Nationalrath^ or House of Representatives 
of the Confederation, and Inner Rhodes one, besides the 
two members which the canton sends to the Standerath^ or 
Senate. Appenzell has taken the civil code of Zurich for 
its model, and has instituted a court of ap|)eal. The value 
of real and other property in Outer Rhodes is estimated at 
X59,028, and in Inner Rhodes at £9600 ; the revenue of 
Outer Rhodes at £12,699, and its ex}>enditure, £12,800 
(1868); and the revenue of Inner Rhodes at £6031, and 
its expenditure at £6011. In 1837 the population of 
the canton was 50,876 ; in 1860, 60,624, of w’hom 48,604 
belonged to the Protestant division; and in 1870, 60,G3r#, of 
whom 48,726 belonged to Outer Rhodes. This division, 
therefore, is far more populous and wealthy than the other 
part of the canton. Its inhabitants are industrious, and 
carry on large manufactures of cotton and linen goods 
and embroidery, while the inhabitants of Inner Rhodes 
are chiefly engaged in the rearing of cattle and the making 
of cheese. Since railway communication has made the 
district more accessible, a great number of strangers come 
to take advantage of the w^hey cure establishments at Gais, 
Weissbad, Gonten, Urniisch, A’c. A |>eculiar dialect - 
differing from the ordinary Swiss German — is sjioken 
throughout the canton. Rod is the prevailing colour in 
the national dress ; and athletic sports and rifle shooting 
are the favourite amusements. 

Appenzell, the cliief town of Inner Rhodes, in the 
canton of Appenzell, derives its name {Ahbatis Celia^ 
AhtmtdU\ like Bischofszell and St Peterzell in the same 
region, from its ancient ecclesiastical connection. It is 
situated in the beautiful valley of the Sitter, and ha.s a church 
with an old Gothic choir, two convents, and a council- 
house. The Landt»gtmein(h holds its meetings in the 
open square. In the Archiv are preserved a number of 
ancient banners, and among them one captured from the 
Tyrolese, with the grotesque inscription, liundert Tau^end 
Teufel, The inhabitants, who are almost entirely Roman 
Catholics, are largely employed in the production of 
embroidery, and number about 3700. 

APPERLEY, Charles James, a sportsman and sporting 
writer, better known as “ Nimrod,” the nom de plume under 
which he published his works on the chase and the turf, 
was bom at Plasgronow, near Wrexham, in Denbighshire, 
in 1777. During the period of his education at Rugby be 
paid more attention to field 8i>orts than to classics; and 
between the years 1805 and 1820 be devoted himself 
almost wholly to fox-hunting, so that be wiw by early 
training well fitted for the position of authority he after- 
wards acquired in the sporting world. About 1821 be 
began to contribute to the Sporting MogannCy under the 
pseudonym of Nimrod,” a series of article^ which from 
tlissr racy character did the magazme admirable service. 
Its circalaticm doubled within two years ; and the proprie- 
tor, Mr Pittman, with great liberality, kept for Nimrod ” 
a attid of liimtera, and defrayed all expenses of bis tours, 
bsiades giving him a handsome salary. The death of Mr i 
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Pittman, however, led to a lawwiuit with the proprietors of 
the magasine for money advanced to Nimr^ ; ” and the 
latter, to avoid imprisonment, bad to take up his residence 
near Calais (1830), where he supported himself by his 
writings. He died in London, 19th May 1843. ^The 
most important of his works are — (1.) Remarke on ike Con- 
diium of Hunteri^ the Choice of Horm^ 4rc., Lond. 8vp, 
1831 ; (2.) The Chase^ the Turf and the Road (originally 
written for the Quarterly Review), Lond. 1837 ; (3.) 
Memoirs of the Life of the late John Mytton^ Lond. 1837 ; 
(4.) Nimrod!» Northern Tour^ Lond. 1838 ; (5.) Nimrod 
Afi^dy 2 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1842; (6.) The Horse and 
the Hound (a reprint from the seventh edition of the En- 
cyclopcrdia Britannica\ 1842 ; (1 ,) Hunting Reminiscences^ 
Lond. 1843. 

APPIA VIA, the most celebrated of the ancient Homan 
roads, connecting the capital with Brundusium. It was 
commenced by Appius Claudius Ca?cus (312 B.C.), who 
carried it from tlie Porta Capena to Capua (Livy, ix. 29). 
Its extension to Benevontum, aiul ultimately to Brundu- 
siiim, making its total length aUuit 350 miles, was com- 
pleted before 30 ii.c. The jiavemont, which rested upon 
several prepared substrata, was formed by largo blocks of 
bard stone {nhx) fitted to each other with groat exactness. 
Its breadth was from 14 to 18 feet, excluding the foot- 
paths. 1'he course of the Appian Way is described by 
Horace, and Statius calls it the Queen of Roads {Regina 
Viarnm). PVom a statement in Procupinus, it appears 
that tlie road w^as in perfect repair in his. time (500-565). 

APPIAN, an eminent writer of Roman history in Greek 
under the reigns of Trajan and Adrian. Ho was a native 
of Alexandria in Egypt, whence he went to Rome, where 
ho became a distiriguiHho<l advocate, and was chosen one of 
the procurators of tho om[)ire. He did not treat of the 
hi.story of the Homan empire as a whole, but gave separate 
accounts of the various provinces as they were attached to 
the empire. Of his voluminous work there remains only 
what treats of tho Punic, Syrian, Mithridatic, and 8|)anish 
wars, with those against Hannilxil, tho civil wars, and the 
wars in Illyricum, and some fragments of the Celtic and 
Gallic wars, — in all about one-half of the original twenty two 
books. An excellent edition of Appian was published by 
Schweighiiuser at lAjijmic, in 1785, 3 vols, 8vo, in which 
the extracts from tho lost lKK>kH are collected. The best 
edition of the text is that of Bekker, 1853. 

APPIAN I, Anduka, the Isist fresco jiainter of his ago, 
horn at Milan in 1754, die<l in 1817. Ho was m^o 
jamsioned artist to the kingdom of Italy by Napoleon ; but 
having lost his allowance after the events of 1814, be 
fell into poverty. Correggio was his model, and his best 
pieces, which arc in the church of the Virgin and the royal 
palace of Milan, almost rival those of his great master. 
He is also said to have jiainted Na{K>leon and the chief 
jiersonages of his court. Among the most graceful of his 
oil {>ainting8 are bis Venus and Love,” and Orlando in 
the garden of Armida.” 

APPI US CLAUDIUS. See Claudius. 

APPLE. The apple {Fomme, Fr. ; A/fel^ Oer.) is the 
fruit of Fyrus Malus^ l>elonging to the Sub-order PomaceoB^ 
of the Natural Order Rosacea^. It is one of the most widely 
cultivated, and best known and appreciated of fruits belong- 
ing to temperate climates. In its wild state it is known as 
the crab-apple, and isfonnd generally distributed throughout 
Europe and Western Asia, growing in as high a latit^e as 
Drontheim in Norway. T^e cra^ of Silieria belong to a 
different species, and are named Pyrus baeeata and /^ 
prunifolvi. The apple-tree as cultivated is a moderate 
sized tree with spre^ing branches, ovate, acutely serrated 
or crenated leaves, and flowers in corymba ^e fruit is 
too well known to need any description of its external r 
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The ftpple b soocessfullf cultivated in 
liyhar latitudes than any other fruit tree, growing up to 
K., but notwithstanding this, its blossoms are more 
•tiaoep^ble of iigury from frost than the Dowers of the 
peach or apricot It comes into flower much later than 
theft trees^ and so avoids the night frost which would l)e 
fatal to its fruit bearing. The apples which are grown in 
northern regions are, however, small, hard, and crabbed, 
the best fruit being produced in hot summer climates, 
such as Canada and the United States. Ilosides in Kurope 
and America, the fruit is now cultivated at the Cape of 
Good Hope, in Northern India and China, and in Australia 
and New Zealand. 

Apples have been cultivated in Groat Britain probably 
since the period of the Jloman occupation, but the names of 
many varieties indicate a French or Dutch origin of much 
later date. In 1 688 Bay enumerated 7 8 varieties in cultiva- 
tion in the neiglibourhood of London, and now it is 
calculated that about 2000 kinds can bo distinguished. 
According to the j)ur poses for which they are suitable, they 
can be classed as— Ist, dessert; 2d, culinary; and 3d, 
cider apples. The jirincipal dessert apples are the Pippins 
(pepinsj seedlings), of which there are numerous varieties. 
The most esteemed of all apples is the American Newtown 
Pippin, a globular, juicy, sweet, and highly aromatic fruit; 
otW American varieties of note are Williams’s Favourite, 
Astrakhan, and Qravenstein, and for winter use the 
Baldwin, Spitzenberg, and lloxbury Kusset. As culinary 
apples, besides Rennets and other dessert kinds, Codlins, 
and Bifiins are cultivated. In England, Herefordshire and 
Devonshire are famous for the cultivation of apples, and in 
these counties the manufacture of cider is an im})ortant 
industry. Cider is also extensively prepared in Normandy 
and in Holland. Verjuice is the fermented juice of crab 
apples. 

Apples for table use should have a sweet juicy pulp and 
rich aromatic flavour, while those suitable for cooking 
should possess the property of forming a uniform soft pulpy 
mass when boiled or baked. In their uncooked state they 
are not very digestible, but when cooked they form a very 
safe and useful food, exercising a gentle laxative influence. 
According to Fresenius their composition is os follows : — 


P Albiimiiioua 

Applfl. WsU»r. Sugar. aubHUiiuoii. BalU. 

English Rennets, 82*04 6*88 0*85 7*92 0*86 

White Deiwert, 85*04 7*58 1*04 2*94 0*44 


SugUih Golden Pippin, 81*87 10*36 0*48 5*11 

A large trade in the importation of apples is carried 
on in Britain, the amount of which is not, however, 
separately stated in the Board of Trade returns. Our 
imports come chiefly from French, Belgian, and Dutch 
growers, and from the United States and British North 
America. Dried and pressed ajtplcs are imported from 
France for stewing, under the name of Normandy Hppins, 
and similarly prepared fruits come also from America. 

Many exotic fruits, having nothing in common with the 
apple, are known by that name, r.r/., the Balsam aj>ple, 
Mmordka baUamina ; the Custard apple, Anona rftwu- 
ftld/ tha Egg apple, Sotanum e^cuiffituvi ; the Rose 
apple, various species of Eugenia ; the Pine apple, Anai^ 
iUBa icUiva; the Star apple, Ckrpttopkgllwn Cainito ; and 
of Sodom, Solanum Bodotneum. 

ArPLEBY, a market and borough town of England, 
capital of Westmoreland, situated on the Eden, 13 miles 
ELK of PeoHith. The greater part of Appleby, consisting of 
a broad, irragnlarly built street, from which smaller ones 
braaoh ofl^ ooonpies the slope of a hill on the left bank of 
ttie rivert in tha parish of Appleby St Lawrence ; but on the 
<g>posite bank, in the parish of Appleby St Miohael, is the 


suburb of Bongate, which is eonnteted wiAiba fast*niilt# 
town by a fine old stone bridge. Applefq^ oontiiiii 



ancient castle, two parish churches, as well as Wesleyan 
places of worship, a town and a county hall, a jail, an 
hospital for thirteen poor women, and a grammar school. 
There is a municipal corporation, and previous to the Reform 
Act of 1832 the town returned two members to parliament. 
It has for a long time been a place of small importance, 
with little trade, and hardly any manufactures. Population 
of the Improvement Commissioners’ District in 1871, 1989. 

APPRAISER (from ad and pretium^ value), one who 
sots a value upon property, real or personal. By 46 George 
111. c. 43, appraisers must possess a license, the duty pay- 
able for which is at i)ro8ent £2 annually. By a statute 
of William and Mary, two sworn appraisers must be 
employed by the sheriff to value any goods taken under 
distress for rent. The business of appraiser is usually 
combined with that of auctioneer. 

APPRENTICE APPRENTICESHIP. Apprentice- 
ship (from apprendre^ to learn) is a contract whereby one 
person, called the master, binds himself to teach, and 
another, called the apprentice, undertakes to learn some 
trade or profession, and to serve his master for a certain 
time. The contract is generally created by indenture, but 
any writing properly expressed and attested will suffice. 

The Civilians are silent on the subject of this contract, 
nor does it seem to have had any connection with the 
division of tlie Roman citizens into tribes or colleges. So 
far 08 can be seen it arose in the Middle Ages, and formed 
an integral part of the system of guilds and corporations 
by which skilled labourers of all kinds sought protection 
against the feudal lords, and the maintenance of those 
exclusive privileges with which in the interests of the public 
they were favoured. In those times it was believed that the 
arts and sciences would not flourish unless such only were 
allowed to practise them as had given proofs of reason- 
able proflciency and were formed into bodies corporate, 
with certain (>ower8 of self-government and the exclusive 
monopoly of their respective arts within certain localities. 

It has sometimes been supposed that these mediieval 
cor{K>rations were confined to such occupations as are now 
followed by artisans. This, however, is a mistake. The 
word uni^ffrsitas is the 4K>rrect Latin name for any corpora- 
tion whatsoever ; and mediseval parlance it was just as 
pro|)er to speak of the university of smiths or tailors, as of 
the university oi Reuris Or Oxford. It is, indeed, very 
probable that, at the dawn of returning civilisation, tbe 
humbler arts first received the attention and the fostering 
care of the state ; but it is certain that as each lost art or 
science was recovered, its professors were formed into a 
university or corporation, oomposed of such as were entitled 
to practise and teach, and such as were in coarse of Isaming. 
The former were the masters, the latter the apprenticee, 
Hence the teimJ/^niMlics was applied indifbrsntly tosndi 
as were being taught a trade or a Isamed profession^ and 
even to undeigredimtes or sdiolan who were qualUJyintf 
themselves f<»r the chgreettf doctor or inastsr in UMUbsm 
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ai4a VfhmUiiKJUbmBw&t^ iink 

oC i^yled afpriaieii 4Kd hgem t he 

Mjmti bthig ifriMiitof oif y and time two temu 
<ximi{KmdedMpeoti to tbe tnde luunei ef eppraitiees 
wad itmnmtBML Dnrhig the middle e^ the tem of 
ai^praitkmmp wiee^ 3 rear 8 » and this period was thpoght 
no more than sulBcient to instruct the learner in his pro- 
fespioa, ermft, or mystery, under a properly qualified master^ 
teacher, or doetor — ^for these names were synonymous — 
and to reimburse the latter by service for the training 
received. After this the apprentice became himself a 
master and a member of the corporation, with full rights 
to practise the business, and to teach others in his turn ; 
so also it would seem that undergraduates had to {lass 
through a curriculum of seven years before they could 
attain the degree of doctors or masters in the liberal arts. 
On the Continent of Europe these rules were observed with 
considerable rigour, both in the learned professions and in 
those which we now designate as trades. In England they 
made their way more slowly, and did not receive much 
countenance from our ancestors, who were always jealous 
of anything savouring of interference with the freedom of 
trade. Nevertheless the formation of guilds and com* 
ponies of tradesmen in England dates probably from the 
12th century, and it is almost certain that the institution 
of apprenticeships cannot be of much later date. lu 1 388 
and 1405 it is noticed in Acts of Parliament. By various 
subsequent statutes provisions were made for the regulation 
of the institution, and from them it a[)pears that seven 
years was its ordinary and normal term m the absence of 
special arrangement. By the 5th of Eliz. c. 4, this was 
made the law of the land, and it wm enacted that no {ierson 
should exercise any trade or mystery without having served 
a seven years* apprenticeship. In no place did the appren- 
tices become so formidable by their numbers and organisa- 
tion as in London. During the great relndlion they took | 
an active ]>art as a [>olitic^ body, and were conspicuous 
after the Restoration by being frequently engaged in tumults, j 
It was probably owing to this circumstance, quite as much j 
as to economical considerations of freedom of trade, that the I 
Act of Elizabeth never found much favour with the courts 
of law. Soon after the great rebellion we find the apprentice 
laws strongly reprobated by the judges, who endeavoured, 
on the theory that the Act of Elizal^th could apply to no 
trades which were not in existence at its date, to limit its 
operation as far as possible. Such limitation of the Act 
gave rise to many absurd anomalies and inconsistencies, e ,^ , 
that a coachmaker could not make his own wheels, but 
must buy them of a wheel- wright ; while the latter might 
make both wheels and coaches, b^use coachmaking was 
not a trade in England when the Act of Elizabeth was 
passed. For the like reason all the great manufactures 
which have arisen in Manchester and Birmingham in modern 
times were held exempt from the operation of the statute. 
Concurrently with the dislike to the apprentice laws which 
ffi c h anomalies generated, the doctrines of the celebrated 
Adam Smith, that all monopolies or restrictions on the 
freedom of trade were injurious to the public interest, had 
gradually been making their way, and notwithstanding 
much opposition, an Act was passed in 1814 (54 Geo. III. 
e. 96X hj which the statute of Elizabeth, in so far as it 
enacts that no person shall engage in any trade without a 
seven years’ apprenticeship, was wholly repealed. The effect 
of this Act has been to give every person the fullest right 
to exifciie any occupation or calling of a mechanical or 
tradiiig kind for wki<^ he deems himself qualified. Appren- 
&sslii|v themfore, which was formerly a compulsory, has 
now beoesne a vofautnry contract It is still, however, the 
nmual avenue to sudi avocatuma, beeanse experience has 
dMura Aat H is Ihe onl^ sfectaal msans of acquiring 
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iUdt a knowledge of the mechanical arts as shall enable a 
tulA to exermae them with advantage. In the case of the 
learned professions, the principles and theories which gave 
birth to corporations with monopolies, and required appren- 
ticeship or its equivalents, have — contrary to what has 
taken place in ti^e — been not only maintained # but 
intensified; that is to say, not only have such bodies 
retained and even extended in some cases their exclusive 
privileges, but in general no one is allowed to practise in 
such professions unless his capabilities have been tested and 
approved by public authority. Thus, no man is allowed to 
practise law or medicine in any of their branches who has 
not undergone the appropriate training by attendance at 
a university or by apprenticeship — sometimes by both 
combined. Entrance to the church is guarded by similar 
checks ; and oven in the case of education great advances 
have been made to bring the practice of that art under the 
like restrictions. In such instances the old principle — now 
abandoned in trade— of granting a monopoly to those 
possessing a certain standard of qualification is maintained 
in greater vigour than ever. 

As already noticed, Dr Adam Smith and most of bis 
school strongly disapproved of apjtrenticeship, but only as 
it would seem when applied to trade and manufactures. 
They urged that the institution interfered with the property 
which every man has or ought to have in his own labour, 
and interfered not only with the liberty of the workman, 
but with that of such as might choose to employ him, and 
who were the best judges of his qualification. They further 
argued, that such laws tended to restrain competition to 
a much smaller number than would otherwise enter a trade; 
that a long apprenticeship, or indeed any at all, was 
unnecessary oven for the nicest mechanical arts ; that a few 
weeks or even days wore sufficient to enable a man to set 
to work in such trades as clock and watch making; and 
that if the workman was from the outset paid the full price 
of hiB work, under deduction of such materials as he might 
spoil from carelessness or inexperience, he would learn his 
art more effectually, and be more apt to acquire habits of 
attention and industry, than by working under a master 
who had a right to share in the produce of his laltour. It 
was further contended that the whole system of appren- 
ticeship, like that of the corfKirations of which it formed 
an integral part, was a mere device by which masters sought 
to limit the number of entrants into their respective trades, 
and so enhance their monoiKilies at the expense of the general 
public. That there is considerable truth in much of this 
I rtsasoning is undeniable. At the time when Dr Smitli 
began to attack the trade coqiorations, the narrow and 
vexatious rules of apprentice.<dtip by which they sought to 
guard their exclusive privileges were, like their privileges, 
grievous restraints on the freedom of trade. But taking 
all this in its worst view will hardly justify the sweeping 
charges brought against the institution of apprenticeship. 
It is not conceivable that an institution, which for centuries 
found acceptance in every part of Europe, should have no 
better justification than the greed of master workmen. The 
abolition of the laws which rendered apprenticeship com- 
pulwiry has not, as Dr Smith and his followers thought, led 
to its disuse. On the contrary, it or its ec|uivalents have 
been voluntarily submitted to such men as desired to 
exercise a trade to a profit ; for the public were not long 
in discovering that the regularly trained artisan was the 
only one whose work could be relied on. It is not very 
ea^ to see why those principles of mono}X)ly, based on 
ascertained pro&iency, which are so rigorously enforced in 
the leenied professions, should not at lesst have some 
application in the ease of skilled artisans. It is also worthy 
notios that tiie rise of trades’ unions has been eoincidoit 
with the £all of the old trade corporations— -thus in d icati n g 
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Antitaiimm fadllihe naoesiity for some more powerful aiid 
orderly proteetion than the mere operation of the blind 
prindide of eupjdy and demand. For these and similar 
reasons, it is believed that few practical men will in the 
present day deny the advantages of apprenticeship. No 
one would probably advocate the restoration of the old 
guilds with their exclusive privileges ; but many would 
perhaps incline to advise the institution of some order or 
degree by which, in certain trades, the workman who has 
passed through a regular apjjrenticeship may be distin- 
guished from the man who is not so qualified, (f. w. c.) 

APRIOOT, the fruit of Prunus amieniftm (Linn.) or 
Arv/ieniaca vulgariB^ according to others. Under the one 
name it is a species of the genus to wliicli the plums belong, 
the other establishes it as a distinct genus of the natural 
order Ronacem. The apricot is, like the plum, a stone 
fruit, cultivated generally throughout temperate regions, 
and used chiefly in the form of preserves and in tarts. The 
tree is said to be a native of Armenia (hence the name 
Artneniaca), and it is found commonly in mountainous 
countries throughout Asia. It flowers very early in the 
season, and is a hardy tree, but the fruit will scarcely ripen 
in Britain unless the tree is trained against a wall. A 
great number of varieties of the apricot, as of most culti- 
vated fruits, are distinguished by cultivators. The kernels 
of several varieties are edible, and in I'^gypt those of the 
Musch-Musch variety form a considerable article of com- 
merce. The French liqueur Eau de Noyaux is prepared 
from bitter ajiricot kernels. 

APlllES the name by which Herodotus and 

Diodorus designate riiaraoh-IIophra, the eighth king of 
the twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasty. See E(jvi*t. 

APRIL was, in the old Roman reckoning, the second 
mouth of the year, but is counted in the .lulian calendar as 
the fourth. The derivation of the name is unknown, 
though as far back as Varro we find the traditional 
etymology, omnia aperity “ it opens everything,*' which is 
supported by comparison with the modern (jlreek use of 
avot^is' (ojiening) for spring ; while some would make out 
a connection with Ajihrodite (Venus), and Grimm suggests 
the name of a hyj)othetioal god or hero, Aper or Aprm, 
Among the Romans this month was sacred to Venus, 
the Fenium Vennds H Forivmv VirHiB being held on the 
first day. On the fourth and the five following days, games 
(Ludi were celebrated in honour of Cybelo; on 

Ae fifth there was tlie FvBtum Firriunm Pabliviv ; on the 
tvnth ('() games in the circus, and on the nineteenth, 
equestrian combats, in honour of Ceres ; on the twenty- 
first — which was regarded os the birthday of Rome — tlie 
Ftnal$a urbatui, wdien the wine of the previous autumn was 
first tasted ; on the twenty-fifth, the Robiyafuiy for the 
averting of mildew ; and on tlie twenty-eighth and four 
following days, the riotous Floralio. lu many coun- 
tries of Europe, as England, France, and Germany, the 
first of April has for long been a])propria(ed to a face- 
tious custom, for wdiicli no very satisfactory origin has 
been assigned. To send an uususpei^ting or ignorant 
person on some bootless, errand is the great endeavour of 
the day, lu Scotland the unfortunate subject of the trick 
is ealM a gowk — which has now^, though the words were 
probably at one time diHerent, the meaning lioth of ** fool 
and cuckoo,** — and the mischievous errand -sending is 

** hunting a gowk.” In France the du^ie is called ^msson 
d^Avnt^ or April-fish. One remarkable theory traces the 
ourtom to Noidi, as sending out his dove on such a quest ; 
it is also referred either to the miracle plays represent- 
ing the sending of our Saviour from Annas to Oiiaphas 
and from FUate to Herod, or to the change, in France, in 
1564, of Kew Year’s day to the first of January, which 
left the first of April destitute of anything but a burlesque 
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I of its former festivities; and more recently pm identification 
has been attempted with the Hindoo festival of Huli, which 
is celebrated in a similar manner on the Slst of March, 
No references to all-fools’-day have been found incur earlier 
literature ; and it seems that both England and Oennany 
have derived the fashion from France. St. George's day is 
the twenty-third of the month ; and St Mark’s Eve^ with 
its superstition about those who were doomed to die, falls 
on the twenty-fourth. In China the symbolical ploughing 
of the earth by the emperor and princes of the blood takes 
place in their third month, w^hich frequently corresponds to 
our April ; and in Japan a pleasant domestic festival, called 
the feast of Dolls, is celebrated in the same montL The 
days of April {joumea dHAvril) is a name appropriated in 
French history to a series of insurrections at Lyons, ParU, 
and elsewhere, against the government of Louis Philippe in 
1834 , which led to violent repressive measures, and to a 
famous trial known as the Proch d'AvriL (See Clfambers’s 
Jifioh of Dayi; Grimm’s GeBchichte der Deutschtn Sprachey 
cap. “Monate.”) 

A PRIORI and A POSTERIORI. The philosophical 
distinction expressed by these terms is to be explained by 
referring to the phraseology of Aristotle. According to him 
there may be a double starting-jioint in knowledge. When 
our individual progress in learning is chiefly considered, 
the things with which we are first and l)est acquainted may 
be termed earlier oxid prior; whereas the truths of a more 
general, primary, and fundamental character, to which wo 
are subsequently led, have a later and jmterior position. 
But if wo lose sight of our personal interest in knowledge, 
tlicn the priority may be more justly claimed by whatever 
is the cause or principle from which something else springs. 
In this sense the causal, original, and primary in the objec- 
tive world is by nature prior (wpoTBpov ^wret) ; whilst the 
secondary and derivative existence is posterior. Priority 
in the first acceptation is only relative to us, and for 
general purposes may be called accidental ; in the second 
acceptation, the priority is absolute, and without qualifica- 
tion. It is the second acceptation which Aristotle laid 
dowm as the jjroperly philosophical one, and which regulates 
the usage of the phrases a priori and a poBteriori by the 
schoolmen. In that sense of the term there can evidently 
bo no a jirioH demonstration of first and fundamental 
jirinciples. According to Aepunas, for example, there can 
bo no a pritm knowledge of God ; because He, as uncaused 
and uncreated, cannot l>e deduced from anything prior in 
causation to Himself, and can only be apprehended ration- 
ally by means of that which is consequent upon His action, 
viz., the creatures of the natural world. In other words, 
our knowledge of Him must be a poBteriori* It is obvious 
that science in the highest sense must be a priorty if vere 
Brire est pn* cauBOB Bcirt; t>., the knowledge must spring 
from an insight into causes, which are the true primaries. 
By an ‘extension of this usage an argument is said to follow 
an a jyrivri path, when from the basis of some conception 
it proceeds to evolve by analysis all or some of the logical 
consequences; whereas, the mode of reasoning, which 
endeavours to gather iiito a single formula the various facts 
of observation, is descrilied as a postfrtori. The argument 
of Anselm, which, from the mere conception of God, pro- 
IKises to deduce his existence, is an example of a priori 
reasoning. An a pnori reasoner has to predict what is or 
will be, by considering what ought to be in accordance with 
certain presupjxisitions. He tries by argument to assign 
beforehand the place of a fact which may not yet have been 
discovered by observation. From the analysis of certain 
given conditions, or by oonstmeting the total product from 
some given elements, he sedu to anticipate experience. Of 
course, if the original conception be bed or defective, the, 
conclusions will be false or inadequate. CNFten too, whet 
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cl a iwi to be the mefe dediietm from a eonoeptfon, ie 
4eor^j aad periu^w imooiiioiotudy sap{dementod by more 
eSflient e lea i^ t e of proof. It is this oircumstancei that 
imperfect kiumedge is taken as the ground for further 
condasionai which has brought a priori reasoning into dis- 
credit. Apart from these defects, however, this style of 
argumentation merely expresses the natural and blameless 
tendency of the mind to make every acquired truth a sort 
of lever and fulcrum from which to move the yet undis- 
covered and untried ; and error is introduced only where 
there is a failure to correct this tendency by constant 
recurrence to the processes of verification. The a ftriori 
argument is based upon what was originally given through 
experience ; but before this experiential truth becomes a 
^ori^ it must lose its first and empirical character, and be 
invest^ with the attributes of universality and necessity. 
In this sense, which since the time of Kant has been com- 
monly given to the word, the a priori is the o|n>o8ite of 
the empirical and contingent. Any truth which is rela- 
tively universal and necessary may in its owm sphere form 
the basis of an a priori argument ; and if there be anything 
which is absolutely universal and necessary throughout the 
whole range of knowledge, it will be in a supreme sense a 
priori Such, according to Kant, is the self-contained and 
original faculty of mind, the forms and powers of the 
intellect and senses, as contradistinguished from the mate- 
rials presented by the senses and elaborated by the under- 
standing. To ascertain the 8])ecial constitution of this a 
priori region, thus marked out by the criteria of universality 
and necessity, to determine the features of thought when it 
is independent of and prior to all experience, was the theme 
of the Critique of the Pure Peamn, The general or 
universal form and faculty of knowledge, thought in its 
native purity, constitutes the a priori element : whilst the 
particularising data of ex[)crience, drifting in from the 
unknowable thing-in-itself, make up the region of the a 
fmteriori. An example of an a priori science, according 
to Kant, in this sense of the term, as not dependent ujion 
experience, is seen in pure mathematics ; and there may 
also, according to him, be a pure or a priori philosophy of 
nature ; but^ there can be no pure or a j/riori diKdrine of 
the ultimate ideas which regulate experience, — that is, 
metaphysics in the older sense is imjiossible. (w. w'.) 

APSE (Gr. Lat. aheie^ tribuna^ conclui ; Fr. abrndt^ 
chevety rond-point ; Ital. apsidey tribuna ; Ger. Ablauf)y the 
semicircular or polygonal termination to a church. These 
forms were no doubt derived from the concho or beftiOy in 
the classic and early Christian basilica. In both cases it 
was the ]ilace appropriated to those wlio administered 
justice, the prsetor’s chair in the one being represented by 
the bishop’s throne in the other. The altar stood not 
within the apse, but on the chord of its arc. Sometimes 
the apse is a simple semicircle ; sometimes in large churches 
out of this a smaller semicircle springs, as Becket’s Crown 
at Canterbury, and at Sens, Langres, and in many other 
churches abroad. Sometimes the choir finishes with three 
apses — one to the central aisle, and one to each side aisle, 
as at Autun. Sometimes the plan is a semicircle, each bay 
of which has a projecting semicircular a|>se, forming a sort 
of cluster of apses, as at Beauvais, Troyes, Tours, &c. The 
later choir at Mans is encircled by no less than thirteen 
apses, the centre one being twice the depth of the others, 
ftnd forming the Lady-chapeL In some small churches of 
the Norman period, ^ere is a sort of dcmbU chancy one 
square, and other an apse projecting eastward, each of 
which has its own arch, as at Sutton, East Ham, Darent, 
Ac. Large circular and polygonal apses generaUy have 
nidiatiiig chapels within, as at Westminster Abbey. The 
eariieet cathedral at Canterbniy had an apse at each end, if 
Wiwytnist the old plan; and there are several instances 
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of the aanm Idiid in Ftanoe and Qeimany. Apses prefect 
from the north and south ends of the transept and from 
.their east sides in a few cases abroad, the only example of 
this in En^and being at Norwich. 

APSHi^RON, a peninsula of Asia, in Georgia, extending 
from the eastern extremity of the Caucasus n^ge for aj^ut 
40 miles into the Caspian Sea, and terminating in Cape 
Apsheron. It produces naphtha, salt, and saffron in great 
abundance ; and has long been celebrated among the fire- 
worshippers of Asia for uie sacred fires that issue from its 
soil. On its southern coast is the ))ort of Baku. 

APT, the Koman Jpta Julioy a tow n of France, in the 
de()artnient of Yaucluse, situated on the left bank of the 
Calavon, a tributary of the Durance, 30 miles east of 
Avignon. It is surrounded by ancient and massive walls, 
and is well built, although seveml of its streets are narrow 
and irregular. The chief object of interest is the cathedral, a 
building combining different styles of architecture, founded 
alK)ut the year 1050 on the site of a much older edifice, 
but not completed until the latter half of the 17th century. 
There are many lUunan remains in and near the tow*n, 
including a fine bridge, which is said to have been con- 
structed by Julius Ca‘8ar. The chief manufactures of Apt 
are those ol‘ woollen and cotton goods, silk, confectionery, 
earthenware, e^indles, leather, and brandy ; and there is 
besides a considerable trade in fruit, grain, and cattle. 
Apt w'as at one time the chief town of the Vulgientes, a 
Gallic tril>e ; it w’us destroyed by Julius Caisar, who sub- 
sequently restored it, conferring upon it the title Julia; it 
w'as much injured by the Loniluirds and the Saracens, but 
its fortifications were rebuilt by the counts of Provence. 
Population (1872), 5892. 

APULEIUS, Lucius, celebrated as a philosopher end 
a writer of romance, was born at Mudaura in Numidia, 
alsiut 125 A. IX As tlie son of one of the principal inhabi- 
tants, he received an excellent education, first at Carthage 
and subsequently at Athens. After leaving Athens he 
undertook a limg course of travel, princijially with the view 
of obtaining initiation into religious mysteries. On a 
journey to Alexandria lie fell sick at CEa (Tripoli), and 
■was received into the house of Sicinius Pontiunus, a former 
fellow^-Htiulent. The widoweil mother of Pontianus, l^uden- 
tilla, became enamoured of the bandsoine young philo- 
sopher, who, at her soirs reipiest, as he afiirms, consented 
to marry her. The lady’s w'ealth rendered this step 
distasteful to the other inemberH of her family, by whom, 
after the premature death of Pontianus, Apuleius was 
indicted on a charge of having gained her affections by 
magical arts. He easily established his innocence, and his 
spirited, highly entertaining, but inordinately long defence 
(Ajfologiay »ive de Magia) is our princijHil authority for his 
biography. From allusions in his subsequent writings, and 
the mention of him by St Augustine, w^e gather that the 
remainder of his jirosjierous life w'as devoted to literature 
and philosophy ; that he exercised the jiriestly office, and 
frequently declaimed in public; and that statues were 
erected in his honour by Carthage and other cities. Many 
errors have f()und their w^ay into his biograjdiy, from the 
supfKwition of his identity to a certain extent with Lucius, 
the hero of his romance. The contrary ajqiears from the 
introduction of Lucius as a Greek, who professes to have 
only with great difficulty acquired Latin, Apuleius's own 
mother tongue. Lucius also takes a vow of poverty and 
chastity, which must have been but ill observed by the 
spouse of the opulent and amorous Pudentilla. 

There is little of Apuleius’s own invention in the work 
on which his fame principally rests. The Mftamf)rpho9e$ 
or Odden A$» (which latter title seems not to be the 
aathoFs own, but to have been bestowed in compliment), 
was fonnded on a narrative in the MeiamorphoHi of 
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A work extant in the time of Fhotine. 
^ VigosH Fiiotfne'e aceonnt (impugned however by Wieland 
mbd 9. Lu Courier), this bcmk would eeem to have ^neietcri 
ot n oolleetion of marveUoue storiee, related in an inariistic 
fbshioiii and in perfect good faith. The literary capabilities 
of this particular narrative attracted the attention of 
Apuleius’s contemporary, Lucian, who proceeded to work it 
up in his own manner, adhering, as Photius seems to 
indicate, very closely to the original, but giving it a comic 
and satiric turn. Apuleius followed this rifacimento, 
mkking it, however, the groundwork of an elaborate 
romance, inter«i>or8ed with numerous ei)i8odc8, of which 
the beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche is the most cele- 
brated, and altering the denouement to suit the religious 
revival of which ho was an aj»ostle. There is no reason to 
conclude with Warburton, that he wrote in direct antagonism 
to Christianity; or with Thomas Taylor, that “his intention 
was to show that the man who gives himself to a voluptuous 
life becomes a beast.’* The book is, nevertheless, a remark- 
able illustration of the contemporary reaction against a period 
of scepticism, of the general appetite for miracle and magic, 
and of the influx of Oriental and Egyptian ideas into the 
old theology. It is also composed with a well-marked 
literary aim, defined by Kretzschmann as the emulation of 
the Greek sophists, and the transplantation of their tours 
deforce into the Jjatin language. Nothing, indeed, is more 
characteristic of Apuleius than his versatility, unless that 
it be his ostentation and sclf-confideticu in the display of 
it. The dignified, the ludicrous, the voluptuous, the 
horrible, succeed each other with bewildering rapidity; 
fancy and feeling are e very hero apparent, but not less so 
affectation, meretricious ornament, and that effort to say 
everything finely which prevents anything being said well. 
The Latinity has a strong African colouring, and is crammed 
with obsolete words, agreeably to the taste of the time. 
Few books accordingly suffer less by translation. Wlien 
these defects ore mitigated or overlooked, the Golden Ass 
will bo pronounced a most successful work, original in 
treatment though not in invention, invaluable as an illustra- 
tion of ancient manners, and full of entertainment from 
beginning to end. The most famous and poetically beauti- 
ful portion is the episode of Cupid and Psycho, adapted 
from a popular legend of which trac'es are found in most 
fairy mythologies, which explains the seeming incongruity 
of its being placed in the mouth of an old hag. As ()l>8erved 
byFriedlander, this discriminating recognition of the beauty 
of a wild flower of folk lore is as much to the credit of 
Apuleius’s taste and feeling as the invention of it could have 
bosn to his imagination. The allegorical ])ur])ort he has 
infused into it is his own, and entirely in the spirit of the 
Platonio philosophy. Don Quixote’s adventure with the 
wineskins, and Gil Bias’s captivity among the robbers, are 
palpably borrowed from Apuleius; and several of his 
humorous episodes, probably current as popular stories long 
before his time, reappear in Boccaccio. 

Of Apuleius’s other writings, the Apology has been 
already mentioned. The Florida arc a collection of excerpts 
from his declamations, ingenious but highly affected, and 
in Mnerai |>erfect examples of the sophistical art of saying 
nowng with emphasis. The pleasing little tract On the 
Oed qfSoeraies expounds tlio Platonic doctrine of beneficent 
dmmona. Two books on Plato treat of his life, and his 
physical and ethical philosophy ; a tliird, treating of logic, 
IS merallj considered spurious. Apuleius informs us that 
he had also composed numerous poems in almost all possible 
riyles, tnd sevew works on natural histoiy, some in Greek. 
In the prqMtfation of these he seems to have attended more 
ckissly to actual anatomical research than was customary 
with inoieitt natondjsts. 

The character of Apnlriua, as delineated by himself, is 
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attractive; be appears veljemeiit and psarichctf^i 
of rancour; enterprising; muniffoeiit, genial, and sm 
siast for the beautiful and good. His vanito and^ 
display are conspicuous, but are extenuated hy a j^nitie 
thirst for knowl^ge, and a surprising versatility of attain- 
ments. His place in letters is accidentally more important 
than his genius strictly entitles him to hold. Hs is the 
only extant example in Latin literature of an accomplished 
sophist in the good sense of the term. The loss of otiier 
ancient romances has secured him a peculiar influence on 
modern fiction ; while his chronological position in a transi- 
tional period renders him at once the evening star of the 
Platonic, and the morningstarof the Neoplatonic philosophy. 

Tho most complete edition of Apuleius is Oudendorp's (Lngd. 
Bat 1786-1823) ; the best modern edition is Hildebrsnda (l^ipnc, 
1 842). The translations and imitations of the Golden Ass in modern 
languages are innumerable. The episode of Psycho has afforded the 
subject of a drama to Thomas Hey wood, and of narrative ;^m8 to 
Shakerlcy Marmion, and Mrs. Tighe. There are good En^h ver- 
sions by Sir G. Head, and in Bohn’s Classical Libraiy, The style of 
Apuleius lias been thoroughly investigated by L. Kretzschmann, Ds 
LcUinitate Z. Apulei Maaaurensis (Kegimonti, 1865). (E. G.) 

APULIA, the name applied to a district of southern 
Italy, the limits of which wore not very definitely or per- 
manently marked. It is usually regarded as having l^en 
bounded by the country of the Frentani on the N., Sam- 
nimn on the W., Galabria and Lucania on the S., and the 
Adriatic on the E. The northern portion comjirised the 
district sloping eastward from the Apennines, but did not 
take in any part of the mountains themselves ; while the 
southern portion was occupied by a rocky off-shoot of the 
main chain, which left only a narrow but fertile strip of 
land along tho sea. On the northern part of tho coast 
'w'os the remarkable mountain-mass of Garganus, forming 
an enormous promontory. Apulia was watered by the 
Tifernus {Jiifemo\ the Frento {Fortore\ the Cerbalus 
(Cervaro), tho Aufidus (O/anto), and a number of inter- 
mittent mountain streams. The soil for tlie most port was 
calcareous and arid, but in winter afforded abundant pastur- 
age for the sheep, that in ancient times as now were driven 
during tho summer to tho neighbouring highlands of 
Samnium. Of the mingled population of Apulia, the 
Apulians proper (of Oscan race, it is supposed), UieDauuians 
(perhaps of Pelasgian origin), and thePeucetians orPo^culi 
(likewise Pelasgian ), seem to have been the principal elements. 
The prevalent language, according to Mommsen’s investiga* 
tions, was distinct from the Oscan and related to the Greek. 
Direct Greek influence — probably emanating from Taren- 
tum — is evident in tho workmanship and inscriptions of 
the coins and vases and other remains which have been 
discovered throughout the region. The more important 
towns were Lariuum (1), Teanum, Luceria, Arpi, Salapia, 
Sipontum, Canusium, Barium, Egnatia, and Venuaia. 
Keduced under Homan dominion in the 4th century B.C., 
Apulia for the most part continued true to the Roman cause 
till the time of the second Punic war, when it was greatly 
distracted and suffered grievously from the hostile opera- 
tions of both the belligerents. It belonged to the second 
region of Augustus, and from the reign of Constantine 
was governed along with Calabria by a “ Corrector " For 
seve^ centuries after 476 it was alternately under the 
power of the Lombards, the Goths, the Sarac^s, and the 
emperors of the East ; and about the 10th centuiy was 
regularly governed by the last by means of a “ catapan ” or 
deputy, who has left the designation of his office, Coto- 
panatOy in the modem common Capitanaia, applied to 
tho noilhem portion of the ntoeent ApoUa. It was con- 
quered by the Normaan^wndAr WiUiam BrasKio>Fer, wbo 
took the title of Comes ApMm in 1043, was raised alo ng 
with Calabria to a diricedom by Robert Gkusoaid in 1057^ 
andin 1 127 was united to the SidlianiBOBarchy, Thename 
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Apulia is still emplojed as a geogiaphioal, but no longer confinement : one sea anemone is mentioned on good 
‘as an ethnological or political designation. authority as having been taken from the sea in the year 

APljiiE, a river of Venezuela, formed by the confluence of 1828, and being alive and well in 1873 (W. A. Lloyd), 
the Orivanteand the Sarare in 7* N. lat., and 71* W. long., Sir John’s tanks, as has been stated, were of the humblest 
and joining the Orinoco, after a course of about 500 miles, description, and never contained any of that vegetation 
Its chief tributaries are the Caparo and the Portuguese. which forms so beautiful and interesting a feature of *the 
APURIMAC, or Tambo, a Peruvian river which rises in modem aquarium, and M'hich, as Priestley hod discovered 
the lagoon of Villafro, near Caylloma, flows in a generally long before, purifies the water in which it is kept growing, 
northward direction, and, receiving the waters oi the Velille, About the year 1839 a movement was made towards the 
the San Tomas, the Mamara, the Pachachaca, the Pampas, construction of aquariums of a more elaborate description, 
the Mantaro, and the Perene, falls into the Ucayali, an which lasted for more than twenty years, during which time 
affluent of the Amazon. The river formed by the Tambo— a large number were made, and many descrijitive works 
or Catongo, as it is called in this part of its course — and the published on the subject. Agencies were during that 
Mantaro receives the name of Ene, and is joined by the period established in London and elsewhere for the supply 
Perene, a river large enough for the passage of steamers, of animals ; and some at the same time made it a busi- 
About 30 miles further down it forms a groat cataract, which ness to jmrvey sea- water — the obtaining of this, and keep- 
breaks the navigation. After receiving the Muyupu and ing it fresh, losing with many jiersons who lived for from 
the Yilcamayu or Urubamba, the stream, under the name of the sea a groat difticulty. Indeed the difficulty was so 
Ucayali, flows north to join the other head-streams of the groat that an artificial compound w'os in numerous in- 
Amazon near Nauta. The navigation of the Apurimoc below stances resorted to for lack of genuine sea-water. A solu- 
the falls is greatly hindered by its strong and rapid current, tion of this difficulty came tardily, in 1841. Mr Ward 
The whole length of its course is about 600 miles. at that time constructed in London a fresh-w'atcr aquarium, 

AQUAMBO or AKUAMU, a country in the interior of in which aquatic plants were very successfully grown for 
the Gold Coast of Africa, extending along both banks of the purpose of keeping the water pure and the animals 
the Rio Volta or Aswada. The jiortion to the west of the healthy ; and a year later, Dr George Johnston of Berwick- 
river is under British protection ; and that on the east, on-Twoed accidentally discovered, in the course of making 
with the exception of a narrow strip along the bonk, is sub- an experiment for another purpose, that the animal and 
ject to the king of Dahomey. plant life of the sea could also be made to support each 

AQUAPIM, a country of considerable extent in the other. For a period of sixty days he kept some animals 
interior of the Gold Coast of Africa, immediately behind in ajar without once changing the water, and thus solved 
Accra. It is watered by the Densu, Dinskoi, or Seccooin, the problem. Early in 1847 Mrs Thyrine of London suc- 
and is finely diversified wdth cultivated valleys and wooded cessfully investigated the ]>robiem, whether it was possible 
hills of considerable elevation. The most inqKirtant ]dace to keep the animals in gcKxl conditi(>n of health without 
is Akroj)ong. changing the water. In 1849 Mr R. Warington, also of 

AQUARIANS, a name given to various sects of Chris- London, and afterwards Mr P, U. Gosse, conducted suc- 
tians in the primitive church who substituted water for wine cessful experiments having for their object the l>alancing of 
in the communion service. This they did on principles vegetable and animal life, which afterwards came to be 
of abstinence and tenijierance, or l)ecause they thought it thoroughly recognised. Sea- weeds, however, do not bear 
unlawful under any circumstances to eat flesh or drink wine, transplanting, but sea-water is so impregnated with the 
Epiphanius calls them Encratitei, from their aVistinence ; seeds or germs of vegetable life, that when a few stones or 
Augustine, AqtuirianSf from their use of water ; and Theo- fragments of rock are taken from the wean, marine vegeta- 
doret, HydroparastaUr^ because they offered w'ater instead tion 8j>cedily commences and prociicds. Mr Price, Mr 
of wine. Entirely distinct from those Aquarians upon prin- Lankester, Mr Bowerbank, and others, also imulo experi- 
ciple, were others who used water at morning communion inents in the same direction ; and in 1 853 a fish-house 
in order that they might not be discovered by the smell of or aquarium of considerable size was constructed by the 
wine. Zoological Society of London in their garden in the 

AQUARIUM. This word is used to denote a vessel, or Regent’s Park. This erection gave such an imjietus to the 
collection of vessels, in which marine or fresh water animals jiojmlar a<|uarium movement os rendered it almost a mania, 
may be kept, and in which marine or sweet water jdants and for a year or two these scientilic toys, some of them 
may be grown. The invention or rather growth of the of largo size, became much appreciated household orria- 
modern aquarium cannot, in the absence of precise data, meiits. The movement was further accelerated by Mr Gosse 
be accurately traced. The aquarium as we find it at 11am- and Mr Warington, who published formula; for the tnanu- 
burg or Brighton, has, like many other things now in daily facture of artificial salt water, in which sea animals would 
use, been elaborated from small beginnings. It is known thrive as well as in their native element. Many large public 
that more than two centuries ago marine animals were, aquariums have been erected since the example was set by 
for the purposes of study and observation, removed front the Zoological Society of London. A great aquarium has 
the sea and kept in confinement ; and there is extant a been usually a jiopular feature of the numerous Continental 
drawing, of the date of 1742, which represents the form of fishery-exhibitions held since 1800, particularly at those of 
an aquarium containing zoophytes. Esper, a distinguished Amsterdam, Boulogne, Havre, Arcachon, and the Hague, 
entomologist, a century ago kept aquatic insects in water These, of course, were temjiorary aquariums, ending when 
for observation. Sir John Graham Dalyell, the author of the exhibition of which they formed a ]iart came to a 
Ratt and Remarkable Animah of Scotland^ 2 vols. 4to, close ; but permanent aquariums are now a feature of sevc- 
1847--48, The Power of the Creator dieplayed in the ral large towns and cities. In England there is a very 
Creaidemj 3 vols. 4to, 1851-58, and numerous other works, large aquarium at Brighton ; while at the Crystal Palace 
was daring his lifetime a keen student of marine animals ; there is one on a smaller scale, as also at Manchester and 
and, at his house in Edinburgh, he had constructed for the Southport, and preparations are lx;ing made [1874] for the 
purposes of observation an aquarium of a very humble erection of similar edifices in other towns and cities of 
kind indeed, but quite sufficient for his pur}>ose. It is Great Britain. The aquarium at Hamburg has already 
4^11 known that some of the animals whi^ he kept for been mentioned ; there are others at Berlin and Vienna ; 
the purposes ed study lived for a very l(nig period in and the aquarium at Naples aflfords special accommodation 

11. — 28 
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and opportunity for skilled naturalists pursuing delicate 
scientific investigations. 

The modern aquarium is essentially different from the 
vivaria or fish-stews of ancient times. These were con- 
structed for every-day kitchen use, for the purpose of sup- 
plying the tables of their wealthy possessors with various 
kinds of fish ; some of those kept being of great value. 
Wonderful stories are told by ancient autliors of the j»ai ns 
taken to procure fine breeds of fisli, and the care with 
which they were fed and fattened for use. Fish were bor- 
rowed and returned ; tl)0 keeping of them became a fashion, 
and extravagant sums of money were ex])ended on the pur- 
chase of rare kinds. The remains of vivaria and fish-stews 
are still to bo found in the neighbourhood of Naples, and 
at other jdacos in Italy. 

The dimensions of the great otjuarium at Brighton are 
as follows: — Its area is 715 feet in length by 100 feet in 
breadth. It contains many tanks, some of them being of 



Groutul Pluii of Brighton Aquarium. 

A. nutrauun court ; H, nnirance-tiall anti readlng*rooiii ; 0, reHlaunini ; 1>, U, 
weHwrn corridor ; B, U, tiuMluni corridor ; F, F, UnkH (all Hhudod in pluii) ; F d, 
th« lurgu tank, No. 0; (1, cunMorvatory ; 11, rockwork, rmicry, and coHcadn ; 
1. 1, H)UiC«wlth lankHon tabic; J,.1, miginn, gloroH, Ac. ; K, rockwork with }H)nda 
for hqhI, Ac. ; L, grotto; M, hHating u])])arutiiH. 

vast cajmeity ; there is one in jinrticular (No. G) wdiich con- 
tains 1 10,000 gallons of water, and has a plate-glass front 
150 feet long, through which tlie habits of very large fish 
may bo studied. The rock-work of the tanka is entirely 
artificial, and admirably ada]>tod to afford shelter to the fish 
and crustaceans which dis])ort in them. The management 
of a large atpiarium, such as tliat at the Crystal Palace or at 
Brighton, involves constant anxiety and daily trouble ; the 
fish must of course be fed so that they may enjoy good 
lioalth, and to ensure iliis they must live under condi- 
tions us nearly as possible the same as they have been 
aecustomed to in the waters from which they have been 
taken. At one time much difficulty was ox]>orienced in 
keeping the inhabitants of sweet-water tanks in good 
health ; in numerous instancies the fish died in a day or two 
after their ]>laces of residence had boon changed ; and it 
was not till after many different jdans had been tried, 
that safe iiUidos of keeping them in a healthy state were 
found out. Thousands of fish died in ornamental fresh-water 
tanks from over-attention, from a too frequent changing 
of the water, and from lack of a supply of those elements 
of growth winch are essential to all animated nature. 

The aquariums at Brighton and the Crystal Palace 
exemplify two distinct systems of construction and manage- 
ment. At the former there is no actual circulation of water 
from one tank to another — but it can, if necessary, be 
renewed from the sea ; the moss of the water in the reserve 
cisterns is small as compared with that in the show tanks, 
and aeration is effected by pumping air into the tanks* 
through tubes of large diameter. Purification of the water 
is also assisted by the presence of largo bivalve molluscs in 
the tanks. At the Crystal Palace aquarium, a constant 
circulation is maintain^ from one tank to another; the 
bulk of water in the reservoir is five times os much as that 
in the show tanks, while aeration is accomplished by carrying 
a main over their entire length, from which, under pressure, 
a small stream of water pours from a tap into each, break- 
ing the surface of the water, and carrying down to the 
bottom of the tanks, and distributing over the body of 


their contents, myriads of minute babbles of air, which 
present an enormous oxidising surface to the water, 
rendering it bright and sparkKng. 

It does not answer very well, even when an aquarium ia 
at the sea-side, to be constantly changing the water, as the 
new supply is so disturbed and impregnated with impuri- 
ties as to be fatal to delicate animals, besides not ^ing 
in a proper state for exhibition. Some of the inhabitants 
of an aquarium foul the water very much more than others, 
notably the flat fish family, and provision has to be made 
for this by putting such other animals in the same tank 
as will aid in purifying the water. Various small animals 
have of course to be provided as food for the larger 
marine specimens ; others of them act as scavengers, help- 
ing to keep the water constantly sweet and clean. The 
light admitted to the fish in the tanks is also a matter of 
careful adjustment. As the animal life and vegetable life 
mutually support each other, the kind of material necessary 
for maintaining the “compensating system” must be watch- 
fully supplied. Mr W. R. Hughes of Birmingham recom- 
mends the growth of sea-lettuce (XJlva latisBinia) in tanks, 
as suitable both for oxygenating the water and for food for 
the fishes ; the stock plants being introduced in the autumn 
months, when they are loaded with spores. Now that 
such excellent aquariums as those at Brighton, Manchester, 
Southport, and Sydenham are in full working order, the 
construction of others will not be difficult, even when pro- 
jected on a larger scale. Distance from the sea is of no 
consequence, as sea- water may bo obtained by railway, and 
can be kept stored as already suggested. 

Scientific discovery, or the j)romotion of exj>eriment8 in 
natural history, is usually no direct part of the plan 
of modern aquariums, except in so far as this may be 
incidental to the daily conduct of tlio collection. Never- 
less, it is not too much to expect that the aquariums 
already in existence, and those which are projected, may be 
made useful in determining many questions connected with 
the life and growth of our food fishes, in regard to which 
naturalists and economists are alike ignorant. The fish of 
which we know most is the salmon, and our knowledge of 
that “ monarch of the brook ” arises from the fact of its 
being accessible to constant observation. It would tend 
to tlie bettor regulation of our fisheries, and to the augmen- 
tation of our food suj)plie8, if we knew as much about 
the herring or the haddock as we know about the salmon. 
Were tt la< ge marine observatory erected by the State, say 
at Brighton, or were the present aquarium there consider- 
ably extended, the best results might follow. Precise in- 
formation might be obtained as to the period of spawning 
of the common herring, the length of time w^hicb the ova 
require to come to life, and the age at which the fish be- 
comes reproductive. Tlie conditions under which fish grow 
and remain in good health, the best kinds of food on which 
to feed them, the best methods of protecting them from 
their numerous enemies, are all questions which a properly 
conducted aquarium would aid our naturalists to study. 
It is well known that very uneconomical modes of fishing 
are at present resorted to, and that the largest portion of 
our fish is captured at a time when fish ought not to be cap- 
tured — at a time, indeed, when they are most unfit for use. 
It is only by studying the habits of these denizens of the 
ocean, in some place where they can be constantly under 
observation, — such as a gr^t aquarium, whore the condi- 
tions of their captivity should resemble as much as possible 
their native hahUaty — that we can ever hope to fathom the 
mysteries of the great deep, and ultimately have at our com- 
mand the treasures of the sea. (See Gosse, The Jgvartum, 
1856 ; the Guide-Books of the Crystal Fkdace and Brighton 
Aquariums ; Hughes, On the Principles and Management 
of the Marine Aqnarium^ 1874 .) (j. o. B.) 
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UEDUCT, ft couduit or chftnnel for the conveyance 
of water (Lat aqwdwtiu)^ but commonly a structure 
of masonry erected to conduct water across a valley at a high 
level, though structures of this kind would be more pro- 
l>erly termed aqueduct bridges. This distinction it is 
necessary to bear in mind, more particularly when dealing 
with the undertakings of this class carried out by the 
Greeks and Romans re8j)ectively, because, from the fact of 
the former having apjiarently seldom if ever constructed 
aqueduct bridges, it has been usual to institute a very 
unfavourable comparison between them and the Romans, 
who, with imperial disdain of obstacles, furnished the cities 
of their immense empire with a series of constructions of 
this kind for the 8Ui)ply of water, which still in their ruins 
excite our astonishment. True to the difference in national 
genius the Greeks, following the analogy of nature, in 
which in their own country they saw the water collected 
in the hills passing for miles along subterranean courses, 
and issuing in cool fountains at the coast, adapted their 
system of conduits to the physical formation of a district, 
cutting tunnels and canals, rather than bridging over 
valleys, and as a consequence no consjncuous inomiincnt of 
their system now remains. Rut even if what they did 
was so little as to justify Strabo (v. j). 235) in charging 
them with neglect in this matter as com|)arod with the 
carefulne.ss of the Romans, it is still clear from the records 
that they accomplished much, and that in this, as in other 
rosjiects, they were the instructors of the Romans. It is 
hero to l>o premised that the term ocjueduct applies only to 
the conveyance of such water as was used for drinking or 
other useful purposes, and not to the draining of marshes, 
though in both cases the works may often have lojen of the 
same kind. The insufficiency of water, supplied by natural 
springs and cisterns hewn in the rock, which in an early 
age had satisfied the small communities of Greece, had 
become a pressing public question by the time of the 
Tyrants, of whom Polycrates of Sainus and Pisistratus of 
Athens distinguished their rule by extensive works to 
meet the exigencies of their states. For this purpose the 
former obtained the services of Eupalinus, an engineer 
celebrated for the skill with which he had carried out the 
works for the water sup]»ly of Megara, under the direction 
of the Tyrant Theagenes (circa 625 B.c.) At Samus the 
difficulty lay in a hill which rose between the town and the 
water source. Through this hill Eupalinus cut a tunnel 
8 feet broad, 8 feet high, and 4200 feet long, building 
within the tunnel a channel 3 feet broad and 11 ells deep. 
The water, flowing by an accurately reckoned declivity, and 
all along open to the fresh air, w’as received at the lower 
end by a conduit of masonry, and so led into the town, 
where it supplied fountains, pipes, baths, cloacae, <kc., and 
ultimately passed into the harbour. In Athens, under the 
rule of Pisistratus (b.c. 660), a similarly extensive, if less 
difficult, series of works was completed to bring water from 
the hills Hymettus, Pentelicus, and Parnes. From Hymet- 
tus were two conduits passing under the bed of the Ilissus, 
and most part of the course cut in the rock. Pentelicus, 
richer in water, supplied another conduit, which can still 
be traced from the modern village of Chalandri by the air 
shafts built several feet above the ground, and at a dis- 
tance apart of 40—50 metres ; the diameter of these shafts 
is 4-5 feet, and the number of them still preserved is 
about sixty. Tributaiy channels conveyed into the main 
stream the waters of the district through which it passed. 
t)utside Athens, those two conduits met in a large reser** 
voir, from which the water was distributed by a ramification 


of underground channels throughout the city. These letter 
channels %'ary in form, being partly round, partly square, 
and generally walled with stone ; the chief one, that under 
the bazaar, is sufficiently high and broad to allow two 
men to pass in it. Sometimes pipes of baked clay were 
laid within them. The conduit from Mount Parnes appears 
to have been reconstructed in later times. Some of those 
aqueducts continue to supply Athens to this day, and are 
described as marvels of enterprise and skill (E. Curtius, 
alter die WaMcrbauien der Hellenen^ in the ArchdoL ZtiU 
1847, p. 19). In Sicily, the works by which Empedocles, 
it is said, brought the water into the town of Belinus, 
are no longer visible ; but it is probable that, like those of 
Syracuse, they consisted chiefly of tunnels and jiijies laid 
under ground. The system of conduits in Syracuse which 
Thucydides says (vi. 100) the Athenians partly destroyed 
on the Sicilian expedition, still supplies the town with an 
abundance of drinkable water ; and at i»ne point, where 
the tunnel juisses under the sea to the island of (Irtygio,. 
jjresents what has long been regarded os u remarkable 
achievement for early times. An example (»f what appears 
to have been the earliest form of aqueduct in Greece has 
been discoveied in the island of Cos (Hoss, iii. 

p. 131), iKisidu the fountain Burinna on Mount Oromedon. 
It consists of a bell-shaped chamber, built underground in 
the hill side, to receive the water of the spring and keep 
it cool ; a shaft rising from the top of the chamber MUjqdied 
fresh air. From this reservoir the water was led by a 
subterranean channel, 35 metres long and 2 metres high. 

Of the constructions for the conveyance of water in Italy 
in early times, there is an example at I'usctdum, consist- 
ing of an oblong Imsin, divided into several chambers, 
which received the water of a spring, and then distributed 
it by pipes (iuH^ jhtulw) or canals. The basin is built of 
blocks of stone, which, along the sides, overlap each other, 
till they meet and form a roof- a principle of building 
which was afterwards supplanted by vaulting, and which 
occurs also in the earliest Greek masonry. The pijMJS were 
either of lead or baked clay. When the course lay in soil, 
gullies were cut and conduits of masonry built within 
them. When rocky ground intervened, tunnels were 
j j)ierced, and in both ca.ses shafts (Hpiramm^ lumen) were 
made at intervals of about 240 feet, to admit light and 
fresh air. The inside of the walls of these channels 
received a coating imjiervious to water, conifsised of chalk 
and crushed fragments of tile. Where the course was 
interrupted by an inequality in the ground, a vertical pipe 
(venter) was placed reaching to the surface or above it. 
The water rushing up this [»ij)e was freshened by contact 
with the air, and again fell back to the new course which 
it had to take. Works of this kind, undertaken for the 
public convenience, were jiaid for out of the public jmrse, 
a tax being levied for the use of the water. 

If, to obtain a proper incline, the water-course had to Ije 
carried above ground, the simple ])lan was to sup|>ort it on a 
stone wall, and in this case the conduit itself was also built of 
blocks of stone, coated with a stucco inq)ervious to water. 
But since a solid wall across a valley would have cut off 
the usual traffic, it was found necessary to break up the 
wall, by means of arches, into a series of pillars, and with 
thb commenced the system of aqueduct bridges, which 
have proved to be the most striking monuments of the 
Roman empire. As perhaps the l>est known instance of 
this double purpose, of an archway under which traffic 
might |>as8, and over which water might be conveyed, there 
is the Porta Maggiore at Rome (Plate III.) The waters 
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conveyed over it in two separate channels, are the Aqua 
Claudia and the Anio Novus, and from the three inscrip- 
tions above the arches it appears — (1.) that the Emperor 
Claudius had constructed the so-called Aqua Claudia Aque- 
duct^ from the springs Cfieruleus and Curtius, 45 miles 
from Home; (2.) that the same emperor had constructed 
the so-called Anio Novus Aqueduct from the 6 2d milestone 
from Home ; (3.) that the Ernjierors Vespasian and Titus 
had restored these splendid undertakings of Claudius. 
Both aqueducts hod been begun by Caligula, 38 a.d., and 
were completed ten years after by Claudius. The two 
springs from which the Aqua Claudia took its rise were in 
the Sabine hills near the 35th milestone, on the Via Sub- 
lacensis. Jt was augmented by j>art of the Aqua Martia, 
famous for tJie goodness of its water, and, owing to bends 
in the course, reached the length of 45 miles, as stated in 
the inscription, 35 miles of it being under and 10 above 
ground, Anio Novus, so called to distinguish it from 
an older aqueduct, the Anio Vetus, took its rise in the 
river Anio at the 62d mile.stone, on the rood just named, 
the water being first collected in a large basin, where it 
was allowed to purify itself. At the 3 2d milestone it was 
augmented by the clearer water of the spring, llcrm- 
UineuK The entire length of 62 miles was partly above 
and partly below ground. About 6 miles from Horae it 
approached the A()ua Claudia, and from that point the 
two waters travelled together to the city in two distinct 
channels, one above the otlier, and 8U])])orted by a chain 
of arches, which at one jda<;e reached the height of 109 
feet. Hut in height these arches must yield to those of 
the aqueduct at Nisines, the ancient Neniausus, erected in 
the time of Augustus, which rose to 180 feet. The Pont 
du Card, as the aqueduct at Nismes is now called, consists, 
08 will be soon from J*lttto IV., of tlireo rows of arches 
striding across the valley of the river Cardon. In the 
lowermost row arc six arches, of which one has a span of 
75 feet, the others each GO feet. In the second row are 
twelve arclie.s, each with a s])an of 75 feet. In the third 
row are thirty-six smaller arches, immediately above which 
was the water-course. As a bridge, the Pont du Card 
bus no rival for lightness and boldness of design among 
the existing remains of works of this class carried out in 
Homan times. 

Besides tlie two principal aqueducts at Homo already 
described, there remain to Iks noticed twelve more whi( h 
assisted in the supply of water for the city. Those are (1.) 
Aqua Aitia, which took its rise at the foot of the Alban 
mountains on the Prasueste road, Initween the 7th and 8tli 
milestones, and measured from its source to the Porta 
Trigomina 11,180 jmcea, of which 11,130 wore bclow' 
ground. It appears to have been the first inqsortaut enter- 
prise of the kind at Home, and was the work of the old 
Censor Appius Claudius, from whom it derived its name. 
The date of its construction was the year of Home 442, 
according to Krontinus, an overseer of aqueducts (mmior 
<iqMar\m) under the empire, whose work De Atiuoiduct, 
%rh, Hmmv we still i>o.sso88. (2.) Anio Vetus, constructed 
forty years after the last-mentioned aqueduct, by the Censor 
Manlius Curius Dentatus, with the help of L. Papirius 
'Censor, who finished it. From its source near Tivoli, on 
the left side of the Anio, it flowed 43,000 paces, of w^hich 
42,779 were below ground, and 221 above. At the dis- 
tance of 2 miles from Home (Frontinus, i. 21) it parted 
into two courses, one of which led to the horii asiniani, 
and was thence distributed ; while the other {reettu ductw) 
led by the temple of Spes to the Esquiline gate, the site 
of which was near the modern Villa Negroni, where, in 
1861, was found a subterranean conduit and an inscribed 
atone, which left no doubt as to its having been one of the 
atones set up to mark the distances of the Anio Vetus. 
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(3.) Aqua Martia, rising on the left side of the Via 
Valeria, traversed 61,710 paces, of which 54,247 were 
underground, and the remaining distance carried partly on 
solid wall and partly on arches. It was the work of 
Quintus Martius Hex, not of Ancus Martius the fourth 
king of Home, as Pliny (AT.//., xxxL 3) fancied, and took 
its name from its constructor. Its waters were celebrated 
for their coolness and excellent quality. (4.) Aqua Tbpula, 
from its source in the district of Tusculum, flowed 10,000 
paces, mostly above ground, and on the same series of 
arches as carried the Aqua Martia, but at a higher level. 
It was the work of the Censors Cn. Servilius Ciepio and 
L. Crassus Longinus, and was completed in tlie year 
126 B.c. Again, partly on the same structure of arches, 
and with a still higher channel, flowed — (5.) Aqua Julia, 
from a source near that of the last-mentioned aqueduct to 
within 7000 paces of the walls of Home, where the joint 
waters were received in a reservoir, and thence distributed 
in various channels to the city. Its entire length was 
15,426 paces. It was constructed in the year 34 b.c. 
by Marcus Agrippa, to whose zeal to meet public wants 
in this direction were due the two other aqueducts — 
(6.) Aqua Viroo, and (7.) Aqua Orabra or Damnata, 
the former as well known for the goodness of its water as 
was the latter for the inferiority which procured it the 
designation of Damnata. The Aqua Virgo, from its origin 
at a copious spring in a marsh on the Collatine way, not 
far from the ancient (labii, measured 14,105 paces, along 
which it was conveyed in pipes, partly under and partly 
above ground, on a solid substructure or on arches. It 
was coinj>leted in the year 48 b.c. (8.) Aqua Alsie- 
TiNA or Augusta rose in Etruria, on the Via Claudia, 
and travelled 22,172 paces, of which 358 were on arches. 
It was the work of Augustus, whose object was to furnish 
by it water for gardens and other than drinking purposes. 
(9.) Aqua Trajana, rising in Lake Sabatinus (Bracciano), 
was constructed by Trajan. (10.) Aqua Alexandrina, 
rising in the district of Tusculum, was the work of Alex- 
ander Sevorus. (11.) Aqua Septimiana seems to have 
been only a branch led from the Aqua Julia to supply the 
baths of the emperor from whom it takes its name, Septi- 
luius Soverus. (12.) Aqua Aujkntina rose on Mount 
Algidus ; at whose instance it was made is unknown. Of 
the fourteen aqueducts which supplied ancient Home, three 
remain in use at the present time, furnishing the modern 
city with abundance of water. The first of the three is the 
Aqua Virgo, now’ known os Fontana di Trevi, supplying the 
best water in Home. It was restored by Pope Pius IV. 
The next is the Aqua Claudia, knowm as the Aqua Felice or 
di Termini, w’hich was restored by Sixtus V. The third is 
the Aqua Trajana, called, from the Pope who restored it, 
viz., Paul V., Aqua Paole. 

At regular intervals along the course of an aqueduct 
w’ere built reservoirs {c<uteUa\ to enable repairs to be 
made at any point, and also to let off wrater for the |>opula- 
tion of the district through which it passed. It was the 
law that material necessary for repairs should be supplied 
from the private property nearest to where the d^age 
was, and should be conveyed at the cost of the owmer of 
such property. Ca»tdla of smaller dimension were also 
required in many parts of the city. Of these, it was said, 
there were 247 in Rome. To allow the water to purify 
itself before being distributed in the city, large basins 
{piscinof limarias) were built outside the wralls. For the 
})roces8 of purification salt was used (Vitruvius, viii.) 
These piscinas were covered in writh a vaulted roof, and 
were usually on a colossal scale, as in the example still pre- 
served at Fermo, which consists of two stories, each having 
three oblong basins communicating with each other ; or the 
Piscina Mirabile at Baiae, which is covered in by a vaulted 
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roof, supported on foriy-eight pillars^ and perforated to 
, permit the escape of foul air. Two stairs lead by forty 
steps to the bottom of the reservoir. In the middle of the 
ba^ is a inking to collect the deposit of the water. The 
walls and pillars are coated with a stucco so hard as to resist 
a tool. The oversight of aqueducts was placed, in the 
times of the republic, under the sadiles and censors, 
though the latter appear to have taken ])art in work of this 
kind rather from their financial interest in the matter. 
Under the empire this task devolved on special officials 
styled CtmUoreB Aquarum, 

Among aqueducts outside of Italy, constructed in Roman 
times and existing still, the most remarkable, next to the 
Pont du Gard at Nismes already described, are — (I.) The 
aqueduct bridges at Segovia and Tarragona in Spain, the 
former being 2400 feet long, with 159 arches of greatly 
admired masonry, in two tiers, and reaching the height of 
102 feet. The bridge at Tarragona is 87 G feet long, and 
83 feet high. (2.) At Mayonce are the ruins of an 
aqueduct 16,000 feet long, and carried on from 500 to 600 
pillars. Similar witnesses of Roman occupation are to be 
seen in Dacia, Africa, and Greece. (3.) The aqueduct at 
Metz (figured on Plate IV.), which originally extended 
across the Moselle, here very broad, conveyed to the city 
an abundance of excellent water from Gorsa. From a 
large reservoir at the source of the aqueduct the water 
passed along subterranean channels built of hewn stone, 
and sufficiently spacious for a man to walk in them upright. 
Similar channels received the water after it had cro&sed the 
Moselle by this bridge, at the distance of about G miles 
from Metz, and conveyed it to the city. The bridge con- 
sisted of only one row of arches. The middle arches have 
given way under the force of the river, but the others are 
still perfectly solid. (4.) On Plate HI. is figure^l one of 
the principal bridges of the aqueduct of Antioch, 700 feet 
long, and at the deepest point 200 feet high. The lower 
part consists almost entirely of solid wall, and the upper 
part of a series of arches with very massive pillars. The 
masonry and design are rude. The water supply was drawn 
from several springs at a place called Battel ma, about 4 
or 5 miles from Antioch. From these separate 8pring.s 
the water was conducted by channels of hewn stone into a 
main channel, similarly constructed, which traversed the 
rest of the distance, being carried across streams and 
valleys by means of arches or bridges. (5.) At the village 
of Morea, about an hour's distance N.W. from the town of 
Mytilene, is the bridge of an aqueduct, figured on I’late 
III. The water-course is carried above massive pillars 
built of large hewn blocks of grey marble, and connected 
by means of three rows of arches, of which the upjiermost 
is of brick. The bridge extended about 500 feet in length, 
and at the deepest was from 70 to 80 feet high. Judged 
by the masonry and the graceful design, it has been 
thought to be a work of the age of Augustus. Remains of 
this aqueduct are to be seen at Larisson Lamarousia, an 
hoar’s distance from Morea, and at St Demetri, two hours 
and a half from Ayasso, on the rowl to Vasilika. 

The aqueduct near Sjxdeto, which now serves also as a 
bridge, is deserving of notice as an early instance of the 
use of the pointed arch, belonging as it does to the 7th 
or 8th century. It has ten arches, remarkable for the 
elegance of their design and the airy lightness of their 
proportions, each over 66 feet in span, and about 300 feet 
in height (See Plate IV.) 

The aqueduct of Pyrgos, near Constantinople (figured on 
Plate IIL), is a remarlmble example of works of this class w- 
ried out in the later times of the Roman empi^ It consists 
of two branches, of which only one is seen in elevation on 
•the plate. The other branch stood nearly at right angles 
to thw, and is seen partly on the plan. From this ctreum- 
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stance it was called the Bended or Crooked Aqueduct, to 
distinguish it from another termed the Long Aqueduct, 
situated near the source of the waters. The branch seen 
in elevation extends 670 feet in length, and is 106 feet in 
height at the deepest j)art. It is composed of three rows 
of arches, those in each row increasing in width frotiv the 
bottom to the top — an arrangement very pro|>erly intro- 
duced with the view of saving materials without diminishing 
the strength of the work. The two upper rows consisted 
of arches of semicircles, the lower of Gothic arches ; and 
this circumstance serves to fix the date of the structure, as 
these last were not introduced until the 10th century. The 
breadth of the building at the base was 21 feet, and it 
diminished witli a regular batter on each side to the to]>, 
whore it was only 1 1 feet. The base also was protected 
by strong buttresses or counterforts, erected against each 
of the pillars. The other branch of the aqueduct was 300 
feet long, and consisted of twelve semiiurcular arches. 

This aqueduct serves to convey to Constantino])lo tho 
waters of the valley of Belgrade, one of tho principal 
sources from wliieh the city is sup]»lied. These are situated 
on the heights of Mount Jbemus, tho extremity of the 
Balkan Mountains, which overliangs tho Black Sea. Tho 
water rises altoiit 15 nules from tho city, and between 
3 and 4 miles west of the village of Belgrade, in three 
sources, which run in three deep and very confined 
valleys. These unite a little ]>elow tho village, and then 
are collected into a largo reservoir. After flowing a mile 
or two from this reservoir, the waters are augmented by 
two other streams, and conveyed hy a channel of stone to 
the Crooked Aciueduct. From this they are conveyed to 
another which is the Ix)iig Ajpnsduct ; and then, with 
various accessions, into a third, termed the Aquetluct of 
Justinian. From this they enter a vaulted conduit, which 
skirts tho hills on the left side of tho valley, and crosses a 
broad valley 2 miles below tho A(]uedu(!t of Justinian, 
by means of an acjueduct, with a double row of arcades of 
a very beautiful construction. The conduit thou jiroccseds 
onward in a circuitous route, till it reaches tho reservoir 
of Egri Ka{>an, situated just w'ithout and on Uie walls of 
the city. From this the water is conilucted to tho various 
quarters of the city, and also to the reservoir of St Sophia, 
which supi>Iics the seraglio of the grand signior. The 
Long Aqueduct is more imposing by its extent than tho 
Croijked one, but is far inferior in tho regularity of design 
and dis[>osition of tho materials. It is evidently a work 
of the Turks. It consists of two rows of arcades, tho lower 
l>eing forty-eight in number, and tho upj»er fifty. Tho 
whole length was alK)Ut 2200 feet, and the height 80 feet. 
Tho Aqu^uct of Justinian is a very excellent work, and 
without doubt one of the finest monuments which remain to 
us of the Middle Ages. It consists of two rows of large 
arcades in the jioint^ style, with four arches in each. Those 
of the lower story have 52 feet of H])an, the upper ones 40 
feet. The piers are supjiorted by strong buttresses, and at 
different heights they have little arches passing through 
them, which relieve the deadness of the solid pillar. The 
length of this aqueduct is 720 feet, and the height 109 
feet. This aqueduct, though it l>ears the name of Justinian, 
was probably erected in the time of Constantine. 

Brides the waters of Belgrade, Constantinople was 
supplied from several other principal sources, one of which 
took its rise on the heights of the same mountains, 3 
or 4 miles east of Belgi^e. This was conveyed in a 
similar manner by an arched channel, elevated, when it 
was necessary, on aqueduct bridges, till it reached the 
northern parts of the city. It was in the course of this 
aqueduct that the contrivance of the Mouterasi or hydraulic 
ol^lisks, described by Andreossy (in his voyage to the 
Black 8m and account of the Thracian Bosphorus) was 
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constructedi which excited some attention, as being 
An improyeroent on the method of conducting water by 
aqueduct bridges. ** The souterasi,” says Andreossy, “are 
masses of masonry, having generally the form of a truncated 
pyramid or an Egyptian obelisk. To form a conduit with 
sout^rasi, we choose sources of water, the level of which is 
several feet higher than the reservoir by which it is to be 
•distributed over the city. We bring the water from its 
•sources in subterranean canals, slightly declining until we 
come to the borders of a valley or broken ^ound. We 
there raise on each side a souterosi, to which we adaj)t 
vertically IcAdon pii)es of determinate diameters, ]>laced 
parallel to the two opposite sides of the building. These 
])ipOH are disjoined at the upper part of the obelisk, which 
forms a sort of basin, with wdiich the j>ii)C8 are connected. 
I’he one j)ermit8 the water to rise to the level from whence 
it had descended ; by the other, the water descends from 
this level to the foot of the souterasi, whore it enters 
another canal under ground, which conducts it to a second 
and to a third soiitenisi, where it rises and again descends, 
as at the last station. Here a reservoir receives it and 
•distributes it in ditTerent directions by orifices of which 
tlie discharge is knowm.’^ Again he says, “it requires but 
little attention to perceive that this system of conducting 
tubes is nothing but a series of syphons open at their 
upper jiart, and communicating with each other. The 
cxjiense of n conduit by souterosi is estimated ot only ono- 
fifth of that of an n(|ucdiict wdtli arcades.** There seems 
to be really no advantage in tliese pyramids, further 
than as tliey servo the puipose of discharging the air 
which collects in tlio j>i[>os. They are in themselves an 
•evident obstruction, and tJie water w'ould flow more freely 
without any intcrruiition of the kind. In n'gard to the 
leaden j)ii>es, again, they would have reijuired, with so 
little head jiressuro as is stated, to be used of very extra- 
ordinary dimensions to jiass the same quantity of water os 
was discharged along the arched conduits. There is some- 
thing, therefore, wliicli would require explanation in the 
account Andreossy gives of these jjyramids, if, indeed, he 
did not misunderstand the nature of them. 

The otlier ])rincipal source from which Oonstantinoplo is 
supplied, is from the high grounds G or 8 miles west of 
the town, from which it is conducted by conduits and 
arches, in the same manner as the others. Tlie sujiply 
drawn from all these sounx's, as detailed by Andreossy, 
ainounteil to 400,000 cubic feet jier day. The charge of 
the w'aier-w’orks at t\uistantino[>le belongs to a body of 
300 *rurks and 100 Albaneso Greeks, who form almost 
an hereditary profession. 

In ancient Kgyj»t and Habylonia a different problem of 
water supply was presented, both countries being flat and 
traversed by groat rivers, from which they wore subject to 
regular inundations. Hence canals with largo basins took 
the j)lace of the aqueducts of Greece and Rome, and the 
stupendo\is scale on wdiich in Egypt the waters (ff the Nile, 
and in Rabylonia the waters of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
wore utilised, w'os a marvel to ancient travellers. 

In Franco various aqueducts have l>een formed after the 
manner of the Romans. The most remarkable are those 
constructed in the reign of Louis XIV., at vast expense, 
for conducting water from Marly to Versailles. The famous 
aqueduct bridge of Maintonon, which was erected for con- 
veying the waters of the River Eure to Versailles, is without 
doubt, in point of magnitude and height, the most magni- 
ficent structure of the kind in the w^orld. In Plate IV. 
a view is given of a portion of this work, on the same 
scale as the others there represented. Had the whole 
been delineated on the same scale, it w^ould have extended 
to four times the breadth of the plate. It extends 
about 4400 feet in length, that is, about five-sixths 
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of a mile, is upwards of 200 feet in height, and con- 
tains 242 arcades, each divided into three rows, forming 
in all 726 arches about 50 feet span. Of the subterranean 
aqueducts in France the finest is that of Arcueil, which 
serves to conduct water to that village. It is 44,300 feet 
in length, or upwards of 8 miles, extending from the 
valley of Arcueil to the castle at the gate of St Jaqnes, all 
built of hewn stone. It is about 6 feet in height, and 
has on each side a foot-path 18 inches wide; it has a 
declivity of 1 foot in 1300. Another aqueduct of this 
kind is that of Hocquancourt, })art of the system which 
brings water to Versailles ; it is 11,760 feet in length, or 
upwards of 2 miles, and has a declivity in its whole course 
of only 3 feet. In some parts of its course it was necessary 
to make excavations 80 or 90 feet deep, which rendered 
the execution very difficult. 

The great waterworks that supply the city of Marseilles 
with the water of the Durance, by a canal about 60 miles 
in length, are among the boldest undertakings of the kind 
in modern times. This canal, begun in 1839, and com- 
pleted in 1847, is conveyed through three cliains of lime- 
stone mountains by forty-five tunnels, forming an aggregate 
length of 8^ miles, and across numerous valleys by a(iue- 
ducts ; the largest of which, the Aqueduct of Roquefavour, 
over the ravine of the River Arc, about 5 miles from Aix, 
surpasses in size ancl altitude the ancient Pont du Gard. 
The immense volume of w'ater, which passes at the rate of 
198,000 gallons i)cr minute, is carried across as in the old 
Roman aqueducts by a channel of masonw'ork. The height 
of this aqueduet is 262 feet, and its lengtli 1287. 

One other acjueduct of modern construction is worthy of 
notice. In those parts of British India where the fall of 
rain is scanty and uncertain, recourse is had to artificial 
irrigation, and the waters of many of the rivers of the 
country have been rendered available for this purpose by 
means of public works constructed by the Government. 
Of these the most important is the Ganges Canal, which 
traverses the North-Western Provinces of Bengal, and dis- 
tributes over their vast area nearly tlie whole volume of the 
waters of the Ganges. The canal begins at the point w'here 
the river issues from the mountains, and enters the plains 
of Bengal. About 20 miles from its source, the line of the 
canal crosses the valley of the Solani river, and the works 
for effecting the transit are designed on a scale worthy of 
the undertaking. The valley is betw^een 2 and 3 miles 
in width. An earthen embankment is carried across, raised 
on an average betw^een 16 and 17 feet above the surrounding 
country, and having a width of 350 feet at its base, and 
290 feet in the upper jArt. This embankment forms the 
bed of the canal, which is protected by banks 12 feet in 
depth, and 30 feet wude at the top. To preserve these 
banks from the effaotB of the action of the water, lines of 
masonry formed into steps extend on each side throughout 
their entire length. The Solani river is crossed by an 
aqueduct 920 feet long, having side walls 8 feet thick and 
12 deep, the depth of the water being 10 feet. The water 
of the canal passes through two separate channels. That 
of the River Solani flows under fifteen arches, having a 
B}>an of 50 feet each, constructed in the most substantial 
manner, and springing from piers resting on blocks of 
masonry sunk into the bed of the river. The cost of the 
aqueduct was upwards of XI 60,000. In grandeur of design, 
solidity of construction, and, above all, in extensive utility, 
it may challenge competition with any similar work in the 
world. 

Within the last century, the invention and improvement 
of the manufacture of cast iron has completely changed 
the mode of conducting water into cities, by the introduction 
of cast-iron pipes instead of the stone conduits of formei; 
times. These pipes can now be formed of almost any 
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dimensioDBi and united together into a continued series so 
closely as to prevent the escape of the water even under a 
violent pressure, arising from the altitude of the fountain- 
head. They enable us, therefore, to take advantage of 
and give effect to the fundamental principle of hydrostatics, 
that the fluid tends cbntinuaily to a level, even though 
it be confined in the smallest or most complicated system 
of pipes ; so that however low it be carried in any valley, 
or to whatever distance, still it will rise on the opposite 
side to the original altitude of the fountainhead— a principle 
which is most important indeed in such works, seeing that 
by it we are not restricted, as the Homans were, almost to 
a perfect level in the line of the conduit. Wo have seen 
that, for the purpose of attaining this level or very gentle 
declivity all along the conduit, they were under the 
necessity of raising it by arcades continued in one unbroken 
series, frequently 30 or 40 miles in extent ; and, in addition 
to this, they had often to prolong the length of the track by 
a circuitous route, turning and winding for miles out of its 
course, for the very purpose of increasing its length. 

But the use of pipes enables us to dispense with these 
long arcades all raised nearly to the same level with the 
fountainhead ; because the conduit may be varied in its 
level to any extent, and still will rise at last to its original 
altitude. The pipes, therefore, are merely laid all along 
the surface of the ground, with a cover of 2 or 3 feet of 
soil to jdace them beyond the reach of frost. To prevent, 
however, the frequent or abrupt alternations of rise and 
fall, any sudden inequalities in the ground are equalised 
by cuttings and embankments, but not to anything like the 
extent that would be required to raise the whole to a level. 
This, therefore, forms a very great iinjirovement in the 
method of conducting w^ater, the greatest indeed which has 
ever been made in this important branch of practical 
mechanics. That it was not intnKluced by the Homans, is 
not to be ascribed, as many have siqjposed, to their ignor- 
ance of the hydrostatic principle that the fluid w'ould ri.se to 
a level in the opposite branches of the same train of pijjcs. 
They w'ere well ac(|uainted with this principle, and a portion 
of a leaden pipe, supposed to have been used in the l»aths 
of Caracalla, has been found, which sets this matter at 
rest ; but, from the low state of the arts at that period, 
they were unable to give efiect to the principle. They IumI 
not the means of fabricating pij>es of such a magnitude as 
would have been required for the enormous quantities of 
water consumed in Rome, and at the same time, of strength 
sufficient to withstand the pressure from the fountainhead. 
Load was the only material that could be used by them for 
the purpose ; and besides the enormous thickness tliat so 
weak a material would have required, and the imprac> 
ticability of their forming pipes, and uniting them together 
endwise, they were too well acquainted with the tendency 


[ of lead to render the water unwholesome by its i)oi8onou8 
impregnation. The use of cast iron was quite unknown. 
There remained, therefore, no resource but in the aque- 
ducts, which, though attended no doubt with vast expense, 
and requiring great enterprise, skill, and patience, were 
yet attainable by these means, and formed when complied 
a simple and very perfect mode of eflecting the object. 
Now, however, when the manufacture of cast iron has been 
brought to such perfection, and methods contrived for 
uniting perfectly together all the pi|)es into one con- 
nected train, this inijiroved system has been universally 
adopted. 

In former editions of this work (under this heading) the 
works of the Edinburgh Water Company, undertaken in 
1819, and designed by Mr Jardine, civil engineer, were 
described ; but as there is little which can proj)orly come 
under the popular definition of Aqueduct, they will bo more 
consistently referred to in the article Waterworks. 

Crt^ton Ai/ufduct, Knv Vork, 

The (Voton A(pieduct, by which the city of Now York 
is supplied with water, W’os justly regarded at the time of 
its execution, from 1837 to 1842, os one (►f the incist 
magnificent works of the kind in nu)clern times (figs. 1 to 5), 
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Its length from the Croton Lake to the receiving reservoir is 
38] miles. The original reservoir, called Croton Lake, is 
fornie<i by an ciiilmnkinent across the Croton C'reek, a small 
stream of wholesome water falling into the Hudson. It 
covered 400 acres, and ccjiitained about 500,000,000 gallons 
(d water. To the valley of the Jlar- 
letii River, a distance of 33 miles, the 
a(|ucduc!t (fig. 2,) is built of stone, 
brick, and cement, arched over and 
under, 6 feet 3 inches wide at tlio 
lK>tt<im, 7 feet 8 indies at the top, 
and 8 feet 5 inches high, and capable 
of discharging 60,000,000 gallons j>er Fia. 2.— Tunnel In 
day. It is carried over the Harlem wift ground. 
Valley in iron j)i|>es, laid upon a magnificent l»ridgo (figs. 3 
and 4) 1460 feet long, constructed of arches 114 feet aliove 
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liigh-water mark at Yorkville. These pi|)e8 passed into a j 
receiving reservoir ca]:iableof holding 150,000,000 ^lons, | 
and from thence the water was conducted for 2| miles to a 
distributing reservoir, containing 20,000,000 gallons, by a 
double line of iron pipes, 3 feet in diameter. From this 
reservoir the water was distributed to the city. 

^The Croton water was originally introduced into New 
York iu 1842, when the population was about 450,000 


I persons, and from that time to 1848, 18,000,000 gallons 
fjer day gave an abundant supply. In 1872, with a popu- 
lation of 1,000,000 persons, the quantity required was 
88,000,000 gallons per day. Thus, between 1848 and 
1872, while the population little more than doubled, the 
consumption of water increased nearly fi ve times. Th is fact, 
coupled with severe droughts in 1870 and 1871, when the 
natural volume of the Croton River fell to 27,000,000 
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gallons per day, caused great anxiety, and sbew^ the 
necessity of largely extended works It was estimated 
that the basin above the Croton Dam, 

839 square miles in area, would give 

300.000. 000 gallons per day on the 
average, if the water could l>e iinjjoundcd, 
and that, therefore, abundant water could 
be obtained by increasing the number 
or capacity of the impounding reser- 
voirs. New reservoirs were therefore 
projected, one of which, to contain 

3.000. 000.000 gallons, was (!X])ected to 
be coin])leted in llie autuinn of iHTli. 

With this the gross stomgcj would bci 
4, (170,000, 000 gallons, in addition to 
the daily jiroduce of tlie (Voton Jtivcr, 
which, at its iniiiirniiiri as stated, is 

27.000. 000 gnllons jxr day. Another 
reservoir to contain 3,700,000,000 gal- 
lons was also jirojected, and will, it is presumed, bo con- 
structed wJjeii necessary (fig. 5). To meet the growing de- 
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inand for water, tln^ reservoirs were not only incri'ased as 
described, but the m(*aii8 of distribution were largely ex- 
tended, and in one j)art of tlie city six lijios of jjipes 4 
feet in diameter M’ere laid side by side. 


^ 1 / anvh ester J Fd terworks, 

Tlie works by which the city of Manchester and its 
suburbs are now supplied with water, and wdiich have 
been in course of construction from the year 1848 to 
the present time (1874), are jierhaps, in some respects, 
the most stupendous works of the kind which have over 
been constructed, in which dilliculties of no ordinary char- 
acter have been successfully overcome, The.se remarks, 
liowever, relate especially to the impounding reservoirs, 
which are seven in number, with embankments varying 
from 70 to 100 feet above the level of the valley in wdiich 
they are constructed, and cannot, therefore, be proj)erly 
alluded to here. As the conveyance of the water to the 
city is, however, by aqueduct, a few words explanatory of 
the general scheme will bo necessary. 

The water is collected from the river Ethcrow and its tri- 
butaries, wdiich, rising on the westerly slope of the Pennine 
chain of hills, flow* into the river Mersey, and so into the Irish 
Sea. The drainage groxind from which the water is collected 
lies nearly midway between Manchester and Sheffield. Its 
area is about 19,300 acres. It rises in parts to an elevation 
of about 1800 feet above the level of the sea, and about 
1200 or 1300 feet above the deep and romantic valley of 
Longdendaloy in which the main collecting reservoirs are 
situated. The district consists of the shales and sandstones 
which constitute the lower portion of the Coal Measure 
formation — the upper millstone grit forming the cap of 
the steep escarpments on each side of the valley, while the 
lower millstone grit, which may be said to separate the 
Coal Measure shale from the limestone shale, is found in 
the bottom. The waters produced by this geological forma- 
tion are among the purest in the world. The spring water 
is especially brilliant, highly aerated, containing little or 


no foreign matter, and extremely soft. It b at all times 
very abundant, the district yielding much mow spring 
water than the usual quantity, in proportion to the area 
from which the springs issue. The quantity of water 
flowing from the drainage ground would, if wholly stored, 
afford a gross supply of about 40,900,000 gallons per 
day, of which about 13,000,000 gallons per day have to be 
delivered as compensation to the mills on the stream, 
leaving about 27,000,000 gallons |>er day as the supply 
available for the city and its suburbs. 

The water of heavy rains and wet seasons is collected in 
large impounding reservoirs, the gross capacity of which is 

4,233,000,000 gallons. In some of these reservoirs the 
turbid and coloured water is impounded, where it is allowed 
to settle and purify, and is subsequently given as compen- 
sation to the stream ; and in others, the pure water, when 
more than sufficient for the wants of the city, is collected. 
Here it is stored till required, and tlien given in addition 
to the spring water, when that is in itself deficient in 
quantity. The sj^ring water is separately collected, and 
conveyed to tlie city by aqueducts sjiecially constructed 
for the purpose. In heavy rains, which swell the streams, 
and esjieoially in autuinn, the water is discoloured, but by 
a simple and ingenious ctiiitrivance, every stream is made 
to separate its coloured water from its pure water — the 
coloured water being passed to reservoirs set apart for the 
storage of such water, and the pure water being sent at 
once to Manchester, or passed to reservoirs in which it is 
stored for future use. 

The atp led nets by which this water is conveyed from 
the springs and from the reservoirs, consist for the most 
part of tunnel and covered conduit, 6 feet in diameter, with 
a full of 5 feet in a mile, with cast-iron syphon pijies of 
large dimensions across one valley, which has to be passed 
before the highest service reservoir is reached. From this 
reservoir to the city, about 8 miles distant, cast-iron pi])es 
are laid along or under the public roods, to convey the 
water to various other reservoirs at lower elevations, from 
wdiich the rity and its suburbs are conveniently supplied. 

In the main valleys in which the spring water is col- 
lected, or the flood and turbid waters conveyed by separate 
channels, the aqueducts are chiefly open, and are, to a 
great extent, formed of concrete 6 inches thick on the 
sides and bottom, faced with dry stone pitching 9 inches in 
thickness. They are cheap, easily constructed, and per- 
fectly successful. 

The area aud cajiacities of all the reservoirs are as 
follows : — 


Fimio. 

Anw. 

CaiMcity. 

l>opth. 

Woodhoad, 

Acr««. 

13.5 

Osllons. 

1,235,000,000 

Feet. 

72 

Torside, 

160 

1,474,000,000 

84 

Rhodes WockI 

r>4 

600,000,000 

68 

Vale House 

63 

343.000,000 

40 

Uottoms, (estimated) 

46 

899,000,000 

60 

ArnBeld, 

89 

209,000,000 

52 

Holliiigworth 

13 

78,000,000 

52 

GodUy 

15 

61,000,000 

21 

Denton, No. 1, 

7 

80.000,000 

20 

Denton. No- 2, 

6 

23,000,000 

123,000.000 

20 

Gorton, Upiw, 

84 

26 

Gorton, Lower, 

23 

100,000.000 

29 

Prestwick, 

4i 

20,000,000 

22 


5904 

4,590,000.000 



Loch Katrine Aqueduct^ Glasgow, 

The Loch Katrine Aqueduct of the Glasgow Waterworks 
is the modem aqueduct which has most probably attract^ 
the largest share of public attention. 
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The appropriation of the beautiful waters of Loch Kat- 
rine — rendered classical bj Sir Walter Scott — the romantic, 
rugged, and almost impassable Highland country through 
which the aqueduct had to be constructed, and the distance 
from Loch Katrine to Glasgow, all contributed to lend a 
special interest to the undertaking. It is, however, a very 
simple work in itself, for, with but little artificial addition. 
Loch Katrine, Loch Venachar, and Loch Drunkie were 
converted into impounding reservoirs, the first for the 
supply of the city, and the twojatter for compensation. 

The area and cajmcity of these reservoirs are as follows : — 
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'rbt* length of the aqueduct from Lo<di Katrine to (Jlas- 
gow is about 35 miles, of which 27 may he ccmsidered as 
the acpuiduct j»roper. The remaining 8 consist of two 
lines of cast-iron pi[»e8, by which the water is conveyed 
from the large service reservoir at Mugdock to the city of 
Glasgow. The aqueduct is principally in tunnel or covenal 
conduit, but there are three valleys which are, crossed by 
iron syjdion j)ipesof large diameter, and there are numerous 
aqueduct bridges of varied character, suited to the peculi- 
arities of the districts in wliich they had to be constructed. 
The tunnels and covered conduits are 8 feet high and 8 
feet wide, with an inclination of 10 inches in a mile, and 
are capable of conveying about 50,000,000 gallons of water 
in twenty-four hours. The syphon jiipes acro8.s the valleys 
have an inclination of 1 in 1000, or about 5 feet in a 
mile, and it requires two pipes of 4 feet in diameter and 
one of 3 fe(;t in diameter, to convey the quantity of water 
in a day w’hich the aqueduct will deliver. 

The work required the greatest engineering a<-curacy 
and skill, and so jKsrfectly have the lines and levels been 
kept, that it w’as only ujx)ii the closest examination that 
the joinings in the tunnels could l»e detected. 

The work was commenced in the spring of 1855, ojKjned 
by her Majesty the Queen in October 1859, and finally 
completed in the course of 1800. 

The cost of the engineering works of the aqueduct, in- 
cluding the conversion of the various loch.s mentioned into 
reservoirs, and exclusive of land, and of the distribution 
of the winter in the city of Glasgow and its iieighbourhfKKl, 
was £608,000 ; but the gross cost of the water supply, in- 
cluding the purchase of two water companies, distribution, 
and everything, has been, to May 1873, £1,756,793. 

The following description of the aqueduct was given by 
the engineer at a banquet given to him in Glasgow after 
the completion of the works : — 

is impossible to convey to those who have not per- 
sonally inspected it, an impression of the intricacy of the 
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wild and beautiful district through which the aqueduct 
passes for the first 10 or 11 mUes after leaving Loch 
Katrine. From the narrow est i>oint at which it was found 
the ridge betw'een Loch Katrine and Loch Chon could be 
pierced, the country consists of successive ridges of the 
most obdurate rock, separated by deep wild valleys, *in 
which it was very difficult in the first instance to find a 
way. There were no roads, no houses, no building 
materials, — nothing which would ordinarily bo considered 
essential to the successful conq»lotion of a great engineering 
work for the conveyance of W'ater ; but it was a considera- 
tion of the geological character of the material, which gave 
all the romantic wildness to the district, that at once 
determined ino to adopt that j)articular mode of construc- 
tion w'hich has been so successfully carried out. For the 
first 10 miles, the rock consists of mi(*a schist and clay 
slate — close, retentive material, into which no water per- 
colates, and in whicli, consequently, few springs aie to be 
found. This rock, when (piarried, was unfit for building 
jmrposes ; there was no stone of a suitable descrijdion to 
be had at any reasonable cost or distance, no lime for 
mortar, no clay for piiddh‘, and no roads to convey material. 
Ordinary surfaeo eonstiuction, therefore, W’as out of the 
question ; but I saw that if tunnelling w ere boldly restarted 
to, there would be no difiienlty, beyond the eost and time 
required in blasting the rocks, in making a perfectly water 
tight and all-enduring aqueduct ; there would be no w^ater 
to hamjHT and delay us in the shafts and tunnels, and 
little would re(|uire traiisporting through the country but 
gunpowder and drill iron. This course was therefore 
determined upon, and my expectations have been realised 
to the very letter. The a(pH‘dnct may be considered as 
one continuous tunnel. As long as the work continued in 
the primary geological measures, we had no water ; and 
even after it entered the Old lied Sandstone, and whore it 
HuhHe(|Uently j)assed through trap rrs-k, there was much 
less than 1 expecttal ; so tliat our progress, at no part of 
the work, was evcT materially interfered with by those 
incidents which usually render mining operations costly 
and uncertain.” 

The rock, however, eH|K-cially the mica slate, provcfl 
extremely hard and dini< ult to work. At several points 
along the si<ie of Jjoch (lion the progress did not 
exceed 3 or 4 lineal yards in a month at each face, 
although the work was carried on day and niglit. 1'he 
average progress through the mica slate was about 5 yards 
in a month. In drilling the holes for Idasting, a fresh drill 
was re<juircd for every inrh in depth on the average, and 
al>out sixty drills were constantly in use at each face. 
The cost of the gunpowder alone, conhumed in the first 7 A 
miles of the a^pieduct, was £10,540, and there were about 
175 miles of fuse burned in firing it. The average cost 
j>cr yard of this length of the orjueduct was over £13, 
or £23,000 per mile. (Figs. 6 to 1 1 arc cross sectioriH 
of the otjueduct, showing tlie general construction in 
various kinds of ground.) The built and tunnelled part is 
all capable of passing 50,000,000 gallons per /lay. 

The aqueduct bridges over the ravines arc somewhat 
[Kjruliar, vary ing in character according to the circumstances 
of the district. In the wiidctr and more inaccessible parts 
there are five extensive iron ones, vaiydng in length from 
124 to 332 yards, all of similar construction. (See fig. 
12.) At the ends of these bridges, in the shallowest parts 
of the ravines, the a^|ueduct has a cast-iron trough supi>orte(l 
on a solid dry stone embankment of the stone of the 
district, carefully set by hand ; the stone embankment being 
9 feet wide at top, with a batter of 3 inches to the foot on 
each side. The deeper parts of the ravines or valleys are 
crossed by malleable iron tubes 8 feet wide by Oj feet high 
inside, supported by piers at intervals of 50 feet. The 

II. — 20 
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bottoms and sides of these tubes are | inch thick, and the 
tops Yw thick, strengthened by angle and T iron. 
Fig. 13 shows a section of these tubes. The cast-iron 
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troughs (fig. 14) are 8 feet broad and 4 feet deep, and 
I inch thick, and were capable of passing at this depth 
upwards of 20,000,000 gallons a day. Provision was 



made for adding H feet to the height of the sides when 
additional water was re(|uire(l, and this has since been done. 
The ]»ottonis of 1-lie malleable-iron tubes are 3 feet below 



Fin. 12. — Iron Acjiieducts Hi (^nlcgarion. 


the bottoms of the troughs, so that they should always bo 
full of water, for the jmrpose of securing the same tempe- 
rature both in the bottom and top of the tubes, and so pro- 



Ficj. 13. — Suction through 
Iron 'I’ll In*. 



Fia. 14.— Scotioii through 
C’aKl-irou 'rrough. 


venting uiioiiual (expansion and contractiun. The aqueduct 
at the <‘rossing of small mountain streams (of whieh there 
were many) was carried in east-iron troughs similar to 
tho.se already described, supporteil ujum cust-irou beams 
over the space left for the stn;am. 

The tir.st deep valley which required to be crossed by 
jiiping is that of the Dueliray water, about hf) chains wide. 
The pi]>es fir.st laid down were 4 feet diameter in 9 feet 
length.s, with spigot and faucet joint.s, run up with lead in 
the usual way. At the lowest })oint the ]»i}>es are under a 
pressure of 1G5 feet, d'he river itself is crossed by cast- 
iron arched girders of GO feet span ; and here, us well us at 
the small basins at each end of the itijiing, and at all other 
places where masonry w’as retj^uired, provision was made 
for laying two additional lines of pipes, one 4 feet and the 
other 3 feet in diameter. These pipes have since been 
laid. After passing through the ridge of Old Red Sandstone 
conglomorato by the Oloshinoro tunnel, the aipieduet for 5 
miles is for the greater part in open cutting, with masonry 
sides, and a dry rubble arch covered with 2 feet of puddle, 
and then covered in. 

The Endrick valley, like that of the Puchray, is crossed 
by cast-iron syphon pipes for miles in length. Where 
they cross the river Endrick at the l>ottoin of the valley, 
the pipes are 1| inches thick, and have to sustain a pres- 
sure of 235 feet. The pipes are carried across small 
depressions in the valley by resting them upon stone piers, 
and at the crossing of two roads, and of the Forth and 
Clyde railway, they are further supported by cast-iron 


brackets. The pipes at these exjiosed places have flange 
joints, and they have been covered with woollen felt to 
prevent expansion and contraction. There is a short tunnel 
110 yards long on this length of pii»ing of dimensions 
sufficient to carry the three line.s of pipes. The construction 
of the aqueduct, for the 5 miles extending from the valley 
of the Endrick to the valley of the Blane, presents the same 
general features as tho.se already described. Good building 
stone was abundant in tliis district, and the bridges are all 



Fig. 15, — DuulrtiatU Aqueduct. 

of masonry. Fig. 1 5 is an elevation of one of the aque- 
duct bridges near Killearn at 19 miles from Loch Katrine ; 



and figs. 1C and 17 are details of the Ballew'an Aqueduct 
bridge (fig. 18). 



The piping across the Blane is about 54 chains long, 
with a depression of 125 feet. The Blane water itself is 
crossed by a stone bridge, and there are basins at each end 
of the pipes as before. The last piece of the aqueduct is a 
tunnel 2640 yards long, through a ridge of amygdaioidal 
trap, separating the valley of the Blane from the valley 
of the Allander. The tunnel is 250 feet below the summit 
of the hill 

Mr Bateman, at the lianquet referred to, summarised 
the works along the line of aqueduct in nearly the follow- 
ing words : — There are in the whole work eighty distinct 
tunnels, upon which forty-four vertical shafts have been 
sunk for facilitating and expediting the completion of the 
work.” Besides the tunnel at the commencement of the 
aqueduct, called the Loch Katrine Tunnel, 2325 yards in 
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length, and upwards of 500 feet below the summit of the 
hill, and the Mugdock Tunnel at the end of the aqueduct, 
2640 yards in length, there are “others, 700, 800, 1100, 
and 1400 yards in length. Not to speak of smaller con- 
structions, there are twenty-five important iron and masonry 
aqueducts over rivers and ravines, some 60 and 80 feet in 
height, with arches of 30 feet, 50 feet, and 90 feet in span. 
The number of jK‘i>ple employed, exclusive of iron-founders 



Fi-;. 19. — Fart .'v'cthiii <*(' L»h1i Kutniu* Aqufiliu-t. 


and niechiiniet^, ha.s generally l>een aUnit 3000 ; and for 
the greater part of these, huts and roads and all other 
aecoinniodation had to l>e provided, the country for the 
iiKtet pjirt Iwing of the wildest and ino.st inacceshil)le 

de.HcrijUioii.'’ — “At the picturesque, Murf and 

timber’ \illage of SebastojK)!, tis the miners called it, at tJie 
head of Loch C’hon, several hundreds of work-pet>j>h‘ were 
accoinnn-Hlated. IVovision stores, reading ns ^inK, a sch<»oI- 
house and ehurch, ami a resident medical man and school- 
master were provided for them.” 

The aqueduct from its cornnienceiuent at lAsdi Katrine 
to the Mugdock reservoir is 25 J miles long, 13 of whieh 
were tunnelled, 3^ mile.s are iron pijMng a<’ross valleys, and 
the remaining 9 miles consist (*f “cut and co\er” conduit l 
and hriilgc.s. Where the grouiel was cut open the conduit 
wa.> covere<l in, and tlie .surface restored afUT thea(|neduct 
was built. At the bridges the aqueduct is covered with 
tiiuUir to prevent its l»eing choked by snow. Most of them 
are furnished with grooves in the iiiasiinry to receive stop 
|>lanks, and with <li.scharge sluices to faciliute the emptying 
of tlie aqiietluct, when it i.s nec’essary to inspect or make 
rejmirs. Overflows are construeted at a number of the 
bridges, to discharge the water if it sliould be nece-HWiry to 
stop the flow’ .suddenly at any point. The total cost of the 
aqueduct at the time the water was introduced into the 
city Wiis £468,000, or an average of £18,000 per mile. 

It luis been alrea<ly stattal that the 4-feet [)ij»es across 
the Valleys on the line of aqueduct were intended ♦<> 
deliver 20,000,000 galloms a day. By the well-known 
modification of Eytehvein’s formula, deduced from I»u 
Boat’s exjieriinents and more elaborate formulic, the com- 
puted discharge is 21,500,0f)0 gallons a day neiirly, and l»y 
Weisbach's formula*, 21,750,000 gallons a day. These 
pipes, however, have dis<!hargod 24,000,000 gallons a day 
without their being completely gorged, and their ultimate 
discharge has therefore yet to be determine<L The wb<^>Ie 
of the pipes used in the works were coated with coal pitch 
and oil, according to the process |>atented by Dr It. A. 
•Smith of Manchester, and first used by Mr Itatenian in the 
Manchester Waterworks. This coating, when well done, 
imparts a smooth glassy surface to the pipes, and prevents, 
at least for a number of years, the usual, and it may be 
said, inevitable oxidation. \V eisbach found that for wo^en 
pipes 2^ and 4i inches diameter, the coefficient of resist- 
ance was 1*75 times as great as for “metallic pipes,^ 
giving a discharge about 1 4 per cent, less ; and M. Morin 
haip ^own, in a paper which it is believed is published in 
detail in the Memoirtt de$ SavanU Etranger$^ the influence 
the state of the surface has upon the dischaige of a pipe. 
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amounting, in cast-iron pipes coated with pitch, and in glass 
pi{>es, to an increase of nearly one-third in the discharge. 

It has also been pointed out by ^1. Morin, whose deduc- 
tions are principally from ohsorvatioiis by M. Darcy, 
director of the w’aterworks of Paris, that for large sizes fhe 
diameters of the pipes seem also to exercise a more decided 
influence on the discharge than has been hitherto ossigneil 
to theut. l^iite observations on the flow of gas through 
pi|»cs by M. Arson, engineer of the Paris Clas Company, 
tend to confirm tlie views of M. Morin. 

At the Mugdock Service Keservoir, 7 or 8 miles from 
Ci]a.sgt»\v, the water is iirst discharged into a basin, from 
wluch it pits.Hes over ca.st-iron gauge plates, 40 feet wide, 
brought to a thin edge. The dcptli of water ]»assiiig over 
thc.sc plates is rt'gularly recorded and tlie discharge (‘oin- 
puted. Fn»ni the basin the water falls into an upper 
dixi.sion of the main reservoir, about 2 acres in extent, and 
from this it is di.scluirged into the reservoir. Th(^ rcser- 
\oir has a wiitt*r surface of tiO acres, and a depth when full 
i>f 50 feet ; it <*ontaius 5 IS, 000,000 gallons, and is 317 feet 
aliovc orduanci‘ datum. It admits of repairs being made 
upon the aqueduct without inten u]»ting the supply of water 
to the city. Two earthen embankments were iieee.ssary to 
form the reservoir ; the main embankment is KK) )ards 
long and 68 feet high, and the lasterly embjinkmeiit 240 
yards long and 50 leet high, each with a puddle wall in 
the eentn‘, and pitching on tlie front slope in tlu: usual 
way. 

The water i.s drawn from the reservoir by pipes laid in a 
tunnel through the hill betw'eeu the two embatikuieniH, 
there being no pijK's tliroiigh the embankments lliemsi'lves. 

.\t the end ne.\t the reservoir there is u stand pipe so 
•irraiiged that wate^ can be drawn at various heights, and 
about 50 3 'ards frtuii the reservoir, the water passes into a 
circular well cut out of the roek, 40 b'et in diameter and 
63 feet deep, and is strained by passing through e<»pper 
j wire-elotli, 40 meshes to the inch, arranged in oak frames, 

I forming an inner w»*ll of oelagonal shape 25 feet diameter; 
i and from this lattei tlie water tinally pah.si;s into tlie two 
I lini« of pipes leading to the city. Wutm can also he 
I drawn direct from the gauge binli;, and from the upper 
I eoiiipurtinent of the re.servcnr into the straining well, by a 
line of 4 feet jiija’s through the ]>ottom of the. reservoir, 
1'hese work.s, including road and stream diversions, cost 
als)ut £56,000. 

The two pipes leading fnuii the straining well are eaeli 
42 inches diainetiT, and are intended to deliver the whole 
50,000,000 gallons a day ; but on emerging from the 
tunnel, w'hieli is 440 yards in hmgtli, they anj diminished 
to 30 inches, and they are continuerl of this size to the 
city. lVf*vision w’us iiuule for additional jiipes, which 
have since been laid. The different lines of pijiCH are 
= laid side by side for about 3 miles, after which they 
I diverge— one line being carried by the Great Western 
i Iload f(»r the supply of the low districts of the city, and 
I the other by Mary hill for the supply of the high districts. 
l*hese |>i|K:s come together again, and are arranged so as to 
coinmuniiate when necessary at St George’s Jload near the 
coiiiineiicement of the city, up to w'hich point their 
resjHTCtive lengths from tlie straining well are 7 miles fc^r 
the low district main, and 6^ miles for the high. Each 
of these lines of pi)»es crosses the Kiver Kelvin and the 
Forth and Clyde Canal, and at these places provision was 
made for additional i>ii>es. Eleven feet were added to the 
width of the Kelvin Bridge on the (ireat Western lioad, 
by cast-iron girders, to carry the low district mains. The 
two middle sjions are eacli 93 feet, and the two side arches 
37 feet sjian. 

The total cost of the works at their completion, in 1860, 
was as follows : — 
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Work at the Lochs, £> 86,000 

Aqueduct, 25i miles 468,000 

Mugdock Reservoir, 66,000 

Mam Pip^a, 86 inches diameter, . . 128,000 

Distribution in the city, 78,000 

Total lor works, ^ £761,000 

Land and Coinpensation, £70,000 

Varliamentary expenses, Kngineerin^(, 1 

and S-undrioH, / ’ 

167,000 

Total, £018,000 

r/rn?ia Waterirnrh's, 

A fitill more recent work, (iousiHtiiig mainly of aqueduct 
coimtruction, is the enterprise for suiqdying the city of 
Vienna with water. The water is obtained from the 
springs of Kaiserbrnnn and Stixenstein, both situated at 
tlic foot of the Styrian AIjks, which separate Austria from 
Styria. Thu Kaiserbrnnn spring is situated 1140 English 
feet above tlie Danube at Vienna, and the Stixenstein 
sjiring 990 foot. The water is conducted by a(pie<luct t(» 
a receiving reservoir at boseiihugel, 277 feet above the 
Danube, and distant 2 miles from Vienna. The length of 
the aquodnet from Kaiserljrunn to the receiving reservoir 
on the Jlosenhug(;l is 00 A English miles. A branch of 
3‘9 English miles eonduets the Stixenstein spring to this 
a<|uoduct. The gradients of the a(jui‘duet vary much in 
the upper or early j>arts ; but towards tlie end tbi'y become 
more regular. The gradients liave been thus varied for 
the purpose of keeping the canal as much as jiossible along 
the h'vel of tlie ground, so as fo avoid high embankments. 
In order to k(U‘p the water cool in summer, and to secure 
it from freezing in winter, the water is always 0 feet below 
the surface ; and in jdaces where cmbai|kments w'cre un- 
avoidable, tlie a(picdnet has been covered to the same 
extent. The size of the a(]ue<lnct varies from 4 feet G 
inches in height, hy 2 feet G indies in width, to G feet G 
inches in height, by 4 fe(?t in widtli. In order to facilitate 
the diseharg'*, and to reduce friction, the inside of the 
aqueduct has been ]>lastered with a coating 2 incln‘s 
thick of IVn'tlaiid cement and sninl, in the ])roportion of 
one of cement to two of sand. Tliis coating Avas laid on 
in tliree layers, the la.st being a very thin layer of jmre 
cement, Avhich, Avheii hardened, avos nibbed Avitb iron 
plates till it becunio perfectly smootli and jiolished. The 
Avork Avas commenced in the Avinter of 1809-70, and com- 
pleted in the month of Sejd-einbor 1873. Tlie aipieduct is 
constru(’ted for the piirjioso of supjdying about 3,200,000 
cubic feet per day, or 20,000,0(30 gallons. I'liero are 
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Flo. 20. — Ihuh'U Uri«lge, Vioima Waterworks (7 out of 43 arches). 


several important aqueduct bridges along the lino of Avorks. 
Of these the principal is the aqueduct of Jladen, Avhich 
consists of forty-three large arches, Avith spans varying 
from 5 klafters to 8i klafters, and the- greatest lieight 15 
klafters 5 feet 5 inches, or OG’G English feet, from the 
foundation of the pier to the toi) of the atpieduct. The 
arches are of briekAvork, as Avell as the Auulting of the 
canal. The piers, together Avith the backing of nrehe.s and 
the sides of the canal, are faced Avith ashlar, aiid tilled up 
with rubble masonry. Tlie canal is covered on tlie top 
with earth, which is then covered with 9 inches of }»aving 
in rubble masonry. 

The Modling Aqueduct is, although one of the shortest, 
perhaps the finest on the w'hole line of the works. It is 
situated in a very narroAv gorge, with high rocks rising on 


the side. The canal or aqueduct passes through a tunnel 
on one side, and after cros.sing the aqueduct enters imme- 


diately into another tunnel on the other. This aqueduct 
bridge consists of spans of 9 klafters, or 55 ‘98 English 
feet, in width, and is built entirely of bricks, with the 
exception that the piers are pointed with a.shlar. The 
abutments, the foundations of Avlii(;h arc excavated in the 
rock, are built of rubble masonry, faced with ashlar. The 
other chief aqueducts are — the one at Liesing with forty- 
six arches, very similar to that of Laden, and that of 
Mauer with thirteen arches, built of bricks, and making a 
fine curve across the valley. 

Thcreceivungrcservoir on the Ro.senhugel, Avhere the aque- 
duct ends, is divided into tAvo parts, capable together of 
holding 80,000 cubic feet Englisli. From this reservoir 
the Avater is taken to tAvo other distributing reservoirs, from 
which the city is supplied. The cost of the AVork, together 
Avith the netAVork of pipes in Vienna, has been about 
25,000,000 florins or £2,000,000 sterling. The chief 
engineer of the AA’ork Avas Herr Carl Junker of Vienna, and 
the contractor Mr Antonio Cabriclli of Jjomkm. The 
Avorks Avero conqdeted and opened in the autumn of 1873. 

Water Supjth/ o/ Parts, 

The (juestion of improving the Avater supjdy of this city 
Avas the subject of minute and careful investigations, 
extendiug over a period of four or live years (from 1854 to 
1859), 

Many projects AA^ere submitted to the Prefecture of the 
Seine, but the one finally adopted was that studied by Mr 
Lelgrand and the engineers of the municipality of I’aris. 
The sclieine consisted in appropriating the Avaters of the 
Sonne and tlie Soude, together with the Soudon and the 
Dhnis, all being tributaries of the J^Iarne, and fioAving 
through chalk districts. 

The iH>pulatioii of Paris, for the sup])ly of Avhich the 
scheme Avas laid out, Avas taken at 2,(300,000, and the 
Avators from the sources selected Avere intended for the 
domestic sii]>ply only — the existing supplies to Paris, Avhich 
liave become gradually polluted and unfit f('r dome.stic 
use, being made available for all the other general wants 
of the population. The quantity of Avater which it was 
estimated would be required for the domestic purposes of 
such a ])0])ulation Avas taken at 100,000 cubic metres per 
diem, or about 22,000,000 gallons per day ; and the Avorks 
haA’e been laid out for conveying this quantity. Caugings 
of the various streams selected, showed that in 1 855, Avhen 
the flow was at the lowest, the produce of the Sonne and 
the Soude avos 1081 litres jier second, the Soudon 100, 
the Dhuis 315 ; making a total of 1496 litres per second, 
or about 28,000,000 gallons per day. At the time of 
lowest Avater in 1 857, how^ever, the Soime and the Soude 
together only yielded 880 litres per second, or 16,762,000 
gallons i>er day, while in 1858, which was an exceptionally 
dry year (indeed the driest year on record in this locality), 
they yielded together only 285 litres per second, or 
5,417,280 gallons per day ; while in both these years the 
Soudon and the Dhuis gave almost the same quantities as 
in the year 1855. 

In order to meet the contingency of such a dry seqson 
as 1858, Mr Belgrand’s project contemplated sinking wells 
or adits in the chalk, and obtaining therefrom what he 
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terms ** the subterranean reservoirs of water therein eon> 
tained,*^ — artificial supplies, which would supply any defici- 
ency in the quantity yielded by the streams. The works com- 
prised what are termed conduits of derivation, being sub- 
sidiary conduits for collecting the waters from the various 
streams, and conducting them to the commencement of the 
main aqueduct that conveys the Avaters of the combined 
sources to Paris. The main aqueduct comnicnces at a level 
of about 105 metres above the sea. It is a little over 180 
kilometres in length (al)Out 110 English miles), and ter- 
minates at Paris in service reservoirs at Belleville, at a level 
of 83i metres alwve the sea. The subsidiary conduits are 
about 80 kilometres in length, and upon these and the main 
aqueduct there are seventeen bridges, fi kilometres of 
conduit constructed upon arches, 7 kilometres of .syphon 
piping, and 28 kilometres of tunnel. The estimated cost 
of the ordinary works was about 10,000,000 fratics, or 
£760,000, to which must Ihj added about 2i million francs, 
or £100,000, for sj)ecial works, where the aipieduct ha(l 
to be constructed through difficult ground, and 4 A million 
francs, or £180,000, for compensation to riparian owners 
on the streams which were selected os the sources of the 
supply, as well as to the owners of mills who might bo 
injured by the abstraction of the water, and for the pur- 
chase of the lands through which the aciueduct had to 
be constructed; making a total estimated outlay on the 
work.s at the sources of the supply, and for the sukridiary 
and main aqueducts up to the distributing at Belleville, 
of 26,000,000 francs or £1,040,000. 

The commission, to whom were referred all the })rqjects 
which had been suggested, in tJieir rej^ort, considered on 
the 18th of March 1859, recominendcfl that tlie sum to be 
voted for the works shouhl be 30,000,000 franc.s, or 
£1,200,000, thus incrt?a.sing the estimate by 4,000,000 
franc.s, or £160,000, w'ith the view of providing ample 
mcan.H to cover any unforeseen works or difficulties which 
might be encountered during the carrying out (»f the jirt)- 
ject. The works have since that time been carried out siib- 
.stantially in accordance with tlie i»lcas and designs of Mr 
Belgrand, ami under his <lirection and supervision ; but they 
arenotyct ( I M74) completed. The waterfrorn these sources is 
naturally very hard, but it is bright, fresh, and well aerated. 

Altliough the system of pipes has sujier.seded the use 
of stone channels all raised to a level in the conveyance of 
water, there are still cases, such as those of canals, where 
tlic water mu.^^t be kej»t on a jMsrfect level, and where, 
therefore, acpieduct briclges are still necessary in conveying 
it over the valleys ; and of these we have long liad cxara]deH 
in France, on the Languedoc canal. The first aqueduct 
bridge.s for canals in this country were those made by the 
Duke of Bridgewater, under the direction of the celebrated 
lirindley, and which, being quite new here, excited no 
small degree of astonishment. The first and largest was 
the aqueduct at Barton Bridge for conveying the canal 
across the Irw’ell, 39 feet above the surface of the w^ater. 
It consi.sted of three arches, the middle one 63 feet 8j>an, 
and admitting under it the largest barges navigating the 
Irw’ell with sails set. It was commenced in September 
1760 ; and in July of the foliowring year the spectacle was 
first presented in this country, of vessels floating and sailing 
across the course of the river, while others in the river 
itself were passing under them. Since that j>eriod canal 
aqueducts have be^me more common ; and many excellent 
examples are to be found both in England and Scotland. 
Of these are the aqueducts over the river Lune on the 
Lancaster canal, designed by Rennie, — a very excellent and 
splendid work of five arches, each 72 feet span, and rising 
65 feet above the level of the river ; and the Kelvin aque- 
duct, near Glasgow, which conveys the Forth and Clyde 
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canal over the valley of Kelvin, consisting of four arches, 
each 70 feet span, and rising 70 feet above the level of the 
river. Plate IV. contains views of two other princi]>al 
aqueducts, viz., those of Pont-y-Cj^syllte and Chirk in 
Wales. Of these the Pont-y-Cysyllte aqueduct by Mr 
Telford is justly celebrated for its magnitude, simplicity 
of design, and skilful dis^iosition of the }>arts, combining 
lightness with strength in a degree seldom attempted. 
This aqueduct serves to convey the w’aters of the Ellesmere 
canal across the Dee and the vale of Llangollen, wdiich it 
traverses. Tlio channel for the water is made of cast-iron, 
supporteil on cast-iron ribs or arches, and tlieso resting on 
jullars of stone. The iron being much lighter than stone 
arches, this is one rca.son why the pillars liavo been reduced 
apjmrcntly to such slender dimensions. They are quite 
strong enough, liow ever, ns experience has proved. The 
whole length of tlio atiuediict is about 1000 feet, and con- 
sists of nineteen arches, each 45 feet span. The breadth of 
tlie pillars at the to]i is 8 feet, and the height of the four 
middle ones is 1 15 feet to the springing. The jiillars have 
a slight taper, the breadth of the middle ones at the base 
being 15 feet. The lieight from the surface of the water 
in tlio Dee to that in the canal is 126 feet 8 inches. 
The channel for the water consists of cast-iron plates, cast 
with flanclies, and these screw'ed together wdth bolts ; they 
are represented in the drawing, betw^een the arched rib.s 
and tlie railing. The lines there show the joinings of the 
different )>late8. In order to j^reserve as much water-way 
as possible, tlie channel is made tlic full widtli of tlie canal 
' and towing-path, and tin? latter projected over one side, 
and supported inside by posts resting on the bottom of the 
canal. The aqueduct of (‘liirk was designed by the same 
able engineer, and serves also to convey across a valloy tlio 
waters of the same canal. This a(»ueduct was the first 
in w'hicli iron was eiiij>loyed. Hitherto the cliannol for 
the. waters hml l>een eoiistrucied of stone, or jiartly of 
stone and partly of clay puddle, which it was generally 
found wry difficult to keej> water-tight for a length of time. 
It was di termiiied, therefore, by Mr Telford, to try the 
effect of cast-iron, and to lay it at first only on the bottom. 
The plates were accordingly laid directly over tlio spandril 
walls, which they served to bind together, and united by 
flanclies and screws. The sides of tlie ehannel were built 
with stone facing.s and brick hearting laid in water-lime 
mortar. This plan succeeded completely, and the quantity 
of masonry in the aijiiednct was thereliy greatly reduced. 
The aqueduct itself is 600 feet long, and 65 feet high 
above the river, consisting of ten arches, each 42 feet span. 
The piers are 10 feet thick. 

An aqueduct near Edinburgh, conveying the waters of 
the Edinburgli and fila.Mgow Union (Janal across the valley 
of the Water of Leith at Slateford, is an elegant struc- 
ture, similar in ]>lan to that of Chirk, only that the water- 
channel is coinj»osed entirely of cast-iron, which is more- 
over built in with masonry. It is about 500 feet in length, 
and consists of eight arches, each 45 feet span ; and the 
lieight of the canal is about 70 feet above the level of the 
river. On this canal another aqueduct of the very same 
construction occurs in crossing the valley of the Almond, 
and having several more arches, lliere are, in different 
parts of the country, various other aqueducts, but, excepting 
the formation of the water-way, these structures difier in 
no resfiect from bridges, particularly those undertaken not 
BO much with the view of crossing rivers as of raising the 
level of the road entirely out of the valley, — an object 
now become of great imjiortance, from the improvements 
in modem modes of conveyance. For the j»rincif*les and 
mode of construction of these works, as well as of the 
aqueduct bridges, so far as the arch is concerned, see articles 
Arch and Bridge. 
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For further information on the subject of ancient aque- 
ducts, see E. Curtius, “Ueber Stadtische Wasserbauten 
der Hellenen/' in ArcMologinche Zfiinng^ 1847 ; Sextus 
Julius Frontinus, J)e Aqumductihun Urhu Romm Lihri II.y 
with the Commentaries of Polenus (Patav. 1722) and 
Rondelot (Paris, 1820) ; Raphael l^^abretti, I)e Aquin et 
Aqxicpductilms VeimKRfmvpDmertatio; IMinii IJiM. Nat. lib. 
xxxvi. cap. XV.; Montfaucon, Antiquite ExjMquea^^ tome iv. 
tab. 128 ; Governor Pownall’s Noiet^ and DcRcriplim of Anti- 
quities in the Protrlncia Romana of (Mul ; Belidor’s Archi- 
tecture. Jfydj'auHque^ containing a drawing of the a((uednct 
of Maintenon ; also Mim.. Acad. Par. ; Andreossy, Voyage 
h V Eviihouchnrr de Mer Noirt\ on Esmi sur le Hosphore ; 
Philosojihical Tranmeiions Ahrulged^ vol. i. ; and Link’s 
Travels in Poiingaf. And for modern aqueducts, see 
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Rickman’s Life of Ttlftyrd^ 1838 ; Schramke’s New Tori 
Croton Aqueduct ; Secemd Annual Report of the Department 
of Public Works of the City of New York in 1872 ; Mhnmreh 
8ur les Eaux de Paris^ present6s par le Pr^fet de la Seine 
auConseil Municii)al, 1854 and 1858; Recherches statistiques 
Hur les sources du Jiassin de la Seine^ par M. Belgrand, 
]ng6nieur en chef des iK)nt8 et chaussees, 1854. “ Descrip- 
tion of Mechanical arrangements of the Manchester 
Watcra^orks,” by John Frederic Bateman, F.R.S., Engineer- 
in-chief, from tlie Minut*'S of Proceedings of the Institution 
of Mechanical Enginen's^ 1 8G6 ; The Glasgow Waterworks^ 
by James M. Gale, Member Inst. C.E., 1863 and 1864 ; 
The Report of the Royal Conmission on Water Supply ^ 
and the Minutes of Evidence^ 1867 and 1868. 


AQUJLA, a town of Italy, capital of the province of 
Abruzzo llJteriore II., beautifully situated on the Aterno, 
about 56 miles from Borne. It is a well-built jdace, con- 
taining a citadel, which dates from 1531, a cathedral (S. 
Remardino du Sie.na)^ as well as numerous f)t}ier ehurcbes 
and religious establishments, a theatre, a finti town-hall, 
and a number of ancient mansions, such as the Jhdazzo 
7V>jwt, with its picture-gallery, and the Palazzo del Governo^ 
the residence of Margaret of Austria. Its chief manu- 
factures are paj)er, linen, and wax ; and it has a largo 
trade in saffnm, tln^ ]>rin(n]»al jroduct of the surrouiidirig 
district. Aquilit was founded about the year 1210, by 
the ctni)er(»r Frederick 11. who jieopled it w’itli the inhabi- 
tants of th(5 ancient Aviitcrnum, tiio birthplace of Sallust, 
the ruins of wliiclj are still to In; seen about 3 miles from 
the town. It soon became a very flourishing city ; but war, 
]»estileiice, and especially (5artli((uakos (170.3, 1706), have 
done miudi to reduce its importance. J’o])ulation, 16,607. , 

AQUILA (’A/ci'Aay), a native of I’ontiis, wdio llourislied 
about 130 A.i)., cei(?brated for his translation of the Hebrew 
Scriptures into Greek. His liistory is involved in much 
obscurity; but, according to Kjnphanius {De Po7td. et 
Meus.y c. 15), ho w^as a kinsman of the Eiuj)cror Hadrian, | 
who cmi)loyed him in rebuilding .lerusalem (yKlin Capi- 
tolina), and was converted to Christianity, but on being 
re])roved for jmictising the pagan astrology, apostatised 
to Judaism. This ac(!cmnt, however, is more than doubtful. 
A(juila’s version of the Scriptures was exeeedingly clo.so 
and accurate, and is said to have been used in jdace of 
the Sej)tuagiiit in the synagogues. Though the Cliristiana 
generally (lislikod it, alleging without due grounds that it 
rendered the Messianic jiassages incorrectly, Jerome and 
Origen speak in its praise. The fo'sv fragments that remain 
are published in the IJcxnpla of Origeii, and in Dathe’s 
Opuscida., Lij>s. 1746. 

AQUILA, (bvspAu, the Latin iiaino of Kaspar Adler, a 
celebrated German tlieologian who es]K>used the cause of 
the Keforiuation. Ho was born at Augsburg in 1488 ; and 
after studying there as well as at Ikrno and Leipsic, 
and for several years in Italy, he w'a.s appointed pastor of 
Jenga, a village near Augsburg. Here ho embraced the 
doctrines of Luther ; but his boldness and zeal in the cause 
of the reformed faith led the bishop of Augsburg to order 
his arrest. Aquila passed the winter of 1519-1520 in the 
prison of Dillingen, and w'aa only liberated through the 
influence of Isabella of Denmark, sister of the emperor 
Charles V. From Dillingen he went to Wittenberg, where 
he became personally acquainted vvith Luther ; and thence 
he went as tutor to the family of Franz von Sickingen, in 
the castle of Ebernburg. After a short stay at Eisenach, 
Aquila was appointed professor of Hebrew at Wittenberg, 
where he rendered valuable assistance to his colleague 


I Luther in his translation of the Old Testament. In 1527 
! he became ])aHtor, and the following year Protestant bishop 
at Saalfeld ; but his vehement (>j)j»osition to the Interim 
of Charles V. in 1548, obliged him to flee from the place, 
and accei>t tlie offer from the countess of Schw^arzburg 
of a temjjorary asylum in her castle of Rudolfstadt. He 
was api)ointcd to the deanery of Sclimalkalden in 1550, 
and restorefl two years after to his office at Sajilfeld, where, 
without further molestation, ho continued to discharge his 
duties till his death, 1 2th November 1 560. The writings 
he lias left are chiefly sermons and controversial works. 

AQUILA, Sekakino dei.l’, a famous Italian jioet and 
improvisatoro, was born in 1466 at the towm of Aquila, 
from wdiich ho took liis name, and died in the year 1500. 
He spent several years at the courts of Cardinal Sforza 
and Ferdinand, duke of Calabria ; but hisprinciiial patrons 
were the Borgias at Rome, from whom he received many 
favours. Aquila seems to liave aimed at an imitation of 
Dante and I’etrarch ; and his jioems, which were extrava- 
gantly praised during the author’s lifetime, arc occasion- 
ally of considerable merit. TIis reimtation w^as in great 
measure duo to bis remarkable skill as an improvisatore 
and musician. His w^orks w'ere printed at Venice in 1502, 
and there have been several subsequent editions. 

AQUILEIA, an ancient city, at the head of the Adriatic, 
founded or at least colonised by the Romans about 181 
; U.C., which, on account of its commanding the north-eastern 
entrance into Italy, soon rose into importance as a commer- 
cial centre and os a military post. Connected by the 
^‘hiiiliau way with the capital and the south, it w^as also 
the starting-place of the roads to Rluetia, Pannonia, Istria, 
and Dalmatia. The surrounding territory w^as highly 
fertile, and yielded abundance of wine; while gold was 
found in considerable quantities in the neighbourhood. 
Aipiileia w^as chosen by Julius Cmsar as headquarters 
for his forces in Cisalpine Gaul, and w'as frequently the 
point d'appiii of imperial campaigns. It w’as strongly 
fortifled by Marcus Aurelius in 160, and was able in 238 
to frustrate the long-continued siege of Maximin. About 
this time it was one of the most imjxirtant and flourishing 
cities of all Italy. It was recognised as the capital of Venetia, 
and allow’ed to have the altogether exceptional privilege of 
a mint. In 361 the city w^as cajitured by Jovinus; and 
in 381 it was the seat of a council, in wdiich St Ambrose 
obtained the excommunication of Palladius. In 388 it 
surrendered to Theodosius the Great his antagonist 3klaxi- 
1 mus; and in 425 Joannes, the rebel against Theodasius 
j IL, W’as led in derision through its streets on an ass, and 
I then beheaded in its circus. In 452 it was taken and 
! destroyed by Attila, and thougli restored by Norses in 
’ 552, it never recovered its former })ro.s|>erity. At the 

I council of 556 its bishop — whose predecessors can be 

« 
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traced back to the 3d century — separated from the Church 
of Rome, and took the title of Patriarch, which was recog- 
nised by Pope Sergius L at the council of 698, when the 
schism was brought to a close. By 924, under the rule 
of its patriarchs, it was strong enough to extend its autho- 
rity over Friuli ; and it continued to enjoy considerable 
prosperity, until it was at length deprived of most of its 
|>ossession8 by Venice in 1420. Its |>atriarchs hod indeed 
already removed their residence to the castle of Udine, 
and the Venetian conquest only hastened the decay that hod 
previously l>egun. The patriarchate was abolished in 1758, 
and the territory divided into the two bishoprics of Udine 
and Gorizia, It is now a small fishing village of 195G 
inhabitants, containing a number of interesting remains of 
its ancient splendour, and often rewarding the researches 
of the antiquary with relics of value. (Gian. Dom. Bertoli, 
Le Antichite lU A(fuileja^ profane t sacre^ Ven. 1739.) 

AQUILLIUS, Maniiis, was Roman cx)n8ul in 101 B.c\, 
and successfully reduced a revolt of slaves in Sicily. Ho 
was afterwards accused of receiving money illegally, but 
was acquitted by an artifice of his counsel, who exhibited to 
the people the scars of wounds received by his client in 
war. In 88 b.o. he acted as legato against Mithridates, by 
whom he was defeated and taken prisoner. Mithridates 
treated him witli great cruelty, and finally put him to 
death by jK)uriug molten gold down his throat. 

AQUINAS, Thomas [Thomas ok Aquin ou AqttinoI, 
was of noble descent, and nearly allied to several of 
the royal hou.sos of Europe. He was born in 1225 or 
1227, at Rocca Sicca, the ca.stlo of his father Landulf, 
count of A([uino, in the territories of Naples. Having 
received his elementary education at the monastery of 
Monte CUssino, he studied for six years at the University 
of Najdes, leaving it in his sixteenth year. While there he 
in all prol lability came under theinfluenceof the Dominicans, 
who >\ere then the rising order in the church, ami w'ere doing 
their utmost to enli.st within their ranks the able.st young 
scholars of theiige, for in spite of the opjKKsition of his family, 
ami esjit-cially of his motlier (an opposition which was over- 
come only by the intervention of Pojie Innocent IV.), he 
assumed the habit of St Dominic in his seventeenth year. 

Hi.s superiors, seeing his great aptitude for theological 
study sent him to the Dominican •School in Cologne, 
where Albertus Magnus, the most famous thinker of his 
age, lectured on philosophy and theology. In 1245 
Albertus was called to Paris, and there Aquinas followed 
him, and remained wdth him for three years, at the end of 
whicli he graduated as bar?helor of theology. In 1248 
he returned to Cologne with Allnjrtus, and was aiqsiinted 
second lecturer and moginter stmientium. This year may 
be taken as the beginning of his literary activity and 
public life. Ere he left Paris he had throwm himself w'ith 
ardour into the controversy raging l)etween the University 
and the Begging Friars resjiecting the liberty of teaching, 
resisting both by speeches and pamphlets the authoritie.H 
of the University ; and when the di.spute wa.H referred to 
the Pope, the youthful Atiuinos was cho.sen to defend hi.s 
order, which he did with such success a.s to overcome the 
arguments of the celebrated William of St Amour, the 
champion of the University, and one of the most celebrated 
men of the day. In the year 1 257, along wdth his friend 
Bonaventura, he was created doctor of theology, and began 
to give courses of lectures upon this science in Paris, and 
also in Rome and other towns in Italy. From this time 
onwards his life was one of incessant toil, and "we marvel 
at the amount of literary work he was able to do, when 
we remember that during his short public life he w'as con- 
tinually engaged in the active service of his order, was fre- 
quently travelling upon long and tedious journeys, and was 
coiiBtaiitlycoinsultedonaffairBof state by the reigning pontiff. 
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In 1263 we find him at the chapter of the Dominican 
order held in London. In 1268 be w^as lecturing now in 
Rome and now in Bologna, all the while engaged in the 
public business of the church. In 1271 ho was again in 
i’aris, lecturing to the students, managing the atlairs of 
the church, and consulted by the king, Louis VIII., his 
kinsman, on affairs of state. In 1272 the commands of 
the chief of his order and the request of King Charles 
brought him back to the professor^s chair at Naples. 
All this time ho was preaching every day, writing 
homilies, disputations, lectures, and finding time to work 
liard at his great work the Swnma Theologian 8uch 
rewards as the church could bestow had been offered 
to him. He refused the archbishopric of Naples and 
the abbacy of Monte Cassino. In January 1274 he was 
summoned by Pope Gregory X. to attend tlie council con- 
vened at Lyons, to investigate and if possible settle the 
differences between the Greek and Latin churches. Though 
suffering from illness, he at once set out on the journey; 
finding his strength failing on the way, he was carried to 
the Cistercian nionastiry of Fossa Nuova, in the diocese 
of Terriieina, where, after a lingering illness of seven weeks, 
he died on the 7th of March 1274. After his death the 
highest honours which the church could bestow were 
awarded to the memory of Thomas. He was canonised in 
1323 by J*o]>e John XX U., and in 15(17 Pius V. ranked 
tlio festival of St Thomas with those of the four great 
Latin fathers, Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome, and Gregory. 
Still higher is the honour implied in the fact, that no 
theologian save Augustine has hu<l the same influence on 
the theological thought and language of the Western 
C’hureh, and tliat no man has hetU r fulfilled the ideal of 
the monkish life than Thomas of A(juin. 

The writings of Tlioinas are of very great importance for 
philosophy as well as for theology, for he is the spirit of 
Kcdiolasticism incarnate, and has done more than any other 
writer save Augustine to fashion the tJicological language 
of the Western Cliurcli. The niedimval sjiirit, in all its 
various manifestations, aimed at universal empire by w’ay 
of external and visible rule. Its idea of the State was the 
Holy Roman Empire actually embracing and dominating 
over all the countries in Europe; ; its idea of the I’hurch, 
that visible and tangible cailiolicity which existed before 
the great Reformation ; and in the dciJartmcnt of know- 
ledge it showed its characteristic <]Uality in its desire to 
embrace in one system, under one science, the whole of 
human thought, it so hajipened tliut, in the break 
between the old world and the new, the sole institution 
which survived was the church and the only science 
which was pre.scrvcd was philosojdiy. Hence, when 
scholasticism arosi;, the science which it found ready to its 
hand was theology, and its task became that of bringing 
all dejiartimuitH of knowledge under the dominion of this 
one sovereign science. All through the period of scholas- 
ticism, from its beginning under IScotus Erigcna down to 
its decline under Gabriel Biel, this aim of establishing 
an empire of science was kept in view, and no fresli 
advance in knowledge in any fresh field of investigation 
was ever held to l>e mafle or taken possession of until its 
results had been brought under the influence of the master 
science, and made to occupy their proper and subordinate 
place. Aquinas occupies the central iK)iDt in the history 
of scholasticism, because he, more than any other, was 
trained by nature and education to do the most that could 
lie done to realise the scholastic ideal, and present a con- 
densed summary of all known science, under the title of 
Summa Theologim, 

The principles on which the system of Aquinas rested 
were these. He held that there were two sources of know- 
ledge — the mysteries of Christian faith and the truths of 
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human reason. The distinction between these two was 
made emphatic by Aquinas, who is at pains, especially in 
his treatise Cwitra Gentiles^ to make it plain that each is 
a distinct fountain of knowledge, but that revelation is the 
more important of the two. It is important to mark what 
Aquinas means by revelation and by reason. Revelation 
is a source of knowledge, rather than the manifestation in 
the world of a divine life, and its chief characteristic is 
that it presents men with mysteries, which are to be believed 
oven when they cannot be understood. Revelation is not 
Scripture alone, for Scripture taken by itself does not cor- 
respond exactly with bis description ; nor is it church 
tradition alone, for church tradition must so far rest on 
Scripture. Revelation is a divine source of knowledge, of 
which Scripture and church tradition are the channels; 
and he who would rightly understand theology must fami- 
liarise himself with Scripture, the teachings of the fathers, 
and the decisions of councils, in such a way as to be able to 
make part of himself, as it were, those channels along 
which this divine knowledge flowed. Aquinas’s concei)tion 
of reason is in sotno way parallel with his conception of 
revelation. Reason is in his idea not the individual reason, 
but fountain of natural truth, whose chief channels are the 
various systems of heathen philosophy, and more especially 
the thoughts of l^lato and the methods of Aristotle. 
Reason and revelation are both of them separate sources 
of knowledge, which have tlieir appropriate channels ; and 
man can put himself in possession of each, bor^auso he can 
bring himself into relation to the church on the one hand, 
and the system of philosophy, or more strictly Aristotle, 
on the other. The conception will bo made clearer when 
it is remembered that Aquinas, taught by the mysterious 
author of the writings of the Pseudo-Dionysius, who so 
marvellously influenced modijeval writers, sometimes s])oke 
of a natural revelation, or of reason as a source of truths 
In themselves mysterious, and was always accustomed to 
say that reason as well as revelation contained two kinds 
of knowledge. The first kind lay quite beyond the power 
of man to receive it, the second was within man’s roach. 
In reason, as in revelation, man can only attain to the 
lower kind of knowledge ; there is a higher kind w^hich we 
may not hope to reach. 

Rut while reason and revelation are two distinct sources 
of truths, coining to men by two distinct means of convey- 
ance, the supernatural and the natural means for the 
delivery of truth, and apprehended by tw’o distinct facul- 
ties, reason and faith, the truths which oacli reveal are not 
in themselves contradictory ; for in the last resort they 
rest on one absolute truth — they come from the one source 
of knowledge, God, the Absolute One. Hence arises the 
compatibility of philosojihy and theology which was the 
fundamental axiom of scholasticism, and the possibility 
of a 8umma Tlioologiac, whicli is a Summa Philosophic 
as well. All the many writings of Thomas are preparatory 
to his great work the Summa Thfoloijicty and show us the 
progress of his mind training for tliis his life work. In 
the Summa Catholica? FUhi contra Gentiles he shows how a 
Christian theology is the sum and crown of all science. 
This work is in its design apologetic, and is meant to 
bring within the range of C^hristian thought all that is of 
value in Mahometan science. He carefully establishes the 
necessity of revelation as a source of knowledge, not merely 
because it aids us in comprehending in a somewhat better 
way the truths already furnished by reason, as some of the 
Arabian philosophers and Maimonides had acknowledged, 
but because it is the absolute source of our knowledge of 
the mysteries of the Christian faith ; and then he lays down 
the relations to be observed between reason and revelation, 
between philosophy and theology. This work, Contra 
OentUeif may be taken as an elaborate exposition of the 
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method of Aquinas. That method, however, implied a 
careful study and comprehension of the results which 
accrued to man from reason and revelation, and a thorough 
grasp of all that had been done by man in relation to those 
two sources of human knowledge; and so, in his preliminary 
writings, Thomas proceeds to master the two provinces. 
The results of revelation he found in the Holy Scriptures 
and in the writings of the fathers and the great theologians 
of the church ; and his method was to proceed backwards. 
He began with Peter of Lombardy (who had reduced to 
theological order, in his famous book on the Sentences, the 
various authoritative statements of the church upon doctrine) 
in his In Quatuor Senteniiarum P, Lombardi librofu 
Then came his deliverances upon undecided points in 
theology, in his XII, Quodliheta Disputata^ and his Qwbs- 
tionea DispuiaUK His Catena Aurea next appeared, which, 
under the form of a commentary on the Gospels, was really 
an exhaustive summary of the tlieological teaching of the 
greatest of the church fathers. This side of his preparation 
was finished by a close study of Scripture, the results of 
which are contained in his commentaries, hi omnes Epistolaa 
Divi Apostoli Expositio, his Super Isaiam ei Jeremiam, and 
his In Psalmos. Turning now to the other side, wo have 
evidence, not only from tradition but from his writings, 
that he was acquainted with Plato and the mystical Pla- 
tonists ; but lie had the sagacity to perceive that Aristotle 
was the great representative of j)hiiosophy, and that his 
writings contained the best results and method which the 
natural reason had as yet attained to. Accordingly 
Aquinas prepared himself on this side by commentaries on 
Aristotle’s he Inter preiaiione, on his Postenor Analytics, on 
the Metaphysics, the Physics, the De Anima, and on the 
other psychological and physical writings of tlie great 
master, each commentary having for its aim to lay hold 
of the material and grasp the method contained and 
employed in each treatise. Fortified by this exhaustive 
preparation, Aquinas began his Summa Theologies, which 
was to be for human thought what the Holy Roman Empire 
was for the bodies, and the Holy Catholic Church was for 
the souls of men. It was to be a visible empire of thought, 
exhaustive, all-embracing, and sovereign. The Summa 
Theologies was meant to be the sum of all known learning, 
arranged according to the best method, and subordinate to 
the dictates of the church ; that was the intention of the 
book ; practically it came to be the theological dicta of the 
church, explained according to the philosophy of Aristotle 
and his Arabian commentators. The Summa is divided 
into three great parts, which shortly may be said to treat 
of God, Man, and the God-Man. The first and the second 
parts are wholly the work of Aquinas, but of the third 
part only the first 90 quajstiones are his ; the rest of it was 
finished in accordance with his designs. The first book, 
after a short introduction upon the nature of theology as 
understood by Aquinas, proceeds in 1 1 9 questions to dis- 
cuss the nature, attributes, and relations of God ; and this 
is not done as in a modern work on theology, but the ques- 
tions raised in the physics of Aristotle find a place alongside 
of the statements of Scripture, while all subjects in any 
way related to the central theme are brought into the dis- 
course. The second part is divided into two, which are 
quoted as Prima Secundes and Secunda Secundes, This 
second part has often been described as ethic, but this is 
scarcely true. The subject is man, treated as Aristotle 
does, according to his rcAos, and so Aquinas discusses all 
the ethical, psychological, and theological questions which 
arise ; but any theological discussion upon man must be 
mainly ethical, and so a great proportion of the first part, 
and almost the whole of the second, has to do with ethical 
questions. In his ethical discussion Aquinas distinguishes 
Geological from natural virtues and vices : the theological 
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virtaes are faith, hope, and charity ; the natural, justice, 
prudence, and the like. The theological virtues are founded 
on faith, in opposition to the natural, which are founded 
on reason ; and as faith with Aquinas is always belief in a 
proposition, not trust in a personal Saviour, conformably 
with his idea that revelation is a new knowledge rather 
than a new life, the relation of unbelief to virtue is very 
strictly and narrowly laid down and enforced. The third 
part of the Summa is also divided into two parts, but by 
accident rather than by design. Aquinas di^ ere he had 
finished his great work, and what has been added to 
complete the scheme is appended as a Supplementum 
TertuB Partis, In this third part Aquinas discusses the 
person, office, and work of Christ, and had begun to 
discuss the sacraments, when death put an end to his 
labours. 

The best edition of the works of Aquinas is the Venico one of 
1787, in twenty*ei|;lit 4to vols. It contains the useful dissertations 
of Bernhard de Kubeis. The Abb4 Migne has published a very 
useful edition of the Summa TheologioCt in four 8vo vols., as an 
appendix to his Patrologiat Curms Completas, See Acta Satirt., 
▼li. Martii ; Touron, La vie de St Thomas d^Aquin avec un expose 
de $a doctrine et de ses outrages^ Paris, 1737 ; Dr. Karl Werner, 
Jkr Heilige Thomas von Aquino^ 1858 ; and Dr R. B. Vaughan, 
St Thomas of Aquin, his Life and iMbourSt London, 1872. For t)u» 
philosophy of Aquinas, see Albert Stbckl, Geschichte der Philosophie 
des MUtelalters^ li. ; llaur^au, De la Philosophie ScolastiquCf tome 
ii. ; and Ueberweg’a Jfutoryof Philosophy, vol. i. (T. M. L.) 

AQUITANIA. This was, in the time of Julius Cicsar, 
the name given to that part of Gallia which lay between 
the Garumna and the I^renees, and was inhabited by a 
race distinct from the Celtic. According to Dial and Bello 
guet, Aquitani is probably a form of Auscetani, a Hispanic 
lengthening of Ausces (Ausks, Wasks, Basr|uos), and 
Aquitania would thus bo radically identical with Gascony 
(Wasconia), a word of much later introduction into geo- 
graphical nomenclature. Though the greator pro|)ortion 
of the Aquitanian trilK*s made submission to Coisar, it was 
not till 28 B.C. that the region was fairly brought under tho 
Homan yoke by M. Valerius Messala. In keeping with 
the im[>erial {sdicy of denationalisation, the term Aquitania 
was extended, in the division of Gallia under Augustus, 
to the whole stretch of country south and east of the con- 
tinuous course of the Loire and the Allier, and thus ceased 
to be of ethnographical import. In the 3d century after 
Christ this extended Aquitania W’os divided into three 
parts. Aquitania Prima consisted of the eastern portion 
of the district between the Loire and the Garonne ; Aqui- 
tania Secunda, of the western part of the same district ; 
and Aquitania Tertia or Novempopulania, of the region 
between the Pyrenees and the Garonne, or the original 
Aquitania. Like the rest of Gaul, Aquitania absorbed 
a large measure of Homan civilisation which continued to 
distinguish the district down to a late period. In the 5th 
century the Visigoths established themselves in Aquitania 
Secunda, and in some cantons of Narbonensis Prima and 
Novempopulania. As their power also included B|)ain, it 
was usual to speak of their Gallic possessions as Spain 
likewise. The Merovingian kings extended their authority 
nominally to the Pyrenees ; but as Guizot has remarked 
{Essais^ No. ii.) “the conquest of Aquitania by Clovis left 
it almost as alien to the people and king of the Franks as 
it hi^ formerly been.” For a time ind^, about 630, the 
Aquitanians rallied round Haribert (Charibert), the brother 
of Dagolwrt, in hope of national independence, even under 
a Fn^ish ruler; but the usual story that their ducal 
family was descended from him rests on a forgery (v. Henri 
Martin, HisL de France, voL it p. 137). About the end 
of the Tth oentuiy, an adventurer nam^ Eudes or Eudon 
had made hims^ master of the region. Attacked by the 
Ba ra c en s, he inflicted on them a crushing defeat but, on 
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their reappearance, was obliged to call in the aid of Charles 
Martel, who, as the price of his assistance, claimed the 
homage of his ally. He was succeeded by his son Hunald, 
who, after carrying on a war against the aggressions of 
Pepin the Short, retired to a convent, and left the conflict 
and the kingdom to Guaifer (Waifer). For nine yeaifi lie 
strenuously maintained the hopeless strife, till his assas- 
sination in 768. With him periled for a time the national 
independence, but not the national individuality, of the 
Aquitanians. The kingdom of Aquitania was bestow'ed 
by Charlemagne on the infant Louis in 781 ; and from him 
it w'as transmitted to his son Pepin, on whose death tlic 
Aquitanians loyally chose Pepin the younger, but were 
op{K>8ed by Louis, who gave the crown to Charles the Bald. 
Hence ensued a long period of confusion and conflict, 
which resulted in the coni])arative success of Charles, who 
granted the Aquitanians a nominal separation from Neus- 
trio, and gave them his son Charles, eight years old, to bo 
their nominal king (855) — nominal, not only because he was 
a child, but because his kingdom was in a state of anarchy 
through domestic faction and foreign invasion. On his 
death (8G6), Louis tho Stammerer succeeded to the titular 
sovereignty. About 886 Guilhem (William) the Pious, 
count of Auvergne, tho founder of the abbey of Cluny, 
obtained the title of Duke of Aquitania, and transmitted 
it (918) to Guilhem II. He was followed in succession by 
Haimond Pons, count of Toulouse (d. 950), Guilhem T6to 
d’Etoupes, count of Poitiers (d. 963), Guillu^m Fier k-Bros, 
whose sister was married by Hugh Capet (970), and 
Guilhem the Great (977-1030), who had hard w'ork to 
maintain his ground, but at last changed his title into an 
effective lordship. His duchy almost reached the limits of 
the I. and II. Aquitania of the Homans, but did not extend 
south of the Garonne, that district having been ever since 
the Cth century in the possession of the Gascons. Guilhem 
refused the empire offered him by the Italians, and died 
at Maillezais. Meanwhile civilisation and refinement were 
gradually increasing. Tho namps of Guilhem VI. (d. 1038), 
Guilhem VI 1., who joined Gafu'ony and Bordeaux to his 
duchy, and married his daughter to Henry the Black, and 
Guilhem VIII., bring us down to Guilhem IX , who suc- 
ceeded in 1086, and made hiinself famous as crusader and 
troubadour. Guilhem X. (d. 1137) married his daughter 
to Louis VII. of France, and Aquitania went as her dowry. 
On her divorce from Louis and marriage w ith Henry II. of 
England (1152), her possession passed to her new husband, 
and from that time cr>ntinued to follow the fortunes of the 
English territories in France. The name Guienno, tho 
modern corruption of Aquitania, seems to have come into 
use about the 10th century. An interesting literary relic 
of the struggle between the Franks and the Gallo-Homan 
inhabitants of Aquitania exists under the title of Waliher 
d' Aquitaine (see Fauriel’s Paesie Provent^ale), but the hU- 
torical value of this work has been questioned. 

ARABESQUE, a term to which a meaning is now com- 
monly given that is historically incorrect. We apply it to 
the grotesque decoration derived from Homan remains of 
the early time of the empire, not to any style derived from 
Arabian or Moorish work ; the term is therefore a mis- 
nomer. Arabesque and Moresque are really distinct ; the 
latter is from the Arabian style of ornament, developed 
by the Byzantine Greeks for their new masters, after the 
conquests of the followers of Mahomet ; and the former is 
a term pretty well restricted to varieties of cKiquecento 
decoration, which have nothing in common with any 
Arabian examples in their detinls, but are a development 
derived from Greek and Roman grotesque designs, such as 
we find them in the remains of ancient palaces at Home, 
and in ancient houses at Pompeii. These were reproduced 
by Raphael and his pupils in the decoration of some of 
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the corridors of the Loggie of the Vatican at Rome: 
grotesque is thus a better name for these decorations 
than Arabesqua 

This technical Arabesque, therefore, is much more 
ancient than any Arabian or Moorish decoration, and has 
redlly nothing in common with it except the mere symme- 
trical principles of its arrangement Pliny and Vitruvius 
give us no name for the extravagant decorative wall-painting 
in vogue in their time, to which the early Italian revivers 
of it seem to have given tlie designation of grotesque, be- 
cause it was first discovered in the arched or underground 
chambers {grotle) of Hotnan ruins — as in the golden house 
of Nero, or the baths of Titus. What really took place 
in the Italian revival was in some measure a supplant- 
ing of the Arabesque for tlie classical grotesque, still 
retaining the original Arabian designation, wliile the gen- 
uine Arabian art, the Saracenic, was distinguished as 
Moresque or Moorish. So it is now the original Arabesque 
that is called by its sjiecific names of Saracenic, Moorish, 
and Alhanibros(|ue, while the term Arabesque is applied 
exclusively to the style developed from the debased classical 
grotesque of the Homan empire. 

There is still much of the genuine Saracenic element in 
Renaissance Araliesques, especially in that selected for 
book-borders and for silver-work, the details of which 
consist largely of the conventional Saracenic foliations. 
Rut the Arabesque develojiod in the Italian cinquecento 
work repudiated all the original Arabian elements and 
devices, and limited itself to the manipulating of the classi- 
cal elements, of which the most jirominent feature is ever 
the floriated or foliated scroll ; and it is in this cinquecento 
decoration, whether in sculpture or in jiainting, that 
Aralmqm has been jierfected. 

Wo will first briefly dcsciibo the Saracenic, as the elder 
sister of the two styles, which was ingeniously developed 
by the Byzantine Greek artists for their Arabian masters 
in the early times of Mahometan conquest. Every natural 
object was proscribed ; tlie artists were, therefore, reduced 
to making symmetrical designs from forms wliich should 
have no positive moaning ; yet the Byzantine Greeks, who 
wore Christians, managed to work oven their own ecclesi- 
astical symbols, in a disguised manner, into their tracery 
and diapers ; as the lily, for instance. The cross was not 
so introduced ; this, of course, was inadmissible ; but 
neither was the crescent over introduced into any of this 
early work in Damascus or (^airo. The crescent was itself 
not a Mahometan device till after the conquest of Constan- 
tinople in 1453 A.i). The crescent, as the new moon, w’os 
the symbol of Byzantium ; and it was only after that capi- 
tal of the Eastern empire fell into the hands of the Turks 
that this symbol was adopted by them. The crescent and 
the cross became antagonist standards, therefore, first in 
the IDth century. And the crescent is not an element of 
original MiK>rish decoration. 

' The Alhambra diapers and original Majolica (Majorca) 
ware afford admirable specimens of genuine Saracenic or 
Moorish decoration. A conventional floriage is common in 
these diapers ; tracery also is a groat feature in this work, 
in geometrical combinations, whether rectilinear or curvili- 
near ; and the designs are rich in colour : idolatry w^as in 
the reproduction of natural forms, not in the fanciful com- 
bination of natural colours. These curves and angles, 
therefore, or interlacings, chiefly in stucco, constitute the 
prominent elements of an Arabian ornamental design, 
combining also Arabic inscriptions ; composed of a mass 
of foliation or floral forms conventionally disguised, as 
the exclusion of all natural images was the fundamental 
principle of the style in its purity. The Alhambra dis- 
plays almost endless specimens of this peculiar work, all 
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in relief, highly coloured, and profusely enriched with gold. 
The mosque of Touloun, in Cairo, 876 A.D., the known 
work of a Greek, affords the completest example of this 
art in its early time ; and Sicily contains many remains of 
this same exquisite Saracenic decoration. 

Such is the genuine Arabesque of the Arabs, but a very 
different style of design is now implied by the term — the 
Arabesque of the cinquecento, a purely classical ornamenta- 
tion. This owes its origin to the excavation and recoveiy 
of ancient monuments, and was developed chiefly by the 
sculptors of the north, and the painters of Central Italy ; 
by the Lombardi of Venice, by Agostino Bust! of Milan, 
by Bramanti of Urbiho, by lUphael, by Oiulio Romano, 
and others of nearly equal merit. 

Very beautiful examples in sculpture of this cinquecento 
Arabesque are found in the churclies of Venice, Verona, 
and Brescia ; while in painting, the most complete speci- 
mens are those of the Vatican Loggie, and the Villa 
Madama at Home and the ducal palaces at Mantua. The 
Vatican Arabesques, chiefly executed for Haphaol by Oiulio 
Homano, Gian Francesco Penui, and Giovanni da Udine, 
though beautiful as works of painting, are often very 
extravagant in their composition, ludicrous, and sometimes 
ffisthotically offensive ; as are also many of the decorations 
of Pompeii. The main features of these designs are 
balanced scrolls in panels ; or standards variously composed, 
but symmetrically scrolled on either side, and on the 
tendrils of these scrolls are suspended or placed birds and 
animals, human figures and chimeras, of any or all kinds, 
or indeed any objects that may take the fancy of the artist. 
But he is limited by the laws of aesthetics ; his designs 
must be symmetrical or they will w^ant harmony, and they 
must not offend against mechanical possibility or the 
principle of gravitation, or they will be ridiculous : nothing 
that outrages aesthetic sensibility can ever be beautiful. 
The most i>erfect specimens of cinquecento Arabesque are 
certainly found in sculpture. As specimens of exquisite 
work may be mentioned the Martinengo tomb, in the 
church of the Padri Rifonnati at Brescia, and the facade of 
the church of Santa Maria dei Miracoli there, by the 
Lombardi ; and many of the carvings of the Ch&teau de 
Gaillon, France — all of which fairly illustrate the beauties 
and capabilities of the style. 

This kind of decoration need not, however, be limited to 
architectural panels and pilasters ; it is applicable for large 
surface decoration, and for manufactures, whether m wo^ 
or metal, or textile. It affords as much room also for the 
display of colour as of form : some of the surface decora- 
tions of Gfiurtner, in Munich, are splendid examples of 
delicacy of colour, showing how much may be effected by 
harmonious combinations in scroll-work of the most delicate 
gradations and tints. Good specimens of Arabesque, in 
manufactures, in casts, and in copies in colour, may now 
be seen in the South Kensington Museum. For fuller 
details of style, see Wornum, Analym of Ornament^ Ac., 
4 to edition, 1874, illustrated. (r. n. w.) 

ARABGIR, or Arabkir, a town of Turkey in Asia, in 
the vilayet of Sivas, situat^ in a deep ravine near a small 
tributary of the Euphrates, 150 miles S.S.W. of Trebizond. 
The inhabitants are enterprising and prosperous, many of 
them leaving their native city to push their fortunes dse- 
where, while of those that remain the greater part are 
employed in the manufacture of silk and cotton goods, or 
in the production of fruit. The present town was built at 
a comi>arativeIy recent date, but about 2 miles to the north- 
east is the old town, now called Eski Shehr, containing the 
ruins of a castle and of other buildings. Arabgir con- 
tains about 6000 houses. About three-fourths of the 
population are Turks, and the remainder Annenians.. 
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O UR information in regard to the physical character of 
Arabia must be chiefly derived from the accounts 
given by European travellers; amongst whom Niebuhr, 
Burckhardt, Wallin, Welsted, and Palgrave have been on 
this occasion chiefly consulted; and to their works the 
reader must necessarily be referred for a variety of details 
impossible to compress into a summary like the present. 

Arabia is a ()eninBula stretching from north-west to 
south-east, between 30* and 12* 45' N. lat., and between 
32* 30' and 60“ K long. Its form is that of an irregular 
parallelogram, almost a triangle indeed, bounded on the 
W., S., and R by the Hod the Indian Ocean, and 
the Persian Gulf respectively ; on the N., where runs its 
narrowest limit, it joins on to the mainland of Syria. Its 
correct boundary in this direction would be assigned by a 
line drawn transversely, west and east, from Suez to the 
head of the Persian Gulf. But some writers, Burckhardt 
included, add to this extent all the Syrian desert behind 
Palestine, and the valleys of the Jordan and Orontes uj) 
to the village of Anah, on the Euphrates, 34* N. lat. ; and 



80 to the Persian Gulf again. Homan geographers make 
Arabia the further present of Mesopotamia ; and Abul- 
Feda, an Aleppine of the 13th century, would even bring ! 
its denomination so far north as to include Alep[>o. Wo | 
will, however, accept the first-mentioned as the most correct 1 
line of demarcation. According to this, the extreme length 
of the Arabian peninsula, from the head of the gulf of 
Akabah to the straits of Bab-el-Mandeb would be about 
1300 miles; its greatest breadth, in 23* N. lat., from the 
Red Sea coast, west, to Has-ebHadd, east, 1500 miles ; and 
its apex, where it joins on to the continent of Asia, rather 
under 900 miles. 

The western coast is washed by the Red Sea. It exhibits 
a range of low mountains, seldom exceeding 2000 feet in 
height, abrupt in outline, and generally barren ; between 
them and the sea is a narrow and sandy strip fringed along 
the margin with coral reefs. Its aspect from the sea is 
almost everywhere desolate in die extreme. Nor does the 
entire coast-line present a single harbour, properly speak- 
ing, where anything larger than an ordinary schooner could 
find entry ; only roadsteads, the approaches to which are 
ojEten rendered difficnlt by shoals and reefa The Arab 
81 ^ of the Bed Sea, especially in the soudiem half, is 


thickly studded with small islands, some of which— 
Kotembel and Pebel Tar in particular— are of volcanic 
origin. A few fishermen inhabit some of them ; but none 
— the island of Perim, near the entrance of the Bab cl- 
Mandeb straits, lately occupied by a British garrison, alone 
excepted— are of any importance. 

The south-eastern coast, extending from Bab-el-Mandeb South- 
up to Kas-el-Hadd, is not less dreary than that of Hejaz«‘wtern 
in appearance, and, like it, presents a low and barren 
mountain range, diversified only by jagged rocks amid 
tracts of sand ; but it [possesses several go^ harbours — that 
of Aden in |)articular, now a British coaling station, about 
100 miles east of Bab-el-Mandeb ; that of Dafar, furtlier 
up ; and that of Keshum ; though the two last, owing to the 
want of traffic with the interior, now •serve as mere i>ortB of 
refuge. Along this sliore lie several islands, the largest being 
that of Mozoyrali, near Bas-el-Hadd, but they are only the 
haunts of a few half-savage fishermen, or are wholly desert 

The third coast, reaching from Has-el-liadd to the toppersitn 
of the Persian Gulf, is of a more clieerful character. Its QwE 
easterly half, from Has-el-Hadd to Capo Musandam, is in 
general fertile, well-cultivated, and backed up by the lofty 
forest -sprinkled chain of Jebel Akhdar, or the “Green 
Mountain.” Hero is situated the excellent harbour of 
Mascat, one ca])a1)le of admitting the largest vessols to an 
almost land-locked shelter ; besides other smaller but socuro 
ports. Passing C'a]>o Musandam to the west and north, the 
coast, though low and sandy in some places, is in others 
[)alm-fringed and cultivated ; and the neigh lK)urbood of the 
shallow harbour of Kateef, opposite Bahreyn, is especially 
fertile. Near the head of the gulf is the harbour, a very 
good one, of Koweyt, called also Grano. It furnishes 
the l>cst ships and sailors of these seas. Many islands 
stud the Gulf Ormuz, famous in Persian and, later, in 
Portuguese history. Near the narrow entrance, by Cape 
Musandam, not far oif, extends lishin, a largo and fertile 
island ; higher up lie side by side the sister islands of 
Bahreyn, Menaneh, and Moharrik, where commence, and 
continue eastward all along the neighbouring coast of 
Katar, the most productive pearl fisheries in the world. 

But countless shoals and reefs render the navigation of 
the Persian Gulf scarcely less dangerous than that of the 
Red Sea ; storms, Uk), often arise suddenly on its waters, 
and shipwrecks are of frequent occurrence. 

Arabia, taking it as a whole, cannot be called a fertile Geaertl 
country. Its general features are tlmso of an elevated fosturts. 
table-land, backed up by low mountains to the west, and 
gradually rising in the direction of the east and south, 
where we find it bordered by a second and loftier mountain 
range. The mountains, if we except Jebel Akhdar in 
Oman, are almost wholly barren on their sea side ; but are 
occasionally fertile enough on their inner ranges, especially 
in Yemen and the southerly districts. Their outlines are 
rugged and precipitous to a degree that, joined with the 
refraction of an over- heated atmosphere, gives them from a 
distance an ajtpearance of being of a much greater height 
than they really are. Behind them lies an uninterrupted 
ring of sterile desert, broadest on the south and east, where 
it expands into a huge waste of burning sand ; narrower 
towards the west and north, where it is more rocky in its 
character. Within this belt rises a series of table-lands, 
undulating in long slopes, and intersected with deep valleys ; 
the former rich in parturage, the latter in field and garden 
produce. This central plateau constitutes about one-rbird 
of the total superficies of the peninsula; the desert ring 
another third ; the coast ranges make up the rest. 
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DiYiiioni In describing Arabia, the ancients, whose knowledge 

of Arabiiu on the subject was slight, were accustomed to lay down 
an imaginary tripartite division, founded on the natural 
qualities of those districts with which they were more or 
acquainted ; and accordingly portioned off Arabia into 
Petrsea, Desert^ and Felix, or the Stony, the Desert, and 
the Happy ; without, however, assigning any very distinct 
boundaries to these regions. More modern geographers. 
Eastern and European, have, with better but still inade- 
quate information, either multiplied or confounded the main 
divisions of the peninsula. Much indeed of its surface is 
even now unknown to us, except by the uncertain hearsay 
of Arab narrators. However, the ground-plan laid down 
by Niebuhr, the most accurate and painstaking of travellers, 
is substantially correct, and has been so often confirmed, 
never invalidated, by later discoveries, that we may safely 
follow its indications. 

Slnaitic Beginning from the north-west, the first district we meet 

peninsula, jg of the Sinaitic peninsula, a small triangle 
having its apex on the Red Sea, its base on Palestine, and 
its sides formed by the Gulf of Suez on the west, and that of 
Akabah on the east. It is a mere collection of naked rocks 
and craggy precipices, intersected by long narrow defiles 
and sandy valleys, in which tamarisk bushes, dwarf acacias, 
thorny shrubs, and some kinds of euphorbia, are almost the 
only vegetation ; in a few favoured spots a cluster of wild 
date-palms may occasionally be met with ; and the scanty 
soil after the spring rains becomes sprinkled over with 
thin blades of grass that the summer suns soon wither. 
Running water, except a few rivulets, the result of the 
spring or autumn rains, none of which outlast the summer, 
there is none ; but in its stead the traveller meets with 
a stagnant and brackish pool here and there under the 
shelter of some overhanging rock, or a not less brackish 
well. In the centre of this dreary district rises the famous 
mountain group, one {mrticular summit of which, though not 
the highest, is conjectured to have been the Biblical Sinai. 
At its foot lies Wadi Feyran, a valley several miles in 
extent, and the only tolerably fertile piece of ground in 
the whole region. The climate, allowing for the increase 
of heat oonaecfuent on a southerly latitude, resembles in 
the main that of Syria,— rainy in the winter and early 
spring, with passing storms in autumn ; at other times it 
is uniformly dry and clear. The summer temperature 
roaches in the valleys, and particularly in the great deso- 
late gully called the “Ghowr,” which is a continuation 
of the Dead Sea hollow, a height of 118" Fahr. in the 
shade ; during the night it often falls to 70", or even lower. 
Winter is cold, but ice and 8i\pw seldom occur except upon 
the heights, where the Sinai group in particular becomes 
snow-capped every year for a period varying from a few 
days to over two months. The atmosphere is healthy, 
except in autumn and in early spring. 

Geology. Between the gulfs of Akabah and Suez the geological 
formations are almost exclusively plutonic or volcanic, — 
the latter occupying in general a lower range than the* 
former ; metamorphic belts, chiefly of gneiss and slate, are 
also to be met with. Basalt and greenstone are the most 
usual volcanic forms, and the subterraneous action that 
once produced them does not yet seem to be wholly 
exhausted, for hot springs are of frequent occurrence 
throughout the region, and earthquakes, accomimniod by 
loud underground noises, are by no means uncommon. 
The hot wells near Suez, called “ Eyoon Moosa,’’ or the 
** Fountains of Moses,’’ are well known ; as also are those 
entitled “ Hamrnam Pharaoon,” or the “ Bath of Pharaoh,” 
the waters of which resemble in their constituents those of 
the Dead Sea. These volcanic phenomena cease, however, 
in the zone to the east of Akabah, where rises the great and 
barren mountain range of Sherk (the ** Seir ” of the Bible), a 
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system wholly Jurassic in its composition, though its strata 
lie at various and often at abrupt angles. 

The plants and animals tenanting this district ar^ with 
slight modifications, common to the next, where, however, 
they in general obtain a fuller development, and under 
which they may accordingly be more appropriately 
described. 

The second geographical district is that of the Hejaz, Physical 
lying between 28" and 21" N. lat. along the eastern shore 
of the Red ^ and extending inland for a distance 
varying from sixty to a hundred and fifty miles. It con- 
sists of a continuation of the Sherk mountain range, with 
a narrow sandy slip of level ground towards the sea, and 
a hilly plateau on the inland side, broken by bare and 
fantastic rocks. Its surface is, with few exceptions, 
barren ; stony to the north, sandy to the east and south ; 
what little irrigation it possesses is wholly from wells, 
deep sunk and brackish ; the spring rains supply a few 
streams that soon dry up in summer. Along its length 
lie the great Syrian and Egyptian pilgrim-routes, mere 
camel tracks, of which the direction is determined by the 
scanty wells and a few villages. In the neighbourhood of 
Medinah alone, 25" N. lat., and at the station of Kholeys, 
a few days’ journey north of Mecca, is any considerable 
cultivation to be found, the result of springs ; elsewhere 
all is drought and sterility. 

The southernmost extremity of this region, marked off The 
os the “ Haram ” or Sacred Territory, but in its physical 
characteristics identical with the rest, contains the town of 
Mecca. South-east of this tract rises the upland district 
called “Jebel Kora,” or ** Mountain of Villages,” fertile 
and copiously watered ; celebrated too for the excellence 
of its fruits and the salubrity of its climate ; whereas the 
Hejaz, particularly along its western or seaward slope, has 
the reputation of being unhealthy and feverish. Due 
south of Mecca the mountains rise still higher, up to the 
precipitous fastnesses of Jebel Aseer, intersected by count- 
less narrow but fertile valleys. 

With Hejaz we may also reckon, topologically speaking. Geological 
the oases of Jowf and Doumo, situated to the north-east, character, 
both formed by broad and abrupt depressions in the inland 
})latoau, and surrounded by a wide-spread wilderness of 
rock and sand. The geological formation of this region is 
chiefly calcareous and Jurassic, though isolated traces of 
volcanic outbursts are seen near Medinah and Mecca; 
some also of the wells in the Hejaz — that of Zemzem, for 
example, at Mecca — are tepid ; and one distinct eruption of 
lava is stated to have occurred in the neighbourhood of 
Medinah as recently as the middle of the 13th century. 

Of plants there is an endless variety, but insufficiently Vegetatio&. 
known, for Arab botany has yet to be investigated 
** Samh,” a small mesembryanthemum, from the grain of 
which the Bedouins prepare a sort of porridge that serves 
them in lieu of bread ; ** Mesaa,” a thorny bush that bears 
a subacid berry not unlike a currant in appearance and 
flavour ; Ne^k,” the Rhamrm lotui of botanists ; many 
kinds of euphorbia, absinthium, and the bitter colocynth, 
used by the Arabs for medicine, grow wild everywhere. 

The tamarisk or ‘^Talh,” the southern larch or “Ithel,’' 
the chestnut, the sycamore, and several other trees, the 
wood of which is, however, too porous and brittle for use 
as timber, are natives of Hejaz ; so also is the wild dwarf 
date-palm, the almond, the pomegranate, and the gum- 
arabic ” tree, a graceful and delicate acacia. Fine grass, 
intermingled with various aromatic herbs, springs up in 
patches between the stones and among the sand ; but the 
want of sufficient rainfall and the drjrness of the atmo- 
sphere prevent any really profitable vegetation, except m 
the few oases already mentioned. Teeing it as a v^ole^ 
the Hejaz is, with the exception of the actual and recog- 
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nised desert alone, the most hopelessly sterile district in 
the whole Arabian peninsula. 

remen. Following the Red Sea coast down to its southernmost 
extremity at Aden, we have in view the third great 
geographical section, that of Yemen. It includes two 
regions, sea-shore and inland, the former of which is 
commonly called the Tehamah ” This is a wide strip of 
coast left by the mountain chain, which, continuing on from 
the Hejaz, runs down as far as Aden, but hereabouts recedes I 
somewhat to the east, thus forming an arc, in the curve 
of which lies the Tehamah. The mountainous district ; 
extends far inland, and gives out several minor branches, 
some of which reach about three hundred miles to the east. 

Tehamah. Tehamah is, as might be expected from its topical and 
geographical conditions, a very hot region ; it is one also 
of but moderate fertility, though the soil, an agglomeration 
principally of coral debris, is less absolutely barren than 
that of the Hejaz. The rains here are periodical, their fall 
coinciding with the ej)Och of the Indian monsoon ; they 
give rise to numerous torrents, that traverse the plains, and 
some of which hardly dry uj) throughout the year. The 
coast-line is indented by several small harbours and road- 
steads ; intrio4ite coral reefs render the approach everywhere 
difficult, often dangerous. 

Yemen, under which name the whole south-western 
quarter of the peninsula is popularly included, possesses 
many a^ivantages, both of climate and 8C)il, denied to the 
greater portion of Arabia. It is a highland country, 
formed by a labyrinth of precipitous hills and fertile 
valleys. The air is ])ur6 and even cool ; the seasons are as 
regular as those of eastern India, and succeed each other 
in much the same order. No accurate survey has yet 
l»een made to determine the elevation of its mountains, 
some of which have Isjcn roughly, but perhaiw incorrectly, 
estimated at five thousand feet in height ; their general 
direction is from north-west to south-east. The largest 
{dains, or rather plateaus, inclosed by them are that of 
Nejran on the north, that of Sanad to the south, and that 
of Mareb to the east, on the frontier of the great desert. 
The oasis of the southern Jowf, a ba.sin-like depression 
occurring in the sandy waste that reaches inland from the 
high grounds of Yemen up to Oman, on the other side of 
Arabia, may also be reckoned as l>eionging to Yemen. 

Mogy. Though the mountains are well supplied with water, no 
considerable rivers or streams find their way from them to 
the Red Sea, tropical evaporation combining with the light 
and porous quality of the soil to dry up the torrent beds ; 
nor do any natural lakes exist, though artificial pools and 
tanks, in which water is preserved all the year round, have 
been constructed in plenty. Indications of volcanic action, 
long since extinct, abound throughout Yemen, where basalt 
formations compose a considerable and the most fertile 
portion of the coffee- bearing district; in other places 
Jurassic rock predominates, while granite occurs in patches 
here and there. Spar, agate, onyx, and carnelian are 
exported from Yemen; silver and gold are reported to 
have been found on its hills, but on doubtful authority. 

FegitAtioiL It is in this region that Arabian vegetation obtains its 
most varied, as also its most valuable development 
North of M^inah the parched and niggard soil, chiefiy 
composed of marl, flint, and sand, with a supply of rain 
alike scanty and uncertain, produces little more than 
varieties of acacia, euphorbias, and thorny shrubs, — a 
valueless crop. But in the neighbourhood of Hedinah 

I^dste- commences the great date-palm belt that crosses the 
peninsula, and extends southward as far as lat. 23* in 
full vigour. A hundred and more varieties of this tree 

a u said to grow in the immediate vicinity of Medinah 
one : the quality of the fruit varies for each kin^ as also 
do its size, colour, and flavour. The poorest of all, the 
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^^sihanee’* date, a yellow, stringy fruit, is much eaten by 
the Bedouins; the **bimee” is red and succulent; the 

jebelee,” an upland date, is a staple article of export. 

Nejd is, however, the favoured land of date-palms : every 
valley that intersects its vast plateaus waves with them ; 
and &e fruit, which often attains a length of two inches, 
with a proportionate thickness, far sur^iasses the best 
products of Hejaz in lusciousness as in size. Eaten fresh 
or stewed with butter, they form the staff of Arab food ; 
and the pulp, after the kernels have been extracted, close- 
pressed and half dried, is exported under the name of 
to almost every i)art of the East In general a 
latitude varying from 27" to 22* N., and a sufficient distance 
from the sea to preclude its atmospheric influences, seem 
to bo the most favourable circumstances for bringing this 
fruit to jHjrfection ; and hence it comes that the produce of 
the Jowf and of Hareek— which, though inland, lie too 
far, the one to the north, the other to the south,*— of 
the Hejaz on the lied Sea, and of llateef on the Persian 
(jiulf coast, is decidedly inferior to that of the inland 
districts of Kaseem and Nejd. Yet an exception must be 
made in favour of the ‘‘ kholos " date, as it is called, that 
grows in Hosu, an amber-coloured date of exquisite flavour, 
the king of dates : the tree itself that bears it is readily 
distinguished from every other species by the delicacy of 
its stem and foliage. But in the greater number of 
instances, whatever the variation in the fruit, the palm 
trees themselves arc to an unpractised eye undistinguish- 
ablo the one from the other. 

Besides the date tree, the **doom,^’ a fan-leaved palm Other fruit 
bearing a large fibrous and sweetish fruit, is not of^*®***' 
uncommon growth in the central and southern districts ; 
while the cocoa-nut and betel are planted, though not to 
such an extent as to reckon among the articles of ordinary 
cultivation, along the southern and eastern coast. 8o are 
also the banana, Die pa]>ay, and the Indian fig ; but all 
those are of recent im{K)rtation from the o])])OHite coast of 
India. Vines are cultivated throughout Arabia, and have VIucn. 
been so from time immemorial ; and though since the 
well-known prohibition of the Koran the grapes are no 
longer pressed for wine, they are in great request as an 
article of consumption, both fresh and dried. The best 
fruit is that of Yemen ; Oman, where the heat is such that 
the vintage is gathered in April, comes next, both for the 
quantity and the quality of its produce. In peaches, otlier 
apricots, pomegranates, and oranges, the district of Taif, vug«ta»»la 
near Mecca, excels all others. Henna, an article much 1^*’*^“*^^** 
used by the Aral>s in their rough medicine, grows in the 
southern Hejaz and the Tehamah ; so also does the balsam 
tree, the best of which is indigenous to the district of 
Bafra, near Mecca; its gum is sold even within Arabia 
itself at a high price. The incense tree, said to be a 
native of Hadramaut, in the extreme south, has, strange 
to say, never yet been exactly identified, though its gum 
is a constant article of export ; and the henna tree {Lavh 
Mania inermu), used in dyeing, grows abundantly on the 
western coast. The cotton shrub springs up, seemingly 
wild, in the gullies of Nejd ; but owing to the dryness of 
the soil and climate, does not repay extensive cultivation. 

Indigo is grown in many places, chiefly in the low districts 
bordering on the Persian Gulf. 

But although the Arabs themselves consider the date- Codes, 
palm the s{)ecial pride and ornament of their country, a 
more general ver^ct would probably be given outside of 
Arabia itself in favour of the coffee plant. This shrub is 
by some supposed to be indigenous to Abyssinia ; it has, 
however, for several centuries attained its most extensive 
distribution and its highest standard of produce in Yemen, 
where it is cultivated throughout about half of the upland 
district, the best oualitv of berrr being that which ripens 
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on the weatem elopes of the mountains in the neighbour- 
hood of Sena4. 

The plant itself is too well known to require descrip- 
tion ; it is enough here to remark that its principal flower- 
ing^ season in Yemen is in March, The first crop of the 
berries ripens in May ; a second and a third crop succeed 
in the course of the year. The dififused atmospheric heat 
of an equatorial region is requisite for the growth of the 
coffee plant ; yet it needs also a large supply of moisture, 
and even of sliade, to protect it from the too direct action 
of the sun. In order to obtain these conditions, large trees 
are often planted here and there among the shrubs, which 
are arranged on rock terraces, one above another, amphi- 
theatre-wise, along the sIoj)es, and are densely crowded 
together. The jiroccsses of gathering and drying the 
berries, of separating the husks, and of picking the kernels, 
are all performed by manual labour of the simplest kind. 
How the drink is })rej>ared has been often and minutely 
described by travellers ; the method emj)loyed is tedious, 
but the result infinitely surpasses that obtained in any 
other country or by any other method. A slightly acid 
and very refreshing beverage is also made from an infusion 
of the ‘‘kishr” or outer husk. Its use is almost confined 
to the Yemen ; it is esteemed a febrifuge. 

Riatahrul. A small shrub, called “k^t,” is common throughout 
the coffee plantations ; it resembles verbena in scent and 
growth ; its leaves are chewed by the natives, much as 
those of tobacco are by some Europeans ; the effect is that 
of a gentle stimulant and anti-narcotic. This plant is only 
found in the south-western regions, and its use is limited 
to them. 

Hadra* Next to Yemen, and lying along the coast of the Indian 
Ocean, from Aden to Caj)e Jios-el-Hadd, a distance of 1200 
miles, are situated the provinces of Iladramaut and 
Mahrah, the former mentioned in Genesis under the name 
of Hazarmaveth, and more celebrated in ancient Arab 
chronicles, and in the notices of Strabo and Ptolemy, 
than it has been in later times. This coast has been visited 
and even partially explored by Captain Wellsted and other 
navigators. It presents everywhere much the same dreary 
a])pearance as that of the Hejoz and Tehamah, — a narrow 
fringe of sand or of equally sterile shore; beyond this 
rises a mountain range, varying, so far as any tolerably 
accurate calculations have been made, from 1000 to 3000 
feet in height ; its formation appears to be in many places 
volcanic ; behind this comes a second and loftier mountain 
belt, Jurassic in its general character, resembling the high- 
lands of Yemen ; while far beyond stretches away the 
great sandy desert, varied, however, where it approaches 
the mountain-foot, by oases of considerable fertility, among 
which that of Wadi Doan is said to be the most extensive. 
Several barren islands and reefs fringe the waste. The 
mountains of Hadramaut form one system with those of 
Yemen, but, unlike the latter, seem to be of an almost 
monotonous sterility. Torrents descend from them, but 
DO rivers ; nor, though lakes are mentioned in the very 
apocryphal records of the Arabs, has any sign of their 
existence been verified. The climate is intensely hot, and 
is said to be unhealthy, at least to strangers ; the vegeta- 
tion is scanty. No part of the peninsula has been less 
explored than this, even by the Orientals themselves ; and 
European travellers have supplied few reliable data for 
what regards the physical characteristics of the interior, 
any more than of its inhabitants and products. 

Oman. From Bas-el-Hadd to the extreme northern limits of 
AnbiSi at the head of the Persian Gulf, the provinces of 
Oman and Hasa complete the sea-coast. Oman is a 
mountainous district, its princip^ range, that of Jebel 
AUdar, or the Green Mountain,” so called from the 
abundant vegetation that covers its sides, reaches an 
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ascertained height of 6000 feet ; several other minor chains 
run parallel with it and with the coast ; the plains beneath 
them are well watered and fertile, though, like every other 
part of Arabia, destitute of running rivers or streams, the 
want of which is here atoned by copious wells and spring 
running over into large jxmls, and supplying an extensive 
system of irrigation. The rocks are chiefly granite on 
their upper, limestone on their lower level; but here, tw), 
as on the Red Sea coast, indications of volcanic action, 
though at a comparatively remote period, are frequently 
to be observed ; hot springs, loo, such as those known by 
the title of Imam Alee, near Mascat, are not uncommon. 

The only good harbour on this part of the coast is that of 
Mascat, with which the immediately contiguous part of 
Matrah may be reckoned. By the sea-shore the climate is 
intensely hot, rivalling in this respect that of Aden, and 
far from wholesome ; among the mountains inland the air 
is cool and pure. 

Near Cape Musandam, at about 400 miles north-west Coast of 
of Kas-el-Hadd, the mountains (which, averaging in this the Persiar 
promontory from 2000 to 3000 feet in height, come down 
in precipices to the sea edge) are indented with numerous 
deep creeks and bays, several of which afford good anchor- 
age and shelter, — only they are cut off by the steepness of 
the surrounding cliffs from inland communication. West 
of Musandam, and following the sweep of the great bay of 
Sharjah and Katar, within the gulf itself, the coast be- 
comes low and sandy, and henceforth offers no harbours, 
but mere roadsteads, often dangerous of approach by reason 
of the numerous banks and shoals in the sea. A few palm 
trees lino the shore, which has a desolate appearance. 

Further still to the northpvest, along the region of Hasa, 
and up to the head of tfie^ gulf, the coast continues low, 
but is enlivened by extensive green tracts of palm-groves 
and other semi-troj)ical vegetation. The mountains, situated 
a good way inland, and not exceeding 3000 feet in their 
extreme height, are of Jurassic formation. Copious springs, 
some of which are hot and others tepid, break out in 
many places at their base, but are again absorbed in the 
sand, or are dissipated by field irrigation before reaching 
the sea. The extreme northern angle of the gulf is com- 
paratively desert. 

Owing to the rapid interchange of heat and cold occa- Physical 
sioned by the peculiar situation of the gulf between the character ol 
torrid levels of Arabia on the one side, and the high, not 
unfrequently snow-capped, mountains of Persia on the 
other, the climate of this coast is remarkably irregular in 
its seasons, and subject to sudden storms of great violence, 
with heavy rains. It is also decidedly unhealthy; and 
low fevers, sometimes of an intermittent, sometimes of a 
typhoid type, are never absent from the villages. 

Indeed the whole of the Arabian sea-shore, which we 
have now thus summarily surveyed, partakes more or less 
of the same unhealthy character, one often noticed by 
travellers, and experienced by some of them with fatal 
effect We have seen, too, that in general outline it offers 
little variety, being mostly mountainous, especially in its 
southern part, with a narrow and rarely fertile shore-fringe ; 
while the mountains themselves vary in height and extent, 
being at their loftiest and widest in Yemen and Oman, 
where their rich vegetation, Joined to a pure air and a 
climate tempered by the elevation, offers an agreeable 
contrast to the dissimilar qualities of the coast itself, 
narrower and more barren el^where. 

We have now to consider the central plateau, or Nejd, Centivl 
an important region, regarded by the Arabs themselves ^ 

peculiarly their own— the stronghold of their vigorous 
nationality, and the birthplace of their most cherished 
traditions and institutions. 

It is girded in on every side by a broad desert belt, 
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which the traveller most of neceesity cross before he 
reaches the inner region. It is this very desert that, having 
been often witnessed on its outer rim^ but never traversed 
from one side to the other by Greek or Roman, or even, in 
the greater number of instances, by modem explorers, has 
given occasion to the belief that central Arabia was itself 
little better than an expanse of uninhabitable waste, — an 
idea expressed by the Arabia Duerta of the ancients, and 
often repeated by later writers. 

The nortli* This desert, on the north and north-east, where it extends 

eraOssert. from Syria and the Hejaz inwards, is a region of hard 
gravelly soil, from which circumstance it has derived the 
elastic title of Petnea.” It is diversified here and there 
by belts of sand, with occasional patches of stunted bush 
and thin grass, indicative of moisture at some depth 
below ; the sand, too, affords rooting for a feathery 
euphorbia, the “ ghada ” of the Arabs, a favourite browse 
of camels. The general height of this tract, backed up as 
it is by the Syrian plateau on the north, and the Sherii 
mountains on the west, appears to vary from 1000 to 2000 
feet above the sea. Eastward it slowly slojKJS down to 
the level of the Persian Gulf. A long serjientino depres- 
sion, beginning in the Syrian territory near Palmyra, 
traverses it in a south-easterly direction; this is Wadi 
Seihan, or the “Valley of the Wolf,” leading to the deep 
oval hollow of Jowf, with its oasis of palms and gardens. 
A more extensive but shallower depression to the west 
forms the oasis of Teymo, known to Hebrew chroniclers. 
South of Jowf and Teyma the desert changes its stony 
to a sandy character, and its surface is heaped up by 
the winds into vast ridges, called the Nefood or “ i)as8e8,'' 
not to be crossed without some danger ; for, besides the 
almost absolute want of water, a few scanty and brackish 
wells of which, separated one from the other by intervals 
of 60 or more miles, alone exist, it is here that the 
The “simoom,” or poison wind, often blows— -a phenomenon 
limoom. entirely distinct from the customary “ shelook,” or sirocco, 
of the south, much as a hurricane differs from an ordinary 
gale, though the two have been occasionally confounded 
in popular writings. The simoom is a [peculiar condi- 
tion of the atmosphere, resembling in all essential points 
a cyclone. As in the cyclone, the central st)ace, or the 
simoom itself, is calm, but is occupied by a gas unfit 
for respiration ; while round this as a centre, slowly travel- 
ling on, there eddy violent gusts of heated air, like those 
of a furnace, though it is not to them, but to the compara- 
tive vacuum which they surround, that the simoom owes 
its suffocating qualities. It approaches slowly amid the 
whirl of air currents that precede it for some distance ; its 
violet colour announces it when actually near. During 
its presence the only chance of preserving life till the 
mephitic vapour has passed over, is found in covering the 
face with a cloth and lying prone on the sand, thus to inhale 
what little atmospheric air still exists in the upper ground 
stratum, and thus to maintain the breath till the period, 
varying from two to ten minutes, of the poison column be 
gone by; meanwhile the feeling in the chest is that of 
suffocation, and that in the limbs as if molten iron were 
being poured over them. Camels instinctively bury their 
muzdes in the sand during the simoom ; but horses are 
said not to possess the same preservatory instinct, and 
to perish in consequence. The precise nature of the 
phenomenon, and its origin, are subjects of conjecture; 
but its general character, that of an eddy of heat^ atmo- 
sphere around a central space occupied by a deleterious 
gas, the whole travelling at a slow rate, and generally from 
south or east to north and west, is not to be mktaken. 
Mewiiaim South of the Nefood begins a series of granite hills, at 
afShoasr. ffrst coping up as mere isolated rocks through the sand, 
then increasing in extent and height till they coalesce and 
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form the two parallel chains of Jebel Aja and Jebel Solma, 
both of which cross two -thirds of the peninsula from 
N.N.E. to S.S.W. The highest peak of either does not 
seem to exceed 4000 feet above the sea-level. Between 
them and around their base extend broad and well-peopled 
valleya The irrigation is wholly artificial and from wellt^ 
which here yield an abundant supply. The water is 
brought up from an average depth of 20 or 30 feet. The 
climate of this region, though heated by the neighbouring 
desert, is remarkably healthy, and the air extremely pure. 

Passing this mountain-belt, we find a second depression. The 
still following the same general direction, namely, frora*^"®*®* 
N.N.E. to S.S.W., wide and fertile, a land of palm-trees, 
gardens, and wells; the soil is here and there streaked 
with sand, but no mountains or even rocks of considerable 
size occur anywhere. Towards the cast the level of this 
region gradually rises upwards to the Toweyk range, by 
which it is ultimately shut in. Westward it slopes down- 
wards, and at last opens out on the Hejaz near Modinah. 

The general level is low, not exceeding 1000 feet above the 
level of the sea, and the temperature hot ; it is altogether 
the most pnKluctive, but at the same time the least healthy 
region of central Arabia. Water abounds throughout the 
greater jiart of its extent, at a level of only a few feet 
below the ground, and occasionally collects on the surface 
in perennial pools, none of whicli are, however, large 
enough to deserve the name of lakes. The most thickly 
peopled section of this valley is called Koseein. 

North-east of it rises the mountain chain of Toweyk, MounUn 
running almost due south, and keeping at a distance vary-®'***" 
ing from 100 to 200 miles from the Persian Gulf. Tliis^®^*^^ 
constitutes the backbone of the Arab peninsula, which 
rises up to it first by a rapid aseent from the coast, and 
then by a suceessioh of more gently graduated ])Iateaus 
and valleys from the east and west Thus the wider half 
of the peninsula itself lies, not, as has been erroneously 
stated, to the east, but to the west of the principal water- 
shed. Tlie Toweyk or “complication” chain, so called 
from the labyrinthine ebaraeter of its numerous gullies and Phyilcd 
gorges, is a broad limestone table-land, and at no point 
exceeds, so {ar os has been roughly estimated, the limit of 
5000 feet in height ; it covers an extent of 100 and more 
miles in width ; its upper ledges are clothed with excellent 
pasturage ; and its narrow valleys shelter in their shade 
rich gardens and plantations, usually irrigated from wells, 
but occasionally traversed for some short distance by 
running streams. Except the date-palm, the “ itbel ” or 
larch, already described, the “markh,” a large-leaved 
spreading tree, the wood of which is too brittle for con- 
structive pur[K>se8, and some varieties of acacia, the plateau 
produces no trees of considerable size; but of aromatic 
herbs and bright flowers, among which the red anemone 
or “sbekeek” is conspicuous, this region is wonderfully 
productive, ->-80 much that Arab writers justly praise the 
sweet scent no less than the purity and coolness of its 
breezes. The simoom or [loison wind of Uie low lands 
and deserts is here unknown ; even the sirocco, when it 
occurs, is comparatively bearable. No signs of volcanic 
action or hot springs are found within this region, and 
the mountain strata are ordinarily horizontal ; the sides 
of the plateaus are, however, very abrupt, often forming 
precipices of 200 to 300 feet in height, cut out in chalky 
rock. These are due to water action from torrential laina 
that frequently fall in spring and autumn. 

Imme^tely at the foot of the eastern slope, which is 
much steeper than the western, lies a slip of desert, separ- 
ating the highlands from the coast regions of Hassa and 
Kateef. The northerly part of the Toweyk plateau con- 
tains the great province of Sedeyr, the healthiest district 
in all Arabia : the western slope is occupied by the pro* 
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Tinoe of Woflhem, running down to Kaseem. South of 
Sedeyr is the province of “ Ared ” or “ The Broad j ” it in- 
cludes the highest and widest table-lands of Toweyk. 
Thence the range trends away, taking the ordinary S.S.W* 
direction of the alternate elevations and depressions that 
furrow the Arab peninsula ; here, though keeping the same 
geographical character, it changes its name into that of 
“ Ared,” and, like a long limestone wall, stretches almost 
to Mecca. Parallel to it, on the south, extends the long 
and barren valley of Dowasir, ending in the district of 
Kora, Shahrem, and »Soley-yel ; broken ground, — the passes 
of which lead to Ncjran and Yemen. The upland laby- 
rinth of Aflaj, south of Ared, forms the extreme elbow of 
this mountain formation. Just below it, and constituting 
its south-eastern Bloj)e, comes Yemamah, a hot but fertile 
province, with numerous wells and copious irrigation. 
Further yet to the south rise the fantastic peaks of the 
Haruek mountains, granite ridges, not over 2000 feet in 
height, but making up to the eye for their want of elevation 
by their strange abruptness ; they crop out like the moun- 
tains of Shomer on the north, from the first sands of the 
Great Desert, and form an island, as it were, of irrigation 
and tillage, though both comparatively scant, and scarcely 
a])]e to maintain themselves against the excessive licat 
amid the desolation around. 

Tlie Rrest Beyond Hareek, or “ Burning,” as the name means, to 

Houthern the South, as also behind Wadi Dowasir and its neighbour- 

ilenert. desert or Dahna, ‘^The lied” as 

the Arabs call it, — a vast extent of sand, said to cover 
nearly 50,000 square miles, and only jotted here and there 
at far intervals by a few clustered bushes or dwarf j)alm8, 
indicative of moisture below the surface, else wholly deso- 
late. Its surfa(!o is ribbed into huge sand waves, the 
princi])al ones being from north to south, — that is, at right 
angles to the prevailing wind, which is hero the east ; but 
these main waves are again crossed, intersected, and jumbled 
with other less regular undulations, the work of more 
variable breezes. 

But neither here nor elsewhere in Arabia do those 
clouds or columns of moving sand, the terror of caravans, 
appear, that have been fabled by travellers and poets. 
Tracks are indeed speedily covered and effaced, to the 
great annoyance and occasional danger of the wayfarer; 
but neither he nor his boast run the least risk of being 
thus buried alive. Hunger, and, still more, thirst, are 
sufficient guardians of a region, to which, however, Arab 
fancy has attributed the additional protection of evil 
spirits and monsters of death. 

The Dahno This greater desert, the “ Koba el Khaliyoh ” or “ Empty 
Space ” of geographers — the ** Dahna ” or “ Crimson ” of 
modern Arabs, so called from the prevailing colour of its 
heated sands,— extends to Yemen and Hadramaut on the 
south-west, south, and south-east, and to Oman on the 
e wt. It is se^Kirated, however, from the northern half of 
the waste-ring that girdles Nojd by the continuation of 
Wadi Dowasir and Shahran, up to the mountains of Tayef, 
near Mecca ; and this is the only lino by which the plateau 
of Nejd can be reached from the coast without actually 
crossing the sandy or stony wilderness. Lying as it does 
on or within the tropics, the heat of this great desert is said 
to be fearful by day, and, owing to the general low level, 
to be scarcely mitigated at night. But it is never traversed 
in its full width, not even by Bedouins ; and little or no 
credit can be attached to the relations of those who pre- 
tend to have explored it, and to have found wonders in its 
recesses. 

be East of Hareek rises a succession of lofty ridges, covered 

by a deep layer of sand, through which black rock occa- 
sionally pierces. This region bears the name of Akbaf, 
and connects the watershed of Toweyk with the high 
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mountains behind Oman. It is, like the Dahna, unre- 
claimed desert ; but the recesses of its valleys conceal a 
few wells and springs, so that travellers from Nejd some- 
times take this route, the most difficult but the shortest, 
when on their way to Oman. Immediately north of the 
Akhaf commences the lesser Dahna, a desert resembling Little 
in every way its homonym of the south, only narrower ; 
its breadth in many places not exceeding 50 or 60 miles. 

This long and dreary strip runs up the whole way along 
the easterly side of the Toweyk plateau, till it merges in 
the northern or stony waste land at the head of the 
Persian Gulf. 

Throughout the highlands of Nejd the climate, though Climate of 
often hot by day, is cool and pleasant at night ; the spring 
md the autumn rains seldom fail in their seasons ; and the 
soil, where not artificially irrigated, produces excellent 
pasture, — where irrigated, it renders very tolerable garden 
produce and field crops. Storms of thunder and lightning 
are of rare occurrence, and the tornadoes that from time 
to time visit the Arabian coasts are here unknown. The 
prevailing, as also the most refreshing winds, are from the 
east and north-east ; the south and west winds are heated 
and unwelcome. Epidemic diseases are rare, and only one 
vi.sitation, and that not a severe one, of cholera is on record 
within Nejd. Between Yemamah and Hareek runs the 
valley called Aftan, which api)ears in some maps as the Valley of 
bed of an imaginary river flowing nearly across Arabia Aftan. 
into the Persian Gulf. But the downward slope of the 
valley itself is not from west to east, but in the reverse 
direction, and at a distance of more than 100 miles from 
the sea it is absolutely closed in by the sand-heaped ridges 
of Akhaf. Did the mountains of central Arabia furnish 
a water supply sufficient for a river, large or small, its 
course would of necessity bo directed, not towards the 
Persian Gulf, but the lied Sea. The copious springs that 
break out at the foot of the Tow^eyk mountain range above 
Hasa, not far from the gulf, are all of subterranean origin ; 
and though they are evidently the off-drainings of the 
rainfall of Nejd, they have no connection with the very 
scanty running or standing waters of the surface of the 
great plateau. 

Summing up, — Arabia may roughly be divided, as to its Summsry 
surface extent, into a third of coast-ring and mountains, of the geo- 
part barren, part either cultivated or susceptible of being 
so ; another third of central plateau, also tolerably fertile ; j, 
and a third of desert circle, intervening, with only one gap, 
that in the latitude of Mecca, between the first and the 
second. The central space, whether plateau or desert, 
varying in height from 1000 to 3000 feet above the sea, 
possesses three important mountain ranges, — two trans- 
verse, namely, JeM Shomer and Jebel Ared, and one 
vertical, that commences with Toweyk, and is continued 
by the Akhaf, — these latter being the watershed of the 
]>eninBula, the general rise of which is from west to east 
The highest mountain peaks— those, namely, of Jebel Akh- 
dar in Oman — do not apparently exceed 6000 feet. 

In a description of the animals of Arabia the first place AnimsU. 
is undoubtedly due to the horse, which, though the opinion 
is unsupported by scientific evidence, has by some been Hone, 
supposed to be indigenous to the peninsula. As a fact, it 
is here that this animal attains its highest perfection: 
not, indeed, that of size ; for a true Nejdee of the best and 
purest breed seldom reaches an^ never perhaps exceeds 
fifteen hands in height ; nor that of mere sp^ for a 
trained European racer would easily distance a thorough- 
bred Arab on any ordinary course ; but for perfection of 
form, symmetry of limb, cleanness of muscle, beauty of 
appearance— for endurance of fatigue, for docility, and for 
sp^ maintained to distances so long as to appear in- 
credible, the Nejdee horse acknowledges no equal The 
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^nima.1 {g too Well koown to require minute description on 
ibe present occasion ; but it is important to have a clw 
Urn of the principal divisions of its race and kind, which 
have been strangely and even iiguriously confused by many 
writers. 

Orliln and Tradition assigns the origin of the present Arab stock 

muoiUac. to Yemen, but Mstorical records, dati^ as far back as the 
5th century, show that the best quality and the greatest 
number of horses were then to ^ found exactly in the 
same district where they now exist, namely, in Nejd. Yet, 
oven there a horse is by no means an article of everyday 
possession, or of ordinary and working use. War and 
parade are in fact almost the only occasions on which it is 
omployed; and no genuine Arab would ever dream of 
mounting his horse for a mere peaceful journey, whether 
for a short or a long distance. Hence horses are the 
Almost exclusive property of the chiefs, who keep them for 
themselves, and often for the equipment of their annod 
retainers, and of a few wealthy or distinguished individuals, 
who regard them as an investment of capital or an orna- 
ment of social rank. Thus, no motive tempts the horse- 
owner to encourage the production of coarse and inferior 
breeds ; while, on the other hand, every circumstance tends 
to render the greatest purity of blood and |>erfection of 
wind desirable ; hence it is not strange that the Nejdce 
borse has to all appearance undergone no degeneration, 
th »ugh he has also probably received no improvement 
within historic times. Military enterprise and the cen- 
tralisation of wealth and |>ower enabled the Wahhabee 
chiefs of recent date to collect and rear a greater number 
of horses than had perhaps ever before been possessed by 
a single Arab potentate ; and the stables and pastures of 
the sultan of Derey’seah may well have, as has been 
stated, contained 10,000 horses, since those of his much- 
enfeebled successor at Hiad are told off at nearly half that 
amount But if we allow 20,000 for the total census of 
pure breeds in Nejd, a full allowance, and assign an equal 
number to the rest of the peninsula, thus making 40,000 
in all, we shall still be rather in danger of an over than of 
an under statement. 

Bread No distinction of breed is recognised in Nejd itself ; each 
animal is classed according to its individual merits. Nor 
Is a horse, nor, a fortiori, a mare, ever disposed of by sale ; 
gift, war-capture, or legacy being the only recognised 
methods of transfer where a genuine full -blood is con- 
cerned. Consequently, no commercial export of Nejdce 
borses has ever been established ; and whoever professes to 
cell or boasts of having bought one, may be unhesitatingly 
aet down as either deceived or deceiving. In three man- 
ners, however — two occasional merely, and one customary — 
bas the Nejdee breed been to a certain extent transplanted 
beyond the actual limits of Arabia. 

The first of the occasional or chance means by which 
the horses of Nejd have from time to time found their way 
to foreign stables is the fortune of war. Thus, for instance, 
Ibraheem Pasha, after overrunning Arabia in 1817, carried 
mway to Egypt with him several hundreds of the best 
Nejdees, both horses and mares ; so that Egypt, though 
only for a while, became next to Arabia the most fortunate 
land in this possession ; and even now, after the purity of 
the stock has long since been lost in the Nile valley, the 
effects of its transitory infusion may be distinctly traced. 
Next, Ibraheem’s vicegerent, Khoorsheed Pasha, followed 
bis master’s example; the Ottoman Turks have been, 
tliongh not often, equally lucky, and the distinctive points 
of Nejdee blood may now and then be observed in more 
than one stable at Constantinopla 

Secondly, a few thorough-bred Nejdees have crossed the 
* frontier as presents. In this manner, Teysul, the late 
noiiarch of sent for^ head from his own stable as 
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an honorary tribute to the reigning Ottoman sultan, Abd- 
el-Aseez ; and similar offerings have been now and then 
made, as fear or other motives may have dictated, to 
different other governments, and even to distingui^ed 
individuals. But mares are never given away thus only 
stallions. 

The third and customary method is by admixture ofMixea 
the race* Nejdee stallions ore yearly hired out by their 
owners, and sent into the pastures of Jebel Shomer, of 
Syria, and even of Mesopotamia, there to breed with the 
mares of those countries, belonging to the Arabs of Shomer, 
or to the Anezeh, or the llu’alah tribes of Syria, and the 
like. These mares are themselves of Arab though not of 
Nejdee stock; the proportion of good blood varying in 
them from a half up to three-fourths nearly, but none are 
of absolutely pure race. It is to the offspring of such by 
Nejdee stallions that the divisions of breed much insisted 
on by several European writers, and actually recognised 
throughout McHO})otamia and Syria, but almost, often 
wludly, unknown even by name in Ntjd itself, apply. 

These divisions are i»rinci|)ally five, — the Kohcylee (said to 
bo the purest of all), the Toweysoe, the Manekee, the Sak- 
lawee, and the Julfaweo; besides w'hieh, and branching 
out from them, there are infinite minor subdivisions. 

Again, these are the breeds often authenticated for pur- 
chase by written ])odigreeH and witness-] tapers of descent, 
os described in books; and which may occasionally be 
seen in Syria, but never in Arabia, or even elsewhere, 
wlien the bargain is to bo concluded between two Arabs 
themselves. The only use of such documents is for 
strangers. These, too, are the breeds from which Eurojtean 
stables, even regal and imperial, liavo often obtained a 
sup|>ly of noble but never absolutely pure-blooded animals, 
frequently at prices proitortionod to the imagined difii- 
culties of the ]>urchaso, or the affected unwillingness of the 
cunning owner — (Arabs are very cunning)— -to j»art with 
his beast. The best market for these mixed breeds is at 
Baghdad ; the second is in the neighbourhood of the town 
of llama in Syria ; inferior animals are sent to the port of 
Kowoyt, on the Persian Gulf, whence they are shipped for 
India. 

To return to the genuine Nejdee. Beared under anTrsinis, 
open shed, and early habituated to the sight of men, to 
the sound and glitter of wca])ons, and to all the accessories 
of human life, the colt grows up free from vice or timidity, 
and even acquires a degree of intelligence that Hur])ri8e8 a 
stranger. Barley and dates are the chief stall provender ; 
but the grass of the ])a8ture-grounds, in the selection of 
which much care is taken, is the ordinary nourishment of 
an Arab horse. Of water the allowance is always kept 
purposely scant. A good Nejdee will canter for four- 
and'twenty hours in summer-time, and eight-and-forty in 
winter, without once requiring drink. Haw meat, dried, 
is occasionally given in small quantities when extra exer- 
tion is required ; lucerne gross is employed for lowering 
the tone. Geldings are very rare. The colour that most 
frequently occurs is grey ; then comes chestnut ; then white 
and sorrd ; mottled grey and black are now and then to 
be found ; dark bay never. 

Colts are ridden early— too early, indeed— m their third 
or even second year, and are soon broken in to a steady 
walk, to a canter, and to the ambling pace which is a 
Biiecial favourite with Arab riders ; racing, an Arab amuse- 
ment from time immemorial, and the game of ** jerzed,” a 
kind of tournament or mock fight with blunt palm-sticks, 
highly popular throughout the peninsula, complete the 
training both as to wind and pace. Saddles are Mldom 
used in Nejd, and stirrups never, but both are occasionaJlv 
employed in the Hejaz and Yemen. Bo it is also with 
bits, the place of which is taken in Nejd by balter-ropeii 
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the real guiiiftiice of the aniinal being almost wholly **milyan,” a small crooked stick carried in Ae rider% 
effected by the pressure of the rider^s leg and knee. Shoes, hand. The average travelling pace, an ambl^ m between 
too, are of rare occurrence, nor are they needed in the five and six miles an hour, and this a good dromedaiy 
light and sand-mixed soil of the central provinces ; on the will continue for fifteen hours out of the twenty-four 
other« hand, the hoofs are often rubbed with grease, to during a week together. Six days in the summer, ten in 
counteract the drying effects of the heated ground. Of the winter, form the longest period that the dromedaiy can ^ 
all niceties of grooming, docking and clipping excepted, continue his pace without a fresh supply of water; and 
Arabs are masters ; and their natural kindness to animals, hence an “ ashavee ” or “ tenner ” is the title given to the 
a quality which they share with most Orientals, together best of the kind. ^ Two hundredweight is the average load 
with the care which every reasonable man bestows on a of the Arab carrying camel. 

valuable article of property, ensures to an Arab horse a No animal puts its owner to less expense for its keep : 
good treatment at the hands of his owner. But Arab the thorns of the desert, dry grass, cact^, euphorbias, — 
horses do not commonly enter tents, nor play with women nothing comes amiss to a camel’s appetite ; a ball of paste 
and children, nor, in a general way, do they share family weighing about a pound, and made of barley-meal and 
meals, nor are they habitually kissed and cried over, as the water, is given every evening when extra work has to be: 
imagination or credulity of some narrators has suggested, done. 

An Arab, flying for his life, has indeed been known to The average duration of a camel’s life is thirty years^ 
give the only morsel of dry bread about him to his horse that of the dromedary somewhat less ; the price of either 
rather than eat it himself, — an act in wliich self-preservor varies from about to £80, according to quality, those 
tion had probably as large a share as affection. Lastly, the of Oman commanding the best market. But although the 
standing prohibition of horse-selling from Nejd has really camel, whether as an article of use or of sale, is far more 
nothing more romantic in it than a narrow-minded appli- important to Arabia than the horse, it is in intelligence and 
cation of tlie ])rincij)leB of jirotective monopoly ; in other docility immeasurably inferior to the latter animal, never 
cases, reluctance to conclude a bargain simply indicates that becoming attached to, or even, seemingly at least, 
the offer made was considered insufficient. acquainted with its owner ; and never obeying except 

The camel. Below the horse in popular estimation and market value, pei^orce and under protest. 

but far above him in general utility so far as Arabia is Next to camels, sheep and goats form an important item Sheepw 
concerned, comes that eminently Arab animal the camel, of Arab wealth, The best sheep are the piebald and large- 
Of this there are many varieties : the best, swiftest, tailed ones of Yemen ; those of Nejd, too, are in great 
slimmest in form, and most docile to guidance, is the request on account of their flesh, which is excellent, though 
**hojccn,” or dromedary, sometimes also called ^^delool,” their wool is confessedly less fine in quality. Some districts 
or facile.” It is almost exclusively employed for riding, of Oman produce a silky-haired breed not unlike that of 
whereas the “ ibl,” or ordinary (jamcl, readily distinguished Angorah. The least esteemed sheep are those of Hejax 
from the other by a coarser build, a slower pace, and a less and the north; but, in compensation, the goats of these 
tractable disposition, is a beast of burden, and indeed is provinces are longer-haired and generally better than those 
employed for all i)urposcs. This species is very commonly, of the south ; they are black, with long drooping ears, 
too, kept and reared for the sake of its flesh and milk. Spring is the shearing season in Nejd, but the wool is 
precisely as horned cattle are elsewhere ; in fact, boiled seldom exported, being mostly bought up for local use. 
camel’s meat is the most ordinary article of animal food From the milk of these animals butter and a white insipid 
throughout the peninsula, — it is a flabby, tasteless dish, not kind of cheese are made : both are articles of daily con- 
unlike the poorest sort of beef ; any flavour that it may sumption in Arab households. 

possess is musky and disagreeable. The milk, on the Cattle are reared throughout Arabia, but owing to theChUlik 
contrary, is excellent, equal in quality and in sanitary prevailing deficiency of deep and succulent pasturage their 
properties to that of the she-ass, but neither butter nor number is not so considerable as that of the camel. Cows 
cheese are made from it. The wool, which in the camels and oxen, throughout Nejd, Oman, and Yemen, bear on 
of Nejd and Oman is remarkably soft and fine, serves for their shoulders a hump analogous to the well-known one 
making articles of dress, into which it is woven, sometimes of the so-called “ Brahminee ” bull ; the ordinary colour is 
alone, soinotimcs mixed with wool ; it is much superior to dun ; their legs are slender, the horns short, and the whole 
sheep’s wool in every respect. The ordinary colour of the stature diminutive. The kine of the northern provincea 
animal in the northern Arab provinces is a reddish brown, are stouter and yield more milk ; they have no hump, 
but in Nejd and throughout the south, lighter tints, varying Buffaloes also are kept in the marshy districts that occur 
from grey to white, are more common ; black is extremely in Yemen and Oman. They differ in no respect from the 
rare, and highly esteemed. The least valuable breeds are Indian breed ; but, unlike oxen, these animals cannot be 
those of the north and west, — that is, those of the Jowf, reckoned in the ordinary list of Arab farm stock, as they 
of Shomer, of the Hejaz, and of Yemen ; in Nejd, which exist only under exceptional circumstances, whereas a few 
region, from the number of its herds, is sometimes called kine may be found in almost every village, and the 
“Omm-el-lbl,” or “the Mother of Camels,” the species irrigation of the fields and gardens is mostly done by 
improves ; but all agree in assigning the palm to tlie means of oxen. 

dromedaries of Oman. In fine, all over Arabia, whether Like the horse, the ass attains its greatest excellence in AMea. 
among the Bedouins or the villapr^ camels are the prin- Arabia, where it is more often employed for riding than 
cipal staple of traffic, the favourite investment of wealth, for loads ; indeed, in some provinces, especially in Hasa, 
and the ordinary standard of property. it is the usual mount even of the wealthy. The best 

tiMlitiM of Camel or dromedary, the Arabian animal has only one species is that reared in Hasa and eastern Nejd, where 
M osmeL hump, which increases or diminishes in size according to these animals are generally of the purest white in colomv 
the general good or bad condition of the beast On this and stand from eleven to thirteen hands high. In pace 
hump the saddle— called, if a riding one, “ ghabeet ; ” if one they scarcely yield to an average horse. They are often 
for baggage, *^8hedad”— is placed; a halter is the only rein expoi^ and sold at high prices in !^pt or at Con* 
employed, though even this is more commonly dispensed stantinople, a single animal fetching from. £40 to £80. 
wilh by the Arabs, who simply direct the animal by a They are ridden in Arabia with side-saddles. Good assea* 
kick of the heel or a blow about the neck with the are to be found also in the other districts of Nqjd, im 
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Yemen, even in the Hejaz ; their ordinary colour is grey. 
The same animal mns wild in ^ many of the open and 
mountainous regions of Arabia, and is hunted for the sake 
of its skin by the Bedouins ; but the onager or zebra of 
Cutch is not met with in this peninsula. 

Mules and hinnies, common throughout Syria and Meso- 
potamia, are extremely rare in Arabia pro|>er, where a 
prejudice exists against their use. 

The Arab dog differs very little from a jackal in appear- 
ance as in habits ; its muzzle is pointed, its colour sandy, 
and its long and somewhat bushy tail is curled over the 
back. When domesticated, the bre^ improves, approaching 
the European wolf-dog ; these animals, by training, become 
very tolerable indoor and outdoor guardians, l)oth of flocks 
and herds and of dwellings, and in this ca[)acity they are 
to be found everywhere, both in the towns and villages 
and in the open country, where they are not less useful to 
their masters than annoying to strangers. Another kind 
of dog, belonging to the greyhound species, and evidently 
of exotic origin, is often reared in Arabia ; the swiftest and 
most enduring of this kind are from the province of Hasa. 
They are in great favour as harriers. 

Arab cats differ in no respect from their congeners in 
Euro{)e except in being rather smaller. The house-mice too 
are absolutely the same ; but the rat is more akin to the 
old black species of England, now nearly extinct. 

Wild animals are not very numerous in any part of 
Arabia proper, a fact which is sufficiently accounted for by 
the want of running streams and open pools, as also by 
the thinness of cover and forest growth ; yet the records of 
the country make mention of the existence of some kinds 
of beasts which have subsequently diHap]>eared altogether. 
Thus the long-maned lion, and, it would appear, a large kind 
of ape resembling the African gorilla, often mentioned by the 
early writers, are no longer to be ^und in the iKininsula, 
But a small tiger, formidable from its ferocity even to 
man, is still met with in the wild hilly regions north of 
Nejran, and again in the inland recesses of the Oman 
mountains ; while the fahd,” or panther, belongs to no 
particular ])rovince ; it haunts the neighbourhood of vil- 
lages, and devours the smaller stock. Lynxes have been 
seen in the Hejaz and Nejd ; wolves are common in tho 
mountains, and sometimes descend to attack the flocks in 
the open plains. There are foxes too, but small and 
greyish in colour. The Arab hymna is large and fierce ; it 
is said, when pressed with hunger, to be dangerous even 
to men, and figures in many a story of Arab adventure. 
Jackals are more numerous in the northern than in the 
southern districts. Small black-faced long-tailed monkeys 
are to be met with by herds in Yemen, and even, though 
less often, in Nejd. A pretty little beast, the “yerbooa,” 
jerboa, or kangaroo-rat, burrows in the sand, and comes 
out to look with great curiosity on passers-by ; its hind 
legs, long, and provided with equally long feet and toes, 
are out of all proportion to the shortness of its fore-paws ; 
its motion, especially when pursued, is like that of the 
kangaroo, and is performed with the help of its long 
sinewy tail. Its colour, partly fawn, partly white, is very 
agreeable to the eye. The Arabs eat its flesh, which 
resembles that of the rabbit 

Of the deer tribe the gazelle is the most common ; it 
abounds not only in the open grounds, but even among 
the villages and near the towns. It is sometimes, but not 
often, hunted by the natives. Chase is more often given 
to the mountain goat, partly on account of its flesh, which 
is exceUent, partly for the sake of its long recurved horns, 
which are lilm those of the Alpine steinbock, only larger. 
But the hare, whidk is couis^ with dogs, and nhich 
resembles the European animal in every respect except 
Btze^ for it is smaller, is the favourite game of the Arabs, 
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who, unlike the Persians and Turks, have no scruple as to 
the use of the meat 

The ornithology of Arabia is copious, but has been little Birda 
studied. Birds of prey, grey eagles, vultures, bustards, and 
sparrow-hawks, abound in the open lands ; while partridges, 
especially of the mottled kind called **kata,” are to be 
seen crossing the desert in quest of water by flocks; 
quails frequent the mountain districts in immense numbers, 

BO also do rock-pigeons, wood-pigeons, and a species of 
wild guinea fowl ; wild ducks are met with in plenty along 
tho coast. Cranes, larks, sparrows, finches, and the like, 
frequent the cultivated lands ; so also does the hoopoe, a 
bird held in high honour by the Arabs on account of its 
traditional services as messenger between Solomon and the 
Queen of Sheba or Belkeys. A large mottled thrush, also 
considered to l)e of good omen, is seen everywhere. Flocks 
of swallows, the flight of which is invariably from the east, 
pay annual visits to Arabia, where they are very useful in 
diminishing the swarms of locusts, their favourite food ; 
one 8i)ecie8 of this bird ap])ear8, however, to be indigenous 
to Yemen. Peacocks and i^irrots are also found in the 
southern provinces, and in Nejd, Hosa, and Oman ; hawks 
are kept by many, and arc carefully instructed for the 
purpose of falconry. 

But the most remarkable bird of Arabia, and the only The 
one which forms a regular object of chase among theo*tiieb 
natives, is the ostrich. Its extreme timidity, joined to the 
swiftness of its pace — for although it does not fly, it assists 
its running by the movement of its extended wings — renders 
it in vain for the hunter to attempt overtaking it on horse- 
back ; ho therefore seeks to approach it generally when on 
its nest by artifi(;c, and kills it by a long shot ; sometimes 
I he snares it by a running noose. The feathers, the best 
of which belong to the male bird, are sold at Damascus or 
Baghdad ; tho eggs are eaten, and tho shells are used for 
ornament. The finest ostriches are those of the neighbour- 
hood of Shomer and the uplands of Toweyk ; they are 
often to be seen, but at a safe distance, scudding across 
the sands in a file of twenty or thirty at a time. 

Kei’tiles, except those of the lizard H|}ecios, are com-RtpUlM 
parativcly rare in Arabia, though Her|H;ntB are occasionally 
met with ; but, except the *^afai” and the *'rukta,” both 
snakes of the viper class, the former brown and the latter 
banded, and considered the deadlier of the two, none are 
venomous. Boa-constrictors, resembling the Indian rock- 
snake, have been also seen, — none, however, large enough to 
warrant the wonderful stories told about them by the 
Arabs themselves, whose love of the marvellous often leads 
them beyond the limits of truth. 

Insects are, however, numerous enough : little scorpions, losscta. 
scarce an inch in length, but capable of indicting by their 
sting extreme pain, swarm in the desert sands ; and large 
ones, four or even six inches long, infest the houses, 
Centii^edes, too, are common ; wa8|)S and wild bees tenant 
the rocks ; flies are troublesome everywhere, and mosquitoes 
on the coasts ; ants of all kinds, some enormous in size and 
venomous in bite, are to be found here ; and a very 
poisonous spider, called, from its double pincers, **aboo 
hanekein,’’ inhabits the crevices of old walls on the western 
coast, and is much dreaded by the natives. Scolojiendras, 
too, are not rare. It is some compensation, however, for 
these serious yet only occasional inconveniences, that no 
fleas or bugs exist in any part of Arabia. But— a serious 
drawback— the “arda," or white ant, the Termes fatalu 
of Liniueus, is hardly less troublesome and destructive in 
the southern provinces than in India itself. Lastly, vast 
swarms of locusts, larger and darker in colour than those LooobU^ 
commonly seen further north, often infest the peninsula, 
and commit great ravages, especially when, as too frequently 
happens, their visit is in the spring or early summer. Their 
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course is usually from east to west. However, the Arabs, 
by converting these insects into an article of food, make 
up to themselves in some measure for the damage suffered 
by the crops and pastures; indeed, locusts, boiled and 
slightly salted, are a favourite article of sale in eve^ Arab 
market, but particularly in Nejd and the eastern districts. 

Soil The soil of Arabia varies according to the character of 

its rocky substratum. All round the coast, and to a 
distance corresponding with the breadth of the girding 
mountain chain to the interior, it is formed of volcanic 
and metamorphic detritus, with j)atche8 here and there of 
a calcareous character, due to the upheaval and decom- 
position of old coral banks. Such a soil cannot but be 
tolerably fertile, and it would be more so were the scanti- 
ness of rain made up for by a more systematic artificial 
irrigation. A second inconvenience is caused by the 
encroachments of the sand, wliich is at times drifted by 
the winds from the desert inland in such quantities as to 
become seriously injurious to cultivation. Behind the 
mountains thj surface of the desert to the north and west 
is that of a gravelly ex])anse, thickly sown over with flint 
and quartz ; while to the cast and south it is an almost 
unalloyed waste of fine sand. Everywhere the rock under- 
lies it, and tliore exists, of course, no possibility of utilising 
a space like this. But the whole of the central plateau — 
that is, of Nejd, Kaseem, Shoiner, Yemamah, and the 
adjacent lands —is covered with a tolerably deep layer of 
calcareous earth, mixed N\ith loam, well adapted for culti- 
vation ; the best is naturally to be found in the valleys and 
sheltered spots. 

Agrictt'- Whether, however, the ftoil lie rich or poor, agriculture 
is, all over Arabia, very primitive in its conditions, and, 
above all, in its implements. The plough used by the 
peasants is wholly of wood and without wheels, an instru- 
ment fit for scratching rather than furrowing thj ground ; 
while in many places the earth is merely turned over witli 
a pitchfork, which is sometimes worked by two men at a 
time. More skill is shown in irrigation, for whatever crop 
is intended, its success cannot bo safely entrusted to the 
uncertain rain supply alone. Accordingly, the slope of the 
ground, whether field or plantation, is carefully calculated, 
and the surface divided into compartments and traversed 
by furrows, each communicating with the other, and all 
with some large well, or, in favoured situations, cistern ; 
while in still niorj fortunate but rarer spots a running 
stream is turned to profit. But in far the greater number 
of instances the irrigation is from a well, with an orifice 
varying from six to twenty-five feet in diameter, whence 
the water is drawn up in large leathern buckets, to which 
are attached ropes passing over pulleys, and worked by 
mules or oxen ; these buckets, on reaching a cross-beam, 
turn over and empty their contents into a sloping trough 
that runs down to the main channel of the field or garden. 
Green crops, vegetables, and tlio like, are watered, when it 
is possible to do so, twice a day ; date-palms only once ; 
the porous soil soon absorbs any superfluous liquid that 
may have overpassed the bounds assigned to it. In ascer- 
taining the right spot for sinking a well, in digging and 
coating it, as also in the construction of the small cisterns 
often connected with the source, the Arab peasants have 
by long practice acquired a not contemptible skill. 

kqpa The crops most common in Arabia are, first, the date, a 
£ruit already sufficiently described; it may, however, be 
remarked here that the fecundation of the female trees 
from the male is usually ))erfected by art. The produce 
is annual : the earliest dates ri|^n in May, others not till 
July or even August. This fruit, and the dishes made of 
it by pressure or with butter, are to the Arabs what com 
is to more northern or rice to southern nations. Next in 
importance, though much more limited in extent, is coffee : 


very little, and that of inferior quality only, is cultivated 
out of Yemen. This growth has also been already described 
in detail. Next come the following : — Wheat, a somewhat 
rare and not a very remunerative crop; barley, also in 
small quantity ;— these two growths are hardly distinguish- 
able the one from the other by the eye, the colour and 
shape of the ear and beard being almost identical in each. 

Millet is, on the contrary, largely sown, and gives an 
abundant return ; there are several species of it ; the grain, 
coarsely ground, is made into a sort of gruel, which appears 
as a daily dish in Nejd. Bice is look^ on as a delicacy : 
it does not grow in the central uplands, but succeeds well 
enough in the watered coast districts, especially Hasa, 

Kateef, and Oman. Beans and pulse are favourite crops ; 
they are reared in almost every part of the peninsula. 

Other garden plants — melons, gourds, cucumbers, salad, 
cabbages, onions, garlick, parsley, cumin, and the like, — 
are cultivated. Orchards are planted and tended in most 
districts ; but of pruning the Arabs have little idea, though 
they are not unacquainted with grafting. 

There being no true winter in any part of Arabia, the Hus- 
crops, such as they are, succeed each other all the year handry, 
round; many lands boar twice, an early and a latter 
harvest, though of different produce. Of manuring, of the 
scientific rotation of crops, of w^eeding even, and cleaning, 
the Arabs liave little knowledge. Heaping is generally 
done with the sickle, — in some places the ripened grain is 
torn up by the hand ; threshing is performed by oxen, — 
winnowing by the wind, grinding by the hand-mill. To 
sum up, though the agriculture of Arabia is sufficient to 
supply its comparatively scanty population with food, it 
gives almost no sur])lus for traffic or exportation, that of 
coffee and dates alone excepted. 

In pasture-land Arabia is, on the other hand, singularly Pasture, 
fortunate. The very desert supplies through the greater 
part of its extent sufficient browse for camels ; while the 
pasture-grass for horses, kine, and, above all, for sheep, on 
the upjjer hill slopes, and especially in Nejd, is first-rate. 

Thi only drawback is the occasional failure of the spring 
rains and autumn showers ; when this occurs great distress 
is the result, and no commoner cause of contention and 
bloodshed arises between the Arab shepherds or ‘‘Bedouins’^ 
than the struggle to obtain, each for his own herd, the use 
of some yet undried well or exceptional oasis of green 
l)asturage left fresh among the brown and withered herbage 
around. 

In mineral products of a valuable description the Arabia Minerali. 
of our days is singularly poor, so much so as to suggest 
the idea that the Arabian gold and jewels, often mentioned 
by classical writers, must have been brought from Yemen 
as from a mart or depot, not a place of production. Yet 
even so late as 600 a.d. the exiled monarch of Sanaa, Seyf 
of Yezen, could in his interview with the Persian despot 
Chosroes, describe southern Arabia as ^*a land the hills of 
which are of gold and its dust silver.” Nowadays nothing 
is found to justify or even to account for such gorgeous 
statements. Agates, onyxes, cornelians, and, though 
rarely, topazes done are to be met with ; of gold mines 
and precious ores not a trace. Lead is, however, more 
common. The richest ores of this miner^ come from the 
mountains of Oman ; it is brought down to Mascot, and 
exported thence by sea. A small quantity of silver is also 
extracted from the same mines. Cinnabar and iron occur 
in the Sinaitic peninsula, and sulphur has been observed 
here and there in the long volcanic range that reaches from 
Palestine to Mecca. Rock-salt is extracted from many 
parts of the coast range ; it exists, too, in the central dis- 
tricts of the peninsula, where of metals, a little iron excepted, 
not a vestige appears. 

The Arab coasts are much frequented by fish, imuaj 
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FUheries. of unknown species. Mackerel, mullet, sole, ray, and “ithel” or larch tree, and studded with small silver knobs, 
perch swarm in the Bed Sea and Persian Qulf ; nor are make a good appearance. As masons they deserve little 
the sheltered spots on the long line that fronts the Indian praise; their constructions are clumsy and unstable, the 
Ocean less well provided. Sharks, too, abound along the details coarse and ilbfashioned. There is not a single 
coast, and are used as food by the poorer classes ; cral» and building, public or private, built by the Arabs themselves, 
oysters occur almost everywhere. Hence fishing forms the of any merit either in regari of utility or of beauty, within 
occupation of a large proportion among the littoral popu- the whole of Arabia. 

lation, but ignorance of salting and curing deprives its Backw^ard in manufacture, and even showing, on theTrsde. 
products of export value. whole, little capacity for it, the Arabs are singularly alive 

Pearl The pearl fisheries of Arabia alone add to the commercial to the advantages of commerce and trade, and fond of 
fiiheriei. riches of the country. They commence at the islands of exercising them. No Arab undertakes a journey, were it 
Bahreyn, which lie immediately off the Arab shore, near only from one village to another, without taking with him 
the centre of the Persian Qulf, and continue east and south some object for exchange or sale ; and he will sooner 
along the district of Katar for a distance of nearly 200 chaffer away the handkerchief on his head or the camel 
miles, after which the banks are lost in deep soundings, on which he rides, than return without having effected 
The most productive shoals are those between the islands something in the w'ay of business. In this re8j)ect, Bedouin 
of Halool and the coast of Katar ; the fishing season corn* and townsman, rich and poor, are all alike ; and their 
mences with the spring, and lasts all through the summer, history shows that this pro) tensity is no less ancient than 
Most of the villages along the coast are wholly inhabited universal in the race. Owing, however, to the want of 
by divers, Arabs and negroes, who by long practice can variety in its jtroductions, and the remarkably uniform 
remain under water a space of two minutes at a time ; the habits of its inhabitants, combined with the scarcity of 
depth they reach does not exceed fifteen fathoms, and local manufactures, the trade of Arabia, whether export or 
generally falls much short of it. The oysters are opened imjmrt, is soon catalogued. Camels and shoe)), hair and 
on shore, and the pearls carefully sorted and counted by wool, come first on tlie cx\)OTt list ; next coffee ; then 
officials stationed for the purpose, as a heavy duty, dates, then horses ; a very little rice and a few cloaks from 
equalling 20 per cent, of their value, is levied on the 8)>ot, Yemen or Oman close the cha))ter of commerce so far a» 
though no further dues are taken on exportation. Some land produce is concerned ; pearls sum up that of the sea. 
of the iHjarls are of great size and value. The total annual Nor is the imi)ort much more diversified or extensive, 
produce is roughly estimated at almut £250,000, but Cotton cloth, Indian prints, sugar, a little hardware, a few 
probably exceeds that sum ; a portion goes to India; another arms, j)owder and shot, and trinkets of no great value — 
portion up gulf to Baghdad, whence it is distributed over such are the customary requisitions of the land. Nor has 
Syria, Turkey, and Persia. The divers themselves arc the any single Arab, the Imam or J Vince of Mascat alona 
worst off, as their occupation induces various congestive excepted, sufficient available capital for extensive traffic, 
diseases and premature old age. out or in ; while the Mahometan {prohibition of interest, 

Pearl.s are found, too, in other bivalve shells of these and consequently of credit, joined to the illegality of 
8ea.s, and arc extensively sold, though at a lower price than insurance, would, even in a richer land, restrict enterjpriso 
those of the oysters. Mother-of.j)earl is also common, and within very utisatisfactory bounds. It is owing, indeed, 
is an ordinary article of ex)K)rt, e8|»ecially to Syria and to these narrow-mingled laws, introduced by the Koran and 
Egypt ; so are also occasionally the corals and ornamental co-existent with its observance, that what commerce exists 
shells with which these seas alx)und, at the soa)K)rt8 of Hejaz, Tehainah, and Yemen, has mainly 

Mnnufac- In mechanical arts the Arabs are, as a rule, extremely fallen into the hands of Jews and Banians— that is, Indian 
tures. deficient, though favourable cxcoiitions exist in some dis- merchants ; though in Oman, wh*‘ro a more liberal sjiirit 
tricts. The Bedouin or {paHtoral po{)ulation know little prevails, Arab merchants of considerable ca))ital and with 
else than the tanning of leather and the weaving of coarse extensive connections are to be found. The custom-duties 
fabrics, such as articles of overdress, tent coverings (which in the ports of Oman and the Persian Oulf, whether ex|K)rt 
the women generally make of goat-hair), headbands, and or import, are 10 ))er cent., except on jxjarls ; in the har- 
the like. In most villages and towns of Nejd, one or hours of Yemen they are ca))riciou8, and often very high, 
more blacksmiths, wdioso work is of the rudest |) 08 sible The shereef or governor of Mecca use<l formerly to carry 
description, are to be found ; occasionally an armourer, a on, through Jiddah, a trade hardly inferior to that of tho 
few sandal -makers and workers in leather, with several Imam of Mascat himself ; but tho devastations committed 
weavers, — none skilled. Throughout tho Hejaz these pro- by the Wabhaliees, and in later times the oppression of 
fessions exist, hni at a still lower standard ; but in Yemen the Egyptian and Turkish governments, have considerably 
greater nicety of workmanship is to be met with ; and gold reduced this source of Arab income. 

and silver smiths, often, however, not Arabs but strangers The origin of the Arab race, like that of most others. Origin 
by race, get a living in the towns. Formerly Yemen was can only be matter of conjecture ; no credit can be attached " 
celebrated for its woven stuffs ; this manufacture is now, to the assertions, evidently unbased on historical facts, of 
however, in anything approaching to excellence, the ezclu- those authors who, building on the narrow foundation of 
sive pride of Oman. In this last-named province, weaving, Hebrew records, have included the entire nation under the 
silk and gold thread embroidery, silver work, gold filigree, titles of Ishmael and Joktan ; and Mahometan testimony 
and even steel implements, are wrought to a degree of on these matters can have no more weight than the Jewish, 
perfection seldom attained by the workmen even of Oamas* from which it is evidently derived. Setting, therefore, them 
cttsor Baghdad; and the labours of the Oman loom or forge, vague and half-poetical traditions aside, the first certain 
when exported, as they are, though not in large quantities, fact on which to base our investigations is the ancient and 
are eagerly purchased abixMui. But even here the extreme undoubted division of the Arab race into two branches, 
simplicity, or rather rudeness, of the tools employed, and the " Arab,** or pure ; and the “ Mostareb,” or adscititious. 
the deficiency of mechanical contrivance, dwarf the results The geographical limits of both branches have already been 
of patient and otherwise ingenious labour into compara- lufilciently indicated. A second fact is, that everything 
tive insignificance. in pre-lslamitic literature and record— the only reliable 

In wood the Aiibs are not unskilful artificers ; and their authorities in such a case, as preserved to us in the ffanum, 
drinking-bowls and platters, manufactured chiefly front the the Kikdhel^Affhaneet the writings of MosAoodee and Abul- 
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Foda, the Btoriee of Antarah or Mohalhet, and the like— 
concurs in representing the first settlement of the ** pure ” 
Arabs as made on the extreme south-western point of the 
peninsula, near Aden, and thence spreading northward and 
eastward over Yemen, Hadramaut, and Oman. A third 
is the name Himyar, or “dusky,” given now to the ruling 
class, now to the entire nation ; a circumstance pointing, 
like the former, to African origin. A fourth is the Him- 
yaritic language— now, indeed, almost lost, but some words 
of which have been preserved either in proper names or 
even in whole sentences handed down. They are African 
in character, often in identity. Indeed, the dialect com- 
monly used along the south-eastern coast hardly differs 
from that used by the Somawlee Africans on the opposite 
shore ; but later intermixture of blood and constant inter- 
course may have much to do witli this. Fifthly, it is 
remarkable that where the grammar of the Arabic, now 
spoken by the “ pure ” Arabs, differs from that of the north, 
it a])})roaches to or coincides with the Abyssinian. Now, 
it is well known to philologists that grammatical inflections 
are a much more abiding and intimate test of origin than 
separate nouns or even verbs. Sixthly, the pre-lslamitic 
in.'jtitutions of Yemen and its allied provinces — its mon- 
archies, courts, armies, and serfs — bear a marked resem- 
blance to the historical Africo-Egyptian type, and even to 
the modern Abyssinian. Seventhly, the physical confor- 
mation of the pure-blooded Arab inhabitants of Yemen, 
Hadramaut, Oman, and the adjoining districts— the shape 
and size of the head, the slenderness of the lower limbs, 
the comparative scantiness of hair, and other j)articulai*8 — 
point in an African rather than an Asiatic direction. 
Eighthly, the general habits of the j)eo])lo,— given to 
Bodentary rather than nomade occupations, fond of village 
life, of society, of dance and music ; good cultivators of 
the soil, tolerable traders, moderate artisans, but averse to 
pastoral jmrauits— have much more in common with the 
inhabitants of the African than with those of the western 
Asiatic continent. Lastly, the extreme facility of marriage 
which exists in all classes of the southern Arabs with the 
African races; the fecundity of such unions; and the 
slightness or even absence of any caste feeling between the 
dusky “ j)ure ” Arab and the still darker native of modern 
Africa — conditions different from those obtaining almost 
everywhere else— may be regarded as pointing in the direc- 
tion of a community of origin. Further indications are 
afforded both by local tradition and actual observation ; 
but they are of a nature to be scarcely appreciable, except 
by those whom long familiarity has rendered intimate with 
the races in question ; besides, the above are, for average 
criticism, sufficient. 

It is harder to determine with precision the origin of the 
“ odscititious” or “ Mustarcb” Arabs, and the circumstances 
under which they first peopled their half of the peninsula. 
Though in physical, mental, and lingual characteristics 
they offer too marked an affinity with the Arabs of the 
south to allow of any supposition except that of ultimate 
unity, so far as the stock is concerned ; yet they present 
many and important divergences from them, and these 
divergences, whatever their nature, have all an Asiatic 
impress of their own. Such are their ])astoral tendencies 
and proneness to nomade life ; such the peculiarities of 
their idiom, drawing near to the Hebrew ; such the strong 
clannish feeling, joined with a constant resistance to any- 
thing like regal power or settled comprehensive organisa- 
tion; such even the outward and p^sical t}^e. Time 
after time we may observe— in their history, their litera- 
ture, dieir institutions or the absence of them, their past, 
their present — ^traits now Hebrew, now Syrian, now Chal- 
dman, now even Tatar; though the groundwork of the whole 
is undoubtedly identi^ widi the Arab of the south. The 


probability, faintly indicated by traditioi^ is that at an 
early, inde^ an absolutely pre-historic period, this branch 
of the Arab race, emigrating eastward, passed into Asia — 
not like their congeners, at the southern, but at the north- 
ern or isthmal extremity of the Red Sea ; then pursued 
their inland way to the plains of Mesopotamia and Chal- 
daea, and perhaps even further ; and after a long sojourn 
in these lands, during which they acquired the modifica- 
tions, mental and physical, which distinguish them from 
their southern and more unchanged brethren, returned 
westward to the land already partly occupied by their kins- 
men. This return would not be effected all at once, but 
by band after band, according to the pressure exercised on 
them by Iranian or Turanian neighbours, a fact witnessed 
to by many of the northern pre-lslamitic traditions, as 
found in Ibn-Atheer, Tabreezec, and others; while the 
well-known Ishmaelitic mythos, recorded alike in Hebrew 
and in Arab chronicles, probably points to the last batch 
of “adscititious” Arab immigrants, the special clan from 
which the family of Koreysh and the Froiffiet had origin. 

Once established on the same soil, the two branches 
would naturally early manifest a tendency to unite, suffi- 
cient in time to produce a tolerable identity both of lan- 
guage and of usages ; while the superinduced modifications 
of character and manners may well have originated the 
rivalry and even enmity between the Arabs of the north, 
or “Keysees,” and those of Yemen, which, under various 
forms, has never ceased down to our own time. 

At present, however, the most important, as also the Actual 
best known division of the Arab race is that which 
rates them into “ Ahl Bodoo,” or “dwellers in the open land,” ® 

whence the common appellation of Bedouin; and “Ahl^,‘ . 
Hadr,” or “ dwellers in fixed localities.” Tlio former class, 
living under tents, and occupying the waste country which 
lies in a vast circle between the coast and the central 
plateau, while to the north it joins on to the Syrian desert, 
are the best known to European travellers, with whom they 
often come in contact, and by whom they have sometimes 
been described with considerable exaggeration both as to 
their numbers and in other respects. The most trustworthy 
authorities regarding them are Niebuhr and Burckhardt. 

The Bedouins, then, are shepherds and herdsmen, reduced Mode of 
to an out-of-doors and roving life, partly by the intrinsic 
nature of their occu})ations, partly by the special charac- 
teristics of the country they belong to. For, while land, 
unsuited to all purposes except pasture, forms an unusually 
large proportion of the surface in the Arabian territory, the 
prolonged droughts of summer render considerable portions 
of it unfit even for that, and thus continually oblige the 
herdsmen to migrate from one spot to another in search of 
sufficient herbage and v^’ater for their beasts. The same 
causes also involve the Bedouins in frequent quarrels with 
each other regarding the use of some jjarticular well or 
pasture-ground, besides reducing them not unfrequently to 
extreme want, and thus making them plunderers of others 
in self-support. Lastly, the loneliness of the desert, far 
removed from the vigilant control of fixed law, order, 
or police, has, combined with the other circumstances, 
continued during generation after generation to leave a 
]^culiar impress on a naturally bold, hardy, and enterpris- 
ing race, till the terms Bedouin and brigand have, in the 
opinion of many, become synonymous. 

This opinion is, however, uxyust' Professionally, and in Htbita 
the ordinary course of their lives, Bedouins are only shep- 
herds and herdsmen : their raids on each other, or their 
exploits in despoiling travellers and caravans, are but occa- 
sional, though welcome and even exciting, exceptions to the 
common routine. Besides, their wars or forays among 
themselves,— for they very rarely venture on a conflict 
with the better armed and better organised sedentary 
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population, — are rarely bloody; the object being most 
of^ with the one party to carry off, and with the other 
to protect, a flock of sheep or a herd of camels : booty is 
aimed at^ not slaughter. If positive hatred or a desire to 
kill exist) such feelings are usually limited to two or ^ree 
individuals at most, one of whom has perhaps been ridi- 
culed in satirical verse, to which they are very sensitive, 
or had a distant relation killed in some previous fray. 
Bloodshed, toO) is expensive, as it must made up for 
cither by more bloodshed or by paying the price, — the 
** deeah,” as it is called, and which varies, according to the 
importance of the person killed, from ten to fifty camels, 
or even more. Previous to Mahomet’s time it was left 
optional to the injured tribe either to accept this kind of 
compensation or to insist on blood for blood; but the 
Prophet, though by his own account despairing of ever 
reducing the nomade portion of his countrymen to any 
fixed observances, succeeded on this ])oint in establishing 
among them the rule, that a fair ''deeah,” if offered, must 
of necessity be accepted : a merciful regulation, tending to 
cut short otherwise interminable feuds. 

Instances are, however, not wanting in Arab history 
of fiercer and more general Bedouin conflicts, in which 
the destruction, or at least the complete subjugation, of 
one tribe has teen aimed at by another, and when great 
slaughter has accordingly taken place. Such were the 
ware of Pekr and Thagleb in the 6th century, of Kelb and 
Howazin in the 8tb, of Harb and Oteybah in the ISth, 
with others. But these are comparatively rare events. 

The Bedouins regard the ])lundering of caravans or 
travellers, whether on business or otherwise, simply as a 
supplementary measure that takes the place of jiassports 
or custom dues exacted elsewhere. The land is theirs, 
they say, and trespassers on it without leave must pay the 
forfeit. Hence whoever can show anything equivalent to 
a permission of entrance into their territory, has, in the 
regular course of things, nothing to fear. This {lermission is 
obtained by securing the protection of the nearest Bedouin 
sheykh, who, for a i>olitely-worded request and a small 
fium of money, will readily grant the pass, in the shai^e 
of one or two or more men of his tribe, who accompany 
the wayfarers as far as the next encampment on their 
road, where they hand their charge over to fresh guides, 
equally bound to afford the desired safeguard. In the 
interior of the peninsula the passport is given in writing 
by one of the local town governors, and is respected by 
the Bedouin.s of the district ; for, however impudent and 
unamenable to law these nomades may te on the frontiers 
of the impotent Ottoman . government in Syria or the 
Hejaz, they are quiet and submissive enough in other and 
Arab-governed regions of the ijcninsula. But the rash 
traveller who ventures on the desert strip without the pre- 
cautions above mentioned is likely enough to atone for his 
negligence by the loss of his luggage ; and should he resist, 
perhaps his Me also. 

Utterly ignorant of writing and unacquainted with 
books, the B^ouins trust to their memory for eveiything ; 
where memory fails, they readily eke it out with injagina- 
tion. Hence their own assertions regarding the antiquity, 
numbers, strength, dec., of their clans are of little real 
worth ; even their genealogies, in which they pretend to 
be eminently versed, are not to te much depended on ; the 
more so that their own family names hardly ever exceed 
the limits of a patronymic, whilst the constantly renewed 
subdivisions of a tribe, and the temporary increase of one 
branch and decrease of another, tend to efface the original 
name of the clan. Few tribc^ accordingly, now preserve 
their ancient, or at least their historical titles ; and the 
mass of the Mooin multitude resembles in this respect a 
tmUed seS) of which the substance is indeed always the 
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same, but the surface is continually shifting and changing. 

As, however, no social basis or ties are acknowledged 
among them except those of blood and race, certain broad 
divisions are tolerably accurately kept up, the wider and 
more important of which may here be noted. 

First, the Anezah clan, whose pasture-grounds extend Anezuii 
from Syria southward to the limits of Jetel Shomer. It 
is numerous, and, for a Bedouin trite, well armed. Two- 
thirds of the Arab horse trade, besides a large traffic in 
sheep, camels, wool, and similar articles, are in the hands 
of these Anezah Bedouins. Their principal suteivisions 
are the SebaA on the north, the Woold-Alee on the west, 
and the RuAla on the south ; these are generally on bad 
terms with each other. If united, they oould muster, it is 
supposed, about 30,000 lances. They claim descent from 
Rate(^ah. Second, the Shomer Bedouins, whoso [)a8turages Shomor 
lie conterminous to those of the Anezah on the cast. Their 
numbers are about the same. Thirdly, in the northeni 
desert, the Howeytat and Sherarat, comparatively small Iloweyt 
and savage tribes. Also the Soleebee clan, which, however, 
is disowned by the Arabs, and seems to te of gipsy origin. 

Next follow, in the western desert, the Benoo-Harb, a Harb. 
powerful tribe, supposed to muster about 20,000 lances. 

Their origin is from Keys-Eylan. They are ohen trouble- 
some to the Meccan pilgrims. In the eastern desert are the 
Moteyr, the Benoo-Khalid, and the Ajmans, all numerous Moteyr. 
clans, often at war with each other. To the south, in 
Nejd itself or on its frontiers, are the Hodeyl, Oteybah, and Otbera. 
others. These all belong to the “ Mustareb,” or northern 
Arabs. 

The Bedouins of southern or “ pure Arab ” origin are Souther 
I comparatively few in number, and are, it seems, with few thjclouin 
exceptions, even poorer and more savage than their nortliern 
brethren. Al-Morrah, on the confines of Oman, Al Yam 
and Kahtan, near Vernon, and Benoo* Vos, between Hareek 
and the Persian Gulf, are the best known. The total 
number of the Bedouin or pastoral ]H)pulation throughout 
Arabia appears, including men, w omen, and children, not to 
exceed a million and a half— it may even fall short of it. 

Whatever te the clan, the only authority it submits to Orgtniti 
is that of its “ elder,” or sheykh,” a title which, however, 
does not necessarily imply advanced ago, but is given to 
any one who, on account of birth, courage, wealth, liberality, 
skill, prudence, or some other fortunate quality or accident, 
has teen chosen to the leadership. Descent has something 
to do with rank, but not much, as every individual of the 
trite considers himself equal to tlie others ; nor are the 
distinctions of relative riches and poverty greatly taken 
into account. This is natural in a state of things where 
property itself, consisting almost wholly of live stock, is 
of an essentially uncertain and fluctuating character, and 
the Ikdouins have no other. To the ** sheykh ” all disputes 
are referred ; he is consulted, though not necessarily obeyed, 
on every question which regards the general affairs of the 
trite, whether in i>eace or war ; there is no other magistrate, 
and no law excejit wbat he and the other chief men of the 
clan may consider proper. But in fact, for most personal 
and private affairs, every man does pretty much what is 
right in his own eyes. 

Nominally Mahometan, most of the Bedouins pay slight Jieligion. 
attention to the ceremonial precepts of the Koran ; the five 
daily prayers and the annual fast of Ramadhan are not 
much in favour among them ; and however near a tribe may 
be to Mecca, few of them visit it as pilgrims. Wahhabee 
influence exercised, sword in hand, has, however, of late 
enforced some degree of Islamitic observance among the 
Bedouins of Nejd and the adjoining districts : elsewhere 
nomade Mahometanism is pretty nearly confined to the 
profesrion of the Divine Unity ; among the remoter and 
wilder tribes sun-worship, tree-worship, and no worship at 
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idl) are not uncommon. Some clans even omit the rite of | 
circumcision altogether ; others, like the tribe of Hodeyl, 
south of Mecca, perform it after a fashion [>eculiar to them- 
^loniii, selves. Nor are the social and moral injunctions of Islam 
better observed. Marriages are contracted without any 
legal intervention or guarantee ; the consent of the parties, 
and the oral testimony of a couple of witnesses, should 
such be at hand, arc all that are required ; and divorce is 
equally facile. Nor is mutual constancy much exjiect^ 
or observed either by men or women ; and the husband is 
rarely strict in exacting from the wife a fidelity that he 
himself has no idea of observing. Jealousy may indeed 
occasionally bring about tragic results, but this rarely 
occurs exce})t where publicity, to which the Bedouins, like 
all other Arabs, are very sensitive, is involved. A maiden^s 
honour is, on the other liand,. severely guarded ; and even 
too ojjcnly avowed a courtship, though with the most 
honourable intentions, is ill looked on. But marriage, if 
indeed so sliglit and temporary a connection as it is among 
Bedouins deserves the name, is often merely a passport 
for mutual licence. In other respects, Bedouin morality, 
like that of most half-savage races, depends on custom and 
public feeling rather than on any fixed code or trained 
conscience, and hence admits of the strangest contradic- 
tions. Not only are lying and exaggeration no reproach 
in ordinary discourse, but even deliberate perjury and 
violation of the most solemn engagements are frequent 
occurrences. Not less frequent, however, are instances 
of prolonged fidelity and observance of promise carried to 
the limits of romance. The wind,^^ “ the wood,” and “ the 
honour of tlie Arabs,” are the most ordinary oaths in serious 
matters; but even those do not give absolute security, 
while a simple verbal engagement will at other times prove 
an inviolable guarantee. Thus, too, the extreme abstemi- 
ousness of a Bedouin alternates with excessive gorgings ; 
and, while the name and deeds of “ robber ” arc hardly a 
reproach, those of “thief” are marked by abhorrence and 
contempt. I^atience, or rather endurance, both physical 
and moral, few Bedouins are deficient in ; wariness is 
another quality universally developed by their mode of 
life. And in spite of an excessive coarseness of language, 
and often of action, gross vice, at least of the more 
debasing sorts that dishonour the East, is rare among 
them. Of their hospitality, as also of many other points 
common between them and the town Arabs, we shall 
speak further on. 

Personal In person most Bedouins, men or women, are rather 

ippearauce. undersized, the result probably of hardships endured 
through uncounted generations ; their complexion, especially 
in the south, is dark ; their liair coarse, copious, and black ; 
their eyes dark and oval ; the nose is commonly aquiline, 
and the features well formed ; beard and moustache are 
apt to be somewhat scanty. The men are active, but not 
strong ; the women, rarely otherwise than plain. 

[)reaa ^ Their dress is simple enough ; that of the men consist- 
ing in a long cotton shirt, open at the breast, and often 
prt with a leathern girdle ; a black or striped cloak of hair 
is sometimes thrown over the shoulders ; a handkerchief, 
folded but once, and generally black, more seldom striped 
yellow and red, covers the head, round which it is kept in 
its place by a piece of twine or a twisted hairband. To 
this costume a pair of open sandals is sometimes added. 
No other article of dress is worn, — neither trousers nor 
turban ; but under the shirt, round the naked waist, a thin 
strip of leather plait is wound several times, not any 
spe^ object, but merely out of custom. In his hand 
a Bedouin almost always carries a slight crooked wand, 
commonly of almond-wood ; with this he guides his camel 
when on tho road, and amuses himself by playing with it 
at other times. Among the Bedouins of the south a light 
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wrapper takes the place of the handkerchief on the head, 
and a loin-cloth that of the shirt 
A woman’s attire is hardly more complicated ; wide loose Womens 
drawers, though these are sometimes dispensed with ; next dros. 
a long shirt, and over it a wide piece of dark blue cloth 
enveloping the whole figure, the head included, and trail- 
ing on the ground behind. Very rarely does a Bedouin 
woman wear a veil, or even cover her face with her over- 
cloak, contenting herself with narrowing the folds of the 
latter over her head on the approach of a stranger. Her 
wrists and ankles are generally adorned with bracelets and 
rings of blue glass or copper or iron, very rarely of silver ; 
her neck with glass beads; earrings are rare, and nose- 
rings rarer. A few comparatively rich women indulge in 
more elegant ornaments and fuller dress. Boys, till near 
puberty, usually go stark naked ; girls up to six or seven. 

On a journey a Bedouin invariably bears with him a Weapons, 
light sharp-pointed lance, the stem of which is made of 
Persian or African cane; the manner in which this is 
carried or trailed often indicates the tribe of the owner. 

The lance is the favourite and characteristic weapon of the 
Arab nomade, and the one in the use of which he shows 
the greatest skill, throwing it, at need, to a considerable 
distance with unerring aim. Frequently, too, he girds on, 
or rather suspends from a kind of slioulder-belt, a sword, 
straight or crooked as may be; the blade is often of 
little value, rusty, and not over sharp ; the scabbard of 
wood. The weajjon which comes third in frequency is a 
gun ; this is still in almost every instance a matchlock, 
clumsy and foul, taking from five to ten minutes to load 
and fire, when, indeed, it can bo fired at all, which is not 
alw'ays the case. Yet with such wTetched implements at 
his disposal, a Bedouin is seldom other than a good marks- 
man. Flint-guns may here and there be met with now-a- 
days; but percussion or breech-loaders never. Nor are 
pistols any part of a Bedouin’s war equipment. But 
whether in peace or w’ar, he is seldom without a knife : 
this in the north is only a large clumsy clasp or sheath 
knife ; but in Yemen, Oman, and the intervening regions 
it develops into a broad and crooked dagger, a truly 
formidable weapon, on the ornamentation of which the 
Bedouin of the south bestows w’hat skill or wealth he may 
happen to possess. 

For defensive armour a Bedouin on a foray, or preparing Annotir, 
for a serious engagement, sometimes puts on a coat of mail, 
the manufacture of Yemen or liaghdad ; its links are thin, 
but closely })laited, and often are two or even three deep. 

To this ho adds a helmet, a mere iron head-piece, without 
visor or crest. Pennons and banners are rarely used by 
the nonmdes, whose chief tactics consist in surprise, as their 
main object is plunder, both of which require, not display, 
but secrecy. For though the Bedouins are undoubtedly 
brave and reckless enough of life, their own as well as 
that of others, where a cause requires it, they have the 
good sense never to venture blood unnecessarily or on 
insufficient grounds. Indeed on all points and in all their 
dealings, shrewd, calm, good sense, joined with a humorous 
and sarcastic turn of mind, may be said to be the base 
of their character ; their passions, strong and lasting, are 
kept in habitual control ; and in these regards, as in a 
lively and poetical imagination, and a wonderful power 
of untaught eloquence, they resemble their more settled 
countrymen of the towns and villages. In their principal 
faults, too — instability, restlessness, envy, rancour, untruth- 
fulness, and sensuality — they resemble them also* 

Much has been said and written of the independence of Indepmd- 
the Bedouins, and of their having never submitted them- 
^Ivea to a foreign yoke ; and prophecy has been called 
in to explain a fact which a little reflection would have' 
shown to imply nothing marvellous or exceptional what- 
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ever, but to be merely the natural result of condition and to Yemen and Oman. ** Shcykh/' on the contrary, is 

circumstances. A nomade population, thinly scattered universal; every village, however small, every separate 

over a large and open space of meagre pasture-land, will quarter of a town, has a **8heykh,*' in whom is lodged the 

always be uncojjquerable, because it offers next to nothing executive power of government — a power loosely defined, 

A Bedouin to conquer. When in camp, a Bedouin’s tent consists of and of more or less extent according to the [)eriv>nai 

camp. a few coverings of the coarsest goat-hair, dyed black, and character and means of the individual who wields it. A 

spread over two or more small poles, in height from 8 to village “ sheykh ” is a sort of head magistrate and chief of 
9 feet, gipsy fashion. If it be the tent of a sheykh or man police, or like a sheriff of old times. His ])ower is, how> 
of consequence, its total length may be from 30 to 40 ever, occasionally limited, jmrticularly in towns, by that 
feet ; if of an ordinary person, it will oftener fall short of of the “kadee,” or “judge,” whoso duty consists in 
20. Sometimes a partition separates the quarters allotted the official, though rather arbitrary, interpretation of the 
to the women and children ; sometimes they are housed law, and wliose sentence ought, in theory at least, to pre- 
under a lower and narrower covering. A piece of rough cede the action of the sheykh. But as the Koran, the sole 
carpet or an old mat may or may not bo spread on the authentic authority in all matters, legal or civil, throughout 
sandy floor ; while camel-saddles, ropes, halters, and the Arabia, never accurately distinguished between the two 
like, constitute the entire furniture of the dwelling ; orna- dosses, and its plirases, besides, are vague and capable 
ment there is none. To the list two or three cauldrons for of admitting different and even opposite interpretations, 
cooking, one or two platters, and a wooden drinking Im)w 1, the administration of law and justice has in consequence 
must be added ; and with these, including the master’s always remained extremely irregular, and dependent much 
arms in one side of the tent, and his spear stuck in the more on the personal good sense and integrity of the 
ground at the door, the household valuables are complete, officials, or too often on their want of those desirable 
When the time comes for moving, all these several articles qualities, than on any methodised system. The sheykh 
are easily fastened in bundles on the backs of one or has no fixed income ; ho is usually a landed projirietor, 
more camels ; the men mount their saddles, the women sometimes a merchant ; many sheykhs, however, abuse their 
their litters; and in an hour the blackened stones that power for their own private advantage. Nor is his office 
served for a cooking hearth remain as almost the only strictly hereditary, though it may become accidentally so. 
sign where the encampment has been. When the tribe is Emeer is a higher title, restricted to a governor of a Uiueor. 
once on its way across the desert, pursuit is difficult; and district or province, especially in Shomor, Nejd, and the 
were the fugitives overtaken, they would offer nothing to rest of the central region. An emeer is in most respects 
repay the trouble of their pursuers. It may be worth nothing but a magnified sheykh ; ho has, however, the 
the while of nomades such as these occasionally to plunder advantage of drawing a considerable jiortion of his income 
each other, but it can hardly be worth the while of any from the country he administers. Thus in Nejd theemeers 
foreign power to plunder, still less to attempt to subdue receive and retain, partially in Wahhabco governments, 
them, and in this lies the whole secret of their imagined wholly in others, the “zekat,” or tithes, varying from one- 
indc[)endence. twentieth up to one-fifth of the value of property, besides 

Hettled From the Bedouins, or “ Ahl Bedoo,” we now turn to other occasional duos, fines, «tc.; in Ilasa, Bahreyn, Katar, 

Arabs. tjje Hadr,” or the dwellers infixed al»odes. These Mahrah, and Hadramaut the emeer can also claim the 
constitute about six-sevenths of the jiopulation of Arabia fishery tax and customs. Beyond Wahhabee limits ho has 
proper, and it is from them alone that a just appreciation the ordinary, within them the extraordinary, power of life 
of the Arab character and customs can bo formed. and death ; in all coses ho con j)UniHh by impri.-<(inment 

Family Though the clan and the family form the basis and are and fine. Part of his office is to hold public audiences 
divisious the ultimate expression of the civilised Arab society, they daily, on which occasions every one who chooses, of wdiot- 
do not, as is the case among the Bedouins, sum it up ever rank or condition, has the right of coming forward 
altogether; local feelings and duties, the consequences of and of presenting any complaint or petition. Some- 
settled life, having deeply modified the character alike of times the emeer takes tlie matter thus brought before 
the individuals and the race among all Arabs, town or him into his own hands at once ; sometimes ho refers it to 
country. Still, blood is the first thing taken into account ; the radee, or to the elder and more resficctable inhabitants, 
and, indeed, the possession of written records, and habits who in these meetings take seat near the emeer, and form a 
of order and reflection, enable the settled Arabs to acquire kind of improvised council. The emeer himself wears al>out 
and retain a more accurate knowledge and nicer distinction him no distinctive l)adge of office ; nor is he ajiproached 
of pedigree and race than could be expected or found with any ceremony beyond that of ordinary Arab polite- 
among the unreflecting and half-barbarous Bedouins. ness. In the Wahhal>ee provinces, or those where Wahha- 

Koreysh. Throughout the peninsula, but es[>ecially on the western l^eeism, tliough no longer dominant, has made a permanent 
side, the family of Koreysh is even yet regarded as the impression, as in Hhomcr for instance, the emeer commonly 
noblest of Arab races, indeed of the world ; and its members, takes on himself the duties of the Friday “imam,” not 
on the strength of their connection with the Prophet, all unlike those of precentor in Presbyterian worship, in the 
bear the title of “ Shereef,” sometimes also, as in Yemen, public mosque ; now and then ho preaches a sermon. His 
that of “Seyyid,” or “lord.” Besides the advantages which jKMition is generally hereditary, but not always in direct 
naturally follow |K)pular respect, they hold in several line. 

districts of Arabia — in Mecca itself, for example, in Aboo- The title of “ sultan,” or king, one of doubtful antiquity, SuHan. 
Areesh, and in some parts of Yemen — the positions and has been assumed by the her^itary Wahhabee ruler of 
emoluments of local hereditary governors. But they do Iliad, the capital of Nejd ; it is also often applied to the 
not assume any regular distinctive mark, like the green sovereign of Oman, and to some f>etty princes in the south 
turban so often worn in Turkey or Persia ; nor in private of the pensinula. In practice it adds little or nothing to 
life do they enjoy any immunity, either explicit or pre- the dignity of emeer, but implies a larger territorial range 
scriptive, from the ordinary obli^tions of law. of authority. 

Titles of “ Sheykh,” or elder, “ Emeer,” or ruler, “ Imam,” or Where the Wahhabee doctrines have definitely estab- Religloa 
preceder, and “Sultan,” or monarch, are personal and lished themselves, as in Nejd, Yemameh, Hareek, Aflaj, 
often, though not necessarily, hereditary titles of rank, and Jebel Aseer, the Mahometan code, as laid down in the 
“ Walee,” or governor, is a word the nse of which is limited Koran, is observed more strictly perhaps than in any other 
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part of the Eastern World. Besides the principal mosque) or 
“ jamii,” for Friday prayers, indispensable in every town 
or village, smaller praying-places, or mesjids, are erected 
in every quarter. These buildings are mere oblong rooms, 
flat> 9 )ofed, supported on numerous rough pillars placed 
close to each other, and with no^architectural or decorative 
beauty whatever; but are kept scrupulously clean, and 
laid down partly with mats, partly gravel. In most cases 
there is no minaret attached, the times of prayer being 
merely announced by the “miieddin,” or crier, from the 
roof itself. Punctuality in attendance is enforced by the 
“mutowwAs,” or “ comj)ellers ” of obedience,'^ a sot of 
self- elected zealots, who j>arade the towms and villages 
with sticks in their hands, take note of the defaulters 
from prayers, or transgressors otherwise of the letter of 
the law, and punish them witli reproaches or even blows. 
Marriage, divorce, inheritance, purchase, every detail of 
life is regulated in exact ac(!ordanco with the Koran ; even 
conversation is liable to censure unless thickly interlarded 
with words of religious import ; while after night-prayers 
talking is a luxury ])rohibited altogetlier. Yet, though 
these Wahhabce Arabs are bigoted even to fanaticism 
among themselves and with their fellow-countrymen, they 
are remarkably tolerant towards strangers, and often unite 
with the extreme of theoretical exclusiveness a good deal 
of the practical scepticism and indifference common to 
their race. 

These Wahhabees all belong to the orthodox sect of 
Kbn-Hanbal, and are in fact its most exaggerated exi)re8- 
sion. In the eastern provinces, Hasa, Katoo, Bahreyn,- 
and Katar, the Malikeo sect is more (lommoii ; as also, it is 
said, in Hadrainaut, and in some j)arts of Yemen. But in 
Yemen generally, and throughout the Hojaz, the 8hafeyee 
sect, orthodox like tln^ two others, j)redominates. There 
are no Hanefees in Arabia, except a f(5W Turks or Indians 
settled oil the western coast. “ShetWi,’’ too, or votaries 
of Ali and his family, in the Persian sense of the word, 
are by no means c.'mnion in the peninsula, and where 
found are often of foreign origin. 

But all along the I’orsian Uulf, in Haso, Bahreyn, and 
Katur, a considerable proportion of the inhabitants are not 
Mahometans at all, that is, in the ordinary acceptation 
of the word, but “ Khowarij,” or “ socedors,” belonging to 
the Kannathian school already mentioned ; while in Oman, 
the little peninsula or cape of Jlas-eblUieymah excepted, 
where Wahhaboeisra has made gixid its footing, the bulk 
of the jieojile belong to the Beyadoo or Abadeo sect, a 
Kannathian offshoot nearly allied in doctrines and in 
practice to the “ Ismaileeyah ” of 8yria. For a detailed 
ac(;ount of either the reader may with advantage consult 
Silvestre de Sacy’s ailmirable treatise on the Batineeyoh,” 
or secret sects of the Mahometan l^ast, prefixed to his 
History of the Druses. Somewhat akin to these, but of 
a less marked divergence from orthoiiox Islam, are tlie 
Zeydees, of whom great numliers exist in Yemen. Lastly, 
paganism, or rather the fotichism that takes for its scope 
a stone, tree, or some other natural object, appears to exist 
in Mahrah, in the southern Jowf, and in various small 
half- isolated spots on the borders of the great desert, 
or Dahna. Vestiges of Sabaism, or the worship of the 
heavenly bodies, are said to linger among the wilder 
Bedouin tribes, who even yet compute the year from the 
rising of Soheyl or Canopus, and prostrate themselves to 
the morning sun. It is also noticeable that even such of 
the southern Arabs as are professedly Mahometan, are far 
less zealous and much laxer in their ways than the Arabs 
of the north ; in fact, the Islam of the latter was indigenous, 
that of the former acquired or compulsory. 

Except in a few places on the west coast long exposed 
to Eg 3 rptian» Turkish, and Indian influences, no dervishes 


are to be met with, or are even tolerated, in Arabia proper. Abtenoa of 
The Wahhabees all hold them in the utmost contempt andjuperitl- 
abhorrence. Nor are Arabs, generally speaking, super- 
stitious in other respects : of dreams and omens they make 
little account; nor does the apprehension of ghosts, spectres, 
apparitions, demons, and the like often disquiet their hours 
of loneliness or darkness; stories of such a chapter, 
though embodied here and there in Arab literature, in the 
Thousand and One Nightu for example, are less frequently 
of Arab than of foreign origin, generally Persian. Nor do 
Arabs often seek to convert others, except it be their own 
purchased negro slaves, a facile acquisition, to Mahometan- 
ism, or molest those of other religions. J ews exist undis- 
turbed in great numbers near Teyma and in the south ; 

Hindoos worship cows and burn their dead without inter- 
ference in Oman ; only old custom, it would seem, and the 
memory of long and bitter wars, prohibits the practice of 
the Christian religion in Arabia proper, — Aden alone, of 
course, where the British flag proclaims absolute tolerance, 
excepted. 

Slavery is still, as of old times, a recognised institution Slavery, 
throughout Arabia; and an active traffic in blacks is 
carried on along the coasts of the Persian Gulf and the 
Red Sea, but especially the former. 

The slaves themselves are chiefly brought from the east 
African coast districts down as far as Zanzibar, and from 
the Galla tribes in the interior ; a few Abyssinians, too, aro 
sometimes imported. Slaves are usually employed in Arabia 
as herdsmen or as domestic servants, rarely in agricultural 
works ; they also form a considerable portion of the body- 
guards with which Eastern greatness loves to surround 
itself. Like their countrymen elsewhere, they readily 
embrace the religion of their masters, and become zealous 
Mahometans, though rarely according to knowledge. Arab 
custom enfranchises a slave who has accepted Islam at the 
end of seven years of bondage ; and when that period has 
arrived, the master, instead of exacting from his slave the 
jn’ice of freedom, generally, on giving him his liberty, adds 
the requisite means for supporting himself and a family in 
comfort. Further, on every important occasion, such as a 
birth, circumcision, a marriage, or a death, one or more of 
the household slaves arc sure of acquiring their freedom. 

Hence it comes that Arabia is densely sprinkled with a 
free black population ; and these again, by intermarriage 
with the whites around, have Ailed th^e land with a mulatto 
breed of every shade, till, in the eastern and southern pro- 
vinces especially, a white skin is almost an exception. 

This has taken place all the more readily that in Arabia 
there exists no prejudice against negro alliances ; no social 
or political line separates the African from the Arab. A 
negro may become a sheykh, a kodee, an emeer, or what- 
ever his industry and his talents may render him capable 
of being. This occurs frequently, particularly in Nejd, 

Yemen, and Hadrainaut ; in the Hejoz and the north, on 
the contrary, a faint line of demarcation may be observed 
between the races. 

Both town and village Arabs are, as a rule, serious in Character 
gait and demeanour, and very observant of jwliteness, not 
only in the manner, but even in the substance of their 
conversation. In temper, or at least in the manifestation 
of it, they are studiously calm ; and an Arab rarely so 
much as raises his voice in a dispute. He prides himself 
on an unruffled exterior, and will bear much with careful 
seeming calm that would drive a European to the extreme 
of impatience and rage. But this outward tranquillity 
covers feelings alike keen and permanent ; and the remem- 
brance of a rash jest or injurious word, uttered years before, 
is too often the cause of violence and bloodsb^. 

Besides, however, the individual shades of character; 
there exist marked tribal or almost semi-national diver- 
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sities, among the Arabs. Thus, the inhabitants of Hejaz 
are noted for courtesy and blamed for fickleness ; those of 
Nejd are distinguish^ by their stern tenacity and dignity 
of deportment; the nations of Yemen are gentle and 
pliant, but revengeful ; those of Hasa and Oman cheerful 
and fond of sport, though at the same time turbulent and 
unsteady. Anything approaching to a game is rare in 
Nejd, and in the Hejaz religion and the yearly occurrence 
of the pilgrim ceremonies almost exclude all public 
diversions; but in Yemen the well-known game of the 
‘‘ jereed,” or palm-stick, with dances and music — ^the latter 
very barbarous, it must be allowed — is not rare. In 
Oman such amusements are still more frequent. Again, in 
Yemen and Oman, coffee-houses, where people can resort 
for conversation, and where public recitals, songs, and 
other diversions are to be met with, stand open all day ; 
while nothing of the sort is tolerated in Nejd. So it is 
also with the ceremonies observed on occasion of circum- 
cision or marriage — occasions of gaiety and pastime on 
the coast, but passed over with little of the like observ- 
ance in the central provinces. 

An Arab town, or even village, except it be the merest 
hamlet, is invariably walled round ; but the ramparts are 
low, and seldom of any stronger material than dried earth ; 
they are occasionally flanked by towers of like construction, 
such as befit a country where cannon are unknown and 
fire-arms arc yet at the matchlock stage. A dry-ditch often 
surrounds the whole. The streets are utterly irregular — 
some broad, some narrow, all tortuous ; the houses are of 
one or two storeys, very rarely of three, with flat mud 
roofs, little windows, and no external ornament. If the 
town be large, the expansion of one or two streets becomes 
a market-place, where are ranged a few shops of eatables, 
drtigs, cofleo, and, very rarely, cottons or other goods. 
Many of these shojis are*kept by women. The chief 
inoscjue is always near the market -j ilace ; so is also the 
governor’s residence, >vhich, except in size and in being 
more or less fortified Arab fashion, docs not differ from a 
private house. Drainage is unthought of ; but the extreme 
dryness of the air obviates the inconvenience and disease 
that under other skies could not fail to ensue, and which 
in the danqKir climates of the coast make themselves 
scriomsly felt. But the streets are roughly swept every 
day, each householder taking care of what lies before his 
own door. Whitewash and colour are occasionally used 
in Yemen, Hejaz, and Oman ; elsewhere a light ochre 
tint, the colour of the sun-dried bricks, predominates in an 
Arab towm or village, which looks at a distance like a 
large dust-heap in the centre of the bright green ring of 
gardens and palm -groves all around. Baked bricks are 
unknown in Arabia, and stone buildings are rare, esjie- 
cially in Nejd. Palm branches and the like, woven in 
wattles, form the dwellings of the poorer classes in the 
southern districts. Many Arab towns jiossess watch- 
towers, like huge round factory chimneys in appearance, 
built of sun-dried bricks, and varying in height from 50 to 
100 feet, or even more. Indeed, two of these construc- 
tions at the town of Birket-el-Mawj, in Oman, are said to 
be each of 170 feet in height, and that of Nezwah, in the 
same province, is reckoned at 140 ; but these are of stone. 
Some of these watch-towers are so built as to serve also for 
citadels or places of refuge ; but none could offer a minute’s 
resistance to any kind of artillery, though formidable 
obstacles to men whoso only means of attack are lances 
and matchlocks. 

The principal feature in the interior of an Arab house is 
the ki^wah,” or coffee-room, as from its destination it is 
(ommonly called. It is a large apartment spread with 
mats, and sometimes furnish^ with carpets and a few 
enahions. At one extremity is a small furnace or fire- 


place, for prejmring coffee. In this room the men congre- 
gate ; here guests are received, and even lodged ; women 
rarely enter it, except at times when strangers are unlikely 
to be present. Some of these apartments are very spacious, 
and supported by pillars ; one wall is usually built t^gns- 
versely to the compass direction of the kdabeh ; it serves to 
facilitate the performance of prayer by those who may 
haj>pon to be in the kahwah at the api)ointed times. The 
other rooms are ordinarily small, and appropriated to the 
use of the females of the family and to domestic life. 

In hospitality the Arabs of our time have in no degree Hospi- 
dogenerated from their former reputation, though Shoiner, tality. 
Nejd, Yemamah, and llasa excel in this respect the other 
provinces. A stranger’s arrival is often the occasion of an 
amicable dispute among the wealthier inhabitants as to 
wdio shall have the privilege of receiving him ; and though 
three days are often popularly spoken of as the limit of 
such entertainment, practice sets no precise bounds to its 
length ; and an Arab host alway.s carefully abstains from 
putting any question to his guest os to when he is going, 
or where. Indeed, if the guest be di.screet and acceptable 
in liis manners, he will soon find himself on the footing of 
one of the family ; and even the women of the liouse will 
come in to sit and converse witli him not less freely than 
they would with their own relations. 

Arab cookery is of the simplest. Ronglily-ground wheat Cookerj 
cooked with butter ; bread, in thin cukes, prepared on a 
heated iron plate or against the walls of an o])en oven ; a 
few vegetables, generally of the leguminous kinds ; boiled 
mutton or camel's flesh, if the circumstances of the host 
allow of such luxuries ; dates and fruits,- - this is the menu 
of an ordinary meal. Boast meat, fried, stcwiid — in a 
word, anything but boiled— is rarely soon, such dislies 
exceeding the skill of the cooks, who, as a rule, are the 
' women of the household. Bice is eaten in wealthy houses, 
and fish is common on the coasts. Among the Iledonins, 
millet-cakes, half-cooked in ashes, ora broth prepared from 
the gritty seeds of the “samli” (a species of Mmmhry- 
anthemum)y often take the place t)f bread ; and their meat 
cookery is equally wretched. Damn, such os venison, 
partridge, and hare, is served up on rare occasions. (]!amol 
meat is a favourite, but to a stranger a very insipid dish, 
in southern Nejd, Yemamah, Ilareek, and Aflaj. KSpi(!es 
are freely cmi»loyed in town cookery ; butter much too 
largely for a European taste. 

After eating, the hands are always washed with soaj>, orEntertai 
some substitute for it, commonly the ashes of an alkaline 
plant, A covered censer with burning incense is then- 
jmssed round, and eacli guest perfumes liis hands, face, 
and sometimes his clothes ; this censer serves also on first 
receptions, and whenever special honour is intended. In 
Yemen and Oman scented water often does duty for it. 

Coffee, without milk or sugar, but flavoured with an aro- 
matic 8ee^l brought from India, is served to all. This, too, 
is done on the occasion of a first welcome, wlien the cui)s 
often make two or three successive rounds ; but, in fact, 
coffee is made and drunk at any time, as frequently as the 
desire for it may suggest itself ; and each time fresh grains 
are sifted, roasted, pounded, and boiled — a very laborious 
process, and one that requires in the better sort of estab- 
lishments a special servant or slave for the work. Among 
the Bedouins the use of coffee is rare, though they are fond 
of it when they can get it. Arabs in general make only 
one solid meal a-day — that of supper, soon after sunset ; 
nor even then do they eat much, gluttony being rare 
among them, and even daintiness esteemed disgraceful. 

Wine, like other fermented drinks, is jirohibited by the 
Koran, and is, in fact, very rarely to be met with, though 
the inhabitants of the mountains of Oman are said to 
indulge in it. On the coast spirits of the worst quality 
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are sometimes procured; opium and hasheesh have also 
)king. but few votaries in Arabia. On the other hand, wherever 
Wahhabeeism has left freedom of action, tobacco-smoking 
prevails, the manner of smoking varying considerably, 
according to the district. Among the Bedouins and the 
poorer classes of the upland regdons a short pipe of clay, 
called a sebeel,” red or black, is in vogue. The wealthier 
townsmen prefer long pipes with large ojien bowls ; but 
the most frequent use is made of the water-pipe, or 
narghileh,” of which implement every form, kind, and 
dimension imaginable may be found in Arabia. The 
tobacco smoked is generally strong, and is eitlier brought 
from the neighbourhood of Baglidad or grown in the 
country itself. The strongest quality is that of Oman ; the 
leaf is broad and coarse, and retains its green colour even 
when dried ; a few whiffs liave been known to produce 
absolute stupor. The aversion of the Wahhabees to 
tobacco is well known ; they entitle it “ mukhzec,” or ‘‘the 
.shameful,” and its use is punished with blows, as the 
public use of wine would be elsewhere. 
esB, In dress much variety prevails. The loose cotton 
drawers, girded at the wai.st, which in hot climates do 
duty for trousers, are not often worn, even by the upper 
classes, in Nejd or Ycmamah, where a kind of silk dressing- 
gown is thrown over the long shirt; frequently, too, a 
brown or block cloak distinguishes the wealthier citizen ; 
his head-dress is in its character the same as that of the 
Bedouins — namely, a handkercliicf fastened round the 
head by a band-— only of better materials. But in Hejaz, 
Yemen, and Oman, turbans are by no means uncommon ; 
the ordinary colour is white ; they are worn over one or 
more skull-caps— sometimes fifteen— till the licad is rather 
burdened than protected. Trousers also form j)art of the 
dress in the two former of these districts ; and a voluminous 
sash, in wliicli a dagger or an inkstand is stuck, is wrapped 
round tlie waist. Meanwhile the j)oorer folk and the 
villagers often content themselves with a broad piece of 
cloth round the loins, and another across the slioulders. 
In Oman trousers are rare, but over the sliirt a long gown, 
of peculiar and somewhat close-fitting cut, dyed yellow, is 
often worn. The women in tlicsc provinces commonly put 
on loose drawers, and some add veils to their liead-dresscs ; 
they are fond of ornaments (gold and silver), and over- 
charge tlieniselves with them ; their hair is generally 
arranged in a long jdait hanging down behind. All men 
allow their boards, whiskers, and moustaclies full growth, 
though nemo of tliese are much to speak of, particularly 
among the Arabs of tlie south, who are a tliin-haired race. 
Most shave their heads, and indeed all, strictly sj)caking, 
ought by Mahometan custom to do so ; but many, peasants 
especially, Bedouins, and the like, neglect it. An Arab 
seldom or never dyes his hair. Sandals are worn more 
often than shoes, but the heat of the ground in the day- 
time allows none excej^t the very poorest to go wholly 
barefoot. Lastly, though no class or occupation lays claim 
to any particular style or article of dress, legists, writers, 
imams, and others connected with the service of the 
mo^ues, generally affect greater amplitude and less 
variety of colour in their turbans and vestments than other 
people. 

wnal In person the Arabs are a remarkably handsome race, — 
tall, lithe, well-formed, dark-eyed, and dark-haired, De- 
formed individuals or dwarfs are rare among them ; nor, 
except leprosy, of w'hich frequent instances may be met 
with throughout the peninsula, does any disease seem to 
be hereditary among them. The frequency of ophthalmia, 
though not in the virulent Eg^'ptian form, is evidently 
attributable to the nature of the soil and the climate. 
They are acmpulously clean in their persons, adding to 
the prescribed ablations of the Mahometan code freonant 
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supererogatory washings of their own; and take special 
care of their teeth, which are generally fine, though tooth- 
ache is by no means unknown in Arabia. Simple and 
abstemious in their habits, they often reach an extreme 
yet healthy old age ; nor is it common among them for 
the faculties of the mind to give way sooner than those of 
the body. To sum up, physically and morally they yield 
to few races, if any, of mankind ; mentally, they surpass 
most, and are only kept back in the march of common 
progress by the remarkable defect of organising power and 
incapacity for combined action which they share with 
many other nations of tlie East, and some, it would seem, 
of the West also. Lax and imperfect as are their forms of 
government, it is with imiiatience that even these are 
borne ; and we have already seen that of the four caliphs 
who alone reigned — if reign theirs could be called — in 
Arabia proper, three died a violent death; and of the 
Wahhabce princes, the most genuine representatives in 
later times of pure Arab rule, almost all have met the 
same fate. 

Of the revenues of Arabia it would be difficult to form Revenues, 
anything like a correct estimate. Palgrave has stated the 
yearly receipts of the Nejdean treasury, inclusive of the 
tribute then (1862) paid into it by liahreyn and the west 
of Oman, to be nearly £106,000 sterling— no very large 
sum. 

The revenues of Oman itself, then in a comparatively 
prosjierous condition, are estimated by the same author 
at nearly ten times tlie amount, but may possibly have 
been overrated by him, as those of Yemen were perliaps 
I by Niebuhr. Certainly tlie general condition of these 
provinces— the restricted cliaracter of the cultivation and 
the evident poverty (not absolute want, indeed, for that 
is rare) of the greater number of the inhabitants — do 
not convey to the visitor the idea of largo national wealth 
or extensive resources, There can, however, be no doubt 
that both the coast districts of Arabia, in their varied and 
valuable products, and the central plateau, with its palm- 
groves, well irrigation, and wide pasture-lands, might, 
under a judicious administration, become the sources of 
much greater revenues, both public and private, than is 
now the case. Tlie mines, too, in the mctamorphic dis- 
tricts of Yemen and Oman, remain yet to be properly 
worked As for the desert proper, which, as w^e have 
seen, occupies about one-third of the peninsula, it must, 
like the ocean of CMc/e Harold^ remain w^hat it is to the 
end of time. 

In the 7th century Arabia sent forth armies that J)efenc<‘ 
attacked and conquered nearly half the then knowm w^orld. 

But the secret of her conquests lay not in the number of 
her warriors, but in a resolute purpose, a unity of aim, and 
an enthusiasm which concentrated in itself and intensified 
every motive of human action. In later ages she has 
been reduced to the defensive, and has shown herself 
not alw^ays equal even to that ; witness her conquest by 
the Turks in the 16th, and by the Egyptians in the pre- 
sent century. Once only, at the moment when Walihabee 
union and zeal half restored for a few years the energy of 
early Islam, did her armies go forth to invade the neigh- 
bouring territories of Mesopoti;mia and Syria ; but it was 
to plunder rather than to conquer, and the results lasted 
no longer than the invasions themselves. 

Yet on the defensive Arabia had much in her favour, 
and that from many causes. The first is, that there is 
little to defend, since, the coast of Yemen and the districts 
of Bahreyn and Oman excepted, there is very little to 
excite the cupidity of an invading, and nothing to satisfy 
the exigencies of an occupying force. The second is, that 
the mountainous nature of Yemen and Oman themselve^ 
and the narrowness of their labyrinthine defiles, added tn 
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the extreme heat of the climate, and the scarcity of avail- 
able provisions, would make even those provinces hard to 
attack, harder to retain. A third cause is in the broad 
strips of desert that gird the central districts as with a 
moat of sand, and send long arms of barrenness here and 
there into the heart of the cultivated or pastoral regions, 
so as to render military operations on a large scale in the 
interior almost impossible. A fourth and a very serious 
obstacle to invasion is the character of the inhabitants. 
Personal courage, wonderful endurance of privation, fixity 
of purpose, and a contempt of death rare even in the 
bravest Europeans, are qualities common to almost every 
race, tribe, and clan that compose the Arab nation ; and 
though their undisciplined troops are unfitted to meet a 
better trained enemy in a regular battle, in skirmishing 
and harassing they have few equals, while at close quarters 
their individual impetuosity often disconcerts the more 
mechanical fortitude of organised regiments. To this our 
own troops gave testimony in the engagements of Shenaz, 
1810, and of Ras-el-Hadd, 1819 and 1820, when, with 
swords and spears alone, the Arabs of Oman maintained a 
desperate struggle against guns and bayonets, neither giv- 
ing nor receiving quarter. Nor are they wholly ignorant 
of tactics, their armies, when engaged in regular war, 
being divided into centre and wings, with skirmishers in 
front, and a reserve behind, often screened at the outset of 
the engagement by the camels of the expedition. These 
animals, kneeling, and ranged in long parallel rows, form a 
sort of entrenchment, from behind which the soldiers of 
the main body fire their matchlocks, while the front divi- 
sions, opening out, act on either flank of the enemy. This 
arrangement of troops may bo traced in Arab records as 
far back as the r)th century, and has often been exemplified 
during the Wahhabee wars in our own day. 

The military contingent of Nejd, including that of all 
the adjoining provinces that constitute central Arabia, 
Jebel Shomer excepted, is reckoned by Palgrave at 47,300 
from among the settled, and at about 8000 from among 
the nomade inhabitants. That of Shomer is estimated by 
the same authority at 14,000 of the first, and at about 
16,000 of the second category. Oman, including the 
neighl)Ouring and allied districts, is said to supply about 
112,000, all from towns or villages. 

We thus obtain a total of about 197,300 fighting men 
for what represents a full half of the Arab peninsula. If, 
therefore, we calculate the entire military force of the land 
from Suez to Aden, and from the Red Sea to the Indian 
Ocean, at 400,000 fighting men, we shall probably be not 
far from the truth. But while remembering, on the one 
hand, that this is no standing army, nor composed of 
regular and disciplined soldiers, it should not be forgotten 
that, in case of invasion, their energy, and, it may be, their 
numbers, would be doubled by the enthusiasm of patriot- 
ism; and that not every male only, but every woman 
would, in the excitement of the struggle, take part in the 
national defence. 

Indeed, at all times Arab women have distinguished 
themselves by their bravery hardly less than Arab men. 
Records of armed heroines occur frequently in the chronicles 
or m 3 rtha of the pre-Islamitic time; and in authentic 
history the Battle of the Camel, 656 a.d., where Ayeshah, 
the w&e of Mahomet, headed the charge, is only the first 
of a number of instances in which Arab amazons have 
taken, sword in hand, no inconsiderable share in the wars 
and victories of Islam. Even now it is the custom for an 
Arab force to be always accompanied by some courageous 
maiden, who, mounted on a blackened camel, leads the 
onslaught, singing verses of encouragement for her own, 
of insdt for the opposing tribe, l^und her litter the 
fiercest of the battle rages, and her capture or death Is the 
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signal of utter rout ; it is hers also to head the triumph 
after the victory of her clan. 

There is little education, in our sense of the word, in E^lucati 
Arabia. Among the Bedouins there are, of course, no 
schools, and few, even of the most elementary character, 
in the towns or villages. Where they exist, little beyond 
the mechanical reading of the Koran, and the equally 
mechanical learning of it by rote, is taught. On the other 
hand, Arab male children, brought up from early years 
among the grown-up men of the house or tent, learn more 
from their own parents and at home than is common in 
other countries ; reading and writing are in most instances 
thus acquired, or rather transmitted ; besides such general 
principles of grammar and eloquence, often of poetry and 
history, as the elders themselves may be able to impart. 

To this family schooling too are due the good manners, 
politeness, and self-restraint that early distinguish Arab 
children. In the very few instances where a public school 
of a higher class exists, writing, grammar, and rhetoric 
sum up its teachings. Law and theology, in the narrow 
sense that both these words have in the Islamitic system, 
are explained in afternoon lectures given in most mosques ; 
and some verses of tlio Koran, with one of the accepted 
commentaries, that of El-Beidawee for example, form the 
basis of the instruction. 

(Ireat attention is imd to accuracy of grammar andl^iftlects 
jiurity of diction throughout Arabia ; yet something of a 
dialectic difference may be observed in the various districts. 

The purest Aral)ic, that which is as nearly as possible 
identical in the choice of words and in its inflections with 
the language of the Koran, is spoken in Nejd, and the 
best again of that in the province of Sedeyr. Next in 
purity comes the Arabic of Shomer. Througljout the Hejaz 
in general, the language, though extremely elegant, is not 
equally correct; in Hasa, Bahreyn, ami Oman, it is de- 
cidedly influenced by the foreign element called Naba- 
tlucan, that removes it still further from its original cha- 
racter. In Yemen, as in other soutlierri disiricts of the 
peninsula, Arabic merges insensibly into the Ilimyaritic 
or African dialect of Hodramaiit and Mahrali The 
Arabic spoken by the nomade or Bedouin trilies, especially 
those of the north, is tolerably cornet, but the pronuncia- 
tion is often inexact. See Skmitiu Languaokh. 

Tho principal territorial diviHions of Arabia liave Wen already Torritori 
indicated, but a detailed libt iiiuy boro not bo out of placu. They dlvitiionf 
arc, accordingly, on tho weateni aido — 

Tho Hejaz, aubjoct in great niouMuro to Ottonian authority, and Hejaz. 
extending from 28“ to 2r N. lat. Ita principal towns are Yamuo 
and .IiDUAii on the aca-coant, Mrimnau and Mkcca in the interior ; 
all of which are aeparately deacrihed in tho articIcN under these head- 
iiiga. Tho iiihabitanta are tiartly nomade, partly settled, in about 
equal proportiona. Tho Hejaz includea tno lieled-el-HuraTn, of 
aacred territory, immodiatoly adjoining Mecca ; and tlic Tdif, a 
mountainouM but fertile diatnet to the 8.£. of that town. 

Jebel Aseor, a mountainous trac-t along the coast immediately Jebel 
south of the Hejaz. Its inhabitants are of the Wahhabr-e sect, and are Aseer. 
governed by their own sbeylclis, with an cmeer residing at Kolakli, 
the princi|Hil town or rather village of the region. The Turks have 
lately invaded it, but to no great purpose. 

AIkk) Arcftsh, along the coast, from 17“ 40' to 50' N. lat. Tins Al)oo 
district, now occupied by the Turks, dctaclied itself from Yemen Areesli. 
about a century ago. Its inhabitants live in villages : the soil is 
poor, but the fisheries abundant. 

Tehamah. This name is given to the shore strip from 15“ 50' to Tehama! 
Aden, 12“ 47' N. lat. Its principal towns are Loheya, Hodeydeb, and 
Mokha ; the two former of these are seaports, of 4000 or 5000 souls 
each ; the last is celebrated for its export of coffee, but its poftula- 
tion docs not exceed 8000 souls at most. There are numerous fish- 
ing villages along the coast, and some inland hamlets ; the district 
is now partially occupied by the Turks. 

Yemen. Under tliis title are included thirty mountain districts, Yemen, 
dependent on the “imam” or prince of Yemen, who resides at 
Sanaa, the capital, a town which is said, in the extent of its edifices 
and gardens, to have once rivalled Damascus, but which at present 
scarcely contains 20,000 inhabitants. It is surrounded by turreted 
walls, with seven gates : the mosques, public baths, and market- 
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place are all modern. Inland there are several small independent 
states, accurately enumerated by Niebuhr, the best, or rather the 
only authority for what regardi this part of Arabia. In extent 
Yemen constitutes about oue-tenth of the superheiesof the {)enin8ula. 
It is thickly peopled throughout, with countless villages; the 
uoinades are few in number. It has been recently invaded by the 
Turks. 

Jowf, a large oasis in the desert, adjoining Yemen on the oast. 
It contains the ancient capital of south Arabia, Marob, with the 
mins of the famous dyke that l>ears its name, besides many villages. 
The inhabitants are warlike ; the country is said to he fruitful, but 
little is known of it with certainly, nor has any Eiiro|Kjan ever 
visited it. 

n. Nejran, an iudei>eiKlent province on the north-east of Yemen. It 
is fertile and thickly jwopled ; the inhabitants are mostly villagers, 
and belong to a sect allied to that of the Beyodees in Oman. The 
principal town, situated on the liigliroud of Sanaa, hears the sumo 
name us Die district. 

ent Kulaat-Bislia, Sliahran, Kalitan, Toslees, Belad-el-Kob(^yel, and 
•ts. othors—small districts, each governed by its own sheykh, except the 
last named, of whicli Die inhabitants are chieily noinude ; the others 
are agricultural. They are situated to Die east and north of Yemen, 
on the coniines of Nejd. 

i Hadrunmut, an extensive region, oceupying the south-east coast 
and inland. Niebuhr, our best authority for this part of Arabia, 
as for Yemen, describes it as being divided into soverul small prin- 
cipalities, of which Shibani on the south, and Ainad further north, 
are Die chief. The only towns really known are Dafar and Keshoen, 
ports of tlie coast ; they are both small and unimportant. The 
inliabitauts arc all governed by their own ebiofs. Of their race and 
Ifiiignnge mention has been made before ; their mode of life is jiartly 
iiomadc, partly settled. 

ah. Mahrah, a continuHtion of Hadruniaut northwards, up to Ras-el- 
Hadd. Its inhabitants, who apjicar to bo the least eiviliseil among all 
the Arab races, pay an irregular allegiance to the sultan of Oman. The 
country is said to be sandy, and thinly jieojiled ; the Bedouin tribes 
of Al-Morrah and Aboo-Al.so frequent its pasturages, 
leru. Returning inland, wo (iiid the iiorDi and eeiitre of Arabia thus 
divided 

Jowf, an oasis south of the Syrian frontier. It contains seven 
]irinci[iu] and some smaller villages. Tlie fiopulation is set down at 
40,000 souls ; they are governed by an cmeer, who depends on the 
jirineo of Shoiiier. 

n. Teyina, a thinly-jK'oplod district w’est of Jowf. Its inhabitants 
are mostly Bedouin, and each clan obeys its own sheykh. The total 
jiopulation is 12,000. 

bar. Kheybar, a eolleetion of small villages and cncam])monts on the 
north-west of the Hejaz ; several of the tribes inhabiting it are of 
Jewish origin. The |K)pulatiun is given at 2r>,000. 

Jebol Sliomer, an imi^rtant province, including the mountain 
er. ranges of AJa and Solnia south of Jowf. Its capital, Hayol, stands 
on tlio highroad between Bosrahand Mediiiuh ; it |) 0 SBes 8 es a public 
niarket-plaee, and may cuntaiii about lfi,000 or 16,000 souls. Tlie 
villages of the province are forty; the total jK)|)ulatioii 162,000, 
who are given to agricultural and jiastoral pursuits in about eijual 
})roportions. The emeer or prince is hereditary, and allied W'lth, 
though not dtqteiident on, the government of Nejd. 
r Upper Kaseein, an oblong strip of land, lying between the moun- 
un. tains of Sliomor and the valley of Lower Kaseem, which latter 
belongs to Nejd. The soil is sandy, but not unfertile. It contains 
about twenty villages, Inisides many hamlets. The iiojiulation is 
stated at 35,000. This district is subject to the emeer of Shomor, 
lius. The priueinal Bedouin tribes of this jmrt of Arabia are the Shomer, 
who iiuloed have given their iiamo to the province ; the Sherarat ; 
the Howeytat ; the Benoo-Atoeyah ; the Alaaz ; the T^y, a very 
ancient and famous tribe, of southern origin, whose emigration 
liithcr dates from many conturie.s before Mahomet ; and Dio Wah- 
liideyah. The total population is estimated at 166,000 souls ; but 
this does not include the Bedouins of Teyma and Kheybar, who 
together, it is said, muster an equal number. 

Tlicre remains Nejd, a uame including the whole central inhabit- 
able district of Arabia, and w'hich is divided into nine pi'ovinces. 
They are as follows 

Ared, the centre province, in which the present Wahhabeo 
capital, Riad, is situated. The town is very ancient, and lias a 
population of 80,000. It jKissesses a tudace, wliore the sultan 
of Nejd resides, and many otner eonsidcranle buildings. The fortifi- 
cations are extensive, but of unbaked brick only, as are also tlie 
dwellings of the town ; near Riad may still lie seen the ruins of tlie 
ancient capital, Derey^ah, demolished by Ibrahim Pasha in 1817. 
Besides Rtad, Ared contains many villages so large as to merit the 
name of towns ; the laud is generally fertile, cultivation abounds, 
and the total population exoe^ it is said, 100,000. 

Sodeyr, an extensive province, north of Ared, and situated in the 
highlands of the Toweyk mountain chain. Its principal town, 
MejmsA, is fortified, Arab fashion ; the ancient towns, Jeliyib, 
Toweym, and others ars situated here. The number of lar^ villages 


is twenty-five ; the entire population is 140,000. They are a bra vw 
and intelligent race, and furnish the choicest contingent to the 
Wabbabee armies. v u 

Yemamah, a fertile district, south of Ared, celebrat^ in all ages YemsmaAi 
of Aiab history for the bravery of its men and Die beauty of its 
women. It forms an important part of the Wabbabee empire. Its 
principal town is Maufoohah ; but it includes many others, such as 
khori, the neighbourhood of which, from its fertility, is called the 
paradise of Nejd ; the uumbfjr of inhabitants is said to equal that 

ofSedeyr. vrx u 

Hareek, a mountainous oasis on the extreme southern verge 01 BaredL 
Nejd, at the commencement of the great desert, or Dahna. Prin- 
cipal town, Hootah. The inhabitants are all zealous Wahhabees ; 
their number is stated at 14,000. The villages are 16 iu number. 

Aflaj, a small and hilly district .south-west of Ared. The in-Afl^ 
habitants are Wahhabees, and number 16,000 ; the villages, of 
which Kharfah is the chief, are twelve in all. 

Wadi Dowasir, a long shallow valley, reaching down from Aflaj Wadi 
in the dii*ection of Yemen ; the soil is sandy and unproductive. It Dowosir. 
contains fifty small villages, besides hamlets, and the jK)pulation is 
estimated at 100,000, all Wahhabees, They have a bad reputation 
for illilierality and meanness of disix>sition. 

Solcyel, also a Wabbabee province. It forms the junction between SoleyeL 
Wadi Dowasir and Yemen , its principal town bears the same name 
as the district. Its villages are given at twenty-five, its inhabitants 
at 30,000. 

Woshem, a small, compact, but important district west of Ared, Woshem. 
of which it is the key. Its principal town, Doramab, ottered a 
determined resistance to Ibrahim rnsba in 1817. Here, too, is 
Sbakrab, a large commercial centre ; Kowey, near which was fought 
tlie decisive battle botwoeii the Egyptian and Wuhliabee troops ; and 
other villages, twenty in all. Inhabitants, 80,000, all Wahnaboes. 

The country is well sujiplied with water, and the ground productive. 

Kaseem, a wide fertile valley west of Woshem, and belonging to Kaseeffl. 
Die Wabliabee government. It jiossesses three large towns— Onezzah, 

Bereydah, and Rass— besides about 60 villages and numerous 
hamlets. The inliabitauts ai‘e a busy and thriving, but not a very 
warlike race ; they are computed at 300,000. These districts con- 
stitute Nejd proper, and form the bulk of the present Wahhabee 
monarchy. 

Coming now to the east coast, we And Hasa, a large jirovince Hfcsa. 
occiqiyiiig almost the whole region conterminous with the upper half 
of the Persian Gulf. Its principal town, Hofhoof, possesses a I'e- 
tiiarkable foriross, said to he of Karniathian construction, besides a 
largo market-place and several liandsomo buildings. Close by is 
Die more modern town of Mobarrez, almost equalling Die capital 
itself in size. The province i.s iu general well -watered and fertile ; 
the number of villages alxiut fifty, that of the ]K>pulation 160,000. 

Til is region belongs to the Wahhabee goverumeiit, but has lately 
been weupied by Die Turks. 

Katecf, a small, marshy, but fertile district ou the shores of the Kaieef. 
Persian Gulf, directly opposite to Bahreyii. It belongs, like Hasa, 
to the Wahhabees ; the }irincipal town, also called Kateef, was once 
the residence of the dreaded Karniathian princes. The climate is 
unhealthy ; the population is estimated at about 100,000 souls. 

The most considerable uoiimde tribes in this district ai'e the Bedouins. 
Ajinan, Beuoo-IIajr, Benoo-Khalid, Meteyr, Oteybah, Sebua, 

Kahtan, Harb (a uunieruus ami w'arlike clan), Aiiezeb, and Al- 
niorrah. Their whole number does not probably exceed 80,000 ; 
the iiomade jiopulation of central Arabia bearing no jiroportion to 
Die settled, whereas a revei'se condition exists 011 the northern 
frontier, and above all in Die Syrian desert. 

Continuing our review of the eastern districts, we next find— 

Bahreyn, a name given to the two large islands of Meuameh and Bahreyn. 
Moharrek, both celebrated for jiearl fisheries off their 81)01*68. They 
are governed by a chief of tlieir own, of the family name of 
Khaleefah ; but jiay an unMrUin allegiance, sometimes to the 
government of Baghdad, sometimes to that of Oman. Numerous 
villages cover the islands, of which the soil is fertile ; but the chief 
resources of the inliabitauts are maritime and commercial. Popula- 
tion, 70,000. 

Katar, the jiearl-fishory coast east of Hasa. Its inhabitants, said Katax. 
to be 185,000 in number, find an almost exclusive occimatiou in the 
pearl trade ; inland the region is barr», a and desert This province 
dejiends on the chiefs of Bahreyn, but it also pays tribute to 
Oman. 


Sharjah, a coast strip, with a seaport of the same name, east of Sharjah. 
Katar. It belongs to Oman, but has been often occupied by the 
Wahhabees. Sharjah is a great depot for slaves brought from the 
east African coast ; the inhabitants are mostly concerned in the 
trade. The province counts thirty-five villages and 85,000 inhabit- 
ants. Tlie present governor, Khalid-ebn-Sakar, whose authority 
also extends over the two next districts, is almost independent of 
the sultan of Mascat 

Boos-el-Jebal, also known as the Jowasimah, or Private Coast? Rooe-d- 
The chief village, Ris-el-Kbeymah, was destroyed by the English in J«baL 
1810, and agiin in 1819 ; although sinoe rebuilt, it )m ceased to be 
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a neit of robbers. Tbis coast is Tory monntainoiis, and the inhabit- 
ants, mostly Wabhabees, are safsge in the extreme. Their number 
is said not to exceed 10,000 ; they speak a dialect of their own, 
almost unintelligible to the Arabs of the neighbourhood. 

Kalhat Kalhat, the coast region east of Cape Mesandom. Its princi|)al 
village is the small seaport of Leemah ; the other hamlets are about 
forty in number. The population, a rough seafaring set, is stated 
at 60,000. 

Batioeh. Batineh. This district includes the whole plain between the 
mountains of Oman and the sea-coast as far as MS-Heyran, east of 
Mascat It is the richest, best-watered, and most thickly populated 
iu all Arabia, and contains several oonsidenble towns, of which 
Mascat is the chief ; and where the sultan, or, as he is sometimes 
called, imam, of Oman resides. The other ]trinripal towns are 
Matrah, Barkah, Sohar, and Sbenaz, all sasports of acme activity 
along the coast ; more than seventy other small towns and villages 
are rejiorted to bo scattered through the interior. The population, 
all Biadeeyah, and mortal enemies of the Arabs of Ncju, is said to 
Ihj 700,000, 

Dahirah. Dahirah, the north-western province of Oman, having for its 
princifMil town that of Berej-mah, besides several places of less im- 
portance. It is the only district where the nomade population 
nears any proportion to the settled : the total ]K)pulation is given at 
80,000. The Wahhabees of Nejd liave often occu]iied and still con- 
tinue to harass tbis i)art of the country. 

Jebel Jcbel Akhdar. This province, including the great fertile and 

\khdar. well-peopled chain of the “ Green Mountains,*' is to the kingdom 
of Oman what the province of Ared is to that of Nejd, the back- 
l>one of the land. Here are the two towns of Nejwah and Bahhiloh, 
formerly residences of the sultan ; besides Zekeo, ^linah, and about 
seventy villages. The inhabitants are warlike, the women statedy 
and beautiful ; all belong to the sect of the Biadeeyah. The popula- 
tion is stated at about 600,000. 

Belad Soor. Belad Soor, a coast district, said to be moderately fertile from 
Maik^at to Ras-el-IIadd. The jKirt of Soor is the only place of any 
note, but several small villages arc said to exist near the coast. 
Population about 100,000 ; among thorn are the Benoo-Aboo-Alee 
Arabs, famous for their brave resistance to our own troopi in 
1819-20. 

laylan, Lastly, Jaylan, a wild re^^ion of w'hich little is known, except that 
the inhabitants are uncivilised, and resemble in all respects tuose of 
Malirah, with which province theirs is conterminous. 

Population. The entire }K)jmlation of Arabia projKjr has been vari- 
ously estimated ; some authors make it reach 1 2,000,000, 
others reduce it to 7,000,000, Taking the approximate 
statistics above given, we find for the whole of central 
Arabia, including Jowf, Shomer, and Nejd, about 1,500,000 
settled inhabitants, with 500,000 Bedouins or nomades ; 
thus 2,000,000 may perhaps fairly represent the com- 
plete number. The east coast — Hasa, Ikhreyn, Oman, 
and their adjoining districts — furnishes 2,500,000 more. 
Yemen is said to contain over 1,000,000: Ha(lraniaut 
and Mahrah cannot be very |K)pulou8 : the Hejaz cer- 
tainly is not 3,000,000 is the maximum estimate of 
both taken together, nomades or villagers. To thc.se 
must be added the tribes of the Sinaitic peninsula, and of 
the northern frontier. These may possibly bring the sum 
of the Arab jwpulation to 8,500,000, or even 9,000,000, 
wdth a quota of about one-fifth Bedouin to four-fifths of 
settled Arabs ; to such small numerical pro]X)rtions has 
the nation shrunk that once ruled by land and sea from 
the Indus to the Atlantic, and that even now, by its 
religion and institutions, gives the law to one-eighth of the 
human race. 

The history of Arabia and its inhabitants naturally divides itself 
into two distinct and even dissimilar periods, that, namely which 
preceded the era of Mahomet, and that which followed it. Each 
of these two periods, though comprising in its extent several 
minor phases and fluctuations, now of advance, now of retro- 
gression, bears, however, a weU-marked general character of iti 
own. The first of the two periods is distinmished as one of local 
monarchies and federal governments ; Hie latter commences with 
theocratic centralisation dinolving into Mueral anarchy. 

^historic The unrestrained imagination of Arab chroniclers has indeed 

oyths. added to their annala a tliird or pre-historie tract, peopled with 
heroes and giant^ men of renown, sous of Anak, mnen resembling 
those who figure in early Jewish records, and, it may be not unfairly 
preeumed, of analogous authenticity. To such belong the fahuloiie 
tribee of 'Ad in the ionth, of Thamood in the north, and of Tasm 
and Jadis in the centre of the Mninsnla. Teir gorgeons are the 
deaeriptioni given of Item," the ** city of pillui,’' as the Koran 
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atylee it, suppoaed to have been erected by Shedad, the latest despot 
of 'Ad. in the regions of Hadramaut ; and which yet, after the 
annihilation of its tenants, remains entire, so Arabs say, invisible 
to ordinary eyes, but occasionally, and at rare intervals, revealed 
to some heaven-favoured traveller. Vague reports of the colossal 
ruius of E^ptian Thebes and Kornak probably originated the 
fancy. To Thamood are ascribed the more substantial traces of i ock 
excavations iu the north-western Hejaz ; while Tasm and Jadis are 
described as more scenite or Bedouin-Jike in their manners and 
mode of living. Mahometan tradition, a more travesty of the 
Jewish, and mostly derived from rabbinical sources, bos attempted 
to construct a pseudo-genealogy of a Noachiun character for every 
one of these imaginary or vanished duns. Eurther yet, it has, in 
its eagerness to find a onnfmnation of its own central idea, every- 
where ascribed their extinction to supcniatnral wrath, brought 
down on them, now by the rejection of some apocryphal prophet of 
the Divine Unity, now' by atrocious misdeeds like those recorded 
of the inhabitants of Canaan or the Cities of the riain. The sober 
historian, however, will, in the ubsouco of any reliable evidence, 
documentary or monumental, abstain from prunouncing cither on 
the character of tliese aboriginal tribes, or on the manner and causes 
of their disappearance. 

The first dawning gleams of anything that deserves to be called Old Arab 
history disclose Arabia wholly, or nearly so, under the rule of a race inonaruh- 
of southern origin ; the genuine, or, as they sre BometiniuB termed iei. 
from a mythical ancestor Kahtaii, the Kahtanoe Arabs. These, 
again, we find subdivided into several aristocratic inonarebical 
governments, arranged so as to form a broad franiewuik or rim 
round the central wilds of the peninsula. 

Oldest and chiofest among the Arab monarchies was that of Kingdom < 
Yemen ; its regal residence is said to have been in the now aban- Yemen, 
donod town of March, in the extremo south. After a devastating 
inundation, referred with some probability to the first century of 
the Christian era, the seat of governmoiit was removed from the 
ruins of March to Sanaa, a city whic h lias continued the metropolis 
of Yemen to the present day. The Yemenite kings, deseetidaiits of 
Kahtan andlliniyar " the dusky," a name denoting African origin, 
and each adorned with the reiterated surname of ‘‘ Tobba," a word 
of African etymology, and signifying " |)owerful," are said to have 
reigned, with a few dynastic interruptions and t>aIaco revolutions, 
for about 2500 years ; during W'hieh long pcrioti they commanded 
the direct obedience of the entire southern half of the |N3nitisula ; 
while, by their tributo-collectors, and by chie fs of kindred or dele- 
gated authority, they indirectly govonied the northern. One of 
these mouarchs is asserted, though historical criticism will hardly 
admit the assertion for fact, to nave siilxJucd the whole of central 
Asia, and even to have reached the boundaries of Cliina ; wliile 
auotlier antiidjiated, so runs the story, the later and more authentic 
conquests of his race on the north African continent. In brdh these 
cases Arab chroniclers seem to have appropriated for their own 
rulers, not without some additional exiiggorutions, the f^lories and 
exploits of the Egyptian kings. But that tl)eirs was a vigorous and 
in some rcB])€ctH a civilised guveruinent, is attested alike by the 
literary and architectural relics of their time. Their sovereignty 
was at last overthrown, 529 a.u., by an Abyssinian invasion, and 
was re-established 603 A.n. as a dei)endoncy of the Persian empire, 
till ill the year 634 it was finally ammrbed by Mahometan conquest. 

Next in iinjK)rtanee to the kingdom of Yemen came the siihsidiury Kingdom c 
monarchy of (lira, or, more correctly, lleerah, situated in the north- Hlra. 
easterly province of Arabian Irak. Its kiugs, a collateral branch of 
the royal race of Sanaa, governed the western shore of the lower 
Euphrates, from the neighbourhood of Babylon down to the con- 
fines of Nejd, and along the coast of the I'ersian Gulf. The duration 
of their empire, founded in the second century after Christ, was 
424 years. This kingdom paid an uncertain allegiance to their 
more jiowerful neighbours, the Persian despots ; and from time to 
time exercised considerable influence over tbc turbulent tribes of 
Central Arabia, till, like Yemen, it sank before the rising fortunes 
of Mahomet and his followers. 

A third monarchy, that of Ghassau, lorded it on the north-west Kingdom c 
over lower Syria and the Hejaz : its independence w'as somewhat Gliassau. 
temMred by unequal alliances with the Koman, and subsequently 
the Byzantine empire. It was founded in the first century of the 
Ciiriatian era, shortly after the flood of Mareb ; and its duration, 
till subdued tyr the all-conquering prophet, exceeded 600 years. 

A fourth government, that of Kiiideh, detached itself from Iiak Kiugdomo 
early in the fifth century, and united under its sceptre tlie tribes of KindeL 
northerly Nejd and even those of Oman, for about 160 years. Its 
kings were, like those before mentioned, of Yemenite origin ; but 
their rule was weak and disturbed by frequent wars. 

Much has been written by Arab authors regarding the great inun- Fl(»rKl of 
dation, as they term it, of j£rem or Mareb, possibly a tropical cyclone Arem. 
of more than ordinary destructiveness, like that of 1867 in the West 
Indies ; and this event they love to assign u the proximate osuse 
which dispersed the families of Yemen over northern Arabia, and 
led to the foundation of the kingdoms of Irak and Obassan. But 
the reality of the events, physical or j^Utical, symbolised by the 
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** flood of Arena,” a counterpart, after its fashion, of the biblical 
flood, cannot now be well deciphered. 

PrMperity This is, however, certain, that the Yemenite Arabs, and especi- 
of Yemen. ^^Jjq tenanted the south of the peninsula, had during the 

period now cursorily sketched, attained a very fair degree of civilisa- 
tion^ that arts and commerce flourished, that wealth was accumu- 
lateo, literature cultivated, and talent held in esteem. On all these 
points we have not only the uncertain and distorted testimony of 
foreign authors, such as Strabo, Pliny, Diodorus, Ptolemy, and the 
like, but the more positive though fragmentary evidence afforded 
by the national writings, chiefly verso, that have survived to our 
day. In its general character and institutions the kingdom of 
Yemen seems to have borne a considerable resemblance to the 
neighbouring one of the Nile valley, on the other side of the Red 
Sea, and, like it, to have reached at a very early epoch a relatively 
high degree of j)roaperity and social culture, from which, however, 
it ^d long declined before its filial extinction in the 7th century. 
But the daughter-kingdom of Kira had, as was natural, something 
of a Persian tinge ; while that of Ghassan took a more Byzantine 
colouring. Lastly, the nomadic clement predominated in the ill- 
cemented monarchy of Kindeh. 

Tlie “Muh- But while the sceptre of Yemen was yet, in one form or other, 
tan‘b ” or outstretched over the length and breadth of the laud, and its chil- 
iiortlicni dren, the genuine or African Arabs, formed a complete and dense 

Ara]»s. circle of ]) 0 ]uilation all around, the centre of Arabia remained the 

Htronghold of a different though kindred race, com^iosed of tribes 
almost wholly sceiiite, in their mode of living wild and ferocious ; 
loss suscei»tible of culture, but gifted with greater energy and 
concentration of purpose than their southern cousins. The latest 
recorded emigration of this branch of the Arab stock had been not 
from the soutli but the north ; and instead of the mythical Kahtan, 
they claimed a no less inytliical Adnan, or his supposed ^ndson 
Nezar, for their ancestor ; their language, though rauically identical 
witli that spoken by the genuine Arabs, was yet dialectically 
(lifforeut in several resjiects, and nearer to the Syriac or Hebrew. 
Lastly, unlike the Arabs of tlie south, they had little disposition for 
agriculture, and oven less for architecture and the fine arts ; their 
instincts loading tlieia to a jiastoral and consequently a iiomade 
life. The almost infuiite ramifications of these ^'Mustareb” or 
*'adscititiou8 Arab’* trilies load ultimately up to five princi])al stocks. 
These were Habeuah, which, liowovor, laid some claim to a Yemenite 
kiusmanship in the efkst centre of the peninsula ; Koreysh, on 
the west ; Keys, or Koys-£yJan, and Ilawazin, on the north ; and 
Tameem in the middle. 

Revolt of History has left unrecorded the exact date of their arrival in 
the uoiih- Arabia ; nor has she defined the (loriod during which they remained 
ern Arabs, tributaries, thougli often refractory, of the kings of Yemen. But 
in the 5th century of the Ciiristiaii era there ap^icared among tbo 
Mustarob tribes a leader of extraordinary talent and energy named 
Koleyb, sprung from the triU of llaW^ah, who having, in the 
fashion of William Tell, slain with his own hand the insolent and 
licentious tax-gatherer sent them from Sanaa, raised the banner of 
general revolt in Nejd ; and, in the battle of Hazaz, 500 A.D., broke 
for ever the bonds of Yemen from off the neck of tlie northern or 
sconite Arabs. This done, Koleyb aspired to unite his countrymen 
into one vast confederacy, over which he himself exercised for a 
time an almost kingly power; but the scheme was prematurely 
broken off by his own assassination, Loft now without a master, 
but also \yithout a ruler, the “Mustareb” tribes found themselves 
involved in a rios of wars that lasted during the whole of the 6th 
century, their lieroic period. Yet in spite of severe losses sustained 
in battle by this or that jiarticular clan, their ])Ower as a whole 
went Oil increasing, till at the dawn of the 7th century they had 
wholly absorbed the feeble kingdom of Kiiideb, and encroached 
yearly more and more on the narrowing bounds of Yemen, Irak, 
and (ihassan. Nor, probably, would tlioy have stayed till they 
had become absolute lords over the whole, or nearly the whole, of 
the peninsula, had there not developed itself from among them- 
selves a still more energetic element which, before many years had 


Rise of 

Koreysh. clan of Fihr or Koreysh. Its families, of Mustarob descent, had 
at an early period, which subsequent and Mahometan chroniclers 
have tried to identify with the fortunes of the mythical Ismael, 
established themselves in the southerly Hejaz, near the town of 
Mecca, a locality even then the ])rincipal religious and commercial 
centre of Arabia. Already, at the beginning of the 5th century, 
the chiefs of Koreysh had, by a mixture of violence and craft very 
characteristic of their race, rendered themselves the masters and 
the acknowledged guardians of the sacred Kdabeh.” This square 
stone temple, or rather shrine, itself of unknown antiouity, was 
litnated within the precincts of the town of Mecca ; and to it the 
Arabs were in the habit of banging yearly offerings, and of making 
devout pilgrimages, for centuries before Mahomet had adopted it 
into the new ritual of Islam as the house of the true God. The 


passoa, roaucea noin iiortlioru and southern Arabs alike to common 
obedience, then raised tlmin to an unexpected height of common glory, 
and at last plunged thorn, along with itself, into one comprehensive 
decline and ruin. This new and notent clement was the well-known 


keys of the consecrated building had originally been in pos^ion 
of delegates appointed by the monarch of Yemen, but the Koreysh 
Arabia having once obtained them, held them fast for over after, and 
successfully repelled every effort, both of their own pagan comiieti- 
tors and of the invading Christian Abyssinians, 670 a.d., to recap- 
ture or to seize them. Their possession of the temple-keys not only 
gave the tribe of Koreysh a semi-religious pre-eminence over all the 
other clans of Arabia, but also placed at their disposal the treasures 
of gold, silver, jewels, and other offerings accumulated by the 
pagan piety of ages in the temple of Mecca. 

A more important, as also a more creditable, source of wealth to Trade ’ 
the Koreysh clan was their Red Sea coast traffic, ^rticularly with Yemen 
the ports of Yemen and Abyssinia. Jiddah has been always 
the chief westerly seaport, and Mecca, which is only a few leagues 
distant, the principal inland emporium of Arab trade ; and under 
the dominating influence of the clever and active merchants of 
Koreysh, both places acquired special prosperity and importance. 

Lastly, only a day’s journey distant from Mecca, was held, in the Fair ol 
pre-Islamitic times, the great yearly fair and gathering of Okad, so Okad. 
called from the name oi the plain where it used to assemble, — a 
national meeting, frequented by men of all conditions, from all 
quarters of the Arab peninsula, and lasting through the entire 
month of Dhoo-l-kaadeh, which in pagan, as subsequently in 
Mahometan reckoning, immediately preceded the ceremonies^ of 
the annual pilgrimage. Here horse-races, athletic games, poetical 
recitals, and every kind of public amusement, diversified the more 
serious coinniercial transactions of an open fair, that, in its compre- 
hensiveness, almost assumed the proportions of a national exhibi- 
tion ; here, too, matters of the highest import, questions of peace and 
war, of treaty and alliance, of justice and revenge, were habitually 
treated by the chiefs of the nortberii Arabs ; the “children of Mezar,” 
to give them tlieir favourite “Mustareb” patronymic, assembled in 
a sort of amphictyonic council, not less ancient, but, while it lasted, 
much more influential throughout Arabia tlian that of Thebes ever 
had been in classic Hellas. In this assembly tlie immediate local 
proximity of the Koreysh chiefs, joined to their personal wealth, 
courage, and address, assigned them a predominant jKisitlon. 

Of their pedigree, which, as is well known, includes that of Origin 
Mahomet himself, we have a oarefully—too carefully, indeed, for Koreys 
authenticity— constructed chronicle, bringing the family tree up in 
duo form to Ishmael, the son of Abraham, of whom the Koreysh 
figure as the direct descendants. In the same artificial annals the 
Yemenite or genuine Arabs appear under the cousinly character 
of the children of Joktan, the son of Heber. On these points all 
Mahometan annalists are equally positive and distinct ; all other 
Arab testimony eq^ually adverse or silent. That a fable so utterly 
defiant of reasonaole chronology, and even of the common sense 
of history itself, should have Doon adopted as matter of fact by 
Arab vanity and ignorance, is less surprising than that it should 
have found favour in the eyes of not a few, indeed of most, of 
our own European writers. Enough here to say that Mahometan 
chroniclers, by adopting as irrefragable historical authority the 
Jewish records, and then retouching them here and there in accord- 
ance with their own special predictions and tenets, have succeeded 
in concealing the truth of their own national identity and story 
from theinscdves and even from others, under an almost hopeless 
incrustation of childish fiction. A corrector version of Arab history 
and pedigree will, so far as possible, be given towards the end of 
the present article. To sum up, at the opening of the 7th century 
of our era, and coinciJontly with the first appearance of the pro- 
phetic autocrat and destined remodeller of Arabia, the overteeming 
life and energy of the great peninsula was, broadly taken, thus 
divided Foremost stood the tribe of Koreysh, with their allies, a 
powerful confederacy composed of tribes belonging to the Mustareb 
or northern stock, and occupying the upper half of the westerly 
coast and region. Next in importance came the countless inde- 
pendent and, thus far, uncentralised clans of the centre of the 
l^ninsula ; they, too, mostly are of Mustareb origin, though a few 
claimed the more ancient and aristocratic kinsmanship of Yemen ; 
but without, however, paying any allegiance to its rulers. Lastly, 
to tbo south, east, and north, still existed the noble but enfeebled 
relics of the old Yemenite kingdoms of Sanad, Hira, and Ghassan, 
half-sunk into Persian or Byzantine vassalage, and exerting little 
authority, even within their own ancestral limits. 

But, however importanS, to the country itself and in their ulti- Contaci 
mate results to the world at large, might bo the events that took with 
place within Arabia during the pre-Islamitio epoch, they had small foreign 
bearing on the nations outside the peninsula. The Yemenite queen nations 
of Sheba’s amb^ge to Solomon, even if an historical event, led 
at least to no historical results ; and with other coeval rulers and 
nationalities, Greek, Persian, and Macedonian, the Arabs rarely 
came into any other oontoct than that of distant and desultory 
traffic. Nor do the frontier skirmishes by which an Antigonus or 
a Ptolemy attempted, without success, to gain a footing in Arabia, 
deserve more than a passing notice ; and Pompey himself, victorioui 
elsewhere, was foiled on its frontiers. 

At last, during the reign of Augustus, ^lius Gallus, the Roman 
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IcptditioD mfaot of E^pt, undertook & mUitaiy expedition egiinet Yemen 
of jKUui itielf, with the riew of annexing that regiooi whloh report enriched 
Qallns. with immenee treaenrea, to the Roman empire. With an army 
composed of 10,000 Roman infantry, 500 Jews, and 1000 Kaba- 
theani, he crossed the Red Sea in 210 galleys, and landed at Moilah, 
or Lenee Come, in 25*’ K. lat, near the modem Yambo. After 
some delay, the consequence of disease and disorgauiution among 
his troops, he marched southward until he reached the inland 
district and city of Kejran, on the nearer frontier of Yemen. The 
town of Nejran he is said to have taken bv assault, as well as a 
few neighbouring places, probably mere villagt s, of little note. 
Meanwhile a large force of Arabs had assembled to oppose him, but 
Gallus easily defeated them, and advanced to Mareb itself, then, 
we may suppose, the capital of Yemen. But the Roman soldiers, 
unaocustomed to the heat of the tropical climate, and much reduced 
in numbers, were incapable of laving siege to that town ; and their 
general found himself thus forced to retreat, and recruaied the sea 
to Egypt without having effected any permanent settlement on the 
Arab side. Later attempts made by Roman governors or generals 
under Trajan and Severus were restricted to tlie neighbourhood of 
the Syrian frontier ; and the ruined cities of Bosrah and Petra yet 
indicate the landmarks of the extreme southerly limits reached by 
imperial dominion over Arab territory. , 

Abyssinian More serious, and more lasting in its consequences, was the great 
invasion of Abyssinian invasion of Yemen in 529, when Aryat, son or lieutenant 
Yemen. of the king of Abyssinia, landed in Aden with an army of 70,000 
men, to avenge his co-religionists, the Christians who had been 
cruelly persecuted by Dhow-Nowos, king of Yemen, himself a 
proselyte to, and an ardent ^npagator of, the Jewish code. The 
expedition was successful ; Dhow-Nowas perished ; Christianity 
was proclaimed ; and for seventy-six years the Ethiopian conquerors 
retained subject to their rule the southern and richer half of the 
peninsula. Their king Abraha even advanced, in 509 A.D., the year 
of the birth of Mahomet, as far as Mecca ; but beneath its walls 
suffered a repulse, which has been magnified by the Koran and 
Mahometan tradition into the proportions of a miracle. Persian 
assistance, furnished by the great Chosroes, ultimately enabled the 
Arabs under Scyf, son of Yezen, the last direct lineal descendant of 
the old kings of Sauod, to liberate their territory from its dusky 
usurpers, 005 a.d. 

Era of The 7th century had now commenced, and before long the 
Mahomet wonderful successes of 5Iahomet, or, in more correct orthography, 
Mohammed, 022-032 a. p., while they closed in one great centralis- 
ing effort tlio era of Arab progress and development witliin the 
land, opened a marvellous piiase of now activity and almost bound- 
less extension without. The story of the great prophet and of his 
book, the obstacles he encountered and overcame, his Itlxiuri, his 
reverses, his wars, his final aud decisive success, belong to the 
separate article that bears his name. Here it may sufiice to stato 
that at his death, 632 a.d., the eleventh year of the IsUniitic era 
of the Hejrah or flight, which he himself had founded, Mahomet 
left the entire Arab peninsula, with the solo and transient exception 
of the tribe of Tameeni, and a few Yemenite clans, who for a short 
while preferred the revelations of his rival Moseylemah, the false 
prophet” of Nejd, united under one sceptre, and in one creed. 
Election of After the disputes which might naturally be expected from a 
Abtt-Bekr. general election and turbulent electors, and which, fomented by 
the ambitious and intriguing AH, nephew and son-in-law of the 
prophet, ran so high between the ** Ansar,” or chiefs of Medinah, 
and the ^‘Mohajireen,” or those of Mecca, as to threaten the pre- 
mature disruption and extinction of the Islamitic empire, Abu- 
Bekr, father of Ayeshah, the favourite wife of Mahomet, was chosen 
to be the great man’s caliph,^** Khaleefsh” is the Arab word— 
or successor. His reign lasted only two years ; but it sufficed for 
the subjugation of the rebel tribes of Nejd and Yemen, the conquest 
of Damascus, and the commencement of the long career of victory 
that carried the arms, the language, and the institutions of Arabia 
over half the old world, from the banks of the Indus to the shores 
of the Atlantic, and from the burning sands of the mid-African 
desert to the gyeen vineyards of pleaunt France. Those events we 
I will now pass in cursory review. 

VsU of Syris, aistracted by long sedition and the bitter rivalry of ecclesi- 
BMmsscus. astical sects, fell a first and comparatively easy prey to the hardy 
t invaders. Led by Khaled, the m>14eat and most talented among 

the early Mahometan genends, the Arab troops occupied Bosrah, 
overran the region of Hturan, and advanced against Damascus. The 
Byzantine army hurriedly sent by the Greek emperor Heraclius to the 
vslief of the besieged town, was defeated with tremendous slaughter 
on the plains of Junsdin, where fifty thousand men are said to nave 
fallan on the Christian side done ; and Khaled, follo^ng np his 
victory, instantly invested the capital of southern Syria, After a 
seventy days' sU^, and in spite of the brave defence made by the 
Ohristaan garriion under the leadership of Thomu the patrician, 
son-in-law of the emperor himaelf, DamaKUS wu taken, half by 
storm, half by capitulation, on the 8d of August, 634 A.D., 18 a.b. ; 
tna amid all the vidssitades of sucooeding centnries hu remained 
•ver since, not only a Mahomatan, hot an Arab city. 


Heiadiui, who, unaware at first of the importance of the crisis, Battle 
had hitherto mnainod almost inactive in Antiocb, his north-Syrian Yamoo 
residence and capital, now, roused to exertion, collected an army of 

60.000 men, the greater number of whom, reinforced by 20,000 
auxiliaries from among the Ghsastuide Ara^, were led at first by 
the emperor himself, Uien by 51anuel, a tried Byzantine general, to 
meet the ever-advtuoing Mahometans. These last, under ihe 
standard of Khaled, had already added Hoius or Emosa, Bailbee 
or Heliopolis, and Hama, the Hamath of Scripture, to their 
list of conquests. They now fell back on a strong position 
behind the windings of the Yermook or Hieromsx, a small 
stream issuing from the southern slopes of Mount Ilennon, 
which now bears the name of Jebel-esh-Sheykh, The battle, in 
which Manuel took the offensive, Khaled the defensive i)art, raged 
for several days, and ended in the total defeat of the Greeks, o86 
A.D., who are said to have lost upwards of 100,000 men, including 
Manuel himself, while at least 5000 of the victors remained on the 

field. Syria was now open to the Arabs ; aud Jerusalem, which, Conque 
with the difficult and mountainous district of south-eastern Pales- Polestii 
tine, had hitherto been prudently neglected by Mahometan strategy, Syria, i 
capitulated, 6S7 A.D., to the caliph Omar, who, apprehensive lestMesopo 
Khaled, if left to himself in Syria, should establisn a semi-inde- tomia. 
pendent principality of his own, came thither in person to receive 
the keys of the holy city. Ale]>po, and Antioch itself, soon followed ; 
last the sea-coast, with Jaffa, Beyrout, Tripoli, and its many other 
towns aud iK>rtB, was overrun ; and within six Years from the death 
of Mahomet the entire Syrian region, from Mount Taurus to the 
Red Sea, had become what, bo far as language and usages are con- 
cerned, it has never since ceased to Us an Arab province. Within 
a short time after, Meso{K)tamia underwent the same fate ; and the 
conquests of Tarsus and Diar-Bekr brought the Arabs in immediate 
con^t with the uplands of Armenia and Koordistnn, which for all 
succeeding times remained the ultimate limits of their pennonent 
occupation. 

With so much fighting on their hands to the w'est of the Euphrates, Conquoi 
the Arab conquerors liad for a while refrained from attacking the Persia, 
great Persian empire to the oast of that river, except by a few 
desultory and for the most part unsuccessful raids. Nor did the 
battle of Hira, in which the Arab armies under Jereer destroyed 
a large body of Persian troojis, and avenged the previous losses of 
their countrymen, mure than restore the apjmrrnt balance between 
the two empires. But Yozdegird, the lost of the Persian monarchs, 
rashly provoked the extreme elauees of a decisive war by sending 
his lK!St general, Kustum, across the Euphrates with an army of 

120.000 men, to offer battle to Die Arabs, then commanded by 
Siiad, a native of Yemen, in the open ]>lains of Kadeseoyah or 
Cnfa, not far from the site of ancient Babylon. After four days’ 
hard fighting, the Persiaus gave way, having lost the greater numlier 
of their men, besides the imperial standard, once the apron, so 
tradition said, of an Ispahan j«triot blacksmith, and for many 
ages the |)alladium of Iran. Tiie Arab general, profiting by the 
utter discomfiture of his oppotienti, cross<<«l tl.u Euphrates and the 
Tigris, took iwsscssion, almost without resistanee, of the roral 
capital of Medain or Ctcsijdion, where syKiils of immenze value 
were found, and pushed on to the more ancient metropolis of Busa, 
in Chusistan. But the completion of the work of conquest was 
reserved to his successor iu the field, Nuomau Ebn-Mekrau, who in 
the battle of Mshavend, 641 a.d., near Ecbatsna or Hamadan, 
deHtroyed the last hopes of Persian independence. Yezdegird fled, 
to fall soon after by the hand of an obscure assassin ; and his 
daughter, carried away captive, was taken in marriage by Hasan, 
the son of All— an ill-omened marriage, that, by its dower of Persian 
pretensions and sympathies, contributed not a little to the disunion 
and subsequent downfall of the Arab empire. The whole of Persia, 
from the Caspian and the Euphrates to the Indian Ooesii, now re- 
ceived the religion and the rule, thongh not the language, of 
Arabia; Khorasan, Kerman, Mekran, Beistan, and Balkh, were 
next subdued, and for a while the Oius became the eastern limit of 
Arab dominion. Thus before a century had elapsed the entire 
region west of the Indus obeyed tbs Arab and Mahometan caliph of 
Damascus. 

Westerly the first Arab conquest was Egypt Tliis important Conquest 
acquisition wu made by Amroo, a man alike distinguished u a Egypt so 

f meral and a statesman, during the reijp of the caliph Omar. Africa. 

armah, or Pelusium, the euterly key of Egypt, wu first reduced, 
and the conquerors, proceeding inland, auured their communica- 
tions with Arabia ana the Red Sea by the occupation of the Delta 
and Cairo. Thence, after much hard fighting, they reached aud 
invested tbs city of Alexandria, and a fourteen months' siege wu 
rewarded hj the capitulation of that city, December 22, 640 a.d. 

Ko further resistance wu offered ; the Coptic population gladly 
exchanged the polished but huvy Greek yoke for the barbarous 
but lighter rule of the Arabs ; and Egypt, like Syria, hu remained 
socially, thongh not politically, a deyieodeacy of Arabia to the pre- 
sent day. Tbs subjugstion of northern Africa, including Tri^li, 

Carihigs, Tangier, and the entire cout from the Nile to the 
AtlantM, ooenpied sixty years more ; but in the battle of Utica, 
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69B A. Dm the lait remnanti of the Byaantine empire were obliterated 
from the eonthem ihorea of the Mediterranean, and Africa waa no 
leal cloeely and permanently annexed to the Arab empire than 
Syria and Egypt W already been. 

Conqneetof At last, at the opening of the 8th century, Muia, the talented 
Spain. and ambitiooa adminiatrator of these vast provinces, received the 
well-known message of the traitor, Count Julian, that brought on 
the invasion of Spain. At the order of Musa, bis lieutenant, Tarik, 
crossed the straits which yet bear his name, 711 a.d. ; and soon 
after disembarking in Andalusia, met and defeated the armies of 
Spain in the decisive battle of Xeres, where Roderick, last of the 
Gothic kings, lost his crown and life, Tarik, 16,000 of whose 
soldiers are said to have remained on the field, rcouested and re- 
ceived fresh troops, with which he speedily reduced Malaga, Granada. 
Cordova, Seville, and finally the Simnish capital, Toledo, iUelf. 
Musa now followed in person, took the command sotnewhat abruptly 
from his lieutenant, received the submission of Saragossa and 
Harcolona, reached the Pyrenees, and reduced the whole of Spain, 
Galicia excepted, to an Arab dependency. His own recall and 
disgrace, the result of court intri^o and royal ingratitude, stayed 
awhile the further spread of the Arab torrent. 

Invasion of Hut in 731 a.d. the celebrated Mahometan general, Akl-cr- 
France. Rahman, at the head of a numerous army, crossed the Pyrenees, 
ami by tlie victories, or rather massacres, of Arles and Bordeaux, re- 
duced the w'liole of France south of the Loire. But nt Tours be 
met the main French army, commanded by Charles Martel, mayor 
of the palace, and founder of the Carloviugian dynasty. Here, in 
a bloody battle of aeven days, the tide was turned. Abd-er- Rahman 
himself fell, and his troops wore dispersed, and fled, never to return. 
Not long after, 769 a.d., Pepin, son of Charles, delivered France 
from the lingering vestiges of Mahometan rule. Spain, however, 
remained fur more than five ceiitui ios an Arab settlement ; and her 
language, literature, ami usages bear even yet the imprint of tlioso 
who ruled her so long. Sicily too, Candia, Hhodos, Cy]>rua, Malta, 
Sardinia, and even Corsica, with other islands of less note in the 
Mediterranean, bocaiue each in turn, though none for long, Arab 
noisossions. In Asia Minor, on the contrary, on the shores of the 
IMack Sea, and oast of Samarkand, the Arab invaders, in spite of 
brave and reiterated attempts, two of which, 670 and 717 A.D., 
were directed against Coustaiitiiioplo itself, were never able to make 
good their footing. But at the close of the lienoo-Oineyyah dynasty, 
blxleut of 756 a.d., their empire comprised the whole basin of the Mediter- 
the Arab ranoan, with the exception of its northern side ; in Africa its only 
mipire. limits were the great central desert, in Asia the plateau of Kobi and 
the Indus, and throughout almost all theso regions the Arab element 
cither remained absolutely predominant down to our own time, or 
has at least loft distinct traces of its existence. 

Internal AVe’must now give a brief glunco at the internal condition and 
rgauisa- institutions of this vast empire, which were such as to afford 
.iou. from the very first no favourable omen of political stability. 

Mabomet, when dying, not only omitted to name a successor, but, 
worse still, designated no electors ; and through all the centuries ot 
Arab rule the conditions both of elective and of hereditary right 
were never accurately defined. Hence the early rivalries, already 
alluded to, between the “Ansar” and the “ Mohajiroen and 
hence, not long after, the yet more dangerous contention between 
the family uf Omeyyah, from which Othman, the third Mahometan 
caliph, descended, and the kindred house of Hashim, the more 
immediate relatives of the prophet. Meanwhile, within the ranks 
of Hashim itself, Ali, nephew of Mahomet, and husband ot 
Fatimah, his only daughter, denying every right of free election, 
advanced his own B])eeial title to the throne by the presumed claim 
of nearness of bio )d, a title persistently urged by his desooudants, 
and for centuries a constant source of dissension and w'uakness in 
the cm]>iro. Nor, whilst the nomination of the caliph himself, the 
centre and keystone of the Arab political edifice, was tlius left un- 
defined, were the remaining details of the construction at all precisor 
in their character. No accurate line of demarcation separated the 
executive from the judicial, or these again from the financial depart- 
ment ; no munici^ml organisations wore established or even acknow- 
ledged; absolute despotism was the only form of government, 
whether primary or delegated, in the capiUl as in the provinces ; 
actual resistance and revolt the only remedies against its abuse. 
Such an empire might conquer, but could not govern, at least for 
long. 

ttemal These inherent evils manifested themselves by their uumiitake- 
story. able bad eflects from the very first Once only, when Abu-Bekr 

)e first died, 634 A.D., after only two years of reign, the elective accession 

ar of Omar, the austerest, but also the most ca|>able of all the early 

liphs. Arab rulers, was sanctioned by an almost unanimous approval ; 

though oven then the reatleaa intrigues of the ambitious and un- 
principled Ali made tbemselvoa mini feat After a glorious reign 
of ten years, the couq^ueror of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, perish^, 
644 A.D., uaaaainated by a Persian alave, Firooz V name; and 
Othman, aon of Aflan, of the noble family of Abd-esh-Shema, waa 
eleeted in hia place. The twelve years of )iis administration were 
oeaaoleialy disturbed by the inaubordination of Ali and his 
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who it lut, impationt of delay, broke toto the teeidesM 
of the ancient caliph at Medinah, and murdered him there, 656 
A.D. Stained with blood, Ali usurped the throne ; while Aye- 
shah. daughter of Abu-Bekr, and widow of the prophet, collected 
round her the avengers of the blood of Othman, and the first civU 
war of Islam was inaugurated by a hard-fought battle, known u 
the “ Day of the Camel,” near Bosrah, 666 a.d. Ayeshah was de- 
feated ; but the cause of Othman was soon after taken up by bis 
talented kinsman, Muawwiyah, governor of Syria, who in the 
battle, or rather series of battles, loiiglit near Sofeyii, on the upper 
Euphrates, 668-9 a.d., broke the strength of Ali’s faction. Driven 
from Syria, Egypt, and Arabia, Ali retired to Cufa, where an 
assassin’s dagger avenged on his own person the crime by which he 
had opened the way to ill-gotten and j)recariou8 power, 660 a.d. 

Muawwiyah, left by his rival's death sole though not undisputed Ommiada 
omccr-el-moomeneen, or “ruler of the faithful,'” fixed his seat of caliphs, 
government at Damascus, where he and the fourteen succeeding 
n'inces of his line ruled for eighty-nine years. Victorious abroad, 
lis dynasty, generally called by European authors the “ Ommiade,” 
from the name of Omeyyah, father of the race, was for its first 
forty years harassed by frequent insurrections within the limits of 
the empire. The initial disturbances from which all that succeeded 
directly or indirectly took rise, were due to the intrigues of the two 
sons of Ali, Hasan and Iloseyn, both of whom were deeply imbued 
with Persian superstition, and who thereby soon gave the schism 
that they headed a religious as well as a political cnaracter, 

After the death of the lazy and contemptible Hasan, his younger Revolt of 
and more active but equally faithless brother Hoseyii raised the Hoseynani 
standard of revolt in the eastern provinces, where he hoped to the Ali 
gatlier round him his Persian auxiliaries ; but before he could draw family, 
hia followers to a head he was met at Kerbela, on the Euphrates, by 
tl>e well-organised trooi>8 of the calipli Yezeed, son of Muawwiyah, 
find perislied miserably, 680 A.ix His descendants and kinsmen, 
for there were many, continued, how'ever, now one of them, now 
another, to revive the pretensions of their family ; and for more 
than a century they disquieted the empire, especially on its eastern 
and southern frontiers, w'ith sedition and rebellion. At last their 
evident defection from orthodox belief, joined to the extravagance 
and licentiousness both of their teaching and practice, so dis- 
gusted the Arab race that scarcely any adlierents were left them, 
except among tbe Moorish tribes of northern Africa, where their 
iniiueuce, founded on the strangest impostures, predominated for a 
time, and in the still more congenial soil of Persia. There indeed 
tiie sect obtained a permanent footing and ultimate supremacy. 

Thus originated and thus was perpetuated the first and widest 
spread of Mahometan schisms; the adherents of the legitimate 
caliphate and the orthodox doctrine assuming the name of Soon- 
nees” or “Traditionalists,” while the sertaries of Ali are known 
as “Shedah" or “Separatists” to this day. 

More formidable, however, to the Damascus princes, though sooner Revolt of 
extinguished, was the re volt of Abd-Allah, son of Zobeyr, a brave Abd- Allah 
but narrow-minded leader, and nearly connected by blood withEbn- 
Mahpniet himself. Supported by the townsmen of Mecca and Zobeyr. 
ilodinah, besides a great proportion of the northern or ” Mustareb ” 
tribes, he was for more tnan ten years acknowledged as caliph by 
half the Arab world, till slain by Hojjaj Ebii-Yousef, the greatest 
of the Syrian generals, during the storming of Mecca by the 
Damascene troops, 692 a.d. The intrepid but ferocious Mukbtar, 
at first a supporter of Abd-Alluh but afterwards his rival, and head 
of the “ Khowarij " or “seceders," maintained a separate revolt on 
his own account in Cufa, till slaiu in battle by Musdub, son of 
Zobeyr, brother of Abd-Allah. The “ Khowarij," however— brave 
and well-meaning though visionary men, some of whom were nothing 
else than over-zealops Mahometan priests or reformers ; others, 
soctaries of Ali and hie family ; others, again, free-thinkers of repub- 
lican tendency — found a new and successful leader in the courageous 
Shebeeb, a native of Hasa, who for several years maintained tlieir 
cause on the upper Euphrates, while the revolt of a large portion 
of the Ommiade army itself, in the extreme east of the empire, 
where the caliph's own general, Abd-er-Rahman, headed the insub- 
ordination, shook the empire to its foundations. But over these 
and other enemies triumpned the military and administrative skill 
of Hejjaj ; and it was only under him, the scourge of rebels, and 
)>illsr of the Ommiade caliphs, 705 a.d., that anything like real 
luternal tranquillity was even for a brief period given to the empire. 

Half hereditary, half elective, the family of Omeyyah numbered Decline of 
fifteen successive princes on the throne, mostly men of talent, able Ommiada 
administrators, and some of them distinguished authors sud poets, dynasty* 
But their personal merits were unavailing against tlie downward 
progress of disorganintion, the necessaiy result of an essentially 
defective system of government, and rapid territorial extension out 
of all pro|rartion with the means of consolidation ; and the latter 
years of their dynasty present t melancholy scene of turbulence and 
confusion, pien apfieared a new enemy, more dangerous than any 
of the preceding, to the Damascus sceptre, in the person of Ibrshem, 
great-grandMii of Abbas, the uncle of the Prophet, who after long 
and secret intrigues, now gave himself out u the acknowledged 
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hMd of the ikmily of Huhom, from old time the hereditary enemtiM 
of the no Iom noble family of Abd-oih-Shema and Onieyvab, and 
oonaeqnentl Y the legitimate olainian t of lovereign power. Hie canae 
was upheld’ by the terrible Abu-Mnilim, a ^oom^ but talented 
fanatic, native of Khortssan, who raised on Ibrahim's behalf the 
standard of revolt in Kerman. Soon Persia and its acUoining 
provinces, despairing of finding to themselves a worthy leader among 
the frivolous descendauti of AH, joined the kindred ranks of the 
children of Abbu. Ibrahim, indeed, Mrished ; but his younger 
brother, Abd Allah Abu-Abbas, more Known in history as *‘£s 
Satfuh," or the Bloodabedder," took his place, and wu proolaimeil 
caliph everywhere to the west of the Euphrates. Syria, Arabii^ and 
Egypt still lield out for Merwan, the lut of the Ommiade caliphs ; 
but the great military talents, stained by remorseless cruelty, of 
Abu* Muslim, turned the scale. The decisive battle was fought 
on the banks of the river Zab, near Irbeel (the Arhela of clasHic 
history), 749 A.1)., and the whole of Syria was soon after overrun bv 
the black -turbaned armies of Persia. Merwan himself, after much 
unavailing display of nersonal courage, fied to Damascus, and 
thence to Eg}'pt, where ne was overtaken and killed by his pursueri', 
7o0 A.]>. 

Fate of the Urged on by the pitiless Abu-Muslim, who shortly after himself 
Otrieyyah fell a victim to the suspicions of his own equally cruel but more 
luinily. treacherous master, the victorious SafTah sought out everywhere the 
members, however remote, of the Omeyyah family, and put them to 
death under circumstances of the most infamous barlmrity. The 
very tombs of the deail wore broken o))en, and the bones of the 
great Muawwiyah and his noble successors dispersed. One youth 
of the doomed house alone, AlKl‘Gr*Halimun by name, effected his 
escafie to the still friendly provinces of Africa, and thence to Spain, 
where he founded the illustrioua dynasty that reigned in Cordova 
over the Iberian iteiiinsula for two centuries and a half. 

Decline of But with the fall of the Bonoo*Omoyyah dynasty and the 
Arabia. caliphate of Damascus fell the pros|)erity of Arabia herself, never 
again to rise. Arabs of the noblest, wealthiest, and most gifted 
stock, descendants of the princely Ahd-Shems, the bead of Koreysh 
in pre-lslamitic times, the Ommiade princes had established the 
centre of their government in a city intimately ooiinected by land 
and by sea, by commerce and by nationality, with Arabia pro|)er 
and the Hejaz, and in steady adherence alike to the feeliu|^ and 
jiolicy of their race, they always regarded their native country as 
the choicest jewed iii their own iin|)orial crown. Thev were Arabs 
first and caliphs afterwards. Hence it was from ArAoia that they 
drew almost exclusively the olliciaU of their world-wide administra* 
tioii, both for |»eace and war ; the provincial governors, generals, 
collectors, judges, administrators of their nomiuition were all, or 
ne.irly all, of Arab blond ; and the improvement or enrichment of 
Arabia herself, the facilitation and extension of Arab trade and 
commerce, and the uiioouragemeiit of Arab talent, literary and 
artistic, were the foremost of their cares. Meanwhile the peninsula, 
obedient indeed to the califdi as to its supreme bead, but retaining 
in great measure the local institutions of its hereditary government 
by chiefs and in tribes, enjoyed a degree of general trannuillity, and 
even of comparative uuity, that it had nevci realised before, nor has 
ever since. Even the hereditary rivalry l»etwecn the northern or 
Mustareb" Arabs, who altout this time assumed the title, which 
tliey still bear, of Keyaee,"— a title dcrivc<l from the numerous and 
infiueutul itock of Keys- Ky Ian," and thence communicated to 

the rest-~and the southern or “ Yemenec " Arabs, a rivalry founded 
in diversity of race, fostered by long and bloody ware, and con- 
tinued, though under certain niMifications, to our own time, might, 
and often indeed did disquiet, but could not overthrow, the beneficial 
order of prevailing tran((uillity. 

*oUcy of With the accession, however, of the Abbaside caliphs, 750 A.D., 
be Abba* the good days of Arabia came to an end. Though they also were, 
ide like their Ommiade predecessors, Arabs by origin, and indeed of the 

ynasty. purest Arab blood, they owed their place on the throne, not to 

Arab partisans, bat to the influence and the arms of the anti-Arab 
and eastern provinces, Persian, Tatar, and Turkoman, beyond the 
Tigris ; whilst the Arab half of the empire had almost unanimonsly 
declared for tlidr supplanted rivals. Hence the Abbaside policy 
retted on a non-Arab base ; and its representatives, although de- 
aeendants of Koreysh and Hashiro, systematically neglected or even 
depreased the Arab element of their rule, while they strengthened 
and elevated the Irano-Turaiiian or central Asiatic. Their throne, 
at first tranaferred from Damascus to Hashimeeyah, the newly* 
founded reaidenoe of Abd- Allah Es Saffah, on the Enphratea, waa 
•oon after removed farther east to the banka of the Tigris. Here, 
close to the mins of the old Persian capital of Madain, the second 
Abbaside esliph, Almansur, laid, 760 ad., the foundations of 
that great city which, under the Persian name of Baghdad, still 
remaitis a monument of hie pereonal energy and of policy of 
his race. 

leliiii of eWithin its walla, sanonnded by Penitn ministsn or slaves, 
sAbba- nmon^t whom tho iamilr of Bannek has attained n tragioal 
Is oelebntr, ^ an armed body of Turkish or Tnrkoman gnaids, 

ipha at first their eervaati^ but before long their misters, the descend- 
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ents of Abbae held for a century the subetanoe, and for four 
ceuturiei more the shadow of a soeptre. Some of their names, and 
that of Haroou-el-Raeheed, 768 to 809 a.d., in particular, are con- 
nected with j^t events and famous memories, but the records of 
their reigns belong to Perso- Asiatic rather than to Arab hislory. 

Indeed, from the death of the eighth caliph of the race, El-Mostd- 
tim, 842 A.D., to the accession of the last of their dynasty, Kl- 
Mostasiin, 1242 a.d., these princes were mere pumHjts in the nands 
of the Persian, Koord, Turkoman, or TurkisLi mercenaries, by 
whom they surrounded themselves aa a protection against their own 
Arab aubjeots. Meanwhile province after province separated itself 
from their empire, and reasserted its own native chareoter and in- 
dependence, till in 1268 A.D. the fiamn and Tatar chief Holtgoo, 
grandson of Genghis-Khan, stormed Baghdad, and extinguished the 
decrepit dynasty of Abbas in the blood of the last caliph. Yet 
Arab genius, thougli deprived of iH)litical support, maintained by 
its philosophical and literary vigour through all those dioary cen- 
turies, nor has even in our own time wholly lost, a certain intel- 
lectual ascendancy in Baghdad and its vicinity. 

Meanwhile tho Arabian {iciiiusula itself, neglected or despoiled Kar- 
by the AbUside caliphs, had sunk year by year more deeply into matlilan 
clannish disorganisatiun, till the revolt of the Karinathiani, about revolt, 
tho end of tho 10th and tho l>eginning of the 11th century, de- 
tached Arabia definitely from tho overgrown empire that she herself 
hud founded. This revolt had been long nrejtaring. Hatred of cen- 
tralised rule, a strong attacbmeni to local, tribal, and even in some 

f daces lemi-munidpal organisation, both joined to a deep under- 
yitig Bceptioism, l.ad from the very firet originated and fostered 
throughout Arabia a wule-sprcad, though covert opposition to the 
establishment of Islumitic desimtism, and jealousy of the pre- 
dominance conferred by Maboiuet and his successors on their kins- 
men of the northern and western tribes, and on Kr»reysh in ]>ar- 
ticular, had united in secret antaguiiisin to Islam and the caliphate 
the other tribes of the peninsula, but especially those of the centre, 
east, and south. Hence the Karmathian outbreak soon took the 
form of an Arab reaction against foreign and niicungcnial in- 
fluences and institutions, and being such, could hardlv fail of 
substantial success. As to tho spcciol tenets professed by the 
Karmutbiaus^so called from Kariiiaih, their mystic founder, circ» 

890 A.D.—- they were, in tlicir ultimate exptession, ]iantheiitic in 
theory and socialist in prB( tice. 

From tho sea-coast provinces of Bahreyn and Kaiar, its first Dis- 
avowed centre, the uprising, beaded by its terrible leader Suleyman orgatiisa- 
Abu-Jahir, spread rapidly over the rest of Arabia ; and in tho year tion of 
929 of our era Mecca itself was stormed, and the Kuabeh ruined by Arabia, 
his troops, while the sacred black stone itself was carried off to 
Hasa, wiiore it remained twelve years. The feeble attempts of the 
Abbaside oaliplis to check the movement proved utterly iiieffectiial ; 
all was conrusioii, and for two eentuiies more a bloody iiartisaii 
war, or rather an ever-recurring series of {Kitty wars, devastated the 

I HiuinsulB. When this it last gave )»iaco to the quiet, not of peace 
mt of exhaustion, Arabia, from Syria to Aden, was, with the sole 
exce{)tion of the narrow Hejax eoast-strip, detached in fact as in 
name from the pseudo- Arab omjnre of Bagndad, and bad returned to 
its {triniitive inde))emleiicc. But by the same jirocess the land had 
relapsed, bo{K!luBsly this time, into the semi-barbarisni that in- 
variably follows a prolonged vicissitude of ]%tty tyrants, vicinal 
wars, interru))ted communicationa, waste of life and ])rot)erty, and 
the fatal insecurity of universal lawlessness. Ease, wealth, trade, 
science, literature, all had {lerished from Arabia, till after a long 
anarchy, of which little memory ia preserved, and that little of lest 
iiitereat, the country aubdivided itself into the provincial sections 
that, with slight modifications, it has retained ever since. Oman, Rearrange 
with the adjoining regions of Katar and Haaa, was organi^Gd into a ment of th 
aemi-eloctive monarchy of a limited character, under the leadership provinoaa. 
of the Nebhan and subsequently of the Ydaieliali clan ; while ita 
rulers, in opposition to the orthodox head of Islam at Baghdad or 
elsewhere, assumed the hslf spiritual title of Imam, and have since 
retained it Yemen, the wealthiest and most populous territory of 
Arabia, split up into an infinity of petty {»rovinces, governed each 
by a distinct prince, while some one or other would from time to 
lime assert a transient sovereignty over the rest. The barbarous 
districts of Mahrah and Hadramaut on the south-east, with the 
mountain faatnesses of Nejd and Shomer, were abandoned to the 
anarchy of clanniih allianoes or feuds. The Hejaz alone, with tlto 
•acred territory or Haram of Mecca, under the headship of the 
**shtreefa" or “nobles,” the lineal descendant! of Koreysh, re- 
tained lome kind of constituted authority connected with the outer 
world, and paid a respectful but distant allegiance, sometimes to 
the »>vemment of Baghdad, more often to that of Egypt. 

For, on the mins of the Aghlabite dynasty, founded by Ibrahim Fatimite 
Ebn-Aglab, the general of Haroon-el-Rasboed in Horih Africa, 797 rlvnasty in 
A.D., with the inland city of the Keyrawan for capital, there had £|gypt. 
arisen, 909 ad., a new kingdom, that of the Fatimites, so designated 
from one Obeyd-Allah, its c^inator, a real or pretended descend- 
ant of Ali and Fatimah. These Fstimites, sble but tyrauiiical 
mystics, having united under their rule the whole of the north 
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Afncan coast, iuvaded Egypt ; and Moezz- Allah, tlieir caliph, har- 
ing, 972-8 A.D., driven the Abbaside governor from the shores of 
the Nile, established his own throne in the city of Cairo, which his 
victorious general Jowher had founded the year previous. From 
this capital he and his descendants ruled for two centuries more, 
not1>nly over Egypt, lower and up|>er, but, though at tlie price of 
frequent wars, over Syria to the east and Tripoli to the west, till 
the last of the Fatimite caliplis, Adhid-Billali, was, 1171 A.D., de- 
throned by the Kooixiish conqueror Salali-ed-Deen, better known in 
history and romance as Saladin, the chivalrous opjjonciit of our own 
Wchard I. But thougli no Arab i)riiicc has ever since reigned in 
Egypt, the Hojaz with its sacred cities remained annexed to that 
country, and Yemen in part followed suit, 
ftirkish At last, 1517 a.d., the Turkish sultan, Selim I., conquered 
iceupation. Egypt, and obtained from the last real or supposed surviving Abba- 
side kinsmen of tlio projdiot a formal investiture of the Mahometan 
caliphate, which tlms delinitely changed the character of that office 
from national to politioo-ndigdous. On this occasion the sheroof of 
Mecca presented the sultan with the keys of the city ; and the Arab 
tribes in general, those of the oast excepted, proffered their allegi- 
ance to the Ottoman government. This subjection, real in Hejaz 
and Yeineii, nominal elsewhere, the country continued for half a 
century, till the shereef Muttahir, impatient of a foreign yoke, 
attacked and routed the Turkish force of occu lotion, then com- 
manded by Murad Pasha, and for a short time re-established Arab 
independence. Selim II. sent fresh troops, who at first gained 
some advantages over the Arabs ; but in 1680 tlio Yemenite chief 
Khasiiu expelled the Turks from the whole of his native province, 
and restored a shadow of the old Himyarite throne at Sanaa. Here, 
1761 A.D., the celebrated Danish traveller, Niebuhr, found the 
vingdomof Imam, as he wns styled, of Yemen, governing thirty provinces, six 
k'emen. on the coast and twenty-four inland, besides several smaller states ; 

and )) 08 soBsed of an income, chiefly derived from the custom-duos of I 
Loheya, Mokha, and other seaports, equalling, it was thought, 
£1,000,000 sterling per annum. The standing army was reckoned 
at 6000 men, mostly infantry. Subsequently, Wahliabee encroach- 
ments on the north, the British occupation of Aden to the south, 
and Egyptian invasion uiidiT Melicmet All and his sucocssors, coii- 
siderably weakened the j)owcr of the Imam of Sanaa, till in 1871 a 
Turkish army, sent from Syria, took the ca))ital, and put an end to tlio 
Arab dynasty of Kliasim. At the ju’eseiit date Yemen is a province 
of the Ottoman empire, though with every prospect of not long 
remaining so. 

Bejaz. Between the Ilejaz and the Ottoman government the yearly pil- 
grimage, with the aec'ompaiiying largesses of the Ottoman sultans, 
fonnen a more eiidiiiing link ; one interrupted, indeed, from time 
to time by occasional rebellions, but as often renewed by Arab 
neediness, till the ju’oviiice, with its .sacred cities, w'as definitely 
annexed, timugh only for a time, by the groat Egyptian usurper 
Mehoniot Ali. 

Other But in the rust of the |ionin8ula, in Nejd, Oman, Mahrah, Had- 
provinces, ramaut, and the otlior ad,)uining districts, the Ottoman claims were 
from the beginning of the 17th century absolutely ignored, and 
no collision was possible, because no point of contact existed. Tiiis 
state of things ^s'as, however, at last inoditiod by the Wahhabee 
movement, one of the most imuortant in the history of Arabia, and 
the end of which we have not yet seen. Of this a brief account 
must now he given. 

Rise of Born at the tow'ii of Horoymolah, in the centre of Nejd, 1 691 a.d. , 
Wahhabus Abd-el-Wahhab, or the ‘‘Servant of the Bountiful,” had in early 
or Abd-el- life travelled far in Mesojwtumia and Syria, report even adds India, 
Walihal). seeking knowledge in onsorvation and tlio conversation of the 
learned, to whom his own superior intelligence gave him rooom- 
mendation everywhere. Beturuing in mature life to the secluded 
quiet of his native land, he gave himself up to thought and study, 
mostly tlieological. (’ouvinced by the comparison between what no 
read and what he had seen in Ids travels, and continued to see 
around him in Nejd itself, whore Imi'dly a vestige of Mahometanism 
remained, that the primitive faith of Islam had become consider- 
ably corrupted in theory and totally so in ]iractico, and that Turks, 
Persians, and Arabs, were all of them in fact, though after different 
fashions, no longer true Muslims, but mere idolaters and poly- 
theists, he determined himself to inaugurate a reform that should 
reassert the doctrine and practice of the Koran as they had been at 
the be^nning. 

Wabbaliee The invocation of saints, including Mahomet himself, a practice 
reform. borrowed by Mahometanism from foreign example ; the fionours 
paid at the shrines and tombs of the dead ; the use of intoxicating 
uquors ; the wearing of silk and ^Id— to sum up, every belief or 
praotioe directly or indirectly condemned by the Koran, or even not 
sanctioned by it— with all these Alid-el-Wahhab declared oiMsn 
war. ^ special and notoiious prohibition of tobacco, a prohibi- 
rion rigorously oUerved by his followers, and which subsequently 
iMiame in a manner their distinctive badge, roust be attributed to 
an exoess of sectarian puritanism ; nor can it be doubted that hatred 
of foioignen, and of tne Turks in particular, had a large share in 
tl^ Mdmai^ested by himself and his disciples for what they, not ^ 
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altogether wrongly, considered as in a peculiar sense the national or 
Arab religion ; it was a view that had the sanction of the Koran 
itself. . , 

Like Mahomet, Abd el-Wahhab commenced his preaching when 
about forty years of age, and, like the prophet, soon drew down on 
himself the persecution of those lie failed to convert. Driven from 
Eyaneh, where he had established himself, by the hostility of its 
chiefs, themselves stirred up to persecution of the rigorous doctrines 
by the far-sighted Arav, governor of the neighbouring province of 
Hasa, he found refuge with the sheykh Mohammed Ebn Sdood, the 
warlike chief of Dereyeeyah, who put his sword and that of his 
clan at the disposal of the new apostle. The reform thus supported 
soon extended itself, partly by jiersiiasion, partly by force ; and 
when Abd-el- Wahliab died in 1787, at the advanced age of ninety- 
six, he had already seen his doctrines dominant from the coast of 
BaWyn to the confines of Moklia and Aden. 

His disciple and patron, Ebn Saood, after many victories gained Ebn S4ood» 
over the governor of Hasa and other enemies or rivals, died in 1766, Conquest 
leaving the whole of Nejd, now consolidated into one government of Nejd. 
under one head, to his son and successor Abd-el -Aziz, who, on his Abd-el- 
accossion, now assumed the titles of Imam and Sultan. Under this Aziz, 
chief the important provinces of Abu-Areesh, south of Mecca, and War with 
of Nejran, on the frontier of Yemen, wore added to the Wahha- the Turks, 
bee dominions. These conquests, or ratlier annexations, naturally 
enough excited the alarm of Ghalib, the shereef or governor of 
Mecca, who by his rejirescntations succeeded in at last awakening 
the long negligent Tiirks to the danger which threatened their 
frontiers from the national and religious union of the Arab race. 

Orders were issued from Constantinople, and in 1797 an army of 
5000 Turks, with an ecpial number of allied Arabs, advanced into 
Hasa, which had already become Wahhabee territory, and laid 
siege to Hofhoof, the capital of the province. But harassed by the 
Wahhabees and fearful of risking a general engagement, they retired 
without having effected anything exce})t to provoke the bitter resent- 
ment of an enemy who had now learned not only to hate but to 
despise them. The consequence was that the Wahhabees before Storming of 
long took the initiative ; and in 1801 their collected armies invaded Kerbela. 
the territory of Baghdad, and laid siege to Kerbela, a locality famous 
for the tomb of Hoseyn the martyr, son of Ali, and a centre of 
popular Mahometan superstition. The towm was stormed, the 
inhabitants massacred, and spoils of immense value were ti’unsferrod 
from its shrines to the Wahhabee treasury. Victorious on the east, 
the Wahhabee arms w’ore next directed westw’ard ; Taif, the well- 
known pleasure-ground of Mecca, was invaded and subdued with 
pi'cat bloodshed in 180‘2 ; and in the April of the following year Mecca Taking of 
itself, though not till after a brave resistance, came into Wahhabee Mecca, 
possession. Glmlob fled to Jiddeh, the only place in Hejaz that 
held out against the invaders ; and Sdooa, son of Abd-el- Aziz, 
formally assumed the government of Mecca, whence ho dictated 
to the Porte the terms on which alone ho declared that he would 
henceforth jiormit the observances of the yearly pilgrimage from all 
parts of the Mahometan world. Shortly afterwards lie succeeded in 
person to the Wahhabee imamate, his father having been assassin- 
ated Iw a Persian in the mosque of Derdyeeyali. 

Under Saood the Ncjdee kingdom attained its greatest extension SAood’a 
and pvoHjierity. Internally its government was such as that of reign. 
Arabia had been under the first caliphs and their Ommiade suc- 
cessors,— namely, a dc8j)otism rej^nilated by the prescrijjtions of the 
Koran ; and the revenues at Saood 's disposal fluctuated between 
£200,000 and £300,000 yearly. This sum he expended chiefly for 
niilita^ purposes. In 1804 he conquered Medinah, plundering the 
rich offerings accumulated by the superstition of ages round the 
prophet’s tomb, besides treating the inhabitants of 9ie town with 
great severity. 

From this date till 1811, open war, in which the Wahhabees were 
generally successful, was waged between them and all their neigh- 
bours on every side, but especially against the Turks, whose Synan 
possessions were ravaged sometimes by Sdood’s best general Abu- 
Noktah, sometimes by his gigantic newo lieutenant Hark, up to 
Anah on the Euphrates, and within sidit of the walls of Damascus. 

At this time, too, the inhabitants of Bahreyn and the adjoining 
coast having embraced Wahhabee doctrines, combined them with 
profitable piracy on the Persian Gulf, till the British cxjieditions 
sent from Bombay in 1810 and 1819 broke up the robkr nest of 
Ras-el-Kbeymab, and set bounds to the insolence of the piratical 
zealots. 

For during these events the customary pilgrim^e of Mecca and 
Modinali had been interrupted, tlie Wahhabees allowing none but 
such as conformed to their own doctrines and habits to approach 
the sacred cities. Thus the whole extra- Arabian Mahometan world 
was roused to indignation against the new and exclusive reform ; 
and the Ottoman Porto, after some futile efforts of its own, con- 
sented to entrust the chaatiaement of the Arabs to its doubtful and 
already over-}wwerful Egyptian vassal, Mehemet Ali. 

In 1811 tliis cruel and treacherous but highly talented min War with 
began the work, and, in spite of many difficulties and even reverses. Euvpt. 
never faltered in it till it was ftilly accomplished. Tlie details of 
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the oampdgn tbit reduced Arabii, though only for t few yetn, to 
•n Egyptiau proTiucOi being well known, o Teiy mmmary mention 
m^here enffioe. 

Tonaoon Toneoon Beg, eon of M^emet Ali, ootnmanded the fint ezpedi- 
Beg'f cam- tion. It waa directed against the northern Hejaz, and landed in 
pai^ 1811 at Yembo, which town the Turks took and made a base of 
further operations. A aerere check inflicted on them bv the Arabs 
in Januaiy 1812 retarded their advance, bnt by the ena of the year 
Toneoon stormed Medinah, and his troops made a frightfhl massacre 
of the Wahhtlxw garrison and inhabitants ; to which atrocity the 
treacherous murder of 1500 more, who, after holding out long and 
bravely in the town castle, had surrendered on terms of safe-conduct, 
was soon added. Meantime the intrigues of Mehemet Ali detached 
the shereef Ghaleb from the Wahhabee cause ; and Jiddeh waa 
treacherously surrendered to the Turks in 1 8 1 3. Mecca and the Tai f 
district wore immediately ooonpied by Ottoman troope. Mehomet 
Ali now came over in person ; and his troops having been reinforced 
by those of his son Toosoon, ho felt himself strong enough to 
break his promises to the sheykh Ghaleb, whom he arrested, dis- 
possMsed of power, and aent to die in exile. 

Mehemet For a year and a half Mehomet Ali remained at Mecca, collecting 
All’s cam- his forces for a decisive blow. Meanwhile, in 1814 Sdood had died, 
paign. leaving as suocesaor his son Abd- Allah, a chief e<)ual to his father 
in every tespect except prudence, in which he waa unfortunately 
defleient Mehemet Ali having completed his preparations, left 
Mecca early in 1815 with a largo army, and advanced towards 
Yemen ; while the Wahhabees, who are said to have been 30,000 
strong, occupied the mountain pass of Bishu on the way, and rashly 
hazarded a general engagement The battle, in which Mehemet Ali 
displayed much personal courage, was desperate, and ended in the 
utter aiscomfiture of the AmlM, several thousands of whom wore 
killed on the fleld. Mehemet Ali followed up his victory, and in 
a few months had reduced the entire mountainous district north of 
Yemen, besides taking alive as prisoners Bakrooj and Tami, two of 
the most renowned Wahhabee chiefs, both of whom, in violation of 
his promises, he made be put to death with atrocious tortures. 
But the exhaustion of his own soldiers obliged him to relinquish his 
further march south ; ho returned to Mecca, and in the summer to 
Egypt ; Tousoon Pasha, left to con<luct the war, concluded peace 
with the Wahhaliees, and shortly after himself died of the plague. 
The treaty he had signed was disavowed both at Cairo and Constari- 
Ibrahim tinople ; and in September 181 C the celebrated Ibrahim Pasha, 
Pasha. adopted son of Mehemet Ali, landed at Yeml)o, and commenced 
the final campaign. For more than a year he exercised his troops 
in frequent hut well-timed and generally successful skirmishes with 
those of AlHl-Allih, who in iierson commanded the Wahhabee 
armies ; while his crafty diplomacy, equal to that of Mehemet AH 
himself, won over tribe after tribe to the Egyptian cause. Well 
supplied with provisions, and his flanks covered by his Arab allies, 
Ibrahim, in spite of a severe repulse beneath the walls of EMUhh, 
subdued the entire province of Kaseem, entered Ncjd on the north- 
west by the pass of Shakrah, and in April 1818 amieared Ixmeath 
the walls of the capital, Dor^yeeyah, on which Abu-Allah with his 
forces had retreated. 

Fall of the The siege lasted five months, and was conducted with great ability 
Wahhabee by Ibrahim, whose military skill at last triumphed over the deter- 
kingdom, mined courage of the garrison and inhabitants. Not, however, till 
the town had been grMiially reduced to a con fusion of ruioons heaps 
did Abd-Allah consent tc surrender, and then only on honourable 
terms, which, as usual, the conqueror panted freely, but with no 
intention of observing. The Wahha^ chief was sent under 
strong guard to Egypt, and thence to Constantinople, where, 
December 19th, 1818, he was beheaded in the public square in 
front of St Sophia. 

Egyptian Dereyeeyah was razed to the ground by the conqueror, and 
occupation remains at this day, like Ey aneh , a formless heap. The provinces of 
of Arabia. Hareek and Hast submittiHl after slight resistance ; and the whole 
of Arabia, Oman excepted, now lay at the mercy of Ibrahim, who 
showed none. After a bloodr seriea of ezeentiona and maasacrei, 
he placed garrisoDs in all the strongholds that he permitted to 
remain standing ; and Arabia had to submit to the military con- 
icriptiona and other exactions and oppressions that have mioM, and 
still min, every other province of tne Ottoman empire, aggravated 
in this case by the licentiousness of the conquerors and the long 
outstanding matnal hatred of Turk and Arab. * 

Revival of Ib^m retuming to Egypt, left Khaleel Pasha as vica-regent of 
Wahhabee Arabia, who for a while maintained despotic role over the oonntry. 
power. Bat Tnrkee, the younger son of Abd-Aliah, who on the downfall of 
his family had fled to the monntaioona faatnesMa of Toweyk, soon 
organic guerilla bands, that, aided by the peasants, tneoBadad in 
randering the central and eastern promoei of the land untenable 
by the Tnrks. The inhabitants of Hsreak and Ha« ware the first 
to throw off the yoke ; and the town of Riad, eelebratad u tba 
birthplaoe, 1400 yasis before, of the prophet Hnaiwleniah, now 
became the restored Wahhabee capita Tnrkee, like ao many 
Other Arab rulers fkll the victim of an assassin, bnt his son Feysol 
iueesidsd to his ability as well as to his popnlarify and power. 
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The Egyptian government, by this time at open war with the 
Ottoman, made eeveral unavailing attempts to put down the revolt : 
but the wars between Mehemet AH and the Forte in Syria and 
Anatolia diverted its serious attention from the leas important, 
becatue poorer, acquisitiona made by Ibrahim in Arabia, till in 
1842 Khoorshid Pasha, the last representative of Egyptian rule, 
waa, partly by force, partly by orah, for Feysul was a master in 
both, compelled to quit his fVontier residence in Kaseem ; and this 
popnlons province wu re-annexed to the Wahhabee empire, while 
Aseer, throwing off foreign rule, returned to WahhabMism and 
independanoe. 

Hess, Hareek, the whole of Nejd, Kaseem, and the provinces Present 
adjoining Yemen on the north, with Aseer, were now re-united condition 
under the sceptre of Feysul, and a broad belt of Wahhabee rule of central 
thus again stretched across the centre of the peninsula, from the Arabia. 
Red Sea to the Persian Gulf. Bnt over Bahreyn, Oman, and Yemen, 
the Wi^habeefl, though they have frequently attempted it, have 
never been able to re-establish their former dominion ; and in 
Shomcr and Jowf to the north, lietween Nejd and Syria, a new 
kingdom of a different and much more liberal character, that of the 
brave and clever Telal, sprung up, and has since maintained its 
indcjwndonoe. Nor have the often -repeated Wahhobee inroads on 
Mecca and the Hejaz l)ocn attended with their former success. 

Still, within its actual though narrowed limits, the Wahhabee 
government has remained widl-organisod and strong, >-a ooiiitant 
menace to its neighlKiurs, and a genuine speoimen, nor a wholly 
unfavourable one, of Arab autonomy. Bnt in 1870, Feysul, already 
aged and blind, was assassinated, as Ids father had been before him, 
and the dissensions of hia two sons, Ahd-Allah and Suood, tlie 
former of whom advanced the rights of first-born, the latter those of 
[lopularity to the throne, led to a civil war, and gave occasion to 
Ottoman intorferenco. An armed force was sent, and advanced 
along the shore of the Persian Gulf into tlie provinro of Hosa, 
where it occupied the capital, Hofhoof, With this, however, its 
success terminated, and tho dilliculties of crosning the “Dahnd" 
desert strip seem likely to place an effectual harrier to any further 
progress. Aseer, however, a stronghold of Wahhahooism, has liecn 
invaded by the Turks, who have gained there some temjHirary and 
HUfiorficial advantages, while tho new kingdom of Shomcr, weakened 
liy tho untimely death of its accomplished prince Telal, has also 
offered facilities for Turkish interference, though not of a military 
descrijition. 

To these varied changes the kingdom of Oman has for many Oman* 
generations remained in great measure a stranger. But its capital, 

Mascat, was occupied by tho Portuguese in 1C08, who retained it 
till the middle of tho Ijth century. It was then retaken liy tho 
Y4arehah princes, who had all along maintained their ymwerin the 
interior, and now for a century more became tho sole though not 
the undisputed rulers of Oman, which was at this time often 
harassed by Persian invasion. In 1737 the country was formally 
attacked by the armies of Nadir Shah ; tho nrincijMil towns were at 
last taken, tlie inhabitants massacred, ana for four years Oman 
groaned under the Persian tyranny. A deliverer, however, apficareil 
in tho |)erHon of Ahmed Ebn-Suood, of Yemenite origin, but not of 
the reigning family. By a series of daring deeds he succeeded in 
exisdling or destroying the enemies of his country, and was in 
return elected Imam in the year 1741, since which time his family 
have occupied tho throne of Oman. Under the Imam Sultan Sdood 
and his son the Seyyid Sdood, tho Omaneo kingdom attained its 
greatest sjdendour at the beginning of the present century. Its 
power then extended not only over Oman and a large tract of the 
Arabian mainland, but also over Bahreyn, Ormuz, Laroj, Kishni, 
and the other islands of the Persian Gulf ; besides tho coast of 
Katar, with iU celebrated pearl fisheries, on the Arab side, that of 
Barr-Faris, with the harbours of Linja and Bander Abbas, on the 
Persian, and a long strip of African sea-ihore, south of Cape 
Guardefui, with the islands of Socotra and Zanzibar. Sultan Sdood 
was killed in 1804, but his son, of the same name, proved hii not 
unworthy sucoeisor ; and though unable to prevent considerable 
encroachments of the Nejdee Wahhabees on the north and west of 
hia dominions, saved Oman itself from conquest and annexation. 

He consolidated the Arab power in Zanzibar and the east African 
coast ; and when he died in 1856, after reigning fifty-two years, he 
left the kingdom of Oman the most fionrishing state in tne entire 
Arabian peninsula. Its proximity to India has often involved this 
government in relations, sometimes amicable, sometimes hostile, 
mth onrtel ves ; bnt a detail of them need not detain ns here. Su ffice 
it to say, that on the death of Snltan Sdood, Zanzibar was, partly by 
British inflnenoe, detached from the Arab empire ; while the death 
of the late Imam, Tboweynee, son of Sdood, who perished, assts- 
Mnated by his own son, in 1866, inangnrated a period of civil wars 
from which Oman is still suffering. Her Wahhabee neighbours, 
too, oontinne their restleis attempts at encroachment on her western 
frontier, while Katar and Bahreyn, with their pearl fisheries, have 
bsen wholly lost to the Mascat sceptre. 

Lastly, toe Hejaz is at the present dats absolutely under the 
Turkish government, while Aden has, ever since its first captursw 
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ttomaa 1S89, romtiaed t British possession, Thns Neid itself, with the 
merin inland districts immediatelT adjoining, and the desolate edast 
rabia. diitriots of Mahrah and Haaramaut, are now the only parts of the 
peninsula where Arab independence can be said fully to maintain 
itself; though with thU ditfereiice, that in the last-named pro- 
▼inces it is merely the independence of barbarism and |)oyerty, 
whil%in the former it is that of organisation and not contemptible 
resources. Nor can it bo well doubted that the recent encroach- 
uture ments of the Ottoman government, or rather misffovemment, will 
rospects. prove eoually ephemeral with those of Sultan Selim or Mehemet 
Ali, ana that Arabia will in a short time, probably within a few 
years, regain its previous autonomy. Arab institutions are far from 
perfect, yet they are better than Ottoman oppression, and the 
Wahhabee empire might easily, umler a judicious head, relax from 
its intolerance and become n centre, not of strength only, but 
of order, prosperity, and even civilisation, for the whole Arab 
nation, restoring, not, indeed, for external oonouests, the days of 
which have long gone by, but for internal wellbeing, the better 
times of the Ommiado dynasty. 



Sketch, showing relative size of Arabia. 


nti- Arabia i)roi>er is singularly destitute of antiquities, in the 
uities. ordinary sense of the word, the northern or “ Adscititious ” 
Arabs having been, so long as they remained witliin their 
own territory, a remarkably unconstructive race, and the 
pure ” or southern Arabs not much better in this respect. 
Niebuhr, in his justly celebrated Travels through Yemen, 
mentions the ruins of Ghamdan, the ancient palace of the 
Himyarite kings, near SanaA, as well as the remains of 
several other fortresses in adjoining villages; but those 
ruins, like those subsequently visited by Palgrave in Jowf, 
bore no distinctive traces of architecture or date, beyond a 
barbaric coarseness of material and great thickness of wall. 
More remarkable, because better defined in history, are the 
remains of the great dyke of Mareb already mentioned ; 
its vestiges, said to bo colossal in their dimensions, extend 
across a ravine of about 2 furlongs in breadth ; they are in 
part of hewn stone, and testify, if not to the skill, at least 
to the diligence of the Himyarite Arabs. A few Himyaritic 
inscriptions have been discovered, some in Yemen, more in 
the provinces of Hadramaut and Mahrah, but have been 
too carelessly copied to afford proper materials for philo- 
logical investigation. When decipherable, they indicate a 
dialect resembling the Abyssinian or Amharic ; but throw 
no real light on the history of the country or the condition 
of its inhabitants. 

itruo- It is true that in addition to the non-constructive 
tt of chai^ter of the early Arab race, account must be taken of 
the destructive policy, aggravated by iconoclastic zeal, 
ly Ma- pursued by the ronquering Mahometan tribes of the north, 
Mtatui. who within their own territory, even more than in the 
acquired lands of Egypt, North Africa, and elsewhere, 
carried out the plan of establishing their own religion and 
aystem, not merely on the ruins, but, so far as possible, on 
the effacement of whatever had preceded it. Hence, of the 
old idol temples which once covered Arabia, nothing now 
remains except the megalithic vestiges of an enormous stone 
circle^ resembling those found in some parts of Europe, and 
consistii^ of large boulders, each about 1 4 feet high, placed 


on end, and originally crowned by a similar horizontal 
series. This was visited by Palgrave when travelling in 
the province of Kaseem, near Bereydah ; two others are 
reported to exist in the same district. Nor, the Meccan 
relics apart, had any of the numerous idols once worshipp^ 
throughout the peninsula been discovered till the Swiss 
Munzinger, three years since, found among the heaps of a 
deserted village near Aden a small bronze statue repre- 
senting a naked hermaphrodite figure, over the head of 
which rises an ornament resembling the Egyptian p»hent 

The black stone of the Meccan KAabeh, said to be of The black 
volcanic formation, and perhaps an aerolite, had, however, 
been an object of popular adoration long before Mahomet 
preserved it from destruction by giving it a place in a new 
and more enduring superstition ; and the KAabeh itself, 
though ruined and rebuilt again and again, the last time in 
1627, till not a vestige probably of the original structure 
now remains, has yet, it appears, certainly preserved the 
outline, and, in all essential respects, the dimensions of the 
original pagan shrine. It is an oblong massive structure, 
almost a trapezium, though tlie sides and angles are slightly 
unequal ; its length 18 paces, its breadth 14, and its height 
from 35 to 40 feet. There are no windows, and the only 
entrance door is placed 7 feet above tlic ground ; the entire 
building is of large, irregular, and unpolislied blocks of 
ordinary stone. Its ornamentation is wholly modern. 

Lastly, several wells, jotted with seeming capriciousness Wells. 

I over the desert, are said to be, and probably are, of great 
antiquity ; certainly tliey are works which much exceed the 
skill of the Arabs of our own day. One such, “Beer 
Shekeef” by name, in the north-west of the i)eninRula, 
presents a cylinder of about 5 feet in diameter at top, but 
gradually enlarging till it reaches the water at a depth of 
nearly 200 feet, and is lined with hewn stone throughout. 

The Arabs declare it to be a work of pre-Islamitic times. 

Less remarkable in its proportions, but not less ancient, is 
the holy well called of Zemzem, at Mecca. But this and 
the great mosque of that city, as also the famous mosque 
of Medinah, which encloses the tomb of the prophet, and 
other buildings of the same category, will find their proper 
place in other articles. So will also the celebrated excava- 
tions of Petra, which, besides their being beyond the limits 
of Arabia proper, are not in themselves Arab but Gr«eco- 
Koman in their character. With regard to the numerous 
mosques and other buildings, some of great beauty, erected 
by Arab architects in conquered countries, as in Syria, Egypt, 

Africa, or Spain, they are in fact nothing more than adap- 
tations of the various local styles, and often of the very 
materials that the conquerors found ready to their hand. 

But if poor in architectural, Arabia is superabundantly Literature, 
rich in literary monuments. Passing over as of more than Pre-Tslam^ 
doubtful authenticity the verses ascrited to kings and heroes 
of Yemen, especially at dates of a thousand years or more 
before the Christian era, we find undeniable specimens, at 
least two full centuries before Mahomet, of poems which in 
vigour and polish yield to few ever composed in the Arab 
or in any other language. To give at length the names 
and stories of the authors, many of them men, and even 
women, no less distinguished in their day by the sword 
than by the pen, would be, in a brief review like this, 
merely to note a dry and unmeaning catalogue. Suffice it 
that, even at this early date, we find the metrical and 
rhythmical laws, simple yet susceptible of the highest art, 

Avhich have ever since regulated Arab poetry, already laid 
down in their completeness, and exemplified, the former by 
a scansion of almost Horatian elegance and variety, the 
latter by a severe nicety that Pope himself might have 
admired, but could hardly have imitated. Divided into 
sixteen classes, each class including several variations, the 
metres are based, like the Greek and Homan, on long and 
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short vowels, irrespectiye of accent, bat admitting caesura, 
elision, and every prosodiacal delicacy. Some are adapted 
to gay, some to serious topics : love, war, description, moral 
precepts, philosophical speculation, elegy, satire—all find 
here their appropriate expression. The rhyme, which often 
involves not one but two syllables, is in every piece deter- 
mined by that of the opening line. Alternate rhymes, 
choruses, and accentuated instead of quantitative metre, 
did not appear till later, and were imitated from extra- 
Arab models. 

Public re- Yearly, at the festival of Okad, the best masters of the 

ciUtioos. urt useci to moot for the purpose of reciting their com- 
positions, and receiving the reward, not of applause only, 
but also of more tangible advantages. Eulogies of chiefs, 
rulers, and distinguish men, formed a considerable portion 
of the poetry of those days ; and a single ode or koseedah,” 
as it was called, has been known to rewarded, according 
to the means or liberality of the person eulogised, with a 
hundred valuable camels, or several thousand gold pieces. 
Love and war had also their inevitable share in the domain 
of verse, and descriptions of manner and scenery occur, 
though rarely in comimrison. Lastly, elegies — some of 
them very touching in their deep and tender melancholy 
— and didactic pieces, chiefly ethical, take rank among the 
most carefully finished productions of the early Arab muse. 
Meanwhile, the greater numl)er of poets had each his special 
patron, w hose generosity took charge of the remuneration 
that in our days is looked for from the press ; while a 
greater degree of publicity was given to a few chosen works 
of genius by the custom of suspending in some place of 
common resort (the Kdabeh, it is asserted) such pieces as 
in the yearly gatherings of Okad had obtained the highest 
palm of acknowledged excellence. Seven of these, known 
in Arab literature by the title of the MiSnllakat or “Sus- 
{)ended,” as being emphatically the best of their kind, and 
all of them belonging to the 6th century, have become for 
succeeding ages the accepted and classical standards of 
Arab jX)etical composition. 

Prose Written prose up to the date of Mahomet’s appearance 

litertiuru there was absolutely none ; and spoken eloquence, though 
always highly esteemed and diligently cultivated among 
the Arabs, had never been embodied in the permanence 
of writing. The irregular, half-rhythmical, half-rhyming 
sentences of the Koran were the first attempt in the 
direction of prose, which afterwards came into genera! 
use, and was a))plied to history, biography, ])hi]o 80 phical 
treatises, romance, and every other description of subject. 
But prose never emancipated itself wholly from its original 
trammels of a misapplied cadence, to which was also too 
often added a redund^t phraseolog}’, the latter partly due 
to Persian literary influence ; this florid style being, how- 
ever, with many authors varied by breaks, as it were, of 
writing as excessive in its plainness as the other in its 
ornamentation. 

oetry. But if unsuccessful in prose, the Arabs were not so in 
{x>etry. This, even before the era of the prophet, had, as 
we have seen, attained no ordinary degree of excellence ; 
and it reached its highest point during the following 
century, under the Ommiade dynasty, when Omar Ebn 
Rabeeyah, of the tribe of Koreysh ; Jameel, of the Benoo 
Adhrah ; Jareer and Farazdak, both of Tameem ; and 
Noseyyeb, a negro by birth — the first and second masters 
of efx>tic, the third and fourth of satirical, and the fifth of 
descriptive poetry — with a cloud of lesser celebrities, lived 
and sang in the sunshine of the Damascene court The 
8th and 9th centuries, agitated by civil dissensions or 
oppressed by Uie tyranny of the Abbasides, were less 
hivourable to the Muses, till the reaction of the Greek and 
Feisian minds, with which the Arab spirit was now yearly 
brought into more intimate contact, gave rise to a new and < 
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brilliant school, less true to the simplicity of nature or the 
purity of Arab diction, but richer iu imagery and deeper 
in philosophic thought, illustrating, too, the transition from 
the objective to the subjective which has accompanied and 
half veiled decline in the literature of every nation, turn 
after turn. Abu-Teman, of the tribe of Tai, known not 
as a poet only, but also as a critic and the compiler of the 
celebrated anthology, the HamauL^ the Golden Treasury ” 
of the Arabs, first came forward in this field. His suc- 
cessor, the well-known Mutenebhe, is still esteemed by 
many the greatest of Arab poets ; in range of thought and 
polish of diction ho certainly excels ail besides. Later 
still, in the llth century, appeared Toghrai, who in his 
Latneyyah^ the title of his principal piece, entered the lists 
against Shanfarah, the most brilliant of pre-Jslamitic poets, 
and, it seems, furnished our own Tennyson with tlie model 
of his “ Locksley Hall ; ” while a little later, Ebn Faridh, in 
Egypt, composed the mystico-orotic volume that 1ms never 
in its kind been surpassed, or even equalled, by the poets 
of any land. 

With the decline of tho Arab race, however, their muse Decline of 
drooped also, and for many centuries maintained but 
languishing existence, which in our own titne has been 
galvanised rather than invigorated into a kind of revival by 
the modern literary st^hools of Beyrout, Damascus, Baghdad, 
and tho Hejaz. In Nejd, Yemen, aiid Oman, rough poems 
on the primitive Arab model, besides others modulated 
with alternate rhymes, and in which accent takes the place 
of prosody, a species commonly called “ Nabtee ” or Naba- 
thean verse, are yet in vogue. Tho Hispano-Arab poets, 
mostly mere imitators, and in bad taste too, need not detain 
us here. Epic and dramatic poetry were never oven 
attempted by tho Arabs. 

Ilomatice, analogous though not similar to tho European Rooiinct 
novel, was always a favourite branch of Arab literature ; 
and in tho Th(m&md and One Niyhte it obtained a world- 
wide celebrity and success. The original of this enter- 
taining work appears to have 1>ocn com 2 )OBed in Baghdad 
about tho 1 1 th century ; another less jiopular but very 
spirited version is probably of Tunisian authorshq), and 
somewhat later in date. The stories of Antarah, of the 
Benoo Hilal, of Mohalliol, of Barakat, and countless others, 
belong to the same class of writings, though cAst in more 
of a biographical form, not unlike that ado[>tcd by the great 
Defoe. Strictly objective in character, tho Arab novel, 
though often a vivid portraiture of tho outside of men and 
customs, has never [x>rtrayed, or attempted to portray, the 
inner workings of the human mind. 

With memoirs, biographies, collections of anecdotes, and Biography, 
the like, Arab literature is stored in excess, the bulk of 
such works being, as might be supposed, of somewhat 
superficial interest ; while not a few of them are, on the 
contrary, possessed of great merit and value. Thus the 
Book of Songe^ or “ Kitab el Aghanee,” composed in the 
latter part of the 10th century by Abu-Faraj, of Ispahan, 
and containing, in twenty successive volumes, short but 
entertaining notices of the principal Arab poets or 
singers, with 8{)ecimens of their compositions, is, in addition 
to its speciality, a perfect treasure of the most varied 
information regarding the men and the times ; and the Life 
of Mahomet, by Abul-Feda, of Aleppo, displays considerable 
critical acumen as well as narrative i)Ower. Nor should 
we forget the judiciously-selected biographies of Mahometan 
celebrities by Ebn Khallikan, in the 12th century, or those 
of Koteybah of an earlier date ; but of such compositions 
as these the Arab name is legion. 

History, however, proved from first to last an effort History, 
b^ond Arab skill, which contented itself with the less 
intellectnal task of multiplying chronicles to an almost 
unparalleled amount. In this the voluminous work of Ebu 
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Atheer, which, after commencing the Arab annals, along { 
with those of the world from the creation itself, carries 
them down to the overthrow of the Abbaside caliphate in 
the 13th century; that of Musa’oodee, containing a pre- 
Islgmitic summary of the geography and history of the 
world in general, till the birth of Mahomet, after which 
the chronicle confines itself exclusively to the fortunes of 
the Arab empire ; and that of Abul-Feda, especially interest- 
ing by its curious notices of pagan Arabia, may be men- 
tioned 08 favourable s|)ecimens in their line. In particular, 
Egypt was amply chronicled by Makreezee and Siyootee ; 
Spain by Makkaree ; Africa by Ebn Kateeb ; Syria and 
Baghdad by writers out of number. A more voluminous, 
and, it must be added, a more childish collection of writings 
could scarcely be found in any language. 

Theological We may imagine (for it would be a waste of time to 

writings, catalogue) the theological writings, glossaries, commentaries, 
discourses, and so forth, which, from the first century of 
Mahometanism to the extinction of Arab empire, have 
illustrated or obscured the great book on which that empire 
was founded— the Koran. Beydawee in the 1 0th, Jelal-ed- 
deen and Bokhareo in the 11th, and El Ghozalee in the 
1 2th century of our era, each was in his day considered a 
master in Islam, and their treatises are still reverentially 
studied in its schools. Legal dissertations by Malek, Ebn 
Hanbal, Hhafeyeo, Hanefee, and their discijdes, load the 
shelves of every Arab bookcase; but the authors them- 
selves were mostly of extra- Arab origin, and often reflect 
the Persian, the Turkoman, and even the Byzantine, rather 
than the genuine Arab mind. 

Astro- From the fancies of astrology, in which the early Arabs 

nomy, — not wiser than their neighbours, but favoured with 

clearer skies — seem to have indulged freely, and which, 
though discountenanced by tlie j)ractical good sense of 
Mahomet himself, have never been wholly abandoned by 
their descendanis, a not unnatural transition led to the 
more useful study of astronomy. Specially patronised by 
the Abbaside calii)h Al-Mamun, the Augustus of his race 
(813-833 A.D.), this science made great and rapid progress. 
The obliquity of the ecliptic, the diameter of the earth, and 
even the precession of the equinoxes, were then calculated 
with commendable accuracy; and shortly after, Abul- 
Mezar’s Introduction, to Agronomy and his Treatise on the 
CotiJ unction of (he Planets^ with the Elements of Al- 
Furjanee (though this last author was largely indebted to 
the Egyptian labours of Ptolemy), proved that the caliph’s 
liberality hod been well bestowed. But Al-Batinee, a 
native of^ Syria (879-920 A.D.), surpassed all his pre- 
decessors in the nicety alike of liis observations and com- 
putations. Gebor, at Seville, constructed (1196 a.d.) the 
first astronomical observatory on record ; and Ebn-Korrah 
in Egypt proved by liis example that the Arabs could be 
even better astronomers than the Greeks had been before 
them. Yet although the doctrine of attraction seems to 
have been dimly surmised by some of them, none ever 
succeeded in emancipating themselves from the clumsy and 
erroneous Ptolemaic geocentric system, 
litthe* In mathematics the Arabs based themselves on what they 
had acquired from the Greek and Indian originals ; the 
former gave them geometry, the latter algebra. Satisfied at 
first with translations of Euclid, Ai^llonius, and others, they 
ultimately left their masters behind. They reached in the 
10th century the limits of spherical trigonometry, and 
solved quadratic and even cubic equations. In these 
studies the astronomers Qeber and Ebn-Moosa chiefly dis- 
tinguished themselves. Optics, too, and hydrostatics were 
investigated by the professors of Baghdad ; but no special 
progress or remarkable discoveries are recorded as having 
been made in these sciences. In mixed as well as in pure 
mathematics the leading-strings of the Greek became the 
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fetters of the Arab mind. Their pr^tical application, 
however, of hydraulics in the construction of wells, water- 
works, reservoirs, sluices, canals, and the like, does them 
great credit; and of this peculiar skill ample traces, ill 
maintained by succeeding governments, remain in Spain, 

North Africa, Egypt, Syria, and Mesopotamia. 

Debarred by religious scruples from the representation Fine arU. 
of animated forms in sculpture or painting, Arab decorators 
(for they are no more) found themselves restricted to 
vegetable or fantastic patterns and colour combinations, and 
in these, as the Spanish Alhambra and other buildings can 
testify, showed themselves no mean proficients. They 
made great use of glazed tiles and stucco, and possessed 
the art — one that they have lost long ago — of staining 
glass. Lastly, music, as the handmaid and enhancer of Motio. 
j)oetry, was a favourite and honoured jmrsuit among the 
Arabs, who, with comparatively rough instruments, — the 
rudiments of the flute, harp, tabor, and guitar, rather than 
the instruments themselves, — and with a scale, carefully and 
scientifically elaborated, but essentially diftering from our 
own, produced results that real excellence alone could have 
merited or obtained. The voluminous “ Book of Songs 
already alluded to contained the history and i)oints out the 
distinctive characteristics of a hundred airs, each esteemed 
a masterpiece by competent judges. For one alone its 
composer received from the Calij)!! Al-Nathik Billah (842 
A.D.) a sum equivalent to nearly £2300 sterling. It is notice- 
able that though the best voices were furnished by the Hejaz, 
the instrumental and scientific part was perfected by Persian 
instruction under the Abbaside caliphs of Baghdad. 

More widely recognised, however, are the Arab claims to Medicine 
proficiency in medicine, an art which Mahomet himself “d 
a])pears to have dabbled in, showing himself, if tradition 
speaks true, by no means so good a physician as he was a 
j>roacher. Under the cali])hs, however, regular schools of 
the therapeutic science were established in Damascus, 

Baghdad, and Cairo, where the works of Hippocrates and 
Galen, translated from their originals in Greek, were 
adopted as the basis of instruction. Hence the great 
medical treatise entitled El-Melekei^ or “The Royal,” of 
Ali-Ebn-Abbas, which appeared in Aleppo towards the end 
of the tenth century, was essentially an enlargement of and 
appendix to the Galenic teaching. Shortly after Er-Bazi, 
the B^hdod professor, published his writings on pathology, 
containing the first authentic description of exanthematous 
diseases. The Canon of Ebn-Sina, commonly known as 
Avicenna, born 980 a.d., with his MaJUria Medica^ which 
preluded in some respects that of Paracelsus, ultimately, 
however, superseded every other work in the Arab schools. 

But the neglect of anatomical study, with a superstitious 
horror of the practice of dissection, rendered the surgery of 
the Arabs imperfect and their medicine empirical. The 
invention of the probang and some improvements in the 
lancet and the couching needle are due, nevertheless, to 
Arab surgeons. 

Botany was chiefly studied as subsidiary to medicine; Botany and 
nor did chemistry ever attain the dignity of a separate 
science; as, however, an adjunct to the old herbal pharma- 
copoeia, it received close and not unsuccessful attention. 

The principal mercurial and arsenical preparations of the 
rmteria medica^ the sulphates of several metals, the pro- 
Ijerties of acids and alkalies, the distillation of alcohol,— in 
fine, whatever resources chemistry availed itself of up to a 
very recent date— were, with their practical application, 
known to Er-Eazi and Geber, already mentioned. In fact, 
the numerous terms borrowed from the Arabic language- 
alcohol, for instance, alkali, alembic, and others— with the 
signs of drugs and the like, still in use among modem 
apothecaries, have remained to show how deeply this sciehoe 
18 indebted to Arab research. 
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Ortmouur Finally, and as though to counteract any foreign in- while the popular words “ morocco and cordovan ’’ attest 
fluence t^t the cultivation of these exotic sciences might their cleverness in preparing and dyeing leather. The 
oorrelatively introduce, Arab grammar and rhetoric were, pendulum and the semaphoric telegraph, if not invented, 
from the days of the first Omroiade to those of the last as some think, by the Arabs, were certainly introduced by 
Abbaside caliph, considered an indispensable item of them into Europe, as was also the manufacture of silk and 
respectable education. Every nicety of the language was of cotton, and an invention of the highest value— the 
investigated in the 8th, 9th, and 10th centuries by the rival mariner’s compass. As early as 706 a.d. writing-paper 
schools of Cufa and Bosrah ; and the Alfiepah^ a gram- was made at Mecca, whence it spread through all the 
matical treatise of the celebrated Ebn-Malei^ a native of Arabian dominions, and ultimately reached the Western 
the latter city, who flourished in the 9th century, is even world. In the discovery or use of gunpowder, so far back 
now the standard work in the hand of every professor, as the 11th century, the Arab claim to priority is contested 
But for absolute mastership, joined with exquisite taste, in by the Byzantines alone. 

the use of the subtlest refinements both of rhetoric and In a word, the literature, arts, and sciences of the Arabs Influence 
grammar, the palm must be assigned to Hareeree, the formed the connecting-link between the civilisations 
author of the celebrated Makamat or JStationSf a work ancient and modern times; and the culture which they““ ’ 
esteemed by many os hardly less wonderful in the talent it introduced into the countries they conquered has in almost 
displays than the Koran itself. It belongs to the llth every instance outlasted the rule of the conquerors them- 
century, and though it has had many imitators, has never selves. To them, directly and indirectly, we owe the 
yet acknowledged a rival. revival of learning and philosophy in Western Euro|>e, and 

Macbinieal Industrious and enterprising, the Arabs led the way by the first awakening of the critical and inquiring spirit that 

inventions, their invention and skill to most of the more complicated has in great measure rescued Europe from the lethargy of 
manufactures of our own times. In metallurgy, their art monkish ignorance and c(!clo8ia8tical bigotry ; to them also, 
in tempering and enamelling has become justly famous; nor at least indirectly and by deduction, are due most of the 
did any sword-blades ever rank higher than those of useful arts and practical inventions lalwriously perfected by 
Damascus, nor any cop|>crsmiths excel those of Baghdad, later nations. Wide spread as was the empire of the Arab 
or gold and silver workmanship that of Oman. Specimens sword, it has l)eon less extended and less durable than the 
of their skill in porcelain yet remain in Spain and Syria ; empire of the Arab mind. (w. a. r.) 


ARABIAN PHILOSOrHY owed to Arabia little more colonies, and even by the natives of Christian Spain, 
than its name and its language. It was a system of Greek Thus, alike at Baghdad and at Cordova, Arabian philosophy 
thought, expressed in a Semitic tongue, and modified by represents the for a time victorious reaction of exotic ideas 
Oriental influences, called into existence amongst the and of subject races against the theological one-sidodness 
Moslem people by the patronage of their more liberal of Islam, and the illiterate simplicity of the early Saracens, 
princes, and kept alive by the intre]»idity and zeal of a Islam had, it is true, a philosophy of its own. There 
small band of thinkers, who stood suspected and disliked were Hchoolmen amongst the believers in the Koran, not 
in the eyes of their nation. The Arabian philosophers less than amongst the Latin Christians. At the very 
have but a secondary interest in the history of their own moment when Mahometanism came into contact with the 
lands. Their chief claim to the notice of the historian of older civilisations of Persia, Babylonia, and Syria, the 
speculation comes from their warm reception of Greek intellectual habits of the new converts created difficulties 
philosophy when it had Iwen banished from its original with regard to its very l)asiH, and showed themselves a 
soil, and whilst Western EurojKj was still too rude and prolific source of diversity in the details of interpretation, 
ignorant to be its home. In the annals of philosophy the The radical questions on which these disputes turned were 
period from the beginning of the 9th to the close of the two. The first dealt with the possibility of ascribing 
12th century may be styled the “Flight into Egypt.” manifold attributes to God — to a Being w'ho was absolute 
During these four centuries free thought found a refuge unity. The other referred to the bearing of God’s 
under Mahometan princes until her oppressors were omnijx)tence ufion the freedom of the human will. Ere 
dead. In the course of that exile the traces of Semitic or the second century of the Hegira, sturdy adherents of the 
Mahometan influence gradually faded away ; and the literal truth of the Koran taught a gross anthropomorphism, 
last of the line of Saracenic thinkers was a truer exjionent applying to the Creator the very bodily attributes of his 
of the one philosophy which they all professed to teach creatures. These were the Befatites, or partisans of the 
than the first. The whole movement was little else than attributes. Another sect representul Mahomet as the 
a chapter in the history of Aristotelianism. That system teacher of an unqualified fatalism. (.Ipposed to these 
of thought, after {)assing through the minds of those who narrow-minded ex{>onents stood the comparatively liberal 
saw it in the hazy light of an Orientalised Platonism, and sect of the Motazalites, the Dissidents, who first appeared 
finding many laborious but narrow-purposed cultivators in about 750. As they maintained, on one hand, that man 
the monastic schools of heretical Syria, was then brought was in some degree a free agent, and on another, elevated 
into contact with the ideas and ment^ habits of Islam, the unity of the divine nature kr above the diversity of 
But those in whom the two currents converged did not attributes, they came to be styled the partisans of justice 
belong to the pure Arab race. Of the so-called Arabian and unity. It was with them that the Mussulman 
philoeophers of the East, Al-Farabi, Ibn-Sma, and Al- theolo^— the science of the word (Cafdjn)— first came 
Ghat&li were natives of Khorassan, Bokhara, and the into existence. Its professors, the Motecallmtn (known in 
Otttlymg provinces of north-eastern Persia; whilst Al- Hebrew as Medahhenm^ and as Loquentes in the Latin 
Kendi, the earliest of them, sprang from Basra, on the versions) may be compared with the scholastic doctors of 
Fenian Quit, on the debatable ground between the Semite the Catholic Church. Driven in the first instance to 
and the Ar^^ In Spain, again, where Ibn-Ba^ja, Ibn- speculation in theology by the needs of their natural reason, 
Tofail, and Ibn-Boshd rivalled or exceeded the fame of the they came, in after days, when Greek philosophy had been 
Eixtern schoeds, the Arabians of pure blood were few, and naturalised in the Caliphate, to adapt its methods and 
the Moorish ruling dais was deeply intersected by Jewish doctrines to the support of their views. They employed a 
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quasi-pliiloBophical method, by which, according to Maimo- 
nides, they first reflected how things ought to be in order 
to support or at least not contradict, their opinions, and 
then, when their minds were made up with regard to this 
imaginary system, declare that the world was no otherwise 
constituted. The dogmas of creation and providence, of 
divine omnipotence, chiefly exercised them ; and they 
sought to assert for God an immediate action in the making 
and the keeping of the world. Space they looked upon as 
pervaded by atoms possessing no quality or extension, and 
time was similarly divided into innumerable instants. 
Each change in the constitution of the atoms is a direct act 
of the Almighty. When the fire burns, or the water 
moistens, these terms merely express the habitual connec- 
tion which our senses perceive between one thing and 
another. It is not the man that throws a stone who is its 
real mover : the supreme agent has for the moment created 
motion. If a living being die, it is because God has 
created the attribute of death ; and the body remains dead, 
only because that attribute is unceasingly created. Thus, 
on the one hand, the object called the cause is denied to j 
have any efficient power to produce the so-called effect ; 
and, on the other hand, the regularities or laws of nature 
are exi)lained to be direct interferences by the Deity. 
God is the solo cause or agent in the universe : it is He 
who, directly, or by the mediation of His ministering 
angels, brings everything to pass. The supposed unifor- 
mity and necessity of causation is only an effect of custom, 
and may be at any moment rescinded. In this way, by a 
theory which, according to Averroes, involves the negation 
of science, the Moslem theologians believed that they had 
exalted God beyond the limits of the metaphysical and 
scientific conceptions of law, form, and matter ; whilst they 
at the same time stood aloof from the vulgar doctrines, 
attributing a causality to things. Making the uniformity 
of nature a mere phantom due to our human customary 
experience, they deemed they had left a clear ground for 
the possibility of miracles. 

But at least one point was common to the theological 
and the philosophical doctrine. Carrying out, it may be, 
the principles of the Neo-Platonists, they kept the sanctuary 
of the Deity securely guarded, and interposed between him 
and his creatures a spiritual order of potent principles, 
from the Intelligence, which is the first-born image of the 
great unity, to the Soul and Nature, which come later in 
the spiritual rank. Of God the philosophers said we could 
not tell what Ho is, but only what He is not. The highest 
point, beyond which strictly jihilosophical inquirers did not 
penetrate, was the active intellect, —a sort of soul of the 
world in Aristotelian garb— the principle which in.sj)ires 
and regulates the development of humanity, and in which 
lies the goal of perfection for the human spirit. In 
theological language the active intellect is described as an 
angel. The inspirations which the prophet receives by 
angelic me.ssengers are compared witli the irradiation of 
intellectual light, which the philosopher wins by contem- 
plation of truth and increasing jmrity of life. But while 
the theologian incessantly postulated the agency of that 
God, whose nature he deemed beyond the pale of science, 
the philosopher, following a purely human and natural 
aim, direct^ his efforts to the gradual elevation of his 
part of reason from its unformed state, and to its final 
union with the controlling intellect winch moves and 
draws to itself the spirits of those who prepare themselves 
for its influences. The philosophers in their way, like the 
mystics of Persia (the Sufites) in another, tended towards 
a theory of the communion of man with the spiritual 
world, which may be considered a protest against the 
practical and almost prosaic definiteness of the creed of 
Mahomet. 


HILOSOPHY 

Arabian philosophy, at the outset of its career in the 9th 
century, was able without difficulty to take possession of 
those resources for speculative thought, which the Latins 
had barely achieved at the close of the 12th century by 
the slow process of rediscovering the Aristotelian logic 
from the commentaries and verses of Boethius. What 
the Latins painfully accomplished, amid many senselew 
disputations and blind gropings after light, owing to their 
fragmentary and unintelligent acquaintance with ancient 
philosophy, was already done for the Arabians by the 
scholars of Syria. In the early centuries of the Christian 
era, both within and without the ranks of the church, the 
Platonic tone and method were paramount throughout the 
East. Their influence was felt in the creeds which formu^ 
lated the orthodox dogmas in regard to the Trinity and the 
Incarnation. But in its later days the Neo-Platonist school 
came more and more to find in Aristotle the best exponent 
and interpreter of the philosopher whom they thought 
divine. It was in this spirit that Porphyry, Themistius, 
and Joannes Philoponus composed their commentaries on 
the treatises of the Peripatetic system which, modified 
often unconsciously by the dominant ideas of its expositors, 
became in the 6th and 7th centuries the philosophy of the 
Eastern Church. But the instrument which, in the hands 
of John of Damascus, was made subservient to theological 
interests, became in the hands of others a dissolvent of the 
doctrines which had been reduced to shape under the pre- 
valence of the elder Platonism. Perij)atetic studies became 
the source of heresies ; and conversely, the heretical sects 
prosecuted the study of Aristotle with peculiar zeal. The 
church of the Ncstorians, and that of the Monophysites, 
in their several schools and monasteries, carried on from 
the 5th to the 8th century the study of the earlier part of 
the Organon, with almost the same means, purposes, and 
results as were found among the Latin schoolmen of the 
earlier centuries. Up to the time when the religious zeal 
of the Emperor Zeno put a stop to the Nestorian school at 
Edessa, this Athens of Syria ” was active in translating 
and popularising the Aristotelian logic. Their banishment 
from Edessa in 489 drove the Nestorian scholars to Persia, 
where the Sossanidae gave them a welcome ; and there 
they continued their labours on the Orgawm, A new 
seminary of logic and theology sprung up at Nisibis, not 
far from the old locality ; and at Gandisapora (or Nisabur) 
in the east of Persia, there arose a medical school, whence 
Greek medicine, and in its company Greek science and 
philosophy, ere long spread over the lands of Iran, Mean- 
while the Monophysites had followed in the steps of the 
Nestorians, multiplying Syriac versions of the logical and 
medical science of the Greeks. Their school at Resaina is 
known from the name of Sergius, one of the first of these 
translators, in the days of Justinian; and from their 
monasteries at Kinnesrin (Chalcis) issued numerous ver- 
sions of the introductory treatises of the Aristotelian logic. 
To the hagoge of Porphyry, the Categories and the Hemie- 
neutica of Aristotle, the labours of these Syrian schoolmen 
were confined : these they expounded, translated, epito- 
mised, and made the basis of their compilations ; and the 
few who were bold enough to attempt the Analytics^ seem 
to have laid down the pen with their task unaccomplished. 

The energy of the Monophysites, however, began to sink 
with the rise of the Moslem empire ; and when philosophy 
revived amongst them in the 13th century, in the person 
of Gregorius Barhebrssus (1226-1286), the revival was 
due to the example and influence of the Arabian thinkers. 
It was otherwise with the Nestorians. Gaining by means 
of their professional skill as physicians a high rank in the 
society of the Moslem world, the Nestorian scholars soon 
made Baghdad familiar with the knowledge of Greek philo- 
sophy and science which they possessed. But the narrow 
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limits of the Syrian studies, which added to a scanty know> 
ledge of Aristotle some acqnaintance with his Syrian com- 
mentators, were soon pass^ by the curiosity and seal of 
the students in the Caliphate. During the 8th and 9th 
centuries, rough but generally faithful versions of Aristotle’s 
princip^ works were made into Syriac, and then from the 
Syriac into Arabic. The names of some of those transla- 
tors, such as Johannitius (Honein ibn-lshak). were heard 
even in the Latin schools. By the labours of Honein and 
his family the great body of Greek science, medical, astro- 
nomical, and mathematical, became accessible to the Aral)- 
speaking races. But for the next three centuries fresh 
versions, both of the philosopher and of his commentators, 
continued to succeed each other. 

To the Arabians Aristotle represented and summed u[) 
Greek philosophy, even as Galen became to thetn the code 
of Greek medicine. They adopted the doctrine and system 
which the progress of human affairs had mode the intel- 
lectual aliment of their Syrian guides. It was a matter of 
historical necessity, and not an act of deliberate choice. 
Just as the early poets of Rome, when they tried to 
naturalise the drama, reproduced the works of Euripides, 
the popular tragedian of their time, so the Arabians, when 
the need of scientific culture awoke amongst them, accepted 
Aristotle. From first to last Arabian philosophers made 
no claim to originality; their aim was merely to propagate 
the truth of Peripateticism as it had l)cen delivered to them. 
In medicine and astronomy, as well as in philosophy, they 
entertained an almost superstitious reverence for their 
(jlreek teachers. It >vas with them that the deification of 
Aristotle began; and from them the lielief that in him human 
intelligence had reached its limit passed to the later school- 
men. The doctrine is fixed : truth has been ascertained : 
all that is needed is a faithful and skilful interpreter. 
Hence, their ])er|)etual labour of exj>osition and illustration : 
their epitomes and paraphrases of Aristotelian doctrine. 
The progress amongst the Arabians on this side lies in a 
closer adherence to their text, a nearer approach to the 
bare exegesis of their author, and an increasing emancipa- 
tion frotn control by the tenets of the jK)pular religion. 

Secular philosophy found its first entrance amongst the 
Saracen.s in the days of the early caliphs of the Abbaside 
dynasty, whose ways and thoughts had l>een moulded by 
their residence in Persia amid the influences of an older 
creed, and of ideas which had in tlie last resort sprung 
from the Greeks. The seat of empire had been transferred 
to Baghdad, on the highway of Oriental commerce; and the 
distant KhoroAsan b^me the favourite province of the 
caliph. Then was inaugurated the jieriod of Persian 
supremacy, during which Islam was laid open to the full 
current of alien ideas and culture. The incitement came, 
however, not from the people, but from the prince ; it was 
in the light of court favour that the colleges of Baghdad and 
Nisabur first came to attract students from every quarter, 
from the valleys of Andalusia, as well as the upland plains 
of Transoxiana. Al-Mansfir, the second of the Abbasides, 
encouraged the appropriation of Greek science ; but it was 
Al-Mamfin, the son of Harfiu al-Rashid, who deserves in 
the Mahometan empire the same position of royal founder 
and benefactor which is held by Charlemagne in the 
history of the Latin schools. In his reign (813-833) 
Aristotle was first translated into Arabic. Legend told 
how Al-Mamfin had been induced to send to the ^zantine 
emperor for Greek books on philosophy, in consequence of 
a vision in which a venerable personage, who made himself 
known as Aristotle, had excited without gratifying the 
curiosi^ of the caliph. Orthodox Mussulmans, however, 
distrust the course on which their chief had entered, and 
his philosophical proclivities became one ground for doubt- I 
ing as to lus final salvation. I 
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In the Eastern provinces the chief names of Arabian 
philosophy are those known to the Latin schoolmen as 
Alkindius, Alpharabius, Avicenna, and Algazel, or under 
forms resembling these, or under other names derived from 
various parts of their complex Arabic designations. T]ie 
first of these, Alkindius (Abu Jusuf Jacub ibn-lshak al- 
Ktndi)^ wrote in the reigns of Al-Mamfin and Al-Motassem 
(813-842). His claims to notice at the present day rest 
upon a few works on medicine and the astrological astro- 
nomy of his age, — the only remnant left of the 200 treatises 
which he is said to have composed on all the themes of 
science and philosophy. With him begins that encyclopaedic 
character — the simultaneous cultivation of the whole field 
of investigation which is reflected from Aristotle on the 
Arabian school. Towards the close of the 10th century 
the presentation of an entire scheme of knowledge, begin- 
ning with logic and mathematics, and ascending through 
the various departments of })hysical inquiry to the region 
of religious doctrine, was accomplished by a society which 
had its chief scat at Basra, the native town of Al-Kendi. 
This .society — the Brothers of l*urity or Sincerity — divided 
into four orders, wrought in tho interests of religion no less 
than of science ; and though its attempt to compile an 
encycloj)a^dia of existing knowledge may have Wn prema- 
ture, it yet contributed to spread abroad a desire for 
further information. The proposed reconciliation between 
science and faith was not accomplished, because the com- 
promise could please neither party. The fifty-one treatises 
of wliich this encyclopiedia consists are interspersed with 
apologues in true Oriental styh^, and the idea of goodness, 
of moral perfection, is as prominent an end in every dis- 
course as it was in tho alleged dream of A 1-Mam fin. The 
materials of the work come cliiefly from Aristotle, but they 
are conceived in a Platonising spirit, which places as the 
bond of all things a universal soul of the world with its 
j)artial or fragmentary souls. ( Contemporary with this serni- 
religious and simii-])hiluHO{>hical society lived Alfarabius 
(Abou-Nasr Mohammed ben-Mohammed ben-Tarkhan al- 
Farabi) or Abunasar. From ’I'urkestan, the place of his 
birth, he passed southward to Baghdad where he studied, 
and died at Damascus in 950, after living for some time 
at Aleppo on the invitation of its prince. The legendary 
accounts of Al-Farabi describe him as a man of vast erudi- 
tion, the master of seventy languages, and accomplished 
lK)th in the theory and the practice of the musical art. Of 
his numerous writings on all tho branches of science only 
a few remain in Arabic or Hebrew versions, but his para- 
phrases of Aristotle formed the basis on which Avicenna 
constructed his system, and his logical treatises produced 
a |)ermanent effect on the logic of tho Latin scholars. Ho 
gave the tone and direction to nearly all subsequent specu- 
lations among tho Arabians. His order and enumeration 
of the principles of being, his doctrine of the double aspect 
of intellect, and of tho jKjrfeiit beatitude which consists in 
the aggregation of Qoble minds when they are delivered 
from the separating barriers of individual bodies, present 
at least in germ the characteristic theory of Averroes. 
But Al-Farabi was not always consistent in his views; a cer- 
tain sobriety checked his s[>eculative flights ; and although 
holding that the true perfection of man is reached in this 
life by the elevation of the intellectual nature, he came 
towards the close to think the separate existence of intellect 
no better than a phantasm and delusion. 

Unquestionably the most illustrious name amongst the 
Oriental Moslems was Avicenna (980-1037). His fame 
in Europe rested more upon his medical canon than on his 
philosophical works ; but even in logic and metaphysics his 
influence on the West was considerable. With him the 
encyclopedic tendencies of the school of Baghdad reached 
their edmination. He was followed by Algazel (Abou* 
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Hamed Mohammed ibn-MohammedaUOhazali), whose name 
was the last that attained a European reputation. Born 
near Tiis in 1058, he studied there and at Nisabur ; and 
having left his native province of Khorassan at the age of 
36,4^0 was appointed to a high educational post at Baghd^. 
There, as well as at Damascus, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, 
his lectures attracted crowds of eager listeners. Suddenly 
he withdrew from active life, assumed the habits of the 
Sufite mystic, and devoted himself to contemplation of reli- 
gious truth ; and although he was persuaded to resume for 
a while his duties in the college of Baghdad, he soon returned 
to seclusion, and passed his last days in a monastery which 
he had himself founded at Tfts (1111). To Algazel it 
seemed that the study of secular philosophy hod resulted 
in a general indifFererico to religion, and that the scepticism 
which concealed itself under a j)retence of l)iety was destroy- 
ing the life and i)urity of the nation. With these views 
he carried into the fields of philosophy the aims and 
spirit of the Moslem theologian. In his Tendencies of the 
Philosophers {}talalcid al-Faldsifa) ho gave a resume of 
the contomix)rary state of the 8i>eculative sciences as a pre- 
liminary work to his Destruction of thePhilosophers (Tehdfot 
al‘Faldslfa\ in which the contradictions and errors of these 
sciences were pointed out, as well as their divergence from 
the orthodox faith. This indictment against liberal thought 
from the stand-point of the theological school was afterwards 
answered in Spain by Averroes ; but in Baghdad it heralded 
the extinction of the light of philosophy. Moderate and 
compliant with the popular religion as Alfarabius and 
Avicenna had always been, as compared with their Spanish 
successor, they had equally failed to conciliate the pojmlar 
spirit, and were classed in the same category with the heretic 
or the member of an immoral sect. TJio 12th century 
exhibits the decay of liberal intellectual activity in the 
Caliphate, and the gradual ascendency of Turkish races 
animated with all the intolerance of semi-barbarian pro- 
selytes to the Mahometan faith. Philosophy, which had 
only sprung up when the purely Arabian influences ceased 
to predominate, came to an end when the sceptre of the 
Moslem world passed away from the dynasty of Persia. 
Even in 1150 Baghdad had seen a library of philosophical 
books burned by command of the Caliph Mostandjod ; and 
in 1192 the same ])lace might have witnessed a strange 
scene, in which the books of a physician W'ere first publicly 
cursed, and then committed to the flames, while their owner 
was incarcerated. Thus, >vhile the Latin church showed 
a marvellous receptivity for ethnic philosophy, and assi- 
milated doctrines which it had at an earlier date declared 
impious, in Islam the theological system entrenched itself 
towards the end of the 1 2th century in the narrow orthodoxy 
of the Assarites, and reduced the votaries of Greek philo- 
sophy to silence. 

The same phenomena were repeated in Spain under the 
Mahometan rulers of Andalusia and Marocco, with this 
difference, that the time of philosophical development w^as 
shorter, and the heights to which Spanish thinkers soared 
were greater. The reign of Al-Hakem the Second (961- 
976) inaugurated in Andalusia those scientific and philoso- 
phical studies which were simultaneously prosecuted by the 
Society of Basra, From Cairo, Baghdad, Damascus, and 
Alexandria, books both old and new were procured at any 
price for the library of the prince ; 27 free schools were 
opened in Cordova for the education of the poor; and 
intelligent knowledge was perhaps more widely diffused in 
Mahometan Spain than in any other part of Europe at that 
day. The mosques of the city were filled with crowds who 
listened to lectures on scienceand literature, law and religion. 
But the future glory thus promised was long postponed. 
The usurping successor of Hakem found it a politic step to 
request the most notable doctors of the sacred law to 


examine the royal library ; and every book treating of 
philosophy, astronomy, and other forbidden topics, was 
condemned to the fianies. But the spirit of research, 
fostered by the fusion of races and the social and intel- 
lectual competition thus engendered, was not crushed by 
these procetdings ; and for the next century and more the 
higher minds of Spain found in Damascus and Baghdad the 
intellectual aliment which they desired. At last, towards 
the close of the 11th century, the long-pent spiritual ener- 
gies of Mahometan Spain burst forth in a brief series of 
illustrious men. Whilst the native Spaniards were narrow- 
ing the limits of the Moorish kingdoms, and whilst the 
generally fanatical dynasty of the Almohades might have 
been expected to repress speculation, the century preceding 
the close of Mahometan sway saw philosophy cultivated 
by Avempace, Abubacer, and Averroes. Even amongst 
the Almohades there were princes, such as Jusuf (who began 
his reign in 1163) and Jaeflb Almansor (who succeeded in 
1184) who welcomed the philosopher at their courts, and 
treated him as an intellectual compeer. But about 1195 
the old distrust of philosophy revived ; the philosophers 
wore banished in disgrace ; works on philosophical topics 
were ordered to bo confiscated and burned ; and the son of 
Almansor condemned a certain Ben-Habib to death for the 
crime of philosophising. 

Arabian speculation in Spain was heralded by Avicebron, 
a name under which the schoolmen conceived an Arab 
thinker, whereas modern scholars have shown that he was 
identical with Salomon ben-Qebirol, a Jewish sacred poet 
of no mean order, and still popular in the synagogue. 
Born at Malaga, and educated at Saragossa, he seems to 
have written most of his works between 1045 and 1070. 
His philosophical essay, known as the Fountain of Life 
{Fans Vitm\ although, in a Latin version made about 1150, 
it acted like a ferment amongst the seething mass of hete- 
rodox Christian theology, found no immediate acceptance 
among his own philosophical compatriots, or amongst the 
Arabian thinkers who 'succeeded him. His speculations 
were drawn from sources other than those which supplied 
the dominant school of the 12th century in Spain, and 
found a congenial home amongst those who had drunk 
deeply from the ideas of Scotus Erigena. The doctrine 
of Avicebron attributed matter to everything, even to the 
soul, and to simple substances, and held that ultimately 
there was one universal matter. Thus, while intelligible 
and sensible substances differ in their forms, they are at 
one in matter. The doctrine became important in the dis- 
putes as to the principle of individuation ; where Duns 
Scotus, in opposition to Aquinas, reverted to the position 
of Avicebron, whom he also resembled in his doctrine of 
the superiority of the will to the intellect. 

Such questions in the present age would seem to fall 
strictly within the sphere of logic. But it was the charac- 
teristic of the thinkers of the medieeval period, both 
Arabian and Christian, to magnify the power of abstract 
ideas, and to give a deep reality to logical and metaphysical 
ideas. The earlier schoolmen exaggerated the value of 
genera and species, till everything else grew faint in com- 
parison ; and the Arabian thinkers similarly took in awful 
earnest the distinction of material and formal. Abstractions 
were first realised with uncommon distinctness and became 
almost palpable ; and then they were introduced into the 
world of popular conception. An irresistible attraction 
drew thinkers of different classes to apply their metaphy- 
sical subtleties to the religious ideas of a celestial order of 
beings, and the results of this application not unnaturally 
gave rise to heresies. 

The ideas of Avicebron are the one-sided consequences 
of principles which had an influence, but a secondary orfe, 
on the whole Arabian school They descend in the last 
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instance from the Alexandrians, — ^particularly as Alex- 
andrian ideas are presented in the hcxik Dt CausU^ and in 
the Apocrypha^ Theology of Aristotle. Both of these works 
(which pas^ under a variety of other names) belong to a 
class of writings of Neo-Platonic tone and contents, which 
were accredited by their ascription to Pythagoras, Empe- 
docles, Plato, and Aristotle, and circulated amongst the 
Arabians before the canon of Peripatetic scriptures had 
been definitively fixed by the school of Baghdad. The 
Theology known as Aristotle’s did not appear in Latin 
before 1519, when it was translated from an Arabic 
manuscript of the 9th century ; whereas the De Causie, 
although unknown to the Moslem world, was familiar to 
the Latins of the 13th century. The Theology was an 
exposition of the theory of Plotinus ; the Dt Cairns w»as 
extracted from the Theological Elements of Proclus ; and 
both works presented the usual Alexandrian system of 
emanation and hyi> 08 ta 8 es, — the graduated series of exter- 
nalisations and manifestations of the first cause or absolute 
unity, firstly, in Intelligence ; secondly, in the Soul of the 
universe ; thirdly, in Nature and the region of mutability. 
These successive spheres of being, where the central unity 
expands into the circumference without losing its simplicity, 
and the circumference is instinctively led towards its 
controlling centre, lay at the liosis of the conception of the 
universe held more or less by all the Moslem philosophers. 
The first of creatures, says Avicenna, is the Intelligence, 
in which are contained soul and life. The first cause is 
above all intelligence. The principles exert a causal 
influence according to their degree of elevation. 

About a generation after Avicebron the rank of Moslem 
thinkers proper was introduced by Abou-Bekr Mohammed 
ben-Jahya, surnamed Ibn-Badja, and known to the Latin 
world as Aveinpace. He was born at Saragossa, and died i 
comparatively young at Fez in 1 1 38. Besides commenting 
on various physical treatises of Aristotle’s, he wrote some 
philosophical essays, notably one on the Eepublic or Regime 
of the Solitary. In its general character, and in several 
})eculiarities, it resembles the RejrMic of Plato. The 
Solitary of whom Ibndkdja speaks is the stranger who 
seeks for a lietter commonwealth than the common vul- 
garity of the world, — who, like some rare plant that springs 
up unsown in a V>ed of ordinary flowers, would fain regain 
his native air. Ibn-Badja pro{K>sed to trace the steps by 
which such an one taken alone, rising above his animal 
nature, might by abstraction and reflection elicit the 
universal forms of material things from the data of sense, 
and thus finally apprehend the pure intelligences or specu- 
lative forms. As against Algazel, he maintained the right 
of the intellect to rise by scientific contemplation to the 
philosophical heaven, — to a union with the ever- active 
intellect which moves the spheres. The consciousness of 
this union is the commonwealth of the solitary, — the 
enduring commonwealth of intellect in which the philoso- 
pher abides. 

The same theme was developed by Ibn-Tofail in his 
])hilo6ophical romance, called ilayy iln-Jakdhdn (the 
Living, Son of the Waking One), best known by Pococke s 
Latin version, as the PhUosophus Autodidojctus. Ibn- 
Tofaii, the Abubacer of the schoolmen, was born at Guadtx 
in Andalusia, and died at Marocco in 1185. At the court 
of Jusuf he combined the ofiices of vizier and physician, 
and employed his influence to introduce younger students 
to the notice of the prince. Ibn-Tofail wrote on medicine 
and astronomy, as well as philosophy, but his romance, 
which has been translated into Hebrew, Latin, English, 
and other European languages, is his only extant work. 
It describes the process by which an isolated truth-seeker 
detaches himself from his lower passions, and raises himself 
above the material earth and the orbs of heaven to the 


forms which are the source of their movement, until he 
arrives at a union with the supreme intellect The experi- 
ences of the religious mystic are paralleled with the 
ecstatic vision in which the philosophical hermit sees a 
world of pure intelligences, where birth and decease are 
unknown. * 

It was this theory which Averroes (1126-1198), the last 
and most famous of the thinkers of Moslem Spain, carried 
out to his doctrine of the unity of intellect The whole 
doctrine will be discussed under the heading Averroes ; but 
its general purport is this. Reproducing, on one hand, the 
customary psychology of Aristotle as it rises gradually from 
the mere sense to the understanding, it emphasises, on 
another hand, the permanent subsistence and action of 
intellect apart from all materiality and from the individuals 
who share in the intellectual power. In the active intellect 
it finds the motive principle, and the full fruition of human 
reason. Sometimes this intellect is invested w'ith the 
supremacy of the sphere beneath the moon, and connected 
with a more universal intelligence through a hierarchy of 
spiritual principles in the celestial system. Such a mind is 
the sole actual intellect in which the generations of thinking 
men live and move. In complete union with it lies their 
[perfect beatitude ; and, save as a temporary participant in 
the blessings of this universal form, the intellectual soul is 
a nonentity. 

The philosophers thus cliaracterised were in almost every 
case physicians ; and with their medical knowledge they 
frequently combined studies in mathematics, astronomy, 
and alchemy. In all these departments they were the 
pupils of Greeks, whose text they accepted almost as a 
revelation. Their talent lay in the elaboration of details, 
and in correcting certain mistakes of their guides ; but they 
never introduced any comprehensive change. Still their 
conjunct prosecution of physical and metaphysical studies 
gave them an advantage over their Latin contem}K)raries, 
with whom the schools of dialectic grew into exaggerated 
prominence, whilst few traces were left, ns at Salerno, of 
the medical and scientific pursuits of the ancient world. 
Their acquaintance with art was another feature in favour 
of the Arabians. Al-Kendi, Al-Farabi, and Ibn-Ba4ja were 
musicians of note : Ibn-Tofail and lien-Gebirol were famous 
as {X)etB. Their studies in the sacred law and in theology 
did not unduly dominate their philosophical investigations, 
and they combined much practical work as physicians and 
statesmen with an almost incredible industry in appro- 
)>riating and systematising the wisdom of Greece. But the 
great educational value of Arabian philosophy for the later 
schoolmen consisted in its making them acquainted with an 
entire Aristotle. At the moment when it seemed as if 
everything had been made that could be made out of the 
fragments of Aristotle, and the compilations of Cai>ella, 
Cassiodorus, and others, and when mysticism and scep- 
ticism seemed the only resources left for the mind, the 
horizon of knowledge was suddenly widened by the acquisi- 
tion of a complete Aristotle. Thus the mistakes inevitable 
in the isolated study of an imperfect Organon could not 
henceforth be made. The real bearing of old questions, and 
the meaninglessness of many disputes, were seen in the 
new conception of Aristotelianism given by the Meta- 
physics^ and other treatises. The former Realism and 
Nominalism were lifted into a higher phase by the principle 
of the universalising action of intellect — \jntellectus in 
formis agit universalitatem). The commentaries of the 
Arabians in this respeot supplied nutriment more readily 
assimilated by the pupils than the pure text would have 
been. 

Arabian philosophy, whilst it promoted the exegesis of 
Aristotle and incimMd his authority, was not less notable 
as the source of the separation between theology and philo- 
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Bophy. Speculation fell on irreligious paths. In many 
cases the heretical movement was due less to foreign eicample 
than to the indwelling tendencies of the dominant school 
of Realism. But it is not less certain that the very con* 
siderable freedom of the Arabians from theological bias 
served indirectly to intensify the prevailing protest against 
Sacerdotalism, and prepared the time when philosophy 
shook off its ecclesiastical vestments. In the hurry of 
first terror, the church struck Aristotle with the anathema 
launched against innovations in philosophy. The pro- 
vincial council of Paris in 1 209, which condemned Amal- 
ricus and his followers, as well as David of Dinant’s works, 
forbade the study of Aristotle’s Natural Philosophy, and 
the Commentaries. In 1215 the same prohibition was 
repeated, specifying the Metaphysics and Physics, and the 
Commentaries by the Spaniard Mauritius (t.c., probably 
Averroos). Meanwhile Albortus Magnus and Thomas 
Aquinas, accepting the exegetieal services of the Arabians, 
did their best to controvert the obnoxious doctrine of the 
Intellect, and to defend the orthodoxy of Aristotle against 
the unholy glosses of infidels. But it is doubtful whether 
even they kept as pure from the infection of illegitimate 
doctrine as they BU])i)Osed. The tide meanwhile flowed in 
stronger and stronger. In 1270 Stephen Tempier, bishop 
of Paris, supported by an assembly of theologians, anathe- 
matised thirteen pro])ositions bearing the stamp of Arabian 
authorship; but in 1277 the same views and others more 
directly offensive to Christians and theologians hod to bo 
censured again. Raymond Lully, in a dialogue with an 
infidel thinker, broke a lance in support of the orthodox 
doctrine, and carried on a crusade against the Arabians in 
every university ; and a disciple of Thomas Aquinas drew 
up a list {De Error ib as phlhmiphoinm) of the several 
delusions and errors of each of the thinkers from Alkindius 
to Averroes. Strong in their conviction of the truth of 
Aristotelianism, the Arabians carried out their logical 
results in the theological field, and made the distinction of 
necessary and possible, of form and matter, the basis of con- 
clusions in the most momentous questions. They refused 
to accept the doctrine of creation because it conflicted with 
the explanation of forms as the necessary evolution of 
matter. They denied the j)articular providence of God, 
because knowledge in the divine sphere did not descend 
to singulars. They excluded the Deity from all direct 
action upon the world, and substituted for a cosmic 
principle the active intellect, — thus holding a form of 
Pantheism. But all did not go the same length in their 
divergence from the popular creed. 

The half-legendary accounts which attribute the intro- 
duction of Arabian science to Gerbert, afterwards Pope 
Sylvester II., to Constantinus Africanus, and to Adelard 
of Bath, if they have any value, refer mainly to medical 
science and mathematics. It was not till about the middle 
of the 1 2th century that under tlie patronage of Raymond, 
archbishop of Seville, a society of translators, with the 
archdeacon Dominicus Gundisalvi at their head, produced 
Latin versions of the Commentaries of Avicenna and 
Algazol, of the Fom Vit(v of Avicebron, and of several 
Aristotelian treatises. The w^orking translators were con- 
verted Jews, the best known among them being Joannes 
Avendeath. With this effort began the chief translating 
epoch for Arabic works*. Avicenna’s Canon of Medicine 
was first translated into Latin by Gerard of Cremona 
{d. 1187), to whom versions of other medical and astro- 
nomical works are due. The movement towards intro- 
ducing Arabian science and philosophy into Europe, 
however, culminated under the patronage of the Emperor 
Frederick IL (1212-1250). Partly from superiority to 
the narrowness of his ag^ and partly in the interest 
of his struggle with the Papacy, this Uall^ ectle^m 
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Romarux drew to his court those savants whose pur- 
suits were discouraged by the church, and especially 
students in the forbidden lore of the Arabians. He 
is said to have pensioned Jews for purposes of trans- 
lation. One of the scholars to whom Frederick gave a 
welcome was Michael Scot, the first translator of Aver- 
roes. Scot had sojourned at Toledo about 1217, and had 
accomplished the versions of several astronomical and 
physical treatises, mainly, if we believe Roger B^on, by 
the labours of a Jew named Andrew. But Bacon is appa- 
rently hypercritical in his estimate of the translators from 
the Arabic. Another proteg6 of Frederick's was Hermann 
the German (Alemannus), who, between the years 1243 
and 1256, translated amongst other things a paraphrase of 
Al-Farabi on the Rhetoric^ and of Averroes on the Poetics 
and Ethics of Aristotle. Jewish scholars held an honour- 
able place in transmitting the Arabian commentators to the 
schoolmen. It was amongst them, especially in Maimo- 
nides, that Aristotelianism found refuge after the light of 
philosophy was extinguished in Islam ; and the Jewish 
family of the Ben-Tibbon were mainly instrumental in 
making Averroes known to southern France. 

See Munk, Milanges de philosophie juive et ardbCf Paris, 1869 ; 
Renan, De Philvsophia Peripatetica apud Si/ros, 1862, and Averroes 
et VAverroismCf Paris, ed., 1867 ; Jourdain, Pccherches critiques 
sur Vage et Voriginc des traductions Latinos d' A t istote^ Paris, 
ed., 1848 ; Hauroau, Philosophic Scolastique^ Paris, I™ ed., 1850, 
tome i. ]». 369; Vacherot, Ecole d' Alcxandrie^ 1*^ ed., 1851, tome 
iii. p. 86 ; Abulfaragins, Uistoria Dgnastiarum, cd., Pococke, Oxon., 
1663 ; Schmulders, Doevrnenta philoso^diiae Arahuin^ Bonn, 1836, 
and Essai sur les ieolcs philosophiques chez les Arabes, Paris, 1842 ; 
Shahrastani, History of Religious and Philosophical Sects^ in Ger- 
man translation by Hoarbriicker, Halle, 1860-61 ; Dictcrici, Streit 
zitisehen Mensch und Thier^ Berlin, 1858, and his other translations 
of the PJncyclofHidia of the BroOmrs of Sincerity^ 1861 to 1872 ; 
Prantl, Oeschichtc der Logik^ 1861, vol. ii. np. 297-396 ; and the His- 
tories of Philosophy, e./;., Erdmann’s, vol. i. (2d od.), p. 296, and 
Ueberweg’s, vol. i., English tmnslation, London, 1872. (W, W.) 

ARABIAN SEA, the name applied to the large sheet of 
water, really a portion of the Indian Ocean, bounded on 
the E. by Hindustan, on the N. by Beloochistan, on the 
W. by Arabia and the Gulf of Aden, and on the S. by an 
imaginary line stretching between Cape Guardafui in the 
N.E. of Africa, and Cape Comorin in Hindustan. This is 
the Arabian Sea proper, but under the name Gulf of Aden 
it penetrates between Africa and Arabia, connecting itself 
with the Red Sea through the Straits of Bab-el-Mandeb ; 
while on the N.W. the Gulf of Oman, with its continuation 
the Persian Gulf, sei)arates Arabia from Beloochistan and 
Persia. Besides these larger ramifications, there are the 
Gulfs of Cambay and Cutch in the N.W. of India. An 
interest and importance belong to this sea as forming part 
of the chief highway between Britain and India. The 
islands it contains are few and insignificant, the chief 
being Socotra and the Laccadives. The Arabian Sea is 
more or less coextensive with the Mare Erythrosum or 
Rulrrum of the ancients, although these terms seem to 
have been applied with considerable vagueness. 

ARABICI, a sect originating about the beginning of 
the 3d century, which is mentioned by Augustine {De 
Ilceres,^ c. 83), and called also Thnetopsychitoe by Johannes 
Dameiscenus {De Ifaeres.y c. 99). Its founder is unknown, 
and its history brief and obscure. Its distinctive doctrine 
was a form of Christian materialism, showing itself in the 
belief that the soul perished and was restored to life along 
with the body. According to Eusebius, the Arabici were 
convinced of their error by Origen, and renounced it at a 
council held about 246 a.d. 

ARACATI, a town of Brazil, in the province of Ceara, 
situated on the Jaguaribe, about 10 miles from its mouth. 
It is well built, and carries on a considerable export 
trade in hides and cotton. The population is stated^ at 
26,000. 
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ABACHNIDA 


T he Arachnida, or, popularly speaking, the Spiders and 
their allied forms — from dpa^i^i a spider, aild c2Sos, 
the form or outward appearance — constitute a well-defined 
group within the great branch ** Articulata ” of the animal 
kingdom, though on one side its boundary lines melt almost 
insensiblyintothe Annelidas, through the family of acarids — 
Pentcutomides, Linnseus and others of the older systema- 
tists included all Arachnids (as then recognised) under the 
class Insecta, Lamarck first separating them into a distinct 
class. A few general remarks, therefore, on the branch 
ArtictUata, and its subordinate groups, may be useful, to 
show the general relations of that under consideration. 

As distinguished from the Vertebrata^ the animals of the 
branch Articulata may be characterised generally as having 
(besides the marked and uniformly different position of the 
chief organ of circulation and the nervous chords) an ex- 
ternal skeleton, the different parts of which, of more or less 
solid consistency, are articulated, or jointed to each other, 
and contain within their hollows the vital and other organs. 
Internally, threadsof nervous matter, springingfrom enlarge- 
ments or knots (ganglia) upon two or more central longitu- 
dinal nervous chords on the ventral side of the body traverse 
the different parts of it ; these chords, however, end in no one 
special mass, corresponding to the brain in the Vertehrata ; 
and the nervous systems comi> 08 ed by these ganglia vary con- 
siderably in their special structure and arrangement in the 
different subordinate groups. 

This being the distinctive ^/an of structure in the Artu 
culata^ a review of the whole group shows us that this plan 
is carried out in two well-marked leading ways — first, 
tviihoui^ and secondly, articulated leg»y or organs of 
locomotion and touch. Those without articulated limbs 
constitute the Annelidet of I^amarck, which, for our present 
purpose, it is sufficient to characterise os having the arti- 
culate plan of structure carried out in the general form of 
a more or leas cylindrical, lengthened body, composed of 
a number of rings, segments, or transverse folds, of which 
the first forms the head, hut destitute of articulated limbs. 
Those with articulated legs constitute the Condylojxz of 
Latreille, or the Insecta of Linnaeus ; but the term Insecta 
being now in general use to define a subordinate group, it 
will be better to adopt here the name given by Latreille. 
In the “ Condylojta,'* then, the articulated plan of structure 
is carried out in the form of a more or less hard body 
composed of different pieces, of which one, two, three, or 
more, are generally leading ones ; to this body (in general 
to the anterior portion of it) are attached articulate organs 
of loconuAion various in number, but never, or at least very 
rarely, less than six. The organs of sight (when present) 
are always in the head, and vary in number, position, and 
kind. To these two leading divisions of the branch 
Articulata^the Anvdides of Lamarck, and the Condylopa 
of Latreille — we may give the designation of Classks, since 
they are each respectively composed of animals which thus 
primarily and markedly differ in the way in which their 
common articulate plan of structure is carried out. 

Leaving now the class Annelides, to which has been given 
the name ** Anarthropoda,” and confining our attention to 


the “Condylopo,” or “ Condylopoda ” (equivalent to the 
Arthropoda ” of more modern authors), we find that the 
latter contains the four following ^ups — 
Myriapoda^'^ “ AracAntdo,” and Crustacea 
These all agree in the way in which, as* above explained, 
their general articulated plan of structure is carried outy but 
they differ in the further modijicatims of this plan, that is 
to say, in the number, division, and size (both absolute and 
relative) of the different articulations of the body (including 
the organs of locomotion, of manducation, and of touch), and 
in the respective value and relation of these to each other, as 
well as in the modifications of their respiratory and other in- 
ternal systems, and also in other important points. Differing 
thus from each other, these four grou|)s, usually (three at 
least of them) ranked as distinct classes, yet ap|>€ar to be 
entitled only to the rank of sub-classes, being each merely 
an equally subordinate group of the class **Condylopoda.’’ 

The four sub-classes of Condylopoda (or articulate- legged 
Annulosa)maybeseparately and briefly characterised thus: — 
Sulvclasa I. — Insecta ; subject in general to metamor- 
phosis, more or less complete, during the progress to 
maturity ; organs of locomotion, six ; body divided into 
three princii)al i>art8— rajmty thorax^ and abdomen ; respira- 
tion wholly tracheal. 

Sub-class II. — Myriapoda : not subject to metornorphosis, 
properlyso-called ; organs of locomotion above six in num- 
ber (twenty-four and more) devolojjed by degiees, and 
affixed to the abdominal oswoll as to the other (numerous) 
segments into which the bcxly is divided. Although occa- 
sionally some of the anterior segments coalesce, and the 
head is stated to be fonned by five or more modified seg- 
ments, yet no one or more parts of the body can be said 
to be princi|ial ones ; respiration is tracheal. 

Sub-class III. — Arachniua; not subject to metamorphosis, 
properly so-called, though, as with the Myriapoda, some 
{tortious of structure among certain acarids, and to a small 
extent even among the Araneideay are progressively de- 
veloped at the various moultings of the skin. Organs of 
locomotion, eight ; body in general divided into two prin- 
ci{»al {tarts, cejthalo-tkorax and abdomen ; but whore (as 
in some groujts) the altdomen is divided into more or 
less distinct segments no organs of locomotion are ever 
attached to them ; rcH{iiration, where distinct organs exist, 
is either tracheal, pul mo- branchial, or the two coexistent. 
Sub-class IV. — Crustacea : without nietamor{thosi8; organs 
of locomotion various in number (not loss than eight or 
ten), and attached to some or all of the many segnients, 
abdominal as well as others, into which the lody is 
divided ; although in numbers of crustaceans no one {mrt 
of the IxKly can be called a principal part, yet in some 
very large and leading grou{>B, the jiortion covered by 
the carapace (corresponding to the cephalo-thorax in 
Arachnids) may well be termed the one princi{)al part ; 
the abdomen being in this case more or less rudimentary 
or subordinate. Respiration in the Crustacea, where 
distinct organs are present, is branchial. 

In this view the following diagram shows the relative 
positions of the several leading groups of the Articulata : — 
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In this diagram the Myriapoda are placed, in the position 
ordinarily assigned to them, between the Insects and 
Arachnids ; but perhaps a more natural position would be 
after the Crustacea, for they appear to connect the Insecta 
and Crustacea more than they do the Insecta and Arach- 
nid&. The point, however, of the special position of any 
large group in a linear series is tolerably unimportant. A 
linear arrangement is of course the only one possible on 
paper, but it cannot express the numerous cross relationships 
that become evident when the affinities of s])ecial groups 
are closely studied. By placing the Myriapoda after the 
Crustaceans, we seem to get an ascending series in respect 
to the organs of locomotion : in the Insecta^ six — always 
attached to the thoracic segments \ in the ArotAihnida^ 
eight — almost always attached to the thoracic segments ; 
in the Crmtacea, eight, ten, and upwards — frequently 
attached to the abdominal as well as to the thoracic seg- 
ments ; in the Myriapoda^ twenty-four and more — always 
attached to the abdominal as well as other segments. The 
relation of the Myriapoda to the Crustacea through the 
attachment of limbs to the abdominal segments is thus 
expressed ; and by the meeting of the two ends of the line, 
the always acknowledged affinity of the former to the 
Insecta is also expressed. 

Having thus briefly explained the most obvious relation- 
ships of the Arachnida, let us now proceed to a more 
detailed) though still general, diagnosis of this group. And 
first, in respect to their external organisation^ Arachnids 
are articulate animals,^ with eight articulated legs, each in 
general consisting of seven joints ; the head and thorax are 
soldered together into one piece (cephalo-thorax), from 
which with few exceptions the legs invariably spring: In 
one group of the Arachnida (Sotpugidea) the cephalo- 
thorax is separately segmented, as it is also in one family 
of the TMyphonulea {Tartarides) \ the rest of the body 
forms also one more or less homogeneous piece (abdomen). 
The abdomen is always more or less closely attached to the 
cephalo-thorax ; in some instances it is soldered to the 
thorax, and forms with it one undivided piece, in other 
cases it is only joined to it by a narrow pedicle. At times, 
also, the abdomen constitutes a simple unsegmented portion, 
at other times a segmented or annulate portion of the 
body, occasionally, as in the true scorpions, prolonged into 
a segmented tail : in one small but very distinct group 
(TMyphonidea)^ the abdomen is prolonged into either a 
simple button, a short jointed, or a more or less long 
setiform tail ; in another large group (Araneidea) the abdo- 
men terminates with organs (spinners and spinnerets) for 
spinning threads. The eyes (when present) are simple, 
always sessile, and placed on the fore part of the cephalo- 
thorax; they seem to represent the simple ocelli of the 
Insecta; the large compound eyes of that order having 
here no representation, the caput of Arachnids appearing 
to begin at a point posterior to that which bears the 
antenn» and compound eyes of insects. In Arachnida the 
number of eyes varies from two to twelve. In front of 
and articulated beneath the fore part of the cephalo-thorax, 
and moving in difierent ])lanes in diiferent groups, are two 
independent, variously modified, organs for seizing and 
compressing the insects or other substances on which 
Arachnids in general prey ; these organs are often called 
mandibles, but more generally, and very appropriately, 
falces : these are considered by some systematists to be the 
true homologues of the antennae 2 in insects, and to have 

^ Embryology shows that the first pair of legs in ara(^huid.s are 
homologous to the labial palpi of insects (ClaparMe, l.c, post). Tins 
is strictly true according to their use in one order—Thelyphonidea ; 
and in many of the Araneidea also these legs are chiefly us^ for feel- 
and exploring the obstacles in theii way. 

Hence their name among French arachnologists, **Antenne8- 
Pinces.'* 
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been derived from those portions of the insect organisation 
by long and unceasing modification ; when, however, the 
caput of an Arachnid (scorpion or spider, for instance) is 
compared with that of a coleopterous or hymenopterous 
insect, in which the mandibles are well developed, there 
seems far more reason to conclude that the antennae of the 
insect have no homologue at all in the Ara/dinid (ClaparMe, 
/.c. jDost), but that the falces of the latter are the true 
representatives of the mandibles of the former. Behind 
the falces (and also used in manducation) are two other 
large movable portions of structure called maxillse ; these 
vary in shape and size, and form in fact lateral and hinder 
boundaries to the mouth, as well as an apparatus for com- 
minuting and squeezing the food substances ; from each of 
these maxillsQ, on the outer side, springs a palpus of four 
or five joints, varying in structure and use. Between the 
maxillae most Arachnids have also a fixed piece (lahivm) 
of various form, completing the hinder limits of the mouth 
organs, and in some (perhaps in most) there is, within the 
parts already named, another portion (tongue)^ not yet suffi- 
ciently observed either in regard to its form or use, but 
probably acting so as to hinder choking. In some Arachni- 
dans these difierent parts of the mouth are soldered together 
and form a tolerably simple sucking apparatus, analogous 
to the mouth of some insects ( // emiptera^ &c. ). As observed 
above, Arachnids are not, in a proper sense, subject to meta- 
morphosis : in most of them there is little real change after 
they leave the egg ; though, in some of the lowest forms, in- 
deed, there are after-changes by moultings of the skin, which 
approach the incomplete metamorphoses of some insects. 

With respect to the internal organisation of the Arach- 
nida, it might perhaps be enough here to refer to the more 
detailed accounts given further on, where the separate 
orders are under consideration ; but the following summary 
will probably make our general view of the whole sub-class 
more complete. 

Muscular System, — Of this it is enough to say that it is 
similar to that of the rest of the Articulata, consisting of 
flexor and extensor muscles, situated within the hollows 
of the limbs, besides groups of fibres by which the epider- 
mis and parts within it are connected and held together. 
On the outer surface these groups frequently show, at 
their points of union, boss-like marks or fovese, or im- 
pressed spots of various forms and sizes, often presenting 
by their position distinctive peculiarities of form; it is 
probable that many others of the external specific markings 
are dependent on the course and position of the muscular 
fibres, as well as of the heart and other organs. 

Circulatory System, — The vital fluid is circulated by 
means of an elongated muscular vessel or heart, varying in 
form,and, instead of being placed, as in the Vertebrata, on the 
ventral side of the body, extending along the back of the ab- 
domen. This vessel is often divided into chambers^ or com- 
partments by valves, having also valvular orifices on its upper 
side for the flowing in of the fluid (Newport), and giving off 
vessels (arteries) for its distribution to the rest of ^e b^y. 

In the lower forms, however, of Arachnids (among the Aca- 
lidea) no such principal muscular vessel is found, the vital 
fluid being in such cases supposed to circulate generally in 
the body, and to be distributed irregularly into different 
portions by the muscular movements the intestinal canal. 

llespirat(yry System, — Arachnids breathe by means of 
troilieip. (spiracular tubes, as in the Insecta), as well as by 
pulmo-hranthicBy said to be a kind of compound of the gill of 
fish and the lung of mammals, though in reality there seems 
better reason, as we shall see further on (p. 293), to consider 
the pulmo-branchioe as merely peculiarly modified tracheae ; 

L. Dnfour {SamvU HrangerSy ziv. pp, 594-609) controverts this^ 
in respect to the Scorpionides, and apparently with success, establish- 
ing the fact of the dorsal vend being simple and nnchambned. 
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both these organs have external orifices (stigmata) variously 
situated, but commonly in some part of the abdomen. In 
some Arachnids (certain groups of the Arantidea) respira- 
tion is effected by both of the above organs ; while in others 
(certain of the Acaridea) no distinct organs of respiration 
exist. 

Diguiivt System , — Digestion is effected by a simple ali- 
mentary tube or canal running from the mouth to the anus. 
This tube is various in its form, as well as in the intestines 
issuing from it ; in some groups, as the Arantidea and Aca- 
ridea^ the above canal has large lateral csecal appendages ; 
in others {Scorpionides and Thelyphonides) the alimentary 
canal has no such lateral enlargements. In some Arachnids 
there have also been found a liver (or mass of substance in 
the abdomen exercising the functions of a liver), an organ 
performing the part of kidneys, and salivary glands, often 
of large size, while in others no distinct organs of digestion 
exist. 

Nervous System , — This consists of ganglia or nerve-knots, 
formed by enlargements of longitudinal nervous cords (gen- 
erally two in number), differing in position and in the nerves 
issuing from them. In one large group {Acaridea) where 
the aMomen usurps, as it were, the place of all the rest of 
the body, there is no longitudinal nerve cord ; a single nerve 
mass occupies the interior of the abdomen, and sends forth 
nerves to the various surrounding parts. 

Generative System , — Generation is effected by two dis- 
tinct and se[)arate sexes, the single exception known being 
the Tardigradoy a group of Acaridea ap[)roaching nearly to 
the Entozoa, and said to be hermaphrodite. In females the 
parts of generation consist of two sacs (ovaria), one on each 
side of the alimentary canal These have a common exter- 
nal orifice (vulva), various in its shape, beneath the anterior 
extremity of the abdomen ; and connected with this opening 
there is frequently an epigyne, or ovipositor, often of some 
length, and of characteristic form. In males (except among 
the phalangids and scorpions) there is no intromittent 
organ, — the generative parts consisting of two long tubes, 
similarly situated to the ovaria in females, in which the 
seminal fluid is secreted ; these tubes end in a simple 
external, very minute orifice, in a similar situation to the 
vulva of the female. 

Arachnids are either oviparous or ovo-viviparous. As 
before observed, they undergo no proper metamorphosis, but 
as growth takes place there are more or fewer successive 
moultings of the skin ; and complete development of all the 
parts does not occur until the last moult, when the creature 
becomes adult, and so fitted to |)erpetuate its kind. 

With regard to the position held by Arachnids in the 
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great scheme of nature, it seems, from the considerations 
shortly entered into above, undeniable that they are very 
closely linked to the rest of the Articulate by much, both 
of external and internal structure, common to the whole 
branch. The oflSce they subserve is evidently the keeping 
down of the superabundant supply of the insect world ; 
some even operating to check the too rapid advance of 
higher animals. 

Assuming that the operation, in some shape or other, of 
evolution has brought the different groups of Articulata to 
the varied forms and conditions they now respectively 
present, it is plain that the higher, at least, of the 
arachnidous orders must, in all probability, have been 
modified from some one or more of the other groups, 
perhaps in the main from the Insecta and Myriapoda, — 
certainly not the Insecta, for instance, from the Arachnida. 

I Thus, we should define Arachnids, generally, to be insects 
modified for the purpose of preying upon their congeners ; 
while some of the lower forms of Arachnids, such as 
Demodex^ Tardigrada^ and Pentastotna^ carry us back to 
the remote past, before the branch Articulata, in any of its 
great groups, had attained more than a very sliglit progress 
toward its present dignified and highly organised forms. 

The above being a general summary of the external and 
internal organisation of the Araclinida, an examination of 
the whole group shows us that their different characters, 
and the ways in which their articulated plan of structure 
is carried out, are variously correlated and modified, form- 
ing structural com])licationH of several marked kinds, 
whence we get the different orders^ being the next subor- 
dinate groups, into which Arachnids are divided. These 
orders are seven in number, and form so many well-defined 
groups, but of very different extent. Advancing from the 
more simple to the more highly organised, we l^gin with 
the Acaridea^ comj>rising the mites and ticks, and including 
also the Tardigradides^ PeniastomideSy as well as Demodex, 
The second order is that of the Pycnogonideay marine 
parasites, which, in a certain plane, appear to connect the 
Acaridea with the next or third order, Phalangidea ; these 
last are popularly known as “Harvest-men.” Next to 
them, and forming the fourth order, come the Solpugideay 
a small but very distinct group, constituting a link in one 
plane between the Pltalangidea and Sctyrpimtdeay which 
last, including the Chelifers, or False Scorpions, form the 
fifth order. Not far removed from these is the sixth 
order, Thelyphontdea, comprising groups which partake of 
the characters both of the Scorpionidea and of the next — 
the seventh and last — order, Araneideay or true Spiders. 
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Sub-Class, — Arachnida. 

Orders, — I. Acaridea. II. Pycnogonidea. III. I^alangidea. IV. Solpugidea. V. Scorpionidea. VI. Thelyphonidea. 

VII. Araneidea. 


The following abstract shows the chief ordinal characters 
of these seven groups of Arachnids ; — 

Order I. Acaridea. — Cephalo thorax and abdomen united 
so as to form one piece, generally without mark of union ; 
palpi and falces variable in structure ; the several parts 
of the mouth often united ; legs terminating variously, 
generally eight in number, sometimes only six in the 
immature state, and in one or two instances but four, 
even when adult; eyes, when present, variable in 
number (2 to 6), and placed on the cephalothorax; 
respiration, when proper organs for it exist, wholly 
tracheal ; nervous matter gathered into one large mass, 
or ganglion ; reproduction ovo-viviparous as well as 
oviparous. Maturity is reached by quasi, or imperfect, 
metamorphoses in some of the groups. 


Order II. Pycnogonidea.— Cephalo- thorax segmented, 
linear ; abdomen rudimentary, forming merely a small 
terminal segment to the cephalo-thorax ; the mouth 
consisting of the termination of a tubular article forming 
the bead, sometimes accompanied by some more or 
less distinct parts ; legs eight, multi-articulate ; in 
females a suijernumerary pair, between the first two 
and used for bearing ova ; organs of respiration, none ; 
metamorphosis imperfect, as in the last order. 

Order III. Phalangidea. — Cephalo-thorax and abdomen 
of tolerably equal size, and united throughout their 
whole breadth, but the junctional line evidently marked ; 
abdomen annulate or segmentate, caused by transverse 
folds in the epidermis; falces two-jointed, didactyle ; legs 
in general inordinately long, and very slender ; the two 

11 . — 
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temiinal joints multi-articulate, and ending with claws ; 
eyes two, on the vertex of the cephalo-thorax; respiration 
tracheal ; reproduction oviparous ; no metamorphosis of 
even an imperfect kind. 

Order IV. Solpugidea. — Cephalo-thorax distinct from the 
af)domen and segmented, the first segment forming the 
head ; abdomen annulate ; falces one-jointed, didactyle ; 
palpi terminating with a capsule containing a peculiar 
organ, the use of which is not yet known; eyes two, on a 
small eminence at the fore part of the head in the medial 
line; respiration tracheal; logs terminating with two 
curved fingers ; manner of progressive growth unknown. 
Order V. Scoepionidea. — Cephalo-thorax formed of one 
undivided piece, united to the abdomen throughout its 
entire breadth; abdomen annulate, prolonged (in one 
of the families) into a segmented tail, ending with a 
poison bulb armed with a sharp perforated point, through 
which the poison is emitted ; falces didactylous ; palpi 
terminating with a didactyle claw; eyes variable in 
number, two to twelve, variously grouped on the fore part 
of the cephalo-thorax ; res})iration, in one family, tracheal, 
in another, pulmo -branchial ; ganglia several, distri- 
buted along the nervous chord ; reproduction, in some 
oviparous, in others ovo-viviparous ; organs for spinning 
beneath the fore part of the abdomen in one family ; no 
metamorphosis. 

Order VI. Thklyphonidea. — Cephalo-thorax undivided, 
but its segmetital structure generally visible in grooves 
and furrows, following the course of the soldered joints; 
abdomen annulate, joined to the cephalo-thorax by a 
pedicle ; palpi very strong, didactylous (in a modified 
form); falces monodactylous ; logs of the first pair exces- 
sively long, antenniform, the last joints very fine, multi- 
articulate, and devoid of a terminal claw ; eyes, when 
present, eight, disposed in three groups on the fore part 
of the cephalo-thorax ; abdomen either terminating with 
a button-like segment, a short two-jointed tail, or a 
multi-articulate setiform one ; respiration pulmo-bronchial; 
manner of progressive development unknown. In one 
family, ganglia two, closely united ; in others unknown. 
Order VII. Araneidea. — Cephalo-thorax undivided, but 
traces of segmentation commonly more or less visible, 
united to the abdomen by a narrow pedicle ; abdomen 
without segments or annuli, ending with organs for spin- 
ning; falces monodactylous; palpi more or less filiform in 
males, with the last, joint more or less complicated in 
structure, and used in copulation, terminating in 
females (but not invariably) with a claw or claws, some- 
times pectinated ; legs terminating with two or three 
curved claws, and, except the third (which is rarely so), 
generally more or less pectinated ; ganglia two or three 
in number; respiration tracheal, as well as pulino- 
branchial ; reproduction ovij)arou8. 

We have thus far obtained a general view of the leading 
groups of the sub-class Arachnida, both in respect to its 
relation to collateral groups of equal value, and the relation 
of its own members to each other, and also a synoptical 
view of the leading characteristics of the seven orders into 
which Arachnids may be divided. We now propose to touch 
shortly, but in greater detail, upon each of those orders, 
and, as far as our limits will permit, upon the families and 
genera comprised in them, adding a few general remarks 
upon each group. 

Order L — Acaridea. 

The inclusion in this order of such aberrant forms as 
Demodex, Pentastoma, and Tardigrada, somewhat destroys 
its homogeneity ; undoubtedly they indicate a passage from 
the Annelides (Anarthropoda) to the Arthropock, but 


whether it would not be more consistent with a strict 
scientific method to separate the two latter, at least, from 
the Acaridea, and make each the type of a distinct order, 
is a point for the future consideration of systematists. At 
present the balance of opinion appears to be for includ- 
ing them as the lowest transitional forms of the lowest 
order of Arachnids. With regard to the position of Tardi- 
grada, see Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insecte^ p. 668, 
w'here Clapar^de is quoted from his Stvdien an Acariden; 
also Introduction to the Cloeeification of AnirndUy Huxley, 
pp. 123-124, where the position of Fentastomides is also 
considered. See likewise on this, Cobbold’s Entozoa^ part 
iii. pp. 393-402, where reference is made to Leuckart’s Bavr 
und Entwicklungegeechichte der Pentaetomiden, 

Owing to the excessively small size of most of the Aca- 
ridea, and their obscure mode of existence, much of their 
economyand internal structure is yet unknown. The follow- 
ing is an endeavour to present their charaxiters in somewhat 
greater detail than in the short abstract given above. 

External Structure. — In their general form the 
Acaridea are more or less round, oblong, or oval ; the integu- 
ment in some is soft, in others coriaceous, and some are 
quite hard, like a Coleopterous insect. 

The cephalo-thorax and abdomen are consolidated into 
one piece devoid of articulations ; not only is the head, as 
in other Arachnids, soldered to the thorax, but the portion 
(cephalo-thorax) formed by this union is generally joined 
invisibly to the abdomen, which is consequently merged in 
the general covering of the body. In the family Bdellides, 
however, and also in some other instances, the junctional 
points of the different parts of the body are visible enough. 
The legs are eight in number in the mature acarid, except in 
Pentastoma, which in a state of maturity has none (fig. 1) — 
the four abnormal-looking legs visible in the young state 
disappearing in the adult (fig. 2). Many other Acaridea 
have six legs only until the last moult, when maturity is 
attained, one or two, even in the adult state, being said to 
have but four. ISach leg consists in general of seven joints, 
and the tarsi end, in some, with two movable hooks ; in 
others the tarsus is dilated at its extremity as if for feeling 
with, while in some of those whose habits are aquatic it is 
expanded ; in short, the structure of this part is very various, 
and adapted to the habits of the different genera.^ Dug^s 
distinguishes the different kinds of legs as follows : — 1. 
Palpatorii ; 2. Gressorii ; 3. Reniigantes ; 4. Cur%orii ; 
5. Textvrii ; 6. Canmculaii, 

The parts of the mouth consist of two movable pieces, or 
falces, in front of which is another juece (labium); on each 
side of the labium is a strong piece (maxilla), and from the 
outer side of each of the maxill» springs a palpus of four 
or five joints. The different forms and structure of these 
parts give good characters for the subordinate divisions of 
the Acaridea. The mouth parts in the species of Acaridea 
present greater variety than is to be found in any other 
order, no doubt owing to the greater variation in their 
mode of existence. In some instances the falces, maxillsa, 
and labium form, by their union, a sort of tube or pro- 
boscis fitted for piercing, holding on to, and sucking the 
juices of their prey ; when not so united, the falces are 
terminated variously by a didactyle claw, somewhat like 
the claw of crab, or by a movable fang (sometimes two- 
fold) as in the true spiders (Araneidea), or they consist of 
“ two long styles, which by moving backwards and forwards 
alternately, perforate the substance of their prey.” 

The palpi of Acaridians are also variously formed, and, 
like the legs, have been minutely and well distinguished 
by Dug^s, who (f.c.) divides them into seven kinds.— 

1. Bapaces, armed with hooks for seizin g hold with. 2. 

* Dugen’s “ Rechercbes sur Tordre det Acarien%'*i4ii«. Sc, Eat,, 
t. 1. ed. 2. ’ 
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Anchomrii^ found in aquatic species, and used for retaining 
their position bj means of terminating points. 3. Fu$i- 
fcrmet^ without any claw on the last joint. 4. FtU/ormea^ 
as their name implies, filiform, or not at ail tumid. 5. 
Anientiifomtes^chiefLy differing from the last in their greater 
length. 6. flattened, or excavated, or sheathed 

in form. 7. Adnatiy or united throughout the greater part 
of their length to the labium, and always slightly develo(>ed. 

The eyes in very many Acaridians are entirely wanting. 
When present they vary in number, being generally two, 
four, or six, and are placed on the cephalo thorax ; some- 
times, as in the family Hydrachnides, they apparently con- 
sist of mere spots of pigment beneath the cuticle ; ^ in some 
other cases there is but one eye, which is composed of a 
varying number of small facets. 

Internal Strctcture. — The Organs of Digestion con- 
sist, in many species, of a short intestinal canal, which 
branches out into lateral C£Bca, sa partie siermaclutle^** and 
has an anal orifice on the lower side of the abdomen, more 
or less near to its posterior extremity (Walck., Ins. Apt.^ 
iii. 135). The researches of Dujardin {Ann. Sc. Hat. 1845, 
tom. iii. p. 14) show in two families (Hydrachnides and 
Trombidides) a curious modification of these organs. In 
this, the juices upon which these creatures exist are sucked 
in, apparently, into simple cavities in the substance of the 
body ; these cavities are without walls of any kind, and 
from them the juices circulate through the body, and thus 
form its support. 

The Organs of Respiration consist generally of tracheae, 
communicating outwardly with the air by means of minute 
orifices, ** stigmata,*' which, in the genus Oribates, are 
situated between the first and second pairs of legs. In 
one numerous family {AcarUles) no 8|)ecial organs for 
breathing exist, respiration being apparently effected by 
the general surface of the body. Different genera exhibit 
these two modes of respiration in various forms of union. 
M. Dujardin (/.c., p. 17) sjieaks of tracheae, in the family 
Trombidides, having an external orifice at the base of the 
falccs on their upper side, — the use of these tracheae being 
for expiration, while inspiration is i>erfonned through the 
general surface of the body and the plumose hairs attached 
to it, or, as in the family Hydrachnides, by “ stomata,” 
apertures covered with very delicate membrane. 

The Nervous Systerth in Acarids is ganglionic, as in the 
rest of the Articulata ; and, as we should expect from the 
simple form of the body (occasioned, as we have seen, by 
the almost complete fusion of the head and thorax in the 
abdomen) extremely simple. In the families Trombidides 
and Acaride, and probably in the rest also, the nervous 
apparatus consists of **one large globular ganglion, from 
which nervous filaments are given off, both before and 
behind.” 

With regard to the Circulatory System in the Acaridea 
too little, apparently, is yet known to make it possible 
to speak certainly. It is highly improbable but that, 
in some of the higher groups, distinct organs exist, 
though such do not yet appear to have been discovered. 
The results hitherto are negative ; no traces of circulatory 
organs have been found in such of the lower acarids as have 
been subjected to minute dissection, and hence the supposi- 
tion ^ that the intestinal canal, by means of muscular move- 
ments and contractions, operates in the irregular propulsion 
of the vital fluid to various parts of the b^y. 

The Reproductive System of the Acaridea is very simple. 
The external organs consist of an opening on the ventral 
surface, generaUy between the coxse of the hinder pair of 

Acarids are both oviparous and ovo- viviparous ; in the 

^ Bjmer Joeei, An. King., 2d ed. p. 411. 

* 8m Packard's Guide to the Study qf Insects, p. 827. 


latter case the young are produced through a large orifice 
or vulva nearly one-third of the length of the l:^y, and 
closed by two valves. Some are supposed to bo herma- 
phrodite, but this, though true of the Pentastomides, is 
uncertain in respect to others of this order. Partheno- 
genesis, however, certainly exists in some species. Tlie ova 
appear commonly to be produced in the substance of the 
general tissue of the b^y without the presence of any 
ovarian apparatus with distinct walls; it is certain, how'- 
ever, that ovaries are present in some 8()ecie8— in the 
family Trombidides, for instance, in which a tubular double 
branched ovarium was discovered by Dujardin. Some of 
the Acaridea, as Tetranyebus, produce silk, and spin webs, 
but the silk-secreting organs have yet to be discovered ; 
neither do any external organs, such as spinnerets, appear 
yet to have l>een noticed. The development of Acaridians 
from the egg is a subject of great interest and importance, 
for which, see Clapar^de’s Studies on Mites (Studien an 
Arariden\ and Siebold in KolliJrer^s Jottrtt. Sc. Zool.^ 1868, 
part iv. 

General Observations. — Acaridians are universally 
distributed ; they are to l>e found under stones, dead 
loaves, or bark of trees, in the ground, in water, in unrefined 
sugar, upon dried meat, fruits, cheese, and putrid animal 
matters, upon all of which they feed. Some are parasitic, 
both externally and internally, in the flesh of different 
animals, living upon the juices of the creaturcM they infest. 
One S|>ecie8, Sarcoptes Svahiei^ is the cause of the disease 
called the “ itch ; ” another is our troublesome “ Harvest- 
bug.” Some are parasitic upon insects of different kinds ; 
others are said to have been found in the brain and eyes of 
man. All are small, great numbers almost microscopic ; the 
smaller kinds, particularly of the Acarides, are very difficult 
to preserve as cabinet objects, and from this, as well as from 
their minuteness, the order, generally, docs not receive that 
attention to which, from their diversifK^d forms and modes 
of life, Acaridians are certainly entitled. 

From various considerations of structure, the Acaridea 
may be divided into ten families, each containing one or 
more genera. These families may shortly be characterised 
as follows ; — 

Fsm. 1 . PeniasUmiden.^hxAy annulate:, \ ormiform, lancet-shaped ; 
the sopnonts of the cophnio thorax continuous with the body, and 
furnished with four strong claws or rudimentary logs ; this appears 
(Rolleston, Fijrms of Anitrufl TAfi\ p. 118) to Ikj the larva or imma- 
ture state, the adult form being destitute of limbs (which are replaced 
by four hooks— two on each side of tlie month), and reversing the 
ordinary progress of many acarids, from a fewer to a larger number 
of legs ; organs of respiration and circulation, none (Fluxlay). On 
this abnormal family, of which one genus and eighteen si>ocics have 
been descrilmd, see Cobbold’s Entozoa, p]>, 893-402, and authorities 
there quoted. (See figs. 1,2.) 



Vm. l.-^Penia0tcma f lo. The same, in tke imnifttors 

kenioida, Rud. fiorm ; under side, a ..a, legs 
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Fam. 2. Tawarides long, a tail). — The type of this 

family is Ihmadex follimlortm^ Simon (fig. 3), a veiy curious 
parasite found in the follicles of the 
human nose — ^hence its specific name. 

It is long and slender ; the abdo- 
men drawn out into a wormlike 
tail ;*the fore part or cephalo- thorax 
has in the adult state four pairs of 
rudimentary legs, in the immature 
state three })air8. This is one of the 
lowest forms of acaridians, and pre- 
sents in its adult state the immature 
vermiform appearance of the higher 
genus Typhlodromus (Packard, l.c.) 

Fam. 3. Tardigradides. — Body 
cylindrical, vermiform, hut witlj no Fio. 8. — Demndex foUiotilorumt 
distinct abdomen; it is furuislicd 8i»non ; under side. a... o,rudi- 

throughout its whole leugth with ".entary leg. : .bdoinen. 

four i>air8 of rudimentary limbs, of which the fourth pair is 
quite at the posterior extremity ; eyes, two ; falces, style-like. These 
animals are microHCo])ic in size and aquatic in habits ; they are 
hermajfiirodite, and are now generally held to be ocarids of a very 
low grade (Packard, /.c., p. 668). Several genera have been char- 
acterised. Fig. 4 represents Mifnesiurn iaidigradumt Schrank. 

Fam. 4. AcaridcB,--^ a now come 
to the more typical forms of Acaridea. 

The familv Acarides have a soft, 
thin-skinned body, with the thoracic 
junction often visible ; falces cither 
scissor-liko or styliform ; maxillu! 
obsolete ; legs of the two first pairs 
often widely distant from those of the 
hinder ones ; in some lowly organised 
forms, “face-mites,” four legs only 
are found ; perhaps these are the 
immature form of some other snocies 
(?) ; eyes, none. In this family are 
included the cheese, itch, and sugar 
mites, with numerous others ])arasitic 
on various animals. Some forfiis, 
as Heteropus ventHcosus (Newport), 

Dertmlcichus, and Typhlodroimcs^ 
particularly in the immature state, 
exhibit an evident link between the 
last two families and the liiglicr 
aoarids ; on the agamic reproduction 
of a species of this family (Cheyletus) Fio. 4 .— Afiinwium tardiyr^ym, 

1866; also Newmans Zoologist^ 2 caual ; f...e, legs (rudimentary), 
ser., i. p. 236. 

Fam. 6. Body hard and horny; the thoracic junctions 

visible ; form of the abdomen, round, globular, oval, quadrangular, 
or hemispherical ; palpi, short ; maxillre, large and toothed ; eyes, 
almost obsolete ; ce^dialo- thorax, generally with two wing like pro- 
jections and two or three cup-shaped pedicellated stigmata on the 
edge, loading to the respiratory tubes. The Oribatides in general 
live on vegetable matter, and several genera have been characterised. 
The immature forms of many species vary greatly from the adults, 
so that numbers have been described as distinct sjiocies. See on 
this family an elaborate paper by M. H. Nicolet, in the Arch, du 
Mus., t. vii. pp. 383-482, pis. 24-33. 

Fam. 6. Qaimsides—J^ody^ oval, flattened ; epidermis, dense ; 
falces, scisRor-like ; maxillie, free ; legs, equal in size and of similar 
forni ; eyes, obsolete. There are several genera of this family para- 
sitic on various animals. 

Fatn. 7. /ajorfidr’s.— Body, round, oval, or somewhat oblong, of a 
leathery consistency; jmlpi, short, throe or four jointed ; falces, 
saw-like, and, with the other parts of the mouth, joining in the for- 
mation of a beak for thrusting into and holding on to their prey. 
Eyes, often obsolete ; legs weak. On the generation of Ixodes, see 
a paper by Pi-of. Gems communicated by A, Tulk to Ann, and 
Mag, N* J?., No. 188, Sept. 1846, j). 160. When gorged with the 
juices of their victim the alKiomon attains an enornmus size, and 
appears almost to obliterate all the rest of the body. In this family 
are comprised the “ticks ’ (Ixodes), which are often so tormenting to 
mankind, and domestic and other animals (figs. 5,6). Among those 
ticks IS included also the noted genus Argas, of which a species, A* 
rejlexus (Latr.), has lately been found at Canterbury, England. 
Some of the largest known acarids are contained in this family. 

Fam. 8. Hydraehnide,% or water-mitos.— Body, oval or almost 
globular ; palpi, short ; legs, ciliated for the purpose of swimming; 
eyes, two. These acarids are found in salt as ivell as in fresh water. 
Some are parasitic, when immature, on water-bugsand water-beetles; 
others, through life, on the gills of the fresh-water mussel. 

Fam. 9. TrorMdides, — Body, stout, round, or oval, and often 
somewhat oblong ; frequently oroader before than behind ; some- 
times clothed densely with a kind of pubesoenoe. The two hinder 
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pairs of legs far removed from the two fore pairs. Eyes, two. The 
colour of the species of this family is generally of a bright red, 



Fio. h.^Ixodu cegyptitUf Savigny. a, falces ; h, 1), palpi ; c, caput ; d, cephalo- 
thorax ; e, alxlomen. 

scarlet, or yellowish. Among them is the red mite, Tetranychus 
tclarius (Linn.), popularly called the “red-spider,” which infests 
hothouses. 



Pio. 6.— The same ; under side, o, falces ; b, b, palpi ; c, genital aperture ; d, anal 
oritlco ; e, e, /, maxillsB and labium soldered together ; g, sternum. 

Fam. 10. Bdellides, — Body, oblong-oval, showing the junctions 
of caput, thorax, and abdomen ; palpi, long ; eyes, two to six, 
sometimes obsolete ; legs, long and strong ; parts of the mouth 
forming a tapering pointed beak of greater or less length, and 
looking like a prolongation of the caput. The Bdellides live in 
damp places, under moss, Ac., and on the floors of caverns. 

The above characters of the Acaridian Families are abridged 
chiefly from A. S. Packard’s Guide to the Study of Insects, Besides 
CJaparMe’s Studien an Acariden^ and Nicolet ’s Mimoire on Oriha^ 
iideSy and other works above noted, may be mentioned Dr C. Heller 
on the anatomy of .<4rflf(wper«cM«, Sitzungsh, d, K,Akad, d. W, Math, 
Naiurw, Cl, Bd. xxx. No. 16, 1868, pp. 297-326, Taf. i.-iv. ; 
Charles Robin's zoologique et aruUomique surdiverses csplces 

d'Acariensde la Famille des Sarcoptes, 1860, with 8 plates ; also by 
same author, “M4moire sur les Sarcoptes avicoles, et sur les 
metamorphoses des Acariens,” Compies Rendus^ tom. Ixvi. pp. 776- 
786 ; H. A. Pagenstecker, BeUrOge zur Anatomic der Art7^7*,6eft 1, 
“Trombidium,” 2 Taf. 82 pp., Leipsic, W. Engelman, 1860; P. 
J. van Benedon, “Reoherohessurrhistoirenaturelleetlad^veloppe- 
ment de I'Atax Ypsilophorus {Hydrachmic(mduirum)"Nouv, Mim, 
de VAcad. de Belge^ tom. xxiv. 1850 (24 pp. ed. 1. pi.) Of the 
older works on Acaridea may be mentioned that of Hermann, Mi\mirt 
ApterologiquCy in fol., Strasbourg, 1804 ; and P. Gervais, in Walcke- 
naer’s Ins, Apt., tom. iii. pp. 132-288, pis. 31-36 and 38, 1844 ; 
Dwere, “Memoire sur les Tardigrades,^’ Ann, Sc, Nat,^ 2 ser. 
“&ol.,” tom. xiv. 1840, *pp. 269-361 ; Suite, ibwf., tom. xvii. 1842, 
pp. 193-205, and tom. xviii. 1842, p^. 5-35, with 8 plates; P. J. 
van Beneden, “ RecherohessurTorganizationet lad^veloppementdes 
Lingua tules {PentasUma^ Rud.) suivies,” Ac., 39 pp. with 1 pi., in 
Nouv, Mim, de VAcad, de Belge^ tom. xxiii. 1849. 

Order II, — Pycnooonidea, 

The crefttures of this order form ft snuill group which* 
it ftppeftrs now neceseftry to receive ftmong the Arachnidu, 
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though their true position has been hitherto (and to some 
extent still is) a matter of much difference of opinion 
amlong naturalists. They seem to connect the more 
typic^ Arachnida with the Crustacea, and also to form a 
passage from the Acaridea to the Fhalangidea. It appearsi 
however, when their peculiar structure, both extemid and 
internal, is considered impossible to include them within 
either of those orders ; it is therefore proposed here to 
constitute them a separate order between the acarids and 
phalangids. The characters of the order are — 

External Sthucture. — Body^ linear, composed of four 
segments ; ca/mt, tubular, in form of a beak or proboscis, 
and either simple, or ending with palpi and mouth organs ; 
abdomen^ rudimentaiy' ; lega^ eight (each thoracic segment 
bearing a pair), very long, and consisting of eight to nine 
joints, terminating with a claw or claws. In the immature 
(so-called larval) state the legs are four only in number. 
The females have a supernumerary pair between those of 
the first pair, used for carrying the ova. Palpi^ when 
present, filiform, and composed of five to nine joints ter- 
minating with a claw. four. 

With regard to their internal »tructurey the Pycnogonidea 
have a dorsal vessel (circulatory apparatus) divided into 
chambers, a stomach sending forth c»cal prolongations 
into the legs and palpi, an abdominal intestine with dilated 
cloaca, and a nervous system, consisting of a cephalic and 
ophthalmic ganglia, closely united together and joined by 
the oesophagian fillet to the abdominal ganglia, which are 
four in number, of large size, sessile, and emitting from 
their lateral extremities nerves into the legs (Cuvier's 
R^gn, An,^ edition cited pi. 22), but no organs of 
respiration (Huxley, /.c,, and Cuvier’s Regn, An., l.c.) 



Fio. 7. 



Fig. S. 

Fia. T.^PpeMffOHum liitoralt, Muller, a, paru of mouth, formings besk; b, 
esput ; C...C. thoiscic segments ; d, rudimantsrjr abdomen ; e, eyes. 

Fh> 8.— The esme ; under aide a, a. lupeniumarsry pair of lege 

This order contains but one family. Pyenogmuda, dmded into 
•everal Mncra — Pycnogonum, Pboxichilui, Nymphon, and Ammo- 
thea. Some of the species are parasitic on cetaceous animals, others 


are found secreted among seaweed along the eea-shore. and feed on 
small marine animals, ^me are Britisn, and others exotic. 

The genera may be thus shortly characterised. 

Genus Pycnogonum (firunnioh). — <Body short and thick; legs, 
short, strong ; without either falces or palpi. The species of this 
genus are parasitic on the oetacea. Figs. 7, 8. P . liUorale (Muller). 

Genus PhoxiehiluB (Latr. )•— Body narrow ; legs of great length ; 
faloes present, but no ralpi. 

Genus Nymyhon (Fabr.) — Resembles Phoxichilus in the narrow 
body and long legs, which are 
also slender, as well os in hav- 
ing falces ; but in the present 
genus there are also two palpi, 
each of five joints. Fig. 9. 

Nymphon coccuieum (Johnstoi^. 

Genus Ammothea (Loach).— 

Body short and rather broad ; 
legs long ; beak of great and 
length ; much longer than the 
faloes. wliioh are snort. Palpi 
9-joiuted, the third joint much 
the longest ; tonninal tarsal 
claws double, and of unequal 
.ize Sui«nmmerary log. 9- 
jointed, »nd mmrtod under the umler a IrnaU ; 6, *, jMlpi. 
first pair of logs behind the beak. 

The latest authority in regard to their systematic position, t.s., 
whether Crustacean or Arauhnidan, is Dr Anton Dohrn, who says 
in a memoir, “Uelier Kntwioklung und Hau der Pycnogonidon ” 
(contained in a puhlitjation, entitled UiUerHurkunyi'n Uber Pan 
und Entwkkluwj dcr ArthrojufUnit Ijei|»sie, Knglemau, 1870)'. 
“Die Pycnogoniden siiid weilcr Arachnidem noeh Crustaocon. ’* 
Dr Dohrn enters fully into the development and structure of Ppeno- 
q&num lUtirrale^ and of a siM^cios of another gt^nus formed out of 
Phoxichilus, Achelia la-ris. The present writer has not, however, 
had an opi>ortunity of studying this memoir. 



Order TIL — Phalancudea. 

The Fhalangidea present a very well defined and compact 
group, though the transition, in one plane, from the Acaridea, 
through the families Cyphophthalrnidos and Trogulides, is 
tolerably a])parent, while in another plane they show evident 
affinity to the Pycnogonides. The following are more 
detailed characters of the order r — 

External Structure. — The body is of a more or less 
round, oval, or oblong, and sometimes quadrangular form ; 
the integument is either hard and horny, or coriaceous, 
and generally destitute of hairs, but often tuberculous 
and armed with spines. 

The cephalo-thorax and abdomen are united throughout 
their whole breadth, tlie junction frequently shown by a 
slight constriction, but always visible from a strongly- 
marked groove or ridge ; the upper side of the cephalo- 
thorax, and sometimes of the abdomen, is frequently 
furnished with spines, sharj) teeth, or tubercles. The 
abdomen is articulate, or segmented in a mfHlified form, 
from several more or less strongly developed transverse 
foldings in the epidermis. 

The mouth orgam are rather complex (fig. 11), consisting 
of three ])airs of maxillse,afK)ve which is a tongue (/an^ue^^c) ; 
and below the maxillse is a membranous lip {labium). 
From the first pair of these maxilhe there issue two five- 
jointed t^alpi, the intermediate joints of which often exhibit 
processes or branches, the last or digital joints ending with 
a claw. The other two pairs of maxillse support the basal 
joints of the two first pairs of legs. The presence of these 
supernumerary, or crural, maxillio strongly supports the idea 
long since advanced by Savigny and others, that the palpi 
are but modified legs (see, however, note 1, p. 272 tupra); 
the same idea being also raised in regard to the l^ely- 
phonidea and Solpugidea by the use as palpi of the first 
pair of legs, which are in fact completely palpiform, and 
differ markedly from the rest in their structure. Above 
these parts, directly in front of the up|)er extremity of the 
cephalo-thorax, are two falces, each of which consists of 
two, or (in Cyphophthalmides, 0. Joseph) three joints ; 
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tbe second joint terminates with a didactyle claw or pair of 
pincers, formed by a movable claw acting in opposition to 
a fixed one. 

The faXcu vary greatly in their size and development. 
The terminal joint is sometimes articulated to the bml one 
at thS extremity of its longer axis or at its end ; at other 
times it is attached by its shorter axis, or more or less near 
the middle. In some siiocies they are furnished with pro- 
cesses or horny prolongations, differing in size and form 
in different species ; this is, however, only a modification 
of the last mentioned mode of articulation. 

The legs are, in most S])ecios, very long and slender ; in 
some groui)S they arc, however, shorter and stronger, while 
in others they are of extreme length and tenuity. They 
are eight in number ; the seven normal joints, of which 
each is composed, may be more jJropijrly described as con- 
sisting of five invariable and two variable ones ; the sixth 
(or metatarsus) being divided into several immovable divi- 
sions, and the seventh (or tarsus) subdivided into a greater 
or less number of minute movable articulations, the ter- 
minal one furnished with one or two fine claws. The legs 
are often armed (some, at least, of their joints) with strong 
spines and spiny processes ; this is particularly the case in 
the family Gonyleptidcs. The first joint (coxa) of each 
leg is immovable, being fixed to the side and under part 
of the cephalo- thorax. Between the fixed (or basal) joints 
of the logs is an oblong, or at times somewhat obtusely 
triangular, sternal phite^ divided at its base from the 
abdomen by a transverse groove ; the anterior extremity is 
free, and beneath it is concealed (according to the sex) the 
penis of tlie male, or the ovipositor of the female ; in some 
species of J*halangides these organs are of great length and 
varied in form ; this sternal plate forms the lower side of 
the cephalo- thorax. The eyes^ two or eighth in number, 
are generally of large size, and situated on the sides of a 
common eminence on the upper side of the cephalo-thorax ; 
this eminence is often armed with spines and tubercles. 

Intkunal Structitur . — Muscular System , — Every one who has 
seen the inode in which the riiahingidcs run would naturally suppose 
tliat the muscles required to keep the body raised and balanced 
between their long slender legs in rapid course must be exceedingly 
strong ; and this is found to be the case. The muscles are of large size, 
consisting of numerous strong “fasciculi,” which arise from the 
interior of the basal joints (ooKse) of the legs, and, almost entirely 
filling up their hollows, jiass on into the next joint (trochanter), 
and so on to the end of the second part of the tibire ; thence two 
long delicate tendons, continuing forwards, traverse the whole length 
of the tarsal joints, running along their under surface. The muscles 
by which the falces and jtalpi arc worked consist of an elewl&r and 
a, somewhat larger, dcprcs:<or for each. Other muscles and muscular 
fibres connected with other parts and organs are minutely described 
by A. Tulk,* whose descriptions, however, cannot be usefully 
abridged, and are too extensive and detailed for our present space. 

Oryans of Diyestion , — These consist of a simple longitudinal 
])ouch forming the stomach or main intestinal canal, contracted at 
each end, enlarged in the middle, and giving off on all sides 
numerous lateral pouches or ciuca of ditlerent sizes, to the number, in 
Phalangium opilio (Latr.), of thirty. These are minutely detailed 
by Talk, who divides them into — (1), those on the dorsal surface of 
the main canal ; (2), those on its ventral surface ; (3), those on 
its sides. The pharyngeal tul>e and (esophageal canal are modified 
so as to bo qualified not only for the passage of simple fluids, but 
also for solid substances ; these first, however, having undergone a 
process of quasi-masti^tion by moans of the external parts of the 
mouth. At the opposite end of the alimentary canal a simple, short 
intestine connects it with the anus, the external aperture of which 
is situated at the hinder extremity of tlie abdomen. With regard 
to the office of the lateral caeca, an examination of their contents 
Las led to the sugj^stion that they secrete a peculiar granular 
substance, which is thence discharged into the stomach, and 
“agglutinates the particles of food together,” covering them with 
a membranous integument which servos to protect the delicate coats 
of the intestine from laceration by the sharp and spiny nature of 
their food-contents (Tulk, Lc, p. 248). Biliary tubes have been 

1 H, C Wood, in Trafi^ Amer. PkU. Soc ^ xiii, p. 440. 

* “ Upon the Anatomy of Phalangium opilio (Latr.),** Ann. N, 
jy., Noa 76, 77, and 78, Oct 1843. 


described by Trevirauus ; but it seems probable that the anterior 
pair of these, at least are tracheas connected with the stigmata on 
each side of the fore margin of the cephalo-thorax. These stigmata 
were mistaken by Tulk for eyes {Lc. p. 166). 

Tiie Organs qf liespiratum are tracheal. The stigmata in Phalan- 
gium (and Gonylejites K) are four in number,— two beneath the fore 
mrt of the abdomen, situated one at the base of each of the posterior 
legs, but usually concealed by the coxal joints, and one on each aide 
of the lore margin of the cephalo-thorax ; each of the former jiair 
opens into a largo oblii^uely longitudinal tracheal trunk ; these two 
trunks give off various smaller branches and tubes, which convey 
the air to all jiarts of the body. With two of these tubes, probably, 
the cephalic stigmata are connected. 

The Organs of Circulation are very simple, consisting, in Phalan- 
gium, of an elongated dorsal vessel acting as a heart, lyin^ in a 
groove upon the upper surface of the alimentary canal, and divided 
into three chambers. Ramifications from this vessel serve to carry 
the vital fluid to every portion of the body (Tulk). From wsoarohes 
since made by M. Blanchard,* it appears that this fluid is re- 
collected from the general circulation into two large lateral vessels 
(vascular sinuses), from which it is returned by other channels to the 
dorsal vessel, or heart itself. The structure of the heart consists of 
a series of transverse, curved, and muscular bauds, leaving between 
them light and membranous intervals (Tulk). 

The Nervous System of phalangids is very similar in its type to 
that of some other araclmids. Two large ganglia (cephalic and 
thoracic) occupy the cephalo-thorax, -and from these nerves issue to 
the various parts, some of them leaving pnglionic enlargements in 
their course, whence again liner nerves distribute themselves to the 
adjacent structures. Tulk mentions a striking peculiarity connected 
with the nervous system of phalangids, which is a power possessed 
by them to move the nervous centres backwards or forwards at will ; 
this is effected by means of several large transversely striated mus- 
cular fasciculi radiating from the sides of the thoracic ganglion, to 
which they are attached by short tendons (Tulk, l.c, 326). 

The Organs of Gemration in the Phalangidea (which are oviparous) 
arc dilferent from all other arachnids in the large external ports 
connected with them. In the female, the internal }>arts consist of 
an ovisac and ovarium (Tulk) ; whence, by means of the oviduct, 
the ova are conducted into the ovipositor. This is a long membranous 
tube ; the first or basal part of it is surrounded by annuli or rings of 
hairs or bristles ; towards the extremity it is scaly, and also furnished 
with some hairs, and the extreme point has two small lateral tufts 
of hairs. The ovh^itor is protruded, at the will of the animal, from 
the vulva, which n situated at the fore margin of the sternal plate, 
or else it is, when rest, w'ithdiwn into its sheath, leaving no out- 
ward trace of it visible. In the male, the seminal vessels consist of 
a cluster of “ slightly tortuous cmcal tubes,” whence the spermatic 
fluid is passed by a duct into a penis of enormous length compared 
to the size of the animal (fig. 12, (f, e,/). This organ is a slender 
curved tube furnished at its extremity with a recurved hook, and 
contained in a sheath ; both the sheath and penis when at rest lie 
ill a longitudinal direction beneath the ventral surface of the thorax, 
hut can bo protruded at will from the external aperture, which is 
similar, and similarly situated, to that of the female. The form of the 
penis varies in different species, as also does the ovipositor of the 
female. The organs of generation, both male and female, of Phalan- 
gium opilio^ are detailed at great length by Tulk, l,c. Both the 
]>enis and ovipositor may bo made to protrude by a slight lateral 
pressure beneath the fore margin of the sternal plate. 

General Observations.— The Phalangidea have been 
found in all parts of the world, but though often very 
numerous in individuals, the number of species as yet 
discovered is comparatively small. In the British Islands, 
where about sixteen species have been observed, they are 
popularly known by the name of “Harvest-men,**^ pro- 
bably because most numerous at the time of harvest 
They run with great rapidity over and among grass and 
low herbage, and many live among the leaves and mossy 
covering of trees, among moss on the ground, heath, and 
stems of herbage ; also under stones, and among rubbish 
and debris. Their prey is small insects, the young of the 
true spiders, and some species of Acaridea. The small 
size of the body, compared with the inordinate length of 
the legs, in some genera is exceedingly striking. In an 
undescribed species of Leiobunus, from the Brazils, the 
length of the body is but a line and a half, while that of 

* “ De I'appareil oirculatoire et des organs de respiration dans lea 
Araclmidfjs,” Ann, Sc. Nat 3 ser. “Zool.,** xii. 818-862, pis. 6-8. » 

^ “Mouogr.iph on the British Species of Phalangitdcor Harvest- men,** 
by R, H. Meade, F.L.S., Ann. N. J5f., June 1866, pp. 393-416. 
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the loDgest legs exceeds fifty lines; being in the proportion 
of about 1 to 32. Phalangids pail easOy with their legs, 
or with portions of them ; and when detached these legs 
retain the power of motion for a considerable time, due 
probably to sustained nervous energy. The order may be 
divided into about four well-marked families. 

Fam. 1. C^/k^lAa/nii^.-~CharacteriBed by an oval, flattened 
body, short legs, with undivided tarsi; faloes projecting far in front 
of the fore part of the caput, and three-joint^ (Joseph). Eyes on 
pedicles, one on each siae of the oephalo-thorax near the lateral 
margin.^ One genus only, Cyphoph thaliii us ( J oeeph), and two sitecies, 
C. dwnooriuii (Joseph), and C. corticm (Simon), have as yet been 
discovered, both of very small size, and both South £uro|)ean. They 
have an exceedingly acaridian appearance, and seem evidently to 
connect the acarids w'ith the more typical Phalangidea. See G. 
Joseph (Berl, End, Zeitsehr, 1868, pp. 241-250 and 269-272), who 
speaics of but two tracheal stigmata; probably the thoracic stigmata 
were overlooked. The form of the maxillae appears to be peculiar. 

Fam. II. Trt^iUidcit. —Somewhat similar in general app^rance to 
the former family, but differing in the parts of the moutn being con- 
cealed beneath a kind of hood, which projects beyond the fore margin 
of the cephalo-thorax ; and in tlie eyes, wdiioh are placed, well 
separated, in a transverse line at the constriction, where the hood 
joins the caput. Two genera,^ Cryptostemma (Gu4rin) and Trogulus 
( Walck. ), have been charactorised ; of the former one S|»ecic8 only 
is yet known, C. IFesiermanni (Guor. ), Guinea. Of the latter genus 
the species si's few, and little a]i|)oarB to be known of their habits or 
economy; one only, of small size, Trogulus Cambridgii (Westwood *), 
has been found in England (at Bloxworth, among moss, by the Rev. 
0. P. Cambridge), remarkable from the dense clothing of short 
squamose hairs on the body, and hooked spine-like bristly hairs on 
the logs. 

Fam. III. (figs. 10,11).— Characterised by their small, 



Pio. \0,-~PkdUtHgiunenptieumy Savigiiy . a, a, fklces ; b, ey«t ; c, cephalo-thormx ; 
d, abdomen ; c, «, palpi ; /, Junctional line of eep^o-thorax and abdomen. 

round, oblong, or oval body; exceedingly long, slender le|^, with 
multi-articulate tarsi ; eyes close together, one on each side of a 
tuberculous eminence on the vertex of the cephalo-thorax (fig- 12, a); 
the eminence, as well as other jiarta of the body, often armed with 


^ Since the above was written. Professor Westwood has founded a 
new genus — Stylocellui — on S, sutruUranus (Westw.) Thesaurus 
MmUmologicut Oxtmietuu, Oxford, 1874, p. 200i, plate 37, fig. 7. 

* Professor Westwood {Lc, p. 201) separates Cryptostemnia, and 
(with Cryptocellus, a new genus foundeil on C./cedue, Amazons, Le, 

•fig. 5) fomis a new family CBYprosTXMiiiDn, b^ween Cypbophtbal- 
midee and Trogulides. 

* L,c^ p. 20^ fig. 6. 


aidnes. Faloes (fig. 18) often of great size and length, the terminal 
joint articulated sometimes at its end, sometimes further on. Several 
genera of this family have been characterised, and numerous siteoies 
recorded, mostly European, but our space will not ))ermit of further 
details, which may he found in the work of Hermann before not^, 



Flo. '\\.-^Phalangiuniwgyptiacum, Havigiiy ; under aide, with legs and palpi trun- 
cated, and without alNlninnn. a, a, palpi ; h, h, niaxills ; t*, tongue ; d...d, liist 
joinU of leKH; e, r, /,/. KU|>ernuiiieraiy inaxilhe, supiiortinK tlmt two ixiira of 
legH, and UHed in ealini^O); f/, meinbranouM lip(la6iumj; k, aternal plate 
(Mtenium); pt, fore-niarKln of Mtt)rnal plate, under wliirli (at*) aie aexual 
orgaim. 

under Acaritlra ; sIho, in those of Latreille, Bur VUistoire des hisecUs 
conuus sous le nom de Faucheitrs [Pkaiangium) (|)ub. 1802), and 


a 



' 0 



Piu. 12.— narveHt-nuiii {Vhdangiwni corniUum, Linn.); profile, with legs and 
jialpi truiioated. u, eye nininence ; b, falcea ; c, jiortlon of mouth apiwimtus; 
d, tdieuth of pnjtriided ; r, penix ; /, the glana. 

Horljst ; in Nalursjfsiem dcr uii^cflilgclten luscklm^ 1798-90 ; P, 
Gervais, in Walck. hu. Apt . , vol, iii. p. 9 ; and Koch, in Die Arachnid 
deUf 1831-1848; and in numerous iso- 
lated juifterH by various later authors. 

Most of the aimtomical details known 
of the order Phalangidea have been 
obtained from species of this family. 

Fam. IV. Gmyleplide8.-^T\\\» inf’ 
font from the last in the generally more 
or less ({uadraiigular form, or roughly 
diamond slia{w ; the ceplialo-thorax 

i.|g almost enti«W to oVerwheliTthe ^ 

abdomen ; it is also more spinous and 

tuberculous ; the palpi are longer, some joints often of great strength 
and length, and ariu^ with strong spines, sometimes assuming, with 
the strong terminal movable claw, a raptorial apitcaranco. The legs 
are shorter and stronger, and those of the hinder pair are usually 
armed with spiny processes, tubercles, and spines ; the coxal joints 
being often inordinately developed, reaching to the extremity of the 
abdomen, to which, as well as to the cepbido-thorax, they arc im- 
movably attached. The tarsi are not multi-articulate. The species 
sre tolerably numerous, and all exotic. Several genera have been cha- 
racterise^ on the species of the chief and typic^ one of which, Oony^ 
lejdes (Kirby), a Synonymic List, with descriptions of some new 
species, has been published by Mr A. G. Butler, in Ann, and Mag, 
N. Feb. 1873, pp. 112, 117, pi. 3, continued in Jmr, lAnn, Soe. 
1874, vol. zii. pp. 151-155, pi. 8. Some of the works quoted on 
Phalangides also treat of this family. H. C. Wood, jun., considers 
the order generally in Trans, Amer. Phil, Soc. 17,Z., vol. xiil pp, 
485-442, pL 24. 
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Order /F.— Solpuoidea. 

Thia order constitutes a small but very distinct and 
remarkable group of tropical and semi-tropical Arachnids. 
At first sight they remind us a good deal of the trae 
spiders (Araneidea), but their position, when we examine 
their structural details, seems to be more naturally Msigned 
between the Phalangidea and the next order (Scorpionidea) 
(figs. 14, 15). 



Fin. 14.— Oaleoda araneoidcs, Pallas, a, a, ftilnes ; b, eyes ; r, head ; d, d, thorax ; 

/, ahdometi ; g, g, ; h, h, ]>al]iil'ortn legs ; k, digital Joint (capsule) ; o, o, 

sheardike ]K)iiitM of fulx ; r, uiius. 

External Characters. — The hodp is elongated and 
clothed with hairs ; it is divided, as in other Arachnids, 
into two main jiortions i ^ 

(cephalo- thorax and ab- 
domen), but each of these 
portions is composed of 
several segments or articu- 
lations. The caput forms 
the first segment of the 
cephalo-thorax ; and this 
is followed by three others 
closely united to each 
other, and of a somewhat 
quadrangular form. Close 
behind each coxal joint 
of the legs of the second 
pair is a small transverse 
slit or stigma leading to 
tracheae. 

The eyea arc two 
number, and seated on a 
tuberculiform eminence on 
the fore part of the caput ; 
this eminence is furnished 
with two long slender 
spines, placed in a trans- 
verse line between the 
eyes, and projecting forwards. 

The legs, articulated by a fixed joint to the lower 
surface of the thoracic segments, are long and strong, 
furnished with hairs (some of which are remarkably long), 
bristles, and spines, varying in length and strength. The 
legs of the first pair are palpiform and not used in running, 
probably having the sole office of feelers. The number of 
joints of those of the first and second pairs is seven, while 



Fio. If),— Under side of Gdleodu araneoideM, 
^Ith legH and palpi truncated, a, a, 
inaxillir ; ua«al leg JointH ; f* f*, 
llr«t JolntH of llrst pair oflega ; /, labium ; 
h, h, llali-tnil appendageH; t, external 
orifice of sexual organs ; k, tongne ; to, m, 
palpi ; 0, 0, respiratory organs at of 
second pair of legs ; p...v, ortllces leading 
to traclnw at forH-iimrglns of second and 
third segments of abdomen ; r, anus ; t,t, 
fixed npiwr flings or claws of flilcos; «, u, 
movable lower ditto. 


those of the third and fourth pairs have eight, an extra 
joint being inserted between the basal and next adjoining 
joints ; the tarsi of the first pair are simple, or undivided, 
and terminate with two small curved claws, while those of 
the other three pairs are often divided into two, three, or 
more articulations, besides a small terminal or heel joint, 
from which spring two long curved finger-like claws, each 
ending with a curved (apparently movable) nail or talon. 
The number, however, of the tarsal joints appears to differ 
in some species from others, and even in the different legs 
of the same species. The legs of the second, third, and 
fourth pairs belong to the three thoracic segments respec- 
tively, while those of the first pair are closely united (and 
even soldered) by their basal joints to the basal joints of 
the palpi beneath the caput, thus furnishing an additional 
reason for supposing them to bo more of a palpal than of 
a crural nature ; between the bases of the first pair is a 
small triangular piece (with its apex directed forwards), 
unnoticed by authors hitherto (?) and which maybe regarded 
as a rudimentary sternal lip (labium) ; on the under sides 
of the three basal joints of each of the fourth pair of legs 
is a longitudinal row of five curious scale-like or lamelliform 
appendages, of a subtriangular or somewhat fish-tail form, 
each articulated to a separate foot-stalk, which is again 
articulated to the surface of the leg joint ; beginning from 
the basal joint the form of the lost two of these appen- 
dages differs a little from that of the rest. That these 
remarkable portions of structure have some special office is 
scarcely to be doubted, but as yet their part in the animal 
economy has not even been conjectured. They appear to 
differ slightly in structure in different genera. 

Articulated immediately below the fore-margin of the 
caput are two enormous, massive /akes, each consisting of a 
I single joint, and ending with a didactyle claw or pair of 
toothed jaws, the upper fixed, the lower movable, and articu- 
lated horizontally with a vertical movement, closing upon 
each other like scissors or shears ; these falces are projected 
in a line almost parallel with the caput, and are generally 
equal in length to the whole of the cephalo-thorax. From 
the fore part of the upper side of each of the falces are 
often seen one or two curious elongate styliform appen- 
dages varying in size and form ; their use, if any, which 
may be doubted, is unknown ; they are probably distinc- 
tive of sex, and appear to be characteristic of species. 
Underneath the caput, and forming the basil joints of two 
long strong five-jointed palpi, are the martl/ce ; these are 
strong, cylindrical, and have a more or less strong blunt- 
pointed apophysis at the extremity on the inner side. 
Like similar parts in other Arachnids, these maxillae, in 
conjunction with the affixed basal joints of the first pair of 
legs, form the lower boundaries of the mouth, the labium 
(mentioned above) being apparently too rudimentary to 
subserve any practical purpose. The pa/p are furnished 
with hairs, spines, and bristles similar to the legs, and the 
last (digital) joint consists of a kind of capsule containing 
a peculiar organ, said to be protruded only when the animal 
is in a state of irritation, the use of which does not appear 
to be known ; doubtless it has some special function beyond 
that of a mere palpus, and the analogy of the use of the 
palpi in the males of the Araneidea would lead us to sus- 
pect a similar use in the present instance, t\e,, as connected 
in some way with the process of generation. Between and 
within the maxilla) is a jwrtion of the moufA organs, com- 
posed of several parts of a peculiar shape, and furnished 
with two slender feather-like appendages ; this is called by 
Walckenaer the lip (levrt) \ but its place and office is 
undoubtedly more that of the tongue {langwtu), though 
probably in the rudimentaiy state of the true labium it 
partly performs the duty of a sternal lip. Dug^ and M, • 
Edwards in Cuvier’s R^gne Aninial (Arachnides, p. 83), 
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apeftk of the bat it is evident from their deacrip- female, oonsistiag of ovaries, and an oviduct leading to the 

tion that a portion of the langueiU is alluded to, not the extern^ orifice. The male organs do not appear to be 
part mentioned above as representing the labium. The known. The Solpugidea are probably oviparous.^ 


iibdavhm is oblong, oval, or somewhat elliptic in its form, 
about equally convex above and below, and composed of nine 
or ten articulations, which decrease in breadth from the fore 
to the hinder extremity; it is closely united to the cephalo- 
thorax throughout its entire breadtL The external orifice 
leading to the organs of generation is situated at the pos- 
terior margin of the first articulation, and besides the two 
stigmata More alluded to, behind the basal joints of the 
second pair of legs, there are two other stigmatic openings^ 
at the hinder margin of each of the second and third arti- 
culations of the aMomen ; these stigmata are protected by 
a kind of comb-like fringe, and the anal orifice consists of 
a long vertical slit situat^ at the extremity of the terminal 
articulation. 

Internal Structure. — The Muscular SysUm of Solpu- 
gids appears to be very similar to that of other Arachnids; 
it has been fully displayed by Dr M. Kittary in the work 
quoted in note, of the present page. 

The Respiratory System is tracheal and complicated. 
Five (according to Dr Kittary) openings at the hinder 
margins of the second, third, and fourth sub-abdominal 
articulations, lead to the al)dominal tracheae ; these consist 
of three longitudinal parallel tubes, into the outer one of 
which the short branches from the external 0 |>ening 8 lead, 
and with these are connected various other branches supply- 
ing air to the different parts of the body. The abdominal 
tracheae also lead into those of the cophalo thorax, which 
have their outer openings (two in number) behind the basal 
joints of the second pair of legs. The thoracic tracheae 
send branches into the legs, palpi, and falces. 

There is probably some variation in different species in 
the details of their respiratory organs. Galeodn A raneoults^ 
for instance, does not a))pear to have the fifth outward 
opening in the abdomen (fig. 15). 

The Circulatory System consists of an elongated dorsal 
vessel or heart, running from the middle of the cephalo- 
thorax backwards through the connection between the 
thorax and abdomen, but does not reach the hinder ex- 
tremity of the latter. The thoracic [lortion is of an oval 
form, but it contracts in passing into the abdomen, enlarg- 
ing again gradually as it runs backwards. Dr Kittary 
does not ap(>ear to have traced the various vessels which, 
no doubt, exist to convey the vital fluid from the heart to 
the different parts of the body. 

The Oryans of Diyestion consist of an elongated stomach in 
the cephedo-thorax, with lateral caeca ; this stomach is con- 
tinued backwards into the alxlomen in the form of a long 
single intestinal canal, leading into a cloaca at its posterior 
extremity. A kind of branching network of minute vessels 
secrete urine, and convey it from the whole abdominal mass 
by several main branches into the hinder part of the intes- 
tinal canal Beneath the stomach is an organ described as 
prolxkbly the liver, and another answering to the pancreas. 

The Nerwms System is not particularly complicated, but 
bears great resemblance to that of other Arachnids, espe- 
cially of the Araneidea. It consists of one larg^ princi{ial 
ganglion, or united pair of ganglia, from which branch 
nerves are sent off in all directions to the different parts 
and extremities of the body ; that which runs to the hinder 
extremity of the abdomen has an enlargement or kind of 
ganglion in its course. 

The Orgam of Generation are highly developed in the 

^ Dr ffitUry in ** AnstomiielM Untenachnng der Oameinen {OaUades 
nemneoides) niid der ftirdhtloeen {OaUodes intrqnda) Solpnga,** Bull 
Mose, Na Iv. tab. il fig. indioetes in O. mirepid^ a 

ilUi rtigmatfe opoiing at the hinder mari^ of the fourth abdominal 
artioalatiiMi. 


The order Solpumdea com prises a single family, Qaltodides^ divided 
into five mnera, onaracterised principally according to the number 
of the sindirisions of the tarsal joints of the second, third, and 
fourth nairaof legs:— 1. Jthax (Hermann), the tarsi all one-jointed.’ 
2. Asliopus (Koch), tarsi tuogointed; those of the hinder pair 
destitute of claws (Koch). 8. Oaleodes (Olivier), tarsi of the second 
and third pairs two-jointed, and of the fourth pair three-jointed. 
4. Solpuga^ tarsi of the second and third pairs iour-jointeo, and of 
the fourth pair seven -jointed. 5. Oluvia (Koch), all the tarsi 
undivided, i.e., consisting of a single long thin joint 

Fifty- two species (of all the genera) have been described. See a 
recent paper, List pfUu Species qf OaleodideSt by A. G. Butler ; also 
the older work of Koch, IHe AracHnuicn, All the siiecies, though 
varying considerably in size, are remarkably similar in general 
form and appearance, and nearly all are of sombre colouring. 

General Remarks. — The Solpugidea are nocturnal in 
their habits, living by day secret^ under stones, among 
debris and rubbish, and in old ruined walls and buildings, in 
dry sandy places ; from such retreats they come forth at 
night, and run with groat swiftness. A recent traveller in 
Palestine relates, that when living in tents on the plains of 
the Jordan, near Jericho, each night, as nearly as possible 
between half-jmst nine and ton o’clock, several Solpugids 
entered the tent-door, running and racing with great speed 
over everything — tables, chairs, and beds— just like mad 
creatures, but apj>arently with no definite object, ])erhapB 
only attracted by the lights burning in the tent. When dis- 
turbed in their diurnal hiding-places they showed fight and 
were extremely pugnacious ; but their being venomous is 
doubtful, though the Arabs seemed to dread them quite as 
much 08 they dreaded the true scorpions, which were also 
numerous under the large stones lying about. Some inter- 
esting details of the voracity and habits in confinement of 
a species of Oaleodes, are given by Captain T. Hutton, Ann, 
and May. N. //., 1843, vol. xii. p. 81. Like the Phalang- 
idea, it swallowed the solid parts of insects, and even of 
a lizard five inches long. Captain H. assumes, as one use 
at all events of the palftal organ mentioned al>ove, that 
it is *^a retractile sucker,” to enable it to ascend smooth 
surfaces. This, however, is very questionable. 

Order V . — Scoepionidka. 

In spite of differences in their internal anatomy, which 
appear to ally the Pseudo-Scorpionides more to the spiders 
than to the true scorpions, some leading features of ex- 
ternal structure seem to stamp them at a glance as most 
nearly related to the latter. The iiiipression inevitably 
created on a comparison of the true and false scorjiions is 
that the latter are little scorpions without tails. Including 
them, therefore, here in the same ordinal group as the true 
scorpions, wo may shortly characterise the order as follows: 
— Body elongated-oval ; ccphalo-thorax of one undivided 
piece, hard, horny, and often tuberculated or granulose, while 
traces of thoracic se^ents soldered together are generally 
more or less perceptible. Abdomen united to the cephalo- 
thorax throughout its entire breadth, and composed of 
several segments formed byarticolated transverse coriaceous 
plates ou the upper and under sides, united by two lateral 
cartib^nous membranes. Falces didactyle; palpi ter- 
minating with a didactyle claw or pair of pincers; the 
coxal joints of the legs, fixed to the lower side of the 
thoracic segments, form a kind of sternum; the sternal 
plate, properly so-called, being either wanting or very 

* A more recent work on Solpngldea than that of Dr M. Kittarj, 

Is ^ L. Dnfoor, Mem. Acad, 8c^ tom. xviL pp. 838-446, 1862. 

* Aoeording to Koch, and also to Bavigny, in his excellent fignrea 
Dnfoitr, who, U.^ says Max has two-Jointed tarsi, evidently had 
a spedis of some other genns before him, probably AelUipus (Koch), or 
eise redumed the meUtarsns as a part of the tarsus. 
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rudimentary. jEyt$ various in number, two to twelve. 
So far the true and false scorpions run together, but when 
compared more closely, differences, esp^ially of internal 
structure, appear, which necessitate their subdivision into 
two mroups or sub-orders. Menge and others, on account 
of tnm differences, separate the two |proups more widely 
still ; but one chief ground of this wider separation, the 
respiratory system, l^ing in one tracheal^ in the other 
(so-called) pulmoruiry^ seems scarcely sufficiently well estab- 
lished to warrant it. Not that there is not a wide difference 
in their respective respiratory systems, but that the whole 
question of the respiration of Arachnids is hardly so settled 
as to justify any broad lines of classification being based 
upon it. In some groups of the first order, Acaridea, and 
also in the second (Pycnogonidea), no traces have been yet 
found of a distinct respiratory system, though perhaps this 
arises from the minuteness of the creatures themselves and 
the extreme delicacy of the membranous walls of the air- 
vessels. This latter especially, as has been lately observed 
in regard to some obscure Myriapodous insects, — Peripatuf^ 
(H. N. Moseley, “Challenger” Expedition, 1874, Ann, 
and Mag, N, //., 4 ser. vol. xiv. p. 225), — would make 
it almost impossible, by any means, to discover these tracheal 
tubes, when once the air had been expressed from them. 
Then, again, the so-called pulmonary organs of the true 
scorpions appear to be, simply, modified trachese, en- 
tirely destitute of that which specially stamps the true 
lung, that is, the presence of blood-vessels bringing the 
vital fluid together, and carrying it through the respiratory 
organs for aeration. The Araneidea, moreover, have both 
the tracheal and so-called pulmonary systems combined ; 
and also in this (more extensively worked than any other) 
order — ^Araneidea — the researches lately published on their 
organs of respiration by Philipp Bertkau (Arch,f. Nat,^ 
xxxviii. 1872, Heft 2, pp. 208-233, pi. 7), show how much 
has yet to be learnt concerning this part of their internal 
structure. Considering, therefore, that the difference 
between the respiratory systems of the true and false scor- 
pions should not separate them from the same ordinal 
group, these with other differences yet appear to necessitate 
a division within the order. We propose, therefore, to 
distinguish them under two sub-orders : — 1, Pseudo-Scor- 
piones; 2. Scorpiones. 

SubOrder I. — Pstnda-Scorpiones, 

These are distinguished from the Scorpiones chiefly by the 
absence of a tail and by their mode of respiration (figa 16, 
17, 18). The body is of an oblong-oval form ; the cephalo- 
thoraxis coriaceous; tlie abdomen sessile and, generally, com- 
posed above of eleven, underneath of ten segmental rings or 
articulations, usually covered above and below with a double 
longitudinal series of transverse corneous plates, united later- 
ally by a membrane, the folds of which correspond to the 
transverse plates. In the second sub-abdominal segmental 
plate, on each side of the median line, there is (in some 
8i>ecies) a small spiracular opening, and in the lateral con- 
necting membrane of the third segment, opposite to the end 
of the third sub-abdominal plate, on either side, is another 
similar opening. These four stigmata are the external a|)er- 
tures to the tracheary system (fig. 1 8) ; behind and between 
the two first mentioned stigmata is a spinning organ, 
furnished with minute tubes for the emission of the silken 
threads ; and close to this spinner, at the fore margin of 
the first abdominal segment, is the genital aperture. 

The legs are closely aflixed by the coxal joints to the lower 
aide of the cephalo-thorax, and sit closely to each other, 
having a very small longitudinal space between them analo- 
gous to a sternal plat^ of which, however, there is not even 
a rudimentary one, properly so-called. The number of 
joints in the legs is seven (Menge), but there appears to be 


a variation in -this respect in some species.^ £^h tmus 
ends with two curved finger-like claws terminating with a 
short nail, and beneath them is another claw, modified at ita 
extremity, gradually enlarging into a kind rf conical form, 
probably acting as a sucker for the purpose of adhesion to 
smooth objects (fig. 18, d). The tarsal claws spring from 
a small heel or claw-joint. 



Fig. 16. 



Fig. 17. 

Fig. W,^CMi/er $esanioidf4i, Bitvlgny. a, ceplialo-thorax ; 6, abdomen ; e, 
falcea ; d, d, eyes ; r, binder segment of cephalo-thorax ; /, front ditto ; A, A, 

.—The same ; portion of under side, o, rudimentary sternum ; b, b^ 
inaxillaB ; c, palpus ; d, digital Joint ; e, movable fitng ; /, labium ; o, o, fklces. 

The palpi are five-jointed, long and strong, terminating 
with a digital joint of large size, more or less bulbous at 
its base, and drawn out at its extremity into a jaw-like 
claw, furnished with 
hairs and bristles, and 
generally serrated along 
its inner edge. Against 
this claw another, arti- 
culated to the extremity 3 
of the bulbous portion, 
actsin opposition like the 
pincers of a crab. Sup- 
porting the palpi on 
either side are the max- 
ill®, forming the lower ^ ' 

Pia, la—CbcI^sroancroidei, Lin 
under side, a, a, b, b, ori flees 
•toiy oigans. c, genitel apertu 
like tarsal claw ; e, s, superior 

connected with them some denti- 
Jny processes and bristles. Withiip 
the mouth is a tongue, which also serves as a sternal 


side of the mouth, the 
upper side being formed 
by two didactyle falces ; 


of the faloes, there are 
culate spines, or other so 
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labium, and differs in its form in different species. The 
two or four in number, are situated on each side of the 
fore part of the cephalo-thorax, but there are none in the 
medial line. In some instances eyes are wanting alto- 
gether. 

With regard to internal etruciure^ the Pseudo-Scorpi- 
ones are very similar in their mmcular eyeteni to the ! 
spiders (Araneidea) (Menge). The digestive apparatus is 
simple ; a large stomachal pouch contracted a little in the 
middle lies in the thoracic cavity, and from it the alimentary 
canal runs through to the hinder extremity of the abdomen, 
with a double crook in the course of its passage; this 
canal is imbedded on all sides in a mass of substance 
serving the function of a liver. The external spinning 
organs have already been mentioned ; the internal apparatus 
resembles that of spiders, consisting of a number of small 
elongated pear-sha[)ed sacs, communicating outwardly with 
the spinning tubes. 

Nothing certain appears to have l>een discovered in 
regard to the circulatory syetan of the pseudo-scorpiones, 
except that a simple vessel runs along beneath the middle 
of the abdominal ridge ; the vital fluid being found free 
among all the other organs of the body, so that the air is 
conveyed to the blood by numerous air-tubes, and not the 
blood to the air. 

The tracheal character of the recpiraiory t^ytXem has been 
just mentioned. The sjuracular openings vary in number 
in different species, two or four. From the two hindermost 
of the abdominal apertures, when four are present, there 
issue more or less numerous thread-like tubes, which convey 
the air to the different parts of the abdomen. From each 
of the two foremost stigmata a main tube runs obliquely 
through the thoracic region, and from this tube flner ones 
issue to the rest of the cephalo-thorax and its adjacent 
parts — legs, palpi, and falces. When two s])iracular ojien- 
ings only are present a large tube runs from each forwards 
into the thorax, and flner ones backwards into the al)dominal 
|>arts. 

The rejyroductive organs are simple. Tlie external parts 
in both sexes are situated in the second (?) segment be- 
neath the fore {)art of the abdomen, and consist of two 
small oval 0 {>enings close together. Into each of these 
there opens in the male a curved born -like sac, with a 
lateral direction, as well as a smaller longitudinal duct, the 
latter leading from a common seminal receptacle. In the 
female a two-branched oviduct leads from the ovaria into 
the external apertures ; the mode of reproduction is ovi^ 
parous, and the eggs are carried by the female beneath the 
fore part of the abdomen, somewhat like those of certain 
of the Araneidea. 

General Observations. — The Pseudo-Scorpiones are 
all of very small size ; they do not ap|>ear to form more 
than one family group, Fteudo-Scorpionides^ of which several 
genera and numerous species have been described by 
various authors. They are widely distributed, being found 
in tropical as well as in temperate climates. Eurofie 
possesses many species, and even England has several — 
these being the sole representatives of the Scorpionidea in 
this more northern latitude. Their habitat is under stones, 
beneath the decaying bark of trees, on the damp soil, 
among moss and herbage ; some are found amongst old 
papers in houses, and in herbaria, and others are said to be 
parasitic on the common house-fly. For more minute 
details of structure and other particulars, see A. Menge, 
Ueber die Scheereepinnen, Chemetidee, who separates them 
from the scorpions under the above name, as a family 
group, more nearly allied by their internal structure to the 
true spiders than to the former. Menge gives also a list 
of^works on this sub-order. A paper lately published by 
Dr Ludwig Koch, at Nnremberi^ 1873, pp. 68, describes and 


gives analytical tables of ail the Europoai genera and 
species at present known. 

Sub-Order II. — Scorpionidea. 

Between the solpugids and the scorpions (figs. 19, 20) the 
last group (Pseudo-Scorpiones) gives us an evident conndbt- 
ing link. 

In the present sub-order, Scorpionidea, or true scorpi- 
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.VfoUl 1 — 1 . I \lnehtt 

Ffo. 10. —Scorpion (Buthvi hmm, Koch), n, a, fwlpl, of wlilrh A, ure the dIftiUI 
or fourth Join tM. and i, i, thn movabln ntiKorii ; b, b, falrcM, with two movable 
fanm. A, k, and two fixed oneM, k*, k*; d, eyee ; upimr NOKinmital platoa of 
alxloinen ; /../. articulakd cartilaglnouN invinbrnne, connecting tipjier and 
under platei of abdomen ; m, bun)ous ating. 

ons, the External Structure consists of a more or less 
elongated-oval body, covered with a coriaceous, or hard and 
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Fw. 90.— Seorpfo Aviortugii, Sav.. under aide, with lega. palpi, and faleea 
truncated, a, a, maxillc ; b, b, aupemumerary or second pair of maaillw. 
aupporting flrat pair of legs ; e, e, third pair of ditto supporting second pair 
of lege ; a...d, ImmI Joints of two hinder pairs of legs ; /, orifice of sexual 
organa ; A, A, oomb-like appendages (also figured separately, enlarged); 
sight apiraelaa leading to oreathing organa : A. rudimentary atsrnal plats : 
0 , 0 , portion of third piur of supemumermry maxlllK acting as a stomal laoiutn. 

homy integument The cephalo-thorax is tubereulate or 
granulose, and marked with various seams, or grooves, and 
ridges, no doubt indicating the union of the caput and 
thoracicsegments. One longitudinal, and, in general, strongly 
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groove always divides the cafui longitudinally, 
dividing also the tubercle on which the central pair of eyes 
is plac^. This groove possibly represents the union of 
the two segments of a kind of duplex caput analogous to 
tl^ duplex generative system noted joosfea (p. 285). The 
aSdomm is sessile, t.6., united to tlie thorax throughout its 
whole breadth, and composed of twelve segments, of which 
the five posterior ones form a tail ; these latter are segments 
in the strictest sense, while those of the abdomen proper 
are, more correctly speaking, articulations covered above 
and below with transverse horny plates. Articulated to the 
fifth joint of the tail is a bulb terminating with a sharp 
curved sting. Poison secreted in the bulb is injected into 
wounds through two minute perforations near the extremity 
of the sting. The le^s are not very robust, nor long, nor 
very unequal in length ; each consists of seven joints, of 
which the basal ones (coxie) are fixed to the under side of 
the cephalo-thorax, and act jiartly as a sternum ; the only 
portion which can bo said to represent a real sternal plate 
being a very small sub-triangular, or in some genera, quad- 
rangular piece immediately behind the first segment of the 
abdomen between the extremities of the coxae of the fourth 
pair of legs (fig. 20, k). These latter are soldered to those of 
the third pair, the junction being visible as a more or less 
distinct groove. The coxaj of the first and second pairs have 
angular pieces attached to them, used in manducation, and 
hence called supernumerary maxilla? (fig. 20, o, o, 6, b) ; but 
while the pieces of the first pair might perhaps be so named, 
those of the second pair, closing together as they do on their 
inner margins, rather form a kind of sub-triangular sternal 
appendage representing the labium^ of which there is none 
properly so-called. Each tarsus ends with two rather long 
curved superior, and one short straight tooth-like inferior, 
claws. The first and second segments of the abdomen 
underneath are almost rudimentary ; between them and tho 
anterior edge of the first segment is situated tho external 
aperture to the organs of generation, the horny plate pro- 
toting it being divided longitudinally by a more or less 
distinct ^oovo. From the second segment, and articulated 
to it, spring two very conspicuous, curious, comb-like appen- 
dages (fig. 20, A, h\ composed of a longitudinal shaft of 
several distinct joints, with a number of slightly curved, 
bluntish tooth-like i)rocc88C8, fitting closely together, and 
articulated to their hinder edge, nearly at right angles, like 
the teeth of a comb. Tlic sliafts and teeth of these appen- 
dages vary in the details of their form and structure ; their 
use has not yet been certainly ascertained^ but their position 
points to some connection with the process of generation, 
which is also the opinion of L. Dufour and others ; while 
they have also been thought to be intended to brush away 
obstructions from the spiracular orifices and other parts ; 
but 08 in no case are they long enough to reach more than 
the first pair (out of four) of these orifices, and every con- 
sideration of structure is against their being used to clean 
other parts, this conjectured use is scarcely probable. 
The spiracular orifices are situated on the under side of 
the abdomen in four pairs~one pair in a transverse line 
on eaeh of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth segmental 
plates, and are in general easily seen. 

The eyes (six, eight, ten, or twelve in number) ecte placed 

on the fore part and upper side of the cephalo-thorax, 

two, generally large ones, in a transverse line near the middle 
of the upper part of the caput, the rest (much smaller and 
varying in size in difierent genera and species) in two 
symmetrical groups, one on each side near its fore corners, 
ThefaUees form, as in other Arachnids, the upper side of 
the mouth; they are strong, cylindrical, and didactyle, 
the outer jaw-like terminal claw being articulated in oppo- 
sition to the inner one ; both are tooth^, the denticulations 
varying in number, size, and form. Below the falces (and 
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forming with the before-mentioned coxal appendages a 
complete lower boundary to the mouth) are two strong 
maxUlcB^ from each of which (as a basal joint) springs a 
long strong palpus of four joints, the last (distal) joint 
being more or less bulbiform at its base and didactyle at 
its extremity. The outer claw is movable, and (like the 
fixed one) serrate or denticulate on its inner edge. The 
size and form of this didactyle joint vary in different 
species and genera ; in some it is of enormous size, and its 
denticulations very strong, while in others it is scarcely 
larger than the joint which precedes it. It is the possession, 
the position, and the office of the exact counterpart of this 
palpus, which, apart from other considerations, so plainly 
stamp the affinity of the two sub-orders of the Scorpionidea, 
in spite of the differences of their respective internal 
anatomy. Within the mouth parts above noted is a pointed 
tongue {languette) tipped with hairs. 

^ Intbhnal Structure. — The Muscular System of scor- 
j>ion8 is similar to that of other Arachnids. It is well 
detailed by L. Dufour {Savants Urangers^ xiv. pp. 609- 
611), who divides the muscles into thoracic^ abdominal, 
and caudal; those of the abdomen being also subdivided 
into tegumentary, perforant, and cardiac. 

The Organs of Digestion consist of a straight narrow 
intestine, with little or no dilatation, running from the 
mouth to tho anus, which has its external opening at the 
lower extremity of the fifth or last segment of the tail. 
At the junction of the stomachal and intestinal portions 
the biliary vessels are inserted, and from each side of the 
former (stomachal part) there issue five narrow caeca run- 
ning into a mass of fatty matter on either side. 

Respiratory Organs, or pulmo-branchioe, have their ex- 
ternal orifices or stigmata (as before mentioned) in four pairs 
on the ventral surface of the abdomen ; the pulmo-branchiae, 
of which one is connected with each stigmatic opening, are 
hollow sacs, tho walls of which are folded into delicate 
laminae, each being daplex,i and all lying one upon an- 
other like the leaves of a book ; the air is admitted to these 
through the external openings, which are closed by movable 
horny lips as in insects. (Jones, Animal Kingdom, 2d ed,, 
416.) According, however, to L. Dufour {le,, p. 617), the 
lips of the stigmata are immovable, and have a varied direc- 
tion in different species. The air is admitted to the pulmo- 
branchiee by the action of a linear opening in a supple 
membrane or diaphragm within the space between the lips 
and the laminae (L. Dufour, U.) 

Organs of Circfidation, — These, according to Newport 
{Philos, Trans, 1843, pp. 286-298), consist of an elongated, 
dorsal muscular vessel (or heart) divided into eight cham- 
bers, sepamted from each other by valves, and with auri- 
cular openings or valvular orifices, at the division of each 
chamber, on its dorsal surface. From both sides, and at 
each end of the dorsal vessel, arteries convey the vital 
fluid for distribution to different parts of the body. 

This dorsal vessel apparently acts in a manner analogous 
to that of the heart in vertebrate animals. The vital fluid 
is conveyed back to the “ heart ” from the pulmo-branchiie, 
where it has been oxygenated by means of a great number 
of slender canals, formed by the collection together of 
vessels that have their origin at the hinder part of the inner 
side of the pulmo-branchise. These canals pass round the 
sides of the body in the hinder part of each s^gment^ and 
pour their contents into the dorsal vessel through the 
valvular orifices above mentioned. The conveyance of the 
fluid from the general circulation to the pulmo-branchi® 

18 effected by means of an intricate system of anastomos- 
ing pulmonic and capillary vessels, situated chiefly below 
the nervous chord on the ventral surface of the body. 

■ , t .. 


* L Dufour, l,e* 
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From the above L. Dufour (l.e.) diaaente. Aooordinff to hia 
reaearchea, which appear to have been paraned under tlie great 
advantage of having rreah aa well aa living examples to observe and 
diaaeot, w heart (or dorsal vessel) is not divided into ohamberaat 
all ; its chambered appearance, which misled Newport and others, 
arising from inevitable changes in the form of the organ after 
death, and long immersion in spirit of wine. Dufour mves very 
exact figures and descriptions of these changes. According to him 
the heart is a simple, undivided vessel running throughout the 
whole body, only narrowing at the fore part of the caput, and in its 
passages through the tail ; and from this tube various lateral veins 
and arteries issue, those fiiom the hinder or tail portion being pro- 
fusely branched. He dissents entirely from Newjiort, Blandiard, 
and others, with regard to the mode above mentioned in which the 
vital fluid is conveyed to and from the pulmo-branchue, but he con- 
fesses that he has not been able to find out how it is actually effected, 
though he believes that the pulmo-branchial laminaB are permeated 
by vascular ramifications spread out over every one of their loaves, 
and that in these ramifit^tions the fluid receives the benefit of the 
air admitted to the laminic. Siobold, however, says that no traces 
of blood-vessels have been found in thepuhiionary lamellwofanother 
order, Araneidea ; and it is hard to believe but that, if such details as 
those given by Newport in regard to the scorpion actually exisfe:), 
Dufour, with the aavantage of fresh examples to dissect, should 
have been unable to discover it. On the whole, it seems too soon, 
even yet, to dogmatise on the ]')osition of the scorpions from their 
respiratory and circulatory systems. That they nave these two 
systems, the first by means of a dorsal vessel, with lateral branches, 
the latter by a kind of {touch containing a modification of trachea*, 
is certain ; and that their system is different from that of some other 
groups is also certain, but in the absence of a more perfect know- 
ledge of tlie real nature of the difference, its true value cannot well 
bo yet ascertained. 

Nervous System , — A longitudinal row of nine-according 
to Newport, eight — ganglia, connected by a double nervous 
chord, is situated in the median line of the body, below 
the intestinal canal. The first ganglion consists of two 
lobes, the upper one of which, occupying a {X)sition some- 
what analogous to that of the brain in the Vertebrata, is so 
called {cerveau) by Dufour. From these lobes the optic and 
other nerves issue, some of them being connected with the 
various parts of the mouth and the kgs. A nervous collar, 
according to some authors, surrounds the a*so{ihagus, 
Dufour, however, disjmtes the existence of this collar, and 
explains how the idea of it arose, /.c., j>p. 556, 557, Of 
the remaining ganglia four are, according to Dufour, 
situated in the abdomen, and from these four there spring 
on each side and underneath, branching nerves, which 
run to each of the pulnio-branchiie respectively and their 
adjacent {uirts, as well as to the viscera and tissues of the 
abdomen. The first abdominal ganglion is in ckwe con- 
nection with the large thoracic one, and is in some instances 
so little develo|>ed that Newjiort and others, overlooking it, 
derived the nerves running to the first pair of pulmo- ^ 
branchke from the thoracic ganglion itself, and thence 
allowed but three to the abdomen. 

The caudal ganglia, four in number, do not correspond 
to the number of segments, which are five, or counting the 
terminal bulb, six. From each caudal ganglion two lateral 
nerves only issue, except from the last, whence there issue 
three pairs ; the extra ones, running liack, and branching < 
out into the muscles of the poison bulb, doubtless add 
greatly to its sensibility and irritability. 

The Organs of Reproduction occupy, both externally 
and internally, a similar position in both sexes. The ex- 
ternal aperture is duplex, situated between the first and 
second segments of the abdomen, in front of and, in a 
manner, between the comb-like appendages, and covered by 
an operculum. Internally those of the male consist of a 
duplex set of vessels for the elaboration, collection, and 
convince of the seminal fluid to the external orifices, 
each orifice having its own set The vessel^ answering to 
testeS) in which the seminal fluid is secreted, consist 
each of a tube forming three large quadrilateral, flexuose, 
and fiee^aoastomosiDg meshes km^udiuaily; those 
of one set sometimes oommunicating wiw the otlm at the 


lower mesh by a short, strong connecting tube. According 
to Treviranus the three meshes on either side anastomose 
with each other, having, in fact, a common connection 
throughout, but this L. Dufour considers to be an abnor- 
mal case ; the vessels for the collection of the seminal fluid, 
vesievloB semifuUes^ are three for each set, and all open into 
the channel of emission ; this is produced backwards in 
the form of a long, fusiform, sheath-like channel, lying 
along the flanks of the abdominal cavity, and attenuated at 
both extremities ; within this channel is another slender, 
corneous sheath-like organ, prolonged to the genital aper- 
ture, where it is exceedingly fine. This is fourreau 
et Tarmure de la verge’' (Dufour), and within it is the 
intromittent organ itself, having a whitish cartilaginous, 
thread-like appearance. No recorded observations have 
yet decided the mode in which these parts of generation 
are used : the Scorpionides being nocturnal in their habits 
makes such observations very difficult, but all analogy is in 
favour of copulation by the exsertion and introduction of 
the thread-like organs above described into the female parts 
of generation. These consist of tw^o ovario, each composed 
of a membranous tul)e, forming four largo quadrilateral 
meshes in a longitudinal lino on each side, anastomosing 
with each other and with those of the other side ; each of 
these ovaria ends in a 8imi)le oviduct (sometimes with, 
sometimes without ovisacs) leading to the vulva or exter- 
nal orifice. The general similarity of these female organs 
with those of ^ the male is at once apparent. A curious 
])oint noticeable in these parts in the Scorpionides is their 
duplex character, and hence the question as to their mode 
of operation becomes of greater interest. It is remarkable 
that the only other Arachnids in which an intromittent organ 
is as yet known are among the I’halangides, agroup widely 
se)>arated from the Scorpionides in c>thcr characteristic 
details, though approaching much nearer to the ])seudo- 
8cori>ions. Scorj>ions are ovo-viviparous, and, according to 
Dufour (/.c.), their j)oriod of gestation is of great length, 
extending even to fifteen or sixteen months ; but for five 
of these months, w'hich occur in the winter season, Dufour 
concludes, from fre(|uent observations, that the whole genital 
apparatus is, like the animal itself, in a dormant state, and 
that therefore no progress in the (h^velopment of the ova 
takes {dace during tliis {»enod. On the very ini{K)rtant 
branch of this subject — the evilyryolorjy of the scorpion — 
reference only can be mode to the works of Heinrich 
liathke, Relsebernerkunyen aus Taurien (contained also in 
Burdach’s Physiology^ Ikl. ii. {>. 242, et eeq,) and to that 
of Dr Elias Metschnikoff, “Einbryologio des Scoquons,” 
Wiss. ZooL^ Ikl. xxi. pp. 204- 232, taf. xiv.-xvii,; also sei)a- 
rate, Leipzig, 1870. 

Oknehal Obseevations. — Tlie sub-order Scorpiones 
forms a remarkably homogeneous grou{). It has been 
divided, however, into several families by Koch {Die 
Arachn.); and various genera, based jirincipally on the num- 
ber and distribution of the eyes, the form of the fore margin 
of the cephalo'thorax, and the structure of the comb-like 
ap{)endages attached to the under side of the abdomen, have 
bwn characterised. The species ore tolerably numerous, 
but the whole group greatly needs revision, both in respect 
to ite family and generic divisions, as well as in regard to 
the identification and determination of the 8|>ecie8. Tlioso 
found in Europe are of comparatively small dimensions, 
and are confin^ to the southern parts of the Continent ; 
the majority are tropical, attaining their greatest size — 
nine or ten inches in length — in Central Africa and South 
America. They are nocturnal in their habits, living by 
day underneath stones, behind the loose bark of trees, 
among the nuns and debris of old walls and buildings, and 
preying upon insects and other Arachnida ; they are said 
to be very partial to the eggs of spiders and insects. It 
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does not appear that they are able to inflict any great 
ix\jury with the, often formidable looking, crab-like claw 
with which their palpi terminate, though they can gripe 
and hold on firmly with them. The wound inflicted by 
thS sting at the end of the tail is certainly more or less 
venomous ; the amount of venom is probably dependent on 
the age of the scorpion, and the season of the year ; and 
the efifect of the sting is no doubt dependent u|>on the 
state of health, constitution, or predisposition of the person 
injured. Experiments, tried by Maupertuis, upon poultry 
and dogs stung by exasperated scorpions, resulted in their 
almost entire immunity from bad effects, while in Redi's 
experiments, the sting proved fatal in some instances to 
pigeons. These experiments were tried with European 
species of scorpion, which would probably be less veno- 
mous than those living in tropical countries. For a recent 
memoir on the poison of the scorpion, and the mode in 
which it acts, see Dr. Jousset, Amu Ent Soc. France^ 1872, 
p. 151 ; also Conijiiti 1870, pp. 407-411. Accord- 

ing to Jousset, the venom acts directly upon the red 
globules of blood, paralysing them, so that becoming 
agglutinated together, they obstruct the entrance to the 
capillaries and stop circulation. The peasant inhabitants 
of Tuscany are said to handle scorpions without fear ; but 
this may 1^ chiefly from a skilful mode of handling them. 
A scorpion does not appear to be able to move its tail or 
its sting in a lateral direction, nor does it strike downwards. 
The present writer has seen natives of Egypt handling large, 
and it is believed very deadly ones with impunity, but then 
they always held them tightly by the last joint of the tail. 
It was a common practice so to catch these creatures, and 
after breaking oflf the tip of the sting, to let them loose 
again ; but this infliction generally a])peared to produce a 
kind of paralysis of the whole tail, and probably the poor 
animal would soon die. 

Though the well-known tale of the scorpion, when 
surrounded by fire, stinging itself to death, has been 
]>erpetually repeated, and has even been related to the 
jjresent writer with some very minute and extraordinary 
details, it must be held to be merely a “ traveller's story.” 
Cross-examination, in the special instance noted, very much 
nettled the narrator at the incredulity which led to it, 
but it threw more tlian a doubt over the conclusive- 
ness of the experiment narrated. Probably in some in- 
stances the poor scorpion has been burnt to death ; and 
the well-known habit of those creatures, to raise the tail 
over the back and recurve it so that the extremity touches 
the fore part of the cephalo-thorax, has led to the idea that 
it was stinging itself. Perhaps, under the pain of scorching, 
there may have been convulsive eflforts and movements of 
the highly nervous and sensitive tail in this position, and 
the point of the sting may even have been inserted 
between the articulation of the cephalo-thorax and abdo- 
men ; and what more would be wanting to make a won- 
der-loving traveller believe that it had really committed 
suicide ? The progress of scorpions is neither rapid nor 
graceful ; they are unable to run without elevating the 
tail to an erect position, which seems to be necessary to 
enable them to preserve their balance. 

Classification of the Scorpionks. — The following is 
Koch’s systematic division of the scorpions.^ 

Order Scorpiones. 

Fam. I. With six eyes, Scorpionidcs.^-^OuQ genus only, Scorpitbs 
(Ehrb.) 

Fam. n. Eight eyes, BtUhidee.—TwB genera: BtUhtis (Leach) ; 
OpUtophtMmui (Koch) ; Brotheae {Id ,) ; TtUgmui {Id.) \ and 
Itehnurut {Id.) 

^ L. Kooh, Uedeniehi de$ Arachniden SysUmSt Nuremberg, 1850, 
pp. 86-92. 


Fam. III. Ten eyes, Centrundes.— Two genera : CerUrurus {Ehrh.) ; 

and VaejoviB (Koch). 

Fam. IV. Twelve ^es, Androetonides. — Three genera : Andro- 

etonus (Ehrb.) ; Tithyus (Koch) ; and Lychaa {Id.) 

One hundred and twenty-two species, distributed variously among 
the above eleven genera, have been de8cril)ed by Koch {Die Araehn . ) ; 
but many others also have since been added to these, in isolated 
liapers by other authors. For another systematic arrangement, as 
well as on the group generally, with descriptions of seventy-eight 
species, see Walckenaer, Ina. Apt., iii. pp. 14-76, where other works 
are also referred to. Scorpions have been found in a fossil state, 
as well as in amber, in which substance a species of Tithyus {T. 
eogenus) has been described by Menge. 

Order F/.— Thelyphonidea. 

The last group, Scorpiones, seems to be the culminating 
point of the Arachnids in a certain plane, and it presents 
the arachnidous type in its highest and most complex 
state of development. The group now to be considered 
gradually lowers, so to speak, this type again through its 
three well-marked families, to the last order Araneidea. 

As has been before observed, there is seldom or never 
in nature exactly the same hiatus between one group and 
another, as there may be between cither of them and 
others ; or, in other words, some groups are far more nearly 
allied to the one next to it than others are to that next to 
them, although, perhaps, all of these groups bear the same 
apparent value in a systematic arrangement. Thus, for in- 
stance, the groups A, B, C,D may all be equal in a systematic 
arrangement, and yet A and B may be far more nearly 
allied than B and C ; or again, C and 1) may be more 
closely united than either B and C or A and B. So the 
two orders of Arachnids — Scorpionidea and Thelyphonidea 
—are certainly far more nearly allied to each other than, 
for instance, the Solpugidea and Scorpionidea, or the 
Thelyi)honidca and Araneidea are to each other respectively. 
So obvious is the aftinity of the family Thelyphonides 
of the present order to the Scorpiones, that Walckenaer and 
others have included them in the same order, making a 
separate order of its other family, Phrynides; but the 
latter family certainly seems nearer to Thelyphonides than 
even the Thelyphonides to the Scorpiones ; and so, while 
the Thelyphonides and the Phrynides must go together, 
these last could scarcely with any propriety be included in 
the same order as the scorpions. This will, we think, be 
evident when we consider presently their structural char- 
acters. From these and other considerations, it has there- 
fore been thought best to separate the Thelyphonides from 
the Scorpionides, and include them in another order wdth 
Phrynides. 

In the order Thelyphonidea, the cephalo-thorax ic similar 
in the general nature and condition of its integument to that 
of the scorpions, being hard, granulose, and sometimes tuber- 
cular, bearing also visible traces of its soldered segments. 

The ahdonien is segmented, and united to the cephalo- 
thorax by a pedicle of greater or less strength, but never, 
as in the Scorpiones, throughout its entire breadth ; it 
terminates in one family (Thelyphonides) with three j>ost- 
abdominal segments, to which is attached a long multi- 
articulate setiform tail; in another (Tartarides) with a 
short tail of different form according to the species ; and 
in the third family (Phrynides) the abdomen terminates with 
a simple button-like segment. 

The lege of the first pair are much longer than the rest (in 
the Phrynides of most inordinate length) and antenniform ; 
the tarsi, and generally the metatarsi, multi -articulate, 
ending without any terminal claw ; the legs of the other 
three pairs are seven-jointed, with the last, or tarsal joint, 
subdivided. • 

The eyeB when present (as in two families), are eight 
in numbw, placed on the fore part of the cenhalo-thorax 
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in three groaps, end forming a triangle with the apex (more has its longest or apical angle directed backwards between 
or lees acute) directed forwards ; the base of the triple the basal joints of the first two pairs of legs ; the other, 
is formed hy two lateral groups, each of three contiguous more heart-shaped, and with the apical angle reversed, is 
eyes ; the apex by the third group of two eyes near to- situated between the basal joints of the legs of the fourth 
gether, but not generally contiguous to each other. pair. In some species a minute corneous patch ma^ be 

The /o/ect are monodactylous, or terminating with a seen between the cox^, or 
simple movable fang. The pcUpi are four-joint^, mono- basal joints, of the third ^mir 
dactylous, or rather didactyle in a modifi^ form. The of legs, affording still further 
sterHum is more developed than in the scorpions, but not evidence of the remains of a 
so fully as in the next order, Araneidea. The labium is sternal plate. At the centre 
either entirely wanting or very rudimentary in one family, of the fore margin of the 
in another fairly developed, and in another altogether foremost of these sternal 
absent. In any case, it is probably of small economic plates is a small point which 
importance compared to the labium in the Araneidea. seems to represent the labium. 

Such knowledge as is at present attainable in regard to Ileneath the fore part of the 
the internal anatomy of this order will be noted in the sojta- cephalo* thorax are two not 
rate de8cri})tion8 of each family. These families are three in very powerful /u/ecji, termi- 
number, — Thelyphonidn^ TartarUhs^ and PkryniJeg , — and nating with a long, |)Owerful, 

1>eing very distinct, it will he well to give a short diagnosis movable, curved fang, some- 
•of (iach. ; what resembling what we 

find in the Araneidea, and 
I amily 1. 7 hf/yphotuats. j liju^ing at a transition to that 

External Structure (figs. 21, 22). — Thecephaio-thfirajc ’ order from the didaetylofalces 
is sometimes of a tolerably regular oval form, more or le8.s of the Soorpiones. lleneath, 

; and opposed to, this fang is a 
fixed t(K)th>liko claw ; these 
j>art8 of the mouth are thickly 
clothed and fringed with 
hairs. Immediately in front 

of the fore sternal plate, beneath the anterior part of the 
ccphalo- thorax, are articulated two enormous fnaxillct of a 
; subtriangular form, the a]>ex being at the articulated part, 

I and the inner basal angle prolonged into a larger or smaller 
' tapering, |K)inted opophysis, which is now and then 
denticulate. From the extremity of each of the maxilla) 
springs a pro]K>rtionately str(»ng and massive four-jointed 
pnlpM, powerfully armed witli spines, denticulations, ond 
claw-like projections ; the inner extremity of the last, or 
digital, joint terminates like the radial (or the joint next 
liefore it), with a strong, claw-like, Hhari>-pointed [projection, 
in imperfect op[Kisitinn to which tliere is a stronger movable 
claw, of the same nature, articulated to the outer extremity; 
the fixed claw of the digital joint, with the joint itself, 
appears cajpable of being opposed at w ill to the fixed claw of 
the radial joint, thus giving the palpi a duplex kind of 
didactyle claw, — didactyle, that is, in a modified sense, dif- 
fering as it does considerably from the terminal claw of the 
Mcor[}ion’s palpus, which is more [iroperly spoken of as 
didactyle. The movable finger of this claw would, [perhaps, 
1)6 more correctly reckoned as a BuUtantive joints terminat- 
ing with a more or less shar[i corneous nail ; and this joint, 




Fio. ll.—Thel^pkotiutoifjantfUB, KcM:h. <i, paluUM ; h, luovablfi faiigorrUw, fonn- 
log with r, eUw oh fourth joint, a didaetnU cUw ; d, rhiw on Ihinl Joint ; /, . 
MghimiUl ditmgiitton of A(>c]ofn«?n, «uppoi^ngtail : g, tail ; /i, A, fiUcan ; m, eyea ; < 
0, 0, Hrst [mUinU joint, witli cluuiicttiiiatic dtfiiticuiatioua. i 

j 

bluntrpointed before, but often it is of an oblong quadrate ; 
jsbape, also pointed in front, and making not only the 
hinder part W also the fore part somewhat angular, — the , 
latter having tw*o obtuse lateral angles, and one acute j 
and a[)ical ; it is of a flattened form, and destitute of hairs | 
and spines, but is generally granulose, and sometimes covered | 
with more marked, but still minute, tubercles. Marks of | 
aegmental soldering are visible, as also a longitudinal j 
groove in the medi^ line of the caput, similar to, but less 
marked than, that noted in regard to the scorpions. 
Beneath the cephalo-thorax are two pieces, which may be 
regarded as small sternal plates, perhaps the terminal 
remains replanting thecomplete sternum of the Araneidea, 
or anticipating its complete form in that order. One of 
these sternal plates ui<ff a somewhat triangnhr form, and 


o[)[)osed to a [pointed a[) 0 physis of the one to which it is 
articulated, forms the so-called didaefyU claw ; in fact, the 
tenninal [laipal claw of the Scor[)iones (including the Pseudo- 
iScoqpiones) as well ns that of the Fbalangidea, a[ppear8 to 
Ipe similarly constructed. In the present family, however, 
the basal [portion of the joint, bearing the fixed claw, being 
far less developed (seldom stronger or more bulbous than 
the other joints), and the two fingers being always of 
unequal length, the didactyle nature of the whole is less 
real, and less apparent ; while in the scorpions its bulbous 
form is generally apparent, and often inordinate, the 
equal length of the two fingers and their evidently purposed 
opposition to each other making the claw, in the fullest 
sense, didactyle. 

If this view (that the movable finger of this claw is a 
substantive joint) be correct, the palpi in the present order, 
as well as in the orders Phalangidea and Scorpionidea, 
must be considered to have five instead of four joints, thus 
bringing them to an equality in this respect with the 
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Araneidea. The palpi in the third family of this order — 
Fhrynidee — ^bear out this idea strongly. 

Ilie Ug$ are long, slender, and seven-jointed, except 
those of the first pair, which have but sLx, the genual, or 
fousibh, joint being absent. The tarsi of the first pair are 
divided into eight short articulations, while those of the 
rest have but three. There is probably some variation in 
the number of these articulations in different s])ecie8, since 
Walckenaer describes the tarsi of the three hinder pairs as 
^V 0 -jointed ; the first pair are far more slender than the 
rest, palpiform, and without any terminal claw; they 
appear, as it were, to be thrust out of their position by 
the great size of the maxilla}, and their basal joints seem 
to be jammed in over those of the second pair. The tarsi 
of the three hinder pairs terminate with three claws, of 
which those of the superior pair are the strongest and curved. 

The abdomen is of a long-oval form, composed of nine 
quasi segments, formed by a covering, both above and 
below, of so many transverse articulated corneous plates ; 
while the cartilaginous membrane on each side, between 
the lateral margins of the upper and lower plates, is 
continuous, not folded or articulate as in the Scorpionidea. 
This is a point to be noted, as it marks a transition to the 
abdominal type of the Araneidea. The first plate on the 
upper side forms a protective covering to the pedicle by 
which the abdomen is united to the cephalo-thorax, and 
makes the pedicle look broader than it really is. There 
is a double longitudinal row of impressed circular spots on 
the upper side, two (in a transverse line) on each corneous 
plate, except the first and last ; these impressed spots arc 
perhaps {)oints of attachment for muscular fibres. 

Beneath the abdomen, on the fourth and three following 
segmental plates, are eight stigmata in as many largish, 
shallow, circular impressions ; they are, however, imperfor- 
ate, and are j)robabIy, like those mentioned above, points for 
the attachment of muscles. The spiracmlar stigmata are four 
in number, two being placed beneath the hinder margin of 
each of the first and second sub-abdominal plates, one on 
each side of the median line; the genital aperture is 
under the hinder margin of the first plate, between the 
first two spiracular openings. Joined to the posterior extre- 
mity of the abdomen are three small cylindrical, post- 
abdominal segments, to which is attached a long setiform 
tail, variable in length, composed of a number of small 
articulations, and, like the legs and palpi, sparingly fur- 
nished with hairs ; at the extremity of the third post-abdo- 
minal segment, beneath the tail, is the anal opening. 

The eyes are eight in number : two placed transversely, 
near to each other, on the fore margin of the caput in the 
medial line, and three others in a triangular group on each 
side at its lateral angles, just above the insertion of the 
legs of the first pair. 

With regard to the Internal Steucturk of the Thely- 
phonids but little appears to have been ascertained. The 
respiration is pul mo-branchial ; the spiracular apertures 
being, as above stated, four in number, and situated in the 
position already mentioned. Their mode of reproduction 
is probably like that of the scorpions, ovo-viviparous, but 
this is coi^jecture only. 

General Observations.— The family Thelyphonides is 
exceedingly homogeneous, and comprises but a single 
genus, Thdyphonus (Latr.), of which twenty-nine species 
only have been recorded and described, — twenty-six in one 
of the latest works upon them, by A. G. Butler, Ann, and 
Mag. N, H, 1872, voL x. pp. 200-206, and Cistvla Ento- 
fnalogveOi 1873, p^ vi. pp. 129-132 ; and three others in 
a still more recent paper by the late Dr Stoliezka, Joum, 
As. Soe. Being., part iL No. 2, pi. xii. 

All the species of this small but remarkable group are 
oonftsed to the tropical regions of Asia, Amexios^ and 


Australasia^ no species having yet been recorded from Africa.. 
In size they vary from rather more than half an inch to % 
or 3 inches in length. Among other characters useful in 
the identification of the species, are the number and dif- 
ferential development of the various processes and denticu- 
lations of the palpal joints. Of their habits little is known, 
and much of that little is of a very recent date. Dr 
Stoliezka (l.c.) gives a short account of them, from which 
it appears that they are nocturnal or crepuscular, living by 
day in damp places under the bark of old trees ; when 
disturbed they hold up the palpi, as if for defence, and 
beat a rapid retreat, with the tail in an erect position. 
In this position of the tail we see a curious relationship to> 
the scorpions, but apparently without the same necessity, 
in the present instance, for such a position. They lie still 
when uncovered, evidently simulating (though of course 
unconsciously) a fragment of old bark or fungus. The first 
pair of legs act more as feelers than as organs of locomo- 
tion. In the presence of a sternal plate, the mode in which 
the abdomen is united to the cei)halo-thorax, and the struc- 
ture of the falces, Thelyphonids approach nearer than the 
scorpions to the structure of the true spiders, and, as we 
shall see, the family Phrynides is a transitional group 
bridging over some part of the gap between the two, 
while in the massive palpi (though imperfectly didactyle), 
and in some other respects, they show an unmistakable 
alliance to the scorpions. 

Family II. — Tartarides 

This family is nearly allied to the former — Thelypho- 
nides — but has a more elongated form. The cephalo- 
thorax is beak-like in front, and is also divided into two 
parts or segments ; the first comprises the caput, and the 
coalesced thoracic segments belonging to the first two paira 
of legs; the hinder part is the smallest, and comprises 
the second thoracic segments belonging to the third and 
fourth pairs, but no grooves or indentations mark the union 
of the segments, its surface being smooth and glossy. The 
abdomen is united to the cephalo-thorax by a stout pedicle, 
and is covered above and below, as in Thelyphonides, with 
eight or nine transverse, corneous, articulated plates, the 
upi)er series separated from the lower by a narrow 
divisional space, covered with a continuous cartilaginous 
integument. Beneath the fore part, at the hinder margin 
of the first sub-abdominal segment, a line-like fissure in 
the median line probably represents the opening to the 
reproductive organs ; near the fore margin of each of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth plates, in a transverse line, are 
two small elongated stigmata, thought at first to belong to 
the respiratory apparatus, but further examination seems 
to prove them to be, like the eight analogous stigmata in 
Thelyphonides, imperforate, and probably due to the same 
cause conjectured in regard to them. Two (or four) narrow 
slits, placed two and two symmetrically on each side of 
the genital aperture at the fore margin of the first and 
second segments, but very diflScult to be correctly ascer- 
tained, are probably the external openings to the respiratory 
organs ; these points, however, can hardly yet be .aaid to 
be satisfactorily determined. Two or three veiy narrow 
corneous rings, or post-abdominal articulations, support a 
caudal appendage, either slender, cylindrical, and bi-arti- 
culate, or of a largish, peculiar, sub -triangular form, 
articulated to a small foot-stalk. Eyes none, no traces 
even of eyes being visible. The falces are strong, of a 
fiattened cylindrical form, deeper than broad, projecting in 
the plane of the cephalo-thorax, and terminating widi a 
sharp, curved, movable fang at their upper extremity, the 
4ower extremity being rather pointedly prominent. 

The palpi are very strong, five-joint^ and each issues 
from a long, strong, nearly cylindrical basal joint or 
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maaeUlo^ the inner fore comer of which is prolonged into a 
sharp, strong point ; the other joints are armed varionsly 
with teeth^ the final, or digital, joint in one species has 
a longiah, but not very strong, spine beneath it, terminating 
with a small, apparently movable, curved claw. In these 
palpi we see a marked transition from the more apparent 
didactyle nature of those of Thelyphonides to those of the 
Phrynides, removing them further than the former, in this 
respect, from the Scorpiones. 

The Iffjs appear very similar to those of Thelyphonus ; 
they are seven-jointod ; those of the first pair are slender 
and evidently palpiform ; their tarsi are coui|>osed each of 
several (apparently ten) minute articulations, and devoid 
of terminal claws. Those of the other three jMiirs arc 
apparently inarticulate, and each ends wdth three simple 
curved claws, of which the inferior one is the smallest and 
most shari>ly bent ; the femora of these three pairs are all 
strong, those of the fourth pair inordinately so. The atrr- 
nal jdatei are very similar to those of Thelyphonus, but 
the hinder one is not so much developed, and the central 
corneous spot is not visible. 

This family, of small but exceedingly interesting blind 
Arachnids, contains but one at present known genus — 
KyctalojiB (Cambridge), and two species — N, crassicaudata 
(Id.) and JT. tenuicaudata (Id.) ; both are of a uniform 
pale yellow-brown colour, differing from each other, among 
other characters, in the markedly different form of the tail ; 
the length of the largest (probably, but not certainly 
ascertained to be, in the adult state) is but 2h lines. They 
are found under decayed leaves in Ceylon ; but nothing is 
yet know’n of their habits, nor of their internal structure 
and anatomy ; analogy, however, points to a similarity in 
this latter respect to Thelyphonus. 

Family III. — Phrynides, 

This is also a remarkably homogeaeous family, and 
although, undoubtedly, a near ally of the Thelyphonides, 
yet in its form it presents many typical characters of the 
Araneidea (figs. 23, 24, 25). 

With respect to External Structure, the body is short 
and broad instead of elongated, as in Thelyphonus and Ny eta- 
lops. The cephalo^thorax is flattened, of a round oval fonn, 
hollowed on the hinder margin, and often of a short heart or 
kidney shape ; its integument is hard, horny, granulose, and 
often tuberculose ; near the centre is a deep fovea, or pit- 
like indentation, from which other grooves and indentations 
radiate, showing the, now soldered up, junctional lines of 
the caput and thorax, and thoracic segments. In these 
characters of the cephalo-thorax the affinity of Phrynides to 
the Araneidea is very plainly indicated, as it is also in the 
sternal plate, around which the legs are articulated. 

The fafees are strong and somewhat cylindrical in form. 
They project in a line parallel to that of the cephalo-thorax, 
and each terminates with a strong curved denticulated fang, 
which is articulated to its upi>er extremity. The falces are 
toothed also on their under sides ; the denticulations of the 
falces and their fangs differ a good deal in different species, 
and form one of the best and most tangible characters for 
the determination of the species (see a |)aper on “ Phrynus,” 
by A. O. Butler, in Ann, and May, N, /X, Aug. 1873, pp. 
117-125, pis. 6, 7). In the usual position are two strong 
divergent maxillae^ each with a broad obtusely rounded 
apophysis at the fore extremity on the inner side ; from 
the extremity of each maxilla springs a long, strong palpus, 
in some species of great length, consisting of four or 
(reckoning the large terminal movable claw as a substan- 
tive joint) five joints. This palpus is armed variously with 
tubmlee, spines, and denticulations, especially on the 
cubital and radial joints, where several long, strong spines, 
opposed by the terminal claw (or digital joint), form a 


powerful grasping or raptorial organ, but one considerably 
further removed than the analogous portion of structure in 



Fio. S8.— rSrynvf iMdiia, Kooh. o, n, tiiovablH foiign or rlnwH on foil rth Joint of 
|Ni1nl ; k, le. formlnu, with cUwm. cc* on thiid joint, mudillHl ilidai’lyln nl«w ; h, 
oophnlo-thoimx ; a, fkloM ; e, nudoninn ; /, button at «n<J of ditto; h, h, e]r<M ; 
i, long iMilidfonii lng». 

Thelyphonus from the didactyle claw of the Sctirjiionidca. 
Between the maxillm, and issuing from the fore margin of 



the sternum, U a narrow, elongated tapering hMum^ in 
some species bifid at its extremity ; the presence of a d Is 
tinct sternal lip, or labium, is 
another marl^ of affinity to the 
Araneidea. 

The legs (seven-jointed) are long 
and gim^ly slender, though the 
co^ joints of the three hinder 
pairs are long and strong, and arti- p,o and of 

culated laterally to the sternum. i'Arrm 
The legs of tihe first pair are palpiform, and of great length 

II. — 37 
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And tenuity, the three terminal joints forming one long slen- 
der tapering portion, which is however subdivided into a 
great number of minute homogeneous articulations without 
any terminal claw ; each tarsus of the remaining three 
paifs is divided into three articulations, ending with two 
curved claws ; and in some species the tibial joint of the 
fourth pair is also tri-articulate. Probably the subdivision 
of the fourth pair of legs varies in other 8j)ccie8 also. The 
coxal joints of the first pair are, as it were, crushed in 
behind the maxillae and above the coxae of the second pair, 
as in Thelyphonus. The extreme articulation of each tarsus 
has a peculiarity never (it is believed) noticed before ; its 
upper side being covered, throughout its length, with a sepa- 
rate integumental plate, prolonged at its fore extremity into 
a corneous, slightly bent, claw-like apophysis, forming a 
kind of third claw above and between the two ordinary 
ones. These latter spring from a supernumerary or heel 
joint, which has a short, conical, tooth-like spur beneath 
it, representing the usual third claw in other groups. 

The eye.»^ eight in number, are placed in throe groups, 
forming a very obtuse angled triangle on the fore margin of 
the caput. Two eyes, seated transversely, and near together 
in the medial line, constitute the apex of the triangle, which 
is directed forwards; the other two groups are of three eyes 
each, closely grouped in a triangular form, one on each side, 
about parallel with the second pair of legs. 

The abdomen is oval, of a somewhat flattened form, and 
joined to the cei>halo-thorax by a narrow pedicle, showing, 
in this also, a near ai)proach to the Araneidea ; it consists 
of ten quasi-segments, or articulations, formed, as in the 
other families of the order, by a scries of upper and lower 
transverse corneous plates, having an, apparently continuous, 
cartilaginous integument between the two scries of plates, 
and terminating with a buttoii-like joint, or process, at its 
extremity. On the under side are two parallel rows of 
impressed spots, two, in a transverse line, in each of the 
fourth and three following sub -abdominal plates ; but, 
apparently, like the corresponding marks in Thelyphonus, 
imperforate. The onjans of gemration have their exter- 
nal orifice beneath the posterior margin of the first sub- 
abdominal i)late; and the external openings to the re- 
spiratory orgamy four in number, are situated, two beneath 
the posterior margin of the first, and two others beneath 
that of the second of these plates. The sternum is oval, 
and often superficially divided into several portions by 
various ridges and indentations. 

With regard to the Internal Structure of the Phry- 
nides, the respiratory system is pulino-branchial, the orifices 
to these organs being four in number, and placed as above 
mentioned. 

The 7i€rvous system^ according to Van der Hoeven, 
appears to bo very simple, consisting of a large thoracic 
bi-lobcd ganglion, from which four pairs of lateral nerves 
issue, while a double nervous chord runs back through the 
connecting pedicle into the abdomen, where it divides into 
two divergent branches, from which the various nerves are 
distributed to the different parts of the abdomen. 

General Remarks. — The family Fhrynides comprises 
but one genus, Phrynus (Olivier), which, according to the 
most recent publication upon it (A. Q. Butler, f.c, supra), 
includes twenty species only, all confined to the tropied 
regions of the world. The individuals of most of these 
species appear to be of rare occurrence, or, at least, but 
rarely observed, and the family has, comparatively speaking, 
received but little attention. It is, however, one of great 
interest and importance, and deserves more elaborate and 
careful treatment, especially in regard to its habits and 
internal anatomy, for it undoubtedly forms a plain passage 
from the Scorpionidea (through Thelyphonus and Nyctalops) 
to the true spiders (Aianeidea). The main external marks 


of affinity with this order have been noticed in speaking of 
the different portions of external structure of the Fhrynides. 

Order VIL — Araneidea. 

We have come now, by an easy transition from the 
Fhrynides, to the last order of Arachnids — Araneidea or 
True Spiders (figs. 26, 27, 28). And first, with regard to 



Fio. 20.— Spidnr (Ortm&ricf^^ea/ofciato, Koch). Adult male. 

their External Structure, they consist, like others of 
the sub-class Arachnida, of a body divided into two parts 
— cephalo-thorax and abdomen ; but these are united only 




Fio. 28. 


Fto. S7.— ; adult male, under tide, irflfti le{^ and one ]>a1pua 
truncate. /. itemum ; g, 0 , maxills : a. labium ; with r fangs of 

ditto ; one of ordinary sptnu^ular orifices (the correspg|iidentone on opposite 

side not lettered) ; genital aperture, leading, in the 4»nly to apennatie 

vessels ; 0 , 0 , spinners ; p, anal orifice ; t, t. extra )iair of splracular openings ; 
1, digital Joint of palpus; 2, jAlpal organs; S. radial Joint; 4, cubital; 5. 
humeral ; 0, axtllaiy. 

Flo- 28.— The same ; upper side of cephalo-thonu. a...a. coalesced thoracic seg* 
menta ; h. caput ; c, e, Ibices ; d, eyes ; c. central indentation. 

by a slender pedicle, and neither is segmented, ringed, 'or 
articulated, nor (in respect to the abdomen) covert with 
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horny plates^ except in two instances — LipkUUuM det^tor 
(Schiodte) and (but partially only) TetrahUmma medioeula- 
turn (Cambrid^), iMth exceedingly rare and remarkable 
species. The cephalo-thorax^ though undivided, yet shows 
by its various, and more or less strongly marked, converging 
grooves and indentations, that it is composed of the 
ordinary cephalic and thoracic segments soldered together ; 
and although these segments form but one undivided por- 
tion of structure, it is necessary to 8|)eak of it frequently 
by the names of its two portions— caput and thorax. The 
caput is almost always easily traced forming a kind of 
w^^ge-shaped }K>rtion, jammed (as it were) into the first 
of the thoracic segments, and giving one the idea, in most 
cases, of its fore part having been to a greater or loss extent 
truncated or loi)ped off (fig. 28, h). Similarly the last of tlie 
four thoracic segments has the appearance of having been 
driven in to meet the caput, all the segments thus converg- 
ing, on the up|>er side, towards a common fovea, or more or 
less deej) central indentation (fig. 28, r), and on the under 
side forming a sternum (or sternal plate), in which, however, 
no appearance of segmentation is generally visible Injyond 
small eminences opposite to the articulation of the legs, 
with which the number of the thoracic segments, as seen 
above, agrees. The integument of the cephalo-thorax is 
either hard, horny, or coriaceous, generally more or less 
clothed with hairs and bristles, and sometimes, though 
more rarely, with tubercles and spines ; occasionally it is 
perfectly smooth and glabrous. The eyes, when present, 
are two, four, six, or eight, and are very variously, but always 
symmetrically, disposed on the fore |)art of the caput (figs. 
28, 29, 30). The number and general position of the eyes 
form valuable characters for the for- 
mation of genera; while their rela- 
tive size is strongly characteristic cf 
species. The eyes of spiders, like 
those of other Arachnids, arc alw^ays 
simple. 

The fcyx, eight in number, arc arti- 
culated tothe sternal plate (mentioned 
alK)ve) which forms the under side 
of the cephalo-thoiax : in one genus, — • 

however {Mmgrammopt'By Cauiur.), 
found in Ceylon and Australia, no sternum projKjrly so 
called exists, the legs being articulated to the continuous 
under side of the cephalo- 
thorax. Except in one or two 
species the legs are seven-jointed, 
and variously furnished with 
hairs, bristles, and spines. Many 
spiders have a kind of pad of 
closely set papillic-form hairs 
beneath the extremity of the 
tarsi of some or all the legs, and 
often extending along the whole 
of the under side of the joint. 

This pad enables the spider to 
run over smooth vertical sur- 
faces, acting as a kind of sucker, 
partly by atmospheric pressure, 
and ])artly (Mr Blackwail thinks 
wholly) by means of a viscid 
secretion from th^ papilhe-form pio. 80. — Cftput of Woldtenaera 
haArs. Each tarsus ends with *‘*^’'*”* 

either two or three more or less 

carved or bent claws, commonly (but not alw*ays) pectinate 
or finely denticulated ; these (with other oppos^ serrated 
claws, in some groups) are us^ in traversing their webs, 
aqd as hooks to give a tension to the line of their snares 
by alternately pressing and straining upon tbem; the 
spines and bristtes are used also in many cases in the actual 




construction of the silken snares in which spiders entrap 
their prey. The spines on the legs of some spiders which 
excavate cylindricid holes in the earth (lined with silk and 
closed with a hinged lid) are very strong, and well suited 
for digging out the soil. The males of some species a^n, 
have a curious row of short, closely set, curved, spiny 
bristles along a })ortion of the up|>er side of the metatarsi 
of the fourth pair of legs ; the use of this row of bristles 
(called the ccUamutrum) is alluded to further on. The 
length of the legs in spiders (both actual and relative) is 
very various ; and the differences between thorn, as well as 
their armature and terminal claws, furnish valuable charac- 
ters, often generic, and always inqmrtaut in the determina- 
tion of s|)eciea. 

The /a/cea, two in number, are articulated immediately 
below the fore margin of the caput; their direction is 
various, ranging from a lino parallel to the plane of the 
ce}ihalo-thorax to one perpendicular to it; they are in 
general o])poscd to each other, and in most coses are armed 
with tooth on their inner surface, eMi>ecially towards the 
extremities ; each also terminates with a movable curved 
fang, which, when not in nse, is (ot^’ording to its mode of 
articulation) folded down cither across the inner side of 
the extremity of the falx, or (as in one extensive family, 
Theraphoude») Imck wards along its length ; by means of 
thc.so fangs, which are internally channelled and perforated 
at tlieir extromitios, a ]K)ison secreted within the caput is 
instilled into the wound made by them, proving, no doubt, 
fatal to the sjudor’s prey, and often nearly so to human 
beings. Not to dwell upon tlie, ])robably exaggerated, 
accounts of the Tarantula, there are woll-autheziticated 
instances of recent date in regard to the very deadly nature 
of the poison of quite a small 8j>ider, Lathrodevtua KatifiO 
(LI. Powell), found in New Zealand {Trana, N, Z, Jnalit, 
iii. p. 5G ; also Id. ii. p. 81, and iii. p. 29). A larger 
EurojK>an species of the same genus, Z. oculattus (Wolck.), 
also bears the reputation of being venomous. 

The maxilUt are a conspicuous, os well as an important, 
jjortion of structure in the Araneidea ; they are two strong 
pieces situated immediately behind the falces, exceedingly 
varied in form and strength, and articulated to the fore 
side of the sternum l>etween the basal joints of the first 
pair of legs. Their real direction is always divergent, i.c., 
outwards from each oilier, but as in most cases the inner 
extremity is ]»roduced into an apophysis of greater or less 
size (sometimes following the dircr:tion of the maxilla, 
sometimes curved so tliat its extremity almost touches that 
of the ojiposite maxilla), the maxilla itself often seems lost 
in the part which projects from it. Owing to this, the 
palpus which springs from each maxilla, although really 
always bpritiging/roru its fxtremity^ ap]>carH more frequently 
to issue from iia oulrr aide ; and, in fact, it can hardly in 
those cases bo descriljed (without learling to some con- 
fusion) as issuing in any other way. The form of the 
maxillaj, together with the afjparent jjoint of palfial issue, 
constitutes one of the most valuable characters for the 
establishment of genera. 

The jKilpi, issuing from the maxillm as just described, 
are two (in both sexes of niany^ and in the female sex of 
species, leg-like) limbs, of five or (counting the basal 
joint — maxilla — to which each is articulated) six joints ; 
in the female spider the palpi generally end with a single, 
and sometimes denticulate, curved claw ; in some instances, 
however, there is no terminal (lalpal claw ; but in the male, 
the third {cuUtal) and fourth (rar/ial) joints of the jjalpi 
are (the former often, the latter always) characterised by 
prominences, spiny apophyses, or protuberances, which 
furnish some of the strongest, as well as most tan^ble, 
specific characters of that sex ; the last (or digital) joint of 
each palpus (in the male spider) is generally more or less 
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concave, and always includes, either within its concavity calamistrum has been proved by Mr Blackwall to be pe 
or articulated to its under side, a (frequently complex) carding, or teasing and curling, of a pecul^ kind of silk, 
congeries of corneous lobes, spines, and spiny processes, in secret^ and emitted from the fourth pair of spinners ; 
some instances articulated to each other so as to be capable when thus prepared this silk becomes adhesive, from its 
of b%ing opened out as by hinges. These arc not developed minutely divided and elastic fibres ; and, disposed about 
until the spider arrives at maturity. Up to that period the lines of the spiders* snares, it renders more easy the 
the digital joint has a tumid and somewhat semi-diaphanous entanglement and capture of their prey. Immediately 
appearance, and, although commonly smaller, bears the above the spinners is a small nipple-like prominence which 


same general form that it has after maturity. These pro- 
cesses, or, as they are called, palpal orgaru^ are connected 
with the process of reproduction — the fecundation of the 
female. This subject, however, we shall have occasion to 
refer to again. The pal])i arc generally furnished more or 
less with hairs, bristles, and s 2 )inos, like the legs ; and like 
them, also, are reproduced after accidental loss. 

The labium is also another important 2)ortion of structure ; 
it is situated at the fore extremity of the sternum, between 
and in front of (or rather beneath) the maxilla3; it is of varied 
form and size, and stojqnng the gap between the maxillm, 
it com])letes with them the inferior and lateral boundaries 
of the mouth, the falces forming its upper limits. The 
labium is always present, except in a new and very remark- 
able Brazilian spider, Apluintochilus Rogerdi (Cambr.), in 
which the labium is wanting, and yet not wanted, because 
the maxillie, in this instance, close up to each other, leav- 
ing no gap between them. 

Between the labium and falces is another portion of 
structure, the tongm; it is, no doubt, by the aid of this 
that the act of swallowing the juices of insects, when 
expressed by the falces and maxilliJc, is eiTocted ; that, 
in fact, the sjuder eats without being choked. No use 
hitherto has been made of the tongue in spiders for 
purposes of classification, but the form of the labium is 
very useful for the characterisation of genera. These parts 
— falces, maxillm, labium, and tongue — thus complete the 
mouth-parts of a spider. 

The sternum has already boon mentioned ; its form 
varies from oval to heart-shaped, and sometimes somewhat 
pentagonal ; its convexity also varies considerably ; its use 
in classification is rather limited, but with its clothing of 
hairs, bristles, or pubescence, or its sometimes glabrous 
nature, it generally has some specific iin 2 )ortance. In one 
known genus only, as mentioned above, is the sternum 
wanting. 

The abdouhen is exceedingly varied in form in different 
families ; it is united to tho cephalo-thorax by a short 
narrow pedicle, and generally terminates with organs for 
spinning ; in one S 2 )ecies, Liphistius desuitor (?) (Schiddte), 
the spinners are placed near the anterior part of the under 
side of the abdomen ; and in another, Mutusca mammosa 
(Cambr.), one pair only are so placed, the rest occupying 
the ordinary position. The number of spinners varies — 
two, four, six, or eight \ they are placed in 2 )airs, and when 
a fourth pair is present it is, usually as a single one, united 
throughout its length (but >vith often a lino of division 
visible), and occui)ying a transverse i) 08 ition in front of 
the rest. It is but very lately that spiders have been 
observed with two spinners only; see “ Si)iders of Palestine 
and Syria,** 0. P. Cambridge, Proc. Zool. Soc. 1872, p. 
260 ; Ann, and Mag, N, H, 1870, pp. 414-417, Ibid, 

The spinners consist of from one to three joints, and 
vary greatly in size and structure, os well as in number, 
but ^eir use in classification has not hitherto been as 
great as might have been expected; generally they are 
separate, but in TetraUemma (Cambr.) they are enclosed in 
a kind of corneous sheath. Those of the fourth pair when 
present (which they are in both sexes) are correlated, but 
in genei^ only in the female sex, with the calamistrum, 
or double series of curved bristles before mentioned, on the 
metatarsi of the fourth pair of legs. The function of the 


indicates the anal orifice. 

The abdomen is covered with a continuous integument 
neither annulate nor segmentate ; in one species, however 
(before mentioned), demltor (Schiodte), the upper 

side has a longitudinal series of transverse corneous plates, 
like those of the Phrynides ; and something of a similar kind^ 
but less marked, is observable in TetraUemma medioculatmi 
(Cambr.), a very rare and remarkable little spider found in 
Ceylon. The epidermis of the abdomen is of various 
kinds and consistency in different groups, sometimes 
excessively thin and tender, at other times tough and 
coriaceous, and sometimes hard and horny, with a varied 
armature and clothing of hairs, bristles, pubescence, 
tubercles, and spines, sometimes being, however, perfectly 
bare and glabrous; its colours, also, and the patterns 
produced by their distribution, vary exceedingly. Under- 
neath tho fore extremity of the abdomen are placed the 
external openings to the respiratory organs ; these apertures 
consist of a narrow slit or orifice under the fore edge of 
round or oval scale-like plates, placed on each side of the 
median lino ; such plates are in some spiders four in 
number, but for the most part only two. Other sjuracular 
openings also exist in many spiders, both at tho anterior 
part of the under side (fig. 28, f, t) and near the spinners 
(Siebold), but these are usually far less perceptible than 
the others before mentioned, and often discoverable with 
groat difficulty. The ordinary pair of spiracular plates are 
in general very conspicuous, commonly differing in colour 
from the surrounding surface, and sometimes slightly 
pubescent. They occupy each side of the median line at the 
extreme fore part of the under side of the abdomen ; and 
between them is, in the male spider, a very minute orifice 
which leads to tho seminal organs; while in the same 
situation in the female is an aperture usually rather 
conspicuous, always of characteristic form, and often 
furnished with a corneous process of greater or less 
development. This aj^erture is the vulva, and the process 
(when present) probably has the function of an ovipositor. 
The form and structure of this aperture is of great use in 
I the determination of species, but until the female spider 
I attains maturity no aperture at all is visible. The orifices 
to the breathing organs are fringed with hairs or lashes, 
and open and close by an internal muscular arrangement. 
The other pair of spiracular plates, when present, are in 
some cases close behind those just above mentioned, but 
more commonly at some distance further towards the 
hinder extremity of the abdomen. 

On the upper side of tbe abdomen may be seen in many 
spiders several impressed spots or dots, differing in number 
and position in different genera and "species, but always 
placed symmetrically. These, considered by Treviranus as 
stigmatic openings, are probably indicated points of fixture 
for muscles beneath the integument, being apparently imper- 
forate. Smaller puncture-like marks are also often visible 
on the under side, and are perhaps similarly caused. The 
hairy clothing of the abdomen (as well as of the cephalo- 
thorax and other parts), variously tinted and coloured, 
gives the specific pattern to the spider from its diversified 
^stribution ; and when such clothing is absent, the pattern 
is often equally distinct and varied, arising in such cases 
from a pigment in the coats of the integument itself. ' 
Internal Organisation.— The Muscular System of 
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•piders is very siinilar to that of the rest of the Arti- 
ciilata. The muscles are formed of numerous parallel 
fibres traversed by very marked striae ; these muscles are 
attached to the different portions of the tegumentary 
system, and move the various parts of the b^y by the 
contraction of their fibres. Those whicli set in motion the 
falces, the maxillae, and the coxae of the legs, are attached 
to the thorax, and radiate to all these parts from a centre, 
marked externally by what has been before 8f»oken of as 
the tJiaracic inderUation, or fovea. The other joints of the 
legs move, one after the other, by moans of small and 
exceedingly fine muscles, of the two kinds ordinarily 
known as ejttensors^ to raise the joint, and Jiexors^ to lower 
it. All these muscles act with great rapidity, and enable the 
logs to move in every direction according to the mode in 
which the various joints arc articulated. The differences 
in the relative strength and volume of the muscles are 
ver}’ great ; those, for instance, by which the fangs of the 
falces are moved are exceedingly powerful ; the abtlomen 
being generally soft, its integument does not furnish such 
firm points of attachment as that of the thoracic rog^jn, 
and yet the spider can move its al>domen with the greatest 
case in every direction, llcneath the integument, at tlio 
fore j>art of the under side, two ligaments are attached to a 
membranous plate, situated under the branchial o]M;rculuin, 
and at the hinder part, round the ring which encircles the 
spinners and the anus. The fore half of these ligaments is 
cartilaginous, while tlie hinder half is coin|K)sed of con- 
tractile muscular fibres, and by means of those muscles the 
spider moves its abdomen. Two other pairs of muscles may 
also be particularly mentioned, — one jjair inserted under the 
membrane in the junctional jiedicle, the other leading round 
the respiratory organs: the office of these is to open or close 
the branchial ojKjrcula, and to <lraw tljo sexual organs Wck- 
wards or forwards. The spinners are moved by special 
muscles similar to those of the legs. (Sinum, J/iM, d, A m/yn.) 

The Orijansof UujcHtim consist of a large sac, or stomach jilaml in 
the cavity of the cenhalo- thorax, and fastened to its arch by a strong 
Tiiuscle ; this muscle iNMweH round and through the stomachal aac ; 
intv the stomach a tul>e (o sophagus) leads from the mouth, and 
from it ten lateral branches or ctoca (five on either side) issue, jiossing 
down the sides to the origin of the legs, and, curving round, end in a 
reservoir placed below tlie stomach. This reservoir is connected 
with the stomach by the mu.Hcde mentioned alxivo, and divided from 
it by a solid plate into which this muscle is inserteU ; it, in fact, 
forms a kind of second or lower stomach into wliirh the juices form- 
ing the sj»ider’8 food are forcefl from the upjtcr one by muscular 
action. 

Out of the stomach the alimentaiy juices go into a tul>e or intes- 
tine, which is much coiitractod in size in twssing through the junc- 
tional pedicle into the abdomen, but enlarges a little within the 
latter ; this tube curves over for some distance in a line jiarallel with 
the dorsal integument ; it ihen drops down suddenly, forming a 
lar^ loop, and so passes into a Urge rounded ]M)uch (rectum), in 
which the undigested portions of fow collect, and thence pass out 
through the anus, situated, as before observed, at the extremity of 
the abdomen just above the spinners. The abdominal intestine is 
imbedded in a mass of fat^ globulea, from which bile U secreted ; 
the bile passing by means of buUry ducts (into which urinary ormns 
alao ponr their contents) into the rectum. Digestion is effected by 
means of a gastric juice secreted by appropriate glands between the 
Uteral ceca, and thence poured into tne stomach (Simon, l,c,, after 
Dn^). 

Walckenaer, /ms. ApL, following Treviranns, gives a slightly 
different account of the digestive apparatus of Tegtmaria domedica 
( Waksk. ) Probably a certain amount of variation would Im found in 
the detaUa of form and structure of the stomach and intestinal canal, 
and other omns of digeetion, in different species ; but the mnetsl 
pUn of the digestiTe amuf^ent is the same. It is an onaecided 
qnaetion whether the oeaophagna of spiders can pM any substance 
except the juices of their prey. See 0. P. Cambridge in EtUomoh- 
ffULmmjt 1370, pp. 05-0/ ; and Ann, and Mag, N, H,, Dec. 1372 ; 
aiS F. Kiloek, A, Oct 1372. 

Orgtm$ ef (hrtniatium,-^AM in eome other gronpe of Arachnids a 
setwg neenlar tnbe or veasel (divided into fonr chambers) * runs 

* Oaperide (Mtndmmtr la cbreMUdion dm U$ Amnkidu 

$aan Lgeom\ in deseriUbg the donal vasstl of a young lyoosa, aayi 


along beneath the doraal integument of the abdomen, following the 
integumental curve ; thia doraal vessel (or heart) varies in form in 
different species, and is enveloped in a fine fibrous tissue, which forms 
% ferkardium,^ The several chambers of the heart communicate 
with the iierioardium by means of small elongated orifices (anrioulo- 
ventricles) placed at the constrictions where the chambers are 
separated from each other ; through these orifices the vital fluid 
passes la/o, but cannot imss ovJt of the heart This latter oj^ration 
IS efieoted by the contraction of tlie heart, wliioh forces tlie fluid 
forwards into a tulie or artery issuing from the first chamber ; this 
tulie— aorta— ^Misses through the juncticiial i^diclo, and entering 
the thorax, divides into three pairs of arteries. The up^ier pair follow 
the dorsal line and give off blood-vessels to tlie eyes, tlie falces, and 
other }iart8 of the mouth ; tlie second ]iair, ititenefed to mvo nourish- 
ment to those ]iart8, pass over the stoninch ; and the third are 
imbedded beneath that organ, and omit arteries to the legs, extend- 
ing to the very extremity of each. Tliese three pairs of arteries 
reunite forwards and form a collar round the cerebral ganglion ; 
and from thence a tulie’ — alKioniinal or jtosterior aorta — passes liaok- 
wanis under the ganglia through to the abdomen, continuing quite 
to the spinners ; this tul)o furnislioH numerous branches to tlie 
organs which it {masses in its course. From the general idrculation 
tlie vital fluid is brought into tw'o largo longitudinal reservoirs 
within the lower face ot the aUlometi, hv means of sinuses or canals 
funned by the intiTHtices of the inuHefiN ; these anastomose and 
jMUir their contents into tlw» reservoirs just above mentioned ; from 
tliem the fluid* peiietmtos the branchial organs, and bidng there 
rcoxygenated, is carried back to the ]>eri(‘ar(liuni by four brancho- 
cardiac vessels ; from thence it paHses into the liori^ai vessel or heart 
through the auriculo-vnitriclcs^ above named. Muscular contrac- 
tions and dilatjilions apprar to be the moans by whicli the fluid is 
propelled thnmgh the sinuses that bring it to tlie branchitil organs 
lor oxygenation (Hinion, /.r., alter Kmilo Ulanchard, snd Dug^-s). 

As has been already observed in several notes, tliere is some 
difl'ereiice between the above account of tlic circulatory system and 
that given by ClapaWcIe ; probably the organs of circulation vary 
somewhat in different RjKJcirH, One jioint of diflcrence, however, 
lictween the alsive and (flapnredo’s description is of importance, that 
is, the diffcreni'o which is mentioned in note (4) below. The idea 
that the blood “ |)enct rates " the branchial oigans may have been 
led up to by the apfiarcntly unfounded, but i oulidently pronounced 
opinion that these organs were true aiialogiies of the lungs of the 
\ ertidirata ; whereas, if the blood do<*s n.)t pemdrate thrni, but is 
merely oxygenated in its general {NisHage by and round them, their 
real trmflieary nature (as hisjuis to Is; the better opinion now) is 
strongly con liriiicd ; and hence the hitherto widely-received division 
of Araminids into ;//////# wm/'i/ am! trachrnrit^ based upon the idea of 
the distinct nature of the jniWo-branchia* from the tracliea*, falls to 
tlie ground ; the more esjiecially since, whatever the difl’orenco may 
lie between th<^ ordinary tracheie and the pulnio-braiichiu;, both are 
found in the same individual, in the order wc are now considering 
— Araneidea. 

Organs of Jtrnpirntion , — From what lias just been said, it seems 
hardly projsT to base any definition of the respiratory organs of 
spiders on the sujqKMcil eHMc*nlial distinction between the pulnio- 
bruiichhe and tracheii*. Huch ditrercnce as there is, and it is indeed 
an important one, seems to bo this, that whereas the trachea* are 
len|(thetie4 tubes, whi«’h convey the air in very small volumes to 
diflerent tiarts of the Issly, and so oxygenate tfie vital fluid in its 
{tassage, the pulmo- branchiae are modified tracliea:, localising, so to 
s|H*ak, within a i>eciiliarly funiislied sac, a conKiderahle volutiio of 
air in the immeciiate course of the large sinuses, in which the iiscfl- 
up vital fluid is re-collected previous to its return to the doraal 
vessel. This arrangement, no doubt, marks a higher state of organisa- 
tion than is by tliose Articiilata furnished with merely 

simple tr^hen* ; it U a progiciw from a diffused t^i a localised system, 
but still it seems essentially distinct from the lungs of vertebrates, 
in which the Mood in carried to the air and permeates every portion 
of the air-vessels^ and not the air to the blood, as is really tne case 
in regard to both the pulmo-branchitt and trachcie of spiders. It is 
not a matter, lierhaps, of prime im|>ortance, but if the above views 
lie correct, it would seem ricitcr to relinquish the name of pulino- 
braiichiie, since there is not only no real analogy to the lungs of a 

that at that age no such chambers exist, snd questions whether or not 
the chambered form such as Newport snd Blanchard have described in 
the scorpion, does or does not exist In the adult Lycosa. Vide supra^ 
p. 286, on the heart of the scorpion. 

* The existence of thia is also questionerl by ClajiaWde, who speaks 
of the heart as placed ** not in a distinct organ — iiericardium— but in a 
certain indefinite space — lacnne p^ricardiqne " {Le.) 

* daparede could not find this in Lycosa (2.c.) 

* ClaparMe {lx,) says, on the contrary, that the blood “never pene- 
trates between the leaves {feudlaU) of the respiratory organs,*' but is 
reoxjrgenated in its close passage by them. 

* Clmparede says that all the fluid which comes from the respiratory 
orguis passes into tha heart through iht foremost pair of these openings. 
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mammal, but just as little to the gills of a fish. We would propose, 
therefore, to distinguish these modified and localised tracheal sacs 
by the name of Bac4rcLchea^ the ordinary ones being designated 
tub€4rachex. 

In some spiders. Theraphosides (including the giant spiders of 
the family better known as Mygalides), the respiratory organs are 
solely sac -IrkcheoB ; those are in this case four in number, and placed 
in two pairs on the lower side of the abdomen. Their external 
orifices are protected by spiracular plates (as before noticed); in 
other spiders there is, close in front of each of the foro'pair of sac- 
trachese, an orifice leading to tube-trachoffi. In some few spiders a 
kind of supernumerary spiracular slit or opening is visible near to 
the ordinary one, but not always similarly placed. A pair of 
others are also visible close behind tlie sexual aperture in Camhridgea 
/oHciala (L. Koch) (fig. 27, ^ t). These openings probably lead to 
otlicr tube trachea*. We have also noticed slit- like oj>enin^ similar 
to those above mentioned in some undescribed species of Drassides, 
and some ahso exist in the well-known European spider, Argyroneda, 
aquaiica,^ Tracheal openings also exist, according to Siobold, near 
the spinners. The sac-trachea*, of spiders are of the same construction 
as the organs described as pulmo-branchiftjin the family Scorpionidos. 
The following short description is abstracted from £. Simon, l,c., 
following Emile Blanchard “ The respiratory apparatus is con- 
tained in sacs beneath the stigmata ; those sacs are globular and 
flattened, formed by a silvery white membrane. Each of them con- 
tains a body not fastened to the walls of the sac, but lodged as in a 
chamber; this body is compo.sed of sixty or seventy plates (lamella*) 
lying one upon another like the leaves of a book. Each one of these 
ap})arGnt is in fact itself a fiattened sac, with an opening on 
its lower side communicating wiUi the outer air admitted through 
the spiracular orifices. The walls of these numerous sacciform 
lamellflo consist of two membranes of different composition, the 
inner one hard, the other soft, and between them is a very fine 
strong network analogous to the spiral thread of the trachcaj of 
insects.” 

The inspiration and expiration of air in those sac-tracheie arc 
offoctod in a very simple manner. To the outer wall of the sac a 
broad and strong ligament is attached ; tliis ligament ascends across 
the abdomen, and is fixed to the walls of the heart. Each move- 
mont of this organ, diastole or systole, strains or slackens the 
ligament, which in its turn raises or lowers the tracheal sac, and 
by these means the air is either drawn into or exjirusscd from it(E. 
Simon, after E. Blanchard). 

According to Treviranus, /.c. (vide Jones, Aninu Kingdom, p. 416), 
who, however, makes them four pairs on each sicie, there are, 
in the Araneidoa, four pairs of spiracles (four on each side of the 
oephalo-thorax) situated immediately above the insertions of the 
le^. He also notes four stigmata (in two pairs) on the upjier 
side of the abdomen, and a pair on the under side ; the former un- 
doubtedly exist, in some species at least, but the latter appear to bo 
im])erforate, and are probably only points of muscular attachment. 
It docs not appear that the trachea! leading from the thoracic 
spiracles have ever been traced ; they are, perhaps, exceedingly 
delicate in their walls, and jirobably of no groat length, and hence 
after deatii, when tho air has loft tnom, they would be exceedingly 
difficult to detect. There remains much, doubtless, to bo yot dis- 
oovered in regard to these and other minute details of the internal 
organisation of spiders. 

The Nervous System . — In tho order Acaridea, as it has been above 
observed, the nervous matter is concentrated into one large mass or 
ganglion, whence it branches out to tho rest of the body. In the 
l^cnogonidea the nervous system consists of a longitudinal series 
of large ganglia, of which the four abdominal ones are sessile. In 
the Scmpionidcs, also, it consists of a longitudinal series of eight 
ganglia distributed throughout the whole body, and united by a 
txiplo nervous chord ; and now in the Arauddea (as in the Solpu- 
giaea, Thelyphonidca {Phrynidcs), and indeed in tho Phalarigidea 
also), wo seem to have a compound of these two modifications. Thus, 
in the Arancidea tho nervous matter is, in general, concentrated into 
two masses, ouo placed within the fore part of the cephalo-thorax, 
just above the oesophagus ; this (the cephalic or so-called cerebral) 
ganglion sends out fine nervous threads to the eyes, falces, and 
labium ; the other mass (thoracic ganglion) is situated just behind 
the former, and occupies a largo portion of the thoracic cavity ; it 
ia of a flattened disc shape, and is united to tho cephalic ganglion 
by short but broad oonneotors, forming a narrow collar round the 
oesophagus. This thoracic ganglion is formed by an approximation 
and solaering together of the diflferont ganglia which exist sei^a- 
rately in the scorpions. A proof of this is mrnished by the fact. 


^ In a recent paper, **Uober die Respirationsorgane der Araneeu,” 
by Philipp Bertkau, ArcA. /. NaU, xxxviii. pp. 208-233, pi. 7, 
recorded, Xodl» Rsewd., ix. p. 206, which the present writer has not 
had an opportunity of studying, the author appears to have come to the 
same general oonclusions on the respiratory system of spiders as those 
above mentioned, and also to have discovered, in some spiders, other 
orifices leading to tube-trachen in front of the spinners. 


that in the young of some of Uie Araneidea, furrow's of greater or 
less depth snow the junctional points of the different ganglia. 

From the thoracic ganglion lateral nerves issue to the legs and 
palpi ; besides which a fascia of nerves luns backwards through the 
pedicle into the abdomen, and these subdividing, branch out to all 
its different organs (Simon, l.c,) A modification of the above exists 
in the Thera^osides, where there is a special enlargement, or 

S nglion, just within the fore part of the abdomen, before the nervous 
icia suMivides and branches out into that part of the body ; pro- 
bably this modification would be met with also in many other spiders 
(Cuvier’s n. Kirtgdom, ]»1. 2, Arachnides ; and Treviranus, l.c., pi, 
6, fig. 46). 

The Organs of Reproduction in the fcmile consist of two long 
ovaria placed longitudinally within the ventral surface of the abdo- 
men ; these unite and form a short broad oviduct, having an 
external opening of various form beneath the up 2 )cr end of the 
abdomen between tho spiracular orifices, as before noted under the 
head of external structure. 

In the male the organs for the secretion of the seminal fluid 
consist of two long narrow convoluted tubes, occupying the same 
relative situation as the ovaria in the female, and also 0}>euing out- 
wardly through a common but exceedingly minute orifice in a similar 
position. No intromittent organ has been discovered in any instance ; 
and it is not long since that the probable way in wliicb the impreg- 
nation of the female takes place (at least in some cases) has been at 
all certainly noted. It has been before remarked that the peculiar 
corncouB lobes and spiny processes connected with the digital joint of 
the palpi— pnl])al organs®— in tlie male, are used in the course of 
copulation ; but aranoologists were not (and probably are not now) 
agreed as to their real olfice in generation. A distinguished author, 
Mr John Blackwall, went so far as to prove, as be believed, by a series 
of carefully conducted experiments, that the seminal organs of tho 
male spider, above described, are in some cases wholly unnecessary for 
the impregnation of tlie female — at least so far as any external use or 
application is coneornod — and that tho |mlpal organs are the ofilcioiit 
agents in tho improgiiation of the female s\Adev {Report of Brit. Assoc, 
1841, pp. 68, 69). This, however, seemed to bo contrary to all reason 
and analogy, and led to the hypothesis that there was some communi- 
c.itioii by a duct or ducts between the spermatic vessels in tho abdo- 
men and the palpal organs (Hermann, 1868 ; Vcrhandlung d. Zool. 
Hot. Gesellsch, in Wien, xviii. pp. 923, ct. scq.) This idea, however, 
apjHJarod to bo negatived by the failure of Duges and other eminent 
anatomists to discover any duct in tho palpus, where, if present, it 
would be comparatively easy to find, Another hypothesis — 
grounded on tlie fact that the {mlpal organs have in some cases been 
observed to bo applied ropeatooly to the mouth between their 
miraorous applications to the vulva — was, that there might be some 
duct through which the spermatic fluid could pass into the alimen- 
tary canal, and eo bo conveyed to the oesophagus, and thus be taken 
from the mouth by means of the above-mentioned application to it 
of the imlpi. The discharge of tho spermatic fluid in birds into tho 
lower intestine appeared to support the possibility of this hypothesis 
being true (0. P. Cambridge, Trans. N. Z. InstU., vol. vi. 1873, p, 
190). Another opinion, long since, and even now, held by some 
araohnologists, is that the male spider collects the seminal fluid 
with its palpal organs into the concavity of the digital joint from 
tho minute orifice above noted ; but no instance has ever been 
noticed in wliicli a spider has been detected in such an employment 
of its palpi. An instance has been recorded in which there were 
during repeated embraces, and at each embrace a perfect 

apparent coition was eflected between tho sexual apertures of the 
male and female spider, the palpi not J>eing used at all (0. P. Cam- 
bridge, l.c., p. 191). Other arachnologiste, again, have recently 
observed that the male spider before the act of copulation ** emits 
from the sexual a[)erture a drop of sperma on a kind of small web 
made for the pur^se, which drop he then takes up in the genital 
bulb of the palpi^’ (A. Menge, Ueber die Lebensw. a, Arachn. p. 86 ; 
and A. Aussorer, Beob. ueber die Lehensw. der Sfinnen, p. 194). 
This would appear to settle the question ; but while, at the same 
time, it is remarkable that an obsenrer so accurate in observation 
and so painstaking as Mr Blackwall should never have observed 
male spiders taking the spermatic fluid from the abdominal aperture, 
as stated by Menge some tliirty years a^, it is also remarkaUe 
that Mr Blackwall should unconsciousTy afford the strongest 
evidence in favour of the facts mentioned by Menge and Ansserer. 

Diig^, in suggesting, long since, that the male spider took the 
somind fluid from the aperture in the abdomen with its palpi, asked 
whether the palpal organs may not alternately act as ai|«DMrbing 
siphon and an ejaculatory organ. Mr Blackwall (Jour. Linn. Soc., vil) 
mentions this question of Dug^ and then states a fact which at once 
answers the first part of it in the affirmative, and tends to confirm 

® These organs are not developed until the last moulting of the spider’s 
skin, and their development (unmistakable when complete) is an 
unerring sign of the spider’s sex and maturity. Until this period the 
digital joint is more or less rounded and tumid, but it can even then 
seldom be mistaken for that of a female spider. 
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Menge*t and Aiiaierer*t atatemant : ** A male Agdtm lahyrimMM 
confined in a phial, apun a email web, and among the linea of which 
it was eompoera I pmeired that a drop of white milk-like fluid 
waa anspended ; how it had been depoaited there I cannot explain, 
bnt I obaervod that the ajuder, by tne alternate application of ita 
pdnal omna, speedily imbibed the whole of it'* 

That the spermatic fluid is conreyed to the female parts of genera- 
tion by the male palpi is thus pretty certain ; and it teems not 
improbable that there are more modes than one by which the palpi 
are supplied with the fluid. See also critical observations on this 
subject by Dr T. Thorell, 1873, Synonyms of Enrop, Spid, pp. 591^ 
595. 

Before concluding our remarks on the internal structure 
of the Araneidea, two of their special properties must bo 
shortly noticed — the secretion of the poison injected into 
Ihe wounds made by the fangs of the falres, and the 
secretion of the matter emitted as silken threads through 
the spinning organs. ' 

The poison is secreted in two small elongated sacs 
(one for each of the falces), situated within the cephalo- 
thorax on either side of the alimentary canal ; the 
sacs arc connected with a membranous channel in 
each of the falces, the channel running completely through 
the fang, from an orifice near the end of which the jioison 
is pressed out by the spider in the act of wounding its 
prey. On the venomous nature of the poison some 
remarks have already been made. As to ita venom in 
British spiders, see “Blackwall’s Ex]»criments,” Trans, 
Linn, tSoc.^ xxi. pj». 31-37. The result of these interesting 
ex(>eriment8 is contrary to the generally received idea as to 
the great virulence of spider poison. 

The ejctemal spinning organs have been mentioned above; 
they arc usually called sjnnners^ and are various in size, l)oth 
actual and relative, in form and in structure, as well as in 
number. From the extremity of each of these organs the 
silk matter issues through numerous movable fmpilla, or 
spinnerets^ which are similar to hollow bristles with enlarged 
bases ; the papilhe vary both in form and iminber in dif- 
ferent s|MH!ies, and from each spinneret or papilla issues an 
exceedingly fine thread ; this, uniting with threads from 
all the other papilla*, forms the ordinary silk line, which 
though to ordinary olmervation simple, is composed of num- 
Injrless threads from some one, or all, of the spinners. The 
matter from which the silk is formed is secreted in organs 
(silk-glands) situated within the ventral surface of the hinder 
part of the aMomen. These glands vary in numlH:r, size, 
and form in difierent S{)ecie8 ; they differ also in size and 
shape in the same 8]>ecies, for the secretion of different 
qualities of silk-matter ; and each gland has a distinct 
duct terminating at the extremity of the spinners. The 
emission of silk matter ap|>ears certainly to be a voluntary 
act on the |.»art of the spider ; but it is a disputed question 
among arachnologists, whether spiders have the power 
forcibly to exi>el it, or whether it is merely drawn from the 
spinnerets by some external force or other. Mr Blackwail 
{Trans, Linn, Soc,^ xv, p. 455 ; Researches in ZotAogy^ pp. 
242-248, and UisUtry of Spiders of Great Britain and 
Ireland, p. 12) is of the latter opinion; while Mr R. fl. 
Meade (of Bradford, Yorkshire), in Rejtort of British Assoc,, 
1858, pp. 157-164, pL 16, thinks that (from microscopic 
anatomical investigations which he has himself made) there 
is good evidence of spiders having the power to expel it, 
for he finds a certain muscular arrangement which would 
apparently sufiBoe to give this power, and observers have 
actnally seen the lines propell^ Hr Meade, however, 
need not be assumed to assert an indefinite power to expel 
threads of silk to any indefinite distance. The truth 
probably is, that spiders have, and do exercise, a general 
power not only of emitting silk matter from the secreting | 
glands merely to and from the external orifices of the silk- I 
tiAes^ but also it when necessary to some short I 

distances ; and tl^t external causes (such as the movement 


of the spider while the end of its line is fixed, or when a 
current of air takes an emitted line and carries it in a 
direction contraiy to that of the spider) also serve to draw 
the threads out. In all these ways, no doubt, are produced 
the gossamer linea which often cover the surface of^tho 
ground and herbage in autumn. In the formation of their 
snares spiders use the hinder or fourth pair of legs for 
drawing the threads tight, and apparently for ascertaining 
their power of tension. The third, or inferior tarsal claw, 
being usually strongly bent, no doubt enables spiders to 
IKsrform these operations very readily. Some large groups 
of spiders do not spin any snares, and in them we usually 
find this third claw absent ; while in one group, Epelrides, 
whoso snares are marvels of beauty and ingenuity, the 
third claw is very highly developed. 

The snares of spiders have been made the l>asi8 of some 
of the primary divisions of the order. Characters, liowover, 
taken merely from habits and moiles of life, can hardly be 
considered those on which systeniatic classification should 
be based, not to mention that those clmraciers fail when wo 
come to extensive groups spinning no snares at all. Short of 
such a use of the snares of spiders, this part of the subject 
is of extreme interest and iinportaiuje. The Latreillian 
divisions of snares is fairly and generally nccurato ; by this 
method they are divided into — Oihitvla ria\ vvhere t he plan is 
that of a circle or a portion of one, with lines radiating from 
a centre; wdicre a thin sheet of web is suspended 

among the branches of shrubs or in angles of buildings, and 
held up and down by lines in all directions nl)ovc and below ; 
TMielarm, where the snare is a silken tube, inserted in 
crevices, and fissures, and casual holes, and with an o{)OH 
mouth more or less guarded or armed with insidious lines ; 
and I'errUelariit', in which a tube is spun in a hole formed 
by the spiiler itself, and closed some! inxis by a close fitting 
cork'like, or soiiuitimes by a scale like, or wafer lid, some- 
times left open, and at other times closed by the falling 
over of a portion of the tube winch predrudes from the sur- 
face of tlio ground (see Trapdoor Spidn /», })y J. T. Moggridge, 
I.»ovelI Reeve, I/mdon, 1 H73-4). With n‘Kpect to the econo- 
mic or mercantile value of Bidder silk, the idea seems to 
have been entertained, from a remote peri(>d, that it might 
not only be turned to practic al u«e in tlie manufacture of 
silk fabrics, but also be made to pay as a mercantile specu- 
lation. The possibility of making it into articles of wear 
is undoubted, as instances of it are on record. Upwards 
of 150 years ago Lo Ron of France (Languedoc) obtained, 
from spiders, silk which was afterwards woven into gloves 
and stockings ; but Reaumur, appointed by the French 
Academy to investigate the matter, nqcorted unfavour' 
ably, doubting the i>osBibiIity of rearing tlie spiders together 
owing to their voracious and cannibal prc/pcnsities. In 
1777 and 1778 a Sjianiard, Raimoiido Maria do Termeyer, 
published, in Italian {lerirMlicals, two memoirs on the 
subject; and afterwards, 1810, at Milan, another called 
Rkerche t Sj^erimenii sulla Seta de Hague, in which he 
takes an op[K)site view to that of Reaumur. The latter 
work is of great rarity (vide B. G. Wilder in Harper’s 
New Monthly Mag,, xxxiv. [i. 455). Termcyer constructed 
a small kind of stocks, in which the spider w'as fixed 
by the body, while with a little winding- machine he 
drew out and wound up the silk threads from the 
spider’s spinnerets; but evidently nothing came of this 
further than an additional proof of the possibility of 
procuring and making use of spider silk, as well as of its 
strength and lustre ; this last, however, as well as oth< r 
qualities of the silk, would probably be found, as with that 
of various silk worms, to vary according to the species. 
Other experiments, with a similar general result, have been 
made since (Zoologist, 1857, p. 5835), the latest being 
those made by Dr B. G. Wilder, professor of anatomy in the 
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Cornell University at Ithaca, United States (/.c., iupra)^ 
with Nephila pl%mipe$ (Koch^, a large epelrid abundant 
in South Carolina. His experunents appear to have been 
unconsciously, though surprisingly, similar, and with a 
similar result, to those of Termeyer ; but the question as 
lo the mercantile importance of spiders^ silk appears to 
Jiave hitherto elicited only an unfavourable answer. Dr 
Wilder, however, is still sanguine upon the point (vide B.G. 
Wilder, Z.c., and also in Proc, Boston N, H, Soc,, October 
1 865, with other references there noted, as well as in The 
<ialixxy^ July 1869, pp. 101, 112). In Zoologist^ 1858, 
p. 6922, a correspondent, speaking of the strength of the 
silk threads of Nephila clavipeSy says that small birds are 
sometimes entangled in its webs, and that the ladies of 
Bermuda use the threads for sewing purposes. See also 
PhiL Trans, 1668. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we must notice 
the office of the calamistrumy mentioned before in speak- 
ing of the armature of the legs of spiders. This instru- 
ment is found in the females of various genera and families ; 
it consists usually of a closely set double row of curved 
spino-like bristles on the upper sides of the metatarsi of 
the fourth pair of logs, forming a kind of comb, whence 
Mr Black wall, by whom it was first discovered and its use 
perceived, gave it the name it bears. Its office is to card, 
or curl, or tease a ])articular kind of silk emitted from the 
supernumerary spinners, mentioned above as always, in the 
female, correlated with this instrument ; the silk so curled 
•and carded is, owing to the fineness of its fibres, exceed- 
ingly prehensile, and being disposed about the lines of the 
spider’s snare, serves to entangle the insects which come in 
contact with it (vide Black wall, Lmn, Trans.y vol. xvi. p. 
471, pi. 31, 1831). Amaurohius siniilis (Bl.) and A,frrox 
(Koch) are common house s])iders whose webs are thus 
furnished with carded silk from the supernumerary spin- 
ners. Doubts have been entertained quite lately by an 
•eminent araneologist as to whether the supernumerary 
48pinners are indeed true spinning organs (T. Thorell, 
Sy}iony)iis of European Spidersy p. 595, 1873). It is 
therefore interesting to find in Science Gossip (Hard- 
wicko, London, Sept. 1874), a short article by H, J. Under- 
hill, in which the anatomy of these spinners is described 
and figured from original microscopic investigations, proving 
the recorded observations of Mr. Black wall, and others also, 
as to their being true spinners, to bo correct. 

The white flake-like flocculi often seen floating in the air 
on a calm autuuiual afternoon are composed of spider silk 
emitted by numerous immature spiders, of many species 
and genera, ])assing through the air on their lines, which 
being so much lighter than the atmosphere, serve to bear 
them away with every breath of wind. The flocculi ap- 
])ear to be agglomerations of fine lines, adhesive from their 
fineness and fibrous nature. In this resjMict they differ 
from the ordinary gossamer linos, which are merely the 
threads left by small and immature spiders (chiefly of one 
•or two families) as they pass from blade to blade and plant 
to plant. It seems probable that nearly all spiders leave a 
line or lines, which proceed from one or more of their 
spinners, whenever and wherever they move about ; and 
the setting in of fine weather being the signal for a spon- 
taneous restlessness, we can hence better understand the 
almost sudden appearance of myriads of lines stretching 
over the surface of the earth, and often extending high up 
into the air. Numerous papers have been written on 
gossamer, chiefly by German and French writers, with the 
latter of whom the subject has been sometimes treated on 
the basis of the marvellous and superstitious. These lines 
are called by themes de la Vierge^ 

Our space does not permit of any great detail respecting 
the various kinds of snares, nor regarding the way in which 


different spiders construct them. Accounts may be found, 
by Mr Blackwall, in Zool, «7b«r». 1830, pp. 181-189; as 
well as in the Report of ilix British Association for the 
Advancement of Science for 1844, pp. 77-79; Researches 
in Zoology y 1st ed. 1834, pp. 253-284 ; Linn, Trans, 1831, 
pp. 471-479 ; and A History oftlye Spiders of Great Britain 
and Irelandy 1861-64, all by the same author; and the 
exceedingly interesting details on this subject in Kirby 
and Spence’s Entomologyy pp. 227-267 (7th od.), are 
within every one’s reach. The following notes, however, 
gathered from the works of Mr Blackwall and others, 
as well as from the writer’s own observations, may be of 
interest : — 

The geometric spiders (Orhitelaria^ are almost the only 
ones whose method of forming a snare has been at all 
minutely recorded. When the situation for the snare has 
been chosen, the area intended to bo filled up by it is en- 
closed by various circumferential boundary linos, fixed to 
adjacent objects, the exact shape of the area being in- 
fluenced by the situation and surrounding circumstances. 
A diagonal thread is then spun across it, and from about 
the central point of this thread another is carried to the 
marginal line; returning to the central point along the 
line just spun from it, the spider carries another line to the 
margin, and fixes it at a short distance from the first. In 
this way the whole area is gradually filled uj), the 8j)ider 
always returning to the centre along the last lino si)un, 
and starting again thence fixes a fresh one to the boundary 
line of the snare. The form of the snare is now that of a 
wheel; the next operation is to cross the radii of the 
wheel wuth ladder-like lines ; this the sjnder does, begin- 
ning from the centre and w^orking towards the circumfer- 
ence, with a single spiral line, which is fixed, or glued, 
with a minute portion of viscid matter, to each of the radii 
as it crosses by an application of the spinners ; at some 
distance from the centre this spiral line is discontinued 
and another is begun ; this is formed of quite a different 
kind of silk matter, being viscid, and retaining its viscidity 
in the form of minute dew-like globules closely studding 
the line.” It appears that when the viscid lines, intended 
for the capture of its prey, are completed, the spider cuts 
away the first, or unadhesivo lino, which is of no service in 
the entanglement of insects, its office appearing to bo chiefly 
to strengthen the snare wffiile the viscid line is being spun, 
and to enable the spider to traverse the parts with greater 
ease. Modifications of the above method are, no doubt, 
adopted by some species, but, substantially, it is believed 
that most orbicular snares are thus constructed. 

The mode of formation of the snares of the Retiielaruxt 
does not appear to have been observed, probably owing to 
their being made almost wholly during the night. The 
snare of one of these spiders, Linyphia marginata (BL), is 
an exceedingly perfect one of its kind, and abundant in 
most localities; it consists of a thin horizontal sheet of 
web, suspended among the branches of low evergreen trees 
and shrubs, by a maze of intersecting lines above, and held 
down firmly, on the under side, by some short, tightly- 
strained perpendicular lines, fix^ below to others, which 
traverse each other in all directions ; beneath the horizontal 
sheet of web, head downwards, the spider remains patiently 
watching for such insects as may b^mc entangled in the 
upper maze of lines. The mode in which the horizopUl 
web is suspended and braced down, would, without dot^ 
if it could be observed, prove to be a point of great in- 
terest. 

Among the Tvhitdarias we have the observations of 
Mr Blackwall, directed chiefly to the formation by Amath 
rohius aJtrox of the peculiar fibrous and adhesive flocculus^ 
drawn from the fourth pair of spinners by the “calamis- 
trum,” and disposed about the irregularly intersecting lines 
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of the snare whidli is spun in die angles of walls, in 
orevioes, between portions of detached rock, and other 
similar situations. The adhesive flocculus serves to en* 
tangle insects, and makes them an easy prey to the spider 
who lies in wait not far off, having form^ a funnei'Sbaped 
tube of slight texture from its pl^ of concealment to its 
snare. 

With regard to the formation of the snares of the 
Territelariat^ Mr Oosse has an interesting passage in A 
NaturalMt'a Sqjoum m Januiica ; it is, however, too long 
for quotation here. Mr Moggridge also (/.r. infra) has 
some details respecting the formation and re|)air of their 
nests by trapdoor spiders in conflnement. The chief point 
of interest, however, in regard to trapdoor snares, is whether 
the hinged lid is formed in one continuous piece with the 
tube, and then cut out, leaving a portion unseverod to 
form the hinge, or whether the lid is made so()arately, 
except in that [»art intended for the hinge. Neither Mr 
Gosse nor Mr Moggridge enter into this question, though 
Mr Moggridge indeed 8|>eak8 (f.c. p. 118) of his belief that, 
when all is completed, the spider cuts away certain threads 
by wdiieh the door is support^ on either side of the hinge. 
The present writer was once told by a gentleman who had 
formerly resided in the West Indies, that tra|)door spiders 
there invariably make the tube and lid of one continuous, 
solid, homogeneous piece, and then cut out the lid w'ith 
the falces. This account, especially as coming from a 
non-naturalist, seemed improbable — a spider’s falces being 
in no way, apparently, fitted for such an operation ; if, 
however, the fact be that the lid, instead of being of one 
solid piece with the tube, is merely connected with it by a 
few supporting threads (in accordance with Mr Moggridge ’s 
belief), these could easily be torn away by the spider’s 
falces, and the lid would be left free, exce[>t at the |K)int 
where the hinge is formed. 

Classification.— I t is impossible within our remsiniiig s]MU!e to 
go into detail u]>on this wide portion of the subject ; it must suffjce 
to say that the order Araneidea may at present & divided iutoabout 
thirty -two families. These are — Theraphosides, Colmihonides, 

' Filistatides, (Ecobiides, Tetrablemmides, Dyitdoridos, Drassides, 
Palpimanides, Dictynides, Agelenides, Hersilides, Scytodides, 
Pholcides, Thoridiides, Phoroncidides, Ejieiridos, OasteracauthideH, 
Uloboridos, MiaKrammomdes, Poltides, Thlaosomtdes, Arcydes, 
Stephanopidos, Kripides.Thomisides, Podophtlialmides, Lycosides, 
Sphasides, Dinopuies, i^ticides, Myrmecides, Aphantochilidus. 
In these families are comprised about two hundr^ and sixty ’ genera 
based upon special details of structure ; principally the jiosition of 
the eyes, the form of the maxilUe and labium, the number and 
structure of the spinners, and some other details. The sf^ecies are 
very numerous ; probably not a tithe of the existing ones are yet 
described. In one iamily alone, SaUicuUit nearly a thousand are 
known. 

As in all other creatures, differences of colour and markings, ss 
well as integumental clothing and armature, serve to distinguish 
the species — the latter, too, are at times of generic value ; but with 
regard to spiders particularly, in order to determine theiraj^ies, it 
is very essential to obtain com{>arativ6 dimensions from different 
portions of structure ; thus the position of the eyes on the fore ffart 
of the caput furnishes us with the facial tpaee (or the sfiace between 
the margin of the caput just above the falces and the ixistcrior 
eyes nearest to the medial line), and the clypeuSf or toe afiace 
between the aaroo (fore) margin of the caput and the anterior 
eyes nearest to the medial line. The comparative extent of these 
parts is of great importance as specific enarseten, and they are 
easily observed : that part of the facial space occupied by the eyee 
is ooDoisely deecribed as **lke ocular area/' The relative and com* 
parati ve lei^hs, again, of the legs, and of their different jointa, are 
strong speoine obawters. the first also generic. Male spiders when 
adult may, with fewexo^tiona, beoertainly distinguished in regard 
to their a^iea, by the form and stmeture of the palpi and p^pal 


’ No ganeial work exists in which the fsmilies sod genera of spiders 
mrsbrooght down to the prsssnt time, oriaaaydegrssnear toit The 
wetks of Wakkesser, /as. ApL, and Koch. DU Araekmdeu, are oat 
of data ahogsthar In this raspMt, though still of grant valne and im* 
p ot^ ac a ia tbsmsalvaa. The work of Or TbofoU, On the Oemtra qf 
Mt Srepe au Sjp Mlem Upsala, 1870. Is asessdiagiy vahmbla. bat It oaly 
ta ach s s ineidMally npoa tbe axoUc gioapt. 
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ergam, tha development of tbe latter being an infallible criterion of 
maturity. Female spidera, again, may. in numerous oases, be as cer- 
tainly distinguished by tbe form and struotureofthogenitalapcrture, 
aituated in the medial line beneath the fore extremity of the abdo- 
men ; this aperture is never externally ** |)erforate " until the last 
moult of the 8{dder, and its fulldevelopment is thereforean unerring 
criterion of the maturity of the female aex. With resfieot to the 
senses of spiders— smell and hearing— nothing appears to have been 
certainly ascertained ; but the late Mr Richard Bi^k has an interest- 
ing paper upon the sutijoct in Entomolopiet^ Lond. 1866, vol. iii. p. 
246. He suggests that the fine and delicate hairs of some spiders' 
legs may convey sounds to them. With regard to the sense of lade 
we msy well conclude that spiders have this sense in considerable 
|ierfeotion, in the iiossession ora well-developed membranous tongue. 

General Remarks.— Spiders are to be found more or less 
abundantly in every part of the world and in almost every 
conceivable position ; even subterranean caves, such as those 
of Adelsberg and the island of Lesina, are tenanted by 
sjiecios ])eculiarly adapted by the absence of eyes to their 
dark and gloomy abodes. Leas repulsive and forbidding in 
ap(K)arance than most othersof the Arachnida, the Araneidea 
are often extremely interesting in their habits. Being almost 
exclusively feeders on the insect tribes, they arc consequently 
endowed with [>roportionate craftiness and skill ; this is 
shown remarkably in the construction of their snares and 
dwellings. The “ trapdoor spider ” has always been one of 
note in (lopular works oYi spiders’ habits, and certainly the 
details of several different types of the trapdoor tubular 
nest, with the habits of the several species to which they 
belong, lately published by Mr Traherne Moggridge,^ are 
of the greatest interest and iinjiortance. The typical trap- 
door nest is a cylindrical hole in the earth excavated by 
the spider itself, lined with silk and closed by a lid, which 
fits like a valve or cork into the opening at the surface 
and opening by a strong elastic silken hinge, the spring of 
which closes it again with some slight force. Many spiders, 
however, live a vagabond life, and cai^ture their prey 
without the aid of a snare, by springing on it unawares, 
or, in some cases, running it fairly down in open view ; yet 
craft and skill are e<|ually apparent, whatever be their 
inode of life and subsistence. 

To say that spiders are loss repulsive and forbidding iii 
apiiearance than other Arachnids, is to do them but scanty 
justice, for numbers of species of various genera — notably 
among the Salticides, or jumping spiders — are unsurpassed 
by insects of any order, in resjiect Initb to brilliancy of 
colouring and the designs formed by its distribution. Borne 
of the curious and delicate little sfiecies of the genera 
Argyrodee and Ariamnte are {>erfect marvels of metallic 
brilliancy and beauty. These little spiders are found living 
as quasi {larasites, in the outskirts of the webs of the larger 
exotic e[>eirids, and apjiear to live on the smaller insects 
caught in them ; probably also spinning irregular snares of 
their own among the lines of the larger snare. In external 
apiiearance the young of spiders do not differ greatly from 
the adults, except in being generally more distinct in colour 
and markings; in some s{>ecies the characteristic mark- 
ings can seldom be well trac^ except in immature examples. 
Tbe cocoons or nests in which some spiders deposit their 
eggs are very beautiful, as well as vari^ and characteristic 
in form ; that of Ero variegata (Bl.), a little spider not 
UD<^mmon in England, would arrest the attention of even 
an indifferent person ; it is of an elegant pear shape, formed 
of a strong yellow-brown silk network, and attached by a 
long elastic stem, of the same material, to stalks of d^d 
grass, sticks, or other substances, in shady places. An- 
other, made by a larger spider, Agroeca brmnta (Bl), is of 
a truncated pear shape, formed of a continuous white silk 
fabric, and attached to blades and stalks of living grass 
and rushes, by a short pedicle ; it must, however, ^ seen 

* BarmaUmg Anie and Trapdoor Bpidcre^ Lovall Raeve. 1872, with 
iippkmsBtsry eeH 1874, iHosInitsd with nnmsroiis plstss. 
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soon after it is made, for the maker, as if prescient of the 
attraction of such a beautiful little object^ hastens to daub 
it over thickly with a coat of mud or clay, which completely 
conceals its structure and beauty. 

Spiders vary greatly in their relative fertility ; probably 
many species are rare owing to a limited fecundity. The 
egg sac of Agroeoa hrunnea (Bl.) contains about forty or 
fifty eggs, that of Xygtwm daveatut (Walck.) about twenty, 
that of Ero variegata (Bl.) not so many, while that of 
OonopB puLcher (Tempi.) contains usually no more than 
two. Some spiders, however, perhaps most, construct more 
than one cocoon. 

From their mode of life spiders attain (as we should 
naturally suppose) thoir largest size, and are found in 
their greatest profusion, in the tropical regions ; while in 
more temperate climates, where the members of the insect 
ti'bes are smaller and their species fewer, we find spiders 
in general of comparatively smaller dimensions and less 
numerous in species. One of the largest known spiders, 
Eurypdma Klugii (Koch), — Fam. Theraphosides — found 
in Brazil, measures upwards of two and a half inches in 
length, with legs nine inches and upwards in span ; while 
the smallest known spider, WalcJceman diceros (Cambr.), 
found in England, is but ^\th of an inch in length. Tropi- 
cal countries, however, although some of their spiders are 
giants, have numbers of small size. Numerous species 
have been procured from Ceylon measuring no more than 
from ^\th to ^^^h of an inch in length. 

Spiders, besides being skilful and crafty, are very cleanly; 
one of our common Saltici, Epihlema hutrionica (Koch), may 
often be seen brushing and cleaning its forehead and eyes 
with its hairy palpi, as a cat uses its jiaws for a similar pur- 
pose. Probably most spiders, like the Crustacea, have the 
faculty of reproducing a lost limb. Instances of this are 
numerous (see Mr BlackwalFs experiments, Ee/?ort of British 
Associalion before cited), but a reproduced limb is seldom or 
never equal to the original one in size ; this accounts for the 
frequency of examples ca])tured with one or more leg.s, or a 
palpus, of dwarfed and stunted dimensions. Many spiders 
show great attachment to their eggs and young. The 
female Lycosa will seize her egg sac again and again if it 
be taken from her, only relinquishing it at last when appar- 
ently convinced of tlie hopelessness of retaining it. A 
pretty little spider, not rare among weeds and garden plants, 
Thnidion carol inum (Walck.), carries its egg cocoon within 
its legs, and searches for it anxiously if compelled to 
drop it. Many also of the genus Clubiona, as well as 
others, brood over their eggs and tend upon their young 
until they disperse to find thoir own means of subsistence. 
The food of very young spiders is probably wholly derived 
from the moisture of the atmosphere. Spiders are great 
drinkers, and suffer severely from drought. Mr Blackwall 
relates that an emaciated, half-dead example of Micaria 
nitens (Bl.) grew immediately plump and strong after a 
draught of water. 

In speaking of the better qualities of spiders, their 
attachment to their young, and the frequent fondness for 
each other evidenced by the apparently happy life of the 
male and female of some species in the same web, we 
must not overlook the other side of the picture. It has 
been well authenticated that in some species of Epelrides 
the female will seize and devour the male even immediately 
after the exercise of his natural ofiice, which indeed he has 
to undertake with great circums^iection and care to be 
able to accomplish at all. From this propensity of the 
female, we may account for the gradual lessening in size of 
some male spiders in comparison with that of the females, 
by a kind of sexual selection, since it is obvious that the 
smaller the male the better his chance of escape (see 
O. P. Camlnidge in Eoologiit^ 1868, p. 216, and in Prch 


I ee((dings Zool. Soe. L<md^ 1871, p. 621, and also Vinsem's 
Spiders of Bourbon and Mauritius), and thus sdeetion 
would operate until the males became so small as only 
just to be able to fulfil the office of impregimting the 
female. The male, nearly always the smallest, is in the case 
of some epeirids and Thomisids not even y^th of 

the length of the female, and sometimes not more than 
y^^^th part of her weight, and less than yyW^ of 
her volume (A. W. M. Van Hasselt, ArcL Neerland, tom, 
viii.). As a rule, however, the difference in size between 
the male and female spider is not nearly so great. Spiders 
are unable to fly, and the mode adopted by many species, 
and myriads of individuals, to make up for this by sailing 
away on their silken lines, has been mentioned ; but lately 
a b^utiful species of Salticides, Attus volans (Cambr.), 
Ann. and Mag. N. H,, September 1874, found at Sydney, 
N.S. W., has been described and figured, with large flaps or 
lateral extensions of the abdominal integument, by means 
of which the spider can sustain itself in leaping from plant 
to plant ; it h^ power to elevate and depress these flaps 
at will. 

The voracity of spiders is well known, and the propensity 
above noticed of the female to devour the male is but one 
instance of general voracity ; but though thus voracious, 
spiders can endure extreme fasting with impunity. A j^mall 
spider enclosed in a glazed case, lived and appeared healthy 
for eighteen months without food ; if it had any nourish- 
ment at all during this time, it could only have been the 
very slight moisture that might exude from the skin of a 
lately stuffed bird in the case. Zoologist, 1853, p. 3766. 
Other instances are also on record of fasts, almost or quite 
as long, and borne equally well. 

! Enemies of Spiders. — Preying upon all the insect tribes, 
and occasionally upon lizards (F. Pollock, Ann. N. H., 
October 1872) and earth-worms (K Simon in Ann. Soc. 
Ent. France, 1873, 5 ser. tom. iii. p. 114 — and Zoologist, 
1856, p. 5021), 8])ider8 are also themselves preyed upon 
by both lizards and insects. More than one species of 
parasitic hymenoptera tend to keep spiders within due 
bounds ; but little has yet been done towards working out 
these parasites. Three species are figured in Blackwall’s 
Spid, Great Britain and Ireland, pi. xii. ; two of them prey 
upon Agro'^ hrunnea (Bl.); while the third, Ponipilus 
sepicola (F. Smith), pierces largo spiders, paralysing, but 
not killing them ; they are then dragged to its nest, in a 
hole in the earth ; eggs are laid in the spider, which retains 
sufficient vitality to furnish fresh food to the parasitic 
larvee until the time for their change to the pupa state 
arrives. Full-grown females of Lycosa campestris (Bl.) 
have been found by the writer in the grasp of this powerful 
ichneumon. From the outskirts of a single web of Epeira 
opiintias (Duf.), on the shores of the Sea of Galilee, the 
writer collected, in April 1865, many truncated pear-shaped 
egg cocoons belonging to the beautiful little Argyr^es 
epeiroB (Sim.) ; and from each of these cocoons a single 
hymenopterous parasite shortly issued. The egg cocoons 
of various epeirids in England are likewise often preyed 
upon by numerous minute parasites of the same order. 
Several species of Theridion — T. simile (Koch) especially 
— are subject to a larval parasite, often as large as the 
spider itself, adhering to the outside of the abdomen. 
Various attempts to rear the perfect insect from this para- 
site have hitherto failed. A wide field of great intemU^ 
is open to any one who should take up &e investigation 
of the various insect parasites of spiders, with their mode 
of attack and subsequent victory. 

Other foes, common to all the Articulota, spiders also 
have in abandance--birds, small mammals, and reptiles. 
Doubtless we are indebted to such enemies for .Uie 
development, through natural selection, of many spiders 
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protoetod bj horny intcgomentsi and often armed with 
q>ineB to an extent that would naiake them a painful meal 
to any bird or other creature that should set itself to dine 
upon them. Phor(mcidia Thwaiteni (Cambr.), found in 
Ceylon, and Pffcnaeantha Meadii (BL), found in Africa, 
and indeed all the Oasteracanthides, are notable examples 
of this protective armature. Protective ** mimicry ’’ is also 
seen in spiders, some so exactly resembling ants, that 
placed side by side with species of ants found in the same 
localities, even a practised eye would not detect the spider 
at first sight Of this nature are the Mpmeeidee (fig. 
31) and some of the Saltici^ and, notably, ApkaniochUus 



Fio. 81 .--Ant*fpk]er(Afymecia>Wm, Latroille). a, r«i»)iAlo<thorix ; h, abdotnati. 

Hogeriii (Cambr.), found in Brasil. Other spiders, again 
(Oenus Eurymma^ Koch, and Cyriarojchnty Thor.), closely 
resemble some species of phytophagous coleoptora ; one of 
the latter genus found in Ceylon, but yet undesc^ribed, 
resembles a small mollusc. Of the former some are very 
like a minute crab (fig. 32). And lastly, to sum up the 
enemies of spiders, they prey on 
each other, and are prey^ upon 
also by other Arachnids; but on 
the whole they have, as by their 
office they should have, the best 
of it, for they are against all the 
Articulata, but only comparatively 
Ok few of the Articulata are against 
them. 

Spider* are not creatures 

belong solely to the present geo- »i»dofn«n. 

logic era of the earth, for fossil spiders, with other Arach> 



contents are carefully extracted, be stuffed with fine cotton 
wool. Others again have been most successfully treated 
by inflating the abdomen (after the contents have been 
pressed out) with a blow-pipe, and then subjecting them to 
a process of rapid desiccation, which in general preserves 
the colours and markings very well indeed. But tlio ffest 
and most useful ^*ay for all purposes is to immerse 
and keep them in tubes filled witli spirit of wine. To 
make spiders in spirit sightly objects, they should, when 
drugged with chloroform, or some other stupefying agent, 
be secured, but not transfixed, by pins to a piece of cork, 
sunk in a vessel of spirit, in a natural position, until ren- 
dered rigid by the action of the spirit, which will be in 
a fortnight or so ; tlie pins are tiien removed, and the 
senders are placed in glass test tubes, large enough to re- 
ceive them without too much compression of the legs. A 
bit of white card is slippeil in under the specimen to keep 
it in jK)sition, the tubes are filled with spirit, stop^Hjd firmly 
with a pledget of cotton wool, and inverted round the 
inner side of a wide-mouthed glass-stop] >cred bottle ; this 
bottle is filled also with sjiirit, and the s})idor is then seen 
in its natural ])osition, and with all its colours and mark- 
ings perfectly visible. It is also capable of examination 
with an ordinary jK^cket lens, even withotit removal of the 
tube from the largo bottle. Largo s]>idcrs with a largely 
developed abdomen should 1 h) kept in ]ull-bnxes for a fort- 
night or so before being placed in spirit ; during this time 
the crudities of their food contents are diHcharged, and 
preservation w’ithout injury or obliteration of colimrs and 
markings is thus rendered far more certain ; the Wuty of 
many of our large and handsome epeirids can only be (cer- 
tainly retained, oven in spirit, when treated after the above 
method. See further on tliis subject, as well as on the 
mode of search and capture of Hinders ((). P. Cambridge, 
Trane, New Eenl. vol. vi. pp. 194-200). 

It is not necessary to give here a list of works on 
Arachnids, many having been already quoted in s])eaking 
of the different orders. The following, however, on i4m- 
neidea may l>e mentioned : — 

N. Wustring, Aranm Bueckvt^' (jothotiburf(, 18fU ; E. Oblert, 
IHf Arantiden odrr JCeJUrn Svimun der I^uvinz I*rru$ar.nt Lciii/ig, 
1867 ; A. Mengp, “ ProusHU'he Kpinnen," in Sehr. f/a. Vatis, 
{N, 1866-1878, l)nii/.ig (ntill in rouiho of publiration) ; H. 

Lucam, in Eyloration de VAl\ft¥if, Parif, 1849; H. Nicolet, in 
day's IHbI, Fie, Pol. dr, Chiliy voU. iii. iv., Paris, 1847 ; Eugrna 
Simon, Lea Antcknidra dt France (vol. i. only is yet published), 
Paria, 1874 ; L. Koch, 1>U Araehnnlni AwdralinWy Nuremb(!rK, 
1871'-74 (still in continuation). Nothing bus been said in the 
foregoing pages respecting the ** Embryology " of spiders; for 
infonnation in regard to this important and interesting but re- 
condite part of Araneology, It must suffice to refer the reader 
J to Heroid, he Qeneratime Aranrarum in (hjo, Marburg, 1824, 
j and Edouard ClaparMe, Itr<durche$ atir revolution dm Araiyvir$y 
\ Utrecht, 1862. 


nids, as well as ipideni in amber, have been found ; the 
oldest in the coal formation. See on this suViject a late 
r68um4 by Dr T. Thorell, On European Spidersy pp. 220- 
233, with other works there quoted. 

Prxsxbvation of Spidkbs. — Beautiful as are the col- 
ours and markings of numbers of spiders, especially of 
those found in the tropics, and elegant and curious as are 
many of their forms and structures, it has yet been found 
a matter of difficulty to make them good-looking, sightly, 
cabinet objeeta. By ordinary care and skilful manipula- 
tion, however, most of them can be preserved and dis- 
(dayed very satisfactorily. So much the comparative 
neglect of Arachnids in general is owmg to this difficulty, 
that it may perhaps be wortii tlie space of a few lines to 
remark, that many whose abdominal integument is strong, 
or pretty thickly clothed with hairs and pubescence, may 
be jpinn^ set out, and dried like insects. Others may 
have tlm abdomen opened from below, and after tiie 


I These, with other works quoted on the different points 
I that have arisen in the course of the foregoing article, will 
be found sufficient to guide the student and collector. The 
general works on Aracknida, or on any of its separate 
orders, are ex(XM^ingly few, and none, except that of M. 
i Simon, Uiat dee Araignee$y Paris, 1864, are of recent date, 
I beyond the merest al^tracts. The literature on the sub- 
j ject is scattered up and down, in isolated papers, in 
j numberless Transactions and Proceedings of various socie- 
I ties, and in scores of [leriodical volumes and journals for 
the record of natural and scientific investigation. It has 
been attempted to give in the foregoing pages as fair a 
general view of the whole sulxject as the limited sfiace, 

! and ^;reat difficulty of getting access to important pajiers 
treating upon it^ would permit. The object of such articles 
as the present is rather to excite an appetite for the 
obtabing more detailed information, than to satisfy fully 
the appetite already excited. (o. p. c.) 
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ARAD, Old, a city of Hungary, in the county of Aiad, 
aituated on the Maros, 145 milea S.E. of Pesth. It is a 
well'built town, with a fortress of considerable stren^h, 
erected in 1763, which occupies an advan^eous position 
beliween two branches of the river. It is the seat of a 
Greek bishop, and has a Greek theological seminary. Its 
chief manufacture is thatof tobacco; and, besides carrying on 
a large trade in com, it possesses one of the most celebrated 
cattle fairs in Hungary. In 1849 the fortress of Arad was 
captured by the Hungarian rebels, who made it their head- 
quarters during the latter port of the insurrection. It was 
from it that Kossuth issued his famous proclamation, and 
it was here that he handed over the supremo military and 
civil power to Giirgey. The fortress was recaptured shortly 
after the surrender of Gorgey to the Russians at Vilagos. 
The population of Old Arad is 32,725, many of whom are 
Jews, while many l)eIong to the Greek Church. Nisw 
Ahai), situated on the left bank of the Maros, opposite to 
Old Arad, is a place of some trade, with a population of 
about 4000, including many Germans. 

ARAFAT, or Orphat, a mountain near Mecca, a 
visit to which constitutes a necessary part of the great 
Mahometan pilgrimage. (See Mecca.) It consists of a 
granite rock about 200 feet high, which is ascended by 
staircases partly cut in the rock, and partly composed of 
solid masonry. On this hill Adam is said to have met 
his wife Eve after being separated from her for 120 years, 
and it is thence called Arafat, ^.e., Gratitude. On the 
summit is a chapel, which the Mahometans believe to 
have been built by Adam. The interior was destroyed in 
1807. 

ARAGO, Francois Jean Dominique, one of the most 
})opular physicists belonging to the hrst half of the present 
century, was born on the 26th Februaiy 1786, at Estagel, 
a small village near Perpignan, in the department of the 
, Eastern Pyrenees. His father was a licentiate in law, and, 
being appointed treasurer of the mint for the department, 
removed with his family to Perpignan about the beginning 
of the century. Arago has left an autobiographical sketch, 
drawn with great vivacity, though touched occasionally 
with somewhat high colouring ; and to this we are indebted 
for the incidents of the earlier portion of his life. From 
boyhood he had decided military tastes, inspired by constant 
contact with troops at his native village, which was a 
halting station for soldiers on their way to Perpignan, or 
to the army of the Pyrenees. Frangois was sent as an out- 
door pupil to the municipal college of Perpignan, and began 
to study mathematics with an eye to the entrance examina- 
tion to the Polytechnic school. Here he was soon beyond 
the depth of his master’s knowledge ; but, with that 
undaunted spirit which carried him through many hard- 
ships and difficulties in after life, he sent to Paris for the 
works of Legendre, Lacroix, and Gamier, and studied 
them assiduously in private. Within two years and a half 
he had mastered all the subjects prescribed for examination, 
and a great deal more ; he had read Euler’s Introd/uction 
a V Analyse Infinitesimale, Lagrange’s TliJewie des Fonciims 
Analytiques and M^anique Analyiique^ and Laplace’s 
MecaniqytA CHesie, He does not indeed pretend to have 
understood at the time all he read in these works, but he 
had been early encouraged by D’Alembert’s maxim, “ Go 
on, and the light will come to you,” and he had carried it 
into practice. On going up for examination at Toulouse 
he completely astounded his examiner, M. Monge, by his 
knowle^ of Lagrange, and received the highest com- 
mendation from him. Towards the close of 1803 he 
entered the Polytechnic school, with the artillery service 
as the aim of bis ambition. We have in the autobiography 
many amusing instances of the inefficiency of some of the 
Polytedhnic professors at that time, of the peculiarly French 
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familiarity existing between professors and pupils, as welt 
as of the political passions absurdly allowed to distract the 
school In 1804, through the advice and recommendation 
of Poisson, with whom he had become very intimate, Arago 
received the appointment of secretary to the Observatory 
of Paris, a valuable post for a young man of science, as it 
brought him in contact with themosteminent philosophers of 
the day. He now became acquainted with Laplace, and he 
bad as fellow-worker in the laboratory the celebrat^ Biot. 
Through the influence of Laplace with the Government, 
Arago and Biot were commissioned to complete the meri- 
dional measurements which had been begun by Delambre, 
and interrupted since the death of M4chain in 1804. The 
object of this survey was to determine, with as great nicety 
as possible, the ten-millionth part of a quadrant of the 
meridian through Paris, which had been agreed u}X)n by 
the National Convention as the standard unit of length, 
and named the met/re. To measure an actual quadrant from 
the north pole was, of course, an impossibility ; but the 
plan adopted was to measure the arc of the meridian from 
Dunkirk to Barcelona, and from their known difference of 
latitude to deduce the length of the quadrant. For this 
purpose they left Paris in 1806, to commence operations 
among the mountains of Spain — operations attended with 
the greatest personal privation, fatigue, and danger. Biot 
returned to Paris after they had determined the latitude of 
Formentera, the southernmost point to which they were to 
carry the survey, leaving Arago to make the geodetical 
connection of Majorca with Ivica and with Formentera. 

The adventures and difficulties of the latter were now 
only beginning. The political ferment caused by the 
entrance of the French into Spain extended to these islands, 
and the ignorant po])ulace l^gan to suspect that Arago’s 
movements and his blazing fires on the top of Mount 
Galatzo were telegraphic signals to the invading army. 
They became ultimately so infuriated that he was obliged 
to cause himself to be incarcerated in the fortress of Belver 
in June 1808. On the 28th July he managed to escape 
from the island in a Ashing boat, and after an adventurous^ 
voyage he reached Algiers on the 3d August. Under the 
disguise of a strolling merchant he procured a passage in 
a vessel bound for Marseilles. A journey, however, of eleven 
months was before him ere be was destined to reach that 
port, for the vessel fell into the hands of a Spanish corsair 
on the 16th August, just as it was nearing Marseilles. 
With the rest of the crew, Arago was taken to Rosas, and 
imprisoned Arst in a windmill, and afterwards in the 
fortress of that seaport, until the town fell into the hands 
of the French, when the prisoners were transferred to 
Palamos. After fully three months’ imprisonment they were 
released on the demand of the Dey of Algiers, and again 
set sail for Marseilles on the 28th Nov., but when within 
sight of their port they were driven back by a southerly 
wind to Bougia on the coast of Africa. Transport to^ 
Algiers by sea from this place would have occasioned a 
weary stay of three months ; and with his usual courage, 
Arago set out for it by land under conduct of a Mahometan 
priest, reaching it on Christmas day, after encountering 
many perils from lions, and having uncomfortable squabbles 
with natives on the way. A six months’ stay in Algiers 
gave him opportunity to note the manners and habits of 
the people, of which he gives some amusing and graphic 
accounts. Once again, 2l8t June 1809, he set sail for bia 
native land ; and, as by some strange perversity of fortune, 
he had to undergo a monotonous and inhospitable quaran- 
tine in the Lazaretto at Marseilles before his difficulties were 
over. The first letter he received, while in the Lazaretto, 
was from Humboldt at Fhris, sympathising with him, and 
congratulating him on the termination of his laborious and 
perilous enterprise ; and this was the origin of a oonnectioa 
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irhieh, in Ango’s imdM, cmr forty jmn without 

A single dood ever having troubled 

Tluougb all the vicissitudes of this longcampsign Arago 
had suc^eded in preserving the recordu of his survey ; 
and his first act on his return home was to deposit them 
in the Bureau de Longitude at Fsris. As a reward for 
his adventurous conduct in the cause of science, he was 
shortly afterwards (17th Sept 1809) voted a member of 
the Academy of Sciences, in room of the deceased Lalande, 
at the remarkably early age of twenty-three, being, to the 
vexation of Laplace, dected by a large minority of votes 
over his friend Poisson. Before the close of the same year 
(1809) Arago was chosen by the council of the Polytechnic 
school to succeed M. Monge in the chair of analytical geo> 
metry ; and about the same time he was named by the 
emjieror one of the astronomers of the Royal Observatory, 
which was accordingly his residence till his death, lie 
was also made one of the examiners in connection with the 
£eoi^ dP Application for engineers and artillery at Metz. 
In all these situations he rapidly attained very great popu- 
larity, gaining the esteem of his pupils by the charming 
clearness of his stylo in lecturing and the personal interest 
he showed in their progress. 

In 1816, along with Gay-Lussac, Arago commenced a 
monthly journal of scieTice, the Annale$ dc Chimis ft de 
Phyttufuf^ which soon accjuired that high scientific reputa- 
tion which it has always maintained. In the same year 
the two philosophers visited England, and made the per- 
sonal acquaintance of some of the most eminent men 
of that country, meeting among others Dr lliomas Young, 
a memoir of whom was afterwards written by Arago. 
In 1818 or 1819, Arago proceeded along with Biot to 
execute, on the coasts of France, England, and Scotland, 
the geodetic o|>eration8 which the Board of Longitude had 
directed. They also measured the length of the seconds’ 
[lendulum at Leith, and in Unst, one c)f the Shetland isles; 
the results of the observations l>eing published in 1821, 
along with those made in Spain. He was elected a member 
of the Board of Longitude immediately afterwards, and 
proved a valuable addition to the society, contributing to 
each of its AnnunU^ for about twenty-two years, most 
important scientific notices on astronomy and meteorology 
and occasionally on civil engineering, as well as interesting 
memoirs of members of the Academy. 

After his a[)pointment to the Observatory, Arago had 
commenced, at the request of the Board of Longitude, a 
series of popular lectures on astronomy, which were con- 
tinued from 1812 to 1845. His success as a lecturer was 
almost unparalleled, and can only be compared to that of 
Faraday. All ranks fiocked to bear him, fascinated by his 
graceful eloquence and his crystalline clearness of explana- 
tion. He used to remark, what many lecturers often 
forget, that eUameu is politencM ui public speakers** 
His manner in lecturing is said to have lien to fix his eye 
on some one of his audience, whose intellect had apparently 
the minimum of development, and to keep it fix^ till the 
face should brighten up with intelligence. 

When Buonaparte’s hopes of empire in Europe had begun 
to wane, and he was turning to America as a land of 
refuge, where he might still have scope for his ambition, 
he su^^iested to M. Monge that, with a scientific guide, he 
should explore the new continent from Canada to Ca[>e 
Horn, study the great physical wonders of that territory, 
and leave behind him works and discoveries worthy of 
himself. Monge named Arago as the proper associate and 
assistant in the enterprise, and had even negotiated with 
Napoleon for a handsome allowance to be granted to 
Arago, and for a fund to be devoted to the purchase of a 
ccdnpl^ set of astronomical and physical instruments. 
But Arago would not for a moment entertain the proposal 


He pointed the emperor to the inarch of the English and 
nrussian armies on his capital as a matter demanding more 
pressing consideration, and declined to leave the Old World 
to study science in the New, ** when France might perhaps 
lose its independence and disappear from the map^of 
Europe.” Subsequent events prevented a renewal of 
Napoleon’s scientific negotiations and projects. 

After the Restoration Arago took no very prominent 
part in the politics of the day, though he at all times 
maintained with boldness and ardour liberal opinions of 
the extreme republican type. By the revolution of 1830, 
however, he was summon^ from the studies of the obser- 
vatory and the Jaborator}* to the field of political strife in 
the Chamber of Deputies, and in the Municipal Council of 
I’aris. Elected a meml)er of the Chaml>er of Deputies for 
the Lower Seine, he employcMl his splendid gifts of elo- 
quence and scientific knowledge in all questions connected 
with public education, the rewards of inventors, and the 
encouragement of the mechanical and practical sciences. 
Many of the most creditable national enterprises, dating 
from this })eriod, are due to the advocacy of Arago-— such 
as the reward to Daguerre for his wonderful invention of 
photography, the grant for the publication of the works of 
Fermat and Laplace, the accjuisition of the museum of 
Cluny (one of the sights of Paris), the develo]»ment of 
i railroads and electric telegraphs, the improvement of the 
I navigation of the Seine, an(l the boring of the Artesian 
wells at Grenelle. 

The year 1830 was a remarkable epoch in his life on 
account of several other ofiices to which ho was appointed. 
He now received the chief direction of the Observatory, and 
from his position in the Chamber of Deputies he obtained 
grants of money for the rebuilding of part of the Observa- 
tory and for the addition of magnificent instruments, which 
raised it to be a model, in place of a public disgrace, as it 
had been before. In the same year, too, bis zeal in the 
cause of science was rewarded with tin* highest honour any 
philosopher might aspire to — tin*. per|>etual secretaryship 
of the Academy of Sciences, in r(M)m of the distinguished 
Fourier. On the 7th June (1830) he was electefi by 39 
out of 44 votes. This ap|)ointment inspired new life into 
the Academy. Arago threw his whole soul into its service, 
and by his pleasing faculty of securing friendship and life- 
long attachments, ho gained at once for himself and for 
the Academy a world-wide reputation. As perpetual secre- 
tary it fell to him to pronounce historical eloyes on the 
decrease of resident or foreign members of the Academy ; 
and for this duty his rapidity and facility of thought, his 
happy piquancy of style, and his extensive knowledge 
[leculiarly adapted him. Koine of his Hw/es are master- 
pieces of elegant biography. When M. Flourens pronounced 
Arago’s own funeral eulogy, he said, ** In the eulogies of the 
eloquent secretary are found all the qualities of his spirit, 
<r une verve Irrillante^ de la vigueur^ de. Velan^ certain 
cltarme de hmhamie** — (Compies Rendue de V Academic^ t, 
xxxviL p. 513.) 

In 1834 Arago visited England for the second time, to 
attend the third meeting of the British Association, held 
that year in Edinburgh. From this time till the stirring 
events of 1848, Arago led a life of comparative quiet, — 
not the quiet of inactivity, however, for his incessant 
labours within the Academy and the Observatory ftrrxluced 
a multitude of contributions to all departments of physical 
science, which make him one of the most voluminous 
of authors in this subject. But the change came. Louis 
Philippe, having failed to satisfy the extreme republican 
party, and to grant them those social advantages that they 
imagined a republic alone could yield, was swept from his 
throne, and Arago left his laboratory to join in forming 
an extempore government. His popularity was so great 
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that he was entrusted with the discharge of two most 
important functions, that had never before been united in 
one person, viz., the Ministry of War and of Marine. 
Energetically and faithfully the philosopher of forty years* 
stftnding applied himself to his new duties ; and however 
ignominious may have been the ultimate failure of the 
l^ovisional Government, there can be little question that 
Arago struggled honestly in the cause of social liberty and 
improvement. While Minister of Marine he effected some 
salutary reforms, such as the improvement of rations 
in the navy and the abolition of flogging ; he abolished 
political oaths of all kinds, and, against an array of monied 
interests, he succeeded in 2 )rocuring the abolition of negro 
slavery in the colonics. 

During the insurrection of June, Arago*s courage was 
con 82 )icuously displayed in his entreaties to the mob 
to stop their murderous outrages. For the first time in 
his life Arago failed, and ho himself narrowly escaped with 
his life. With his mental and physical energies shattered 
by fatigue and disap2X)intment, he terminated here his 
active political career, though he continued to the last to 
take an interest in the affairs of his country, and to watch 
for the dawn of a brighter future. Failing eye and 
trembling hand could now be of little use in the service of 
science; but warned by the disease (diabetes) that had 
attacked him, he determined to occupy his few remaining 
years in preparing for the press some MSS. of original 
researches which his political duties Ixad prevented his 
communicating to the Institute. 

In the beginning of May 1852 proclamation was made 
that the oath of allegiance to the Government of Louis 
Napoleon would be required from all its functionaries, 
including the Board of Longitude. Arago peremptorily 
refused, choosing to sacrifice Lis office and home of nearly 
half a century rather than violate the dictates of his con- 
science, which he would be doing if he complied, seeing that, 
as a niember of the Provisional Government of 1848, he con- j 
tributed to the abolition of all political oaths. In a letter to | 
the Minister of Public Instruction, he intimated his resignar j 
tion of his post as astronomer at the Bureau de Longitude, at I 
the same time stating the services he had rendered to his 
country in the cause of science, and the grief which this 
separation from the scene of his labours of so many years 
would impose. To the credit of the Prince President, ho 
respected the sentiments so boldly declared by the half- 
blind old philosopher, and mode “ an exception in favour 
of a savant whose w'orks had thrown lustre on France, 
and whose existence bis Government would regret to 
embitter.*’ 

The tenure of office thus granted did not prove of long 
duration. Amgo was now on his death -bed, under a 
complication of diseases, induced, no doubt, by the hard- 
ships and labours of his earlier years. In the summer of 
1853 he was advised by his physicians to trj’^ the effect of 
his native air, and ho accordingly set out for the Eastern 
I^renees, accomimnied by his affectionate niece, Madame 
I^gier. But the change was unavailing, and he returned 
to Paris to die. After a lingering illness, in which he 
suffered first from diabetes, then from Bright’s disease, 
and lastly from dropsy, he breathed his last on the 2d Oct. 
1853, at the age of 67. The day before his death he had 
been visited by Lord Brougham, his old and intimate 
friend, and the interview had excited him much. M. 
Biot also had an interview mih him only throe hours 
before his death. Arago said to his veteran colleague and 
eoUaberateuTf intend to resign my situation of per- 
petual secretary to the Academy, since I can no longer 
discharge its duties.** Biot*8 reply must have smoothed 
the pillow of the dying savant, *‘If you do, we will all 
come to you in a body to bring it back to you, and 


I reproach you for your ingratitude.** A public funeral 
was, with good taste, decreed to Arago by the emperor, 
notwithstanding his refused allegiance to the Imperial 
Government, and it took place on the 5th Oct. with all the 
pomp and parade of an Imperial act. A beautiful and 
eloquent eulogy was pronounced over his tomb by the 
distinguished M. Flourens, who succeeded him as per- 
petual secretary of the Academy, while M. Barral per- 
formed the duty entrusted to him by the young philo- 
sophers of the public schools of the metropolis of giving 
utterance to their last adieu. 

Thus closed perhaps the most singular career in the 
annals of science. Of Arago’s moral character it is 
difficult to form a true estimate, extolled as it is on the 
one side by his countrymen, and too severely criticised 
as it often is on the other side by British writers. 
Allowance must be made for the Spanish blood that 
flowed in his veins. The ardour of his temperament, his 
quick and far darting intellect, the powerful love of 
country which his youthful vicissitudes had only inten- 
sified, all combined to produce a consciousness of power, 
which, in the Academy of Sciences or in the management 
of the Observatory, might stamp his bearing as dictatorial, 
and which, in questions of national priority of invention, 
might render his judgment partial. With* the imperious- 
ness, perhaps, of a powerful intellect, Arago was free from 
that selfishness that has so often been exhibited by men 
who have enjoyed such high offices of trust during times of 
national disorder. Ho cared for money only os it supplied 
the wants of his experimental researches and the means 
of educating his family; he lived a simple and a frugal life ; 
his income never exceeded £500 a year ; and, refusing 
to accept any reward for his four months* services as 
Minister of Marino, he sacrificed fortune for the sake of 
his country and of science. 

From the personal history of Arago we turn to his 
literary and scientific labours and discoveries. It has 
been already shown that, as editor of the Annuaire or 
Almanac of the Board of Longitude, he commenced, in 
1822, a series of regular contributions of scientific articles 
to that Annual, remarkable for their lucidity of style, 
united with mathematical accuracy of detail; that, as 
perpetual secretary of the Academy of Sciences, his 
UogeB alone would have secured him lasting reputation ; 
and that, as director of the Observatory, he rapidly 
restored its efficiency and completely remodelled it. He 
has, indeed, been often accused of doing little or 
nothing for the practical advancement of astronomy, 
and of shrinking from the steady and regular drudgery 
of observation as too tame to be congenial to his versatile 
mind. To reproach a man who has done much, because 
he has not done more, or because he has not follow^ed 
in the beaten track, is, to say the least, far from 
generous criticism. His applications of physics to astro- 
nomical research — such as to his photometric measurements 
of lunar and stellar brightness, of the polar snows of Mars, 
and of the belts of Jupiter and Saturn, to the structure of 
the sun as revealed by his spots, to the effect of atmos- 
pheric refraction on astronomical observations, to irradia- 
tion and variable stars — are surely in themselves not 
despicable contributions to the science. But apart alto- 
gether from his labours in the Observatory, he has rendered 
vastly greater service to astronomy by his popular exposi- 
tions of it than hundreds of the most assiduous observers 
put together. Few have had, in such a degree as he, l^e 
gift of reducing the abstract conceptions of pure science to 
the level of the popular apprehensiou without descending 
to the puerile and frivolous. 

In 1820, when the subject of steam boilers was attraefing 
attention, Arago was employed by Government to esmoute. 
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alfNig with Dnloiig, a aeries of experimentt on the elastic 
fores of steam at different temperatures. This difficult and 
most haardoQS task, where they were exposed to the 
bursting of a bmler at any moment, they accomplished 
with the greatest ability and coolness. Of these experi- 
ments, as well as of others,— on the density of air, on the 
velocity of sound, on the pressure of gases being propor- 
tional to their density, ^ — there will be found elaborate 
memoirs in the Compteg Rmdug of the Academy, and in 
the Annalu de Chimu ei de Phpsiqve, 

It is, however, on his contributions to Magnetism and 
Optics that Arago’s fame as an experimenter and discoverer 
rests. By employing the meth^ of oscillating needles, 
he established the universal influence of magnetism on all 
substances, though it was left to Faraday to make the 
grander generalisations of diamagnetism. Arago found 
that a magnetic needle, made to oscillate over non-ferru- 
ginous surfaces, such as water, glass, cop}>6r, Ac., falls 
more rapidly in the extent of its oscillations according as 
it is more or less approached to tlie surface. Over ice, for 
example, an oscillation of 53* on each side of the magnetic 
meridian, fell to 43* after 60 oscillations at a distance of 
52| millimetres from the ice ; while, at a distance of 7 
mm., it fell by the same amount after 26 oscillations. Over 
glass there was a fall from 90* to 41* in 221 oscillations, 
at a distance of 4*01 mm., and in 122 oscillations at a 
distance of *91 mm. For this discovery Arago w^as 
awarded the Copley medal by the Koyal Society of London 
in 1825 ; and he has the honour of being the flrat foreigner 
to whom this distinction was accorded. This discovery 
was followed by another. It occurred to him to try, con- 
versely, the effect of oscillating or rotating a plate of non- 
ferruginous metal near a magnetic needle at rest. He 
caus^ a j»late of pure copfier to revolve by clock-work, 
which was also of cop]>er, under a magiu'tic needle within 
a glass-receiver, and with a sheet of paj»er liotweeii the 
ne^ie and the revolving plate to [irevent air currents. 
Gradually the needle was drawn from the magnetic 
meridian, till finally, on a very rapid rotation of the plate, 
it fairly swung round and continued in constant rotatiem. 
An account of these ex|>eriments he road before the 
Academy of Sciences, on the 7th March 1825, and they 
were exhibited in London in the following April by Gay- 
Lussac, exciting universal interest among the philosojfhers 
of this and other countries. This phenomenon of rotatory 
maynettsm^ as it is termed, is indissolubly linked with the 
name of Arago; but it w'as reserved for the genius of 
Faraday to offer the true ex))lanation of it, after it bad 
long occupied the attention of Herschel, Babbage, Barlow, 
Nobili, and other distinguished men, as well as of its dis- 
coverer. 

Arago is also fairly entitled to be regarded as having 
proved the long suspected connection between the aurora 
borealis and the variations of the magnetic elements. He 
established, too, the fact of an hourly variation of these, 
traceable^ no doubt, to the influence of the sun as an enor- 
mous magnet at a distance. It is worth mentioning that 
Arago was the first to employ the galvanic current for the 
pmnanent magnetisation of steel, though in the field of 
electro-magnetism his discoveries and researches as a whole 
are not to be compared with those of the profounder 
Amphre. 

It is, however, his investigations in Optics that form 
the most marked feature and the crowning glory of Arsgo’s 
scientific career. We owe to him not only important 
optical discoveries of his own, but the credit of stimu- 
lating the genins of Fresnel, with whose history, as 
well as with that of Mains and of Tonng, this part of his 
Iffe IS closely interwoven. GBiortly after the be^ning of 
the p res en t eentoiy the labours of the three pUlosophen 
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last named were shaping the modem doctrine of the undu- 
latory theory of light Mslus had made in 1808 his 
discovery of the polarisation of light by i^ection, identi- 
fying it with the effects of double refraction ; Young had 
devised his beautiful theory of interferences ; and Fresjiel 
bad been simultaneously conducting elegant experiments 
in the very same field as the English philosopher. It was 
the communication to the French Academy of Sciences of 
a |»aper on this subject by Fresnel that led to his intimacy 
with Arago. Fresners arguments in favour of the undu- 
latory doctrine found little favour with Laplace, Poisson, 
and Biot, the champions of the emission theory; but they 
were ardently espoused by Humboldt and by Arago, who 
had been appointed by the Academy to report on the 
pa|X)r. This was the foundation of an intimate friendship 
between Arago and Fresnel, and of a determination to 
carry on together further researches in this subject. These 
investigations were rewarded by a remarkable discovery, 
in 181 1, the very year that Malus terminated his career so 
auspiciously begun. After Huyghens’s time, when Iceland 
H{iar and rock crystal were alone supposed to have tlie pro- 
]»crty of double refraction, mineralogists had Bus|>ected the 
same property to exist in a nunilter of other crystals, 
though it was often almost im|K)SHible to determine its 
existence. But Anigo discovered that a plate of any 
doubly refracting crystal, such as selenite or mica, when 
interposed between two similar {)olarising prisms or piles 
of glass plates, displays splendid tints, varying in colour 
with the thickness of plate and with its inclination to 
the transmitted beam, and varying in intensity as the plate 
of mica or selenite is turned round in its own plane. By 
this simple moans double refraction may l>e detected in 
the smallest plate of a crystal. The explanation of this 
remarkable phenomenon was a diflicuit problem, and for 
some time jierplexed both English and Gontinental investi- 
gators. Dr Young, in 1814, ascribed the cause generally 
to interference ; but Arago saw that this explanation was 
incomplete. The clue to it was, however, found in the 
law, established by the joint labours of Arago and Fresnel, 
that two polarised rays cannot interfere unless polarised in 
tfis same or jjarallel planes. This involved the idea of 
transverse vibrations of the ether across the direction of 
pro]»agation, an idea which at first seemed a stumbling- 
block to the theory of undulations, and which Fresnel 
and Arago did not venture for some time to embrace. 
Once expressed, however, this theory of transverse vibra- 
tions reduced the whole phenomena of }K>larisation to a 
simple mechanical effect, a resolutum of rectilinear motion 
into two rectangular components; and so far from ujsiettiDg 
the wave theory, it has by its very simplicity and com- 
prehensiveness but h6l|>ed to establish it on a sure founda- 
tion. 

Arago applied his discovery to the construction of a 
jMAariscope^ for estimating the feeblest amount of polarisa- 
tion ; and be used this bstniment for some very interest- 
ing experiments on the polarisation of the light of the sky 
(which is sunlight polarised by reflection from the atmos- 
phere), and on that of different incandescent and reflecting 
surfaces. He also found that the moon and the tails of 
comets send light to the eye wrhich is slightly polarised, 
thus betraying its bevrowed origin. But that of the sun, 
being absolutely neutral, is only comparable (according to 
Ara^) to the light arising from incandescent vapours, thus 
distinguishing toe sun from a solid or liquid globe. 

We cannot do more than allude to Arago’s other optical 
papers and experiments. He was, probably, the only 
Frenchman of his time who was well acquainted with 
Young’s discoveries. The explanation by the doctrine of 
interferenoe of toe colours of Newton’s rings received an 
important oemfirmation from an experiment of Arsgo’s 
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which proved them to arise from the mixture of the pendle 
of light reflected at the two neighbouring surfaces. He 
pres^ a lens of glass against a plate of metal, in which 
case the central spot is white or black when light polarised 
peipendicularly to the plane of incidence is reflected at an 
angle greater or less than the polarising angle for glass ; 
and the rings vanish altogether at the polarising angle — 
results which Airy subsequently proved conformable to 
the undulatory theory. 

To Arago is also due the discovery of the power of rotatory 
polariiation exhibited by quartz. He found that a beam 
of polarised light transmitted along the axis of a crystal 
quartz becomes depolarised, and produces colours varying 
with the thickness of the crystal. If the polarised light be 
homogeneous, and the analysing plate be placed athwart this 
polarised beam so as to reflect none of it, the interposing of 
a quartz crystal will turn round the polarised beam in its 
passage, so that when it falls on the analysing plate it is no 
longer athwart it, and the light is partly reflected. The 
researches in this field were taken up by Biot, Fresnel, Her- 
schel, Seebeck, Airy, and others ; and the phenomenon was 
first explained by Airy to be due to the fact that along 
the axis of a quartz crystal the beam consists of two circu- 
larly polarised portions, while in other directions it consists 
of two elliptically polarised portions. In some substances 
the rotation is to the right hand, and in others to the left. 

Last of all, among the many contributions of Arago to 
the support of the undulatory hypothesis, comes the exptri- 
inentum cruets which he proposed to carry out for comparing 
directly the velocity of light in air and in water or glass. 
On the emission theory the velocity should be accelerated by 
an increase of density in the medium ,* on the wave theory, 
it should be retarded. Wheatstone’s experiment, in 1S35, 
of measuring the velocity of the electric discharge had sug- 
gested the idea to Arago ; and in 1838 he communicated to 
the Academy the details of his apparatus. Owing to the 
great care required in the carrying out of the project, and 
to the interruptions to his labours by the events of the 
revolution, it was the spring of 1850 before he was ready to 
put his idea to the test. But, as fate would have it, just 
at that time his eye-sight suddenly gave way. With a melan- 
choly resignation he consoled himself with having merely 
laid down the problem and having indicated the means of 
its solution, and with the hope that other experimenters 
would follow in his steps and add a new proof in favour 
of the undulatory system. Arago lived to see his wishes 
realised in the beautiful experiments of Fizeau and Foucault, 
which, with improvements of detail in the apparatus, were 
based on the plan proposed by him. These, as all the 
scientific world knows, confirmed the deductions from the 
wave theory, and established the retardation of the velo- ! 
city of light in denser media. With this ended those 
brilliant labours which have in no small degree contributed 
to render the argutnents in favour of the undulatory doc- 
trine all but unanswerable. 

Araao's (Euvres were published after his death under the direction 
of M. J. A. Barrel, in 17 vols., Svo, 1864 to 1862 ; also 8ei)arately 
his Astronomxs populairey in 4 vols. ; Notices biographiques^ in 8 
vols. ; Notices seierUiJiqueSf in 6 vols. ; Voyages sdentifiques^ 1 vol. ; 
Mimoirts sdentifiguss, in 2 vols. ; Melanges (Miscellanies), in 1 
vol. ; and Tahl^ analytiqves et documents importants (with por- 
trait), in 1 vol. English translations of the following portions of 
his works have appeared x-^Treattse on Comets^ by C. (fold, C.B., 
London, 1838 ; also translated by Smyth and Grant, London, 1861 ; 
Hist, ilogsofJaines fVaUt by James Muirhead, London, 1839 ; also 
translate, with notes, by Lord Brougham ; Popular Lectures on 
Astronomy, by Walter Kelly and Rev. L. Tomlinson, London, 1864 ; 
also translate by Dr W. H. Smyth and Prof. R. Grant, 2 vols., 
London, 1866 ; Aragons Autobiography, translated by the Rev. Baden 
Powell, Jbondon, 1856, 1858 ; Arago*s Meteorological Essays, with 
introduction by Humboldt, translated under the superintendence of 
Golonel Sabine, London, 1866; andAraa&sBtogra^itsofSeisnMic 
Men, translated by Smyth, Powell, and Grant, Svo, London, 1857. 
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ABAOON, a captaincy general, or, as it is usnaOj 
called by the Spaniards, a kingdom, of Spain, situated 
between lat. 40* and 42* 51' N., and between long 2* 10' 
W. and r 45' E., is bounded on the N. by the I^nees, 
which separate it from France, K by Catalonia and 
Valencia, S. by Valencia, and W. by Navarre and the 
two Castiles. It has an area of 14,726 English square miles, 
and a population of 925,773 — calculated for 1867 on the 
basis of the census of 1860. It is divided by the river 
Ebro, which flows through it in a south-easterly direction, 
into two nearly equal parts, known as Trans-ibero and Cis- 
ibero. The north is occupied by a portion of the lienees, 
which here attain in Monte Perdido, or as it is variously 
I called Mont Perdu, Las Tres Sorores, almost their highest 
I altitude (11,430 feet); and in the south and west are 
various sierras of considerable elevation. The whole sur- 
I face, indeed, is very irregular. The large and fertile 
plain in the middle, bordering on the Ebro, is broken by 
oifshoots from the north and south, while the mountain 
ranges, on the other hand, are interrupted by numerous 
^ valleys of great beauty. The central pass for carriages 
over the Pyrenees is on the line between Saragossa and 
Pau, and b^rs the name of Port de Confranc. The Ebro 
is the principal river, and receives from the north in its 
passage through the provinoe, the Arba, the Gallego, and 
the united waters of the Cinca, the Essera, the No- 
guera Ribagorzana, and the Noguera Pallaresa — the last 
two belonging to Catalonia ; and from the south the Xalon 
and Xiloca and the Guadalupe. The Imperial Canal of 
Aragon, which was commenced by Charles V. in 1529, but 
remained unfinished for nearly two hundred years, extends 
from Tudela almost to Sastago, a distance of 80 miles ; it 
has a depth of 9 feet, and an average breadth of 69, and is 
navigable for vessels of about 80 tons burthen. The Royal 
Canal of Tauste, which lies along the north side of the 
Ebro, was cut for purposes of irrigation, and gives fertility 
to the district. Two leagues N.N.E. of Albarracin is the 
remarkable fountain call^ Celia, 3700 feet above the sea, 
which forms the source of the Xiloca; and between this river 
and the Sierra Molina is an extensive lake called Gallo- 
canta, covering about 6000 acres. The climate of Aragon 
is, as might be supposed, of a very varied character, rigor- 
ous in the north and among the sierras, but mild and even 
oppressive in the south, especially towards the Medi- 
terranean. Its vegetable products are necessarily affected 
by a similar variety. The hills are clothed in many places 
with oak, pine, and beech, which, if utilised, would fumidi 
a good supply of timber. The flora is exceedingly rich, 
but has been slightly explored. Wheat, maize, rice, wine, 
oil, flax, and hemp, of fine quality, are grown in con- 
siderable quantities ; as well as saffron, madder, liquorice, 
sumach, and a variety of fruits. Swine and sheep are 
reared in considerable numbers, the merino wool supplied 
by the latter being one of the chief productions of the 
province ; but little attention is paid to other descriptions 
of cattle. The manufactures are comparatively insignifi- 
cant, being in great measure supplementary to ^e agricul- 
tural and pastoral pursuits of the people. The silk 
manufacture has declined, and woollen and linen cloth is 
only produced in small quantities. The mineral resources 
of the country consist of iron, lead, copper, sulphur, 
cobalt, asphalt, lignite, alum, rocksal^ jet, marble, and 
jasper, which are all found in abundance, but they are very 
inadequately .wrought Aragon is divided into three pro- 
vinces, HlJESoa, Tebusl, and Saragossa, accounts of 
whidi ftiiund under these headings. The capital is 

Saragossa, the other towns of importance are Jaca, 
Huesca, and Barbastro to the north of the Ebro, and Tara- 
zona, CJalatayud^Qipca, Calamocha, Albarracin, Montalbon, 
Teniel, and Alcaiili^to the south. Saragossa is an arch- 
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bidioprie, and ExmoL, Tmmmk, Barbaatro, Jaca, Teruel, 
and Albarradn are epiaoopal sees. In 1667 there were 
2257 prieete in the kingdom. 

PreTioot to the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella the 

E >litical constitntion of Ara^n was the most liberal in 
nrope. Formally monarchical, its genius and maxims 
were purely republican. The kings, who were^ long elec- 
tive, retained only the shadow of power ; while the real 
exercise of it was in the hands of the Cort^ an assembly 
consisting of the nobility, the equestrian order, the repre- 
sentatives of the cities and towns, and the clergy. No law 
could pass without the assent of every member who had a 
right to vote. Without the permission of the Cortes, 
no tax could be imposed, war could not be declared, nor 
peace concluded. Besides these, and other extraordinary 
privileges enjoyed by the Cortes, the Aragonese possessed 
another safeguard against despotic power in the election 
of a Justiday or supreme judge, who acted as the guardian 
of the people, and the controller of the prince. He was the 
supreme interpreter of the laws, and was accountable to 
the Cortes alone for the manner in which he discharged 
the duties of his office. See Robertson’s History of Charle$ 
r., vol. i. § 3. 

The history of Aragon after its union with Castile by 
the marriage of Ferdinand and Isabella, when it was merged 
in the kingdom of Spain, will be found in the general 
history of that country. It liad, before this efKHih, a suc- 
cession of twenty sovereigns, from the year 1035 to 1516. 
See Zurita, Annales de Aragon ; Vi^e de Ponz ; Geograjia 
de Don Isidore de Antilion j llistoria de la Economia 
Politica de Aragon^ por Don. Ignacio de Asso. 

ARAGON A, a town in Sicily, 7J miles N.N.W. of 
Qirgenti. It W an old castle with a fine collection of 
paintings and antiquities. Almonds are largely grown in 
the neighbourhood; and not far off is the famous mud 
volcano of Maccalul^ Population, 11,424. 

ARAGUAYA, or Akaoitia, a river of Brazil which 
rises in the Siena Sciada, and flows north lietween the 
provinces of Matto Grosso and Goyaz till it joins the Tocan- 
tins at San Joao das duas Barras, about lat. 6** S. It divides 
into two branches in lat. 18" 30', and unites again about 
lat. 9" 30', thus forming the large island of l^nta Anna 
or Bannanal. The eastern branch, called the Furo, is 
the one principally navigated. The most important tri- 
butaries are the Cristalino, the das Mortes, and the Caja, 
on the west, and the Claro, the Vermelho, the Cruxas, and 
the Chavantes, from the east. The whole course of the 
river is about 1000 miles, and it is navigable a long 
way up. 

ARAHAL, a town in Spain, 7 miles from Seville. 
Situated on the level summit of a hill, it enjoys a beautiful 
prospect In the wars against the Moors, it assisted the 
mother-city of Moron, and received its civic independence 
in 1555 by charter from Charles V. Its church is of 
Gothic arcUtecture. The country around produces wheat, 
barley, beans, pease, tares, and olives. Population about 
9287. j 

ABAKAN, a division of British Burmah, and within the 
jurisdiction of the chief commissioner of that province. It 
consists of a strip of country running along the eastern 
seaboard of the Bay of Bengal, from the Ndf estuary, on 
the borders of Chittagong, to Cape Negrais. The division 
is situated between 16* ^ and 21* 33' N. lat., and between 
92* 10' and 94* 50' R long. It is bounded on the N. by 
the Bengal district of Chittagong; on the R by the 
Yumadoung mountains, which separate it from indepen* 
dent Bnrmah and the British district of Pegu ; and on the | 
8. and W. by the Bay of Bengal Length from northern ; 
Extremity to Cape Negxiis^ about 400 miles; greatest 
breadth in ike nenrthem part, OOmiles, gradnally drainish-i 


ing towards the south, as it is hemmed in by the Yuma- 
doung mountains, until, in the extreme south, it tapers 
away to a narrow strip not more than 15 miles across. 
The coast is studded with islands, the most important of 
which are Chedub4, Ramri, and Shihpurl The diviigon 
has its headquarters at AJcyab and consists of four dis- 
tricts — namely, Akyab, Northern Ar4k4n hill tracts, 
Ramri, and Sandoway. Total area estimated at 18,530 
square miles, of which only 740 square miles were actually 
under cultivation in 1871-72. The population at the time 
of the British accession in 1826 did not exceed 100,000. 

I In 1831 it amounted to 173,000; in 1839 to 248,000; 
and in 1871 to 461,136, or 24*9 souls per square mile. 
It consisted of 365,131 Buddhists, 53,289 M^ometans, 
9029 Hindus, 33,337 aborigine^ and 350 Christians — 
total, 461,136. The princi|)al rivers of Ar4kdn are — (1.) 
The Niif estuary, in the north, whicli forms the boundary 
between the division and Chittagong ; (2.) the Myu river, 
an arm of the sea, and ninning a course almost parallel 
with the coast for alnmt 50 miles; (3.) the Koladyne 
river, rising near the Blue mountain, in the extreme 
north-east, and falling into the Bay of Bengal a few miles 
south of the Myu river, is navigable by vessels of from 
300 to 400 tons burden for a distance of 40 miles inland; 
and (4.) the Lomyu river, a considerable stream falling 
into the bay a few miles south of the Koladyne. Further 
to the south, owing to the noarness of the range which 
bounds Ar4k4n on the east, the rivers are of but little 
importance. These are the Talak and the Aeng, navigable 
by boats; and the Sandoway, the Toungoop, and the 
Gwa streams, the latter of which alone has any im{>ort- 
ance, owing to its mouth forming a good {)ort of call or 
haven for vessels of from 9 to 10 feet draught. There 
are several passes over the Yumadoung mountains, the 
easiest being that called the Aeng route, leading from the 
village of that name into independent Burmah. The 
staple crop of the province is rice, along with cotton, 
tobacco, sugar, hemp, and indigo. The forests produce 
abundance of excellent (Hik and teak timber. During 
1871-72 the sea-borne trade of Ar4kdn amounted to 
£1,345,417, the ex|K)rtB of rice alone being returned at 
£105,894. The three maritime ports of the division are 
Akyab, Kyoukphoo, and Handoway ; and since June 1871 
steam communication has been kept up once a fortnight 
between all these ports and Calcutta, except in the soutb- 

I west monsoon, when communication is maintained with 
Kyoukphoo only. The revenue of Ar4kin Division in 
1871-72 amounted to £199,756, of which 37*29 per cent, 
or £74,490, was derived from the land revenue. Through- 
out the whole division there were only two Government 
and three other schools in 1870-71, attended by 251 pupils. 
The police force, for the protection of person and property, 
consisted of a total of 1 15 of all ranks, the proportion being 
one man to every 15 square miles, or one to every 385 of 
the population. The only town in the division with a popu- 
lation exceeding 5000 souls is Akyab, which has 15,281 
inhabitants. 

The Datives of Arikin trace their history as far back as 701 A.n., 
and give a lineal sneoession of 120 native princes down to modem 
times. According to them, their empire had at one period far wider 
limits, and extended over Ava, part of China, and a portion of 
Bengal. This extension of thrir empire is not, however, corro- 
borsted by known facts in history. At different times the Mughuls 
end Pegns carried their arms into the heart of the country. The 
Portuguese, during the era of their greatness in Asia, gained a 
temporary establisnroent in ArdkAn ; but in 1783 the proriiice was 
finally conquered by the Burmese, from whicli period until its 
cession to the British in 1826, under the treaty of Ysndaboo, its 
history forms part of that of Burmah. The old city of Ardkdn, 
formsrW the capital of the province, is situated on an inferior branch 
of the Koladyne river. Ita remoteness from the ports and harbours 
of the eoun^, combined with the extreme unbealthiness of its 
sitoation,have lad to its gradual decay subseqncntly tothe formation 
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of tb« oompmtiTely recent settlement of Akyab, whiob pkoe is 
now the chief town of the province. The old city of Arakan lies 
about 50 miles north-east of Akyab, in 20** 42 ' JN. lat., and 93* 
34' E. long. The Maghs, who form nearly the whole population of 
the province, follow we Buddhist doctrines, which are universallv 
processed throughout Burmah. The priests are selected from all 
olas^ of men* and one of their chief employments is the education 
of children. Instruction is consequently widely diffused, and few 
persons, it is said, can be found in the province who are unable to read, 
foe qualifioations for enterinff into the priestly order are good con- 
duct and a fair measure 'of Irarning — such conduct at least as is 
good according to Buddhist tenets, and such learning as is esteemed 
among their votaries. 

ARAL, a vast lake or inland sea, in the west of Asia, 
situated ^tween lat. 43“ 42' and 46“ 44' N., and long. 58* 
18' and 61° 46' E. It was known to the Persian geo- 
graphers as the Sea of Khuw5rizm or Khwarezm, from the 
neighbouring district of the Chorasmii, and derives its pre- 
sent name from the Kirghese designation of Aral DenghiB^ 
or Sea of Islands. Its length, from north to south, is 265 
miles, and its breadth, from east to west, about 145. It is 
the greatest body of water in the steppes of Asia, next to 
the Caspian Sea, and is one of the largest lakes in the 
world. Its level is 117 (or, according to recent explora- 
tions, which, however, require verification, 250) feet above 
the Caspian, which is 84 feet below the Black Sea. It 
is bounded on the N. by the Ural steppes ; on the W. 
by the rocky plateau of the ITst-Urt, which separates it 
from the Caspian ; on the S. by the alluvial district of 
Khiva ; and on the E. by the Kysyl-Kum, or Red Desert, 
and the Kara-Kum, or Black Desert. In the north the 
shore is comparatively low, and the coast line is broken 
into a number of irregular bays, of which the most impor- 
tant are those of Sary-Chaganak and Paskevitcli ; and on 
the west an almost unbroken wall of rock extends from 
Chernycheff Bay southwards, rising towards the middle to 
a height of 500 feet. The southern coast is occupied by 
the delta of the Oxus (Jihfin, Ainu-Daria, El Jiryan), which 
divides into a number of channels, the most important of 
which, beginning from the west, are the Aibugir or Laudan, 
the Ulu- or Ulkun-Daria (Great River), and the Kuvan- 
Jarma, Kuk, or Yangy Su (New River), as it is variously 
called. The Laudan forms a vast swamp, 80 miles long, 
and about 20 broad, before it disembogues into the sea ; 
and the whole of the neighbouring reaches are extremely 
shallow. The only other tributary of any size is the Jax- 
artes (Sihfin, Syr-Daria, ShAsh), which enters towards the 
northern extremity of the east coast, and is suspected to 
be shifting its course and embouchure more and more to 
the north. The whole eastern coast is fringed with multi- 
tudes of small islands, and a number of considerable size 
are situated in the open towards the north and west. Kug- 
Aral, which is the largest of all, lies across the northern 
portion opposite the mouth of the Syr-Daria, and cuts off 
what is called the Kitchkine Dengis, or Little Sea. Pro- 
ceeding south we find in succession, Barsa-Kilmas, Nicholas 
Island, Bellinghauseu, Lasaroff, and, near the mouth of the 
Taldyk, Takmakdty. Upon some of these islands the 
Russian explorers found large numbers of antelopes, which 
showed by their perfect fearlessness, combined with their 
curiosity, that they had hitherto been undisturbed by man. 
For the most part the Sea of Aral is comparatively shallow, 
the depth towards the west coast being 37 fathoms, and 
towards the centre only 15. Navigation is rendered dan- 
gerous by the frequency and violence of the storms, and 
tile almost total absence of shelter for ships. The north* 
east wind is the most prevalent, and sometimes blows for 
months together. The only other craft, except the steam- 
ships of the Russians, that venture on the waters, are the 
ffat-bottomed boats of the Kirghese. The first vessel ever 
known to have been launched on the Aral was conveyed 
across the desert in pieces by the Russian AdmiralBoutakoff, 


about 1848. The sea abounds with fish of various kinds, 
as the sturgeon, silurus, carp, and especially a q>eoie8 of 
herring ; thus agreeing in its ichthyology with the Cas- 
pian, from which it is distant 150 miles. The water is 
only slightly brackish. During winter the northern portion 
is completely frozen, but towards the south it is veiy 
seldom that ice is formed to any extent The Aral has no 
visible outlet ; and to account for there being no increase 
in its size, it was supposed that there might be a subter- 
raneous communication with the Caspian Seek or the Sea of 
Khuzar ; but the evaporation is so great as not only to 
maintain an equilibrium, but even, it has been thought, to 
produce, as in the case of the Caspian, a gradual diminution. 
In rega^ to the period of the formation of the Aral there 
are two theories, each supported by high authority. Accord- 
ing to Sir H. Rawlinson (Proceedings of the Royal Geogra- 
•phical Society^ March 1867) the disturbances which pro- 
duced the present lake took place in the course of the 
Middle Ages ; while Sir Roderick Murchison contends (Jour- 
nal of Roy, Geog, Soc. 1867, p. cxliv., <kc.) that the Caspian 
and Aral have existed as separate seas before and during 
all the historic period, and that the main course of the rivers 
Jaxartes and Oxus was determined in a prehistoric period. 
The former bases his opinion largely on historical evidence, 
and the latter trusts principally to geological data. The 
whole subject has been recently reviewed in Die ArcUsee* 
frage^ by Robert Roesler, Associate of the Imperial 
Ac^emy of Sciences, Vienna, 1873. 

ARAM, Ettoexe, was born of humble parents at Rams- 
gill in Yorkshire, in 1704. He received little education 
at school, but manifested an intense desire for learning. 
While still young, he married and settled as a schoolmaster 
at Netherdale, and during the years he spent there, he taught 
himself both Latin and Greek. In 1734 he removed to 
Knaresborough, where he remained as schoolmaster till 
1745. In t^t year a man named Daniel Clark, an inti- 
mate friend of Aram, after obtaining a considerable quantity 
of goods from some of the tradesmen in the town, suddenly 
disappeared. Suspicions of being concemedinthisswindling 
transaction fell upon Aram. His garden was searched, and 
some of the goods found there. however, there was not 
evidence sufficient to convict him of any crime, he was dis- 
charged, and soon after set out for London, leaving his wife 
behind. For several years he travelled through parts of 
England, acting as usher in a number of schools, and settled 
finally at Lynn, in Norfolk. During his travels he had 
amassed considerable materials for a work he had projected 
on etymology, to be entitled, a Comparative Lexicon of 
the English^ Latin^ Greekf Hehrew, and Celtic Languages, 
In February 1 759 a skeleton was dug up at Knaresborough, 
and some suspicion arose that it might be Clark’s. Aram’s 
wife had more than once hinted that her husband and a man 
named Houseman knew the secret of Clark’s disappear- 
ance. Houseman was at once arrested and confronted with 
the bones that had been found. He affirmed his innocence, 
and, taking up one of the bones, said ** This is no more Dan 
Clark’s bone than it is mine.” His manner in saying this 
roused suspicion that he knew more of Clark’s disappearance 
than he was willing to admit. He was again examined, and 
confessed that he had been present at the murder of Clark 
by Aram and another of whom nothing farther 

It heard. lEb also gave IhlSMiation as to the pla^ where 
IlmIMy had been buried in Cave, a well-known 

:i|lii>near Knaresborough. was dug up here, 

was Immediately and sent to York for 

tdlljL Houseman was admitted as evidence against him. 
Anmi conducted his own defence, and did not attempt to 
overthrow Houseman’s evidence, altiiough there were some 
discrepancies in that ; but made a dcUful attack oi^ the 
fallibility of circumstantial evidence in gmieral, and parti- 
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cukrlj of evideiioe drawn from the diaooveiy of bcmee. 
He bi^ht forward eeveral inetancee where bones had bemi 
foand in caves, and tried to show that the bones found 
in Bt Robert’s Cave were probably those of some hermit 
who had taken up his abode there. He was found guilty, 
and condemned to be executed on the 6th August^ three 
days after his trial While in his cell he confessed his guilt, 
and threw some light on the motives for his crime, by 
asserting that he had discovered a criminal intimacy between 
Clark and his own wife. On the night before the 6th 
August he attempted to commit suicide by opening the 
veins in his arm ; but he was discovered Wore life w^as 
extinct, and suffei^ the last penalty of the law. The 
story of Eugene Aram has been made the subject of a 
powerful ballad by Hood, The Dream of Eugene Aram^ the 
Murderer^ and of a romance by Bulwer Lytton, entitled 
Eugene Aram. 

ARAMAIC LANGUAGES are so called from Aram, a 
geographical term, which in old Semitic usage designates 
nearly the same districts as the Greek word Syria. Aram, 
however, does not include Palestine, while it comprehend.^ 
Me 80 ]K>tamia (Heh. Aram of two rivers), a region which 
the Greeks frequently distinguish from Syria proper. Thus 
the Aramaic languages may be geographically defined as 
the Semitic dialects originally current in Mesopotamia and 
the r^ions extending S. W. from the Euphrates to Palestine. 
Philologically these dialects form a distinct *^group of 
Semitic languages (North Semitic), separated by gram- 
matical and lexical peculiarities alike from the Middle 
Semitic (Hebrew, Phoenician) and from the South Semitic 
(Arabic, Ethiopic). Babylonia is not part of Aram, and 
the Semitic language of the Assyrian and Babylonian 
arrowhead inscriptions is not Aramaic. 

All Aramaic dialects arc characterised by poverty of 
vowels, by the disapi»earance of many of the forms of 
interna] declension so characteristic of the original genius 
of Semitic s[>eech, and by a tendency to analyticid con- 
struction by the aid of relative |>article8 in place of the 
earlier usage of the construct state. Along with these 
marks of degradation they retain some antique features 
lost in Hebrew and Arabic, and in particular, generally 
present the oldest consonantal forms, having mutes instead 
of sibilants and aspirates, in a way quite analogous to the 
relation of Low to High Dutch. A special Aramaic 
peculiarity is the enclitic use of the article as in modem 
Danish. 

The tribes of ancient Aram never possessed political 
unity, their settlements being intersected by stripe of 
desert with Arabian population. Thus, there must have 
been from an early time considerable diversity of dialect 
within the group, and apart from differences due to the 
very various ages of the extant literature, we are able to 
divide Aramaic into two main branches, commonly known 
as Chaldee and Syriac respectively, and distinguished 
partly by differences of pronunciation and vocabulary, but 
more conclusively by differences of grammatical flexion, 
especially in the verb. In comparison with the great age of 
this branch of Semitic, the whole Aramaic literature is of 
comparatively late date, and presents the languages in an 
advanced and in some sense exLiusted stage of development 

The historical and geographical relations of Syriac and 
Chaldee res|)ectively are involved in some obscurity. As 
the entire C^dee literature is of Jewish origin, Hupfeld 
and others have attempted to refer the whole difference of 
this language from Syriac to an infusion of Hebrew 
elements. This view, however, is now generally given up, 
and it is agreed that Chaldee is no oorrapt dialect, but a 
4 ^uine Aramaic devdopment But where and when did 
the Jews ^e up their old language and adopt a foreign 
tODguet 11m explaimrionforfii^y adopted a^ embodied 
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in the name Chaldee, which from the days of Jerome has 
been commonly uaed to designate the Jewish Aramaic, 
is that the change took place in Babylon. That the so* 
called Biblical Chaldee, in which considerable portions of 
the books of Esra and Daniel are written, was really the 
language of Babylon, was supposed to be clear from Dan. 
ii. 3, where the Chaldeans are said to have s])oken to the 
king in Aramaic, and accordingly the writer in the fol- 
lowing verse passes from Hebrew to that language. But 
the cuneiform inscriptions show that the pro]jer language 
of the Chaldeans was not Aramaic ; and an examination 
of the very large part, of the Hebrew Old Testament 
written later than the exile seems conclusively to prove 
that the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of Palestine took j)iace very gradually. Under 
the Persian empire Aramaic was a sort of officiid language 
for the western provinces, and the Hebrews were in con- 
stant contact witli Aramaic populations, so that the lan- 
guage of the many could not fail ultimately to supersede the 
language of the few. Hence most scholars are now agreed 
in holding that the term Chaldee is a misnomer, and that 
the dialect so called is really the language of the Bouth- 
Western Arameans, who were the immediate neighbours of 
the Jews. Probably this doctrine would l*e no longer 
I disputed but for the connection between the question 
before us and that of the date and authorship of Daniel. 
In any case, the substitution of Aramaic for Hebrew as the 
vernacular of Palestine was completed before the time of 
Christ, and it is this dialect (not the language of the Old 
Testament Scriptures) which is designated in the New 
Testament as “ Hebrew.” The old Hebrew Scriptures were 
understood only by the aid of interpretations, which, at 
first oral, were set down in writing in the early centuries 
of our era, and form after the Biblical Chaldee the second 
main element of Chaldee literature, the so-called Targums. 
These versions or jiaraphrases arose partly in the Pales- 
tinian, partly in the Babylonian schools, and accordingly 
display considerable variety of dialect — the Palestinian 
Targums approaching most nearly to the Aramaic of 
Daniel and Ezra. But the Aramaic of the Targumit is 
again very different from the language of every day life, as 
presented in the Talmuds of Btibylon and Jerusalem, llie 
Talmudic dialects show extreme ])hoDotic and grammatical 
decay, but have hitherto been very inadequately investi- 
gated The Aramaic of the Babylonian Talmud is more 
nearly allied to the Aramaic of the East than to the 
language of Palestine. 

Of much greater historical importance than these Jewish 
dialects is the Aramaic of the north and east, which rose 
to a literary language under the name of Syriac, in the 
Christian schools of North Mesopotamia. Like so many 
other languages, the Syriac first received stable literary 
form by the translation of the Bible, the so-called Peshito. 
On this basis the language was assiduously cultivated for 
many centuries, especially in the renowned schools of 
^essa and Nisibis, and ]K>sfie8sos a very large literature, 
in which theology has a leadmg place, but which is also 
strong in other forms of compcMiition, as history and poetry, 
and even extends into the domain of Occidental philosophy 
and science. The treatment of the latter subjects in a 
Semitic speech was rendered possible by the very great 
infusion of Greek elements (not merely technical terms, 
but even particles and the like) brought into the language 
by long oentories of Greek domination and culture. The 
period during which Syriac literature was most flourishing 
extends from the 4th to the 10th Christian centuiy. From 
the later date onward, the language began to give way to 
Arabic, though some very distinguished authors, 
Barbebrorus, wrote as late as the 13th century. Even 
now the Syriac is used to some extent as the ecclesiastical 
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language of various bodies of Christians, Jacobites, Nes- 
torians, and Maronites. The systematic study of Syriac by 
grammars and lexicons was commenced pretty early. Of 
native grammarians, may be mentioned Jacob of Edessa 
(7tl«entury) and Barhebrssus ; of lexicographers, Bar-Ali 
and Bar-Bahlul f9th and 10th centuries respectively). By 
the Maronites the study of Syriac was transplanted to 
Europe in the 16th century. A corrupt dialect (Neo- 
Syriac) is still spoken in some districts near Mosul, in 
Antilibanus, &c., and has been grammatically handled by 
Stoddart, Noldeke, and others. Besides the two main 
branches of Aramaic already discussed, several minor 
Aramaic dialects claim to be noticed. The Samaritan 
dialect spoken by the mixed population introduced into 
Northern Palestine after the deportation of the Ephraim- 
ites, has long been superseded as a living tongue by Arabic, 
but is still the sacred language of the Samaritan communi- 
ties. The most important literary monument of this dialect 
is the Samaritan translation of the Pentateuch ; but we 
possess also Samaritan liturgies and other remains. Another 
written dialect is the Mandean, the language of a mystical 
sect on the Euphrates and Tigris, whose Booh of Adam 
has been edited by Norberg. Others are known only 
from inscriptions, as the dialect of Hauran, and that of 
certain Egyptian monuments. See Semitic La^nouages. 

Hdps to the Stvdy of the Aramaic Dialeele. — There is as yet no 
pood Grammar of the Chaldee dialects. That most commonly used 
IS Winer’s OrammeUik dee hihliechen und targumiachen CheUdaiemus^ 
which has passed through several editions, and of which there is an 
American translation by Riggs. Luzzato's Elementi grammatieali 
del CcUdeo Bihlico e del dialetto Talmudico Bahiloncae (Pac^ua, 1865) 
is in some respects preferable to Winer. The Omlddiache Orammalik 
of Fuerst (Leipsic, 1835) is unfinished. The best Chaldee Lexicon is 
still the old Lexicon Chaldaicum Tdlmvdieum et Mahbinicum of 
Buxtorf (Basil, 1640). The worthless modern reprint by Fischer 
is to be avoided, but the Chaldduichea Worterhich of J. Levy, 2 vols. 
Leipsic, 1867-68, may be used with caution. On the controversy as 
to the real character of the Chaldee dialects, the student may be re- 
ferred to the books of introduction to the Old Testament, especially 
to Schrader’s edition of De Wette, which gives full references to rele- 
vant literature. Of recent Syriac Grammars may be mentioned those 
of Hoffmann {Orammalicoc Syriacoc Libri ///, Hala5, 1827) and 
Uhlemann {Orammatik der SyrUchen Spradix^ 2 Aufi., Berlin, 
1857) in Germany, and of Cowper (London, 1858) in English. 
An elaborate and pretentious reconstruction of Hoffmann's Grammar 
by Professor Merx of Tubingen, treats all the Aramaic dialects, but 
is not yet finished (part i. 1867, part ii. 1870). The Grammar of 
Amira (Rome, 1596) is still referred to. There is no complete 
Syriac Lexicon ad^uate to modern requirements. Michaelis’s edition 
of Castellus (Gottingen, 1788), and ^haafs Lexicon ConcordarUiale 
to the New Testament (Leyden, 1708), are valuable ; and a great 
Thesaurus, compiled from numerous sources, and from the collections 
of several scholars, is now being published by the Clarendon Press 
under the editorship of Dr. Payne Smith. On the Samaritan litera- 
ture see the introduction to Nutt’s Fragmewte of a SaTmrUan 
TarguMt London, 1874. There is a Samaritan Grammar by 
Uhlemann (Leipsic, 1837), and an Essay on the Mandean dialect by 
Noldeke (Gottingen, 1862). The Aramaic inscriptions have been in- 
vestigated by Gesenius, De Vogu4, Noldeke, ana others. (W.R.S.) 

^ ARAN ISLANDS, South, three islands of carboniferous 
limestone, which lie across Galway Bay, on the west coast 
of Ireland, in a south-easterly direction, forming a kind of 
natural breakwater. They are called respectively — begin- 
ning with the most northern — Inishmore (or Aranmore), 
the Great Island ; Inishmaan, the Middle Island ; and 
Inisheer, the Eastern Island. The first has an elevation 
of 364 feet, the second of 259, and the third of 202. 
These islands are remarkable for a number of architectural 
remains of a very early date. In Aranmore — which has 
been sung by Moore — there stand, on a cliff 220 feet high, 
large remains of a circular cyclopean tower, called Dun- 
Aengus, ascribed to the Fir-bolg or Belgm; and seven 
other similar structures are found in the group. Aran- 
more also bears the name of Aratt-iia-naomA, Aran-of-The- 
Saints, fn>m the number of religious recluses who took up 
their abode in it, and gave a celebrity to the holy wdh, 
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aliays, and shrines, to which many are still attracted. 
No less, indeed, than twenty buildings of ecclesiastical or 
monastic character have been enumerated in the three 
islands. The total area is 11,287 acres. 

ARANDA, Pbdeo Pablo .^arca y Bolka, Count of, 
a descendant of a noble family in Aragon, was bom at 
Saragossa, 2lBt Sept 1718. He served for severd years in 
the army, and, after retiring with the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, spent some time in travelling through France, 
Italy, and Prussia. He seems to have fallen under the 
displeasure of Ferdinand VI, but on the accession of 
Charles III. in 1759, he was appointed ambassador to the 
court of Poland, an office which he held for several years. 
On his return he took the command of the army sent 
against the Portuguese, and gained some successes. He 
was then appointed captain-general of Valencia, from which 
place, two years later, in 1765, he was summoned to 
Madrid to assist in quelling an insurrection. His success 
was rewarded by the appointment to the Presidency of 
the Court of Castile. While holding this office he induced 
the king to give his consent to an order for the banish- 
ment from Spain of all the Jesuits. His further intention 
of abolishing the Inquisition was prematurely disclosed, 
and great indignation was excited against him. He was dis- 
missed from the presidency of the council, and sent as ambas- 
sador to Paris. Here he was instrumental in bringing about 
peace between Spain and Britain. The presidency from which 
Aranda had been dismissed was held for a short time by his 
political adversary, Grimaldi, who was succeeded by the 
count of Florida Blanca. On the dismissal of the latter in 
1792, Aranda was recalled to his former position, but from 
it he was again quickly driven by the influence of Godoy, 
the queen’s favourite. Soon after he obtained permission 
to retire to his own estates, where he died in 1799. 

ARANJDEZ {Ara Jovis?), a town in Spain, in the 
province of Madrid, situated 1640 feet above the sea, in a 
beautiful valley on the left bank of the Tagus, near its 
junction with the Jarama, 28 miles S.S.E. of the capital, 
and 22 E.N.E. of Toledo, and united by rail with both 
these cities. The master of the Order of Santiago had a 
country seat at Aranjuez in the 14th and 15th centuries, 
which passed, along with the mastership, into the possession 
of the crown of Spain in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella 
(1522). It became a favourite resort of the Spanish court 
during the spring months ; and its successive occupants, 
from the Emperor Charles V. down to Ferdinand VII., 
modified it according to their respective tastes. The larger 
palace, a building in the French style, due to Philip V., 
stands at the meeting of the rivers, and is surrounded with 
the luxuriant foliage of oaks and sycamores and elms. 
Many of the elms, which were originally brought from 
England in the reign of Philip II., have attained an extra- 
ordinary size. The Casa del Lahr^or, or Fanner’s House, 
as it is called, is a smaller palace built by Charles IV., 
and full of elaborate ornamentation. The inhabitants of 
the town continued to live for the most part in troglodytic 
fashion in excavations in the hill-sides, till the reign of 
Charles III (1759-1788), whose minister, Grimaldi, laid 
the town out in imitation of the Dutch style, with straight 
wide streets, and uniform two-story houses. It contains 
two parish churches — S, Antonio and del Payee — an hos- 
pital, a Franciscan convent, a bull- ring, and a theatre. 
The manufaetures are flour, chocolate, leather, and glass; 
but n^ 9 Bt of the inhabitants are dependent on agricultund 
pursuits. A yearly fair is held on the 4th, 5th, and 
6th of September. Great attention is given to the rearing 
of horses and mules, and the royal stud used to be 
remarkable for the l^uty of its cream-coloured breed. 
The ordinary population is between 3000 and 4000, bul 
during the residence of the court, the number of inhabi- 
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tants used to riae to 20,000. The place Buffered aeverely 
from the French daring the Peninsular War. The treaty 
of 1772 between France and Spain was concluded at 
Araigues; and there the insurrection broke out in 1808, 
which ended in the abdication of Charles IV. 

ARARAT. This name, originally designating a whole 
district of Asia (Oen. viiL 4), has long b^n appropria^ 
by the uniform usage of Europeans to the lofty Armenian 
mountain which stands on the confines of the Russian, 
Turkbh, and Persian dominions, in lat 39* 42' N., long. 
44* 35' £., known to the Armenians as Jfons, to the Turks 
as Ak Dagh^ and to the Persians as A*tiA t AuA, or Noah's 
Mountain. Whether the tradition, which makes it the 
resting-place of the ark, is of any historical value or 
not, there is at least poetical fitness in the hypothesis, 
inasmuch as this mountain is about equally distant from 
the Black Sea and the Caspian, from the Mediterranean and 
the Persian Gulf. Another tradition — accepted alike by 
Christians and Mahometans — fixed on Mount Judi, in the 
south of Armenia, as the ark’s resting-place. There so- 
called genuine relics of the ark were exhibited, and 
a monastery and moH(]ue of commemoration were built ; 
but the monastery was destroyed by lightning in 776 
A.D., and the tradition has declined in credit. Mount 
Ararat is the culminating point of the Armenian plateau, 
which reaches at its base a height of 3000 feet. From 
this it rises in a graceful isolated cone (having at its side 
the more perfect but less lofty cone of Little Ararat) far 
into the region of perennial snow. It was long believed 
by the Armenian monks that no one was permitted to 
reach the secret top " of Ararat with its sacred remains. 
The summit, however, has been frequently reached in the 
course of this century. Tournefort had failed in 1700; 
the Pasha of Bayazeed hod been equally unsuccessful; but 
on Sept. 27, 1829, Dr Parrot of Dorpat, a German in the 
employment of Russia, set foot on the *Momo of eternal 
ice." Ascents have since been made by Antonomoff (1834 
and 1843); Wagner and Abich (1845); Chodzko, Chanykoff, 
Moritz, and a {larty of Cossacks in the service of the Russian 
Government (1850); Major Stuart (1856); and Colonel 
Monteith ( 1 856). Mr Freshfield, who reached within about 
800 feet of the summit in 1 868, thus describes the moun- 
tain: — ^*It stands perfectly isolate from all the othcrranges, 
with the still more perfect cone of Little Ararat (a typical 
volcano) at its side. Seen thus early in the season (May), 
with at least 9000 feet of snow on its slopes, from a distance 
and height well calculated to permit the eye to take in its 
true proportions, we agreed that no single mountain we 
know presented such a magnificent and impressive apj>ear- 
ance as the Armenian Giant." It has been ascertained that 
the higher peak, or Ak Da/j\ is 17,112 (1331 higher than 
Mont Blanc), and the lower, or Allah Dagh^ about 13,085 
feet above the level of the sea. That the mountain was of 
volcanic origin was well known, but all eruptive activity was 
supposed to have long ceased. Reineggs was discredited, it 
may be justly, when be spoke of seeing it in eruption in 1 785. 
But in 1 840 there was a vast eruption of sulphurous vapours 
from its sides, and a tremendous earthquake shook the 
surrounding country. 'The village of Arguri and the 
monastery of St James were destroyed, and great damage 
was done to Nakhcbevan, Sharur, and Ardubad. Major 
VoskoboinikofiTs Report (Athenagum^ 1841, p. 157) was, as 
Wagner has pointed out, erroneous in some of its details, but 
in tbe main trustworthy. There are a number of glaciers in 
the iqiper portion, and the climate of the whole district is 
vmy sevm. The greater part of the mountain is destitute 
of trees, but the lower Aramt is clothed with birches. The 
fauna and flora are both comparatively meagre. 

* (PimottRMWssmdiwna, Berlin, 1884; Wagner, RriftiiacA dm 
Armmtf de., fltattgart, 1848; Ahaeh, in BJMin d4 la Soe. 4$ 
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Ghogr, de 4 ser. part L, and in MonatiUHchUn dtr Oet, 

/Sr Srdt, m Rer/4fi, 1846, and hU DU BisUtgung dei Ararat, St 
Petenbuig, 1849; Dubois, Foy. auiour du CaucaH\ Moner’H 
SecmiJawraayi D. W. Freshfield, TravtUin tk$ Central Caucasus 
and Baskan, 1869.) 

ARAS, ^e ancient Araxes (Turk, and Arab. Arg^en. 
EtxuA, Georg. Sashki)^ a river which rises south of £rze- 
roum, in the Bingol-Dagh (Mountain of the Thousand 
Wells), and flows east through the province of Erzeroum 
and Russian Armenia, passing between Mount Ararat and 
Erivan, till it joins the Kur (Cyrus) coming from the north, 
and falls with it into the Caspian Sea. Its separate course 
is about 500 miles long, and it recei> ea a number of tribu- 
taries, of which one of the chief is the Zenghi, which passes 
by Erivan and drains lake Goukcha or Sivan. A number 
of towns are situated on tlie banks of the Aras, as Hassaii- 
Kaleh, Kagisman, and Abbasaltad. It forms the boundary 
l)otween Russia and Persia from 44* to 48* £. long. The 
Araxes was known by hearsay to Herodotus, and is the 
Phasis of Xenophon. It is a rapid and muddy stream, 
dangerous to cross when swollen by the melting of the snows 
in Armenia, but fordable in its ordinary state. 

ARATUS, one of the rulers of Sicyon, was born in 
that city, 271 B.(\ Hia father, Clinias, was slain by 
Abantidas ; and Aratus, then seven years of ago, only 
escaped a similar fate through the kindness of Soso, the 
sister of Abantidas, who had him conveyed secretly to 
Argos. At the ago of twenty ho regained without blood- 
sh^ his native city of Sicyon, and induced the citizens to 
join the Achman League. He obtained asHistaiice in money 
from Ptolemy, whom ho visited, and soon after (245 B.c.) 
he was elected general of the League. Two years later, 
when again general, ho took Corinth from the Macedonians, 
and united it to the League. About the same time ho 
defeated the iEtolians at Pel lone, and his success drew many 
other cities into the League, which, under the careful 
management of Aratus, was rapidly l>ecoinit)g a i>owerful 
confederation. Its power, however, roused the jealousy of 
Cleotnenes of Sparta, and in 226 war broke out between 
the S|>artans and Acha3ans. Cleoinenes w'as victorious at 
Lycceum, Megalopolis, Hecatombamin, and Dyme, and 
completely broke the j>ower of the League. As a last 
resource, Aratus entered into negotiation with Aritigonus 
of Macedonia, and, by promising to deliver up Corinth, 
secured his assistance. Antigonus was made general of the 
League, and in 222 totally defeated Cleoinenes in the 
battle of Sellasia. The general i>eace which now ensued 
was broken by the turbulent ^!)tolians, who invaded 
Achaea. Aratus having marched against them, suffered 
so severe a defeat at Caphce that he was accused and 
tried for mismanagement ; his former great services alone 
saved him from suffering the penalty of failure. Philip 
of Macedonia, who was then called in to the assistance 
of the Achaeans, succeeded in establishing peace, but his 
ambition was roused by the hope of obtaining supre- 
macy in Greece. The counsels of Aratus became dis- 
tasteful to biro, and Plutarch does not hesitate to ascribe 
the death of Aratus, a few years later (213 b.o.), to 
poison administered ^ the command of his royal master. 
The body was conveyed to Sicyon, where a monument 
was erected as a memorial of his services. Aratus is one 
of the few great names in later Greek history. He had 
an intense hatred of tyrants, and devoted his whole life to 
the attainment of liberty for Greece. His talents as a 
stateanan were great, but their effect was marred by his 
incompetence and want of success as a general. 

ARATUS, a Greek poet, was bom at Soli, in Cilicia. 
The date of his birth is uncertain, hut it is known he lived 
about 270 B.C., and as he was court-physician to Antigonus 
Oouatas, king of Macedonia, be must have been ^tem- 
potary with several of the great Alexandrian writers, — 
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Aristophanes of Bysantium, Aristarchus, and Theocritus. 
Thougli not an Alexandrian, Aratus has all the character- 
istics of that school of poetry. He was learned, and verse 
furnished him with a vehicle for conveying scientific 
instruction. His only extant works are two poems, or two 
fraj^ents of one poem, the first, called ^aivo^uva^ in 732 
lines, the second, in 422 lines. The Thamo- 

mena is a versified imitation or modification of a prose 
work on astronomy by Eudoxus. It contains little of any 
value, but one verse has become famous through being 
quoted by St Paul in his speech from Mars Hill (Acts xviL 
28). The Diosemeia or Prognostics is a treatise on the 
signs of the weather, accompanied with practical rules. It 
is imitated to some extent by Virgil in his Georgies, The 
poems of Aratus were very popular, particularly among the 
Homans, who produced three translations, one by Cicero, 
another by Caesar Cermanicus, the third by Festus Avienus. 
The best modern editions of Aratus are those of Buhle, 
Buttinann, and Bekker. 

ARAUCANIA, a territory of South America, between 
lat 37" and 39" 50' S., and long. 70" and 75^ 20' W. It is 
bounded on the N. by the river Biobio, which separates it 
from Chili, S. by the Valdivia, E. by the Andes, and W. 
by the Pacific Ocean. See America, vol. i. p. 701, and 
Patagonia. 

ARAUCARIA, a genus of Coniferous trees included 
under the tribe Abietine®, and the sub-tribe Araucarias. 
The sub-tribe has been thus defined: — Leaves flat, often 
four-angled, arranged more or less in a spiral manner; 
male flowers in cylindrical terminal spikes, anthers six or 
more in two rows ; female flowers in cones, which are large 
and globose ; scales of the cone linear, arranged in a spiral 
manner, deciduous (falling off) ; seeds solitary, pendulous, 
usually without wings ; cotyledons two, entire or divided 
into two. The species of the genus are magnificent ever- 
green trees with whorled branches, and stiff, flattened, 
pointed leaves, found in Brazil and Chili, Polynesia and 
Australia. The name of the genus is derived from 
Araucania, the district of South America where the trees 
grow. Araucaria imhricatay the imbricate-leaved pine, or 
the Chili pine, was introduced into Britain in 1796. It is 
largely cultivated, and usually stands the winter of 
Britain ; but in some years, when the temperature fell very 
low, the trees have suffered much. On Christmas 1860, 
the temperature in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden fell to 

8" Fahr., and some fine Araucarias, 24 and 25 feet 
high, were killed. Care should be taken in planting these 
trees to select a spot somewhat elevated and well drained. 
The tree grows to the height of 150 feet in the Cordilleras 
of Chili. The cones borne by the trees are from 8 to 8J 
inches broad, and 7 to 7J inches long. The wood of the 
tree is hard and durable. This is the only species which 
can be cultivated in the open air in Britain, Arawaria 
brasilmna (A. Rich.), the Brazil pine, is another species of 
the genus. It is a native of Brazil, and was introduced 
into Britain in 1819. It is not so hardy as A, imbrioata, 
and requires protection during winter. It is grown in con- 
servatories for half-hardy plants. Araucaria exceUa (R. 
Br.), the Norfolk Island pine, receives also the names 
of Altingia exceha^ Eutassa and Eutacta exedsa. It 
is a native of Norfolk Island and New Caledonia. It was 
introduced into Britain in 1793, It cannot be grown in 
the open air in Great Britain, as it requires protection from 
frost. It is more tender than the Brazilian pine. It is a 
nuyestic tree, sometimes attaining a height of more than 
220 feet. The scales of its cones are winged, and have 
a hook at the apex. AratuiarUi CunninghoMi^ called 
also Eutcusta Cuminghamiy the Moreton ^y pine, is a 
tall tree found on the shores of Moreton Bay, Australia. 
It requires protection in this country during the winter. 
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Afuuoa/ria Sidwilli (Hook.), the Bunya-Bunya pine, found 
on the mountains of Eastern Australia, between the rivers 
Brisbane and Burnett, at 27" S. lat, is a noble tree, 
attaining a height of 100 to 150 feet, with a straight 
trunk and white wood. It bears cones as large as a man’s 
head. Its seeds are very large, and are used as food by 
the natives. Araucaria Eulei (Muell.) is another species. 
It is a tree of New Caledonia, which attains a height of 
50 or 60 feet. Araucaria Coohii (R. Brown) is another 
coniferous tree of New Caledonia, attaining a height of 150 
feet. It is found also in the Isle of Pines, and in the New 
Hebridea 

ARAVALLI HILLS, a range of mountains in India, 
running for 300 miles in a north-easterly direction, through 
the R^puUnd states and the British districts of MairwdrA 
and Ajmir, situated between 24'’ and 27" 10' N. lat., and 
between 72" and 75" E. long. They consist of a series of 
ridges and peaks, with a breadth varying from 6 to 60 
miles, and an elevation of 1000 to 3000 feet, the highest 
point being Mount Abu, rising to 5655 feet, near the 
south-western extremity of the range. (See Abu.) The 
geology belongs to the primitive formation — granit^ com- 
pact dark blue slate, gneiss, and sienite. Colonel Tod 
remarks the dazzling white effect of their peaks — an effect 
produced, not by snow, as among the Himalayas, but by 
enormous masses of vitreous rose-coloured quartz. On the 
north their drainage forms the Luni and Sakhi rivers, 
which fall into the Gulf of Cutch. To the south, their 
drainage supplies two distinct river systems, one of which 
debouches in comparatively small streams on the Gulf of 
Cambay, while the other unites to form the Chambal river, 
a great southern tributary of the Jamn4, flowing thence, 
vid the Ganges, into the Bay of Bengal on the otlier side 
of India. The Aravalli hills are for the most part bare of 
cultivation, and even of jungle. Many of them are mere 
heaps of sand and stone ; others consist of huge masses of 
quartz heaped upon each other. The valleys between the 
ridges are generally sandy deserts, with an occasional oasis 
of cultivation. At long intervals, however, a fertile tract 
marks some great natural line of drainage, and among such 
valleys Ajmir city, with its lake, stands conspicuous. The 
hills are inhabited by a very sparse population of Mairs, an 
aboriginal race. For long these people formed a difficult 
problem to the British Government. Previous to our 
accession they had been accustomed to live, almost desti- 
tute of clothing, by the produce of their herds, by the 
chase, and by plunder. But Ajmir having been ceded to 
us in 1818, ^e Mair country was soon afterwards brought 
under British influence, and the predatory instincts of the 
people have at the same time been controlled and utilbed 
by forming them into a Mairw4r4 battalion. As the peace- 
ful results of British rule developed, and the old feuds 
between the Mairs and their I^jput neighbours died out, 
the Mair battalion was transformed into a police force. 
The Aravalli mountaineers strongly objected to thb 
change, and pled a long period of loyal usefubess to 
the stata They have acco^ingly been again erected into 
a military battedion, and brought upon the roll of the 
British army. The Aravalli mUs send off rocky ridgee 
in a north-easterly direction through the states ^ Alwar 
and Jaipur, which from time to time reappear in the 
form of isolated hiUs and brojien rocky elevations to near 
Dehli , 

.^y^ACES, the foimder of the Median empire in 876 
one of the generals of Sardanapalus, king of 
ftnd had command of the contingent from the 
rovince of Media. He conspired with ^e^ a Chal- 
ean priest, who commanded ^e troops from Babylon, and 
having gamed over several other ofiSoers of the king, they 
revolted. After a short contest Sardanapalus was defeated. 
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nd committod wfekto. nedyaistyfcnimded byArteoet 
kaied tUl its overtlirow by C!ynia» 559 B.a This simimt 
<d the Median empire rests on the anthoiity of Ctesiasi as 
given in Diodoms (iL 24, 34), and cannot be reconciled 
with what is stated by Herodotus, who is probably re- 
ferring to another event Arbaces, the Mede, is to be 
distinguisbed from the satrap of the same name who 
commanded a division of the army of Artaxerxes in his 
war with his brother Cyrua 

ARBELA (ra 'ApjSi^Aa), now Arbil or Erbtl, a small 
town in the province of Shehrezur, situated to the west of 
the Tigris, in the plain between the Greater Zab (Lyeui) and 
the Lesser Zab {Capnu\ and on the route between Mosul 
{Nineveh) and Baghdad, about 40 miles from the former. 
The greater part of the town, which seems at one time to 
have been very large, is built on an artificial hill about 150 
feet high. Arbela has given its name to a battle fought 
(331 B.C.) between Alexander the Great and Darius 
Codomannus, — though, in fact, the scene of the conflict 
was Gaugumela, and it was only in the subsequent pursuit 
that the conqueror arrived at Arbela, where Darius had 
left his baggage and treasure. It be^me the seat of the 
Eyubide Sultan Saladdin, in 1184, was bequeathed in 
1233 to the caliphs of Baghdad, was plundered by the 
Mongols in 1236 and in 1393 by Timour, and was taken 
in 1732 by the l^ersians under Nadir Shah. The popula- 
tion, which varies from 2000 to 6000, is chiefly com|>o8ed 
of Koords. 

ARBITRAGE (from the French arbiirer, in tlie second- 
ary sense of comparing and settling accounts, derived in 
its turn from the primary sense of arbitrating disputes), 
is a term that is a{>plied both to a calculation and to a 
trade : 1st, To the calculation of the relative simultaneous 
values at any particular moment of any {mrticular merchan- 
dise, on one market, in terms of the quotations on one or 
more other markets, taking, of course, tiie exchanges into 
account, and 2d, To the business founded on such 
calculations, of buying (or vice vend) wholesale in the 
chea[)est market for the time being, and simultaneously 
reselling (or mre ifcnd) equal amounts in the dearest market, 
or if not simultaneously, at least as nearly simtdtaneously 
as post and telegraph will permit. Arbitrage proper is a 
separate, distinct, and well-defined business, with three 
main branches. Two of these, viz., arbitrage or arbitra- 
tion in bullion and coins, and arbitration in bills, also 
called the arbitration of exchanges, fall within the busi- 
nesses of bullion dealing and banking resjiectively. I'he 
third, arbitrage in stocks and shares, is arbitrage jirojierly 
so called, and so understood, whenever the word is 
mentioned without qualification among business men, and 
it is strictly a Stock Exchange business. A few of the 
great financial firms outside the Stock Exchange combine 
the three arbitrations ; they are dealers in bullion, in bills, 
and in stocks and shares all over the world ; but, as a 
rule, the arbitrage profierly known as such, is the business 
of an arbitrageur, who is almost always a member of a 
Stock Exchange or Bourse,” and his arbitrations with 
very few exceptions are neither in bullion nor in bills, but 
in Government and other stocks and shares. In this strict 
and accurate sense, arbitrage may be defined to be a traflic, 
consisting in the purchase (or sale) on one Stock Exchange, 
and simnltaneous or nearly simultaneous, re-sale (or 
te-purehase) on another Stock Exchange, of the same 
amount in the same stocks or shares, which at any moment 
are found, on telegraphic or other advices, to he quoted 
and negotiable on two or more markets at a difference in 
price (arising from whatever temporaiy cause), mlBcient to 
cover the cost of transmission, commission, intmst, insur- 
aaoa, and leave an adequate profit over and above to be 
divided by the openitom at both enda The benefit to the 
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various communities at large resulting from the operations 
of rite arUtrageur consists — first, in the general and 
constant process of equalisation, equilibration, and the 
consequent stability in the prices of a large number of 
stoeki and shares, and of an enormous amount of capital 
throughout the world ; and second, in the greater inducement 
thus ^forded for the economy of idle capital, by means of 
temporary investment in interest-bearing securities with a 
minimised risk of fluctuation. The great Government loans 
are, in the first instance, the natural subject-matter of 
arbitrage ; and then, in a minor degree, a variety of other 
securities. British Consols, however, form one great excep- 
tion to the rule, inasmuch as, from one cause or another 
(but mainly bemuse they are almost entirely held in one 
country), no arbitrage business is done in these Consols, 
notwithstanding that they can be now dealt in **To 
Bearer.” On the other hand, there is an enormous arbitrage 
business in the new French Five per cents., whic^, with the 
United States ” Five-Twenties,” covering between them a 
round /rvr humhed millixnie eterling^ probably stand first 
in the present list of arbitrage stocks. Indeed, but for the 
system of arbitrage, it is not easy to see how the great 
French loans of 1871-72 could have been carried at all 
without convulsing the financial world. Arbitrage, however, 
by making the new security universally negotiable, enabled 
all the great bankers and capitalists of the world — Euro- 
pean, American, and East Indian— to join hands simul- 
taneously in concluding an operation gigantic even for 
modern times. Next to “French Fives” and “U. S. 
Five-Twenties,” on the arbitrageur’s list would come, in 
various order, according to the men and the circumstances, 
“Turkish,” “Egyjdian,” “Italian,” “Spanish,” “Russian,” 
some South American stocks, and to a very considerable 
extent, the shares and obligations of the great Lombardo- 
Venetian Railways. And those stocks, if wo add some 
East Indian securities, cover {>erhaps the widest area of 
international arbitrage. But a vast variety of minor 
securities constitute financial /ora, so to speak, with minor 
and local areas of distribution, known only to particular 
localities, or to financial sjiecialists. It hM been stated 
above that some great financial houses do each kind of 
arbitration themselves. Similarly, one or two great firms 
of arbitrageurs do their own bill-broking; but although 
arbitrage business is carried on by a considerable numl^r 
of the leading StcK’k Exchange firms, there are pemaps cmly 
two that arbitrate their own bills — this arising from certain 
regulations that were {jossed by the London Stock Exchange 
in 1829 not liaving a retrospective effect. With these 
exceptions, the arbitrageurs do not undertake the banking 
])art of the business themselves, but pay their bankers a 
margin to do it for them. The details of the system of 
arbitrage, and all the combinations with other business that 
may arise, constitute a special profession. 

The literature; of the subject is extremely mesgre. Mr Gosohen^s 
Theory qf Foreign JSarchangei, Loudon, 1866, is genersl and 
theoreticai, hut throws great light urton particular aspects of the 
philosophy of arbitrage, without touching specially on the details 
of the subject itself. The princijial otbw works are — Kelly’s 
Vambidt 1811, 1886 ; Otto SwoDoda, IHe K(l^fmdnm 9 ehe Arbitrage, 
Berlin, 1878, and Bone und Actien, Cologne, 1869 ; Coquehn et 
Ouillaumin, Dietionnaire de r Beonomie politique, Paris, 1661-58 ; 
Ottomar Haupt, London Arbitrageur, London, 1870 ; Charles Is 
Touz4, Tr€nU Thdorique et Pratiqm dn Change, Paris, 1868 ; Tate, 
Modem Oambiat, London, 1868 ; Simon Spitzer, Ueber MUm- und 
ArbUragenneknung, Vienna, 1872 ; J. W. Gilbart, Prineiptee and 
Pradiee qf Banking, London, 1871. 

ARBITRATION, a term derived from the nomenclature 
of the Roman law, and applied to an arrangement for taking, 
and iUding by, the judgment of a select^ person in some 
dieted matter, instead of carrying it to the established 
courts of juitiee. Arrangements for avoiding the delay 
and expeoae of litigatioii, and referring a dispute to friends 
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or neutral persona, are a natural practice, of which traces 
may be found in any state of society ; but it is to the 
Justinian jurisprudence that we owe it as a system which 
has found its way into the practice of European nations in 
gei^pral, and has even evaded the dislike of the English 
common lawyers to the civil law. The eighth section of 
the fourth book of the Pandects is devoted to this subject. 
Almost all the advantages, as well as the defects of the 
system in modern practice, seem to have been anticipated 
by the Roman jurists. Some of the civilians make 
a distinction between the arbitrator^ the name applio 
able to a person voluntarily chosen by parties to decide 
disputes, and the arbiter^ an officer to whom the prmtor 
is supposed to have remitted questions of fact as to a jury. 
In this sense arbiters appear to have been employed as a 
substitute for jury trial in some of the old provincial laws 
of France ; and hence, perhaps, it comes that, by a very 
remarkable j)rovision in the French code of commerce, all 
questions between partners touching the partnership must 
he referred to arbitration. In the code of civil procedure 
the title des arbitrages is treated so fully and minutely, ae 
very forcibly to convey the impression of a separate system 
of voluntary jurisdiction, being created for performing 
what ought to be accomplished by the ordinary tribunals 
in a well-regulated judicial system. In Scotland the 
practice of arbitration has been imported from the Roman 
law without requiring, as in England, statutory interven- 
tion. It is one of the advantages of the Scottish system 
of registration that the decree-arbitral, or decision of the 
arbiter, when recorded in pursuance of the consent of the 
parties in their contract of arbitration or submission, can 
be enforced as the decree of a court. 

Arbitration in Scotch Law. — This term is applied to 
the contract whereby a dispute is referred to one or more 
persons by the parties interested, and so withdrawn from 
the cognisance of the ordinary tribunals. When one person 
only is chosen he is called sole arbiter or arbitrator ; when 
more than one, an umpire or oversman is appointed either 
ill the contract or by the arbiters themselves, and his award 
is final if the arbiters differ in opinion. The contract is 
properly entered into by deed, duly attested and stamped, 
and is termed a stdmmion. Submissions are either 
general or special ; the former including all disputes sub- 
sisting at the time, the latter restricted to certain specified 
matters. The judgment when promulgated is termed the 
award or decree-arbitral. The deed of submission contains 
a clause authorising registration for execution, under whicli, 
on registration in the ^oks of a competent court, witnesses 
may be cited and the decree-arbitral put to execution. 
The procedure may be by written pleadings, and a formal 
record may be made up if the arbiters deem that desirable. 
If the determination of the matter falls on the oversman, 
he may order further debate before deciding. Unless the 
submission provides otherwise, the powers of the arbiters 
fall on the expiry of one year ; but if it contain a power of 
prorogation, the arbiters may prorogate from year to year ; 
and in all cases the parties themselves may renew the 
reference after it has fallen. By Act of Regulations, 1695, 
c. 25, decrees-arbitral are declared not to be reducible 
except on the grounds of bribery, corruption, or falsehood; 
this has, moreover, been so interpreted as not to exclude 
reduction when the arbiters have plainly travelled out of 
the powers conferred on them by the submission, or where 
their procedure has been grossly irregular, e,g,, taking evi- 
dence in absence of one of the parties. Am arbiter the 
power of awarding costs, even though the deed contain no 
such provision. It is the general rule that a reference is 
ineffeotoal where the arbiters are not named, or where an 
arb^ is merely designated as the holder of an office, s.^., 
the Iiord Advocate. To this there Is, however, an excep^ 


tion, where in a contract the parties bind themselves to 
refer, and where a reference is necessaiy to work out the 
contract. A rule in friendly societies to refer disputes is 
binding. Arbiters having once accepted, cannot renounce 
their office at pleasure ; and if they do so, become liable in 
damages. 

Judicial References have been long known to the law of 
Scotland. When an action is in court the parties may at 
any stage withdraw it from judicial determination, and 
refer it to arbitration. This is done by minute of reference 
to which the court interpones its authority. When the 
award is issued it becomes the judgment of the court. 
The court has no power to compel parties to enter into a 
reference of this kind, and it is doubtful whether counsel 
can bind their clients in such a matter. A judicial refer- 
ence falls like the other by the elapse of a year ; and the 
court cannot review the award on the ground of miscarriage. 
By 13 and 14 Viet. c. 36, § 50, a provision is introduced 
whereby parties to an action in the Supreme Court may 
refer judicially any issue for trial to one, three, five, or seven 
persons, who shall sit as a jury, and decide by a majority. 
The Consolidation Acts in reference to the acquisition of 
lands, (be., for public undertakings, such as railways, also 
contain provisions for settlement of disputes by arbitration. 

Arbitration, in the Law of England, is described 
by Blackstone as an arrangement by which the parties 
injuring and injured submit all matters in dispute con- 
cerning any personal chattels or personal wrong to the 
judgment of two or more arbitrators^ who are to decide 
the controversy; and if they do not agree, it is usual 
to add that another person be called in as umpire^ to 
whose sole judgment it is then referred; or frequently 
there is only one arbitrator originally appointed.** Pro- 
ceedings in arbitration were regulated by the Act 9 and 
10 Wifi. Ill, c. 15, which allowed the submission to be 
made a rule of any of the courts of record and subsequent 
statutes. It may be said in general that all questions 
relating to civil rights may be referred to arbitration, c.^., 
persond damages, disputes about real property, and pure 
questions of law. How far questions involving matters of 
criminal law may be made the subject of arbitration is not 
quite clear. In many cases the aggrieved person, having 
a remedy by indictment as well as by action, may compro- 
mise the criminal process by referring his civil rights to an 
arbitrator ; but the more serious criminal offences of course 
could not be dealt with in this way. An arbitrator ought 
to have no personal interest in the subject of dispute, but 
this is almost the only restriction recognised by the law. 
Idiots, lunatics, infants, and married women, who are 
under a general rule of disqualification in law, may all be 
arbitrators, for it is said, the parties have select^ their 
own judges and must abide by their choice. In certain cases 
of arbitratbn under a statute, the arbitrator must be taken 
from some special class, c.^., in settling disputes about the 
proportional expense of county prisoners in a borough gaol, 
the arbitrator must be a barrister. Under the Common 
Law Procedure Act of 1854, the reference is to the master 
of the court. The submission to arbitration may be by 
agreement between the parties, by order of a court or judge, 
or by compulsion under the Common Law Act, 1864, or 
under special statutes. A verbal submission, besides other 
obvious disadvantages, cannot be made a rule of court 
The statute 9 and 10 Will. IIL provided that persons 
might agree that their submission should be made a rule 
of court, but the insertion of the consent clause in the sub- 
mission was necessary. The Common Law Procedure Act 
1854, § 17, provides that every agreement or submission to 
arbitration by consent whether by deed or instrument in 
wnting, not under seal, may be made a rule of any one of 
the superior courts of equi^ or law at Westminster, on the 
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apldiofttion af iny party thereto, nnlees each agreement or 
eabnueeion contain words purj^orting that the partis 
intend that it should not be made a role of court ; or if 
any particular court is specified, the submission shaU be 
made a rule of that court only. The court has no jurisdic- 
tion until the submission has been actually made a rule of 
court, aud that is seldom done until it is necessary to 
enforce or set aside the award. The courts are very 
jealous of any attempt to ^^oust their jurisdiction,*’ by 
agreements to refer differences not yet risen, or covenants 
not to sue in respect of such differences. The 1 1th section 
of the Common Law Procedure Act, however, enables a 
defendant to take advantage of an agreement to refer by 
applying to the court to stay proceedings in the actions, 
and compel the plaintiff to resort to arbitration. In a 
j>ending action the matters in dispute may by consent of 
the parties be referred to arbitration, before or after the 
action is called on trial, by a rule of court, or by order of 
a judge at the trial. If it should be made to appear, at 
any time after the issuing of the writ, to the satisfaction 
of a court or the judge that the “matter in dispute consists 
wholly or in part of matters of mere account,” the court or 
judge may oi^er such matter to bo referred to an arbitrator 
or an officer of the court (Common Law Procedure Act, 

§ 3). At the trial of any issue of fact, matter of account 
therein arising may by order of the judge be similarly 
referred (section 6). In the latter case the power cannot 
be exercised after the jury is sworn. Among the statutes 
authorising reference to arbitration in cases of dispute the 
most important are the Land Clauses Consolidation Act, 
1845, the Railway Clauses Act, 1845, and the Companies* 
Clauses Act, 1845 — statutes which consolidate the “com- 
mon clauses ” usually inserted in Acts relating to the sub- 
jects named in their respective titles. 

The lowers of the arbitrator are very Various. Ho may 
have the jK)wer of a jury or a judge at Nisi Prius, of a 
court in banco, of the Lord Chancellor, or of a master. 
I'he time for making the award is usually fixed by the 
submission ; in other cases the legal fieriod is three montha 
The time, however, may bo enlarged by a rule of court, or 
by order of the arbitrators themselves. The award or 
decision of the arbitrators ought to decide finally all the 
questions in dispute, and ought to be certain and definite; 
it ought to be “mutual,** t.c., it should ascertain the rights 
and duties of both parties, and it must be possible and 
consistent with itself. It is a general rule that an award 
cannot be impeached for a mistake in law or in fact, 
although it is to be regretted that the practice of the courts 
on this point is by no means uniform. Where a demurrer, 
t.e., an issue in point of law, was referred to arbitration, it 
was held that a mistake in law was no ground for setting 
aside the award. On the other hand, it has been held 
that a clear gross mistake affecting the whole award may 
be a good ground for having it set aside. 

Auitbation, in International Law, is one of the recog- 
nised modes of terminating disputes between independent 
nations. Vattel calls it “ a reasonable and natural mode of 
deciding such disputes as do not directly interest the safety 
of a nation.** Heffter mentions six cases in which the judg- 
ment of the arbitrators would not be binding on the contend- 
ing parties, viz., when the agreement has ^n insufficient, 
when the arbitrators have been incapable, when th^ have 
acted on bad faith, when the parties have not been under- 
stood, wh^ the award is in excess of the reference, and 
when it is contrary to natural justice. Arbitration is 
sometiines spoken of as a universal substitute for war, but 
hitherto them has been no inclination, on the part inde- 
pendent states, to submit any but aecondaiy questions to 
the decision of neutral parties. Tlie king of IVussia acted i 
as arbitiator between England and France in 1843, in I 
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what were known as the Portendic claims. In the case of 
the “General Armstrong** privateer, between the United 
States and Portugal, the president of the French Republic 
(afterwards the Emperor Napoleon) acted as arbitrator. 
The most formal experiment in arbitration, however, i^s 
the Geneva Convention in 1872. The United States 
having for many years urged upon England the settlement 
of what were call^ the “Alabama** claims, a treaty was con- 
cluded by which the case was referred to five arbitrators 
named by England, the States, the Swuss Republic, the 
king of Italy, and the emperor of Brazil, respectively. 
Three new rules were at the same time drawn up for the 
arbitrators to follow in deciding on the liability of England. 
The award w^os in favour of America, and the Kngli.sh 
representative (Lord Chief-Justice Cockburn) w^os the only 
dissentient. 

Arbitration is frequently employed to settle differences 
not of a legal character, disputes between inasters and 
workmen as to the rate of wages, hours of labour, ilc. 

ARBOGA, an ancient town in Sw'cdcn, in the govern- 
ment of Westeriis, 30 miles S.W. of Westeriis, on a river 
of the same name os itself, near its junction with the canal 
which joins the Malar and Hielmar Lakes. J t was formerly 
a place of great trade, and contained five churches, three 
monasteries, and four chapels ; but, though there is still 
some traffic in woollen, iron, and wooden wares, its i>ros- 
perity has greatly decreased. It is well known as the 
seat of several important assemblies; particularly the 
parliaments of 1434, 1440, and 1471 ; and that of 1501, 
when the estates accepted the “Arboga articles,** by which 
Eric XIV. re.Htrained the power of his brothers. I'ho 
town gives its name to the coinage cf 1625 and 1G27, 
which consisted of hlippingavy or square coj>per pieces, and 
fyrkavy or farthings. In the neighlx)urhood there aie 
mineral springs. Population, 3209. 

ARBOLS, a town in France, lat. 40" 54' N., long. 5® 
47' £., in the department of Jura, and arrondissemeiit of 
Poligny, situated in a deep valley, on the Cuisance, 940 
feet above the level of the sea. It has long been famous 
for its wines, which as early as 1493 were exempted from 
taxation in Burgundy and the German emjure by Maxi- 
milian 1. The rest of its trade consists in brandy, oil, 
fruits and flowers, grain, cattle, saltpetre, leather, cheese, 
earthenware, and pajier. It was the scat of a commaridery 
of the knigW of Malta, had two monasteries and three 
nunneries, and still possesses a college and the ruins of a 
castle. The Church of St J ust is famous for its magnificent 
carvings in wood. Population, from 6000 to 7000. 

ARBOR VITiE (Tree of Lift\ is a name ajjplied to 
species of Thuja and Biota. The name was given by 
Clusius, and its origin is uncertain. The plants belong to 
the Coniferous order, and have been placed in the tribe 
Abietinese and the sub-tribe Cupressinetti (Cyjiresscs), in 
which the anthers are 3 to 5, rarely 2 ; scales of the cones 
4 or more, usually placed opposite to each other in a 
decussate manner, persistent (not falling off), seeds having 
usually 2 to 3 wings; cotyledons 2. 7'hvja or Thuya 
oceidmtalia (L.), is the Western or American Arbor Vitae. 
The name Tliqja seems to be derived from the Greek wonl 
^i^signifying sacrifice, probably because the resin prt^ured 
from the plant was us^ as incense. The plant is the 
Cupretmu Arbor Vita of old authors. It is a native of 
Ncnrth America, and ranges from Canada to the mountains 
of Virginia and Carolina. It is a moderate sized trw, 
and was introduced into Britain in 1596 . In its native 
country it attains a height of about 50 feet. The leavw 
are small and imbricate, and are borne on flattened 
branches, which arc apt to be mistaken for the 
When braised the leaves give out an aromatic odour. The 
resin obtained from the plant has been used as a remedy 
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in rheumatic affections. The flowers appear early in spring, 
and the fruit is ripened about the end of September. In 
Britain the plant is a hardy evergreen, and can only be 
looked upon as a large shrub or low tree. It does not 
fifimish timber of good size. It is often cut so as to form 
hedges in gardens. The wood has been used for posts. 
Another species of Arbor Vitae is the Thvja orientalia 
(Linn.), Biota orientalia (Endlicher). The latter generic 
name is derived from the Greek adjective formed 
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from /3tor, life, probably in connection with the name 
“ tree of life.” This is the Eastern or Chinese Arbor Vitas. 
It is a native of Japan and China. It was introduced 
into France in the reign of Francis I. It has roundish cones, 
with numerous scales and wingless seeds. The leaves, which 
have a pungent aromatic odour, are said to yield a yellow 
dye. There are numerous varieties of this plant in cultiva- 
tion, one of the most remarkable of which is the Cupreaaia 
pendtUa of Thunberg. (j. H. b.) 
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A rboriculture comprises all that relates to the 
culture of trees, and is one of the great divi.sions of 
agriculture ; it is a branch of rural economy of much more 
recent date than cither the culture of grain and herbage 
plants, or the brooding and rearing of cattle. The culture 
of those plants which sui>ply the food of man or nourish 
the domestic animals must have exclusively occupied his 
attention for many ages ; whilst the timber employed in 
houses, ships, and machines, or for fuel, was found in the 
native woods. Hence, though the culture of fruit-trees, 
and occasionally of ornamental trees and shrubs, was prac- 
tised by the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, the cultivation 
of timber-trees on a large scale only took place in modern 
times. In the days of Charlemagne, the greater part of 
France and Germany was covered with immense forests ; 
and one of the benefits conferred on France by that prince 
was the rooting up of portions of these forests througliout 
the country, and substituting orchards or vineyards. 
Artificial plantations appear to have been formed in 
Germany sooner than in any other country, apparently as 
early as the 15th century. In Britain planting was begun, 
though sparingly, a century later. After the extensive 
transfers of proi^orty on the seizure of the churcli lands by 
Henry VI II., much timber was sold by the new owners, 
and the quantity thus thrown into the markets so lowered 
its price, as Hollingshcd informs us, that the builders of 
cottages, who had formerly employed willow and other 
cheap and common woods, now built them of the best oak. 
The demand for timber constantly increased, and the need 
of an extended surface of arable land arising at the same 
time, the natural forests became greatly circumscribed, till 
at last timber began to bo imported, and the proprietors of 
land to think, first of protecting their native woods, after- 
wards of enclosing waste ground, and allowing it to become 
covered with self-sown seedlings, and ultimately of sowing 
acorns and mast in such enclosures, or of filling them with 
young plants collected in the woods, — a practice which 
exists in Sussex and other parts of England even now. 
Planting, however, was not general in England till the 
beginning of the 17th century, when the introduction of 
trees was facilitated by the interchange of plants by means 
of Botanic Gardens, which, in that century, were first 
established in different countries. Evelyn’s the 

first edition of which appeared in 1664, rendered an ex- 
tremely important service to Arboriculture ; and there is no 
doubt that the ornamental plantations, in which England 
surpasses all other countries, arc in some measure the result 
of his enthusiasm. In consequence of a scarcity of timber 
for naval purposes, and the increased expense during the 
war of obtaining supplies from other countries, planting 
received a great stimulus in Britain in the early part of 
this century. Since the peace of 1 81 5 the rage for planting 
with a view to profit has subsided ; but there is a growing 
taste for the introduction of trees and shrubs from foreign 
countries, and for their cultivation for ornament and use. 
The profusion of trees and shrubs planted around suburban 
villas and country mansions, as well as in town squares 


and public parks, shows how much arboriculture is an 
object of pleasure to the people. The progress of the 
Arboricultural Society of Scotland, founded in 1854, and 
now containing 600 members, is a further indication of the 
national taste. Again, it may be remarked, that while 
isolated trees and old hedgerows are disappearing before 
steam cultivation, the advantages of shelter from well- 
arranged plantations are more fully appreciated ; and more 
attention is paid to the principles of forest conservancy 
both at home and abroad. In all thickly peopled countries 
the forests have long ceased to supply the necessities of the 
inhabitants by natural reproduction ; and it has become 
needful to form plantations either by Government or by 
private enterprise, for the growth of timber, and in some 
cases for climatic amelioration. In British dependencies the 
Government of India haveacted with greatest vigour, having 
formed a State Forest Department, one object of which is 
the culture of the most valuable timber trees, as the teak in 
Malabar, Central Provinces, and Burmah, the Deodar in the 
Himalayan valleys, and Babool (Acacia arabica), <kc., which 
covers large tracts both in South and North India, for the 
supply of railway fuel. The successful growth of Australian 
acacias and gum trees on the Nilgiri hills, mahogany in 
Bengal, and the spread of the cinchona cultivation on 
various mountain ranges, testify to the energy and skill 
with which the culture of exotic trees is carried on in 
British India. Before giving a sketch of the present prac- 
tice of arboriculture, it is necessary to premise that this 
article is confined to well-known and hardy British trees, 
to a few valuable foreign species, and to plantations made 
with a view to timber produce. 

General View of the Treea cultivated in Britain, — Trees 
differ from one another in regard to magnitude ; slowness 
or rapidity of growth ; suitableness for particular soils, and 
for elevated exposed situations, or low and sheltered places ; 
texture, colour, and durability of the timber ; delicacy or 
hardiness ; ease or difficulty of propagation and rearing ; 
production of showy flowers or fruits ; and in other re- 
spects. In regard to magnitude, those trees which, in 
Britain, and in the same parallels of north latitude attain 
the greatest height, are the spruce and silver fir, the larch, 
and Scotch pine ; and these also are the trees which, in 
most parts of Britain, produce the greatest quantity of 
timber in their trunks relatively to that contained in their 
branches, and in the shortest time. Poplars, willows, and 
some species of elm, are rapid-growing trees ; their timber 
is rarely contained in one straight trunk, as in the case of 
pines, a considerable portion l^ing distributed among the 
branches. Hence, where the speedy production of timber 
is the main object, pines are the preferable trees for planting. 
Where landscape effect is more desired than the production 
of timber, some of the poplars and elms, the Huntingdon 
wijybw, in some situations the birch, and in others, such as 
oii^he sea-shore, the sycamore and tamarisk, are suitable 
Where the object is to clothe a sterile surface^of 
sand, the birch, S^tch, Austrian, and cluster pines are 
among the best trees we have; and if the situation be 
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expo86d to the seft'^breexe, the cominoR end the Norway 
mapte may be substituted; in the warmer parts of the 
island, the evergreen oak {Querew Ilex ) ; and for the 
marshes of the warmer parts, Taxodium distichum or 
deciduous cypress. For moist soils which cannot be drained, 
the white, trembling, and Ontario poplars have the property 
of sending their roots along the surface of the ground. 
Some species of willow and some poplars will grow near 
abater in situations where their roots can enter into it, but 
will not grow in undrained soil. All the known species of 
trees and shrubs may be successfully groarn in almost any 
kind of soil not beyond average moisture, dryness, or 
tenacity. In some soils, however, they thrive better tlian 
in others, and the timber produced generally varies in 
quality according to the soil. Thus, a rich soil, while it 
contributes to the rapid growth of the coniferous tribe, 
renders their timber less durable ; and the some law holds, 
more or less, with every other species of tree. 

The influence of climate on trees is much greater than 
that of soil ; for, whilst many trees grow on any soil, every 
tree may be said to have its particular climate ; that is, a 
climate in which, the soil and other circumstances being 
suitable, it will produce the largest and most enduring 
timber. Hence, when we take the geographical range of 
any siHJcics, we find wdiat may be called a central climate, 
where it attains its largest size ; and as it recedes from this 
climate, by latitude or elevation, into one either colder or 
hotter, it gradually diminishes in size, till it at last appears 
iti the form of a shrub. Thus the common oak, which in 
Britain attains its largest size in Sussex and Hampshire, 
dwindles into a shrub on the mountains of Scotland and in 
the north of Africa ; its degeneracy being occasioned in the 
one case by extreme cold, and in the other by extreme heat. 
Kven within Britain the absedute character of trees, relatively 
to climate, is obvious. The English or narrow- leaved elm, 
supposed to l)e a native of Asia Minor and of China, attains 
a largo size near London, producing a great bulk of timber in 
a short period, and ri|)ening its seeds; while in Scotland it is 
considered only an ornamental tree. The Lombardy poplar, 
wdiich in the central counties of England attains 125 feet in 
height in fifty years, is seldom seen of timber size in Scot- 
land. The sw'eet chestnut and walnut, cultivated both for 
fruit and timber in many parts of England, can rarely be 
grown with profit for either pur]K)8e north of Newcastle. 

Climate may \)e consider^ in regard to the average 
yearly and monthly tenifjerature, and the degree of atmo- 
spheric moisture. A high annual temperature is no proof 
that a climate is suitable for trees ; but a high summer 
temperature is suitable for many kinds, though the winter 
temj)erature may be very low. Thus the o^s and other 
trees of North America, attaining there a prodigious size, 
survive a winter as cold as that of St Petersburg, where no 
native oaks are found ; but North America enjoys a very 
high temperature during summer, which rapidly develo|)s 
the foliage, and matures the young shoots, enabling them 
to withstand the most rigorous winter. Tlie much larger 
rainfall of that portion of America, as compared with St 
Petersburg, has doubtless important bearings on the ques- 
tion. In England the average temperature of the year is 
as great as that of the oak countries of the United States ; 
but summers in the former country are comparatively 
cold, moist, and more cloudy ; and though its winters are 
much milder than those of the latter, the spongy, unripened, 
young shoots are always more or less iqjur^ by frost 
Again, in a mild climate, the trees of those countries which 
have a severe winter come into leaf earlier in the spring 
than the indigenous trees, and frosts often occurring at 
th^ season, they are liable to ii\jury. 

Evergreen trees form an important division of the 
vegetable kingdom; and of these there are two 
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distinct relatively to climate and temperature. The first 
comprises the conifers, which endure a degree of cold as 
great as that in which any deciduous tree thrives ; and the 
second, the broad-leaved evergreen trees, such as the holly, 
box, laurustinus, laurel, evergreen oak, cork-tree, and the 
evergreen magnolia, trees of comparatively mild climates, 
and always indigenous on islands or on continents at low 
elevations, and at no great distance from the sea : hence the 
large number of evergreen trees which grow well in Britain, 
compared with those which survive the winter in the same 
latitude on the Continent. 

A small proportion only of the trees cultivated in Britain 
are indigenous. Some are natives of other parts of Europe, 
and about two-thirds of the whole are from North America. 
Of these North American trees there are scarcely any worth 
cultivating in Britain for their timber, the summer not being 
sufficiently hot and light to bring the timber to maturity. 
The most useful trees of Britain are those which arc 
indigenous, such as the oak, ash, broad-leaved elm, Scotcli 
pine, <kc. ; or those found in the same hemisphere and in 
the same parallels of latitude, such as the lurch, spruce, 
silver fir, <kc. Of all trees cultivated in Europe, the most 
valued for the strength and durability of its timber is the 
common oak ; and next perhaps to it, the lurch. The 
trunk of the oak, when freed from the soft or outer wood, 
and thoroughly seasoned by exposure to the air, will la.^t 
an unknown period of time in buildings and machines. 
The common European oak is more durable a.s timber than 
any of the American oaks, even when grown in America, 
unless we except the live oak (Querrus virms ) ; and no 
timber equals it for ship-building, except the teak of India. 
The most generally useful timber grown in Britain is the 
Scotch fir; but as this is imported from the north of Euro]»o, 
and a substitute for it from North America, it is not planted 
in Britain so extensively as it otherwise would be. The 
timber of the larch is more durable than that of the Scotch 
fir ; but being apt to warp, and not so easily worked, it is 
less convenient for house-carpentry and joinery. The 
timl)cr of the common ash is valuable in the construction 
of agricultural instruments and machines, and it is one of 
the few woods which are almost as valuable when young as 
when mature. The wood of the broad-leaved elm is strong 
and durable, but that of the English and Dutch elms is less 
so. The wood of the poplar and of the willow, when 
exposed to constant atmospheric changes, speedily decays ; 
but when thoroughly seasoned, and kept perfectly dry, it 
is very durable. 

Trees suited foe Particular Purroskh. 

1. Conifers or resinous trees ; 2. Hard- wood trees ; and 
3. Soft-wood trees. 

1. Conifers. 

Coniferous trees are characterised by straight erect trunks, 
with branches in regular tiers, which do not aw^uire the size 
of timber. They never send up shoots from the stool when 
cut over at the ground. The leaves are generally linear or 
needle-shaped, without veins, and evergreen. The seeds are 
produced in cones, and the whole plant is more or less 
resinous. Tliey belong to the Gymnosperms, a family of 
the Dicotyledons. 

The Larch (Lartx europcea, D.C.) produ^ the most 
valuable timber, which is of great durability. Young 
larches, 6 or 8 feet high, are useful for sbeej) stakes, rustic 
palings, or dead fences. Young trees from 10 to 15 fet 
in hftight are found to form excellent hop-poles.* Tlje 

1 For tbs dnrsbUlty of the mature timber, both in civil n^^al 
arehiteetare, we may refer to the Transactumi qf th£ So^y 

qf SwOand^ voL xi. p. 166, mod Loudcm'i Arbarelum BnUMnieum, 
roL iv. p. 2867. 
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bark ol the larch is of considerable value in tanning ; and 
as the leaves are deciduous, grass grows better under 
shade than under any other species of pine. The larch is 
readily increased by seeds, which ripen abundantly in 
T^ritain ; it prospers best in cool argillaceous soil, moist 
rather than dry, and at a considerable elevation above the 
sea. In certain soils, it is subject to decay of the heart- 
wood ; and of recent years disease has seriously affected 
many of the finest plantations in this country, especially 
those beyond the age of fifty years. The larch is indigenous 
in the alpine region of Central Europe, and is a striking 
example of the successful introduction of an exotic, having 
been completely naturalised in fScotland for more than a 
century. Other species of Larioc^ natives of Siberia and 
North America, are inferior as forest trees. 

The Scotch Pine (Plnus s^lvestru, L.) is, next to the 
larch, the most valuable coniferous tree grown in Britain. 
It furnishes tlie yellow deal of the Baltic and Norway, 
whicli is unequalled by any other pine in Europe or North 
America. The beat grown in Britain is produced in the 
native Highland forests ; but there is reason to believe that 
artificial plantations, in similar soils and situations, would 
produce timber of nearly equal value. This tree is readily 
increased from seeds, which, unfortunately, are produced in 
the greatest abundanceon stunted or inferior trees. It is very 
desirable to select seeds from the best varieties, as is now 
systematically done by nurserymen. The Highland variety 
with horizontal branches is thatof highest repute, TheScotcli 
fir is a native of Europe and Asia, but not of America. 

The Clusteii IhNK (Pinus Pinaster^ Sol.) is not adajited 
for general culture in Britain, and therefore scarcely merits 
to bo ranked among British timber- trees. In some parts 
of the east coast of England, however, plantations of this 
tree have been raised ; and in deep sandy soil it produces 
a considerable bulk of timber in a short time, thriving 
better when oxj)osed to the sea-breeze than any other pine. 
The wood is not so durable os that of the Scotch pine ; 
but it may be employed in the joinery of ordinary apart- 
ments. In general, however, it is not suflliciently strong 
for the roofing, joists, and other carpentry of dwelling- 
houses. In France, and particularly in the neighbourhood 
of Bordeaux, it is extensively grown on the sandy wastes, 
for the production of rosin, tar, and pitch, which are 
obtained by incisions made in the trunk, and by subjecting 
the wood to the action of fire. The seeds are ripened in 
England. The young plants require more care in trans- 
planting than those of most other pines, being furnished 
with a stronger tap-root. The cluster pine is a native of 
the south of Europe and Algeria. 

The Spruce Fir {Abies excelsa^ D.C.) is, os a British 
timber-tree, next in value to the Scotch pine. The young 
jilants and the spray are durable ; and the trunk grows 
Btraighter, more erect and slender, than the larch. The trunk 
is seldom sawn into boards ; the great value of the tree 
being for poles of every kind, from those fit for the hop up 
to masts for smaller ships. It is often used with the bark j 
on, for poles or fence-wood. In most parts of Europe, the I 
poles used in the scaffolding employed in erecting buildings 
ore formed of this tree, the wood being light and elastic. 
The spruce fir ripens seeds abundantly in Britain, from 
which plants are as easily raised as the Scotch pine and the 
larcL It prefers a rather moist soil, and only attains a 
great height in sheltered situations ; but it grows anywhere 
to a size fit for hop-poles or fencing in a short time. Like 
the Scotch pine, it is subject to few diseases. The spruce 
is a native of Germany, Sweden, Bussia^ and Norway, but 
not of Britain or of North America. 

The SiLTSB Fib {Ahiu pectinaia^ D.C.) the largest of the 
European conifers, in various soils and situations produces 
a great bulk of timber in a comparatively short period ; 


the timber is considered less strong and durable than that 
of the spruce fir or the Scotch pine, but it does not warp, 
and is a^pted for all kinds of carpentry. The timber is 
white, and when not exposed makes excellent flooring. 
The tree is of slow growth for the first ten or twelve years ; 
nevertheless, even in the north of Scotland it attains the 
height of 100 feet in sixty or seventy years. It ripens 
seeds in Britain, but more sparingly than the spruce fir, 
and plants are easily raised. It is in general bealtby, but 
its cultivation is more difficult than that of the spruce, as 
the shoots of young trees are liable to be killed by frost. 
This species is also very subject to the attacks of an insect, 
Eriosomaj which often causes the death of the tree. The 
silver fir is a native of Central Germany, and of the 
mountains of Italy and Spain. Nearly allied is the Abies 
haUamea, balm of Gilead fir, a native of North America, 
which produces the Canada balsam, but it cannot be 
recommended for cultivation, as it is short lived. 

Many conifers might be mentioned which, though not pro- 
ducing timber in Britain, are worthy of cultivation. Of 
the American pines we have the Pinus Strobus, L., 
Weymouth pine, which furnishes the white wood of Ameri- 
can commerce. Several Californian pines have been 
introduced; of these Abies Douglasii is the most promising. 
Cupressus Lawsoniana is a beautiful tree, and also Sequoia 
gigantea^ the mammoth tree, a general favourite in pleasure 
grounds, but a considerable period must elapse before we 
can judge of their being adapted for general culture as 
timber trees in this country. Of Asiatic conifers, Cedrus 
Deodara and Libani are much gro^m for ornament Pinus 
exedsa, w’hich resembles the Weymouth pine, and Abies 
Smithiana and Webbiana grow fairly in many parts of 
Britain ; the Smithian pine being apparently the best 
adapted to the climate. 

The Yew Trek (Taxus baccata^ L.) attains its full per- 
fection in this its native country ; but on account of its 
slow growth it cannot be recommended to the planter, 
whoso main object is profit. 

Broad’leaved Trees {bois feuillus) in contradistinction to 
needle-leaved, are classed, according to their timber, in two 
subdivisions, hard and soft wood trees. They are character- 
ised by large trunks and widely spreading woody branches, 
and broad loaves with branching veins; they send up 
shoots from the stool when cut over by the ground ; and 
they are deciduous. They belong to the Dicotyledons. 

2. Hard-wood Trees, 

The hard-wood Timberdrees of Great Britain are charac- 
terised by the comparative hardness and durability of their 
wood, and comprise the oak, ash, elm, beech, sweet chestnut, 
walnut, and Rohinia or false acacia. The British oak 
includes two sub-species, the stalked fruited or most com- 
mon oak, Quercus pedunculata^ and the stalkless fruited or 
loss common oak, Quercus sessiliflora. The latter grows 
more erect and more rapidly than the other, particularly if 
the soil be good. In England and the lowlands of Scothmd, 
Q, peduncui^Ua is the commoner of the two oaks ; but in 
North Wales and the hill parts of northern England, Q. 
sessUiflora is more frequent. Intermediate forms between 
these two oaks are found in England and elsewhere, and 
the leading botanists of tke day unite them under the old 
name of Q, Robur, The wood of the oak is the strongest 
and most durable of all British timber-trees ; but on account 
of the slowness of its growth it is not always the most 
eligible for planting. Oak plantations are more valuable 
thw others when in a young state, on account of their 
bark. From the demand for oak as ship-timber, the ^rice 
of trees fit for that purpose is always considerable; but 
the largest trudu employed in naval architecture do not 
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afford an adequate return to the nnmber of years they 
have stood on the ground. Accordingly, we find that the 
Gk>vemmrats both of France and Engird grow this descrip- 
tion of timber largely in national forests. The wood of 
the oak is applicable to a greater number of uses than that 
of most other treea Houses, ships, furniture, and machines 
may be formed almost entirely of oak, and consequently 
there is a ready sale for this timber almost everywhere. 
Hence there is more inducement to plant it in Britain than 
any other hard-wood tree. It is easily raised from acorns, 
which ought to be collected from the most vigorous trees. 
The British oak is a native of most parts of Europe, but 
not of Asia, Africa, or America. 

The Ash (Fraxinus excelsior^ L)is in Britain next in value 
to the oak as a timber-tree. It requires a good deep loam 
with gravelly subsoil, and a situation naturally sheltered, 
such as the steep banks of glens, rivers, or lakes; in cold and 
wet clay it does not succeed. As the value of the timber 
depends chiefly on its toughness and elasticity, it is best 
grown in masses where the soil is good ; the trunk is thus 
drawn up free from large side-branches. The tree is a 
native of Central Europe, and is easily propagated from seeds. 
It throws up strong root shoots. The ash requires much 
light, but grows rapidly, and its terminal shoots pierce 
easily through thickets of beech, with which it is often 
associated. Unmixed ash plantations are seldom satisfac- 
tory, because the foliage does not sufficiently cover the 
ground ; but when mixed with beech it grows well, and 
attains great height and girth. Coppice shoots yield 
excellent hop-poles, crates, hoops, whij>-handle8, Jkc. Tlie 
timber is much used for agricultural implements, and by 
coach-builders and wheelwrights. The supply of this 
valuable timber is annually becoming more limited on 
account of the decreasing use of hedgerow trees. 

Of the Elm there are two species, the common or narrow- 
leaved elm (Ulmu 9 campestrig^ L.), and the Wych or broad- 
leaved elm ( Ulmus moniana^ L.) There are many varieties, 
such as the Dutch elm and the smooth-leaved or Huntingdon 
elm, the latter much valued for its timber. The narrow- 
leaved elm is not very common in Scotland, but in the 
central districts of England it becomes a handsome tree ; 
and the timber is us^ for important pur|)OHcs in ship- 
building, as well as in the construction of machines and 
agricultural buildings. The Wych elm is a hardy tree, of 
rapid growth ; but, unless planted in ma-sses, it seldom 
produces a straight handsome trunk. It strikes from layers 
with great facility, and when a branch touches the ground 
it is sure to take root Few trees are more difficult to 
uproot than Ulmu$ montana^ and it is rare to see it thrown 
over by the wind. It has a wide-spreading head, often 
sloping to one side, and lashing its neighbours with such 
force that it is sometimes interdicted in mixed plantations. 
Its timber is more durable than that of the English elm, or 
of any of the hybrids. It is much used in agricultural 
carpentry, in rural machinery, and in household furniture. 
The Wych elm produces abundance of seeds, w'hich, if sown 
as soon as they are gathered, often come up the same year ; 
but the En gliaL elm and the hybrids produce seeds sjiar- 
ingly, and are usually propagated by layers or by grafting 
on ^e Wych elm. One remarkable difference between the 
English and Wych elms may be noticed, viz., that the latter 
never throws up suckers from its roots; and it is therefore 
peculiarly valuable as a stock for the i^glish elm, and for 
those varieties which do throw up suckers There are other 
species and varieties of European elms, and several kin^ 
of American elms, but none are deserving of culture in 
Britain as timber-trees. The elm is subject to the ravages 
of several insects, especially Scdyiui detlrudor. 

The Brnniff ^Fagui tglvaiiea^ L.) is one of the largest 
British trees, partimilariy on chalky or sandy 8^ Itisa 
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handsome tree in every stage of its growth, but is more injuri- 
ous to plants under its drip than other trees, so that sliade- 
bearing trees, as holly, yew, and tliiga, suffer. Its loaves, 
however, enrich the soil. In England and America the 
beech has a remarkable power of holding tlio grouiffl 
where the soil is congenial, and the deep shade prevents 
the growth of other trees. It is often and most usefully 
mixed with oak and Scotch fir. The timber is not remark- 
able either for strength or durability. It was formerly 
much used in mill-work and turnery ; but its princij)al use 
at present is in the manufacture of chairs, bedsteads, and 
i a variety of minor articles. It is a native of the south of 
I England, and of various parts of the continent of Europe. 
There are some varieties, particularly the ])urj)le and we('j>- 
ing beech ; and there are one or tw’o species natives of 
North America, but none of them deserve notice as timber- 
trees. It is propagated by its mast, which is i)r()duced 
plentifully in flne seasons. 

The Hornbeam (CarpinuB L.) is an indigenous, 

moderate-sized, slow-growing tree, bearing a general resem- 
blance to the beech, though of less value. It coppices 
well, and along with beech is valued for making hedges, as 
tliese trees retain their leaves a great part of the winter. 
The hornbeam is pro|)agated by its nuts, which are produced 
in abundance. The wood is used for tool-handles, cog- 
wheels, and screws. Selby (liriinh Forest Treea) recom- 
mends the use of the hornbeam as a nurse tree. 

The Sweet CuEsTNUT{C'<wf an(?a vulgaris^ Lam.) is a largo, 
long-lived, deciduous tree, of rapid growth while young, aiul 
attaining a vast size in South Europe the renowned 
chestnut of Mount Etna). It w^as early introduced to Eng- 
land, and is one of its most ornamental trees. The timber 
bears a striking resemblance to that of the oak, which has 
been mistaken for chestnut ; but it ma^ l>e distinguished by 
the numerous fine medullary rays. Unlike oak, the wood 
is more valuable while young than old. When not more 
than fifty years old it forms durable posts for fences and 
gates; but at that age it often begins to deteriorate, having 
ring-shakes and central hollows. In a young statf\ when 
the stems are not above 2 inches iti diameter at the 
ground, the chestnut is found to niako durable hoops for 
casks and props for vines ; and of a larger size it makes 
good ho{>- poles. It is a native of Asia, North Africa, and 
North America. In B]>ain and Italy it is grown for its fruit, 
in Britain, for ornament. In the south of England in 
warm seasons it rij^ens its fruit, from which plants are 
easily raised. None of the other Continental or American 
species are cultivated in Britain for their timber. 

The Common Bycamore or false plane {Ar^r IhendUf 
Plaianugy L.), the plane-tree of Scotland, is a large tree 
naturalist in Britain, though seldom attaining the height 
of those already mentioned. It withstands the sea and 
mountain breezes better than most other timber trees, and 
is often planted near farm-houses and cottages in exposed 
localities for the sake of its dense foliage. Its wood is 
valued in turnery, for cups, bowls, and pattern blocks. It 
produces abundance of seeds, and is easily raised, but it 
requires good and tolerably dry soil ; it will not thrive on 
stiff clays nor on dry sands or chalks. The Norway maple 
(A, plcUamndeM^ L) is a hardy tree, used as a breakwind 
in exposed situations on the east coast ; but neither it nor 
the other species from Eurojie or America seems lo deserve 
cultivation for the sake of its timber. The sugar njapio 
(A. Boeeharirmn^ L.) forms extensive forests in North 
America. It has been introduced into Britain for a cen- 
tury, but is rather tender, and requires a dry sheltered 
situation. It is propagated by imported seeds, and it is 
doubtful if it can be profitably cultivated in this c^juntiy. 

The ComcoN Biech (Btivla cUha^ L.) is a tree of the 
sorond rank, worthy* of culture in inferior soils and situs- 
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tions, especially as coppice-wood. The spray, in some 
parts of the country, is sold to the besom-maker, and gives 
a fair return. The tree seeds freely, and is easy of manage- 
ment. It is often planted in poor soil as a nurse for oak 
ahd sweet chestnut. It yields excellent fuel. ^ The wood 
is used for carving, furniture, and agricultural implements, 
and in the Highlands of Scotland and Sweden for biding 
material. The bark, covered with a layer of eartl:^ is used 
in roofing, and baskets and boxes are made of it. The 
weeping birch forms one of the most beautiful features in 
Highland scenery. None of the American or Himalayan 
birches have yet been planted with a view to profit os 
timber-trees, though cultivated for many years. 

The Common Walnut {Juglans regui^ L.), is mentioned 
in the earliest British botanical writings, and is supposed 
to have been introduced by the Romans. It grows well, 
and ripens its fruit in the southern and midland counties 
of England ; but large trees may be seen as far north as 
Ross-shire in sheltered places. The fruit is in some years 
plentiful, but ripens only in the hottest summers. The 
timber is excellent, and held the first place for the manu- 
facture of furniture till the introduction of mahogany, and 
on this account the tree merits more attention. It is raised 
from the nuts, like horse chestnuts ; the seedlings should 
be protected from frost during the first winter. The rate 
of growth is not rapid, and a deep soil is essential to 
success. If cultivated for the fruit, the seedlings should 
be transplanted once or twice. 

The Robinia or false acacia (Eohinia Psetid’Acaciaf L.) is 
a tree of unquestionable beauty, and much has been written 
of the value of its timber. It was introduced from North 
America in the 17th century, and has been extensively 
cultivated as an ornamental tree. In 1 825 Cobbett strongly 
recommended the planting of it for its timber. It has been 
used largely in England for hop-poles, and in France for 
vine-props. In America it is much used for trenails or 
wooden pins for bolting ship timbers. It is now planted 
sparingly, the English summer not being sufficiently long 
and warm to ripen the shoots. The tree is readily produced 
from imported seeds, and occasionally from suckers, which 
are abundant. It should be planted in sheltered situations 
in dry friable loam. It grows rapidly the first few years, 
but the trunk in Britain rarely exceeds 1 foot in diameter. 

Amongst hard- wooded trees of the third rank, the timber 
of which is useful, are Cerasus sglvestriSf the wild cherry 
or gean ; Cratcegus Oxyacaniha^ white thorn ; PyrvA auevr 
paria, mountain ash or rowan ; P, Aria, white beam tree ; 

Malm, crab- tree ; P. commmm, wild pear ; Ilex Aqui- 
folium, holly ; and Cytism Laburnum, laburnum. A 
plantation formed solely of any of these trees is not to be 
recommended, but when they are self-sown or introduced 
by way of variety or ornament, it is well to know that 
their timber is of some value ; the laburnum, yew, and 
holly are the most valuable of the trees of the third rank. 

Soft-ioood Trees, 

The soft-wood trees are remarkable for the rapidity of 
their growth, the lightness and whiteness of the wood, and 
often for their early decay. Among those worthy of culti- 
vation in Britain for timber, are the poplar, willow, alder, 
lime, and horse chestnut ; the two first being those that are 
generally recommended with a view to profit. 

Of the Poplar {Populm, L.) there are numerous species, 
and several deserve culture for their timber in situations 
where the soil is good and deep, and where the roots can 
reach running water ; but they do not thrive in stagnant 
marshes. The following are the best adapted to our 
climate : — P, alba, abele or white poplar, is widely distri- 
buted over Europe, and is extensively cultivated in Britain. 
P. cancacsiM, the grey poplar, is classed by Hooker as a 


sub-species. These trees attain a large size, giving long 
clean, straight timber, which induces planters to grow it, 
especially near factories, where the wood is used for flooring; 
machinery, Ac., as it does not easily ignite. The timber 
is soft, white, and light. The root throws up strong 
suckers, which always replace trees cut down. P. tremula, 
the aspen, produces a white wood, which is much sought 
after for the manufacture of paper, and on that account it 
is rising in value. P. nigra, the black or Lombardy 
poplar, is much planted on the Continent in hedgerows, 
and also in Kashmir — where the pyramidal variety is 
common. The wood, which is white, soft, and light, is used 
for sabots, but is not good for fuel. The bark is used by 
the tanner. The black Italian poplar (P. monilifera) is 
always propagated by cuttings of the young wood. It pol- 
lards well, and is a rapid grower. Poplars should not 
have large branches pruned off, and they do not coppice 
well, because moisture enters cracks in their wood. 

The Willow {Salix, L.) is an extensive genus, found in 
Europe, Asia, and North America, including all the shrubby 
osier species used for basket-work, as well as a few trees. 
The arborescent willows are most useful trees, and well merit 
the attention of planters. They are invaluable for fixing 
the banks of rivers and canals, and are successfully used 
for that purpose. As coppice-woods with short rotation, 
they are grown in osier beds, and cut annually for basket- 
work, or when three or four years old, for hoops, Ac., and 
in this way they yield a good return. The laying down 
and treatment of osier beds may be seen in great perfection 
on the banks of the Thames. The wood is used for carving 
and other purposes. In North America, fishing nets and 
lines are made of the inner bark. All the species are easily 
propagated by cuttings, and require to be grown in damp 
soil. There are three species attaining the size of trees — 
S, alba, the white or Huntingdon willow, reaches a larger size 
in twenty or thirty years than any other British tree excejit 
Populus alba, and often yields 1 foot of solid timber for 
every year of growth. S, caprea, the goat willow or sallow, 
occurs generally as a large shrub, but attains 40 or 50 
feet in height. It forms a good protection in maritime 
situations, but often by its exuberant growth injures 
more valuable trees. The third tree is S. fragifis, the 
crack willow, and its sub-species S, Russelliana, the Bedford 
willow. Another tree willow, S, babylonica, or weeping 
willow, a native of Russia and China, is very ornamental 
on islands and river banks. The larvae of several nocturnal 
Lepidoptera feed upon the leaves of the willows, and the 
trunk of the sallow is often injured by the perforations of 
the Trochilium crah'onifoi*im (Lunar Hornet Sphinx). 

The Alder {Alnus glutinosa, D.C.) is an indigenous tree 
met with commonly on the banks of streams, but of smaller 
size than the poplars and tree willows ; it often, however, 
attains to 40 or 50 feet. It is readily propagated by seeds, 
but throws up root suckers abundantly. The dder is 
important as coppice-wood on marshy ground. The wood 
is soft, white when first cut, and turning to pale red ; the 
knots are beautifully mottled. It is adapted for piles in 
embankments and bndges ; and charcoal of alderwood is 
valued in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

The Lime Tree {Tilia turopcea, L.), is a beautiful leafy 
tree with wing-like bracts, much prized for ornament, and 
suitable for avenues. It is much planted along streets 
and promenades, affording a pleasant shade during summer; 
the blossoms are fragrant, and yield most delicate honey. 
The lime is generally proj^ted by layers. Its wood, which 
is very light and soft, is used by saddlers, shoemakers, 
glovers, and toy-makers ; and for carving and modelling 
purposes, it is superior to all other British trees. Several 
American lime trees have been introduced, and appear 
well deserving of a place in our arboricultural collections. 
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The Ck>]iMoi7 Hobsx CBwmtvr {jB9cuIm$ 
lb), cultivated in Europe since the 16th century, is an 
ornamental tree of quick growth in good soil Its hand- 
some blossom surpasses thiU of all other British trees, and 
its massive foliage is effective, but the timber is of an 
inferior quality, only used for boarding and packing-cases, 
linings of carts, and wheel-barrowa It is raioly planted in 
mixed plantations where profit is an object ; it interferes 
with its neighbours, and occupies too much room. It is 
generally introduced near mansion-houses for ornament 
and shade, and the celebrated avenues at Richmond and 
Bushy Bark are at the time of flowering objects of great 
beauty. From the crop of nuts which rij>en in October 
seedlings are easily raised, and should be placed in rich 
loam, and transplanted before being Anally planted out 

Roadside Treks akd Redoes. 

Little attention is j>aid to the planting of trees along road- 
sides, and in such situations healthy or woll-sha{>ed ones 
are seldom seen. A pit should be made of suflicient sise (2 
to 3 feet square), and Ailed with good soil mixed with rot- 
ten dung. The plants require to be fenced, and for the 
first summer occasionally watered, and the earth dug and 
kept clear of weeds. In forming avenues on boulevards, 
tlie trees should be planted 30 feet apart, and if 8()ace 
allows of it, there should be a double row to form a shady 
arch for pedestrians. The oversight of those is sometimes 
given to the surfaceman, or to a man a}){>ointed for the 
])uri>oso, and it should he his duty to maintain the avenues 
complete. Trees, e8|iecially in or near large towns, are sub- 
ject to injuries which disAgure their apjiearance or retard 
their growth, and not unfroquently destroy the plants. 
To prevent this it is customary to surround the stem with 
a ct^le, or matting, or thorny branches. 

Hfciye-piayiU are of great im|)ortance l»oth for shelter 
and protection of plantations. By far the best for outside 
hedges are the common hawthorn and the wild crab. The 
sloe or black thorn makes an excellent hedge ; but it 
throws u[i many suckers, and requires constant attention 
to keep it within bounds. It forms, however, an excellent 
l)arrier for pictures(iue plantations, where it is allowed to 
spread itself in every directioa Holly and yew hedges 
are suitable for inner enclosures. The holly forms an 
excellent hedge, both for gardens and Aelds, as its leaves 
are rarely injured by insects ; and, being an evergreen, it 
harbours neither we^s nor vermin at its roots. Birds are 
also much less a]>t to build in it than in deciduous hedges. 
It has two disadvantages, viz., the slowness of its growtli, 
and im|>erviousness to wind in the winter season. Were 
holly hedges occasionally introduced among those of the 
common thorn, they would add greatly to the beauty of 
the country in winter. The common furze sown on the 
top of a bank forms an effective hedge in a short iieriod, 
but it is not durable. In moist soils, willows or poplars, 
and in situations exposed to the sea-breeze the elder, 
may be planted ; but such hedges can hardly be considered 
as fences from want of compactness and density of foliage. 
The land for hedges should be carefully prepaid and freed 
from weeds before planting, and the expense of doing this 
will be well repaid by the growth of the hedge afterwards. 
The ground should he cleared of weeds two or three times 
a year until the plants have reached some height Hedge 
plants should not be pruned till after three years, or they 
will become stnnted ; after that pruning should take place 
once a year. A hedge one-third beech and two-thirds haw- 
thorn is excellent for high and ooU aitoationa. 

Comes. 

Obppioe or Copse consiaU of aelf-eown or planted treea 
periodiodly cut before th^ attain the use of timber. 
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This system of wood cropping was more extensively 
adopted thirty years ago than it is now, as the value of 
oak bark is much reduced owdng to the introduction of 
foreign bark and other subs^nces for tanning. One 
requisite for copse woods is that they should spring it|) 
fr^y from the cut root. Most of the broad-leaved treea 
and shrubs may be cultivated as oop})ice-wood ; in soft, 
wet soils, birch, alder, and various willoens are amongst 
the most useful trees, and in drier soils the oak, chestnut, 
and ash are valuable for this mode of cultivation. 

Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 

As already observed, we exclude from consideration in 
this article Aow^ering and fruit-bearing trees and shrubs. 
We also exclude all those that require special protection, 
and conAne ourselves to trees and shrubs considered orna- 
mental from their general form, and suited for introduction 
into plantations in most ]>art8 of Britain. These are 
arranged under the heads of evergreen and deciduous. 

Everyreen Ornamental Treen ami Shrubs , — The climate 
of Britain enables us to cultivate many evergreens ; new 
species are imjwrted, and varieties are produced by accident 
or experiment, so that the number is always increasing. 
All the pine tribe may be descrilied as higlily ornamental, 
and many of them endure the opeii air in the coldest parts 
of Britain. The Deodar (Cedrus Deodara) naturally grows 
in compact forests, clearing itself of side branches like the 
larch ; in this country single specimens have been exten- 
sively planted of late years for ornament. Large quantities 
of seeds are annually imported from the Himalaya, and it 
is also raised from cuttings. The Lebanon and Atlas 
cedars (Cedrus Libani and atlantica) are closely allied to 
the Docxlar ; and it is proved by Hooker tliat they cannot 
bo sejjarated by constant 8j»e(?ific characters. The Atlas 
cedar is distinguished by a stiff erect leader, and the foliage 
is generally dark, that of the IhxKlar being light or bluish 
green. Cryptomeria japmica^ the Jajian cedar, is a beauti- 
ful evergreen tree, attaining 100 feet in height, with a 
pyramidal Lead ; it yields cones abundantly. Sequoia 
yiganlea^ the Wellingtonia or inarninoth tree, remarkable 
as the loftiest tree known, attains 300 to 330 feet in height, 
and 80 to 100 feet in girth, and is a handsome and sym- 
metrical tree. S, seinj)erv%rensy the redwood of C*ulifornia, 
is another giant tree, though of smaller size. Both siiecies 
are hardy in England, and are easily raised from cuttings.^ 
The Weymouth pine (Pinus Strohus) is a hardy ornamental 
tree, introduced in 1705, suited for cold situations; and 
still mure so is the Pinus Ceml/ra^ which is of slow and 
erect growth and Jong retains the beauty of youth. Plnui 
ejccelsa is a hardy and ornamental sfiecies, from the Hima- 
laya ; but when ex])osed to M’ind it does not thrive. It is 
inclined to seed rather too early and freely in this country. 
Some of the Californian and British Columbian pines are 
hardy and ornamental, jiarticularly /^ jtonderosa^ the heavy 
wooded pine ; but it is easily blown over by the wind. 
Other si>ecies are P, Sabiniana^ tmjfiSy and Mwrrayatui, 
The Douglas Ar (Aides Dernglasit^ Liudl.) is a handsome 
tree, as hardy as the common spruce, differing in the dark 
green colour, and apparently intermediate between the 
common spruce and the silver Ar. It was introduced in 
1827, and is of very rapid growth in England and Scotland. 
At Dtopmore there is a tree which, at the age of 44 years, 
aas 100 feet high, with 9 ft. 7 in. girth at 3 feet above the 
ground. Many specimens in Perthshire raised from layers 
and cuttings since 1846, are 50 to 70 feet high. The 


^ An Ittierasting paper ** On the Wellingtcnia giganUa^** cotitairiings 
table of the growth of this tree on varioas soils in dilferent parts of 
Britain, by Mr. Hatchison, is published in the Tram. High. Soe, gf 
Scot 1873. 
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black and white spruces (Abies nigra and alba) of North 
America are well-known ornaments in our pleasure grounds; 
and there are some Californian species, such as Abies 
Mendesiif nobilis, and others, which are hardy, and pro- 
nhse to be valuable additions to our ornamental trees. 
The Hemlock spruce of Canada (Abies canadensis) is liardy 
throughout North Europe. The Ccphalonian fir (Abies 
cephdlonina, Loudon), closely allied to and probably only a 
variety of the silver fir, is a handsome tree, readily pro- 
pagated by cuttings and from cones imported from the 
Mediterranean. A. Nordmanniana^ Link, a stately tree 
with dark, compact foliage, and ovoid cones, of late years 
njuch cultivated in England, forming forests in the Crimea 
and the Caucasus, is regarded as a variety of the silver 
fir by Parlatore and Griscbach. A. Pinsapo, Boissier, is a 
beautiful tree with rigid whorled branches, introduced from 
Malaga and Algeria; it is much cultivated in England, 
and thrives well. Abies Smithiana, the Himalyan spruce, 
closely resembles the common spruce, and is hardy in 
England and Scotland, where it grows with great vigour ; 
it is readily propagated by cuttings, and by grafting, 
and British trees already produce cones. Abies Wehhiana^ 
Lindl., the Himalayan silver fir, suffers in spring in North 
Europe, because it starts into growth too early : it is grown 
in Ireland and the south-west of England. The Chili 
pine (Araitcaria imhricata\ a noble tree in its native 
country, and a conspicuous object in a park from the pecu- 
liarity of its whorls of rigid branches, is hardy in many 
situations in Scotland as far north as Dunrobin. Cupres- 
sus Lawsoniana^ introduced in 1854 from California, is 
hardy, and rapidly becomes a handsome tree, ripening its 
cones. The common cypress (Cupressus sempervirens^ L.) 
grows vigorously in the central districts of England, but 
scarcely thrives in the northern counties. Cupressus glauca 
or lusitanicay L., is a beautiful evergreen, with glaucous 
foliage, but tender ; nevertheless, in Ireland it attains a 
great size. The Ginkgo or maidenhair tree (Salisburia 
adiantifoliay Sm.) is remarkable for the singularity of its 
foliage ; it is a native of China, but is hardy in many parts 
of England. Piota orientalisy Endl. (syn. Tht^'a orientalisy 
Linn., the Arbor vitcB)^ is a small evergreen tree, indigenous 
in Japan and China, much cultivated in Europe, with 
foliage similar to that of the Cypress. The red cedar 
(Juniperus virginianay L), the Phoenician, and other 
species of juniper, are Wdy and ornamental. The holly, 
boxwood, evergreen oak, and Portugal laurel are universally 
known and admired, and their glossy foliage makes them 
specially beautiful in winter. 

Deciduous Ornamental Trees , — We can name only a few 
of the most prominent deciduous trees planted solely for 
ornament. Magnolia grandijlm'a is grown chiefly on walls, 
as it suffers from wind. Its flowers and foliage are very 
beautiful. The tulip tree (Liriodendron tvlipiferay L.) 
forms a tree of the first rank in the climate of London, 
and attains a large size in the milder parts of Scotland ; 
for the beauty of its foliage and flowers, it deserves a place 
in every collection. Pavia indica, the Himalayan horse 
chestnut, is smaller than the common horse chestnut, but 
extremely beautiful from its large panicles of variegated 
blossoms. There is a fine specimen in the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden. Koelreuteria paniculatay a native of 
China, is a hardy tree, very ornamental from its foliage as 
well as its flowers. There are fine specimens both in Eng- 
land and Ireland, yet the tree is not generally met with in 
pleasure-grounds. The ailanto (Ailanthus glandulosa), a 
Chinese plant, is hardy in England. It forms a stately 
tree with a straight trunk and magnificent foliage, the 
leaves being sometimes 3 feet in leng&. In some parts of 
France it is planted as a timber tree, and thrives well on 
chaU^ soils. The bladder-nut tree (Staphyleoy L.) may be 


trained to be a handsome low tree, ornamental from its 
foliage, white flowers, and curious bladder-like capsules. 
Thereare two species — S, trifoliaand S. pinnata. The com- 
mon spindle tree (Euonymus europceus) and the broad-leaved 
spindle tree (E, latifolius), when trained up to single trees 
on a deep loamy soil, with ample space, form in autumn, 
when their capsules are ripe, remarkable and striking 
objects. The winter-berry (Prinos glaber) is a deciduous 
shrub, a native of North America, which, like the holly, 
produces fine scarlet berries, and retains them through the 
winter. There are several species, all hardy, and worthy 
of a place in our collections. Sophora japonica forms a 
splendid tree in the climate of London, and a pendulous- 
bran ched variety is very ornamental In dry and warm 
seasons, when the leaves of most other trees become of a 
paler green than usual, those of this tree assume a darker 
hue. Virgilia lutea is a North American tree, with fine 
large foliage, hardy in most parts of Britain ; and, in 
America, valued for the yellow colour of its wood. The 
laburnum has already been mentioned as a useful and 
ornamental tree. The genus Crataegus consists of many 
species and a vast number of varieties, among which are 
many beautiful small trees, remarkable for an irregular 
picturesque outline even at an early age. They flower and 
fruit profusely ; the flowers are generally white and fra- 
grant, but some varieties are tinged with red and purple ; 
they appear from March to July, and the Glastonbury 
thorn blooms at Christmas. Cotoneaster frigiday hacillaHsy 
acuminatay microphyllay and nummularia are small trees 
of great beauty, both on account of their foliage and their 
fruit. They are from the Himalaya, and hardy in England. 
They are cultivated in a variety of forms, some of which 
have been described as distinct species. The wood is hard 
and elastic. There are many ornamental species and 
varieties of genus PyruSy which now includes species 
formerly grouped under SorhuSy Mespilusy <kc. From the 
Himalaya we have (P, variolosa)y a remarkable tree, with 
leaves sometimes like those of the common pear, and at 
other times lobed or pinnatifid. P, Aria, the white-beam 
tree, and all its varieties, deserve culture, as com|)act small 
trees, remarkable for their large woolly foliage, which dies 
off a fine yellow, their white blossoms, and showy red 
fruit. The service tree (Pyrus Sorbus) and its varieties 
are very ornamental. Pyrus japonicay L., is well known 
as one of the most ornamental spring-flowering plants in 
cultivation. Hamamelis virginic<Xy the Wych hazel, is 
valuable from its beginning to flower in November, and 
retaining its blossoms till February or March: though 
rarely seen in collections, it is hardy, and forms a hand- 
some small tree. The snow-drop tree (Halesia tetraptera) is 
one of the hardiest of North American trees, and, when in 
flower, oneof themost beautiful : itripensabundanceof seeds 
in this country, by which it is readily prop^ted ; in some 
parts of England it is, like the American bii^-cherry, natu- 
ralised in &e copses. It is rarely met with in S^tland, 
though few ornamental trees are so well adapted for the 
climate. The date-plum (Diospyros Lotus) though it ripens 
fruit as a standard near London, is tender in the northern 
counties. The Virginian snow-flower or fringe-tree (Chionr 
anthus uirginxea) is nearly as hardy as the snow-drop tree ; 
and when plant^ in a moist soil and trained to a single 
stem, its head is omamen^,from its large deep-green foli- 
age, independently of th^^pie, white, fringe-like flowers, 
which are suspended from the axils of the leaves. The 
common purple and white lilacs (Syringa vulgaris and 
S, vulgaris alba) are hardy, and make neat small trees 
when trained to a single stem. The weeping-adi (Frtmnus 
e-JBcelsioTy var. pefidx^) is well known. It suffers much 
from cattle or sheep browsing on the pendulous bram^bes, 
disfiguring the plant, which should always be encloaed. 
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The flowmng or manna ash (/Vituriiiii# Omu$)^ a native 
of the moontaini of Sooth Itdy, ia a handaome tree, de- 
serving a plaoe in ornamental plantationa. It haa a fiim 
effect standing singly on a lawn. The medicinal manna it 
yields is obtained by making indbiona in the aten^ 
CaUdpa iytingcrfolia is a splendid tree when in flower : it 
attains the height of 30 or 40 feet, and sometimes ripens 
its seeds in the climate of London ; but in the northern 
counties it seldom does much go^ It bears a very 
severe cold in winter, provided ^ere haa been beat and 
sunshine enough in summer to ripen its wood. Of the 
genus Querew, 281 species, £uro{>ean, American, and 
Asiatic, are described in De Candolle’s Prodrom^ and a 
great variety are procurable in British nurseries. The 
best known European species are Q, Suber, the cork oak ; 
Q. C^rrUf the Turkey or mossy cupped oak ; Q. jEgUop^^ 
the Vallonea oak ; and Q, Iwitanica infectoria^ the gall or 
dyer’s oak. The Lucombe and Fulham oaks are believed 
to be hybrids between Q, CerrU and Suber, Q, Ilex^ the 
evergreen or holm oak, a native of South Europe, Persia, 
and the North-West Himalaya, but introduced into Britain 
in 1581, and commonly plant^, attains a large size, and 
frequently ripens its acorns. The oaks of North America 
are very numerous and interesting, but they do not ri|>en 
their shoots sufficiently to be front-proof. None of the 
deciduous Himalayan 8[>ecies have yet been successfully 
introduced. 

Propagation and Culture in the Nursery. 

Nursery Culture . — A nursery is a plot of ground devoted 
to the propagation and rearing of trees ; it should as far as 
possible be exempt from the influence of frost, which pre- 
vails in low situations, and it ought to contain a variety of 
soils. As a general principle, all seeds will germinate in any 
soil provide it contains vegetable matter, and is friable, 
free of stones, and well drained, with a convenient supply 
of water. If a nursery therefore contains the three leading 
soils, sand, loam, and peat, it will suffice for all recjuired 
pur|K>se8. With regaM to climate, all deficiencies which 
occur in Britain may be met by glazed frames for raising 
the more tender kinds. It is the interest of the nursery- 
man to have his nursery in a fine climate, and in deep fer- 
tile soil, that he may raise large vigorous plants in the 
shortest period ; but it is the interest of the purchaser to 
have the plants reared in a climate and soil inferior to that 
into which they are to be transplanted, because, when this 
is done, instead of the plants receiving a check, as is usually 
the case, they will be improved by transplanting. The 
strength of a plant and its suitableness for successful trans- 
planting consists in all its parts being developed, in the 
thorough ripening of its wood, and in the dormant state 
of its fibrous roots. If by any mode of culture these 
requisites can be obtained, together with the long and thick 
shoots which are produced by growing the plants in deep 
rich soil, so much the better ; but in the climate of Britain 
trees reared in nurseries with inferior and unmanured soil 
are likely to prove most hardy. Those who plant in moun- 
tainous districts will always find it better to have their 
nurseries on the sides of mountains than in the valleys. 

PropagabUm. — Trees are chiefly propagated seeds, 
but alM by cuttings, layers, buddii^ and grafting. The 
timber-trees of all countries are rai^ from seeds, with a 
few exceptions, such as tiie poplar and willow, which are 
raised from cuttings, and some species of elm, lime, and 
a few others^ which are raised from layers or by grafting. 
Most ornamental trees are raised some of these artificial 
g mt hods» becanse in this country th^ sddom ripen seeds. 
Thu%allthe American oaks may be grafted on the common 
Bntiah oak. Most of the foreign maples and bifches are 
<MBdbgr lay«% mostof the ornamental thmms budding 


and grafting, and willows and poplars by cuttings. All 
plants which do not ripen seeds readily are propagated 
artificially, and that mode is preferred by the nurseryman, 
which experience has proved will produce the largest and 
most vigorous plants in the shortest time. Thus, though 
more suitable plants would be produced by raising the 
plane and poplar from cuttings, becanse in that case nature 
would a4just the tops to the power of the roots, yet as 
much larger plants are produced by layers, that mode is 
preferred in commercial nurseries. The lime tree and 
English elm ripen their seeds in Britain, but large plants 
are much more rapidly procured in the first case by layers, 
and in the second by grafting : the mode by which the 
largest plants are most rapidly produced need not always 
give way to the slower method ; but in most cases, it would 
be advantageous to the purchaser that the sJover mode 
should be ^opted. According to some writers, seedling 
plants are of greater durability than those raised in any 
other way ; but though this may be true in some cases it 
is not universally applicable, as we know that a bud pro- 
duces as ]^>erfect a plant as a seed; the only diflerence 
being that the bud seems more fully imbued with the 
peculiarities of the individual which produced it than the 
seed. The poplar, willow, vine, Ac., have been propagated 
by cuttings from time immemorial, and appear to possess 
respectively the same properties now that they did in the 
days of the Homans. Seeds should be collected when 
mature from the best specimens ; and should either be 
sown immediately, or preserved in a place where they will 
undergo few atmospheric changes till the proper sowing 
season, which in moat cases will be the following spring. 
Nature, it may be observed, sows all her seeds soon after 
they are matured ; that is, they drop from the tree upon 
the ground in autumn or the beginning of winter, or, in 
the case of some trees, such as the conifers, not till spring ; 
but when seeds are thus loft to sow themselves many are 
destroyed by animals, many fall in unfavourable positions 
for germination, and only a small proportion produce 
plants. It is for the arboriculturist to study nature’s mode 
of sowing, and to imitate only her favourable features. 
The greater number of seeds may be stored till the following 
spring, that is, till February or March, and then be com- 
mitt^ to the soil. Poplar and willow seeds, however, 
ripen early, and when sown immediately on dropping from 
the tree, often come up in the course of a few weeks; 
whereas, if they are kept till spring, the greater number do 
not come up at ail ; and seeds which lie two years in the 
ground before coming up, such as those of the hawthorn, 
the holly, Ac., may be kq>t till the second spring before 
they are sown. 

In order to show the treatment required for different 
kinds of seeds, and the plants raised from them, it will 
be convenient to throw them into the following groups *. — 
Trees producing (1) cones; (2) nuts, acorns, masts, or 
keys ; (3) cottony or feathery seeds ; (4) fleshy fruits ; or 
(5) leg^inons seeds. 

Conifenm* Ttu$, — Coniferous trees ripen their seeds 
from October till January, and if the cones remain on 
the tree throughout the winter the seeds do not gene- 
rally drop out till April or May; such as drop into favour- 
able soil come up in five or six weeks. The cones should 
be collected immediately after they are ripe, and laid in a 
dry place. The seeds are extracted by exposing the cones 
to the h^ of the sun under glass, or by subtjecting them 
to artificial heat before an (men fire, or on a kiln. The 
seeds are sown in April, in soil dug over and finely raked ; 
and then covered with a thin coating of soil, ^e beds, 
after the sowing is completed, should be shaded from the 
sun by branches of tree. In cold moist (dimatet, such as 
that of Aberdeen, this ahading may be dispensed with; 

II. — A1 
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but in the climate of London it is in most seaeons neces- 
sary, and may be effected hy mats, straw, or evergreens. 
For convenience, the seeds are generally sown in beds, a 
slight excavation bemg made by drawing some of the earth 
teethe sides; and in order that the seeds may be evenly 
deposited on a somewhat firm surface, the bottom of this 
excavation is lightly foiled. After the seeds are scattered 
over the beds they are again rolled, and the covering of 
earth thrown over them. It is found that the rolling of 
the beds before and after sowing, by bringing the seeds 
into close contact with the soil, accelerates germination. 
The more tender pines are sown in pots or flat earthen 
pans, for the convenience of making them germinate under 
glass, and to facilitate future transplantation; but the pro* 
cess of sowing is exactly the same. The seedlings require 
nothing but the usual culture of the nursery for two 
summers ; after which they should beiiransplanted where 
they are finally to remain ; or they should be planted in 
the nursery in lines, or scattered over beds ; in either case 
they should* be 3 to 6 inches apart, according to their 
height and the length of the leaves. For the Scotch pine 
and spruce fir, which grow slowly when young, 3 inches are 
sufficient ; for the larch, which grows rapidly, and for the 
pinaster, which has long leaves, 6 inches are required. 
Here the plants may remain two years, and afterwards be 
again transplanted; unless they are in the meantime 
removed to where they are to remain, which, to ensure 
good timber trees, should be done before young conifers 
exceed four years’ growth. 

Trees hearing NuU^ Acorns^ MasU^ Keys^ — These 
ripen from October to December. Acorns usually in 
November; but the beech, horse chestnut, walnut, and 
hazel ripen their fruit in October, and most of the syca- 
mores and maples in September. All these ought to be 
gathered as soon as ripe, because the best are liable to be 
picked up by wild animals as soon as they drop. They 
may be sown immediately or kept till February, as in 
neither case will they come up till April or May. The 
seeds should be sown in a sandy loam, in drills, at such a 
distance from each other that the leaves of the seedlings 
may not touch at the end of the first season ; they should 
be gently pressed down into the soil, and covered to twice 
the depth of the seed. Drills are recommended for this 
description of tree-seeds that a spade may be inserted 
obliquely between the rows, so as to cut the tap-root of the 
plants, and force it to throw out lateral roots. This is 
commonly done in the spring of the second year, and, by 
increasing the lateral roots and their fibres, renders the 
tree better adapted for transplanting. At the end of the 
second year plimts so treated may taken up, and either 
planted where they are to remain, or transplanted into 
nursery lines, at distances suited to the habit of the species. 
Here they may remain two years longer, and be again 
replanted. The larger and stronger broad-leaved tap-rooted 
trees are, up to a certain point, before they are removed 
from the nursery, the more vigorously will they grow 
where they are finally to remain. The size to be attained 
in the nursery must depend on the condition of the soil 
into whi<^ they are to be transplanted. If moisture be so 
abundant as to supply the fibrils with water during the 
first summer, even if the removed plant has a stem an inch 
in diameter, so much the better; it being understood that 
it has been transplanted in the nursery every two years, 
and is therefore well supplied with fibrous roots, and has 
its wood perfectly ripe. If, on the other han4 the soil 
into whidi the plant is to be transplanted is dry and poor, 
the plants dic^ be removed there at the end of the second 
year, because such plante, being of small size, have few leaves 
to exhab ittolitiire^ and before thq^ grow large they will 
have miynitidtlMdr roots and aimual growths to thelo^ty. 


Treu vfUh Cottony^ Feoahery^ <md <Aher cq/) iSssis. — The 
seeds of the genera Fopulus^ Salix^ Atnus^ Beiula, Ulmms^ 
Ac., ripen from May to November ; pophurs in May; wil- 
lows and elms in June ; alders in November ; and birches 
in October. The se^ of the alder and birch may 
be kept in a cool, dry, airy situation till spring, or sown 
imme^tely after they are gathered. They come up in the 
May or June following ; but the seeds of the elm, poplar, 
and willow should be sown immediately. Many wiU oome 
up the same autumn, and the remainder the following 
April and May. The seeds may be dried and preserved in 
bags for a year ; but in this case the greater part will not 
vegetate. Poplar and willow seeds require to be sown on 
a surface rendered level and slightly firm by rolling. 
After the seeds are equally distributed over it, they should 
be covered with light sandy soil, or vegetable mould, no 
thicker than barely to conceal the se^. After this the 
bed should be watered and shaded and kept uniformly 
moist by occasional watering when the plants make their 
appearance. Of all seedling trees rais^ in British nur- 
series, none grow with so much vigour the first year as 
the common elm ; and, therefore, the seeds of this tree 
require to be plac^ at a greater distance from each other 
than those of any other kind. The seeds of the elm keep 
better till the following spring than those of the poplar 
and willow. 

Trees with Fleshy Fruits , — The fruit of the genera Pyrus^ 
Cotoneaster^ Viburnum, Crataegus, Ilex, Prunus, Ceroaus, 
Rhamnus, ic,, ripens from August to December. It should 
be gathered when ripe, mixed with sand, and laid in a 
heap till the pulp rots away. With some species the seed 
may be sifted from the sand and sown in the following 
February, the seedlings being treated as the seedlings of 
the conifers. In others the heap may be left for two 
years, and many of the seeds will not germinate till the 
third spring. 

Trees mth Leguminous Seeds , — These include the genera 
Cytiaus, Acacia, Robinia, Gleditschia, Caragana, The 
pods generally ripen in September or October, but some 
not till November or December. The seeds may be kept in 
the pods till February, and then sown in beds, as described. 
At the end of two years the young trees may be trans- 
planted. 

The Formation and Management of Plantation& 

Whether plantations of forest trees should be sown or 
planted, is a question which has been much discussed. 
It is readily allowed, that sowing is the natural mode; but 
man tries by art to supplement nature, and to obtain a 
higher rate of production by skill and labour. Some indeed 
have asserted that the timW of transplanted trees is never 
so valuable as that of sown ones, the reason alleged beings 
that the transplanted trees have lost their tap-roots. On 
examining the roots of full-grown trees, however, no tap- 
root is ever found ; on the contrary, those roots which 
proceed either directly or obliquely downwards from the 
base of the trunk, are uniformly much smaller than those 
which proceed horizontally, a few inches below die surface 
of the ground. The tap-root, therefore, is chiefly of use to 
the tree whilst young, and is larger in proportion to the 
part of plant almve mund, in tim first year, in nny 
sucoeedi^ year ; and as the top of the tree a^ the lateral 
roots increase in size, the tap-root ceases to increase^ till in 
ten or twelve years’ growth, it is found to be ^e snullest 
of the main roots of the tree. We assume^ therefore, diat 
a transplanted tree, other circumstances being the same, is 
in all respects as g<^ as a seedHng. Hence we oondiudi^ 
that all artifidal plantations ought, in the first places to'be 
made by planting^ and at regular distances. We would 
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ctrafoDj prapaie tiM ioU f or the tTMii rraio^^ 
rf torw ardi for two or throe yotn till the bnuediee begb to 
ooeer the flromid ; in which state we dioold hare H daring 
the growtt of tl» plantatioii, oolj taking care to remoTe 
huEge weeds. This kind of tree ealtare, howerer, can only 
take plaoe with adrantage, on a tolend>ly lerel surface, 
where the soil is of the same nature th^ugbout Not 
to speak here of grounds destined for ornamental pkn- 
tati<ms, the great minority of plantations formed with a 
▼iew to profit are neoess^y on hilly and unoaltufable 
surfaces, and where there is probably a variety of soil, 
even in a limited space. The preparation to be given in 
such cases is ander4raining ; for to dig or trench the sur- 
face would render it liable to be washed away by heavy 
rains and thawing snow. Plantations under such oiroum- 
stanoes must be formed by digging pits for each tree, and 
by selecting such kinds as are best a^pted to the locality. 
This frequently occasions the use of a variety of trees in 
the same plantation, causing a more picturesque effect in 
the landscape and a more advantageous result in the pro- 
duction of timber. We have already stated that coniferous 
trees should be transplanted before they are four years old ; 
but that broad-leav^ trees may be moved at four, six, 
eight, or ten years’ growth; provided they have been 
transplanted every two years in the nursery, and that the 
soil is sufficiently deep and moist to bring riie fibrous roots 
into full action the first summer. When strong plants of 
this kind are used they overcome the natural herbage 
immediately ; and, if carefully planted in good soil, not 
one in a score will fail Smaller plants, on the other hand, 
are apt to be choked by herbage, and to have their leaves 
and young shoots izgtu^ by insects. In a dry soil and 
subsoil, plants with a mass of roots cannot subsist the first 
year ; and therefore smaller plants, once transplanted, are 
preferable. There are circumstances under which sowing 
is perhaps the only mode of forming plantations that can 
be adopted : as for example, in the dunes of Oasoony, 
which by nearly a century of regularly continued sowings 
have been almost entirely transformed from drifting sandy 
wastes into forests of the cluster pine. In making planta- 
tions of this pine we should prefer sowmg several seeds in 
every place where a plant was intended to remain, unless 
we co^d procure a sufficient number of plants of two years 
old in pota If more than one came up, the rest should 
be removed the second or third year; and while the plants 
are young care must be taken that they are not choked by 
herbage. When steep rocky cliffs or stony hill-sides are to 
be covered with wood, sowing is the only mode that can 
be resorted to; the kinds of seeds to be sown may be 
seleeted according to the nature of the debris or the ml in 
clefts of the rocka Where the soil is good, broad- 
leaved trees may be introduced ; but where it is poor, the 
Scotch fir, larch, birch, mountain ash, and white beam tree 
are most suitabto. Where there is no visible soil, two or 
three seedi^ enveloped in a composition of mom, cow-dung, 
and l oam, may be deposited in crevices, or among loose 
stones; acted upon by the rain, the se^ will vegetate, 
and fii^ nonrislunent in the fragments of the ball in which 
th^ were enveloped. 

Two importants points connected with the formation of 
plantations are the distances at which trees should be 
planted, and the use of nnise^reea As the strength of a 
^aatdependsonthenuniberofttsIeav6s,aiidtheirfallex- 
imsare to ft lolhiwB diet the strongest young trees will 

be those which are clothed with branches and leaves from the 
gfoond upwaiv^ and whidihave their leaves fully exposed on 
every side to lig^t The distance from eadiothm at whkh 
trese should be placed in a plantation depends on the siee 
a& natma of the phnts, and the ooil, and sitnation. To 
hm td and itm^ stems, dm trees are planted thie^ 


(eonlfers more to than other 'kinds), about 4 to 6 feet 
apart ; but when the lower branches of the plants interfere 
with one another, thinning should be commenced and con- 
tinued from time to time. When the lower tier of branches 
shows qrmptoms of decay they should be removed 1}y 
cutting dose to the stem. This process of pruning has 
been condemned by many, particularly in soft-wood trees ; 
but if practised early and judiciously it may be attended 
wil^ bwefit, espeei^y when the part removed does not 
exceed an inch in diameter, or as long as the operation can 
be performed with an ordinary pocket-knife ; the wound 
will heal quickly, and leaves no mark. If branches are 
allowed to remain till they are 3 or 4 inches in diameter, 
and are then cut off at some distance from the bole (snag 
pruning) the timber deteriorates, the wound heals over in 
time, but the timber is either knotty or unsound. Close- 
pruning is performed by sawing off a branch close to the 
trunk or a leading branch. V^en the wound is large, a 
dressing should Iw applied to exclude air and moisture. 
For this purpose lins^ oil, or three |)arts cow-dung and 
one part powdered lime, will be found useful. In the 
lioyal Forests of England the branch of an oak is never 
removed unless special circumstances require it. Long 
ex|^rience has justified this system. Lateral branches 
which are growing with over luxuriance, and attracting too 
much of the sap of the plant, should be foreshortened, just 
as the lateral branches of a hedge are clipped when &ey 
extend too far. The only objection to this method of 
pruning is the amount of labour it entails. Mr M*Nab of 
the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, has recently urged 
the advantage of stem-pruning of conifers, on the grounds 
that it encourages a free growth, and tends to make the 
trees hardy by exposing the bark of the stems to the freer 
action of the air. Stem-pruned trees also are less likely 
to be broken by a weight of snow lying on the branches. 

For pruning, the following tools are required, —a pocket 
knife, hand-saw, chisel, and pruning shears ; the two last 
are fixed on long poles. Thinning, carried out with care 
from time to time, is of the greatest consequence. The 
removal of weak and crooked supernumeraries prevents 
unnecessary exhaustion of the soil, while it admits the 
essential agents, air and light, which favour the expansion 
of lateral branches. If, however, the trees be thinned out 
too widely, the side branches became robust and the stem 
is not drawn up. The rule in thinning should be, to keep 
the trees clear of each other, so that the branches do not 
interl^ and the air circulates all round. The time when 
tlunning should commence depends on local circumstances, 
and the species under cultivation. In a well-managed 
plantation the proceeds of thinnings in twenty years should 
go far to cover the expense of culture and interest of capital 

The next point to be considered is that of introducing 
nurse-plants mto plantations. That these have a tendency 
to accelerate the upward growth of trees for a number of 
years there can be no doubt, but it is at the expense of the 
side branches and leaves. Evergreen nurses, such as the 
Scotch, silver, and spruce firs, improve the condition of a 
plantation by pr^entang the radiation of beat from the 
ground, by cluing the growth of herbage, and pro- 
tecting the principid trees from high wii^ until &ey 
are thoroni^y established in the plantation. The kind 
tree which ia to form the main cr^ having been fixed on, 
and the number that when full grown will stand on an acre 
or any given •ariaoe,tlM 7 ahou]d be planted in their proper 
plaoea, and the mtervels filled np with the nnrse-plants. 
Ae the nureea grow, and their braaehea touch the prind- 
peh, let them oe thinned, so aa not to prevent the free 
of the principela : this abould be done gradually. 
For exanqile, it is eoatomary to plant oak with coniferous 
mmm, end in the eouise oi seven to ten years the mme 
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require a partial thinning to make way for the principal 
trees ; at this date the pines will be fit for poles or rails. 
It often, however, happens that the nurses are allowed to 
remain too long, and the principal crop consequently suffers 
frdin the evils of overcrowding. 

We have now alluded to some of the chief points con- 
nected with arboriculture, but the subject is of such extent 
that it could not be fully treated in the limits of this article. 
Our object has been rather to direct attention to general 
principles ; and for fuller information we would refer those 
who desire a more practical and detailed acquaintance with 
the subject to the following works : — 

The classic Sylva of Evelyn and the exhaustive Arboretum et 
Frutketum Britannicum of ].iOudon should be in the hands of all 
students of Arboriculture. Selby' e History of Forest Trees^ 1842; 
The Forester^ by James Brown, 4th ed., 1871 ; Grier’s Arbori- 
eulturCf 1868 ; Du Breuil's Cours Bkmentaire d'Arboriculture^ 
Paris ; Parade’s Cours Bldineniaire de Culture des Bois^ Paris ; 
Mathieu’s Flore Foreatkre, Nancy, 1860 ; and Harti^*8 Lehrbuch 
filr Forster i Stuttgart, 1861, are all useful books. Prize essays on 
sfiecial subjects are contain^ in the Transaetions of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society y and instructive papers on various practical 
details are to be found in the Transcudiona of the Scottish Arbori- 
cultural Society. The Forest Flora qf Northern IndiUy by Stewart 
and Brandis, 8vo, with 4to volume of illustrations, London, 1874, 
contains a great amount of information on the culture of trees in 
India and the Himalayan region. For American trees see the North 
Amerkan Sylva, ^ Miohaux, Paris, 1819 ; Trees and Shrubs of 
MassachvAettSy by Emerson, Boston, 1846 ; and Trees of America, 
by D. J. Broune, New York, 1846. (H. C.) 
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ARBROATH, or Aberbrothock, a seaport and manu- 
facturing town of Scotland, in the county of Forfar, 17 
miles N.E. of Dundee and 60 N.N.E. of Edinburgh, in lat. 
66® 33' N. and long. 2® 36' W. Of its origin we have no 
information, but it is probable that the shelter of the river 
Brothock, from which it derives its name, early attracted 
a settlement of seafaring folk. It was certainly in existence 
before the Tyronensian monks came from Kelso to take 
possession of the beautiful abbey dedicated to Thomas-a- 
Becket, which King William the Lion had just founded 
in 1178. Whether the town was created a royal burgh in 
1186, as has been stated, is uncertain; but it still preserves 
its charter of 1599. By King John of England it was 
exempted from “ toll and custom ” in every part of the 
southern kingdom except London. In 1320 a parliament 
was held in the abbey by Robert I., and a letter — one of 
the most remarkable documents of our early history — 
was addressed to the Pope in regard to the relations 
between Scotland and England. In 1394 the burgesses 
of Arbroath entered into an agreement with John Qedy, 
the abbot, by which he and his successors were bound to 
maintain a sufficient harbour at their own expense. The 
abbacy was held in succession by Bishop Beaton of Glaa- 
gow, and his nephew, Cardinal Beaton, afterwards Arch- 
bishop of St Andrews. It was abolished by Act of 
Parliament, and erected into a temporal lordship of the 
Hamilton family in 1541. There is a tradition that the 
abbey was burned by a neighbouring “laird” in conse- 
quence of a private quarrel with the commendatary ; but 
it is more generally believed that it merely fell into ruin 
from neglect. There is no evidence that it suffered from 
the attacks of the Reformers. The vestry, the south tran- 
sept^ part of the chancel, the south wall of the nave, part 
of the entrance towers, the fine Norman gateway, and part 
of the seoolar buildings are still standing, and the abbot’s 
house, now called the abbey house, is stiU inhabited. At 
the banning of the i8th oenti^ Arbroath was a place of 
but little importance, but has since gradually risen. It is 
now the principal seat of the sail-cloth manufacture, has 
About thirty spizming-mill^ and seventeen factories, several 


considerable foundries, tanneries, and other works. During 
the course of last century the abbot’s harbour was super- 
seded by one more commodious a little to the west, which 
was enlarged and improved, about 1844, at a cost of J&50,000. 
More recently, by means of a Government loan and other 
funds, amounting together to £35,000, the entrance and bar 
have been much deepened, and a wet dock is (1875) in course 
of formation. A neat signal tower, 60 feet in height, with 
an excellent telescope, communicates with the Bell-Rock 
lighthouse ; and on the north pier is a fixed red light, at 
an elevation of 24 feet, visible 8 miles off. The imports 
are fiax, hemp, coal, Aa ; and the exports, paving-stones, 
grain, potatoes, fish, &o. At the first of Deceml^r 1873 
the number of vessels registered at the port was 64, with 
an aggregate burden of 9242 tons. The customs receipts 
that year amounted to £16,861, 13s. Id.; the tax on 
Briti^ spirits to £6767, 11s.; total, £22,629, 48. Id., 
showing an increase on the previous year of £604, 14s. Id. 
Among the public buildings are the town-hall, a trades’ hall, 
the new hall, the parish church, with a spire 160 feet high, 
three quoad sacra churches, five Free, three United Presby- 
terian, one Episcopalian, one Roman Catholic, and two 
Independent. There are six branch banks, a savings bank, 
a public library, an excellent museum, a high schoc^ five 
other public and a numberof adventure and denominational 
schools, with an aggregate attendance of 3000 children, an 
infirmaiy, and a considerable number of charitable endow- 
ments. The municipal government is vested in a provost, 
three bailies, a treasurer, a dean of guild, and twelve coun- 
cillors ; and there are seven incorporated trades. In the 
year 1873-74the expenditure for general public purposee — 
including paving, lighting, cleansing, but excludmg im- 
provements, water, and sanitary expenditure— was £6773, 
16s, 3d. town has been drained and well paved ; an 
adcUtional though somewhat small supply of water has been 
recmitly obtainei^and the sanitary condition is on the whole 
satii&otory. 

Arbroath unites with Forfar, Montrose, Brechin, 
Bervie, mAmaiiDg a member to parliament By the census 
of 1871 it contau^ 2369 inhabited houses, and, indudiiig 
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179 within thn rojnl^ but bajond the pnrliamentary 
boondery, 20,170 inhnhitnnte. Of these 3723 are engaged 
in innnnfectaring linen fabrics* Arbroath is a station on 
the Oaledonian Railway. The market day is Saturday ; 
and fairs are held on the last Saturday of January, the first 
Saturday after Whitsunday, the 18th of July, if that day 
is a Saturday, or on the first Saturday thereafter, and the 
first Saturday after Martinmaa About a mile from the 
town, at St Yigeans Church, is one of the most interesting 
of the Scottish sculptured stones, containing what has been 
held to be the only legible inscription left us in the Pictish 
language (Seulphirtd SUme$ of Scoi/and), See StcUidiecU 
AocowU of Seciland, toL xL, and local histories. 

ARBUTHNOT, John, a celebrated physician, wit, and 
man of letters of the age of Queen Anne, was born at 
Arbuthnot, near Montrose. The date of his birth is some- 
what uncertain ; many authorities give 1675, which is 
scarcely reconcilable with his first appearance in London ; 
it should probably be 1665 or 1667. His father was a 
clergyman of the Scotch £puKX)pai Church, who was com- 
|>elled by the Revolution to resign his charge, and whose 
family were consequently dependent on their own exertions. 
Young Arbuthnot studied at the University of Aberdeen, 
where he took the degree of M.D. He proceeded soon 
after to London, and for a time supported himself there by 
teaching mathematics. His first published work was a 
translation, with considerable additions, of a treatise by 
Huyghens, called Of the Lawi of Chance^ or a Method of 
Calculation of the HazanU of Game^ 1692. Al)out this 
time there was much speculation concerning tlio geological 
formation of the earth, and Dr Woodward published an 
Essay towards a natural history of the earth, in w^hich 
some curious views were ))ropounded with regard to the 
deluge. This essay Arbuthnot attacked with great success 
in his Examination of Dr WoodwanUe Account of th/e 
Deluge^ Ac., Loudon 1695. By this work he was brought 
into prominent notice, and not only gained moans to extend 
his practice, but at the same time brought himself into j 
connection with the circle of wits and literary men who | 
formed the chief glory of the age. He followed up the 
work ou Dr Woodward by another on the usefulness of 
mathematical learning, and contributed to the lb»yal 
Society an interesting memoir, called An Argument for 
Divine Providence drawn from the Equal Number of Birthe \ 
of both Sexeij which procured him, in 1704, admission as a 
Fellow to the Royal Society. A year later apj)eared the 
first edition of a larger work, Tablet of the Grecian, Jioman, 
and Jewith Meatwru, Ac. This is still a work of some 
value, though in many parts superseded. It was held in 
considerable estimation on the Continent, and was trans- 
lated into Latin. About this time a happy accident intro- 
duced Arbuthnot to Prince George of Denmark, who was 
seized with sudden illness when on a visit to Epsom. 
Arbuthnot, who chanced to be there at the time, was called 
in, and ever afterwards continued to be physician to the 
prince. In 1705, at the especial request of the Queen, he 
was made her physician extraordinary, and four yean later 
he became Ro^ Physician in ordinary. In the same year 
he was elected a Felbw of the Royal College of Physicians. 
He wuM now in the very centre of the literary society of 
the time, in it his great talents, massive learning, and 
brilliant wit enabled him to take a prominent place. He 
was on terms of dose intimacy with Pope, Swift, Gay, and 
Famdl, and quickly became one of the foremost literary 
men of the Tory party. In 1712 appeared the celebrated 
political allegory, calkd the JSittoty John BulL The 
oljeet of ibM admirable piece of satire was to throw 
locale <m the duke of Marlboiou^ and to excite among 
toe people a fading of disgust at the protracted war then 
betfltg carried on against Louis of Fiance. The nations 
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at war are represented as tradesmen involved in a lawsuit : 
the origin of the dispute is traced to their selfish and 
narrow views ; their national oharacteristics are skilfully 
hit oSf and the various events of the war, with the accom- 
panving political intrigu^ are symbolised by the stages 
in me progress of the suit, the tricks of the lawyers, and 
the devices of the principal attorney (Marlborough) to pro* 
long the struggle. There have b^n many imitations of 
this famous allegory, but few of them have been so happily 
conceived, or so well sustained. Its immediate effect was 
very considerable, and it is even now of interest for the 
lively picture it presents of the politics of the period. At 
the time of its appearance it was generally attributed to 
Swift, but passages in Swift’s own letters make it quite 
clear that Arbuthnot was the sole author. 

The death of the Queen in 1714 was a severe blow to 
Arbuthnot He lost his ]> 08 t as court physician, and was 
much impaired in his means. He appears about this time 
to have paid a short visit to Paris, and on his return took 
up his residence in Dover Street His correspondence shows 
that after the Queen’s death he was at first dis|K>sed to be 
despondent and gloomy, but he soon recovered his natural 
buoyancy of spirits, and entered with eagerness into the 
proposed work of the Scriblerus Club, ’flie principal 
members of this club were Pope, Gay, Swift, Arbuthnot, 
Parnell, Harley, Atterbury, and Congreve. The work pro- 
jected by them, a comprehensive satire on the abuses of 
human learning, was never completed. One brilliant frag- 
ment, the first book of the Memoirs of Martin us Scriblerus, 
published in Pope’s Works, is undoubtedly the work of 
Arbuthnot, though it is not improbable that some portions 
are due to Pope and Swift It is an admirable combination 
of wit and learning, and is certainly one of the finest pieces 
of sarcastic humour in the English language. Arbuthnot 
still continued practice as a physician, and attained great 
eminence in his profession. In 1723 he was made one of 
the censors of the Royal College of Physicians, and in 
1727 bad the honour of delivering the Hju’veian oration. 
In 1731 ho published an Eetag concerning the Nature qf 
Alimentt, which has lieen frequently republished, and has 
been translated into Gorman. In 1733 he wrote an Ettag 
on the Effecit of Air on Human Hodiet, He died in 
February 1735. The sc^attered writings of Arbuthnot, on 
which his reputation as a wit rests, are so interwoven with 
the works of Swift and Pope, that it is difficult to discover 
what is absolutely his. A collected edition, Miteellaneout 
Workt of the late Dr Arbuthnot, Glasgow, 1750-51, contains 
many pieces that were expressly disclaimed by the author’s 
son. 

ABC, JoAW OF. See Joan of Arc. 

ARCADE (Fr. arcade, arcature, Ital. areata, Get. Bogeur 
gang), in street architecture a covered way or passage, 
either open at the side with a range of pillars, or completely 
covered over. The finest arcades of this description are to 
be found in Paris. Some have open sides, such as those 
in the Rue de Rivoli, Palais Royal, and Old Place Royal ; 
others, such as the Passages des Panaromaa, Jouffroy, and 
de Princes, are covered passages, and form convenient 
thoroughfares. A few, like the Passages Choiseul and de 
I’Opera, are favourite lounges. They are all more or less 
lin^ with elegant shops. There are two specimens of 
covered passage-arcades in London, the Burlington and 
Lowtber, but they are very inferior in style to those in 
Paris. The arcade which runs round three sides of the 
Square of St Mark at Venice is the finest of its kind. In 
Gothic architecture the term signifies a range of arches, 
suiqKwted on columns or piers, and either 0 |)en or attached 
to a wall The word is used in contradistinction to colon- 
nade, wbidi is a range of columns carding level entaUa- 
tnrss. The oldeit Iwwo in England is probably that of 
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the old refeetOTT in Westminster Abbey, the work of the 
Confessor (fig. 1). Examples of attach^ arcades may be 
seen at St John’s, Devizes (fig. 2), at Canterbury and 
Amiens, and at Notre Dame, Paris \ of d^tadked arcada^ at 
WAls, Lucca, and Pisa ; of arcades over piers and arches, at 
Lincoln ; of arcades, the openings of which form seats or 
canopied stalls (which is very common in chapter-houses), 
at Lichfield. Arcades are found both inside and out- 
side mediaeval buildings. If under the windows inside a 




Pio. 1. — Arcade, Westmiuster, Fio. 2. — Arcade, St JoUu'a, 

Abbey. Devlaea. 


building, their columns generally rest on a stone seat or 
bench table. Sometimes the arcades are pierced here and 
there to form windows. Sometimes the triforium is a 
series of arcades, as in parts of Canterbury, Exeter, 
lieverley, St John’s, Chester, and many other examples. 
In detached arcades, a very pleasing effect is often produced 
by placing the columns, which are attached to the wall, 
opposite the centre of the opening instead of immediately 
behind the front column, so as to alternate and enhance 
the effect of the perspective, as at Wells. The intersections 
of arcades of interlaced circular arches, as at St John’s, 
Devizes, and at Canterbury, were at one time supposed to 
have been the origin of the Gothic or pointed arch. Many 
of the cathedrals abroad have arcaded fronts, as at Pisa. 
That at Lucca has a range of double arcades, one behind the 
other, the columns alternating, as may also seen at Wells 

and Lincoln. (For examples of arcades, see Parker’s Gloa- 
saryof Architecture, and Viollet le Due’s Dictumnaire, vol. i) 
ARCADIA, an inland and mountainous country of 
ancient Greece, bounded on the N. by Achaia, on the W. 
by Elis, on the S. by Messenia and L^nia, and on the E. 
by Argolis, and almost shut in from the neighbouring 
states by a natural rampart. Its most important heights 
were Cyllene, the birth-place of Hermes, in the north-east, 
Erymanthus in the north-west, Artemisium and Parthe- 
nium in the east, and Maenalus and Lycasus in the south. 
It was watered by the Alpheus, the largest river of the 
Peloponnesus, the Helisson, the Ladon, the Erymanthus, 
and a number of smaller streams which cut their way, in 
many cases by underground passages, through the lime- 
stone rocks. In the east there were several li^es, as those 
of Orchomenos and Stymphalus; and in the north-east, 
near Nonacris, was the great waterfall of the Styx, which 
produced such a deep impression on the ancient Greek 
mind. Arcadia seems to have been inhabited from the 
earliest times of Grecian history by the same race of 
people, which down to the days of Roman dominion con- 
tinued to be distinguished from the neighbouring states 
by greater simplicity and inertness of life. Deprived by 
their position of the quickening infiuence of commerce, 
broken up into small and almost independent communities 
by the physical character of their country, and thus having 
hardly any proper national existence, the Arcadians 
acquii^ a certain awkwardness in dealing with their more 
vivacious neighbours, who laughed at Ai^ian stupidity, 
while thqr were pleased with Arcadian hospitality, and 
almost envied Anoadian repose, like other mountain- 


dwellers they were determined defenders of their liherfy, 
and their history is chiefly taken up with united or 
sporadic conflict against Spartan invasion. About the 
time of the foundation of Megalopolis (370 B.C.) a certain 
unity and consequent power were attained, but it was not 
long ere matters fell back to their former condition. Ulti- 
ma^y the wh<de country joined the Adusan League, and 
was afterwards incorporate with the Roman province of 
Achaia. The most important towns in Ar^dia were 
Tegea^ Stymphalus, Cleitor, Pallantium, Fheneus, Carye, 
Nonacris, Methydrium, Hersea, Mantinea, Lyoosura, accord- 
ing to Ihusanias, tiie most ancient town in Greece, and 
Megalopolis, one of the most recent The Greek and 
Roman poets celebrated the simplicity of Arcadian life 
and chsj^ter, not without a certain touch of satire ; but 
by modems, such as Sannazar and Sydney, the country and 
its inhabitants have been idealised and elevated into a type 
of pure pastoral happiness. 

ARCESILAUS, a Greek philosopher, and founder of 
the New or Middle Academy, was bom at Pitane in .£olia, 
about 316 B.C. He received careful training in his youth 
from the mathematician Autolycus, and then proceeded to 
Athens, where for sometime he studied under Theophrastus. 
He was gained over to the Academy by Grantor, with 
whom he continued to live on terms of the closest 
intimacy. After the death of Grantor, Arcesilaus continued 
to study under Polemo and then under Grates, whom he 
succeeded as leader of the school. There is a little doubt 
as to the philosopher’s mode of life. According to some 
he lived in extravagant, even profligate style, and Diogenes 
Laertius tells us that he died in his 75th year of excessive 
drinking. But the testimony of others, Gleanthes, 
seems to show that he practised extreme moderation ; and 
some of his practical precepts tend to confirm this view. 
He was much beloved and respected by the Athenians, and 
is celebrated for his acuteness, eloquence, and learning. 
His philosophical opinions can only be gathered from 
scattered notices in Gicero, Sextus, and others. He 
advocated the Bocratic or colloquial method of discussion, 
although he depreciated dialectic proper, and seems to have 
carried out thoroughly the sceptic^ element in the Platonic 
school. His theory of knowledge was developed in direct 
antagonism to that of the Stoics. He especially opposed 
their favourite doctrine, that the criterion of tmth was to 
be found in the irresistible or irresistibly convincing 
impression, which served as a mean between science and 
opinion, and was common to the wise man and the foolish. 
Arcesilaus denied that such a mean was possible, and showed 
further, that as conviction implied approval or judgment, 
it could not apply to impressions but only to thoughts. 
Moreover, the mere force of conviction could not be a test 
of truth, since a false conception might be quite as irre- 
sistible as a true one. Arorailaus brought forward no new 
arguments against knowledge in general ; he appears to have 
thought that by overthrowing the theory of knowledge 
whic£ rests on ^e truth of the senses, he had destroyed M 
possibility of rational conviction. Th^ final result of his 
speculation was accordingly, that he could not know any- 
thing, not even his own ignorance. It was the part of a 
wise man to despair of certainty. To the ordmary argu- 
ment against scepticism, that it destroys thepower of actings 
Arcesilaus repUed||||||^mting out that impressions or ideas 
affect the will am ] ^iS u ctf actions, whether they are true 
or not Men can aOT^'^upon their ideas with or without a 
conviction of their truth. In practical matters probability 
is a sufficient guide. We have no certain information as 
to how this doctrine was applied to the questions ot morals. 
(See Brodeisen, De Arem^ pkUaopkh, 1821 ; GeSsrs, Ik 
Areerih^Bii I Zeller, Philtmopkie d ffrischm, iiL U 
448, fj.) 
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A BCH, in building, a portion of maaon-irork duqxMod 
XX in the form of an arc or bow, and designed to carry 
the building over an open space. The simplest and oldest 
expedient for supporting a stmetnre oyer a door-way is to 
use a single stone or lin^ of sofficient length. On account 
of the <&fficulty of procuring stones of great sixe, this 
expedient can only be used for moderate apertures ; nor 
can it be applied when there is to be a heavy superstructure, 
because the weight resting on the lintel would cause a 
compression of the upper, and a distension of the under 
tide. Now, no kind of stone can bear any considerable 
distending strain, and thus stone-lintels are liable to 
fracture. The ancient Greek temples afford instances of 
the use of horixontal lintels of considerable sixe, but these 
architraves carry only the comice of the building. The 
employment of a colonnade with flat architraves to support 
an upper story is contrary to sound principles, and, even in 
the case of ordinary houses, we see that the builder has 
been fain to relieve the pressure on the lintel by means of 
a concealed arch. In stone-work we must depend on 
compression alone. 

When a lintel had been accidentally broken in two, we 
may suppose that the masons had set the ends of the 
halves ufion the door-posts, and brought the broken ends 



together. In this way there would be formed a support 
for the upper building much stronger than was the stone 
when entire ; only there is a tendency to thrust the door- 
posts asunder, and means must be taken to resist this out- 
thrust. The transition from this arrangement to that of 
three or more wedge-shaped stones fitted together was easy, 
and thus the gradual development of the arch resulted. 

So long as such structures are of small dimensions no 
great nicety is required in the adaptation of the parts, 
because the friction of the surfaces ai^ the cohesion of the 
mortar are suflicient to compensate for any impropriety of 
arrangement But when we proceed to construct ar^es 
of span we are forced to consider carefully the 
nature and intensity of the various strains in order that 
provision may be made for resisting them. 

Until the laws of the equilibrium of pressures were 
discovered, it was not possible to investigate ^ese st^ns, 
and thus our knowledge of tiie principles of bridge-building 
is of very recent date ; nor even yet can it be said to hi 
perfected. The investigation is one of greiU difiieulty, 
and mathematicians have sought to render it easier hy 
introducing certain pre-suppMsd conditions; thus, in 
treatises on tile theory of tile aidi, the structure is regairded 
as ooutistiog of a course d arch-stones resting on abut- 
ments, and carrying a load which is supposed to press 
only downwards upon the aicbwtones. Ahio cdietion and 
friction are put out of vkw, in other wo^ the investigation 
is eottdwBisa as if the stones could slide freely upon eadi 
otter. Now, if the fins of pressore of one stone sgtiost 
anotimr erase ttsirssntaslsnrfsos psrpsodieolsriy, there is 
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no tendency to slide ; and if this condition be adhered*to 
throughout the whole structure, there must result complete 
stability, since the whole of the friction and the whole 
consistency of the cement contribute thereto. But if, in 
any case, the line of pressure should cross the mututi 
surkce obliquely, the tendency to slide thereby occasioned 
must be resisted by the cohesion, and so the firmness of 
the structure would be impaired. Hence an investigation, 
conducted on the supposition of the non-existence of 
cohesion, must necesMurily lead us to the best [lostible 
construction. But we can hardly say as much in favour 
of the hypothesis that the load presses only downwards 
U{K)n the arch-stonea In order to place such a supposition 
in accordance with the facta of the case, we should have 
to dress the inner ends of the arch-stonea with horixontal 
facets for the purpose of receiving and transmitting the 
downward pressure. But if, as is 
usually the ease, the inner surfaces 
be oblique, they cannot transmit a 
vertical pressure unless in virtue of 
cohesion, and then this hypothesis 
of only downward pressure on the 
arch -stones is not in accordance 
with the fundamental principle of 
stability. In a thorough investi- 
gation this hypothesis must be set 
aside, and the oblique pressure on 
the inner ends of the arch-stones 
must be taken into account. Since 
the depth of the arch-stones is small 
in comparison with the whole dimensions of the structure, 
and since the line of the pressure transmitted from one to 
another of them must always be within that depth, it is 
admissible to suppose, for the purpose of analysing tbs 
strains, that the arch-stones form an exceedingly thin 
course, and that their joints are everywhere normal to the 
curve of the arch. Eventually, however, the depth of the 
arch-stones must be carefully considered. 

We may best obtain a clear view of the whole subject by 
first assuming that the load presses only downwards on the 
arch-stones, or that the inner ends of these are cut with 
horixontal facets. 

Let Q'FAPQ (fig. 4) represent a portion of such an arch 



fig. 4. 

placed equally on the two sides of the crown A, then the 
whole weight of the stnictiire included between the two 
verticil Um FH' and PH most be supported at F and P, 
io that the downward pressure at the point P most be the 
wvg^ of the bnUdiiig impoeed over AP. Tliis proesnre 
downwaide it acomnpanied Iqr a tendency to separate the 
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supporting points F and P. Now, as this tendency is 
horizontal its intensity cannot be changed by the load 
acting only downwards, and must remain the same 
throughout the structure, wherefore the actud pressure at 
P fhust be found by combining this fixed horizontal thrust 
with the downward pressure equal to the weight of the 
bridge from A to P. If, then, we draw ok horizontally 
to represent this constant thrust, and ap upwards to 
represent the weight of this portion of the arch, the line 
ph must, according to the law of the composition of 
pressures, indicate j^th in direction and in intensity the 
actual strain at the point P* This pressure must be 
perpendicular to the joint of the stones, and must there- 
fore be parallel to the straight line drawn to touch the 
curve at P. 

Hence, if the form of the inside of the arch, or the 
intrados as it is called, be prescribed, we can easily discover 
the law of the pressures at its various parts ; thus, to find 
the strain at the ix>int Q, we have only there to apply 
a tangent to the curve and to draw hq parallel thereto ; 
hq represents the oblique strain at Q ; 09^ represents the 
whole weight from the crown A to Q, and therefore pq is 
proportional to the weight imposed upon the position PQ 
of the arc. 

Using the language of trigonometry, the horizontal 
thrust is to the oblique strain at any part of the curve as 
radius is to the secant of the angle of inclination to the 
horizon ; also the same horizontal thrust is to the weight of 
the superstructure as radius is to the tangent of the same 
inclination. And thus, if the intrados be a known curve, 
such as a circle, an ellipse, or a parabola, we are able 
without much trouble to compute, on this hypothesis, the 
load to be placed over each part. 

If we use the method of rectangular co-ordinates ])lacing 
X along OH and z vertically downwards, so that Pit may be 
the increment of a?, tQ that of z, the tangent of the inclinar 

tion at P is and therefore if h stand for the horizon- 
tal strain and w for the weight of the arch, we have — 

while the oblique strain is h Also the 

change of weight from P to a proximate point Q is 

Let KST be the outline which the mason-work would 
have if placed compactly over the arch -stones, in which 
case RST is called the extrados, then the weight supported 
at P is proportional to the surface ARSP, and the incre- 
ment of the weight is proportional to PSTQ, hence if the 
weights and strains be measured in square units of the 
vertical section of the structure, and if y be put for PS, 
the thickness of the mason-work, we have — 

» y&p, whence y « . 


when this is horizontal we have so that the form of 
the arch must be such as to satisfy the condition — 

that is to say, z must be a function of x such as to be pro- 
portional to its own second derivative or differential 
coefficient. Now this character is distinctive of the cate- 
narian functions, and therefore ultimately 

where A is AO, the thickness at the crown of the arch, 
and e the basis of the Napierian system of logarithms. In 
this case, since — 


7«*A 


I so that the form of the arch and also its weight may 
I readily be computed by help of a table of catenarian 
I functions. 

Let us now consider the case when the ends of the arch- 
stones are dressed continuously, while the imposed load is 
formed of stones having vertical 
faces. The weight of the column 
PSTQ resting on the oblique face PQ 
is prevented from sliding by a resist- 
ance on the vertical surface QT, 
which resistance goes to partly oppose 
the horizontal strain transmitted by 
the preceding arch-stone ; and thus 
the out-thrust of the arch, instead 
of being entirely resisted by the 
ultimate abutment, is spread over the 
whole depth of the structure. In 
this case the horizontal thrust against 
QT is to the weight of the column 
as Qtt, the increment of z, is to Pw, 
the increment of x \ wherefore, putting H for the hori- 
zontal thrust at the crown of the arch, and h for that 
part of it which comes down to P, the decrement of h 
from P to Q is proportional to the rectangle under PS 
and Qtt, that is to say. 



hh = . 


Now, the whole decrement from the crown downwards is 
the sum or integral of all such partial decrements, and 
therefore the horizontal thrust transmitted to P is expressed 
by the symbol — 


while the whole weight supported at P is the analogous 
integral 

wmi/y&x. 


But the resultant of these two pressures must be peroendi- 
cular to the joint of the arch-stones, or parallel to tne line 
of the curve ; wherefore ultimately we obtain, as the con- 
dition of equilibrium in such a structure, the equation — 


When the curve APQ is given, the relations of z and of 
its differentials to x are known, and thus the configuration 
of the extrados can be traced, and we are able to arrange * 
the load so as to keep all the strains in equilibrium. 

But when the form of the extrados is prescribed and 
that of the intrados is to be discovered, we encounter very 
great diiBcultiea Seeing that our hypothesis is not 
Omissible in practice, it is hardly worth while to engage 
in this inquiiy; it may suffice to take a single, and that 
the most interesting case. 

If the whole space between the arch-stones and the road- 
vray be filled up, the extrados becomes a straight line, and 


Sz(E-/y&s)»"Sx/yix. 

Since the vertical pressure at P is tir, while the 
horizontal strain is A, the intensity of the oblique strain 
at P must be Now, in passing to the proxi- 

mate point Q, w becomes tr-f fiu^, while h is reduc^ to 

so that the oblique strain at Q must be — 

^ I (is -I- ^ A - j * J , 

or, neglecting the second power of the infinitesimally 
small increment 8w, ^|is*+ji>* + 2ts8is-2A8w^|, but 
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w iRiierefore the strain at Q is or exactly 

the same as that at P. This result might have been 
obtained from the consideration that the thrust upon the 
surface PQ is perpendicular to the oblique strain, and 
can tend neither to augment nor to diminish it Hence, 
as a characteristic of this arrangement, we hare the law 
that the tension across the joints of the arch-stones is the 
same all along, and therefore is equal to H, the horisontal 
tension at tlie crown of the arch. 

From this it at once follows that if r be the radius of 
curvature at the jioint P, y being the vertical thickness of 
the mason-work there, H =» ry, so that if R l>e the radius 
of curvature at the crown of the arch, and A the thickness 
there, the horizontal thrust there, or the strain transmitted 
along the arch’SU>ne8, is H«RAH, being measured in 
square units of surface ; hence also A : y : : r : R, or the 
thickness at any place, is inversely proportional to the 
radius of curvature there. 

When the form of the intrados is given, its curvature nt 
any point is known, and from that the thickness of the 
stone-work and the shape of the extrados can be found. 
The most useful case of the converse problem is, again, 
that in which the extrados is a horizontal straight line. 

Let OH, figure G, be the horizontal extrados, and A the 
crown of the arch ; 
make also AB such 
that its siiuare may 
represent the hori- 
zontal thrust there ; 
then, having joined 
OB and drawn BC 
perpendicular to it, 
and meeting the con- 
tinuation of OA in 

C is the centre of 
curvature for the 
crown of the arch. 

Or, if the radius of 
curvature and the 
thickness of the arch 
at the crown be pre- 
scribed, we may obtain the horizontal thrust by describing on 
CO a semicircle, cutting a horizontal line through A in the 
]>oint B, then the horizontal thrust is equal to the weight of 
the quantity of the stone- work which would fill up the sc^uare 
on AB. The conditions of the problem require that the curve 
APQ be so shaped as that the radios of curvature at any 
point P shall be inversely proi>ortional to the ordinate HP. 

Resuming the general equation of condition — 

and observing that in this case y»z, we have — 

Now the integral /z^ is but as it most be reckoned 
only from A where z — A, the equation becomes 
&(H + iA*-j22)«fix/2ax. 

The coefficient of Sz becomes less when z increases, and 
when + ^ A^ this coefficient becomes zero, at which 

time Sx also becomes zero in proportion to & ; that is to 
•ay, the direction of the curve b^mes vertical Wherefore, 
if we make OD»D such that D*«»A^ + 2H’, we shall 
obtain that depth at which the carve is upright, or at 
which the horizontal ordinate DQ is the greatest, and then 
the equation takes the form — 

by help of which we dbofuld be able to find sr in terms of a 
19ie eompatation, however, is attended with considerable 



Fig. 6. 


diffienity, and therefore it may be convenient to attempt 
a grapUcal solution. Since^ for any vertical ordinalo 
HP( •• f), the horizontal thrust is while the oblique 

stndn is - A*), the obliquity of the curve at P has for 

D*— -• * 

its cosine the value i wherefore the angle at which 

the curve crosses the horizontal line pP is known. Let 
then a multitude of such lines be drawm in the space be tween 
BA and DQ, and lot tlie narrow spaces thus marked In^ 
crossed in succession from A dowmwards by linos at tl»o 
proper inclination, and wo shall obtain a representation of 
the curve, which will be nearer to the truth as the intervals 
are more numorona. The luiginning of the enrvo at A may 
bo made a short arc of a circle described from the centre C'. 

Since the minute differentials thus obtained are pro- 
portional to the sides of a triangle whoso hypotenuse is. 
D*-* - A’**, and one of whoso sides is 1)2 ~ we must have— 
ly* - s* 

^ “ v'U i>‘ - A''’ )'^ - ■( ' 
and the integration of this would give the value of j\ If 
wo put </> for the inclination of the curve nt any ])oint P, 
IV-J - as (1 )- - A'“) cos (/i, 
.\^-{l)2-(l)2-A2) cos./>}l 

and taking the differential, 

J(D2«A2) sin A2) cos«/a} 1 S<f>, 

, A n , COM 0 . 3^ 

where 2H is put for its equivalent - A~. The integral 
of this expression may bo obtained by developing the 
radical in terms arranged according to the |K>werH of cos c/>, 
and then integrating each tenn separately, llie result is a 
series of terms proceeding !)y the powers of cos the 
coefficient of each power l>eing itself an intcrminate 
series ; and the rate of convergence is so slow as to make 
the labour of the calculations very great. Such expressions 
belong to the class of elliptic functioned for which f»eculiar 
methods have been devised. Fortunately the actual 
calculation is not required in the practice of bridge- 
building, and therefore wo shall only refer the reader to 
the above-named subject. 


If the horizontal thrust and the thickness at tlie crown 
of the arch be prescriljed, tlie radius of curvature there 
must be the same whichever of the two hypotheses be 
adopted ; now, if we sweep an arch from the centre C with 
the radius CA, the catenarian curve lies outside of it, while 
the curve which we have just Ijeen considering lies insidis. 
Each of these is comfiatiblo with sound principles : the one if 
the inner ends of the arch-stones be dressed with horizrmtal 
facets, the other if the ends be dressed to a continuous- 
curve ; wherefore, between these two limits we may have a 
vast variety of forms, each of which may be made consistent 
with the laws of equilibrium by merely dressing the inner 
ends of the arch-stones at the appro- 
priate angles. Hence an entirely new 
field of inquiry, in which we may find 
the complete solution of the general 
problem : — 

**Tbe intrados and extrados of an 
arch being both prescribed, to arrange 
the parts consistently with the laws 
of equilibrium." 

Let PQ represent the inner end of 
one of the arch-stones, the part Qq 
bring vertical, and being slop^ 
at some an^ which is to be found ; 
put I for inclina- 

tion of the joint F to the vertical, 0 
for that of Pg to the horizontal line, then the horizontal 

n. — 4^ 
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strain at P is ^ > while the corresponding strain at Q is 

“1^, and if Pg were horizontal these would be alike; 

blit the obliquity of Pg causes the load Bw which is placed 
on it to generate a horizontal pressure 6Bw, wherefore — 


7 whence 

t t-TOt 


e= 


w U 


\oTet 


— 1 


Now, when the forms of the intrados and extrados are 
both given, the values of Wy t, Bwy Bt, are thence deducible, 
so that the value of 0 may always be computed by help of 
differentiations only; excepting, indeed, that integrations 
may l)e needed for determining the value of Wy which is the 
area included between the two curves. 

In this very siiiq^le investigation we have the com- 
l>lete solution of the j)rincipal problem in bridge-building. 
The data needed for determining the shape of the inner 
end of the arch-stone are already in the hands of the 
architect, who must know, from his plans, the weight of 
eacli part and the inclination of each joint ; so that, with 
a very small addition to the labour of his calculations, he 
is enabled to put the structure completely in equilibrium, 
even on the supposition of there being no cohesion and no 
friction ; that is to say, he is enabled to obtain the greatest 
stability of which a structure having the prescribed outlines 
is susceptible. Even although he may not care to have 
the stones actually cut to the computed shape, and may 
regard their usual roughness and the cement as enough, 
he may judge, by help of the above formula, of the practi- 
cability of his design ; for if at any place the value of 68t 
come out with the wrong sign, that is, if wM be less than 
tBwy the building is unstable, whereas if w,Bt be greater 
than i,Bw everywhere, the design, as far as these details go, 
is a safe one. 


In every possible arrangement of the details, the hori- 
zontal thrust at the crown of the arch is transmitted 
to and resisted by the ultimate abutments. The only 
effect, in this respect, of varieties in the form of con- 
struction is to vary the manner of the distribution of 
that strain among the horizontal courses. Hence one great 
and essential element of security, — the first thing, indeed, 
to be seen to, — is that the ground at the ends of the pro- 
posed bridge be able to resist this out-thrust. Another, 
and not less important one is, that the arch-stones be able 
to withstand the strains upon them. In this respect much 
depends on the workmanship ; it is all important that the 
stones touch throughout their whole surfaces: if these 
surfaces bo uneven the stones must necessarily be subjected 
to transverse strains, and so be liable to fracture. The 
practice, too common among house -masons, of cheaply 
obtaining an external appearance of exactitude, by confining 
their attention to a chisel-breadth around the outside, is 
not permissible here, nor should any reliance be placed on 
the layer of mortar ^r making up the inequalities. 

The limit to the span of an arch depends primarily on the 
quality of the material of the arch-stones. At the crown 
of the arch the horizontal thrust is the weight of as much 
of the masonry as fills a rectangle whose length is equal 
to II, the radius of curvature, and whose breadth is A, the 
effective thickness there ; now this strain has to be borne 
by the arch-stones, whose depth we shall denote by cf, and 
therefore these stones must be subjected, as it were, to the 

direct pressure of a vertical column whose height is 

This column must be much shorter than that which the 
stone is actually able to bear. 


The ability of a substance to resist a crushing pressure 
is generally measured by the length of the column which 
it is able to support, without reference to the horizontal 
section ; but it may be questioned whether this mode of 
estimation be a sound one, for it does seem natural to 
suppose that a block three inches square should bear a 
greater load than nine separate blocks each one inch 
square, seeing that the centre block in the entire stone is 
protected on all sides; and thus it is possible that we 
under-estimate the greatest practicable span of a stone 
arch. This difficult subject belongs to the doctrine of 
“ Strength of Materials.” 

Arch, Skewed. — In the earlier days of bridge-building 
the road was led so as to cross the river or ravine perpen- 
dicularly, but in modern engineering we cannot always 
afford to make the detour necessary for this purpose, and 
must have recourse to the skewed or oblique arch, having 
its plan rhomboidal, not rectangular. 

If AB, CD, figure 8, represent the roadway,’ and EF, 
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GH, the boundaries of the abutment walls placed obliquely, 
we easily perceive that the thrust cannot be perpendicular 
to the abutments, for then it would go out on the side 
walls which have no means of resistance ; the thrust can 
only be resisted in the direction of the road. Hence if the 
structure be divided into a multitude of slices by vertical 
planes parallel to the parapet, the strains belonging to each 
slice must be resisted within that slice, and each should 
form an arch capable of standing by itself. The abutment, 
therefore, cannot have a continuous surface as in the 
common or right arch, but must be cut in steps to resist 
the oblique pressure ; wherefore also the ultimate founda- 
tion stones must present surfaces perpendicular to the 
road. 

Attending for the moment to one only of these divisions, 
say to a thin slice contiguous to the side wall EG, let us 
study the manner in which the arch-stones in it must be 
shap^. At the crown 1 the pressure is horizontal in the 
plane EIG, and therefore the joint of the stones there must 
be perpendicular to AB, and so also must be its projection 
on the horizontal plane. 

Proceeding along the line of the curve to the i^int R, 
we observe ^t the pressure there must be in the direction 
of a tangent to the curve, wherefore the surface of a jbint 
at B must be perpendicular to that tangent, and the 
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exposed face of the stone most be right-e^led. Now, the 
projection upon a horizontal surface of a right iwgle placed 
obliquely is not necessarily right ; in this case it cannot be 
right, and therefore the course of a line of joints repre- 
sented in plan must bend away from being perpendicular 
to the side wall towards being parallel to the line of the 
abutment. Thus a continuous course of joints beginning at 
I must be shown in plan by some curved line such as IP/). 

In many of the skewed bridges actually built, the out- 
line of the arch is divided into equal [lartB, as seen on the 
ends of the vault ; the curved joint-lines IP/) thus become 
portions of screws drawn on an oblique cylinder, and, 
although the arch-stone at the crown be rectangular, those 
on the slope cease to be sa The bearing surface is thus 
inclined to the direction of the pressure, and the tendency 
is to thrust out the arch-stones at the acute corners F and 
0. The fault is exactly the same as if, in ordinary 
building, the mason were to bed the stones off the level. 
Tlie consequence is that skewed stone-bridges have not 
given satisfaction, the fault being attributed to the 
princii>le of the skew, whereas it should have l>een assigned 
to the unskilful ness of the design. 

Let figure 9 be an elevation projected on a vertical plane 
parallel to AB, EIO, FSH, being the outlines of the ends 



of the arch, and the sections taken at equal intervals along 
the crown line being also shown ; then, since the projection 
of a right angle u^nm a plane parallel to one of its sides is 
always right, the joint at 11, as seen on this elevation, must 
be jxjrjKjndicular to the curve at U, and thus the curve I!*/), 
repre.senting one of the joint-courses, must cross each of 
the vertical sections |>erj)endicularly. In this way each of 
the four-sided curvilinear spaces into wdiich this elevation 
is divided must be right-angled at its four corners. This 
law is general, and enables us to determine the details of 
any pro]K>sed obli<jue arch. 

If we draw, os in figure 9, the end elevation of the 
vault as intersected by numerous |>arallel planes, and lead 
a curved line crossing all these intersections jierisiridicu- 
larly, we obtain the end elevation of one of the joint- 
lines, and are able from it to prejiare any other of its 
projections. The form and character of this end elevation 
IPj!) dejKjnds entirely on the nature of the curve EIG, but 
is the same whatever may be the angle of the skew. In 
order to examine its general character, let us take in the 
crown line tw*o closely contiguous yioints 1, K, and from 
these lead the joint-lines IP, KQ, of ec|ual length, then the 
straight line PQ is equal and pa^lel to IK, on any of the 
projections. 

If in the end elevation, figure 9, we continue the joint 
IP to meet the vertical section OQ in /j, we may regard 
PQp as a small rectilineal triangle, right angled at /), while 
P(^x) is the inclination to the horizon. Now, PQ : Qp : : 
R : 008 PQp, while PQ is equal to Kl, the br^th of the 
arch-stone at the crown, wherefore the breadth of the course 
at the crown is to the breadth of the same course at any 
other place as radius is to the cosine of the inclination there. 
Hence it follows, as is shown in the end elevation, figure 
10, that the arch-stones gradually diminish in breadth from 


the crown downwards, being halved in breadth at an 
inclination of 60*. At a greater inclination they become 


$ 



still narrower, and an infinity of them would be needed to 
reach the abutment of a semicircular or semi-elliptic arch, 
because the cosine of the inclination there is zero. In no 
properly-built skewed bridge cau the arch-stones show equal 
divisions ; and it is impossible to continue the arch to the 
complete half circle or half ellijise. 

Passing from the end elevation, figure 9, to the plan, 
figure 8, we observe that Q/) on the plan is less than the 
actual of the elevation in the ratio of the cosine of the 
inclination to radius, and, therefore, on the plan, the breadth 
at the crown is to the apparent breadth of the course at 
any other place as the square of the radius is to the H(|uare 
of the cosine of the inclination there ; so that, at the inclina- 
tion of CO" the apparent breadth will be quarter of that at 
the crown. 

Again, in figure 11, which is the side elevation of the 
vault, or its j ►reject ion 
on a vertical plane per- 
pendicular to the road, 
the apparent distance 
Q/j is to the actual dis- 
tance Q/) of figure 9 
as the sine of the in- 
clination is to radius, 
wherefore, the apparent 
breadth Q// on this pro- 
jection is proportional to 
the product of the siiie by the cosine of the inclination, that 
is, to half the sine of twice the inclination. The width on 
this projection is therefore greatest at an inclination of 45*, 
being there just one-half of the actual brca^lth at the crown 
of the arch. 

Tills reasoning is founded on the supiKisition that the 
distance JK is excessively small, and the resulting con- 
clusions are strictly true only of an infinitely narrow course 
of arch-stones ; they are, indeed, differmtial e(iuatum» which 
must be intrtjraUd in order to bo applied to actual practice. 
Thus we have seen tliat the curved line IP, figure 9, 
crosses the section NP [lerpcndicularly at P, but then it 
does not continue in this direction for any y>erceptible 
distance. The draughtsman may attempt to trace it by 
nmking the sections very numerous, and by drawing perpen- 
diculars across the successive intervals; but however nume- 
rous he may make these sections, he can thus only effect 
an approximation to the true curve. We must integrate^ 
that is, we must obtain the aggregate of an infinite number 
of infinitely s m all portions in order to reach an absolutely 
true result. 

These conclusions bold good whatever may be the out- 
line of the arch. The most common, and therefore the 
roost interesting case, is when the longitudinal section is 
circular, the cross section taken perpendicularly to the 
abutment being then an ellipse with its shorter diameter 
placed horizontally, the vault being an oblique cylinder. 
Figure 9 is actually drawn for the circular arch. If then 
O be the centre of the circular arc NP, the curve IP must 
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at P tend towards O, so that the draughtsman, while mak- 
ing the step across one of the intervds, has only to keep 
his straight edge up to the corresponding place of the centre. 
If ^e place the paper horizontally, fix a small heavy round 
body at P to the end of a thread OP, and then draw the 
end 0 of that string along the straight lino HEF, P would 
always move towards the then position of the point O, 
and would trace out the curve of which we are in search. 
The projection, then, of the joint of an oblique circular 
arch upon a vertical plane parallel to the road, is always 
the curve known by the name of the Tractory. All 
tractories have the same shape, the size merely is regulated 
by the length of the thread OP, that is, by the radius of 
curvature of the circular arch. Hence, if the delineation 
of it have been accurately made in one case, the curve for 
another case may be obtained by mere enlargement or 
reduction ; or, still better, in all cases it may be traced by 
help of a table of co-ordinates, such as that subjoined, 
which shows the dimensions of the tractory as represented 
in figure 12, in decimal parts of the radius of curvature of 
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Fig, 12. 

the arch. The computations have been made for equal 
motions of the point 0, corresponding, therefore, to equal dis- 
tances measured along the crown-line of the arch. The head- 
ings of the columns sufficiently explain their contents. By 
help of these the form of the tractory may easily be obtained, 
and with a piece of veneer or of thin metal cut to this 
shaiie, the architect may obtain all the details of the 
intended structure, first working out the said elevation, 
figure 9, and transferring the several points therefrom to 
the other projections. 

If we put 8 for the angle of the skew, v for the distance 
IN measured along the crown of the vault, and i for the 
inclination at the point P, r being the radius of the arch, 
the distance IN or lO of figure 10 is clearly v sin 3 , and as 
the result of the integration, we obtain — 

—jr- “Nap. log tan (45 + ^t), 

by help of which equation we can readily determine t when 
V is known, or v when i is given. The table of Napierian 
logarithmic tangents being very scarce, it is convenient to 
convert these into denary or common logarithms. Putting, 
M is usual, M for the modulus of denary logarithms, that 
is, for *4342944819, the above equation becomes — 

^ . V , Bin « - log tan (45° + 

from which it is quite easy to tabulate the values of t cor- 
responding to equidiffereut values of v, because the constant 
factor — 

M . sin s 

I 

r 

has to onlj once computed ; t, that is, the number of 
degrees in the arc NF being thus computed for each of the 
snccessive sections of the vault, we have only to divide a 
tape-line so as to show degrees and minutes of the actual 
drcle in order to be able at once to mark the course of the 


C H 

joints upon the centering of the arch ; or better still, instead 
of the degrees, we may write upon the tape the successive 
values of NP, and then the commonest workman will be 
able to lay off the lines. 
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The only other kind of skewed arch likely to possess any 
interest is the elliptic. In right arches the semi-ellipse is 
sometimes used on account of the grace of its form, but this 
reason for its adoption disappears in the case of the skew, 
because then we can only use a portion of the semi-ellipse. 
The end elevation of a joint in an elliptic skewed arch is a 
modified form of the tractory, and the general features of 
the arrangement are analogous to those of the circular arch. 

The arch-stone of a common bridge is wedge-shaped, 
having two flat faces AacC, B6dD, inclined to suit the 
breadth of the course, but in the skewed bridge the corre- 
sponding faces are twisted, Cc not being parallel to Aa, and 
thus the dressing of them requires ^th skill and care. 
The dimensions of the stone and the inclinations of its four 



edges may easily be computed when its intended position is 
known, and thus the degree of twist on each of its faces 
may be ascertained, and the lines may then be marked off 
on the ends of the stone. 

The theory of the skewed arch was given for the first 
time in the Trantactions of the Royal Scottish Society of 
Arte for 1838 ; from which it was copied into the CiM 
Engineer and Architeet'e Jowmal tot July 1840, which see. 
(For the history and various forms of the arch see Arohx* 
TECTUEB.) (E. a.) 
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ARCH JIOLOGY 

RCHifiOLOGY, from dpx^^, ancieot, and koyoi^ a I portant genera] division will be treated of separately ifl the 
. description The term Areh/otology^ like that of article on Classical Archasolooy (p. 343, Bqq.\ while in- 


AntiquitieB^ has been employed, until a very recent period, 
in a sense so restricted and arbitrary as strikingly to con- 
trast with the latitude admissible according to the original 
derivation of the w'onL Literally it signifies the study of 
antiquity or ancient tilings; but its precise significance 
has been determined from time to time by the range of 
study and research most in favour. To some extent it has 
always been recognised as embracing whatever pertained to 
the early history of any nation, but in its details it w’as 
applied almast exclusively to the study of Greek and 
Roman art, or of classical antiijuities generally. The pro- 
gress of gcolog}^ and the application of sound principles of 
induction to the study of primitive antiquities, have wrought 
a great revolution, and few studies now rival archa3ology 
in comprehensive interest. 

In looking at the succossion of strata of the earth’s 
crust it w’as assumcid till re(*cntly that the student of man 
and his remains is limited to the latest superficial formation 
of post-tertiary strata. To the palaeontologist was assigned 
all ancient animal life of the fossiliforous strata, while the 
archicologist treated of man and his works as things e.s8en- 
tially distinct. The diverse functions of the tw’o sciences 
are still clearly recognised ; but the archaeologist is no 
longer supposed to be excluded either from quaternary or 
tertiary strata in his search not only for tlie remains of 
human art, but for the ostcological evidences of man’s pre- 
sence contem|K)raneou8 with the fauna of such geological 
periods. One class of archuiologists, accordingly, confi- 
dently anticijMitc the recovery not only of w'orks of art, but 
of the fossil remains of man himself, in the pliocene, or 
even the miocene strata. 8o far, however, as any reliable 
evidence can guide ojiinion, it scan’ely admits of question 
that neither has hitherto Ixicn found in older dejKjsits 
than the later tertiary, or quaternary. 

The a(*tual remains of man, the specific form of his ! 
osseous structure, and above all of his skull, now receive 
the minutest attention ; and the department of anthrojio- 
logy to which such investigations are specially assigned 
has latterly ac(|uired a fresh interest from the inquiries 
suggested by novel theories as to the possible evolution of 
man from low'er animal organisations. Nevertheless, the 
researches of the paheontoiogist and of the arclimologist 
are based on essentially distinct evidence. The life of 
geological {leriods is investigated by means of the fossil 
bones and teeth which alone sundve. Or if to these have 
to be added such illustrations of habits, food, and struc- 
ture as are furnished by means of footprints, coprolites, 
and the like subsidiary evidence, still all are traceable, 
directly or indirectly, to the living organism. Man, on the 
contrary, in times altogether preceding history, is chiefly 
studied by means of bis workk Arcb^logy thus forms 
the intermediate link between geology and history, though 
the reaction, at the revival of learning in the 16th centuiy, 
which tend^ for a time to subordinate arts and science 
alike to daasical authority, reduced it within greatly nar- 
rower limits. Nevertheless, the fitness of the term for the 
oomprehensive definition in relation to all which per- 
tains to tbe past could not be entirely overlooked, and it 
is even employed repeatedly by Dr Prichard as nearly 
^onymous with palieontcdogy. In this, however, he has 
not hicn followed, and the name is now universally adopted 
to designate the scienee whidi deduces the histey of mao 
nom the relics of the past 8o ccmiprelieDsive a subject 
aeeemarify admits of great subdivision. The most im- 


I teresting branches of the study wull be reviewed under the 
heads of Egyptian, Etruscan, Assyrian, Mexican, and Indian 
antiquities. Numismatics, |X)ttory, heraldry, hieroglyphics, 
paleography, and other subdivisions in like manner deal 
with im|>ortant details, and help to illustrate the compre- 
hensiveness of the subject 

The innate cravings of the human mind for an insight 
into the future have shaped themselves into many forms of 
divination and astrology. Hut this desire is not more uni- 
versal than that wdiich prompts man to aim at a recovery of 
the secrets of the past. The question Whmcf f even more 
than that of ir/o'Mfr f is foun(l to give 8 ha ])0 to the mythic 
legends of the rude barbarian, and to constitute an im- 
portant element in the poetry and mythology of every 
nation’s oral and written hi.story. W’ith the progress of 
society such imlices of the past are subjected anew to 
critical analyses ; and wo accordingly find abundant traces 
of an arclneologieal spirit in the literature of every civilised 
nation. The iidlueiiee of the same craving for a mastery 
of the past is seen adaj)iing itself to the sjiirit of the age 
at every cj)Och of great progress. The revival of art and 
letters in the 14th and ITjth centuries was signalised by a 
renewed appreciation of Greek and Roman models; and 
wdiile the progress of opinion in the Ifith century was 
accomiianied by an abandonment of mediawal for classic 
art, the tendiJiicy of Europe in our own day, amid many 
elements of progress, has been singularly consentaneous in 
the return not merely to inediieval art, but to modiffival 
incKles and standards of thought, and in the attempt to 
attain to higher excellence than has Isjen yet achiov^ by 
a more perfect development of the ideal of the middle ages. 

The alliance of arclneology with geology, and the direc- 
tion of geological research to the evidences of the antiquity 
of man, have largely contrilnited to its expansion, until in 
its comi»rehensive unity it emliraces the entire range of 
human progress from the infantile stage of j)rimeval arts 
to the earliest periods of written records. It has thus been 
dcveloiKjd into a systematic science, by which the intelli- 
gent investigator is enabled to pursue his researches with 
the aid of evidence older than all written chronicles, and to 
: recover chai)ter8 of national infancy and youth heretofore 
j deemed beyond recall. The geologist, with no aid from 
I written records, follows out his inquiries through succes- 
I sive [periods of the earth’s history, and reveals the changes 
, it has undergone, and the character of the living beings 
I w'hich animated e[K>chH of the glol>e ages before man was 
called into l^eing. Beginning with the traces of life in the 
primary fossiliferous strata, he passes on from system to 
system, disclosing a vast succession of long extinct life, 
until in the latest diluvial formations he points to the re- 
mains of animals identical with existing species, and even 
to traces of human art — the evidence of the close of geo- 
logical and the beginning of archieological periods. Here 
archsDological science ought to be ready to take up the 
narrative, and with a more comprehensive minuteness of 
detail and greater certainty as to the conclusions arrived at. 
Such, however, until very recently, has not been the case. 
The geologist himself long confused the records of the 
transitional period by his mistaken reference of all diluvial 
traces to the Noachian deluge ; and when, pausing, as he 
thus believed, at the dawn of the historic period, he turned 
to the archa^Iogist for the subsequent chapters of the 
bistory of life on our globe, it was only to receive a record 
of Bconaii tracea at b^t but meagrely supplementing the 
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minuter details of the historian. Nearly the same was the 
case with all historic antiquity, with the single exception 
of the wonderful monuments of Egypt, which preserve to 
us the records of a civilisation in which we can recognise 
theVrigin of arts, letters, and all else to which the culture 
of the oldest historical nations may be traced. 

Nevertheless, the evidences of the primitive arts, and 
the traces of a nStive civilisation originating among the 
prehistoric races of Europe, had been long familiar to the 
antiquary, though he failed to form any intelligent concep- 
tion of their significance as historical records. Their inter- 
pretation on an intelligent and systematic principle is 
mainly due to the archaeologists and ethnologists of Den- 
mark and Sweden, who from their very geographical 
position were happily freed from the confusing element of 
classical prejudices, and were compelled to seek in other 
than Roman sources an origin for the abundant traces of 
metallurgic art. Zealous British coadjutors speedily caught 
the hint, and freed themselves from the trammels which 
had so long narrowed their aim ; the remains of primitive 
art were referred to true sources, or at least arranged under 
an intelligent system of chronological sequence ; and thus 
the desultory and often misdirected labours of the anti- 
quary have given place to researches characterised by 
scientific accuracy. 

The system of primitive archaeology thus introduced has 
since been modified and carried out into ampler details, as 
the fruit of more extended discoveries, chiefly eflfected in 
France and England; but the three primary divisions, 
the Stone, the Bronze, and the Iron Periods, are still 
retained. The arrangement is warranted alike by evidence 
and by its practical convenience, though later research has 
given to the stone period a comprehensiveness undreamt 
of before, and so led to its subdivision into two ages of 
prolonged duration, with distinctive characteristics of primi- 
tive art. (1.) The Stone Period, as the name implies, is 
that in which the rude aboriginal arts, which the com- 
monest necessities of men call into operation, are assumed 
to have been employed entirely on such available materials 
as stone, horn, bone, &c. (2.) The Bronze Period may in 

like manner admit of subdivision, though the term is con- 
veniently employed, in its most comprehensive sense, for 
that era of progress in which the metallurgic arts appear 
to have been introduced and slowly developed — first, by 
the simple use of native copper, followed by the application 
of fire, the construction of moulds, and the discovery of 
such chemical processes as the alloying of copper and tin, 
and the consequent production of the beautiful and useful 
alloy which gives name to this the earlier metallurgic 
era. (3.) The Iron Period marks the era of matured 
metallurgic arts, and the accompanying progress consequent 
on the degree of civilisation which is the inevitable con- 
comitant of such a state of things. While, however, those 
divisions hold good in their general application, they must 
not in every case be applied too rigidly. The archasologist 
is constantly recalled to the distinction between the re- 
searches of the palaeontologist, as dealing with the traces 
of organic life, and his own study of the works of a rational 
being marked by all the diversities traceable to the reason- | 
ing and volition of the individual workman. Local facili- 
ties have also modified the arts of primitive man in various | 
ways. In some localities, as in North America, pure native | 
copper abounds; while on the other hand, in certain districts 
of Africa iron occurs in such a condition that it appears to 
have been wrought by the primitive metallurgist from very i 
remote times. | 

All those periods embrace eras concerning which no con- 
temporary written records exist ; and in relation to most of 
them nearly as little is known directly as of the older I 
periods with which the geologist exclusively deals. It 


need not therefore excite surprise that the process of in- 
duction established on this basis has been challenged by 
historical writers of high standing, but whose exclusive 
labours on the records of periods admitting of documentary 
evidence and charter proof render them little disposed to 
sympathise with a course of reasoning relative to the history 
of man, such as has, in the hands of the geologist, revealed 
so much in relation to more ancient life. The further, 
however, that research is pursued, alike into the habits of 
living races of savages, and into the characteristics of the 
oldest traces of primitive art, the more clearly does such a 
process of development, from the first rude working in 
stone to the highest arts of the skilled metallurgist, become 
manifest. 

The Australians, the Maories of New Zealand, and the 
whole widely-scattered races of the Polynesian Islands, the 
Caribs and other natives of the American archipelago, with 
all the nomade tribes of the New World, from Patagonia 
to the Arctic circle, were, when first discovered, without 
any knowledge of the metals as such, and supplied their 
wants by means of implements and weapons of stone, shell, 
bone, or wood. The civilised Mexicans and Peruvians, on 
the contrary, when first visited by the Spaniards in the 16th 
century, were familiar with the working of copper as well 
as gold, — though totally ignorant of iron, and also retaining 
for common purposes many of the primitive stone weapons 
I and implements, only substituting the abundant obsidian 
of their volcanic region for flint. Greece passed from its 
bronze to its iron ago within the period embraced in its 
literary history ; and the mastery of the art of working the 
intractable iron ore is traceable with tolerable clearness in 
the early history of Rome, not very long before it came in 
contact with the trans- Alpine barbarians. Among most of 
the Germanic and Celtic tribes iron appears to have been 
already known when they first came in contact with the 
aggressive civilisation of the south ; and from one of them, 
the Norici (in whose country, in the Austrian valleys of 
the Danube, this metal is still wrought with the highest 
skill), there is reason to believe that the Romans acquired 
the art of making steel. 

If history is only to begin, as that of Britain has 
been made to do, with the date of the first collision 
with invading Rome, then, no doubt, stone and bronze 
periods are as meaningless as are eocene and miocene 
periods to the geologist who assigns the Mosaic deluge as 
the source of the earliest phenomena of his science. To 
those, however, who are willing to follow inductive reason- 
ing to its legitimate conclusions it must be apparent that 
it is no visionary theory, but a system founded in well- 
established truth, which arranges the archseological records 
of primitive history and the remains of human art into 
stone, bronze, and iron periods. Even here, however, an 
important distinction in the employment of such materials 
as a basis of inductive reasoning indicates the greatness of 
the revolution involved in the introduction among the 
living creatures inhabiting this earth of a being endowed 
with intelligence, and supplementing the natural resources 
of animal iSe by arts even of the most primitive kind. It 
must indeed be borne in remembrance that geological 
and historical chronology are very different tli^gs, and 
that the idea implied in the contemporaneousness of strata 
bears a very slight approximation to the coincidence of 
contemporaneous events and productions of an historical 
era. ^e doctrine of geological continuity is indeed 
chlflbl^|ad in certain respects; but on the whole, the 
ge6lb]§ifij| |pr with their included organic remains, 

may be assmned to obey a natural and unvarying order ; 
and BO, within the compass of geological period to be of 
contemporaneous origin. But, notwithstanding certain 
extreme assumptionsi based on the theory of evolution, and 
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inyolving the consequent existence of man in remote geolo- 
gical eras, so far as ^ actual evidence can yet guide us, it is 
correct to say that, geologically speiddng, the entire history 
of man is embrac^ in one period. But in the works of 
art, which form the bases of archaeological induction, a 
new element— that of mind, or the reasoning faculty, along 
with the imitative and social arts — is introduce, and 
greatly complicates its subdivisions. The stone period of 
Britain or Denmark is analogous to that of the Polynesian 
Islands. So closely do their tooU and weapons resemble 
each other that it retiuires a practised eye to distinguish 
the stone axe or flint lance>hoad found in an ancient British 
barrow from implements brought by some recmt voyager 
from the islands of the Southern Ocean. Nor could the 
most ex])eriencod archaeologist undertake in every case to 
discriminate l>etwcen the flint arrow-head dug from some 
primitive barrow of undated centuries before the Christian 
era, and the corresponding weapon brought by some recent 
traveller from Tierra del Fuego or regions Ixjyond the 
Ilocky Mountains. The inference is therefore legitimate, 
that in those Polynesians, Fuegians, or Indians of the 
North-West, we have examples of tribes in the same 
primitive stage os were the alwrigines of Euroj>e during 
its stone period. Chronologically, however, the stone 
jieriod of Europe and that of the Pacific islands or the 
American continent are se[>arated by thousands of years. 
In like manner, the bronze age of Mexico was undisturbed 
by all later elements when first brought into contact with 
the matured civilisation of Europe in the 16th century, j 
while the close of that of Britain preceded the Ist century 
of our era. The same rule is a]>plicable to the primitive 
archaeology of all countries ; and a fertile source of error 
and misconce)>tion has already had its rise in the assump- 
tion that because Greece and Italy, Germany, Gaul, j 
Scandinavia, and Britain, have all had their primitive 
stone and bronze |)eriods, therefore the whole must have j 
been contc‘m|>oraneous. It cannot therefore Ikj too strongly ■ 
enforced as one of the most essential points of variance in j 
the reasoning of the geologist and the archioologist, that i 
the i^eriotls of the latter, tluiugh synonymous, are not neces- j 
sarily synchronous ; but that, on the contrary, nearly all ; 
the phenomena which j»ertain to the natuml hint</ry of ^ 
man, and to the historic develojiment of the race, may l»o | 
witnessed in their various stages in contemjjorary races ' 
of our own day — from rudimentary barbarism, and the j 
absence of all arts essential to the first dawn of civilisation, 
to a state of greatest advancement in the knowledge and 
employment of such arts. 

^me progress has already been made in an approxi- 
mation to certain chronological data of much importance 
relative to such primitive periods of the history of nations. 
But the archieologist, as well as the geologist, is learning 
to deal with periods of time which cannot always he 
measured either by years or centuries, but rather must be 
gauged by those chronological stages in the history of our 
planet in which epochs and periods take the place of 
definite subdivisions of solar time. Nevertheless, geological 
evidence of changes which are known to have occurred 
within the historic ]ieriod supplies an important key to the 
approximate duration of certain eras char^terised by traces 
of human art ; and while by the intelligent observation of 
such remains in the superficial strata, mingling with the 
fossil evidences of extinct and familiar i^»eeies of animal 
life, the link is supplied by which man takes his place in 
an unbroken chain of creative existence, sweeping back 
into so remote a past, the evidences of matured art pertain- 
ing to periods unrecorded hy history supply later links 
of the same chain, and reunite the preeent with aD former 

11m system of primithreardhMlogj which is found appli- 


cable to British antiquities so closely corresponds in all its 
essential features to that of Europe prior to the era of 
authentic history, that the purpose of such an abstract as 
this will be most conveniently accomplished by presenting 
its leading points as examples of the w'bole, illustrating 
these in passing by the analogous remains discovered in 
other countries. The apparent simplicity of a primitive 
stone period has been considerably modified by recent 
research ; and the careful study of the remains of ancient 
art, in their relation to accompanying geological phenomena, 
or of the evidences of artificial deposition in caves, barrows, 
chambered cromlechs, cairns, or other sepulchral structures, 
suggests the subdivision of prehistoric archeology into a 
succession of e]^)Ochs includ^ w’ithin the period of non- 
metallurgic arts. 

But before defining the archaeological subdivisions of 
time it is indispensable to glance at the ))ala*onto]ogical 
elements of the question, and the evidences they Hui)j>ly in 
relation to comimrativo chronology. One of the most re- 
markable phenomena afToctiiig the conditions of life in 
Euroj^e in recent geological epochs is the existence of a 
period, of long duration throughout the northern hemi- 
sphere, of a temperature resembling that of the Arctic 
regions at the present time. After a period! more nearly 
approximating in its eonditions the heat of the tro])icB at 
the present day, though otherwise under varying states to- 
wards the end of the tertiary epoch the tcinju rature of tho 
whole northern hemisphere gradually diminished, until tho 
mountainous regions of Scotland and Wales — then pro- 
l)ably of a much higher elevation— resembled Greenland 
at the present time ; and this Arctic temperature gradually 
oxtondod southwards to tho Alps and tho I’yrenees. Tho 
glaciers formed under the influence of pcr]n'tual frost and 
snow descended from those and other mountains into the 
valleys and plains over the greater portion of central 
Europe and northern Asia ; and this condition of things, 
])€rtaitung to what is known as tho gUmal period ^ was one 
of greatly prolonged duration. 

After some |>artial mmlifications of this low' temperature, 
and a consequent advance and retrocession of tho glacial 
influences in France and elsewhere, along what wns tlien 
tho border lines of a north iem|>erate zone, tho glacial 
period drew to a close ; a gradual but persistent rise of 
temperature carried the lines of ice and perpetual snow 
further and further northward, excepting in regions of 
great elevation, as in the Swiss Alps, lliis was necessarily 
accomj>anied by the melting of the vast glaciers accumu- 
lated in the mountain valleys throughout the [irotracted 
! period of cold. The broken rocks and soil of the highlands 
j were swept into the valleys by torrents of melted ice and 
snow ; the lower valleys were hollowed out and ro-foimed 
I under this novel agent ; and the landscajm received its 
I present outlines of valley, estuary, and river lnxis from the 
' changes wrought in this dUuvian epoch. The enormous 
power of the torrents thus acting continuously throughout 
a period of prolonged duration, and the vast dei>osit8 of 
sand, gravel, and clay, with the embedded remains of con- 
temporaneous animal and vegetable life with which they 
everywhere covered the plains, were viewed till recently 
solely in relation to the Mosaic narrative of a universal 
deluge, and were referred implicitly to that source. But 
recent though the epoch is when compared with older 
gwlo^cal periods, its antiquity is enormous in relation to 
historic chronology ; and instep of being the product of a 
sadden cataclysm of brief duration, it represents pheno- 
mena which reqtiired a period of long protracted centuries 
for their evolution. 

inthin this late tertiary, or quaternary, period are found 
the remains of animal life contemporary with primeval man 
and his earliest arts. Hie very characteristics of some of 
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the fossil mammals of the period, so diverse from all that 
we have been accustomed to associate with man, help to 
suggest ideas of even an exaggerated antiquity for the era 
to which they are assignable, and to relegate it to the 
rerdotest conceivable antiquity consistent with all other 
evidence of the oldest traces of man or his arts seemingly 
contemporaneous with them. Of those now wholly ex- 
tinct, the mammoth or Elephm primigenim^ the Etephas 
anliquus, the Rhinoceros tickorinuSy the Hippopoiamv* 
TnaJoTj and such groat cave carnivora as the Ursus spelwua 
and the Felis spelc&a, arc most noticeable for their great size, 
and in some cases for their enormous destructive powers, 
in striking contrast to the seemingly helpless condition 
of primitive man. Yet even some of those formidable 
mammalia probably owed their extinction fully as much to 
the presence of man as to any change in temperature and 
consequent alteration in the reejuired conditions of climate 
and habitat. We are accustomed to regard the lion, tiger, 
l.iopard, panther, and others of the great Felidce as per- 
taining exclusively to tropical countries. They are in 
reality limited to tro])ical jungles and uncultivated regions 
of great extent, whore the abundance of wild vegetable- 
feeding animals supplies their food. The existence of 
neither is compatible with the presence of man in any 
great numbers; but in his absence those beasts of prey 
greatly extend their range. The Indian tiger not only 
follows the antelope and deer in the Himalayan chain to 
the verge of perpetual snow, but the tiger, leopard, panther, ! 
and cheetah hunt their prey beyond that mountain range, 
even into Siberia. 

The influence of man in the extirpation of the wild 
fauna is illustrated by another class of extinct animals of 
many historical regions, which yet survive in more favour- 
able localities. The discovery of abundant evidence of a 
period in the history of central and southern France wdicn 
the reindeer (Cervus tarandus) formed one of the chief 
sources both for the food of man and for the materials 
from which his weapons and implements were made, seems 
to carry us back to an ora, inconceivably remote, 'when 
central France was in the condition of Lapland in medieval 
or still earlier cetituries. But the climate of North Britain 
is not even now incompatible with the existence of the 
reindeer, and its favourite moss abounds in many parts of 
the Higlilands. It need not therefore surprise us to learn 
that traces of the reindeer are by no means rare in Scot- 
land ; and numerous examjjles of its horns have recently 
been recovered in more than one Caithness locality, with 
the marks of sawing and cutting for artificial use, and 
lying among other remains in stone-built structures of a 
primitive population of North Britain. How old they are 
may not be strictly determinable, but they help us to the 
acceptance of a very modern date for the presence of the 
reindeer there ; for Torfseus states that so recently as the 
twelfth century the Jarls of Orkney were wont to cross the 
Fentland Firth to chase the roe and the reindeer in the 
wilds of Caithness. At the same date also we find the 
skin of the beaver rated for customs duties amongst articles 
of Scottish export specified in an Act of the reign of 
David I. 

Another very characteristic animal pertaining to the pre- 
historic era of European man is the Mega/cm>s Hibemicus, 
or gigantic Irish elk. Its bones occurr^ with those of the 
primigeniu$t the Rhinoceros ivchyrinvA^ the Vrme 
ipelomSy and other extinct mammals, alongside of human 
remains and works of art, in the famous Aurignac cave of 
the I^frenees ; and in the recently-explored Brixham cave, 
on the Devonshire coast, similar remains of the fosril 
rhinoceros, horse, and reindeer,- as well as of several extinct 
canuvora, lav embedded in the same breccia with flint 
knives. Ana not only have the horns and bones of the 
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Megaoeros Hihemicus been recovered from Irish bogs and 
marl-pits, with marks of artificial cutting, but a rude 
Irish lyre, found in the moat of Desmond Castle, Adare, 
has been pronounced by Professor Owen to be made from 
the bone of this extinct deer. 

So is it with the ancient Bovidm^ not only adapted for 
the chase, but suitable for domestication ; such as the Bos 
primigeniusy the Bos longifronSy and the Bison priscus. 
Their remains have been found in submarine forests, or 
mingling in the drift or cave deposits with the Elephas 
primigeniuSy the Felis speloeay and others of the most 
gigantic fossil mammals; while abundant traces reveal 
their existence not merely contemporaneous with man, but 
within definite historical periods. 

The great alluvial valley of the river Forth has yielded 
another class of relics connecting the gigantic fossil mam- 
malia of a prehistoric epoch with man. The disclosures of 
the Carse of Falkirk have repeatedly included remains of the 
Elephas p>rimigeni%s: and in at least one case its tusks were 
found in such perfect condition as to be available for the 
ivory-turner, though lying embedded at a depth of 20 feet 
in the boulder clay. But in the neighbouring valley of the 
Forth the fossil whale {Balomoptera) has not only been 
repeatedly found far inland, buried in the alluvial soil, at 
levels varying from 20 to 25 feet above high-water mark, but 
in at least two instances the rude lance or harpoon of deer’s 
horn lay alongside of the skeletons ; and near another of 
them were found pieces of stag’s horn, artificially cut, and 
one of them perforated with a hole about an inch in 
diameter. Flint implements, an oaken quern, and other 
ingenious traces of primitive art, recovered from the same 
alluvial soil, all tell of a time when the British savage 
hunted the whale in the shallows of a tide at the base of 
the Ochil hills, now between 20 and 30 feet above the 
highest tides and 7 miles distant from the sea. 

There is no doubt that the disappearance of the whale 
from the British shores, like the reindeer from its northern 
valleys, is due far more to the presence of man than to 
any change of temperature so greatly affecting the con- 
ditions of life as to involve their extinction. Nevertheless 
it is convenient to recognise in the disappearance of such 
emigrant species from ^e historic areas the close of the 
palsDontological age. The IJrus, the Aurochs, the Bos 
longifronsy or native ox of the Eoman period, and others 
of that important class of animals which man first began 
to turn to account for domestication, have also ceased to 
exist among European fauna ; but this is clearly traceable 
to the destructive presence of man. Within three or four 
centuries the Urus {Bos primigenius) was still known in 
Germany; the Aurochs {Bos priscus) is even now preserved 
under special protection in Lithuania ; and herds of British 
wild cattle in Cadzow forest, Lanark^ire, and at ChiUing- 
ham Park, Northumberland, perpetuate varieties otherwise 
extinct 

Reverting, then, to the classification which prehistoric 
archaeology admits of, in the light of its most recent dis- 
closures, it appears to be divisible into four distinct epochs, 
of which the first two embrace successive stages of the age 
of stone implements. 

1. The PalcBolithic Period is that which has also been 
designated the Drift Period. The troglodytes, or cave- 
dweUers, of this primitive era were to all appearance 
contemporaneous with the mammoth, the woolly-haired 
rhinoceros, and the great cave carnivora already named. 
In England, France, Belgium, and other countries of 
Europe, numerous caves have been explored which were 
undoubtedly the habitations and workshops of the men of 
this period. These caverns vary in character and dimen- 
sions according to the geological features of the localities 
where they occur ; but all alike involve the simple feature 
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recMseSi more or lees ample, affording oomparatiTel j dry 
and oommodions shelter, and so being resort^ to as places 
of habitation alike by wild animals and by man himself. 
But the most valuable for the purposes of the arclueologist 
are a class of caverns which occur in limestone districts, 
and which, from the combined mechanical action of the 
water operating on a rock easily eroded, and its chemical 
action when charged with a certain amount of carbonic 
acid in dissolving the calcareous rock, are found expanded 
into long galleries and chambers of large dimensions. 
There the same chemical agents, acting under other cir- 
cumstances, have dissolved the limestone rock, and sealed 
up the ancient flooring at successive intervals, thereby fur- 
nishing a test of the duration of long periods of alternate 
action and re|>ose, and yielding evidence of the most in- 
disputable kind as to the order of succession («f the various 
dt'(»osita and their included bones and implements. 

In Belgium, at Dordogne, and in some parts of the 
south of France, the caves and rock-receascs are of a much 
Bim]>ler character. Yet there also favouring circumstances 
have preserved con tern j)orary deposits of the ancient cave- 
dwellers, their w’orks of art, the remains of their focnl, and 
even their cooking hearths. 

The caves of tlie drift |>eriod accordingly present 
peculiarly favourable conditions for the study of the post- 
pliocene jicriod. Some of these caverns were evidently 
first occuj)ied by the extinct carnivora of that jioriod, os in 
the case of the famous Kent’s Hole Cave of Devonshire, 
of which the lowest deposit is a breccia of water- w'orn 
rock and red clay, interspersed with numerous bones of 
the Urxus or great cave-l>ear. Over this a stalag- 

mitic flooring had been formed, in some plm'es to a depth 
of several feet, by the long-protractwl dcjxwition of car- 
bonate of lime held in solution in the drippings from the 
roof. Al)ove this ancient flooring, itself a work of cen- 
turies, later floods had suj>erimposed a thick layer of 
“cave-earth,” in s(*ine cases even entirely filling up exten- 
sive galleries with a deposit of drift -mu<l and stones, 
within whi(h are eml»edded the evidences of contempo- 
raneous life — bones and teeth of the fossil elepliant, 
rhinoceros, horse, cave -bear, hysena, reindeer, and Irish 
elk ; and along with these, numerous weajjons and imple- 
ments of chip})ed flint, horn, and bone — the unmistakable 
proofs of the presence of man. These, again, have been 
sealed down, in another prolonged [leriod of rest, by a new 
flooring of stalagmite ; and thus the ]>eculiar circumstances 
of those cave dei)Osits render them 8|ieoiaIly favourable for 
the preservation of a coherent record of the fieriod. Hero 
are the evidences of the animal life contemporaneous with 
the men of the caves daring the drift [»eriod ; here also are 
many of their smaller flint implements — the flint-cores and 
the chips and flint -flakes, showing where their actual 
manufacture was carried on ; and the lances, bodkins, and 
needles of bone, which coiUd only have h^n preserved 
under such favouring circumstances. 

But besides the actual de^Kxuts in the caves, the river 
gravels of the same period have their distinct disclosures. 
The spear-heads, discs, scrapers, and other large implements 
of chipped flint are of rare occurrence in the cave breccia. 
Their sise was sufficient to prevent their being readily 
dropt and buried beyond reach of recovery in the muddy 
flooring of the old cave dwelling; and the same cause 
preserved them from destruction when exposed to the 
violence invdved in the accumulation of the old river drifts. 
In the north of Fnmce, and in England from Bedfordshire 
•outhwaid to the Eo^lsh Channel, in beds of ancient 
gravel, sand, and clay of the river vaU^ nameroas dis- 
coveries of large flint imjdements have been made— from 
the year 1797, when the first noted flint implements of the 
drift wemd is eo ve redm the same stratified graTel of Hoxne, 


in Suffolk, in which lay bones of the fossil elephants 
and other extinct mammalia. The characteristics of the 
river-drift implements, as well as of the whole art of the 
stone age, have been minutely described and illustrated 
in various works, but especially in Evans’s Anctenf Slone 
ImplemenUj Weapone^ and OrnammU of Great liriiain. 
It is bixfficient, therefore, to refer to such authorities for 
details. 

But besides the numerous specimens of the manufactures 
in flint, horn, and bone, illustrative of the mechanical 
ingenuity of this primitive era, special attention is due to 
the actual evidences of imitative and artistic skill of the 
sculptors and draughtsmen of the same period. 

DiflTeront attempts have l»eon made, especially by French 
tavam^ to suMivido the fvalaH)ntologic age of man into a 
succession of periods, based chiefly on the character of the 
mammalian remains accom{»anying primitive works of art; 
and the two great subdivisions of the elephantine or 
iiuimmoth age ami the reindeer ago have been s|>ecially 
favoured. Among the works of art of the cave-men of 
Ferigord, in central Franco, contemporary with the rein- 
<leer, various drawings of animals, including the reindeer 
itself, have been found incised on bone and stone, a])parently 
with a pointed implement of flint. But the most remark- 
able of all is the portrait of a mammoth, sf^ niingly executed 
! from the life, outlined on a ]»late of ivory found in the 
Madelaino C’ave, on the river Vc/.ere, by M. liUrtet, when 
I iu company wdth Vernouil and l)r Falconer. If genu- 
ine — and the circumstamros of the discovery, no loss than 
the character of the explorers, seem to place it alK)ve 
su8[»icion— this most aneiemt work of art is of extreme 
value. The skulls and other remains of five individuals 
have iKJcn found to illustrnlc tlio men of this period. The 
cerebral development is graxl, and alike in features and 
form of head they compare favourably with later savage 
races. Their drawings embrace animals, single and in 
groiifm, including the mammoth, reindeer, horse, ox, flsh 
of different kinds, flowers, ornamental patterns, and also 
ruder attempts at the human form. I'liey also carved in 
bone and ivory. Some of the delineations an; as rude os 
any rec(‘.nt s{K3cimenM of savage art, rithers exhibit con- 
siderable skill ; but the most remarkable of all is the 
representation of the mammoth. It has Injen repeatedly 
engraved, and as, to all ap}>earance, a genuine contem- 
porary effort at the imrtraiture of that remarkable animal, 
its worth is considerable. But this sinks into insignificance 
in comparison with its value as a gauge of the intellectual 
capacity of the men of that remote ago. It represents the 
extinct elephant, sketched with great freedom of hand, and 
with an artistic l^ldness in striking contrast to the lalioured 
efforts of an untutored draughtsman. Whatever other in- 
ference be deduced from it, this is obvious, that in intel- 
lectual aptitude the |)akeolithic men of the reindeer ))eriod 
of central France were in no degree inferior to the average 
Frenchman of the 19th century. 

2. This first or fialseolithic |>eriod, with its characteristic 
implements of chipjied flint, belonging to an epoch in 
which man occupied central Europe cofitemjioraneouBly 
with the mammoth, the cave-bear, and other long-extinct 
mamrai^ was followed by the second or Neolithic Period^ 
or, as it has been sometimes called, the Surface-Stone 
Period, in contradiction to the Drift Period, characterised 
by weap^ of polished flint and stone. The discovery and 
exploration of the ancient PfahUbautm or lake villages of 
Switserland and other countries, including the crannoges 
of Ireland and Scotland, and of the kjdkkefirfniiddingi or 
refuse-heaps of Denmark, Scotland, and elsewhere, ^ve 
greatij extended the illustrations of this period, and givm 
definiteneM to the evidences of its antiquity. But while 
it thus includes works of a very remote epoch, it also 
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embraces those of later regular sepulture, with the sepul- 
chral pottery of rudest type, the personal ornaments and 
other remains of the prehistoric races of Europe, onward 
to the dawn of history. It even includes the first traces 
of Ihe use of the metals, in the employment of gold for 
personal adornment, though with no intelligent recognition 
of its distinction from the flint and stone in which the 
workmen of this neolithic period chiefly wrought. 

The nearly indestructible nature of the materials in 
which the manufacturers alike of the palaeolithic and the 
neolithic period chiefly wrought, helps to account for the 
immense number of weapons and implements of the two 
prolonged ages of stone-working which have been recovered. 
The specimens now accumulated in the famous collection 
of the Christiansborg Palace at Copenhagen amount to 
several thousands. The Royal Irish Academy, the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, the British Museum, and 
other collections, in like manner include many hundreds 
of specimens, ranging from the remotest periods of the 
cave and drift men of western Europe to the dawn of 
definite history within the same European area. They 
include hatchets, adzes, gouges, chisels, scrapers, discs, 
and other tools in considerable variety ; axes, lances, spear 
and arrow heads, mauls, hammers, and other weapons and 
implements of war and the chase; besides a variety of 
utensils, implements, and ornaments, with regard to which 
we can but vaguely guess the design of their construction. 
Many of these are merely chipped into shape, sometimes 
with much ingenuity, in other cases as rudely as the most 
barbarous and massive implements of the palaeolithic 
period. But from their association, in graves or other 
clearly-recognised deposits of the later period, with ground 
and polished implements, and even occasionally with the 
first traces of a time when the metals were coming into use, 
there is no room to question their later origin. In part 
they may be legitimately recognised, like the whole ele- 
ments of archaeological classification, to mark different 
degrees of rudeness in successive steps towards civilisation ; 
in part tliey indicate, as in manufactures of our own day, 
the economy of labour in roughly-fashioned implements 
designed only for the rudest work, or for missiles the use 
of which involved their loss. 

To the same primitive period of rude savage life must 
be assigned the rudiments of architectural skill pertaining 
to the Megaliihic Age, Everywhere we find traces, alike 
throughout the seats of oldest civilisation and in earliest 
written records, including the historical books of the Old 
Testament Scriptures, of the erection of the simple mono- 
lith, or unhewn pillar of stone, as a record of events, a 
monumental memorial, or a landmark. There is the 
Tanist Stone, or kingly memorial, like that set up in 
Shechem when Abimeloch was made king; the Hoar 
Stone, or boundary-stone, like “the stone of Bohan, the 
son of Reuben,” and other ancient landmarks of Bible 
story ; the Cat Stone, or battle-stone, a memorial of some 
great victory; and the stone set up as the evidence of 
some special treaty or agreement, like Laban and Jacob’s 
pillar of witness at Qaleed. To the same primitive stage of 
architecture belong the cromlech, the cairn, the chambered 
barrow, and other sepulchral structures of unhewn stone ; ^ 
as well as the weems, or megalithic subterranean dwellings 
common in Scotland and elsewhere, until, with the intro- 
duction of metals and the gradual mastery of metallurgic 
art, we reach the period of partially hewn and symmetrical 
structures, of which the great temple of Stonehenge is the 
most remarkable example. But it is in Egypt that mega- 
lithic architecture is seen in its most matur^ stage, with 
all the massiveness which so aptly symbolises barbarian 
power, but also with a grandeur, due to artistic taste and | 
refinement, in wUdi the ponderous solidity of vast mega- ^ 


lithic structures is relieved by the graces of colossal 
sculpture and of an inexhaustible variety of architectural 
detail. There appears to be a stage in the development 
of the human mind in its progress towards civilisation 
when an unconscious aim at the expression of abstract 
power tends to beget an era of megalithic art. The huge 
cromlechs, monoliths, and circles still abounding in many 
centres of European civilisation perpetuate the evidence of 
such a transitional stage among its prehistoric races. But 
it was in Egypt that an isolation, begot by the peculiar 
conditions of its unique physical geography, though also 
perhaps ascribable in part to certain ethnical characteristics 
of its people, permitted this megalithic art to mature into 
the highest perfection of which it is capable. There the 
rude unhewn monolith became the graceful obelisk, the 
cairn was transformed into the symmetrical pyramid, and 
the stone circles of Avebury and Stonehenge, or the mega- 
lithic labyrinths of Carnac in Brittany, developed into 
colonnaded avenues and temples, like those of Denderah 
and Edfu, or the colossal sphinx avenue of Luxor. 

Elaborately-finished axes, hammer-heads, cups, and vases 
of the late neolithic era serve to illustrate the high stage to 
which the arts of a purely stone period could be advanced, 
in the absence of any process of arrestment or change. 
But long before such a tendency to development into orna- 
mental detail and symmetrical regularity of construction 
could be brought to bear on the megalithic architecture of 
the same era, the metallurgic sources of all later civilisation 
had begun to supersede its rude arts. To such remote 
eras we strive in vain to apply any definite chronology. 
At best we work our way backwards from the modern or 
known into the mysterious darkness of remotest antiquity, 
where it links itself to unmeasured ages of geological time. 
But by such means science has been able to add a curious 
chapter to the beginnings of British and of European story, 
involving questions of mysterious interest in relation to 
the earliest stages in the history of man. The very char- 
acteristics which distinguish him in his rudest stage from 
all other animals have helped from remotest times to per- 
petuate the record of his progress. 

The evidences of the various acquirements and degrees 
of civilisation of the prehistoric races of Britain are derived 
not only from weapons, implements, pottery, and personal 
ornaments found deposited in ancient dwellings and sepul- 
chres ; but from still older traces supplied by chance dis- 
coveries of the agriculturist, miner, and builder, such as 
the implements of the ancient whalers of the Forth, or the 
monoxylous oaken canoes dug up from time to time in 
the valley of the Clyde, or even l^neath some of the most 
ancient civic foundations of Glasgow. Both alike pertain 
to areas of well-defined historical antiquity, from the very 
dawn of written history, or of literate chronicles in any 
form; and both also have their geological records, pre- 
serving the evidence of changes of level in unrecoi^ed 
centuries subsequent to the advent of man, when the 
whales of the Fortii and the canoes of the Clyde were em- 
bedded in the alluvium of those river-valleys, and elevated 
above the ancient tide-marks of their estuaries. Another 
change of level, possibly in uninterrupted continuance of 
the ancient upheaval, has been in progress since the Roman 
invaders constructed their military roads, and built their 
wall between the Forth and the Clyde, in the 1st and 2d 
centuries of the Christian era. 

By evidence such as this a starting-point is gained whence 
we may confidently deduce the colonisation of the British 
Island^ and of the north of Europe, at periods separated 
by many centuries from that in which our island first 
figures in history. The researdies of the ethnologist add 
to our knowledge of this unrecorded era, by du^osing 
some of the pbysicAl characteristics of the aboriginal 
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races, derived from human remains recovered in cave-drifts, 
ancient mining shafts, b^gs, and marl-pits, or found in the 
most ancient sepulchres, accompanied by rudest evidences 
of art; and the researches of Nillson, Eschricht, Oosse, 
Kathke, Broca, and other Continental ethnologist^ along 
with those which have been carried on with minute care 
in the British Islands, disclose characteristic cranial types 
indicating a succession of prehistoric races different from 
the predominant types belonging to the historical period 
of Eurof>e ; and some of them probably contemporaneous 
with the changes indicated in the periods of archaeological 
time. 

The very latest stage of archaeological antiquity, when it 
seems to come in contact with the dawn of historic time, 
was unquestionably one of complete barl)arism, as is suffi- 
ciently apjmrent from its correspondence to that which the 
intercourse w^ith Eurojwan voyagers is bringing to a chwie 
among the islands of the Pacific. The ancient Scottish 
subterranean dw^ellings termed weems (Gaelic uamhah^ a 
cave), or “Piets* houses,** have been frequently found, 
apparently in the state in which they must have l>cen 
abandoned by their original occupants ; and from those wo 
learn that their principal aliment must have been shell- 
fish and Crustacea, derived from the neighbouring sea-beach, 
along with the chance products of the chase. The large 
accumulations of the common shell-fish of our coasts found 
in some of those subterranean dwellings is remarkable; 
though along with such remains the stone quern or hand- 
mill, as well as the ruder com-crusher or pestle and mortar, 
repeatedly occur ; supplying the im[X)rtant evidence that 
the primitive nomade had not been altogether ignorant of 
the value of the cereal grains. 

The source of change in Britain, and throughout Europe, 
from this rude state of barbarism, is clearly traceable to 
the introduction of metals and the di8C(>very of the art 
of smelting ores. Gold was probably the earliest metal 
wrought, both from its attractive appearance, and from its 
superficial de^iosits, and the condition in which it is fre- 
quently found, rendering its working an easy process. Tin 
also, in the south of Britain, was wrought at the very dawn 
of history : and, with the cop|>er which abounds in the same 
district of country, supplied the elements of the new and { 
im|)ortant com]>ound metal, bronze. 

3. This accordingly indicates the transition from the 
later stone age to the third or Bronze Peru^l^ which, begin- 
ning api^arently with the recognition of the native co{q>er 
as a malleable metal, and then as a material ca[>able of 
being melted and moulded into form by the application of 
heat, was followed up by the art of smelting the crude 
ores so as to extract the metal, and that of mixing metals 
in diverse pro[>ortion8 so as to prepare an alloy of requisite 
ductility or h^ness, according to the special aims of the 
artificer. 

Along with the full mastery of the working in coj){>6r 
and bronze the skill of the gol^mith was correspondingly 
developed ; and the ornaments of this period, including 
torques, armlets, beads, and other personal decorations 
and insignia of office, wrought in goH are numerous, and 
often of great beauty, lie pottery of the same period 
exhibits corresponding improvement in material, form, 
and ornamentation ; though, considering the mimetic and 
artistio skill shown in the drawings and carvings of the 
remotest periods, it is remarkable thiU the primitive pottery 
of Europe is limited, alike in shape and decoration, to 
purely arlntrarj forms. This in its crudest conventional- 
mi consists aliDost exclusively of varieties of sdgssg pat- 
terns scratched or indented on the soft clay. This 
primitive ornamentation seems so natural, as the first 
msthetic promptings of the human mind, that it is diffi- 
enh, if not ioaomaoises impostiUe^ to dktinguidi between 


the simple pottery of comparatively recent origin, recovered 
on the sites of old American Indian villages, and primi- 
tive pottery obtained from British barrows }>ertaining 
to centuries long prior to the Christian era. But the 
fictile ware exhibits an improvement in some degree Cor- 
responding to that of the metallurgic art, which every- 
where throughout Europe furnishes weapons, implements, 
and personal ornaments of the bronze period, characterised 
by much grace and delicacy in form, and by an ornamenta- 
tion peculiar in style, but not unworthy of the novel forma 
and material. 

It was long assumed, alike by historians and antiquaries, 
that the beautiful bronze swords, spear-heads, shields, 
torques, armillee, (kc., so frequently discovered, were mere 
relics of foreign conquest or barter, and they were variously 
assigned to Egyptian, Phamician, Roman, or Danish origin. 
But this gratuitous assumption has been disproved by the 
rei)eated discovery of the moulds for making them, as well 
as of the refuse castings, and even of l»ed8 of charcoal, 
scoriae, and othet indications of metallurgy, on the sites 
whore they have been found. It has not escaped notice, 
how'over, that the transition appears to be an abrupt one 
from stone to bronze, an alloy requiring skill and experience 
for its use ; and that few examples are recorded of the dis- 
covery of copper tools or weapons, though copjHir is a metal 
so easily wrought as to have been in use among the Red 
Indians of America. The inference from this fact is one 
which all elements of j>robability tend to confirm, viz., that 
the metallurgic arts of the north of Europe are derived 
from a foreign source, whether by conquest or traffic ; and 
that in the l)eautiful bronze relics so abundant, especially 
in the British Islands and in Denmark, we see the fruits 
of that experience which the more ancient civilisation of 
Egypt and Phcunicia had diffused. The direct intercourse 
between the countries on the Mediterranean and thoCassi- 
terides, or Tin Islands, — as the only known parts of the 
British Islands are called in the earliest allusions which 
are made to them by Hercxltdus, Aristotle, and Polybius, — 
abundantly acoounts for the introduction of such knowledge 
to the native Britons at a very remote ]>eriod. l*ha*nician 
and Carthaginian merchant ships trailed to (*ornwalJ cen- 
turies before the white cliffs of Albion were first seen from 
the Roman war-galleys. Greece also, not im[irobably, 
proved a mediator in this all-important transfer. It is 
at least to l^e noted that the forms of wea[»ons, and 
es|>ecially of the beautiful “ leaf-shajied sw'ord,** as figured 
on the most ancient painted Greek vases, closely cxirresjKind 
to the most characteristic relics of the bronze period in the 
north of Eurofie and the British Isles. 

In reviewing the characteristics pf this bronze period, the 
disclosures of native art on the American continent supply 
some singularly interesting and suggestive illustrations. 
There, throughout the whole northern regions of the North 
American continent and in the ruder areas of South 
Amcria^ as well as in the West Indian archijielago, a 
population was found consisting exclusively of rude nomud 
hunters, in a pure stone peri^ of primitive savage art. 
Nor does it at all conflict with this that they were to a 
certain extent familiar with the resources of the rich copper 
regions of Lake Superior, where that metal is found in 
enormous masses in a malleable state. This they procured, 
and not only themselves employed it in the manufacture 
of weapons, implements, and personal ornaments, but dis- 
tributed it by barter far down the Ohio and Mississippi 
valleys, and eastward to the great lakes, to the St Lawrence 
valley, and to the Hudson river. Silver and lead are also 
found in the same rich mineral region in metallic crystals, 
and were not unknown to the native tribes. But every- 
where thoee metels were cold-wrought, as a mere malleable 
•tone capable of being hammered into any desired shape, 
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but in total ignorance of the influence of Are or the use of 
alloys. 

But wholly distinct from its rude Indian tribes, North 
America had its semi -civilised Mexicans and South 
Afnerica its more highly civilised Peruvians, who had 
learned to mine and smelt the ores of the Andes, and make 
metallic alloys wherewith to fashion for themselves bronze 
tools of requisite hardness for quarrying and hewing the 
solid rock. With these they sculptured the statues of 
their gods, and reared palaces, temples, and pyramids, 
graven with elaborate sculptures and hieroglyphics by a 
people wholly ignorant of iron, which have not unjustly 
suggested many striking analogies with the megalithic art 
of ancient Egypt. The huaca%^ or tombs of the Incas of 
Peru, and also their royal depositories of treasure, have 
disclosed many remarkable specimens of elaborate metal- 
lurgic skill, — bracelets, collars, and other personal orna- 
ments of gold ; vases of the same abundant precious metal, 
and also of silver ; mirrors of burnished silver, as well as 
of obsidian ; finely-adjusted silver balances ; bells both of 
silver and bronze ; and numerous common articles and 
tools of copper, or of the more efiicient alloy of copper and 
tin, — all illustrative of the arts and civilisation of a purely 
bronze age. 

4. The fourth or Iron Period is that in wliich the art of 
smelting the ores of the most abundant metal had at 
length been mastered ; and so iron superseded bronze for 
arms, sword-blades, spear-heads, axes, daggers, knives, <kc. 
Bronze, however, continued to be applied to many pur- 
poses of personal ornament, horse furniture, the handles 
of swords and other weajions ; nor must it be overlooked 
that flint and stone were still employed for lance and 
arrow heads, sling-stones, and other common purposes of 
warfare or the chase, not only throughout the whole bronze 
period, but far into the age of iron. The discovery of 
numerous arrow-heads, or flakes of black flint, on the 
plain of Marathon, has been assumed with good reason to 
point to the use of such rude weapons by the barbarian 
host of Darius ; and the inference is confirmed by the 
facts which Herodotus records, that Ethiopian auxiliaries 
of the array of Xerxes, ten years later, were armed with 
arrows tipped with stone. 

The essential change resulting from the maturing of the 
iron period lies in the unlimited supply of the new metal. 
Had bronze been obtainable in sufficient quantity to admit 
of its application to the endless purposes for which iron has 
since been employed, the mere change of metal would have 
been of slight signiflcance. But the opposite was the 
case. The beautiful alloy was scarce and costly; and 
hence the arts of the neolithic period continued to be 
practised throughout the whole duration of the age of 
bronze. But iron, though so abundant in its ores, requires 
great labour and intense heat to fuse it ; and it needed 
the prolonged schooling of the previous metallurgic era to 
prepare the way for the discovery of the properties of the 
ironstone, and the processes requisite to turn it to account. 
Iron, moreover, though so abundant, and relatively of 
comparatively recent introduction, is at the same time 
the most perishable of metals. It rapidly oxidises unless 
protected from air and moisture, and hence few relics of 
this metal belonging to the prehistoric period have been 
preserved in such a state as to illustrate the skUl and 
artistic taste of the fabricators of that last pagan era, in 
the way that the implements of the three previous periods 
reveal to us the habits and intellectuad status of ^ose 
older times. 

But the iron is the symbol of a period in which pottery, 
personal ornaments of the precious metals, works in bronze, 
in stone, and other durable materials, supply ample means 
of gauging the civilisation of the era, and recognisbg the 
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progress of man in the arts, until we come at length to 
connect their practice with deflnite historical lo^ties 
and nations, and the names of Egypt and Phoenicia, of 
Gadir, Massilia, the Cassiterides, and Noricum, illuminate 
the old darkness, and we catch the first streak of dawn 
on a definite historical horizon. Thus, with the mastery 
of the metallurgic arts is seen the gradual development of 
those elements of progress whereby the triumphs of civilisa- 
tion have been finally achieved, and man has advanced to- 
wards that stage in which the inductive reasonings of the 
archmologist are displaced by records more definite, though 
not always more trustworthy, as the historian begins his 
researches with the aid of monumental records, inscriptions, 
poems, and national chronicles. 

Within the later iron period, accordingly, we reach the 
era of authentic history. There is no room for doubt that, 
whatever impetus the Roman invasion may have given to 
the working of the metals in Britain, iron W’as known 
there prior to the landing of Julius Caisar. Within this 
archaeological period, however, the examples of Roman art 
and the influences of Roman civilisation begin to play a 
prominent part. To this period succeed the Saxon and 
Scandinavian eras of invasion, with no less characteristic 
peculiarities of art workmanship, as well as of sepulchral 
rites and social usages. In these later periods definite 
history comes to the aid of archaeological induction, while 
those intermediate elements of historical re-edification, 
the inscriptions on stone and metal, and the numismatic 
series of chronological records all unite to complete a 
picture of the past replete with important elements for 
the historian. 

The connection between archaeology and geology has 
been indicated, but that between archaeology and ethnology 
is of much more essential significance, and is every day 
being brought into clearer view, By the investigation of 
the tombs of ancient races, and the elucidation of their 
sepulchral rites, remarkable traces of unsuspected national 
affinities are brought to light ; wkile a still more obvious 
correspondence of arts in certain stages of society, among 
races separated alike by time and by space, reveals a uni- 
formity in the operation of certain human infitincUy when 
develoi)ed under nearly similar circumstances, such as 
goes far to supply a now argument in proof of the unity of 
the human race 

The self-evident truths confirmatory of the principles 
upon which this system of primitive archseology is based, 
may be thus briefly summed up ; — Man, in a savage state, 
is to a great extent an isolated being ; co-operation for 
mutual and remote advantage, except in war and the chase, 
is scarcely possible; and hence experience at best but 
slowly adds to the common stock of knowledge. In this 
primitive stage of society the implements and weapons 
which necessity renders indispensable are invariably sup- 
plied from the sources at hand ; and the element of time 
being of little moment, the rude workman fashions his 
stone axe or hammer, or his lance of flint, with an ex- 
penditure of labour such as, with the appliances of civilisa- 
tion, would suffice for the manufacture of hundreds of such 
implements. 

The discovery of the metallurgic arts, by diminishing 
labour and supplying a material more susceptible of varied 
forms as well as of ornamentation, and also one originating 
co-operation by means of the new wants it calls into being; 
inevitably begets soobd progress. The new material, more- 
over, being limited im supply, and found only in a few 
localities, leads ^ bai^, and thence to regular trade ; 
and thus &e first steps towi^ a division of labour and 
mutual co-opmtion are made. So long, however, as the 
metal is coiq)er or bronze, the limited supply must greatly 
restrict this social progress, while the fatties for workmg 
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it admit of that iaolation ao natnral to man in a rnde slate ; 
flmd these, added to the frequent discovery of copper, in its 
natural condition much more nearly resembling a ductile 
metal than the ironstone, abundantly account for its use 
having preceded that of the more abundant metal. 

Great experience must have been acquired in earlier 
metallurgy before the iron ore was attempted to be wrought. 
In this, co-operation was indispensable; but that once 
secured, and the first difiiculties overcome, the other results 
appear inevitable. The supply is inexhaustible, widely 
diffused, and procurable without excessive labour. The 
mateiial elements of civilisation were thereby rendered 
available, and all succeeding progress might be said to 
depend on the capacity of the race. 

The simplicity which characterises the archocological 
disclosures of Scandinavia, Germany, Ireland, and other 
regions of trans- Alpine Europe lying outside of the range of 
ancient Greek or Homan influences, has contributed some 
imix)rtant aids to the study of prehistoric arts; but the full 
significance of their teachings has yet to be tested by com- 
parison with the primitive arts pertaining to Egypt, Greece, 
Asia Minor, and other ancient centres of earliest civilisa- 
tion. To this certain singularly interesting disclosures of 
very recent date, which some have regarded os at variance 
with the foregoing classification of archaeological epochs, 
help to furnish the desired materiala The researches of 
Dr Heinrich Schliemann on one of the most memorable 
sites which epic poetry has selected for the mythic begin- 
nings of history, have brought to light what he believes to 
be actual remains of the Troy of the Iliad. Dr Schlio- 
maun U^gan his systematic explorations in 1871, and pur- 
sued them, during the available seasons, till the month of 
June 1873. With patient assiduity the accumulated 
debris on the scene of ancient civic settlement was sifted 
and opened up by regular excavationr, till the natural 
rock was exjKised at a depth of upwards of 50 feet. 
Throughout the whole of this, abundant traces of former 
occupation were brought to light; and so great an accumu- 
lation of debris and rubbish upon an elevated site affords 
undoubted evidence of the vicissitudes of a long-settled 
centre of }>o[»ulation. To this B}>ocific evidence lent addi- 
tional confinnation. The foundations of a temple, sup- 
(K)sed to \}G that of the Ilian Athena of the time of 
Alexatidcr, along with coins, inscriptions, and numerous 
remains of architecture and sculpture, combined to fix the 
era of an ancient, but strictly historical, |>eriod. At a fur- 
ther de]>th of upwards of 6 feet, broken jjottery, imple- 
ments of bronze, and charred wood and ashes, showed the 
traces of an older settlement which had perished by fire. 
But the artificial character of the debris encouraged further 
research ; and when the excavations had been carried to 
about double the depth, Dr Schliemann came u[K)n a 
dejiosit rich in what may be styled neolithic remains : 
axes, hammers, spear-he^, and other implements of 
]K)lished diorite or other stone, weights of granite, querns 
of lava, and knives and saws of flint abounded, associated 
with plain, well-executed pottery, but with only two pins 
of copper or bronze to indicate any knowledge of metal. 
Continued excavations brought to light additional stone 
implements and weapons; until at a depth of some 33 feet, 
well-wrought implementsand weaponsof bronze, and pottery 
of fine quality and execution, revealed the traces of an 
earlier civilisation on the same ancient site. 

In all this, while there is much to interest, there is no- 
thing to surprise ns. Here, near the shores of the Helles- 
pont, at a point accessible to the oldest known centres of 
civilisation,— toE^t, Phoenicia, As8yria,Greece, Carthage, 
and Rmne, — a civilised oommnnity, familiar with the arts 
of the bre^ period of the Mediterranean shores, appears 
to have yielded to vkissttudes enough to the 
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student of ancient history. After a time the desolated 
locality tempted the settlement of some barbarian Asiatic 
horde, such as the steppes of that continent could fur- 
nish even now. They were ignorant of metallurgic arts ; 
though probably, like the savage tribes of the New World 
at the present time, not wholly unaware of the manufac- 
ture of implements and weapons of bronze or other metals. 
Such a local alternation of bronze and stone periods in a 
region lying in close proximity alike to vast areas of Asiatic 
barbarism, and to the most imiiortant centres of ancient 
civilisation, in no degree conflicts with a general system 
of succession of archaeological periods. Mexico and Peru, 
while in a purely bronze age, were overthrown by Spanish 
invaders. Large portions of their ancient territories were 
abandoned to utter barbarism, and even now are in tho 
occupation of savage tribes. But the ancient city of 
Montezuma has been moilo tho capital of a civilised state ; 
the beds of its canals have been filled up, burying therein 
obsidian, stone, and bronze iniplomouts, ])ottery, scul])tures, 
and much else pertaining to its anto-Columbian era ; and 
it only roejuires such a fate as its modern history renders 
conceivable enough, to leave for future ages the buried 
strata of a civic site revealing similar evidences of tho 
alternation of semi-civilisod, barbarian, and civilised ages, 
on the same long-inhabited site of Toltecans and Aztecs, 
Indian savages, and modern Mexicans and Spaniards. 

That man has everywhere preceded history is a self- 
evident truth. So long as no scientific evidence seemed 
to conflict with a long-accepted chronology in reference to 
the anti(|uity assigned to tho human race, it remained 
unchallenged, though the like computation hod been uni- 
versally rejected in reference to the earth as tho theatre of 
his history, and we were content to regard tho prehistoric 
era of man as no more than a brief infancy of the race. 
But the investigations and disclosures of recent years in 
reference to the whole prehistoric period have involved 
of necessity a reconsideration of tho grounds on which a 
definite anticiuity of comparatively brief duration has 
been assigned to man ; and the tendency at jiresent is 
rather to exaggerate than to diminish thoapparent antiquity 
of the race. The nature and extent of the evidence which 
has thus far rewarded intelligent research have been suf- 
ficiently indicated above ; and as it is still far from com- 
plete, the student of archeology will act wisely in pushing 
forward his researches, and accumulating and comparing 
all available evidence, without hastily pronouncing any 
absolute verdict on this question. But, without attempting 
to connect with any historic chronology the men of tho 
English drift, or the troglodytes of the mammoth or rein- 
deer [>eriods of France, it may be useful, in concluding this 
summary of primitive archaK>logy, to glance at the origin 
of civilisation, and tho evidences of the antir^uity of what 
ap{Ksar to constitute its essential elements. 

Everywhere man seems to have [lassed through the 
same progressive stages: First, that of the mvage or 
purely hunUr $tate ; a condition of precarious instability, 
in which man is most nearly in the state of a mere animal 
subsisting on its prey. It is the condition of nomad life, 
incompatible with a numerous or settled population; 
exhausting the resources of national l>eing in the mere 
struggle for existence, and therefore inimical to all accu- 
mulation of the knowledge and experience on whicli human 
progress depends. In this primitive state, man is disclosed 
to us by the evidence with which the archieologist now 
deals. He appears everywhere in this first stage as the 
savage occupant of a thinly-peopled continent, warring 
with seemingly inadequate means against gigantic carni- 
vora, the contemporary existence of which is known to us 
only by the disclosures of geological strata or ossiferous 
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caves, where also the remains of still more gigantic herbi- 
vora confirm the idea of man’s exhaustive struggle for exist- 
ence. The nearest analogy to such a state of life is that 
of the modem Esquimaux, warring with the monstrous 
poljLr bear, and making a prey of the gigantic cetaceas of 
Arctic seas. Through how many ages this unhistoric night 
of European man may have preceded the dawn of civilisa- 
tion it is at present vain to speculate. But this is notice- 
able, that there is no inherent element of progress in a 
people in the condition of the Esquimaux. To all appear- 
ance, if uninfluenced by external impulse, or unafiected 
by any great amelioration of climate, they are likely 
to prolong the mere struggle for existence through 
unnumbered centuries, armed, as now, with weapons 
and implements ingeniously wrought of bone, ivory, 
and stone, the product of the neolithic arts of this 19th 
century. 

To this succeeds the second or pastoral state^ with its 
flocks and herds, its domesticated animals, and its ideas 
of i^ersonal property, including in its earlier stages that of 
property in man himself. It pertains to the open regions 
and warmer climates of the temperate zone, and to the 
elevated steppes and valleys of semi-tropicsJ countries, 
where the changing seasons involve of necessity the wan- 
dering life of the shepherd. This accordingly prevents the 
development of the arts of settled life, especially those of 
architecture ; and precludes all idea of personal property 
in the soil. But the conditions of pastoral life are by no 
means incompatible with frequent leisure, reflection, and 
consequent intellectual progress. Astronomy has its origin 
assigned to the ancient shepherds of Asia j and the con- 
templative pastoral life of the patriarchs Job and Abraham 
has had its counterpart in many an Arab chief of later 
times. 

The third or agricultural stage is that of the tillers 
of the soil, the Aryans, the ploughers and lords of the 
earth, among whom are developed the elements of settled 
social life involved in the personal homestead and all the 
ideas of individual property in land. The process was 
gradual. The ancient Germans, according to the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus, led the life of agricultural nomads ; and 
such was the state of the Visigoths and Ostrogoths of later 
centuries. But this was in part due to the physical con- 
ditions of trans- Alpine Europe in those earlier centuries. 
Long ages before that, as the ancient Sanscrit language 
proves, the great Aryan family, of which those are offshoots, 
had passed from the condition of agricultural nomads to 
that of lords of the soil among a settled agricultural people. 
They had followed up the art of ploughing the soil with 
that of shipbuilding and ploughing ” the waves. They 
were skilled in sewing, in weaving, in the potter’s art, and 
in masonry. Their use of numbers was carried os high 
at least as a hundred before they settled down from 
their nomad life. They hod domesticated the cow, the 
sheep, the horse, and the dog ; and their pdsu or feeders 
already constituted their pecus^ their wealth, before the 
pecunia assumed its later forms of currency. They had 
also passed through their bronze and into their iron 
period ; for their language shows that they wore already 
acquainted with the most useful metals os well as with 
the most valuable grains. 

The whole evidence of history points to the seats of 
earliest civilisation in warm climates, on the banks of the 
Nile, the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Indus, and the Ganges. 
The shores of the Mediterranean succeeded in later centuries 
to their inheritance, and were the seats of long-enduring 
empires, whose intellectual bequests are the life of all later 
civilisation. But trans-Alpine Europe, which is now yield- 
ing up to us the records of its prehistoric ages, is entirely 
of modern growth so far as its historic civilisation is con- 


cerned, and wherever it extends towards the northern verge 
of the temperate zone it is even now in its infancy. Here» 
then, we trace our way back to the first progressive efforts of 
reason, and find man primeval, in a state of nature, in the 
midst of the abundance pertaining to a genial and fertile 
climate, which rather stimulates his sesthetic faculty than 
enforces him by any rigorous necessity to cultivate the 
arts for the purposes of clothing and building. Thus em- 
ploying his intellectual leisure, he begins that progressive 
elevation which is as consistent with his natural endow- 
ments os a rational being as it is foreign to the instincts of 
all other animals. He increases and multiplies, spreads 
abroad over the face of the earth, clears its forests, drains 
its swamps, makes its rivers and seas his highways, and its 
valleys and plains his fertile fields and pasture-grounds. 
Cities rise, with all the fostering influences of accumulated 
wealth and settled leisure, and with all the stimulating 
influences of acquired tastes and luxurious desires. The 
rude pictorial art — not ruder on the graven ivory of the 
troglodytes of the Madelaine cave than on many a hiero- 
glyphic drawing of the catacombs and temples of Egypt — 
employed in picture-writing, passes by a natural and 
inevitable transition from the literal representations of 
objects to the symbolic suggestion of ideas, to a word- 
alphabet, and then to pure phonetic signs. The whole 
process is manifest from the very infancy of Egyptian 
picture-writing, os crude as that with which the Indian 
savage still records his deeds of arms on his buffalo-robe, 
or carves the honours of the buried warrior on his grave-post. 
Letters lie at the foundation of all high and enduring 
civilisation, yet we can thus trace them back to their in- 
fantile origin; and so onward in their slow transformations, 
as in the mingled pictorial and phonetic writing of the 
Rosetta stone hieroglyphics of the age of the Ptolemies. 
Through Phoenician, Greek, and Roman modifications, 
they have come down to us as the arbitrary symbols of 
sounds which the voice combines into articulate speech. 

And as it is with letters so it is with man’s artSy — his 
drawing, carving, sculpture, architecture, weaving, pottery, 
metallurgy ; and so with his scienccy — his astrology, astro- 
nomy, geometry, alchemy, and all else. The beginnings 
of all of them lie within our reach. We can trace back 
the measurements of solar time to the crudest beginnings 
of more than one ancient nation, with a year of 360 days. 
This, corrected to the definite approximation to the true 
solar year of a period of 365 days, became the vague year of 
the Egyptians, with the great Sothiac cycle of 1460 years, 
clearly pointing to a system of chronology which could 
not have been perpetuated through many centuries without 
conflicting with the most obvious astronomical phenomena 
as well as with the recurring seasons of the year. 

Man is, after all, according to the boldest speculations of 
the geologist, among the most modem of living creatures. 
If indeed the theory of evolution from lower forms of 
animal life is accepted as the true history of his origin, 
time may well be prolonged through unnumbered ages to 
admit of the process which is to develop the irrational 
brute into man. But regarding him still as a being 
called into exbtence as the lord of creation, endowed with 
reason, the demonstration of a prolonged existence of the 
race, with all its known varieties, its diversities of language, 
and its wide geographical distribution under conditions so 
diverse, tends to remove greater difficulties than it creates. 
No essential doctrine, or principle in morals, is involved in 
the acceptance or rejection of any term of duration for the 
human race ; and the idea of its unity, which for a time 
was scornfully rejected from the creed of the ethnologist, 
is now advocated by the evolutionist as alone consistent 
with the physical, mental, and moral characteristics common 
to savage and civilised man, whether we study him amid 
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the traces of palaeolithic osteology and arts, or among the 
most diverse races of living men. 

The process of research and inductive reasoning thus 
applied by the archieologist to the traces of primitive art 
and the dawn of civilisation, is no leas applicable to all 
period. The songs and legends of the peasantry, the half- 
obliterated traces of ancient manners, the fragments of 
older languages, the relics of obsolete art, are ail parts of 
what has been fitly styled ** unwritten history,” and furnish 
the means of recovering many records of past periods 
which must remain for ever a blank to those who will 
recognise none but written or monumental evidence. 

IWeeding to the investigation of this later and, in 
most of the higher requirements of history, this more 
important branch of historical evidence, the archscologist 
has still his own special departments of investigation. 
Tracing the various alphabets in their gradual develop- 
ment through Phoenician, Greek, Roman, and other 
sources, and the changing forms which followed under 
the influences of Byzantine and mediaeval art, a complete 
system of palaeography has been deduced, calculated 
to prove an important auxiliary in the investigation 
of monumental and written records. Palieography has 
its own rules of criticism, supplying an element of chrono- 
logical classification altogether independent of style in 
works of art, or of internal evidence in graven or written 
inscriptions, and a test of genuineness often invaluable to 
the historian. 

Architecture, sculpture, and pottery have each their 
historical value, their periods of pure and mixed art, their 
successions of style, and their traces of borrowed forms and 
ornamentation, suggestive of Indian, Assyrian, Egyptian, 
Phcenician, I^nic, Greek, Etruscan, Roman, Arabian, 
Byzantine, Norman, or Renaissance influences Subordinate 
to those are the pictorial arts combined with sculpture and 
pottery, from earliest Egyptian, Greek, or Etruscan art to 
the frescoes and {laintiugs of medheval centuries ; and the 
rise of the art of the engraver, traceable through ancient 
chasing on metals, mediaeval niello- work, graven sepulchral 
brasses, and so on to the wood blocks, whence at length 
the art of printing with movable ty|>es originated. And 
as in the Old World so in the New, the progress of man 
is traceable from rudest arts of stone and copper to the 
bronze i>eriod of Mexico and Peru, where also architecture, 
sculpture, and pottery preserve for us invaluable materials 
for the elucidation of that prehistoric time which only 
came to an end there in the year 1492 a.d. 
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Heraldry is another element by means of which archteo- 
logy provides trustworthy canons of criticism in relation to 
written and unwritten medieval records. The seals and 
matrices, sepulchral sculptures, and engraved brasses, along 
with an extensive class of the decorations of ecclesiastical 
and domestic architecture, all supply evidence whereby 
names and dates, with confirmatory collateral evidence of 
various kinds, are frequently recoverable. From the same 
sources also the changing costume of successive periods can 
be traced, and thus a new light be tlirown on the manners 
and customs of past ages. The enthusiastic devotee is 
indeed apt at times to attach an undue importance to such 
auxiliary branches of study ; but it is a still greater excess 
to pronounce them valueless, and to reject the useful aids 
they are ca|>ab]o of affording. 

No less important are the illustrations of history, and 
the guides in the right course of research, which numis- 
matics supplies, both in relation to early and medimval 
times. But on this and other sections into which the 
study of anti(]uitios is divided, the requisite information 
will be found under the several heads of research. On 
many of those points the historian and tlio archmologist 
necessarily occupy the same field ; and indeed, when that 
primitive period wherein arehoiology deals with the whole 
elements of our knowledge regarding it, us a branch of 
inductive science, and not of critical history, is past, the 
student of antit^uities becomes to a groat extent the pioneer 
of the historian. He deals with the raw materials : the 
charters, deeds, wills, grants of land, of privileges or im- 
munities, the royal, monastic, and l)aronial accounts of 
expenditure, and the like trustworthy documents; by 
means of their ] palaeography, seals, illuminatioRs, and other 
evidence, he fixes their dates, traces out the genealogical 
relationships of their authors, and in various ways prepares 
and sifts the evidence which is to be employed anew by 
the historian in revivifying the |»ast. Architecture and all 
departments of the fine arts, in like manner, supply much 
evidence which, when investigated and systematised by a 
similar process, arlds valuable materials to the stock of the 
historian, and furnishes new sources for the illumination 
of post ages. Sucli is a sketch of the coinjirehensive in- 
vestigations embractid under the name of archaeology, 
which, carried on by many independent lal>ourors, and 
in widely varied fields of research, liave contributed im- 
fK>rtant chapters of human history, and revivified ages 
long buried in (oblivion, or at l^est but dimly seen through 
distorting media of myth and fable. (d. w.) 


CLASSICAL ARCIIACOLOGY. 


The province of classical arclueology is to investigate and 
determine the results of artistic activity among the Greeks 
and Romans, so far as that activity manifested itself in 
works of form and substance as opposed to the artistic 
expression of thought by unsubstantial means, as in the 
case of poetry or music. It ranges from the Greek temple 
as the highest form of artistic expression in this sense to 
the other extreme of the simplest object shaped for a pur- 
pose by human hands. A stone, rudely hewm with some 
design, an artificial tumulus, and common clay utensil, 
each r^resent, in a humble fashion, a thought artistically 
express^ in substance, and each reflect more or less accu- 
rately the artistic spirit of the time at which they were 
made. It ranges alw from the earliest examples of work- 
manship down throngh the historical periods of develop- 
ment and decline. 8o far classical archsralogy may properly 
be called a section of the general history of art. It owes 
Its independent position entirely to the peculiar circum- 
stances under which its investigatioiui are conducted. For 


example, when cuillod U|»on to determine the date of an 
inscription from the forms and disposition of its letters, 
which, as works of art, must reflect the taste of the period 
in which they were incised, it has to bring to War on the 
I question a knowledge of jiabeographical eccentricities. Or 
I when the date of a coin has to W fixed, the standard on 
I which it has been struck and the historical circumstances 
connected with it must be taken into consideration. Such, 
at least, is the practice of journals and societies devoted to 
classical archmology. On the other hand, recent writers 
I desire to confine these collateral inquiries to within the 
narrowest jicssible limits. Tliey have i^reed to dismiss 
altogether mythological researches, which in Gerhard’s 
time formed one of the principal occupations of archajo- 
logists. Most of them consent to epigraphy being classed 
under philology. With regard to numismatics, however, 
opinions are still divided as to whether it should be in- 
eluded under archteology, on the ground of the immense 
importance of coins as monuments of art, or whether, on 
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account of their historical value, the study of them should 
be classed under philology. A similar question has been 
raised regarding topography. (SeeConze, Ueberdie Bedeu- 
iung der cloimchm Archdologicy Wien, 1869 j Preller, 
Atugewdhlte Au/sdize^ pp. 384-425, Uber die tvisaenschaft- 
liche Behandlung der Archdologie; Stark, in the Philologue^ 
xiv. p. 645, and xvi. p. 85.) 

The material for the study of classical art consists of 
literary records and actual remains, among the former 
being included, though from another point of view be- 
longing to the latter class, the inscriptions which have 
been found incised on sculptures, or more frequently on 
the bases left behind in Greece as worthless by the plunder- 
ing Romans. The literary records have been collected by 
Overbeck, Antihe Schriftquellen^ Leipzig, 1868, and the 
inscriptions alone more recently by Hirschfeld, TituLi 
Statuariorum Sculjdorumqtiey Berlin, 1871. The actual 
remains may be arranged under the three classes of archi- 
tecture, sculpture, and painting, with the first mentioned 
being included the industrial arts, in which principles of 
construction were applied, e.g.y the furniture of temples 
and dwelling-houses, as opposed to the imitative arts. In 
the case of architecture proper, owing to the immovable 
nature of its monuments, dependence has to be placed on 
the trustworthiness of drawings and descriptions made on 
the spot by travellers. Sculpture, on the other hand, 
being comparatively easy of transport in all cases, and 
having been for centuries the object of extraordinary 
avidity among cultivated people, is now fairly represented 
in all its important stages in any one of the principal 
museums of Eurojje. Painting, in its highest sphere, may 
be said to exist only in the record supplied by the occasional 
statements of ancient writers. But those statements em- 
body the opinions of those whose judgment in regard to 
sculpture we have the means of verifying, and unless there 
wore reason to supi)ose that persons accustomed to exact 
the greatest refinement in sculpture were lightly gratified , 
in the matter of painting, their desultory remarks will 
furnish some idea of the ancient manner for which the 
remains of wall painting at Pompeii will serve as a founda- 
tion, though apparently executed by workmen rather than 
artists, and that at a time when the art had sunk to its 
lowest ebb. The skill in drawing attained by ordinary 
workmen is amply displayed in the painted vases. 

Without attempting to subject the history of art to 
systematic study, the Greeks and Romans nevertheless 
devoted much attention to special branches of it. The 
fruits of their labours have in great part perished; but 
from what remains, and from the notices of what is lost, 
it appears that their researches took the direction cither 
of explaining the principles of art, and especially those of 
architecture, or of collecting facts concerning artists and 
their works, or of describing the works of art which 
existed in this or that place, as in a catalogue. Of the 
first class of works we have lost all — and they were many — 
except Vitruvius. Of the second the losses are known to 
have been great, and, poor though the substitute for them 
undoubtedly is, wo are still fortunate in possessing such in 
the notices collected by Pliny in his Histoi'ia Naturalis, 
We have besides a long series of epigrams, for which there 
was no dearth of point, in the works of well-known artists. 
For a similar purpose the rhetoricians chose frequently to 
draw comparisons from or to describe works of art ; but 
owing to the object they had in view, they have left little 
that is of much practical good for the history of ancient art. 

The same applies to the epigrammatists. (See O. Benn- 
dorf, De Anthologice Orascas EpigrammatU quoz ad artes 
ipeetantf Bonn, 1862.) With regard to Pliny, it seems 
that, though himself destitute of all critical faculty in 
matters of art, he frequently drew his notices from excellent 


authorities. The third class of ancient writers on works of 
art were the Feriegetae, of whom only Pausanias survives 
(a.d. 160-180), his Ilept^yi^cris, in ten books, 

being of the highest value from an antiquarian point of 
view. For the criticism of art it brings little benefit. 

As to the fate of works of art during the early centuries 
of Christianity, the first record we possess is that of Nicetas 
Acominatus, of Chon® in Phrygia, who died in 1216 
{Narratio de StatuU Antiquie qme Franci poet captain^ 
anno 1204, GemstantinopoUmdestruxerunty Leipzig, 1830). 
In 1460 we have an anonymous description of Athens (Ta 
Biarpa koX BiSaa-Kakela tQv ^ABvfvwVy see L. Ross, Archdo- 
logische Aufsdtzey i. p. 245), from which may be gathered a 
tolerable idea of the deep ignorance of the times. In Rome 
the rule was to destroy as far as possible all ancient 
sculptures, except such as were in some way identified with 
Christianity. The reaction against this manner of proceed- 
ing at first took the form of collecting ancient sarcophagi 
for the modern purposes of burying-grounds. By the 15th 
and 16th centuries this taste h^ developed into an enthu- 
siasm, which spread even into the south of Germany, for the 
possession of ancient sculptures as models for the study of 
artists. In the beginning of the 17th century this enthu- 
siasm gave way to a habit of viewing ancient works of art 
only as so many illustrations of ancient beliefs and modes 
of life, a habit in which the French and the Dutch were 
distinguished, and of which the results are nowhere more 
apparent than in Montfaucon^s VAntiquite expliqv^e et 
representee en JfgureSy Paris, 1722, with its uncritical text 
and inaccurate engravings. The taste of the times pre- 
ferred literature to art, and accordingly the collection of 
ancient monuments, adapted to the illustration of classical 
writers, and especially the poets, was assiduously followed. 
A typical example of the one-sidedness of this tendency is 
to be seen in Spence’s Folymetisy or an Enquiry concerning 
the Agreement between the Worh of the Roman Poets and 
the Remains of the Ancient ArtistSy London, 1755, fol, A 
really valuable work of the period, however, was the collec- 
tion of passages in the ancient writers bearing upon artists, 
entitled Catalogue Artificuniy by Fr. Junius (Fran 9 oi 8 
Dujon), which retained the position of a standard work 
until supplanted by Sillig’s Catalogue Artificuniy Dresden, 
1827, which in turn held its ground until the appearance 
of H. Brunn’s Geschicfite der Griechischen Kilnstlery 2 vols., 
1853 and 1859. 

Up to the middle of the 17 th century no steps had been 
taken to visit and explore the monuments of Greece, The 
pioneers in this work were J. Spon, a physician of Lyons, 
and George Wheler, an Englishman, who travelled together 
in 1675-76 through Italy, Dalmatia, and Greece, and pub- 
lished each a separate account of their journey (J. Spon, 
Voyage dHtalUy de Dalrmtiay de Grice, ei du LevamJl, Lyon, 
1678; G. Wheler, Journey into Greece, London, 1682). 
In the year previous to their arrival in Greece, the Marquis 
de Nointel, French ambassador at the Porte, had paid a 
short visit to Athens, and set Carrey, a French artist, to 
work to draw the sculptures of the Parthenon and some 
of the buildings of the town. These drawings are now in 
the Biblioth^que at Paris, and though mostly sketched 
hurriedly, or from an awkward point of view, form an 
invaluable record of the sculptures of the Parthenon, 
destroyed shortly after (1687) by the bombardment of 
Athens by the Venetians under Morosini. 

The discovery of Herculaneum in 1720 and of Pompeii 
in 1748 opened a new era in tiie history of archeology. 
The antiquarian spirit gave way to an historical and 
scientific method, of which Count Caylus (Recueil dAn- 
tiquites, Paris, 1762-64, 7 vols.) may be regarded as the 
forerunner, and Winckelmann (1717-1768) as the actual 
founder. The fame of tiie latter rests on his two great 
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wofki — (l,)iibBOe9ekiekUderjrMmMde$AU0rtAmai,Drmden, 
1764» and with addittona, 1767; and (2.) Mimummti 
AfUiM IneditOf Roma, 1767, 2 vola foL It was in 
tha fonnar that ha elaborated his two theories — ^first, that 
the quality of artistic prodaotions is always in harmony 
with tha duuacter and tha arents of the times; an^ 
saoondly, that ideal beauty originates in the union of 
individmdly-beautiful forms obsenred singly and apart in 
nature, ^atevar may be said of the narrowness or want 
of precision in his artistic and philosophical speculations, 
it still stands to his great praise and renown that he was 
tha first to undertake a vigorous examination of the terms, 
beauty and ideal, in their relation to nature. It was 
through his influence that the history of the ancient art was 
introduced into the course of academical study by Heyne, 
that Qoethe, Lessing, and Herder turned each the force of 
his consummate genius to ancient art, and that the 
publication of ancient monuments with critical apf>aratus 
received a new impulse. Among the immediate disciples 
of Winckelmann were Zoega (1755-1809), Visconti (1751- 
1807), and Millin. After Winckelmann, the next history 
of ancient art that appeared was Meyer’s GesehichU dtr 
bildendm KiintU bet den Griechen und Rbmem^ Dresden, 
1824-36, 3 vols. ; contemiK)rary with which the only 
important contributions to the subject were those of C. A. 
Bottiger and Hirt. 

While German activity was engaged on theories of art 
based princi])ally on the monuments existing in Italy, a 
practical view of the subject was taken in England, the 
first issue of which was that Stuart and llovett went to 
Athens in 1751, and 8{>ent nearly three years in exploring 
and drawing its remains, the result a[)|>earing in the work 
Antiquitm of Aihen$^ vol. i., 1762; vol. ii., 1787 ; vol. iii., 
1794 ; and vol. iv., 1816. The task begun V)y them was 
taken up by the »^iety of Dilettanti (fountled 1734), 
whose first ex;>edition under Dr Chandler, Kevctt, and 
Pars, an artist, in Greece and Asia Minor, was productive 
of two works — (1.) Ionian AnHquitie$ (published in 1769, 
and again, largely increased by the researches of William 
Gell, in 1797); and (2.) Unedited AntiquitieM of Attica, 
1817. At this time. Lord Elgin, then British ambassador 
at the Porte, liad a large force of workmen employed in 
removing the sculptures of the Acropolis of Athens, which, 
after years of tossing hither and thither in London, at last, 
in 1816, found a resting-place in the British Museum, of 
which they continue to form the greatest ornament In 
1811-12 a number of English, German, and Danish 
travellers (Cockerell, Forster, Btackelberg, ^lier, Linckh, 
and Bronstedt) undertook the exploration of iEgina at 
their own expense, and were fortunate in the recovery of 
the sculptures of the temple of Athene, now in Munich. 

In 1812 the temple of Apollo Epicurius at Phigalia 
was explored by Cockerell, its sculptured frieze recovered 
and obtained for the British Museum, and its architecture 
elucidated in the still unapproached work of Cockerell, 
The Templee of Jupiter at JSpina, and of Apollo at Baute, 
near Phigalia^ 1860. Among the other researches under- 
taken about this period wer^— (1.) The French Expedi- 
tion sdentifique de la Moree, the chief result of which was 
the discovery of some fragments of the metopes of the 
temple of Zem at Olympia. (2.) The excavations on 
the Acropolis of Athensi directed by L. Ross, in 1834-36. 
(3.) The excavations of Angell and Harris on the Acropolis 
of Selinus in Sicily in 1822-23, resulting in the recovery 
of three scolptnr^ metopes of a very archiuc styles and 
fragments of three more metopes (&muel Angell and 
Thomas Harris, Sculptured Metopee of the Ancient City of 
SeUnm in Sieiiy, London, 1826, foL) (4.) The explor^ion 
of the same site by the duke id Serradifalco {L*AntiehiiA 
della SteUiOf Bder^ 1834X with the further gain of four 


metopes sculptured in a more advanced style (0. Benndorf, 

JHe McUpen von Sdinuni, Berlin, 1 873). These sculptures 
are in the Museum of Palermo. (5.) The extensive opera- 
tions in Etmria from 1828 onwards, the enormous spoils 
of which, consisting of painted vases, bronzes, Ac., M to 
the foundation of Sie Instituto di Corrispondenza Arche- 
ologioa at Rome, winch has continued uninterruptedly, with 
the support of the Prussian Government, its publication of 
Annali, Bulleitino, and Monumenti, furnishing a com- 
plete repertory of archaeological research up to the present 
day. (6.) The removal of the sculptures on the Acropolis 
of Xantiios (Fellows, Aeia Minor, 1839, and Travde in 
Lyeia, 1841), and the remains of the Mausoleum at Hali- 
carnassus (Newton, Hutory of Diecot^erieB, 4ro., 1862, and 
TraveU in the Lemnt, 1865), have been the principal 
additions of that class to our national collection, which, 
however, has been immensely enriched in objects of minor 
aitistic imjtortance, but of great archaeological interest, from 
excavations in Greece, at Camirus and Jalyssus in Rhodes, 
in Sicily, in the Oyrenaiea, and in Cyprus. In the Crimea 
the excavations of the Russian Government have brought 
very important treasures to light {AntiquitcB du BoBj)hoTe 
Cimmh^ien connerves au Mmee Imphial de VErmitage, 
Petersburg, 1854; ConipteB Eendus de la Commimon 
j ArclMogitpie, from 1859). 

The rapid and vast accumulation of new material after 
the time of Winckelmann required a new informing spirit. 

The first to assume this function was Thiersch, in three 
articles, “ Ueber die Epochen der bildenden Kunst unter 
den Griechen,” 1816, 1819, 1825, in which he endeavoured 
to prove the influence of the Egyptians and I'hamicians on 
early Greek art. Against him appeared K. O. Miiller, 
denying altogether an exoteric influence, und comjiaring 
the develojmicnt of Greek art to the organic development 
of plants, its various jssriods lacing coincident with the 
marked ;»eriods of ])olitical history. These ojiinions be 
pr()(K)unded first in a scries of articles {Kleine Schriften, ii, 
pp. 315-398), and afterwards in the celebrated Uandbuch 
der Arckdologie (1830; 2d ed. 1835; 3d ed. 1848, with 
additions by Welcker), which, with the [dates by OtNiterley 
(Denkmdler der altrn Kunet), is still unsurpassed in its 
kind. Muller's view has continued to be adopted by all 
the leading archceologists since his time, among whom may 
be here mentioned (terhard, Welcker, Otto Jahn, and the 
historians of art generally, Bchnaase, Kugler, and LUbke. 
Besides the Ilandhvch, however, with its additional volume 
of DenlnUiler by Wieseler, it is necessary, for the most recent 
information, to consult Brunn's Geechichte der Griechiichen 
KUnsUer, 2 vols. ; Overbeck’s Geechichle der Griechiichen 
2d ed., 1872; Friederichs’s Baueieine, lierlin, 1868; 

Kleine KunetundlnduBtrie, Berlin, 1 87 1 , by thesanie author ; 

G. Semper, Der Stil in den techniechen und iektonuchen Kilnr 
Mien, Munich, 1860-63; C. Bcitticher, Die TekUmik der 
llelUnen, 2d ed., Berlin, 1872-3; Helbig's Wandgtmidde 
Campaniene, 1868 ; vol. ii. of Schnaase’s Geeekichie der hiX- 
denden Kuntte ; Hribig's UnierBUchungen fiber die Wandge- 
nuUde Campanieps, 1873; the publications of the Institute di 
Corrispondenza Arcbeologica of Rome, and the Archtiolo- 
gieeke Zeitung of Berlin. It is not assumed that this list 
exhausts the number of books that may be consulted with 
profit ; but it is hoped that no essentially imjiortant work 
has been overlooked. 

Fir$t Period, 

The oldest remains of workmanship in Greece, if weEtrliaft 
except the series of stone implements discover^ within the 
last few years in various localities, are the ruined walls of 
Tiiynth and several other ancient citadels, the stupendous 
masonry of which, together with the primitive manner of 
oonsiraction by means of unhewn ^lygonal blocks of 
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immenae siae, led the later Greeks to believe that they had 
been the work of a mythical race of giants, Cyclopes, and 
to designate such masonry as Cyclopean. It was further 
said that these Cyclopes had come from Lycia, between 
which and Argolis, where the most remarkable of these 
walls are, there exbted (whatever may be the value of this 
belief) a very frequent intercourse in the heroic times. 
Pausanias (ii. 2*5, 8), speaking of the walls of Tirynth, 
which still, apparently, present the same aspect as when he 
saw them, remarks that the smallest of the blocks would 
be more than a load for a yoke of mules. Again (ix. 36, 5) 
he compares them with the pyramids of Egypt as regards 
the difficulty of the task of building and their colossal 
dimensions. Instead of the unsatisfactory Cyclopes, the 
Pelasgians, who preceded the Greeks in the occupation of 
the soil, are now accredited the authors of this primitive 
masonry, to which accordingly the much-abused term 
Pelai^ic is applied. Pausanias (L 28, 3) describes the 
oldest part of the walls of the Acropolis at Athens as the 
work of Pelasgic settlers there. In what relation of blood 
this race may have stood to the Greeks who succeeded 
them cannot be determined, but it is known that the 
Greeks adopted from them, among other religious beliefs 
and rites, those of Dodona ; and since even this primitive 
style of masonry commend^ itself to them for a time, the 
Pelasgians must be regarded as having in some degree 
assist in the artistic progress of their successors. The 
walls of Mycenae furnish an example of the fine skill with 
which the Greeks afterwards employed the Pelasgic construc- 
tion, the blocks of stone being carefully joint^ and hewn 
on the outer surface, while the interior of the wall is filled 
up with mortar and small stones. Mycenae claimed to be 
one of the very oldest towns of Greece, and its walls may 
fairly be regarded as the oldest known monument of Greek 
workmanship. A considerable advance of skill is notice- 
able in the masonry of the treasure-houses {theBauri)^ or 
dome-shaped and partly subterraneous buildings, which 
occur in several districts of Greece, and of which the 
treasury of Atreus (so named by Pausanias) at Mycense 
is a typical example. It is built of circular courses of 
evenly hewn and jointed stones, the courses narrowing 
towards the top, and there held together by a keystone. 
It is not, however, an instance of vaulting in the true 
sense. The most remarkable features in the building are — 
first, the pilasters and tablets of coloured marble, decorated 
with a peculiar style of ornament, the elements of which 
are spirals and zigzags ; and secondly, the sheets of bronze 
with which the interior walls were plated. Of the latter 
little more than the nails have been found with which they 
were attached. Of the former a number of fragments, 
some of which are now in the British Museum, have come 
to light. The disposition, and especially the profusion of 
ornament which they display, differ strikingly from the 
^ simplicity of Greek work as we know ^ And have given 
rise to a theory which is now accepted iif^broved, that the 
OomiectioD Greeks at this time must have been 8troBj||^ influenced by 
the example of Oriental artists (Schnaa8%ji(rC6cAtcAte der 
td srt***^' hitdendm KUrutm, ii., fig. 28, Diisseldorf, l|fi6). Mean- 
time, it is a fact of the first importance that tn j p building, 
which Pausa n ias appears to have had good grounds for 
naming the treasury of Atreus, and thus muiig nj n g it to 
the heroic age before the time of Homer, furnishes a 
remarkable illustration of the descriptions of princely 
palaces given by the poet, according to whom the walls 
were plated with dazzling bronze, and the cornices, pillars, 
and doors enriched with work in other metals. When, 
therefore, a building in the remains of which a complete 
•bsenoe Greek simplicity and a powerful suggestion of 
Oriental influence have been unanimously recognised, was 
found to oorre^Kiad accurately with the descriptions of 


Homer, it was both time to inquire whether the frequent 
notices of works of art in his pages also pcunt in the same 
direction, and reasonable to assume that his testimony 
elsewhere in matters of art was equally reliable. From 
the poet^s evidence on the condition of art in his time we 
gather that the various processes of working in gold, 
silver, iron, tin, and bronze were known, with the exception 
of casting and soldering in the last-mentioned material, 
and of welding iron. Wood and ivory were carved and 
jointed, the art of pottery was known, and weaving and 
embroidery, the foundation of pictorial art, were practised. 
We hear of richly-ornamented articles of furniture, armour, 
and dresses. We read of therc^croiv, xaXiccv?, andcncvroro/iov. 
Occasionally the names of particular artists are mentioned, 
as of Tychius, who made the shield of Ajax vii. 222), 

and of Icmalius, who made Penelope’s chair (OdyBBey^ xix. 
60). On the other hand, the work of amateurs is often 
praised, as the couch made by Odysseus (OdyBBey^ xxiii. 
189), and the figured garments worked by Andromache 
and Helena {Ili^ iii. 125, and xxii. 441). When the 
workmanship of an object is of surpassing beauty and the 
artist unknown, as in the case of the Sidonian crater 
{OdyBBey^ iv. 617), it is ascribed to the artist god Hephmstus, 
to whom also the same honour is done when the work, as 
in the case of the shield of Achilles, was a poetic creation. 
That Homer should in the same breath spf^ of an object 
as Sidonian and the work of a Greek god, is a singular 
mistake, which would hardly have been committed had the 
articles imported from the Phoenicians differed in style 
from articles of the same class produced by native work- 
men. So far, artistic feeling seems to have been directed 
exclusively to the decoration of objects of daily use. It had 
not yet aspired to the production of one object which could 
rest on its merits as a mere work of art,-— as, for example, 
a statue. We have, indeed {Iliads vi. 301), mention of a 
statue of Pallas at Troy; but the fact tl^t women are 
described as placing drapery on its knees is sufficient proof 
of its having been a mere rude Xoanon, such as we find 
frequently represented on the painted vases. The same 
phenomenon occurs in the remains of Assyrian art, among 
which, with all the wealth of sculpture in relief and of the 
highest excellence, there are only three or four statues, and 
those of such exceeding rudeness that we are compelled to 
suppose that they were intended to be draped like the figure 
of Pallas just mentioned. We have seen that the ornaments 
of the treasury of Atreus at Mycenae pointed clearly to an 
Oriental origin. It is agreed that the relief of two rampant 
lions from above the gateway to the citadel of Mycenae 
(Milner’s Denkmdler der altm Kwui)^ which is the solitary 
existing instance of Greek sculpture from about Homeric 
times, is of an Oriental character in the composition, in 
the flatness of the relief, and in the design of the pillar 
which stands between lions. We find further, as was 
pointed out by Layard {Nineveh^ Appendix), among the 
many remains of the inferior arts from Nineveh, illustra- 
tions of the references to such matters in Homer, which are 
admirable in themselves, and are found nowhere else, ex- 
cept occasionally in the oldest Etruscan tombs. Now, as 
Aiuyrian art readied its culmination by about the 9th cen- 
tury B.C., we may assume that^ contemporary with Homer, 
it was being practised with gnat activity. On the testi- 
mony of Herodotus we know that Assyrian wares were 
imported into Greece by the Phcenidigs and sold in the 
heroic times ; and, on the testimony of Homer, these same 
Phcenicians were in the habit of selling oosUy artides of 
furniture and dress to the Greeks of 1^ time. Of early 
Phoenician art, however, we have no authentic remains^ 
nor indeed any proof of its having had an indepen 40 nt 
existence at any time. We know the Fhoenicisiis mainly as 
traders, and it is highly probable that in matters of ait ^etr 
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tnde kj dikd j betwMa tlM Aiijriaiit OD tke mM 
ih« on the other. waa the FhoBoiciiiia^’’ aeys 
Vmn{J>UKwdbdHimiert Mfincfaeiii 1868)» ** who brought 
from the Eaet to the Greeks an alphabet which they 
modified and employed for a iangoage peeoliar to them- 
aelees ; and it was the Phoenicians who brought to them 
from the same quarter an alphabet, so to speak, of art, 
which they also modified and employed for a language of 
art equally their own.** He proceeds to define this alpha- 
bet of art as consisting of a knowledge of the processes of 
wearing and embroidery, of working in wood, ivory, and 
the various metals, with the exception of casting in bronie 
— with which and with sculpture in marble, which he also 
excludes, commenced the art of statuary, and commenced, 
therefore, the independence of true Greek art Besides 
these processes of working, the Greeks derived from the 
same source at least some of the decorative patterns which 
we find in use in later times, though greatly modified. 
But, above all, they obtained from the Assyrians that 
manner of sculpture in low flat relief, and in parallel hori- 
xontal bands, which they appear to ^ve practised almost 
exclusively down to the 7th century B.C., — that is, down 
to the collapse of the Assyrian empire, — and after that to 
have retained as one of the charms of their architecture. 
If, then, an intercourse such as is assumed actually took 
place in Homer’s time between the Greeks and the 
Assyrians, who were then artistically in a very advanced 
condition, it will be necessary, before lightly calling the 
shield of Achilles a poetic dream, as has frequently been 
done, to see whether the poet may not have had before his 
mind some manner of a counterpart for it in Assyrian art. 
We need not suppose that such a shield ever existed. But 
a poet cannot create out of nothing ; and it is clear from 
his division of the shield into five concentric bands, resem- 
bling the large bronze shields found at Cwre some years 
ago in a tomb of very high antiquity, that he had be- 
fore his mind the customary arrangement of ornaments 
in works of this kind. Now, on an Assyrian bronze bowl 
in the British Museum (Layard, plate 61), which exactly 
resembles in shape and is of about the same size as a 
boss of a shield, we have a representation of the earth 
and heavens which very strikingly recalls the decoration 
of the boss on the shield of Achilles ; while in the com- 
paratively few remains of Assyrian sculpture we have 
cities at war, cities at peace, and many scenes from daily 
life, which vividly illustrate the Homeric description of 
the shield (see Brunn, Die Kwut hei Hmtxer^ who deals 
with the various subjects in detail). It should be 
observed, however, that though the evidence of the 
Homeric poems and the remains of Greek art from the 
Homeric age both point to an As 83 nian influence, the 
Greeks of later times looked rather to Egypt as the land 
whence their ancestors had experienced their first impulse 
both in religion and in art They believed that De^us, 
the first Greek sculptor who knew how to give movement 
to his figures, and was regarded as the father of Greek 
sculpture, had learned his art in Egypt Diodorus of 
Sicily asserted that Teledes and Theodorus of Samus had 
visit^ Egypt, and on their return executed a statue of 
Apollo in the Egyptian style for a temple in Samus, each 
having made a half of it, and that apart from the other. 
Strabo (p. 806) compares the old Gredk sculpture with the 
Egyptian; while Fuuanias in several traces (iL 19, 3; iy. 
32, 1) speaks of Egyptian statues in Greek templi^ or (L 
42, 8; viL 5, 5) of statues resembling the E^ptiw in style. 
A 0 Doi^g to another theory, the mfluence of Egypt on 
Greek art, though admitted, is relegated to the time of 
ftammetichus, in whose service it is known many Greek 
mercenaries were employed, and through whose inclination 
tewaidstheOreeksanactiveintereoatse^wang np between 


the two countries. Among the Greeks who visited Egypt 
at that time were Thales, Cleobulus, Solon, and Pythagoras. 

Of the connection which is assumed to have existed is 
between the earliest monuments of Greek art and the con- AiiaMinor. 
temporary art of Assyria, evidence is cited from remains 
of undoubtedly early workmanship in the countries of 
Asia Minor, Lyoia, Lydia, and Phrygia, of which the two 
latter were intimately associated with tbe oldest traditions 
and religious beliefs of Greece. The peculiar feature of 
Lyoian art is its tombs out in the rock, of which the oldest 
class are direct imitations of wooden structures such as we 
may conceive the primitive temples of an Oriental race to 
have been. In Phrygia we have another class of rock-cut 
tombs of very remote antiquity, of which that of Midas 
(Semper, Der Stil, L p. 429) is ^e best preserved example. 

Here the style of decoration is obviously derived from 
Assyrian tapestry. In Lydia we have tombs again, 
but they are in the form of immense tumuli, — as, for 
instance, that of Alyattes near Sardis, which astonished 
Herodotus by its size, being 1300 feet in diameter at the 
base, and over 250 feet high. Similar tumuli occur 
among the old Chaldeans. 

With the immigration of the Dorian race commenced PronvMCf 
the development of an independent style of architecture in 
Greece, the first step apparently being the invention of a 
house supported by columns as the design for a temple. 

From the description given by Pausanias (v. 16) of one of 
these early Doric temples — ^that of Hera at Olympia, erected 
shortly after the Dorian immigration — we gather that it had 
the form of a temple in antis, surrounded by columns, and 
with not only a pranaos led into by two columns, but also 
a similar chamber at the back. One of the two columns 
of this latter chamber was of wood, ap|)areiit]y a reminis- 
cence of a former style of construction in that material. 

About the same time originated also, it is supposed, the 
Ionic order, which though presenting a certain Asiatic 
richness of ornament strongly opposed to the severe sim- 
plicity of the Doric, was still a pure Greek invention. 

The fact of It having first appeared among the Greeks of 
Asia Minor is enough to account for its admission of a 
greater softness and flow of lines than was admitted in 
the Doric. With the new movement in architecture a 
fresh imjjetus was given to the art of sculpture. At first Soulptiin. 
the reports sound somewhat fabulous, — as, for example, 
that in which Butades the Corinthian potter is described 
as havii^ hit on the idea of modelling a face in clay and 
baking it along with his vases. Butades himself, however, 
is an historical person, and Corinth is known to have been 
a flourishing seat of potters and other artists as early as 
the time of the tyrant Cypselus (650 B.c.), through whose 
oppression it is said the artists, Eucheir, Diopus, and 
Eugrammus emigrated to Etruria, which afterwardft became 
celebrated for its sculptures in tenrarootta. At the com- 
mission of Cypselus, or of his successor Periander, a colossal 
statue of Jupiter was executed at Connth, and dedicated at 
Olympia. ]^t the most remarkable specimen of early 
•capture, presumably Corinthian, was the cheat in which 
the infant Cypselus was concealed, and of which a detailed 
descrip^ is given by Pausanias (v. 17, 5, fol.). The 
chest, itself of cedar, was ornamented with a wealth of 
figures in gold and ivory, arranged in parallel horizontal 
bands, and representing heroic legends and scenes from 
daily life^ the names cd the individual figures being in- 
scribed bousirophedon, that is, in the manner characteristic 
of early times, and in what Pausanias calls very ancient 
letters. The Francis vase in Florence (Mmumenii dtW 
InatibUodi CorreMponde^ iv. pis. 54-58) 

gives a tolerable notion of what the composition roust have 
been. Artistic activity was not then confined to Corinth. 

A sdiool of sculpture in marUe existed in Chius as early 
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«A 860 B.C.I and there also Glaucus is said to have dis> 
corered the art of welding iron (692 b.c.), the substitute 
for which had previously been nails. At this period we 
have frequent mention of splendid metal utensils, as, for 
instance, the enormous cauldron (Herodotus, iv. 152), with 
projecting gryphons^ heads and a support formed of kneel- 
ing figures, seven ells in height. As the oldest example 
of sculpture in bronze which he had seen, Fausanias 
{iii 17, 6) describes a statue of Jupiter at Sparta, the 
work of Clearchus of Rhegium, whom some called a pupil 
of Daedalus. It was made of plates of bronze, beaten out 
to express the whole figure, and then fastened together 
with fine nails, the arts of soldering and of casting being 
still unknown. Of sculpture in this manner we possess 
only one example, the bronze bust found at Polledrara, near 
Vulci, and now in the British Museum. Throughout this 
early period the statues or images of deities seem to have 
retained their helpless primitive form, feelings of piety 
and gratitude being apparently expressed rather in gifts of 
metal utensils to the temples than in statues of the gods as 
in later times. No such statues exist now, but we have 
sufficient evidence of their want of artistic merit in the 
numerous representations of them which occur on the 
painted vases of a later period, when the sanctity of a spot 
is frequently indicated by such a figure. Apparently to 
this early and as yet barely historical period belongs a 
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class of painted vases decorated with figures of animals 
and flowera arranged in parallel horizontal bands, and there- 
fore both in the choice and disposition of the decorations 
premting a marked instance of Assyrian influence. From 
their shape it appears that many of these vases were made 
to hold precious liquids, such as perfumes ; and it is very 
probabla that they were imported from the East with those 
perfumes, the names of wluch in the Greek language have 
an obvious Oriental origin. A considerable advance is 
noticeable in a second class of these vases, in which 
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the human figure is introduced as the principal subject 
in the decoration, the designs being in general chosen 
from the heroic legends of Greece. These vases still 
retain the shape of the former class, the method of 
disposition in parallel bands, and the choice of sub- 
ordinate ornaments. The names of the heroes are frequently 
written beside them, and sometimes the artist adds his own 
name. The alphabet in which these names are written is 
the old Corinthian, and hence the vases in question are 
also styled Corinthian. As to their date, it is agreed that 
they cannot be later than 620 b.c. With the introduction 
of the human figure as the subject most worthy of artistic 
rendering, commenced in vase painting also the independ- 
ence of the potter*s art in Greece (Brunn, Prohleme in der 
Geschickte der VasenmeUerei). 

I Second Period, 

From the date of the earliest historical notices of sculp- 
tors, backward to that usually assigned to the Homeric 
poems, there is an interval of several centuries, during 
which it would at first sight appear that the art of sculp- 
ture had made no sensible advance, if indeed it had not 
declined. This being improbable, an explanation must be 
sought for, either with Ulrichs {Die Anfdnge der Griechr 
ischen Kunetlergesckichtey Wurzburg, 1871) in the con- 
fusion which seems to reign among the dates of the earliest 
sculptors, or with Brunn (Die Kunat bei Jlomer) in the 
theory that the art of sculpture in Greece during that 
interval was, like the contemporary art of Assyria, strictly 
confined to working in relief, and that in this direction it 
may well have made steady progress, though particular 
artists are not singled out for praise. It is with sculpture 
in the round, and with some particular invention, as that of 
welding iron or casting bronze, or vdth some new technical 
procedure, as the working of marble, that the first records 
of artists begin. With regard to the confusion in the dates 
of these records, it is true that in ancient times the artistic 
faculty was banded down in certain families, among whom 
there was also a partiality for certain names. But to 
assume on the strength of this, as Ulrichs does, that later 
I writers, finding a recurrence of the same name, generally 
identified it with the most distinguished and hence pro- 
bably the latest of the artists who bore it, is a means of 
peopling an apparent void which ought to be supported 
with better evidence than that which Brunn has contro- 
verted at almost every point. For example, in treating of 
Theodoras of Samus, of whom it is said that he invented 
the process of casting in bronze, and supposed that he was 
a contemporary of Polycrates, Ulrichs argues that there 
must have been two artists of that name (and suggests that 
there may have been several), because the one who invented 
bronze-casting must have lived before 576 b.g., previous to 
which date this art may be inferred to have b^n known 
from the remark of Herodotus (v. 82), that the Epidaurians 
were ordered by an oracle to obtain figures of Damia and 
Auxesia, not V but ^vAov. Why x^Xicov 

should not refer to hammered as well as to cast bronze, 
Brunn is unable to see. Again, it was Theodorus of Samus 
who built the substructure of the temple of Diana at 
Ephesus, and Ulrichs is at a loss to conceive how the people 
of that town could have remained till 576 b.o. witWt a 
temple worthy of their goddess. That the previous temple 
^ unworthy of Diana cannot be proved by us, who are 
ignorant of the feelings of the Greelm in these matters, and 
who are aware that Jupiter himself had not even in his 
favourite Olympia a great temple till 456 b.c. 

The view taken by Brunn is, as has been said, that until 
the invention of casting in bronze the Greek sculptors eon- 
tinued to work in relief except when images were required 
for the purposes of worship, and that in these cases, whether 
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the figure was of wood, stone^ or bronie, the rude helpleae 
fonn of ancient timea was preserved. Stimulated, it may 
be supposed, by the achievements of the newly-invented 
art, sculptors now began to look to the possibility of pro- 
ducing in marble also a resemblance to the human figure 
in its substantial roundness. The scene of the first success 
in this direction was Chius, where a family which for three 
generations (Melas, Micciades, and Archermus) had been 
celebrated for its workers in marble, was at this time 
represented by the brothers Bupalus and Athenis. Works 
from their hands were to be seen in their native place, in 
Delus, lasus, and Smyrna, and consisted, so far as we 
know, of draped figures of goddesses, with the one memor- 
able exception of a statue by Bupalus intended as a carica- 
ture of the poet Hipponax, which was set up in Clazo- 
menm. The poet took his revenge by circulating some 
verses which stung the sculptor so severely as to drive him 
to suicide by hanging. The school of Chius had a rival in 
that of Magnesia on the Mseandcr, at the head of which 
was Bathycies, whose fame is associated with the reliefs 
and figures on the colossal throne of Apollo at Amyclm 
(Pausanias, iii. 18, 9; Overbeck, Gtwih d, Griech, PlaBtiky 
L p. 86). He and a number of his pupils or assistants 
had been purposely invited to the task, and what they 
accomplished was probably the best that could then be 
done, however short of the standard of later times it 
may have fallen in the eyes of Pausanias. One noticeable 
fact is, that after completing their work, they left behind 
portraits of themselves, and this, in connection with the 
portrait of Hlp{K>nax, may serve to show that sculptors had 
already begun to direct their attention to the individual 
features of the human face. As to the date of Bathycies, 
Pausanias was uncertain and modern critics are divided, 
some supposing him to have left Magnesia before its de- 
struction, 636 B.C., others on the occasion of its capture by 
the Persians, 546 b.c. Xu favour of the latter date is the 
statement (Pausanias, iii. 10, 8) that the gold received 
from Croesus (563-549 B.c.) by the Lacedaemonians was 
made a gift of by them for the decoration of the figure of 
Apollo at Amyclse. 

The new phase of art thus entered on, according to 
tradition, by the lonians, was now taken up vigorously by 
the Boric sculptors, among whom the first to attain dis- 
tinction were DipcBnus and Scyllis, natives of Crete, and 
members of the ancient guild of sculptors there, which 
took its name from the mythic Daedalus. Leaving Crete, 
they settled in Sicyun, probably on the invitation of the 
tyrant Clisthenes, and were there commissioned to execute 
at the public cost a group of statues of deities. Their 
work was, however, interrupted by a disagreement which 
ended in the artists having to leave the town. They estab- 
lished themselves in .^tolia, and were allowed to remain 
there until, a plague having fallen on Sicyon, the oracle 
traced it to the wrath of the gods at seeing their statues 
incomplete. Dipoenus and Scyllis were recalled, and 
finish^ their work at a greatly increased price, from which 
it may be inferred, perhaps, that the original dispute lay in 
the matter of payment. Among the many sculptures 
which they execute in Sicyon and other Greek towns, as 
Cleonas, Argus, Tirynth, and Ambracia, some, it is said, 
were of wo^ and ivory, a combination of material which 
may be regarded as having suggested the chryselephandne 
scnlptore of later times (Hiny, xxxvl 4, 9, 14 ; Pausanias, 
il 15, 1; 22, 5; Brunn, Guck, d. Gritck KuntUtr^ L p. 43). 
For determining their date, we have a passage of PUny 
in which he says, Primi omnium indaruenmt mannore 
•cnlpeado;^addi^ Before Cyras ascended the throne of 
abont 576 b.c.^’ From their school proceeded 
Dorydidas and Dontas, who executed several figures and 
graope of deities in cedar and gold at Olympia for the 


Hermum and the treasuries' of the Epidaurians and 
Megarssans; Clearchus of Bhegium, who worked in 
bronee; and Tectfeus and Angelion, from whom Callon, 
the celebrated ASginetan sculptor, learned his craft. As 
a work of Tectmus and Angelion, Pausanias (il 32, 6 j ix. 

35, 3) mentions a figure of Apollo at Delus, representing 
the g^ in a rigid attitude, the upper arms close to the 
sides and the fore-arms advanced, in his right hand a bow, 
and in his left a diminutive group of the three Graces. 
Contemporary with Doryclidas were Smilis of iEgina 
and Gitiades of Sparta, the former of whom is known to 
have executed a group of the Horse, to be placed with a 
figure of Themis by Doryclidas. From his hand was 
also a figure of Hera at ^mus. Gitiades, who was at 
once sculptor, architect, and poet^ erected the temple of 
Athene Chalkioikos, and made the figure of the goddess for 
it. The temple was coated with plates of bronse, on 
which were reliefs representing scenes from the legends of 
Hercules and Perseus, and from mythical incidents, among 
them being the birth of Athene. 

Turning now to the remains of Greek sculpture, Bemsinlng 
which may with more or less certainty be assigned tox^lp^uiwi 
the period in which the foregoing sculptors were at 
work, we begin with the three metopes from the oldest 
of the temples on the Acropolis of Selinus, in Sicily, 
which up to now have been regarded as furnishing the 
first authentic, and as yet the clearest, glimpse of that 
early stage of Greek art when the foreign elements with 
which it had grown up were being fast eliminated, and 
the basis laid of a perfectly independent art. It is not 
within the range of absolute proof, though it is nearly so, 

I that these metopes belonged to the temple erected by the 
Selinuntians soon after their settlement as colonists, 651 
B.C., or, os others prefer, 628 (Benndorf, Die Metopm 
von Selinuni), They are sculptured in tufa, and represent 
— (1), Perseus cutting off the bead of Medusa in the 
presence of Athene ; (2), Hercules carrying the Ccr- 
coj)eB, bound by the heels, over his shoulders ; and (3), a 
quadriga to the front. In the first two, while the move- 
ment proceeds from left to right, the faces are all turned 
broadly to the front, as if looking to the spectator for 
applause. It may be that the artist, in thus rendering the 
grimness and grotesqueness of his subjects with a more 
staring and vivid efiect, bad recourse, as is argued, to an 
innovation on the older manner of representing the figures 
altogether in profile. This much appears to be certain, 
from the minute attention which bo has devoted to the 
structure of the knees, the lower parts of the legs, the feet, 
and the movement of the flesh on the shoulders, that the 
loss of half a face, entailed by a position in profile, would 
have grieved him. The drapery is stiff, and studiously 
arranged in neat folds, which are not always produced by 
the manner in which it is worn. The hair is disposed in 
a system of circular locks independent of each other. The 
ftroportions of the figures vary considerably, thou^ uni- 
formly characterised by a solidity and heaviness which, 
from the similar appearance of Doric columns, has been 
designated as Doric in style. The remains of colour found 
on these sculptures showed that the »gis of Athene had 
been sketched on the breast with a reddish brown, and 
that the same colour had been applied to the ground of 
the relief. The nueander pattern on the broid fold of 
Athene’s chiton was painted brown, her eyes and eyebrows 
black. The eyes of the Gorgon were r^. The folds of 
the short chiton worn by Hercules were partially left to be 
indicated by colour. The muscles are strongly exaggerated, 
so as to mark the extraordinary physical strength attri- 
buted to the heroes of the sulject. 

Maikedly contrasting with these metopes is a marble 
relief found in Samothrace in 1790^ and now in thelxmvrs^ 
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dutingtiiihed for the flatness of the figures, which present 
the appearance of sections of men (Friederichs, BavMeim^ 
L p. 18). The subject, as we learn from the names in- 
scribed by each figure, consists of Agamemnon seated, with 
the herald Talthybius, and Epeius, the sculptor of the 
wooden horse, standing behind him. The figtu^ are lean 
and spare compared with those of Selinus ; the folds of 
the draperies are merely indicated, and appear to have 
been completed in colour. The character of the inscrip- 
tions, which are in the old Ionian dialect, corresponds with 
that of the early vases. That this relief cannot be later 
than 500 b.c. there is no doubt ; but all means of deter- 
mining its date beyond that period fail. Nor is it safe 
to assign it higher antiquity than the Selinus metopes, 
on the ground that the figures are all in profile ; for a 
position in profile was by no means an invariable char- 
acteristic of early sculpture, as may be seen by reference 
to fig. 2, in which are given two examples of the ez- 
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tremely early gold ornaments from Camirus in the British 
Museum, in all of which the figures are placed full to the 
front (Millingen, Ancient Uwdiitd Monuments^ ii. pi. 1 ; 
Miiller, DenknUiler^ pi. 11, No. 39). From the sacred 
way le^ing up to the temple of the Branchidm at Miletus 
there are ten marble statues of seated figures now in the 
British Museum, for which they were obtained by C. T. 
Newton. Apart from their importance as works of art 
assignable to this early period, one of them possesses the 
additional interest of ^ing, as we learn from the inscrip- 
tion on it, a portrait of Clmres, a ruler of the neighbouring 
Teichioi^ The other important examples of sculpture in 
this period are~-(l), the architrave of the temple at Assus, 
in the Tread (Fri^erichs, Baueteiney i p. 9) ; (2), three 
statues of Apollo — one found at Thera, and now in Athens, 
the second found at Tenea, and now in Munich, the third 
in the British Museum, where it is known as the Strang* 
ford Apollo. All thr^ stand in the Egyptian manner, 
r^^ the weight of the body on both legs. The head 
aits rigidly on the shoulders, the brow retires, the eyes pro- 
ject and slope inward towards the nose, the lips are close, 
and the comers of the mouth turned up, producing some- 
thing like a smile. The hair appears to have been com- * 
pleted with colour (Overbeck, Geech, i Grieek. Plaetik, 
2d ed., L fig. 8 ; Friederich^ Baueteine^ i, p. 5). 
fiftro^Mct In the course of our notice of this early period certain 
faotiliave assumed a prominence which c^ for remark. 

it is to be obMired that the earliest important 
aeiio^^ sculpture arose in the islands, partieuhtfly the 
UaadaofOhiusiOret^and Jigina^ Towhateixenmstance 
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this was due-— whether, for example, to a more active 
mtercourse with Oriental nations— remains unexplained. 

Next to the islands^ the coast of Asia Minor, Magna 
QrsBcia, and Sicily were productive of artists. From 
Crete ^e new impulse spread to the Peloponnesus, Sicyon, 
Argus, and Corinth. Secondly, for some reason, the 
sedptors then mostly worked in pairs. Thirdly, the 
various materials— bronze, marble, wood and ivoiy, and 
gold and ivory— were already in use as in later times. 
Fourthly, the subjects were— (1), religious and mythologi- 
cal, the epos being the main source ; and (2), portraits and 
statues of successful athletes. Indvidud artists had at 
last begun to assert their peculiarities in the conception 
of the human form. They had begun to give up those 
general types which bear ^e same resemblance to a man 
as does his shadow cast by the sun. In the infancy of 
art, as in the early morning, the shadows are grotesque. 

As it advances they improve, till at noon the shadow is 
lost in the living figure. 

In the earlier part of our period it is to be observed that School 
the Dorian race still continued to furnish the sculptors of Sicyon. 
distinction, but the main centres of the art were now in 
the Peloponnesus instead of the islands. In Sicyon the 
reputation acquired by Dipoenus and Scyllis was enlarged 
by CanachuB, whose works were spoken of in later times 
(Cicero, Brut 18, 70) as models of the severe restrained 
style of the early schools. Statues of deities were his 
favourite subjects. His material consisted sometimes of 
wood, as in the figure of Apollo Ismenius at Thebes (Fau- 
sanias, ix. 10, 2) ; sometimes of gold and ivory, as in the 
figure of Aplbodite at Sicyon (Paiisanias, ii. 10, 4) ; and 
sometimes of bronze, as in his celebrated statue of Apollo 
Philesius at Miletus, which is said to have differed from 
the Apollo at Theb^ only in the material. A figure of 
Apollo answering in general terms to the description of 
this statue, occurs on certain coins of Miletus and in 
a remarkable bronze statuette in the British Museum. 

The attitude of the statuette is stiff, but less pervaded with 
rigidity than, for example, the Apollo of Tenea. The form, 
wLch is quite nude, shows an advance in the study of 
proportions. The shoulders are still square, but the chest 
is much fuller, and apparently rendered as if with a reminis- 
cence of its expansion and heaving after athletic exertion. 
Canachus worked with his brother Aristocles, also a 
sculptor , of high reputation, though of his worlm all we 
know is that he took part with Ageladas in the execution 
of three statues of Muses. 

The schools of Argus and .£gina appear to have mostly Schoo 
confined themselves to working in bronze. At the head^^ 
of the former stood Ageladas, whose principal reputation 
consists in his having been the instructor of the three 
great masters, Myron, Polydetus, and Phidias. Nine of his 
works are mentioned, including two statues of Zeus, but no 
description of his style is add^ nor is anything regarding 
it to inferred from the very diverse manner of his three 
great pupils. His date falls between 508 and 452 B.a Aigus 
had ahK) Aristomedon, Glancus, and Dionysius. In .^E^g^ Sohoo 
where the quality of the bronze (.£ginetica aeris tempera- 
tura— PUny, JIT. iT., zzxiv. 2, 5, 10 ; 8, 19, 75), as w^ as 
the arristic ezoeU^oe of its sculptors, obtamed a wide 
recognition, the first name of importance is that of CUlon, 
a pupil, as has been said, of Teotasus, and Angelion of 
Sicyon, and a oontempoiaiy of Canachus (Fausanias, vii 
18, 10), with whom, in respect of the severity of his style, he 
has bm compared. Of his worksvwe know only of a 
statue of Athene at Treezene, and a tripod wilh a figure . 
of Cora at Amyolm. Possibly, like his contemporaries, his 
chief study was that of the findy-developed forms of cno* 
oessful athletes. Greatly beyond him m distmetioii wii 
Onatas, under whose hi^ the art of JBgina achieved a 
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raputitioii iriueh wai perbipi only aorpMsed by of 
Atbrasi and, owing to the p^tical odUapoe of the island, 
was never ofaeeored by the inferiority of later achoola Hie 
works, which appear to have been mostly of bronae, con- 
sisted of large compositioiis as well as single statues of 
gods and heroes. After Onatas we have Anaxagoras, who 
was employed by the united Greek states to execute the 
bronae statue of Zeus (15 feet high) for Olympia, in com- 
memoration of the battle of Platsoss. On the same occa- 
sion the Greeks dedicated two other works of art — a bronae 
statue of Poseidon (10^ feet high) for his temple on the 
Isthmus ; and a golden tripod, standing on a bronae support 
formed of three serpents, for the entrance of the temple 
at Delphi. In both cases the names of the artists 
are unrecorded, and probably it will not be wrong to 
assume that they also were of ifigina. The golden tripod 
was melted down during the Phocian war ; but the sup- 
port remained in $itu ^ the time of Constantine, by 
whose orders it was removed to Constantinople and placed 
in the Hippodrome, where it still stands. In 1855 the 
earth which had accumulated round its base was removed 
by C. T. Newton, and the names of the Greek states 
inscribed on it revealed. (Newton, Travels in the Levant^ ii. 
p. 25. For the discussion raised on the antiquity of this 
monument, see Friederichs, Bausieine^ i. p. 64.) 

In Athens we find in this period Endoeus, of whom the 
scanty records permit us to know almost nothing, and 
Antenor, the author of a bronze group representing tiie 
Tyrannicides, Harmodius and Aristogiton, and erected in 
the Agora at the foot of the Acropolis. That these figures 
were executed shortly after the incident which they were 
intended to commemorate, 550 B.C., is very probable. It is 
recorded that Xerxes carried them off to Susa in 480 B.C., 
and that they were restored to Athens by Alexander, or 
Seleucus, or Antiochxis. In the meantime, to repair the loss, 
two sculptors, Oritius and Nesiotes, were employed to re- 
place the group (Pausanias, i. 8, 5 ; Arrian, Exped, Alex, 
iii. 16, 7 ; vil 19, 2 ; Pliny, xxxiv. 19, 70). Whether the 
new sculptors were expect^ to reproduce the composition 
and the style of the lost figures — as, for example, Onatas did 
in replacing the figure of the black Demeter at Phigalia — 
cannot be asc^ertained. On the other hand, if the two marble 
statues in the museum of Naples {Mus, viiL pis. 7, 

8) have been rightly describe as copies of the new group, 
and if it is right to cozgecture that the group represent^ 
on certain tetndrachms of Athens, and, we may add, on a 
Panathenaic pruee vase in the British 'Museum, was copied 
from the older group, on the ground that they were executed 
about the time when it was recovered from Susa, and 
therefore probably to commemorate that event, this much 
at least will be clear, that the composition of both groups 
was very much the same. On the other hand, the frequency 
with wUch statues and groups of statues of various kinds 
occur on the late tetradrachmi of Athens, would equally 
perhaps require to be explained on the same hypothm of 
a restoration, and for this we are not prepai^. With 
respect to the marble statues just mentioned, it is to be 
obMrved that the expression of phyiical energy in them, 
side by side with a spareness and sinewiness, recalls the 
chaiaeteristie of Myron, and accordingly may be better 
ascribed to the later artist Critius, than to his predecessor 
Antenor. As comparable in many respects with one of 
the statues in Naples we give fig. 3. 

At Bhcigiuin, in lower Italy, the mantle of Clearchns had 
fallen on Pjrthagoras, unless it be true, as is also stat^ 
that he bad received his instruction from an otherwise 
unknown artist^ Euehims of Corindt A list of the 
•eubtares by I^rthagoiis (Overbeck, AiUtXe 
av.l^theg.) dmwi that he worked exclusively in bronze, 
diet Us su^eets, with tim exception of a group of En^ 
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on the be]], in Tuwntom, e(Mudsted of male figures, and 
these of a kind in vhic^ either a strongly-pronounced 
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muscular action, or a marked capacity for it, must have 
been expressed. The most famous of them was his statue 
of Philoctetes at Syracuse, of which the epigram writers 
declared that the expression of pain in it was such as to 
move the spectator. To disprove the coigecture that the 
pain might have been expressed in the face alone, there is 
a gem in the Berlin Museum (Overbeck, Gesch, d, Orieeh, 
Plastik^ 2d ed., fig. 42) bearing what there is little doubt is 
a copy from the statue, from which Philoctetes appears to 
be suffering contortion through every limb from the wound 
in his foot as he tries to walk. And this, it may be added, 
while itself an accurate observation of the effect of such 
a wound, is an admirable illustration of the talent of 
Pythagoras for strained, and, what is more, a concentrated 
straining of, muscular action. From a statement of Pliny, 
it appears that he was the first to express the veins and 
sinews of the human form, and from Diogenes Laertius we 
lather that he was the first to apply rhytbmus and sym- 
metry to his figures. The precise meaning of these latter 
wor^ it is diiffienlt to understand, with nothing better 
before us than a gem copy of one of the artist’s works. It 
will not, however, be far wrong if we take them to refer 
to that concentration of the entire action of the body upon 
one point which has been recognised in the figure of 
Philoctetes, and which we assume to have been the k^ to 
the composition of his groups. This interpretation is 
farther in harmony with the statement of Pliny, seeing 
that an artiitie purpose of this kind could not be carried 
out without the studious expression of weins and sinews 
(Bmnn, Oeseh. d, Orieck, Eiinstler^ L p. 132). 

We hmn seen how few of the existing monuments can EiUtiog 
be tnoed even oonjecturally to the artists of this early 
period, whose names and praises have been handed down 
to na. Monninenta of acnlpture there are, manifestly 
assignable to thia period, and some of them worthy of the 
fame of a great matter. But whether the men who 
executed them were onhononred in their time, or whether 
from the insnfieieney of onr literary records names well 
known in a&tiqnity may have escaped us, or whether, in 
&et, the best of tbM works at least may really have come 
from the of men otherwise well l^wn, remains nn- 
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explained. The last-mentioned possibility hae been placed 
in a strong light by Brunn^s discussion on the sculptures 
from the temple of Athene at Ailgina* now in Munich. 
Not that he would trace them directly to the hands of the 
artists Gallon ^d Onatas of ^gina. What he aims at is 
to connect the characteristics of the sculptures intimately 
with the style recorded of these two men, and to leave 
the rest for coryecture. {Die jEginetieche Giehel'Grttp- 
pen^ Bayer, Akad, 1869 ; and Ueher das Alter der jEgine- 
tischen, Bildwerke^ Bayer, Akad, d, Wusenschaft^ 

Sculptures Of the figures in the western pediment, in which the 
from combat over the dead body of Achilles was represented, 
onjy QjjQ ig ]Qst. From the eastern only five complete 
figures remain. The subject of it was a combat corre- 
sponding in its main features with that of the other pedi- 
ment. In both the central object of the strife is a fallen 
hero ; in both the goddess Athene appears on the scene. 
In the one group her figure is entire ; in the other only 
her head remains. In the eastern pediment the only 
recognisable figure is that of Hercules, and from his 
presence it has been supposed that the subject of the com- 
position was the combat of that hero and Telamon against 
Laomedon of Troy. The statues of this pediment are of 
a bolder and more advanced style than the others, from 
which it has been inferred that they may have been the 
work of a younger man, carried away by a new movement 
in art, while the others may have been the work of an older 
artist, hardened in the traditions of his school. One thing, 
however, is plain from the remarkable uniformity which 
reigns among the figures of both groups, that the artist or 
artists had hitherto been limited in their study to one 
type of the human form, and that the nude form of finely- 
developed athletes. Nowhere is there individuality, but 
everywhere an excessive carefulness in rendering the forms. 
The goddess Athene has all the rigidity of the ancient 
figures intended for a worship which little brooked inno- 
vations. The expression on the faces is throughout the 
eame, and the hair is always rendered in one conventional 
manner. The figures are spare and hard, with as little 
flesh as possible. In both pediments the scene — a combat 
over a fallen hero— is intended to stir our sympathy, but 
entirely fails. There is no straining of muscles, no expres- | 
sion of grief, and no sense of the emergency. We turn 
from the figures as a whole to the pleasing truthfulness 
with which the parts are rendered. To give them a greater 
air of vitality, the lips and eyes of the statues, with such 
accessories as drapery, sandals, and weapons, were origi- 
' nally coloured blue and red, while many small holes remain 
to show that part of the armour and segis on the breast of 
Athene had b^n attached in metal, a fact which bears with 
great importance on the question of the polychromy of 
ancient statues. With regard to the date of these sculp- 
tures, the opinion is, that they could hardly have been 
executed more than fifty years before the time of Phidias 
(enffraved, Miiller, Denkmdler^ i pis. 6~8). 

Bas-reliefi. Among the other existing examples of sculpture assign- 
able to this period we would select as most characteristic — 
(1.) A marble stde found (1838) in the east of Attica, and 
now in the Theseum at Athens (Friederichs, Bausteiney i. 
p. 26), representing an armed warrior standing in profile, 
whose name, as appears from the inscription, was Aristion. 
The sculptor’s name, which is also inscribed, was Aristocles. 
The relief is low and fiat, and executed with the greatest 
care and attention to details, particularly those of the 
armour. The ground of the relief was painted red and 
the furmour blue, the ornaments on it l^ing picked out 
with red. Bemains of colour were also found on the Ups 
and eyes, while the crest of the helmet appears to have 
been added in metal. Alto^ther, Aristion presents a 
touching picture of the did upright and severe warrior who 
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fought at Marathon. (2.) Another marble stele in Orcho* 
menus, inscribed with the sculptor’s name, Anzenor of 
Naxus, and representing, in low fiat relief and in profile, a 
man of years wearing a mantle, and standing, resting on his 
staff, holding a beetle towards the dog at his feet (Overbeck, 
Gesck, d, Griech, Plastik^ 2d ed., L fig. 23 ; Friederichs, 
Bausteine^ i. p. 29). (3.) Another marble stele in Naples 
{Mub. Borbon,f xiv. pi. 10; Friederichs, Bausteine^ i. p. 28), 
in which the drapery and the forms are still archaic, though 
showing a considerable advance on the stele of Aristion. 
(4.) Part of a metope from one of the temples of Selinus 
in Sicily (Benndorf, Die Metopen von Selinunt^ pi. 5), repre- 
senting a goddess, either Athene or Artemis, trampling on 
an armed male figure, probably a giant, whom she has 
hurled to the ground. As an example of the archaic 
manner of relief in this period, this fragment has no equal 
among existing monuments. The anguish on the face of 
the giant is depicted with deep feeling; nor is our emotion 
interrupted by observing that the beard retains its formal 
trimness, and that the hair remains in graceful ringlets, in 
no way partaking of the confusion. (5.) Marble relief 
found on the Acropolis of Athens, and preserved there, 
representing a female figure, possibly a goddess, stepping 
into a car (Friederichs, Bausteine, i. p. 25). This relief has 
been supposed, but without sufficient reason, to be a 
fragment of the frieze of the older pre-Periclean Parthenon. 
With more justice has it been compared in point of style 
with (6), the reliefs of the so-called Harpy tomb discovered 
at Xanthus in Lycia in 1838 by Sir CWles Fellows, and 
now in the British Museum (Friederichs, Bausteine^ i. p. 37). 
(7.) From»Xanthus the British Museum possesses another 
archaic frieze of higher merit, representing a procession of 
chariots, in which the horses are modelled with extra- 
ordinary care (Prachov, A ntiqnisdrmMonurnenta Xanthima^ 
1872). (8.) Marble relief in Thasus representing Apollo, 
Hermes, and nymphs fOverbeck, Geeeh, rf. Griteh Plaetik^ 
2d ed., i fig. 28). The figures have an Ionic slimness, 
such as we found on the architrave from Assus, but with 
finer proportions than that early work. (9.) Three small 
reliefs in terra-cotta from Melus (Overbeck, Geech, d, Griech, 
PUtstikj 2d ed., i. figs. 27, 26a, and 266), representing Orestes 
and Electra at the tomb of their father; Perseus mounted on 
Pegasus and carrying ofif the head of Medusa ; and Sappho, 



seated, resting from her lyre and looking up towaz^ 
Alceus, as at the moment when he said, ^ Yon 
black-haired, modest Sappho, 1 have something to say to 
yon.” A fourth relief of this style is given in fig. 4. 
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The triBineBs and grace of these early reliefs had a charm 
for the artists and patrons of later times, especially the 
times of the first emperors, such as has been exercised in 
our day by the paintings of the pre>Haphaelite masters, 
and between the imitations then pr^uced and the original 
models it is frequently difficult to draw a clear distinc- 
tion. A critical list of these imitations — whether scul}>- i 
lured in relief or in the round — is given by hriederichs, 
liauMieinc^ i.pp. 71-95; and, with illustrations, by Overbeck, 
GfMh. d. Gritch, PlaMiky 2d ed., i. pi. 14. As examples of 
early sculpture in its inferior walk may be mentioned (10), 
a series of bronze statuettes which have served as stands 
of mirrors or otherwise as decorations of furniture. Those 
which have been or are still stands of mirrors are generally 
female figures, and it is to be observed that the oldest of 
them, as distinguished from the later examples, wear a 
heavy under-garment or chiton, apjiarently of w'orsted 
material, and over this again an ample and by no means 
light peplos. 

en- If we are to credit the Greeks with having been intro- 
duced by the Assyrians to one branch of art more than 
another, we should say it was the art of gem-engraving. 
Not that we possess Greek gems which compare in style 
and antiquity with those of Assyria, but, if for no other 
reason, because we find a technical process of so great 
difficulty existing at all in Greece at an early period. 
Perhaps the earliest examples of the art in Greece possessed 
of artistic merit are two scarabs from A'lgina, one w'ith the 
figure of a bowman in pure iEginetan style, and the other 
bearing the inscription Kptourl^a up! (Jiuliettino d. Inut. 
Arch, 1840, p. 140) ; three from Asia Minor, two of them 
being inscribed, the one ]S»J/xocos, the other *ApurToT€i\ij$ 
(Brunn, Ge$rh, d. Gri^rh, Kiimtlrr^ ii. j)p, G33 and 004). 
The only glyptic artist mentioned in this early j»criu<l is 
Moesarchus of Samu.s, the father of Pythag(iras. In con- 
trast with the iHvucity of early gems from Greek soil is the 
immense numlxjr of scarabs yielded by the tombs of Etruria, 
which at least reflect the style of this period. The material 
consists princijmlly (if rock-crystal, carnelian, and banded 
agate, and the subjects, it is worthy of remark, are iiiostly 
taken from the heroic legends of Greece, figures of deities 
being exceedingly scarce, as indeed is also the case on the 
Etruscan bronze mirrors, which, however, are obviously of 
a later date. 

iug. Painting, or rather colouring, as it w^ould be more pro|»erly 
described in iU earliest phase, in which it was entirely ! 
subservient to architecture and ceramography, is said to 
have been first elevated to an art by Cleanthes of Corintli, 
who introduced the drawing of figures in outline ; by 
Telephanes of Sicyon, who improved on this by indicating 
the principal details of anatomy ; and finally by Eephantes 
of Corinth or Craton of Sicyon, by the introduction of 
colours (Pliny, N, //., xxxv. 3, 15). Again we have 
Eumarus of Athens, who is said to have first distinguished 
in his paintings men from women, probably by the means 
adopted in the early vases, that is, by painting the fiesh 
white in the case of women. The historical truth of ; 
these statements may be doubted ; not so, however, those 
that refer to Cimon of Cleonae, who made an unquestion- 
able advance in the treatment of draperies, and in exchang- 
ing the conventional manner of rendering the human form 
for an approach to truthfulness to nature (^lian, Var, 
viiL 8 ; Pliny, N, i/., xxxv. 8, 6). Cimon appears 
to have been the founder of the early Peloponnesian school 
of painting. As the task imposed on painters at that 
time was mostly the decoration of the cella walls of temples, 
we must suppose that they executed their fmintings on the 
prepared stucco of the wall either when it was fresh (al 
fr€9eo\ or when it was dry, by means of some binding 
matetial, a tempera. like their followers down to the ‘ 
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time of Apelles, they used only the simple colours, white, 
yellow, red, and bluish black, in the mixing of which to 
obtain other shades they seem to have advanced very little, 
greater attention being directed to the drawing than to the 
colouring. From the school of Asia Minor, which, from 
the proximity of the Lydians, Phrygians, and Phoenicians, 
with their long practice in working in colours, may have 
I arisen earlier than that of the Pelo)H>nnesus, the first name 
! we hear of is that of Bularchus, who, according to Pliny 
(X, II, ^ vii. 38, 1 26 ; xxxv. 8, 55), produced a large painting 
of the taking of Magnesia, which he sold to Candaules, 
king of Lydia, for its weight in gold. From the coast of 
Asia Minor our records of |)ainting ]>ass to Samus, an 
island which was conspicuous in early times for the grand 
scale of its undertakings. There Mandrocles, who made 
the bridge of lamts across the Bosphorus by which Darius 
crossid with his army 515 n.c., executed a large historical 
|»ainting of this passtige of the Persians across the bridge, 
with Darius seated, enthroned, on the shore. This picture, 
according to Herodotus (iv. 88), was [)laced in the Uera^um 
of Samus. To the Samian school belonged (^alliphon 
and Agatharchus. It is also not unlikely that it had 
exercised some influence on Aglaophon of Thasus, the 
father and instructor of Polygnotus. From (-orinth the 
art of j>aiuting, coupled with that of modelling in clay, 
passed to Etruria, lower Italy, and Sicily. At present the 
only examples of early Greek j tainting which we can adduce Paintfil 
are furnished by the vases, a branch of the art which the '««**"• 
ancients themselves regarded, it appears, with sufficient 
disrespect. For us, the vases, which have been preserved 
in great numbers, have this special value, that they ))resent 
in an unbroken line, if in a comj)ttratively degraded form, 
the vari(ms stages of Greek ])ainting from its first beginnings 
under Oriental influence to its decline. Tl)e class which 
belongs to the period now before ns is distinguisliable from 
the others by the fact that the figures U|K)n them are first 
scratched in outline on ilie n^d ground of the vase, and 
then filled in with black, the w'hole Ixung covered with a 
vanush which seems to have lost nothing of its brilliancy. 

The other colours employed are white for the flesh parts of 
women ami the hair of old men, white and a dark purple 
for the details of draperies and other accessories. Tlie 
eyes arc always placed full in profile, and the drawing of 
the figures is exceedingly stiff and angular. By far the 
greater jsirt of this class of vases have Isjctj found in the 
t(»mbs of Etruria, and for tliis rcowm they were called 
Etruscan, a designation which they retained till the fre- 
quency of Greek inscriptions, rttjording the artists' names 
upon them, contrasted with the total absence of Etruscan 
inscrij)tionH, led to their Isiing correctly traced to Greek 
workshops. As to their date, it has recently been argued 
by a high authority (Brunn, ProlAtine in der Gnchichte 
drr Vaeenmalerei) that the greater j)art of these? vases— in 
fact, all that have lieen found in P^tniria, with at most 
two or three exceptions — are the jjrcxluction of Greek vase 
{lainters at a [leriod not earlier than the end of the 3d 
century when a taste for the archaic manner must 
have revived. This theory has encountered much op|)osi- 
iion. Applying it to the large cr)llection of vases of this 
class from Etruria in the British Museum, one vase alone 
remains as a genuine example of the w'ork of an early 
period. Whether we rf?gard these vases as sr»ot;taneouH 
productions or as imitations, they will serve to convey at 
best a dim idea of early Greek ]iainting as a fine art. Of 
the next class of vases — those with red figures on black 
ground-some ap|»ear, from the severity of the drawing, 
to belong to the end of this jieriod. The whole question 
of ancient vase-painting has been very fully and ably dis- 
cussed by Otto John in his Introduction to the Vatfn* 
Sammlung m Miinchen, 
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In temple architecture the principles of both the Doric 
and Ionic orders were already fully established, the latter 
in Asia Minor and the former in Greece proper ; and it 
is characteristic of the national importance attached to 
this branch of art, that not only was the best available 
talent of the time procured, irrespective of local connec- 
tion, but also that architects appear to have found a public 
for the writings in which many of them narrated their 
proceedings, and described the appliances used by them in 
building, as did Chersiphron and his son Metagenes in 
regard to the temple of Diana at Ephesus ; or laid down 
the principles they had followed, as did Theodorus with 
regard to the temple of Hera at Samus. Among the 
remains of Doric architecture assignable to this period, 
the first to be mentioned are the two temples at Psestum 
(Major, Lu Ruines de PceBtum ou de PoddmUy 1768 ; cf, 
Schnaase, Bildende ii, fig. 36), of which the larger 

derives a special interest from the two rows of columns, 
one above the other, with which it is furnished in the 
interior, for the purpose of supporting, as it appears, a 
hypaethral roof. Differing in many details from the Paestum 
temple is that of Selinus, the sculptured metopes of which 
have already been described, and assigned to the commence- 
ment of this period. The columns are here slimmer, being 
times the lowest diameter in height; but the archi- 
trave has gained in height and heaviness. A transition 
from the heaviness of the old Doric temples— of Paestum 
and Selinus, for exaini)le — to the graceful proportions of the 
Doric order in Attica is presented by the temple of Athene 
in iEgina, the columns of which, however, are still too 
short, being a little over 5 times the lowest diameter in 
height, and the architrave and frieze too high for the 
Attic-Doric style. Of the Ionic order during this period the 
principal example was the temple of Diana at Ephesus, the 
construction of which, begun by Theodorus of Samus, was 
carried on by Chersiphron of Crete and his son Metagenes, 
and completed by Demetrius and Paeonius about the time 
of Croesus, 565-551 b.c., 120 years having, it is said, 
from first to last been consumed on the work (Strabo, xiv. 
640; Vitruvius, vii. praef. ; Pliny, N, 11.^ xxxvi. 14, 95). 
This temple having been burned by Herostratus, was re- 
stored under the direction of Alexander’s architect Dino- 
crates. The oldest instance of the Ionic order in Greece 
proper, so far as we know, was found in the treasury 
erected at Olympia by Myron, the tyrant of Sicyon, after 
his chariot victory, 658 rc. This building consisted of 
two chambers, the walls overlaid in the ancient manner 
with bronze plates, and the one executed in the Ionic, 
while the other was of the Doric order. The architects of 
this early time were not, however, restricted to the erection 
of temples, but had other problems to solve, as, for example, 
in the Scias of Sparta, a round building with tent-shaped 
roof, used originally for musical performances and after- 
wards for public assemblies. Theodorus of Samus was the 
architect of the Scias. Probably the Odeum erected at 
Athens by Solon or Pisistratus had the same round form, 
and was intended for meetings of the same kind. Then 
followed the construction of theatres, that in Athens, which 
was of stpne, having been commenced shortly after 500 B.C. 

TJiird Period. 

The splendid victories of Salamis, Platsece, and Mycale, 
gave an immediate and powerful impulse towards public 
undertakings, and especially, so far as we are at present 
conceited, towards the erection of temples and monuments 
worthy of the just pride of the nation. A sense of freedom 
and relief from long and troublous fears must have been 
the mling feeling of the time ; and of the efforts, both 
intellectod and artistic, which such new-born feelings 
engender, history has its examples. Of all the Gre^ 
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the Athenians had in that crisis earned the best title to 
patriotic emotions, and in Athens, above all Greece besides, 
the aspirations were highest. Nor were means wanting 
to second the boldest designs. The Peloponnesians had 
loitered in the great conflict with the Persians, and in 
sharing the new impulse they loitered also. The Persian 
invasion had not, however, ^en hurled back by a stroke 
of fortune, but, on the contrary, by the united action 
which discipline and severe haMts of life gave to the 
Greek forces ; and in the same way the men who thereafter 
achieved the first triumphs in art, who diffused freedom 
throughout its realm, were men who had been trained in 
severe schools, where close study, no less than respect for 
popular feeling, restrained the exercise of the imagination. 
Accordingly, before we can appreciate the artistic freedom 
established by Phidias, we must see how far his early 
training prepared him to fight the battle. This can only 
be done by examining the works of other sculptors, either 
pupils of the same master, as were Myron and Polycletus, 
or probably contemporary, though more hardened in tlie 
traditions of their school, as was Calamis the Athenian, Calam 
with whom we begin, remarking that the only known 
approximate date in his lifetime is from 468 to 464 Rc. 

The works of Calamis extended over a tolerably wide field 
of subject, and were executed partly in marble, and partly in 
bronze ; but with the exception of two copies of his statue 
of Hermes Criophorus at Tanagro, on the coins of that 
town, and in a marble figure in Wilton House, none of 
our remains of ancient sculpture have as yet been identified 
with his style. Cicero {Brutf 18, 70) and Quintilian (xii. 

10, 7) speak of him as less rigid and hard in his rendering 
of the human form than Callon and Canachus ; but the 
real advance with which his name is associated was in the 
rendering of expression in the female face, and in the 
treatment of draperies. A figure of Alcmene by him was 
highly praised (Pliny, JV. //,, xxxiv. 19, 71), while his statue 
of iSosandra, on the Acropolis of Athens, is spoken of in the 
highest terms by Lucian {Imag.f 4, 6 ; Dial Meretr.f 3, 2) 
for its chaste and tender expression, for its taste in dress, 
and for the noble bearing of the w^hole figure. His horses 
were always incomparable. To have attained the power of 
expressing modesty and mobile character in a figure was 
to have laid the foundation for idealism in its true sense ; 
and Calamis was therefore on the same path with Phidias. 

We come now to Myron, a native of Eleutherae in Attica, Myro 
and a pupil of Ageladas of Argus. With rare exceptions, 
he worked in bronze, and that of the iEginetan kind, 
while Polycletus emj)loyed the bronze of Delus. His works, 
which were numerous, and scattered from Asia Minor to 
Sicily, may be divided into the four classes of deities, 
heroes, athletes, and animals, with a considerable variety 
ranging within each of the classes. He avoided female 
figures almost throughout ; and though he was the author 
of statues of Dionysus and Apollo, it should be remembered 
that these deities had not become soft of form till Praxi- 
teles made them so. He preferred the well-knit figures 
of athletes, or of Perseus or Hercules. His animals were 
marvels to the ancients ; and the human figures in which 
he succeeded best were those in which purely physical quali- 
ties were pronounced. “ Corporam tenus curiosus, animi 
sensus non expressit,” says Pliny of him. But, according 
to the same authority, he was careless in rendering the hair, 
from which it is to bs inferred that his study of &e human 
form did not lead him, as it did I^thagoras, to an anxious 
reproduction of all its details. Then we have the further 
stotement of Pliny — “ Primus hie multiplicasse veritatem 
videtur, numerosior in arte quam Polycletus, et in sym- 
metria diligentior.’’ As we understand multiplicasse veri- 
tatem, ” it would mean that he exaggerated the trutib of 
nature to give effect to the momentary attitude of his 
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figores. ** Symmetria ” we take to refer to the manner in 
'fwch every member and part of the body was made to 
work together for the expression of one moment of action. 
Such a style at least presents a very obvious contrast to 
that of PolycletuSy and would answer our expectations 
when we read that Myron’s statue of Ladas seemed alK>ut 
to leap from its base to seise the victor’s WTeath, the last 
breath leaving his lips. (For a different interpretation 
see Brunn, Getch, d, Grieeh* Kumtltr^ sub Pythagoras.) 
Among his figures of animals, that of a bronze cow which 
stood on the Acropolis of Athens, and was afterwards 
removed to the temple of Peace in Rome, was celebrated 
by numerous epigrams. Of his other works, some have 
been preserved in copies down to our own time. A copy 
of the figure of Marsyas (from his group of Athene and 
Marsyas) has been recognised in a marble statue in the 
Lateran Museum {Mon. d. /ns^., vi. pi. 23 ; Anno/i, xxx. 
p. 374). Of his bronze statue of a Discobolus, famous in 
antiquity (Quintilian, ii. 13, 10; Lucian, Philops.y 18) 
for the boldness of its movement and the carefulness of 
its execution, we have several copies, of which the best 
is the marble statue in the palace Massimi at Home 
(Muller, Denkmdler^ i. pi. 32, No. 139, h). Another marble 
copy in the British Museum has not only had its head (if 
original) placed on the shoulders the wrong way, but has 
been made smooth on the surface by a vigorous rubbing 
down, which has destroyed the original lines. A third copy 
of bronze, about a foot high, is in Munich. (For a list of 
his other works, known only by name, see Overlnjck, Ani. 
JSchriftqtielltn — Myron.) From the few copies of his statues 
which we f>ossess, and the few ancient remarks as to his 
style, it seems impoasible lo frame a conception of his 
work which would justify the extraordinary reputation ho 
enjoyed. We can picture the action of his figures, but we 
cannot estimate the equivalents for actual life and organ- 
ism which he must have employed to have almost com- 
pletely satisfied eyes accustomed to the w’ork of Phidias. 
This, however, wo gather from the remarks on his statue 
of Ladas and the ljiscolK)lu.s, that he seized for his repre- 
sentation the moment when the whole breath was held 
back for a final effort of strength — that moment, in fact, 
when the human figure is most truly statuesque. For an 
instant the l>ody is then lifeless, so to s|>eak, like the statue 
itself ; the spectator suspends breathing, in sympathy. 

We have reached the time of Phidias, and have now 
done with imf)erfection8 in sculpture, so far at least as 
they originated in want of knowledge either of the human 
form or of technical means. Phidias, the son of Charmides, 
was an Athenian, and must have been born about 500 B.c., 
or a little before, if wo can trust the statement (Plutarch, 
PericLy 31) that in the portraits of himself and Pericles, 
which he placed on the shield of Athene Parthenos, he 
appeared a bald-headed old man, while Pericles ap|>eared 
'handsome and full of vigour (K. 0. Muller, De Phidias 
Vita ti Operibui Commentationes Tre$^ Ootting. 1827 ; 
Brunn, Gtich, d. Griech. Kiiiutler, i. p. 167). A fragment 
of a marble shield in the British Museum, found on the 
Acropolis of Athens, and representing a combat of Greeks 
and Amazons, in which a bald-headed old man ap^iears, 
has been recognised as a rough copy of the shield in 
question. Phidias began his career as a painter; then 
turning to sculpture, studied first under his townsman 
Hegias, and afterwards under the Argive master Ageladas. 
It may have been due to his training in this school that 
his fi^ two important works were executed in bronze. 
The first was a large group, commissioned by the Athenians 
to be paid for out of their booty from the Persian war, and 
to be dedicated at Delphi The second was a colossal 
atatuhof Athene, the Promachos, also commissioned the 
Athenians out of the Persian booty, and when finished 


erected on the Acropolis, between the Propylasa and Erech- 
theum, the top of the spear which she hdd, and the crest 
of her helmet being visible at sea from Ca|)e Sunium 
(Pkusania^ i. 28, 2). On certain coins on whicli the 
Acropolis is figur^ occurs a statue which seems to corre- 
spond with the description, except that the goddess there 
stands placidly, an attitude that does not suit the idea of a 
Promachoe. This idea is finely embodied in a small bronze 
statuette (fig. 6), found on the Acropolis and now in the 
British Museum, representing 
the goddess striding forward. 

Otherwise it has little of Plii- 

dias in it. Possibly the Pro- ^ 

machos statue was WTongly 

ascribed to Phidias in ancient 

times. Again profiting by the 

Persian spoils, he was ein- 

ployed by the Plabeans to ^ 

execute a figure of Athene 

Areia for their new temple 

(Pausanios, ix. 4, 1). The 

figure was of woikI, covered 

with gold ; the face, hands, 

and feet, of I’entclic marble ; > 

the wliole being of colossal 

pro|>ortion8. Ho had pre- tllHf l/' Ki 

vioiisly made a figure of 

Athene in gold and ivory for I M | H 

a temple at Pallene in Achiua, WKM W 

and this must be regarded as 

the first of his works executed 

in the material in which lie 

afterwards achieved his „ 

greatest triumph (Pausaiuas, From aummin. 

vii. 27, 2). 

Wo must Hnf)pose that his faculties were now at their 
best, that he w^as fully aware of the peculiarities of 
treatment required by the different materials in which 
sculptors then worked, and had found the best scope for 
his own talent in chryselejjhantino sculpture. The two 
works with which his fame was chiefly asso<!iated were in 
gold and ivory, — the colossal statues of Athene for the 
Parthenon at Athens, and of Zeus for the temple at 
Olympia. After the completion of the former statue, 
Phidias accepted the invitation of the {)eo]ile of Elis to 
exert his highest [lOwer in fashioning for their temple of 
Zeus at Olympia a statue worthy of the majesty and 
grandeur of the supreme god of Greece. His workshop 
was near the Altis or sacred grove, where through succes- 
sive centuries down to the 2d A.i>. it was preserved and 
|K)inted out with feelings of reverence. The finished 
work w^as over 40 feet high, and represented the god 
seated on his throne, his right hand holding forward a 
figure of Victory, and his left resting on a sceptre on 
which the eagle was perched. On his head was a wreath 
of olive. The drapery was of gold, richly worked with 
flowers and figures in enamel, in the execution of which 
he was assisted by his brother or cousin Pansenus. On 
the footstool was inscribed the verse — 

Xapid^ov vl6f *Affrp'aiot iwolriat 


(Pansanias, v. 10, 2). The throne was mostly of eliony 
and ivory, inlaid with precious stones, and richly sculi>- 
tured with reliefs, and in parts painted. Of this, the 
greatest work of il^dias, nothing but the description now 
remains (Pausanias, v. 15). The figure of Zeus seated on 
a throne, which occurs on coins of Elis struck in Homan 
times, may have been intended as a reminiscence of it. 
On the other hand, there is in the British Museum a silver 
coin of EUff , stmek in the best period of Greek art, on 
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which is ahead of the god so singularly powerful in type that 
we are tempted to beheve it to be a copy from the head of 
the statue of Phidias, appealing to the analogy of the coins 
of Argus with what is accepted as a copy of the h^ of 
the figure of Hera by Polycletus. Among the existing 
examples of Greek sculpture there is only one which 
claims to be a direct work of Phidias, and that is one of 
the two colossal marble statues on the Monte Cavallo at 
Rome, inscribed respectively “ opus Phidise ” and ** opus 
Praxitelis ” (Clarac, Musee de Sculpture^ pi. 81 2 A, No. 2043). 
Grand as both are, the marking of the pupils of the eyes 
and the treatment of the armour prove them to have been 
executed in Roman times, probably as copies of celebrated 
statues. The originals must clearly have been the work 
of one master, and the inscriptions being thus wrong in 
ascribing them to two, must be held as worthless. On the 
Sculptures other hand, we possess in the sculptures of the Parthenon 
of the Par. ^ series of works in marble at least designed or 
thenou. modelled by Phidias, and executed under his immediate care, 
if not in many cases finished by his own hands. These 
sculptures consist of figures in the round from the pedi* 
monts, the metopes in high relief, and the frieze in low flat 
relief. The statues of the pediments have suffered most, 
and that mainly from two causes — the antipathies or necessi- 
ties of the early Christians, who converted the temple bto 
a church ; and the fatal explosion produced by the falling of 
a shell among the powder stored in it during the Venetian 
bombardment under Morosini, 1687. The extent of the 
mischief on this occasion is known from the drawings pre- 
viously made of the temple as it stood, 1674, by Carrey, 
an artist in the employment of the French ambassador at 
the Porte. In 1805, Lord Elgin, then British ambassador 
at the Porto, removed all the sculptures that could be 
removed with safety to the building, shipped them to 
London, where, after a long dispute as to their merits, they 
at last, in 1815, found a permanent resting-place in the 
British Museum. (For a narrative of these proceedings, 
but especially for an exhaustive work on the Parthenon, 
see Michaelis, Der Parthenon^ Leipsic, 1871 ; the sculptures 
are best engraved in Museum Marbles, vol. vi. ; the fragments 
in Athena, in Laborde, Le PartliHon^ pis. 26-28.) The 
subject of the eastern |}ediment was the birth of Athene ; 
of the western, her contest with Poseidon for supremacy 
over Attica ; but beyond the simple statement of Pausanios 
to this effect, we have no ancient record to enable us to 
identify the personages before whom these events took 
place. Hence the many different names which have been 
proposed from time to time for the surviving figures, 
especially for those of the eastern pediment, from which 
all the principal statues had disappeared before Carrey’s 
time. Assuming, however, with the most recent authority 
(E. Petersen, Die Kunst des Pheidias, 1874), that the birth 
of Athene took place in Olympus, and that the deities 
assembled at the birth of Aphrodite, as represented by 
Phidias on the base of the statue at Olympia, were the 
recognised Olympians of his time, we obtain, beginning 
from Helios on the left, Dionysus, Demeter, and Core, 
Iris [Apollo, Artemis, Heph»stus, Athene, Zeus, Hera, 
Poseidon], Nike [Ares, Hermes], Hestia, Peitho, Aphrodite, 
and Selene, those in brackets being missing. The western 
pediment has suffered a much harder fate, though the 
difficulty of recalling the lines of the original composition 
is less, owing to the preservation of drawings made by 
Carrey before the bombardment which destroyed it. The 
metopes were ninety-two in number ; those of the east and 
west only remain on the building, but have suffered severely 
from malicious destruction. Those of the north side, 
which survived the explosion, remain in Athens in bad 
condition; those of the south were removed by Lord 
Elgin, wi& the exception of one now in the Louvre and 


some fragments in Copenhagen. The subject — a favourite 
one in the decoration of Greek architecture — was a combat 
between Centaurs and Lapithae. Traces of red colour 
were found on the ground of the relief and of green on 
the draperies. The armour had been attached in metal, 
as is proved by the existing holes for that purpose. Dif- 
ferences in style as well as in execution prove the variety 
of hands employed in the work, though everywhere is 
apparent the oneness of design which bespeaks the oversee- 
ing master. The variety of hands is equaUy manifest in the 
frieze, but here it takes the form of insufficiency of execu* 
tion, which no doubt arose from the difficulty of super- 
vising work which had to be done up on the building. 

The subject of the frieze is a long festal procession, in 
which, though every variety of movement of horse and 
foot, of young and old, of men and women, perhaps of gods 
and goddesses, is iutr(^uced, the calm dignity of national 
pride and the knowledge of national worth reign supreme. 

Its entire length is 524 feet, its height from the ground 
40 feet, its relief very low and flat. About two- thirds 
of it is preserved, nearly the half being in the British 
Museum. As to the procession itself, thereare two opinions ; 
either it is the procession with which it was usual to 
accompany annually the newly -made robe for Athene 
Polios, or it is the procession in which the victors at the 
Panathenaic games advanced to the Parthenon to receive 
their prizes and to attend a sacrifice in honour of Victory. 

The mantle of Phidias fell on his pupil Alcamenes Alct 
(Pausanias, v. 10, 8), an Athenian, or, as others said, a 
Lemnian, the lofty conception in his figures of deities 
being highly praised (Quintilian, xii. 10, 8), while in 
point of gracefulness in womanly forms he appears to have 
excelled his master. His most celebrated work w^as a 
statue of Aphrodite for her temple, cv Kryirots, of which, 
however, the merit of the last touch was ascribed to 
Phidias (Pliny, xxxvi. 5, 16). Her cheeks, hands, and 
fingers were specially admired ; but as to the attitude and 
general effect we have no information, and are not justified 
in accepting the Aphrodite of Melus in the Louvre as a 
copy of it, much less the original work. How far he may 
liave been possessed of the power of creating new ideal 
types is not expressly recorded, except in the instance of 
his statue of a triple Hecate, probably such as we know 
her in later works. On the other hand, there was doubt- 
less scope for extending the new influence of Phidias in 
such types as those of iEsculapius, Hephaestus, and Ares, 
and it has been conjectured that in his statues of these 
deities he succeeded in infusing the spirit of his master. 

Scarcely less famous was another pupil of Phidias, Sncp 
Agoracritus of Parus, who so far identified himself with^^^ 
the master’s style that two marble statues of deities by 
him were sometimes ascribed to Phidias. The one was a 
figure of Nemesis in Rhamnus ; the other, a statue of « 
Rhea in the Metroon at Athens (Pausanias, i. 3, 5). From 
his hand were also the broD*«e statues of Athene Itonia 
and of Zeus, in the temple of that goddess between Alal- 
comeme and Coronea (Pausanias, ix. 34, 1). Next we 
have Colotes and Thrasymedes of Parus, both of whom 
occasionally aspired to retain the chryselephantine technique 
of the master ; and finally, Theocosmus of Megara. 

How far the immediate successors of Phidias remained, 
whatever their peculiarities or eccentricities, still faithful 
to the general sentiment and manner of the master, merely 
varying but always preserving essentially the theme struck 
by him, cannot be ascertained, unless we take the sculptures 
of the temple of Athene Nike at Athens, or of the Erech- 
theum, as typical examples of their work. And indeed 
they are well calculated to produce the impression of 
having been executed during the lull which must nave 
followed his great impulse. (For the relief on Hie frieze 
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and baluBtrade of the temple of Nike, compare Friederichs, 
i. pp. 187-193 ; Rosa, Dtr Niktitmpel ; Kekui^, 
Die Balueirode dee NikeiempeU.) The treatment of the 
draperiee has entirely lost the stiffness and formality of an 
early period, and be^me flowing, as in the style of the best 
times, but with the addition of a studied grace which 
seems due to a desire to elaborate more and more the sim- 
plicity of the dra{»ed figures of the Parthenon. The most 
probable date as yet suggested for this temple is 407 ac. 
As to the Erechtheum, we have 406 B.c., on the authority 
of an inscription, as a year in which a re[K)rt was made 
concerning the amount of work that remained to lie done 
upon it. Of its sculptures the chief remains are the 
statues of the Caryatides, and certain fragments of the 
frieze, w'hich had this i^ieculiarity, that the reliefs were 
executed in Pen tel ic marble, and then attached to a ground 
of black Eleusinian stone. Of the original six Caryatides 
which supported the portico, five were in jiosition in the 
time of Stuart and Kevett in the first half of lost century; 
the sixth, having been broken to pieces, was recoverctl in 
1837. One of the five was removed by I/ird Elgin, and 
is now' in the British Museum. In the arrangement of the 
draperies vertical lines prevail ; but only enough to show 
the architectural pur|K)se of the figures, not to destroy 
their cliaracter as robes, or to affect tlicir gracefulness. 
It is usual to compare with the sculptures of tliese two 
temjiles another series of reliefs which, though not found 
in Attica, are stated to have been the work of Ictinus, the 
architect of the Parthenon. We refer to the frieze from 
the temple of Apollo at Phigalia w’hich was dj.HCovcred in 
1812, and is now in the British Museum. The subjects 
represented arc combats iK’tw'een Creeks and Amazons 
and between Centaurs and lAapithu.*, In the composition 
the old ethos has given way to patho.s ; Imt tlie figures are 
still large in conception, and ob'uou.«s!y studied with a view 
to truth as well as effect, though in the execution probably 
by provincial hands, many minor details have Iwen over- 
looked. The energy of action throughout is not wj nailed 
in any other ancient sculpture now in existence, while the 
sense of pain in the wounded, or of fright in the helpless 
women who run with their infants in their arms, makes 
the BjHJctator shudder. From tlie fact that such vigour of 
action and intensity of ]iathetic expression have not been 
found in the meto|>es of the Parthenon or the frieze of the 
Tbeseum which are devoted to the same subject, but recur 
in a less degree in the frieze of the Mausoleum, there is an 
inclination to ]>lace the Phigalian reliefs by Ictinus in as 
late a {leriod as ]K>ssible after the erection of the Parthenon. 
(Engraved, Muemm vo). v. ; Stackellierg, Drr 

Apdlotenij^l zu BoMte^ 1828; see Friederichs, JhuBteine^ 
i. pp. 178-181.) 

liie difference of temfierament between the Athenians 
and Pelo{x>nne8iaD8 was strongly marked in tbe schools 
of sculpture peculiar to each. I’uliticai rivalry bad its 
exact counter|)art in artistic rivaliy, in which Phidias 
fdetnt. represented Athens, and Polycletus the Pelofionnesus. 
The works of the latter apjiear to have been always 
chastened with an heredit^ severity, to have been 
attractive by the purity of their style and the finish of 
execution, but not commanding in as[>ect. ** Non ezple- 
visse deorum auctoritatem videtur,” tbe judgment of 
Quintilian (xii. 10, 7) is endorsed by the statement, that 
his great work, the chryselephantine statue of Hera at 
Argus, yielded to the statue of Zeus at Olympia by 
Phidias in grandeur and imposing aspect, but oat- 
rivalled it in finish (Strabo, viiL p. 372). Copies of the 
head of thu statne have been identified on coins of 
Arj^us, and ia three marble heads of ooloasal size. The 
first, in Naples, is severe in style, and may have been 
executed about the time of Polycletus; the second, in 
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the British Museum, has more freedom, but is still chas- 
tened by a severe expression ; the third, in the Villa 
Ludovisi, bears the marks of 
having Wn executed at a still 
later period. It w'as not, bow*- 
ever, in producing statues of 
deities that Polycletus delighted 
most ; and if surpassed by Phi- 
dias in that instance, he w'as 
quite without a rival in his owm 
province, the rendering of tlie 
form of ideal athletes. Of this 
class were his Diadumenus, his 
Doryphonis, and a third figure 
(unless the Doryphorus was 
meant by Pliny) known as the 
Canon. Of the first, several pre- 
sumed copies in marble exist, 
two of them in the British Mu- 
seum (fig. 7), but in no case 
furnishing an ade(|uate illustra- 
tion of his stylo. The same* may 
l>e said of the copies of the 
Doryphorus. More in the nature 
of genre work was his bronze 
grou]) of boys playing with 
knuckle-liono8(a<rT/iayaXtfoeT«?), 
which afterwards stocxl in the 

palace of Titus in Bonu;, and was by some regarded as the 
most perfect work of the master. This motive occurs in 
several existing Hculptures, in no rase clinrm’teri.sed by 
a tmee of the hand of 
l*olyeletUM. Among them 
are, in the British Mu- 
seum, a small group in 
terra-cotta of two women 
filaying at this game, and 
a marble figure of a Ixiy, 
part of a group, biting 
i liis companion’s hand. 

; (Viijpled witli his statue 
I of Hera, that of an Ania- 
' zon, execrated by him for 
I Kfihesus, in com}H:titio)i 
j with the foremost of liis 
I con tern pcjraries, and ad- 
! judged the prize, will 
i prove that the range of 
! his talent was by no means 
1 confined tcj figures of ath- 
i letes ; and this is made 
I further apjiarent by his 
j bronze statues of maidens 
I carrying sacred vessels on 
f their heads, afterwards in 
the [KSMession of Heius 
tbe Mamertine, from 
whom they were taken by 
Verres (Cicero, In Fcrr., 
iv. 3, 5), as also by his 
statne of the Bamian, 

Artemon, nicknamed . 
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None of the pupils of Fmwco. 

Polycletus arrived at distinction. On the other hand, his PnpUs of 
style appears to have been closely followed by his younger 
contemporary, Nattc>'des of Argus, who executed a chrys- 
elephantme statue of Hebe, to accompany that, of the same 
malerial, by the master already described (Pausanias, iL 
17, 5;«KeknH, Hdfe). A pupil of Naucydes was Poly- 
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cletos the younger, of Argus, who is known as the author 
of several statues of victors at Olympia, and of a statue of 
Zeus Philius (Pausanias, viii. 31, 4), in which the expres- 
sion resembled that of Dionysus. 

In addition to the existing sculptures already mentioned 
in connection with one or other of the ancient masters, 
there are others which, though their authorship has not 
been ascertained, undoubtedly belong to the period now 
before us. From these we select — (1.) A marble relief in 
Athens, found at Eleusis in 1859, and representing 
Demeter, Cora, and boy, for whom the name either of 
Triptolemus or Jacchus would be applicable {M<mvme7Ui, 
vi. pi. 45). With the exception of a marked severity 
both in the composition and in the details, which may be 
due either to archaism or to a studied solemnity, this relief 
compares admirably with the frieze of the Parthenon. (2.) 
From Eleusis also comes the up{)er part of a female figure 
supporting a basket on her head (Calathephorus), now in 
Cambridge, in a large fine style (Wieseler, DenhnMtr^ 
ii. pi. 8, No. 92). (3.) Marble relief of Orpheus and 

Eurydice, in the Villa Albani, with its two replicas in 
Naples and Paris. (4.) Fragments of the metopes from 
the temple of Zeus at Olympia, found in 1829, and now 
in Paris. Doubtless these reliefs were executed at the 
time when Phidias was at Olympia engaged on the statue 
for this temple, and when his pupil Alcamenes was at 
work on the figures for the western pediment of it. In 
style, however, they differ considerably from that of the 
Attic sculptors ; nor are there any means of identifying 
them with the style of PsBonius of Mende, who executed 
the statues for the eastern pediment {Expedit Scientifiqne 
de la Mortt^ i. pis. 74, 78). (5.) The metopes and inner 
frieze of the temple of Theseus at Athens are still in their 
original place, the style being compared with that of the 
metopes of the Parthenon, though the temple itself is 
usually believed to have been built by Cimon (Stuart’s 
Antiquities of Athens^ 2d ed., ii. pi. 19). 

Examples of what may be called a lower branch of 
sculpture, (gem- engraving) are exceedingly rare in this 
period. So far as Athens is concerned, this will appear 
less remarkable if we suppose that gem- engraving and 
die -sinking were one profession, and remember that at 
least the latter must have been, with few exceptions, 
unpractised there in the best period, the coins being 
allowed, probably for commercial reasons, to retain the 
old stamp with which people were familiar. Possibly also 
the high ideal of the times was above the grasp of such 
artists, though it was seized pretty generally by the sculp- 
tors of stelse, who could hardly have 
been men of note. In the British 
Museum is a carnelian (fig. 8) repre- 
senting a youthful figure, seated, and 
playing on a harp-shaped instrument, 
which, with a little severity, admir- 
ably reflects the style of the Parthenon 
frieze. Of the coins of Sicily, the 
large piece known as the Demaretion, 
and struck in the year 479 b.c., fur- 
nishes an example of the rendering of 
horses, which compares finely, if more 
advanced, with the archaic frieze from 
JCanthus. Similarly worthy of study 
are the coins of Qelon, which are pro- Fio.8.-canieiianitiUgiio. 
bsblj aa early as 470 B.C., and certainly Mr 

are anterior to 410 B.C. woodhouM, Corfu. 

In the records of painting during the previous period 
it wu noticeable that painty even then, in what ap- 
peared to be one of the earliest stag^ of the art, were 
accustomed to execute large compositions, such as battle 
iceiiea The essentially decorative chara^r of the art 
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required that it should be so, just as in early sculpture, 
in which also the decorative element prevailed, our 
principal records are those of large compositions, such as 
the chest of Cypselus or the shield of Achilles. While 
the epos flourished, and the country was full of heroic 
legends, there can be little doubt but that the principal 
pleasure derived from works of art lay in the variety of the 
subject and the manner in which it was presented, that 
is, in the composition, and not in the trulhful rendering 
of individual forms. To heighten the interest of the 
8{)ectator, it was usual to write the name beside each of 
the persons that appeared in a picture, as we see it done 
on the early vases. The same was the case with the 
sculptured reliefs on the chest of Cypselus, which on this 
account presents a remarkable contrast to the shield of 
Achilles, on which, as in Assyrian sculptures, there is no 
prominence of individuals, and therefore no accurate study 
of the human form. It is not to be supposed that in the 
early stage of Greek painting individual forms were studied 
with any other view than that of rendering the characters 
more intelligible ; but with this a beginning was made to 
lift the art into a higher sphere. At this stage appeared 
Polygnotus, a native of Tliasus, and a son of the painter 
Aglaophon, of whose probable connection with the early Poly- 
Samian school mention has already been made. Attracted snotua 
to Athens by the opportunity presented by the new build- 
ings which were then being erected, Polygnotus, either 
I owing to some family tie or through the recommendation 
of his own ability, found favour with Cimon, to whose 
zeal and taste the new impulse for the improvement of 
the city was due. In company with, or perhaps rather 
with the assistance of, the Athenian painters Micon and 
Panaenus (the brother or cousin of Phidias), he was em- 
ployed to execute wall paintings for the Stoa Pcecile, the 
Theseum, and the Anaceum, or temple of the Dioscuri, 
at the northern foot of the Acropolis. For his services, 
and especially for the disinterestedness of his character, 
Polygnotus received what was then regarded as the highest 
distinction — the freedom of the city of Athens. His 
friendship with Cimon was intimate, and led, it was said 
(Plutarch, Cimony 4) to an afiTectionate acquaintance with 
Cimon’s half-sister, the beautiful Elpinice, From Athens 
he was called to Delphi to execute a series of paintings for 
the two long walls of the Lesche, a building erected there 
by the people of Cnidus. The paintings, however, appear 
to have been commissioned by the Amphictyonic council, 
if it is right to be guided to that conclusion by the state- 
ment that the painter was rewarded with the rights of hospi- 
tality throughout the states included in the Amphictyonic 
league. On the w'all to the right after entering the Lwhe 
were painted scenes illustrative of the old epos of the taking 
of Troy (’lAiov ire/wris). On the left was the visit of 
Ulysses to the lower world, as described in Book zL of the 
Odyssey, The names of most of the persons were written by 
the side of the figures. The various groups and incidents 
depicted we know from the description of Pausanias (x. 

25-31) ; and with the help of existing works of art in 
which the same subject recurs, we can form an idea of the 
composition (0. Jahn, Dit OmMdt dts Polygmtw in dtr 
Lesche m Ddphiy 1841 ; Welcker on the same subject in 
the Ahhandlungen of the Berlin Academy, 1847 ; Watkiss 
Lloyd, in the Museum of Claeeicai Antiquities, i p. 44). 
Heydemann {Iliupersis, Berlin, 1866) republishes, for 
the illustration of his other figures, the famous Vivenzio 
vase in Naples {Mue. Borh,, xiv. pk 41, 43), which, 
pregnant with pathos as no other vase in existence, cannot 
weU be identified wjtii^ilie style of Polygnotus, unless 
perhaps as regards ihq composition. He was employed at 
Thespiss on a itoa or temple, but from some defect his 
work had perished so far within a century after it was 
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finished that it had to be restored by Pausias of Sioyon. 
At PlatsBffi he painted for one of the walls of the pronaos 
of a temple the scene in which Ulysses appeared with the 
dead suitors at his feet The companion picture was 
by an otherwise unknown artist, Onasias, the subject of 
it being the Expedition of the Seven against Thebes (Pau- 
sanias, ix. 4, 2). Lastly, Pausanias (I 22, 6) ascrib^ to 
Folygnotus a series of paintings in the so-called Pinako 
theke on the Acropolis of Athens. If he is right, the 
painter must then have been full seventy years of age. 
The subjects were — (1.) Ulysses carrying off the bow of 
Philoctetes ; (2.) Diom^e carrying off the Palladium of 
Troy ; (3.) Orestes and Pylades slaying .^gisthus and the 
sons of Nauplius, who had come to his aid ; (4.) Polyxena 
about to be sacrificed to the manes of Achilles; (5.) 
Achilles in Scyrus; and (6.) Ulysses meeting Nausicaa 
and her maids. The other pictures had become unrecog- 
nisable through the effects of time. This second mention 
of the decay of his works reminds us of the fieeting nature 
of the material with which the fame of the great painter 
was bound up. It was well that high honours were paid 
him in his lifetime. The enduring marble in which 
Phidias worked has preserved his fame to our times, to 
mock the indignities which he suffered in life. As regards 
the style of Polygnotus, we have the distinction drawn by 
Aristotle (Poet., 2, 6 ; Polity viii. 6) between it and that 
of Zeuxis — a distinction which he expressed by the words 
ethos and pathos. By ethos, as applied to the paintings of 
Polygnotus, we understand a dignified bearing in his 
figures, and a measured movement throughout his com- 
positions, such as the Parthenon frieze presents, compared 
with the pathetic rendering of scenes in the frieze from 
the temple of Apollo at Phigalia, or in the frieze of the 
Mausoleum at Halicarnassus. It was also said (Pliny, 
iV. Il.f XXXV. 35, 58) that in place of the old severity and 
rigidity of the features he introduced a great variety of 
expression, and was the first to paint figures with the lips 
open ; and further, he was accredited (Lucian, Iinag,^ 7) 
with great improvements in the rendering of drapery, so 
as to show the forms underneath. He painted in mono- 
chrome on a white ground ; so that, in fact, the principal 
charm of his work must have been in the drawing. His 
brother Aristophon appears to have also inherited an 
elevated conception and a power of carrying out large 
compositions. Among the younger contemporaries of 
Polygnotus were Dionysius of Colophon, laboriously accu- 
rate, and Pauson, the butt of Aristophanes (Thesmoph,^ v. 
949, and elsewhere), remarkable for his ^ent of cari- 
cature and animal painting. 

The works of these painters have entirely perished, nor 
in what remains of the work of their humble imitators, the 
vase painters, is there much that can be justly regard^ as 
reflecting their style. Besides the Athenian lecythi, which 
give some sort of an idea of the effect of colours as em- 
ployed by Polygnotus, there is a class of vases, with red 
figures on a black ground, which, by the treatment of the 
drapery as a transparent substance, recall the statement to 
the same effect made in respect of the ^eat painter. In 
many cases, also, the figures are large in conception and 
measured in their movement. 

The history of architecture during this period is an 
unexampled record of great undertakings throughout 
Greece, but more especi^ly in Athens, which, if it had 
suffered most from .the Persian invasion, had also in the 
end acquired the most ample means of repairing its ruins 
and adding fresh lustre to its aspect Themistocles having 
been banished, the administration and the carrying out of 
wosks begun by him — such, for example, as the long walls 
connecting the city with the harbour — ^fell to Cimon. The 
citv walk on the south side of the Acronolis were rebuilt 
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and a tower erected to command the entrance, which, 
however, being afterwards rendered useless by the erection 
of the Propylsea, was removed to make way for the temple 
of Athene Nike. Among the new temples the first to be 
mentioned is the Theseum, which is not only well pre- 
served still, but is also the oldest existing example of the 
Attic-Doric order (Stuart and Rivett, Antiquities of Athens, 
iii. pi. 7). The other temples, the erection of which may 
with great probability be traced to Cimon, are the Anaceum, 
or temjde of the Dioscuri, at the foot of the Acropolis, on 
the north side ; and a small temple, now quite destroyed, 
on the left bank of the Ilissus, which existed in Stuart’s 
time, and, from his drawing (Antiquities of Athens, i. pi. 
7), is seen to have been of the Ionic order, differing 
from the Attic-Ionic in wanting the dentils of the cornice, 
in having the base of its columns composed of a trochilus 
between two spirals, and in having its architrave quite 
plain. Cimon was succeeded by Pericles, under whose 
administration the resources of the city, not only in 
means, but in the talent of using the existing means, were 
applied with the greatest judgment and energy, foremost 
among his advisers being Phidias. According to Plutarch 
{PericL, 133), Phidias exercised a general supervision over 
all the public works then going on. Apparently at this 
time was erected the Odeum, a building intended for 
musical performances, circular in form, and, as appears 
from the records of it (Vitruv., v. 9 ; Pausanias, i. 20, 4), 
brilliantly decorated with numerous columns in the interior, 
and with a tent-shaped roof of wood. It was the Acropolis, 
however, that was reserved for the crowning effort of 
architecture in this period. Within the space of probably 
not more than five or six years there rose on the site of an 
old temple of Athene, which had been destroyed by the 
Persians, the Parthenon, a model for all time of the Doric 
order, pure and perfect in its architectural forms and pro- 
portions. The architect was Ictinus, who was assisted 
by Callicratidas (Stuart, Antiquities of Athens, ii. pi. 7 ; 
Penrose, An Investigation of the Principles of Athenian 
Architecture, 1851; Beuk, Z’i4<T^/tfd/’if<Amtf«/B<’>tticher, 
Bericht iiber die Untersuchungen avf der Akropolis von 
Athen, 1862; Michaelis, Per Parthenon, 1871). The 
next undertaking was the so-called Propylsea, a building 
which, though practically serving as an entrance to the 
Acropolis, aspired to a highly decorative character (Stuart, 
Antiquities of Athens, ii. pi. 42). The architect was 
Mnesicles. Contemporary with the building of the Pro- 
pylce, it appears, was that of the small temple of Athene 
Nike, on the Acropolis, which, on the removal of a Turkish 
structure in 1835, was recovered in almost all its parts, 
except some slabs of the frieze, brought by Lord Elgin to 
England, and now in the British Museum (Beu16, Z’Acro- 
p(de, p. 124; Kekuk, Die Balustrade des Niketempels)* 
Outside of Athens the example of the Periclean activity 
was felt at Eleusis, where a great temple for the Mysteries 
was commenced, from designs by Ictinus, and carried to 
completion by the three successive architects, Coroebus, 
Met^enes, and Xenocles. The small temple, in antis, of 
Artemis Fropykea at Eleusis probably belongs to this period, 
as does also the temple of Nemesis at Rhamnus, of which 
we have still important remains. There is yet to be men- 
tioned the Erechtheum, or temple of Athene Polias, on the 
Acropolis of Athens, which, though the only date we possess 
of it falk after the death of Pericles, bears the strongest 
impress, both in its architectural and sculptured forms, of 
the great age. The date referred to is the twenty-third 
year of the Peloponnesian war, and occurs in an inscrip- 
tion found on the Acropolis in several pieces, in which is 
given the report drawn up by a commission appointed to 
inspect the progress of the works (Inwood, The Erechtheum 
of Aihent, 1827 : Raneab4. Ant, Hell, Nos. 56-60: Corpus 
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Inacript Grasc. No. 160). In the British Museum, beside 
part of this inscription, are several specimens of the archi- 
tectural decoration, and one of the Caryatides (or draped 
female figures who supported the portico), in which the 
simplicity of the drapery and the dignity of the i)ose are 
quite in the spirit of the Parthenon sculptures. The temple 
of Apollo Epicurius at Phigalia, in Arcadia, the work of 
Ictinus, the architect of the Parthenon, necessarily belongs 
also to this period (Cockerell, Temples of Jupiter at Mgina 
and Apollo at Phigalia). The great temples at Olympia 
and Delphi, though begun earlier, may also be reckoned 
among the works of this period, to which also belongs 
a large series of Doric temj)les in the Greek towns of 
Sicily and Magna Grsecia, particularly those of Syracuse, 
Agrigentum, Selinus, Egesta, and Metapontum. Of these 
the most remarkable are the southern temple in the lower 
town of Selinus, and the somewhat more recent temple of 
Zeus at Agrigentum. 

Fourth Period. 

Since the beginning of our last period, the political and 
social circumstances of Greece have suffered a marked 
change. More or less it was then accepted as a dogma 
that, provided the state was flourishing, the prosperity 
of individuals mattered little. All were for the state, 
and by their union in the state’s emergency had achieved 
a glorious freedom, the sense of which filled the national 
mind, and prepared it to respond with a fostering sympathy 
to the efforts of artists, whom it also inspired. Yet, con- 
scious as they must have been of their own services, the 
men of that generation turned rather in pride to the deeds 
of their ancestral heroes, and in humility to the assistance 
of the gods. They sought to frame their conduct on the * 
traditions of the past. They were rigorous and strong in 
thought. Passion was a thing to deplore, not to study, 
analyse, and represent. The national history was still 
unchequered. Nor was the house of Hellas as yet to any 
degree openly divided against itself. There was no need 
of artists — whether poet, as uEschylus, or sculptor, as 
Phidias — to depict the struggles of passion or other condi- 
tions of the mind. Now this is all changed. The nation 
has lost its unity, and the Peloponnesian war has made 
havoc of its resources. iEschylus heis given way to 
Sophocles and Euripides, Phidias to Scopas and Praxiteles. 
Poets and sculptors of the new generation have chosen as 
their theme the representation of pathos and of the condi- 
tions of the mind generally. That such was the character 
of what is called the second Attic school of sculpture is 
known principally from the records of artists. Of works 
directly from the hand of any of the masters of this school 
there is no example in existence, so far as we know at 
present On the other hand, there are many copies of 
their works, from which, with the aid of records, some 
idea may be formed of their style. 

The first of the artists of this school was Scopas, a 
native of Parus, and, as it would seem, the son and pupil 
of Aristandrus, a worker in bronze, in which material the 
son appears to have commenced his career as a sculptor. 
An example of his work in bronze was the statue of 
Aphrodite sitting on a goat, in Elis (Pausanias, vi. 25, 2). 
This subject occurs on a fragmentary cameo in the British 
Museum. Marble, however, was a material more congenial 
to his style. The first years of his activity were spent in the 
Peloponnesus, and particularly at Tegea in Arcadia, where 
the erection of a temple, in honour of Athene Alea, in the 
place of one that had been burned 395 b.g., was under his 
direction as regards both the architecture and the sculpture. 
About 380 B.a he settled in Athens, where for nearly thirty 
years he maintained a reputation for an unparalleled power 
of rendering the human or divine figure, not imposing, but 


attractive by the charm of bearing, and the expression of 
that feeling which for the moment the person was most 
sensitive to. Sometimes this feeling was one of excited pas- 
sion accompanied by great bodily agitation, as for example, 
in the case of his statue of a Maenad at Athens, in the 
attitude of rushing with head thrown back and streaming 
hair, and holding a slain kid in her hand. At other 
times the passion he sought to express was one of peace- 
ful inspiration, as in the statue of Apollo Citharoedus, 
with long flowing robe and head thrown back as in a 
dreamy enjoyment of the strains from his lyre. When 
considerably advanced in life, possibly over sixty years of 
age, Scopas was invited by Artemisia, the queen of Caria, 
to assist or direct the sculptures for a monument which 
she was erecting at Halicarnassus in memory of her hus- 
band Mausolus. Accompanied by Bryaxis, Leochares, 
and Timotheus (or Praxiteles, as others said), he pro- 
ceeded thither, but as to what part he had in the work we 
have no information. The site of the Mausoleum was 
discovered and excavated by Mr C. T. Newton in 1856-7, 
the result being the recovery of an important part of the 
sculptures, which, with the slabs of the frieze previously 
known, now constitutes the principal illustration of the art 
of that time (Newton, DucoverieB at Halicarnassus, Cnidus, 
and Branchidd), 1 862). While occupied on the Mausoleum, 
or after its completion, Scopas executed several sculptures 
for other towns in Asia Minor, as at Cnidus, Ephesus, and 
Chyrse in the Trood. In a temple of Neptune, erected in 
Home by On. Domitius Ahenobarbus, was a large com- 
position by Scopas, representing Poseidon, Thetis, and 
Achilles, attended by nereids riding on dolphins and 
hippocamps, and by tritons and other marvellous creatures 
of the sea. Not as a copy of this work, but as reflecting 
vividly the manner of this sculptor, has been accepted the 
large marble relief in Munich (0. Jahn, Berichteder S&chs 
Ges, rf. Wiss., 1854, pis. 3-8), representing the marriage of 
Poseidon and Amphitrite. How far the merit belongs to 
Scopas of having introduced into Greek art the ideal types 
of those marine beings who personified the element of the 
sea, is unknown. In a temple of Apollo at Romo there was 
further a large comj) 08 ition, representing the slaughter of 
the children of Niobe, about the authorslxip of which there 
were two opinions, — the one ascribing it to Scopas, the 
other to Praxiteles. While this dubiety is itself proof that 
the two artists were rivals in the power of expressing 
pathos and suffering, there is a considerable probability 
that the composition in question was more adapted, of the 
two, to the genius of Scopas. Of this work there exists 
what is believed to be a more or less complete copy in 
the series of marble statues in the gallery of the Uffizi 
at Florence. The work is very uneven throughout, as 
might be expected in Roman copies; but the dramatic 
character of the action, and the powerful rendering of pain 
and suffering in the faces, still bespeak the style of the 
original sculptor, who, whether Scopas, Praxiteles, or 
another, was certainly an Athenian artist of the first half 
of the 4th century B.C. (Friederichs, Bausteine, i. pp. 230- 
246). Another example of the style of this period in the 
combination of beauty with a lovable and touching expres- 
sion of face, is the so-called statue of Leucothea^ in the 
Qlyptotheke of Munich, which there are grounds for 
assigning to Cephisodotus, the father, it would seem, 
of Praxiteles, who is recorded to have made for Athens a 
statue of Irene with the boy Flutus in her arms, which, as 
it appears on the coins of Athens, closely resembles the 
Leucothea. This Cephisodotus, standing as he did in the 
period between the iii. and the new Attic schools, seems 
to have shared the qualities of both, but to have inclined 
rather to the latter. 

That Praxiteles was directly a pupil of Scopas is not PrtzitelM 




lim^AHimitlk leidptam tl Soopaa. Hie scene m Im 
net iikoetiy Aihefat end the neighbcmiring towns. 
Itet’^he eiteCKDpenied Boopae to HalxnpiassM to assist 
,lAlk the son^tnrOs of im Haosolenin, as is stated, is 
pfoHUly true; but from die fact that elsewhere in place 
of hm iDsme oocms t|iat of Timotheus, it has been inferred 
that he may there have abandoned his original intention, 
and confined himself to the execution of those statues for 
towns in that district of which we have records. About 
840 B.O. he returned to Athens, and there remained till his 
death, studyin^^ with Phryne as his model, the expression 
of sensual beauty in its highest type. Like Scopes, he 
had little taste for bronze in comparison with marble, with 
its surface finely sensitive to the most delicate modulation. 
Unsatisfied with even this, he endeavoured to soften the 
asperity of the marble in the crude parts by a process of 
encaustic, in which, or perhaps rather in the colouring of 
the draperies, he employed in difiicult cases the contem- 
porary painter Nicias (Pliny, JIT. ZT., xxxv. 39, 122). That 
he ^ peculiar in thus tinting the marble, and an excep- 
tion among other Greek sculptors, cannot be meant, in the 
face of so many instances as we now have of the applica- 
tion of the etrcumlUio in the remains of Greek sculpture 
and architecture (Semper, Der Sttl, i pp. 498 and 514). 
The fact, hpwever, of his being mentioned in connection 
with it may be taken as a proof that the process was an 
exceedingly refined one, since his favourite subjects were 
those of youthful or feminine ideal beauty, in which it is 
to be supposed that the tints corresponding to those in 
nature would appear almost evanescent in their delicacy. 
Of his works, the number of which was unusually large, the 
most celebrated were — (1.) The marble statue of Aphr<^ite 
at Cnidus, of which the more or less modified copies, as 
the Venus of the Capitoline Museum and the Venus de 
Medicis, tc^ther with the ancfent records, sh6w that the 
goddess was represented standing nude at the moment 
when she has left her bath, and, being sensitive to the air, 
presses her left leg against her right, and looks towards the 
drapery which she has already laid hold of with her left 
hand. Originally commissioned by Cos, but declined on 
account of its nudity, this statue was replaced by another 
of Aphrodite, with wUch the marble statue in the Louvre, 
found in Melus in 1820, has frequently been compared. 
But before accepting it as an illustration of the t^ of 
Aphrodite by ftaxiteles, or of the more highly pnused 
fi^re of the goddess by Scopas, it is necessary to bear in 
nund that on a base found with it, which, thou^ now lost, 
is voudied for on creditable authority, was inscribed the 
name of the artist, Alexandras, son of Menides of Antioch, 
who must have lived after Alexander the Great (Friederichs, 
MemiUmtt L pp. 331-334). (2.) A statue of Aphrodite at 
Sheqpim; bei^e which was plao^ (3) a portrait statue of 
Aiytie; and (4), a statue of Eros, in Parian marble, of 
whiA them are two aoeoant8,--6i&^ that it was given hy 
him to Phryne in tchen of his admiratioii, or that she 
to obtain it by a ruse, and then dedicated it at 
Shesphe. The figure Eros was here not that of a boy, 
win later but was taken from the period of youth at 
lAM hma is purely idesl, and the whole being is per- 
%||s4W W ardour. Apparently exhibmng the 
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From ibaltoe of Philip and Alexander the Ofeat, portnit 
statues f undalied a large part of the occupation of schlptonii 
and in thislbhey were not confined to living models, as W 

g ther, for example, from the portraits d &i^ho anck 
trinna by ApoUodorus, a sculptor of this tim^— ^a fact 
from which it may be inferred that portraiture wae still 
inclmed to idealism, though doubthss a strong teadeney 
to realism had already set in. 

The development of the art of sculpture in the Afgrve-Jbgiwk ^ 
Sicyonian school, corresponding to that just describM ili ffogu kif 
the second Attic school, was bogun by the Corinthian 
Euphranor, whose principal study was directed with the 
view of modifying the hitherto canonical prooortions of 
Polycletus, to suit the changed tastes with which he bed 
probably become impregnated during his long stay il) 

Athens. To this end he introduced a smaller head and m 
slimness of the arms and legs which gave a greater Ughk 
ness to the figure, and which, under the hand d his lol* 
lower Lysippus, became the favourite type of ideal atUMU 
statues. Lysippus, a native of Sicyon, and originally 
employed as an ordinary worker in bronze, rose by dint A 
study to the position of a sculptor of the first order. Mor 
was the quality of his work more surprising than tiie 
quantity. About 1600 statues and grou^ in bronie were 
counted as havmg been produced in his workshop, and 
among them two at least of colossal size — the statne d 
Jupiter at Tarentum, 60 feet high, and that of Hercules in 
the same place. The masterpieces which he appears to 
have studied most were those of his townsman Pmydalni, 

Like Euphranor, however, he was compelled to seek a 
new system of propor- 
tions, — to exchange the 
immovable dignity and 
repose by which the old 
masters suggested thepos- 
session of physical power, 
fornewattitudes, in which 
the exercise of physical 
power should be made 
apparent by its effect on 
the body and on the face. 

The colossal frame of 
Hercules was a favourite 
study with Lysippus, for 
this reason especially, we 
presume, that of all the 
ancient heroes he was re- 
presented in the legends 
as bearing about with him 
always llie effect of the 
arduousness of hislabours. 

There was no gaiety or 
elasticity in his composi- 
tion. Afigmedanathlete 
in the act d scraping 
the sweat and dust fiom 
his body, Apoxyomenus, 
which Aiyyti a hij^ re- 
ptation m Borne, where 
it stood bel^ the baths 
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pj j tog iwpartiOBi •daptod bj L^ppu, vk, 
^ UPKlft %M fflMUpftffUfttTOy iiiitn anns and 
\i^ (KimmmmUi 4. ImL ArA. t. pL 18 ; Friederidu, 
i p» 286). That he was ahK) equal to the times 
hi \3 m p^ductioQ of aUegorical figures may be gathered 
fimm the description (see Oerbec^ Schr^tqwllen^ Lysip- 
pus) o( his bronze statue of Cairus, a personification of 
what is vulgarly called the nick of tima’’ It remains 
to point out, with reference to the style of Lysippus, that 
ha confined himself mostly to the rendering of male forms, 
and that in regard to the few female figures by him there 
is no mention of the charm of sensual beauty which cha- 
racterised the second Attic school ; nor, again, do we find 
that other characteristic of theirs, the expression of pathos, 
in the male figures by him. His anirrma dgna must be 
taken as expressing physical life — anima^ not animw. 

Among the remaining sculptures which belong to this 
period the' most remarkable are — (1.) The sculptures of 
the so-called Nereid monument discovered at Xanthus, in 
Lycia, by Sir Charles Fellows, and now in the British 
Huseum. These sculptures consist of (a) a series of female 
figures in the round, about the size of me, wearing a thin 
long drapery through which the forms are entirely visible ; 
(( and c) a broad and a narrow frieze, both representing 
battle scenes. While the design of the narrow frieze is 
aingularly Assyrian in conception, that of the broader frieze 
and the statues in the round is purely Greek, at one time 
iUggestii^ the style of the Parthenon sculptures, at another 
thft refining and movement of the second Attic school 
(F^ows, An Account of tits Ionic Trophy Monument exca^ 
vested at Xmthuiy London, 1846; W. W. Lloyd, The 
Nereid Monument^ London, 1845). (2.) The reliefs on 

the monument of Lysicrates, a round building in Athens, 
popularly known as the Lantern of Demosthenes. The 
victory which it was erected to commemorate was gained 
in the year 334 B.C. The subject is Bacchus and his suite 
transforming the Tyrrhenian pirates into dolphins. The 
figures are powerful, but light of foot and tall. The 
unusually large spaces between the groups and figures is 
suggestive of the lonely distances on the sea-shore, and in 
this respect the frieze seems to encroach on the province 
of painUng {Marhlee of the British Museum, ix. pis. 22-26). 
(3.) A series of portrait sculptures, for which reference is 
made to Friederichs, Bausfsine, i. pp. 290-308. The great 
bronze head (fig. 10) placed here may, on further con- 
sideration, require to be moved to an earlier period, though 
the many carelessnesses in details which it exhibits seem 
at present to render such a step unadvisable. 

Besides sculptors, otherwise famous, who applied them- 
selves to toreutic art, there were others who made this 
their principal occupation. Of these we know Mys, who 
executed the designs on the shield of the bronze Fallas of 
Phidias on the Acropolis of Athens ; and, more celebrated. 
Mentor, who worked chiefly on silver bowls and cups, for 
which fabulous sums were afterwards paid by Homan 
collectors. He must have lived before the time of Alexander 
the Great, since some of his works perished in the burning 
of the temple of Diana at Ephesus. Two other ccelatores 
apparently of this peribd were Acragas and Boethus. 

A branch of art allied to the csslatura is that of die-sink- 
ing and gem-engraving. Of the former the finest examples 
4niing this period are the silver coins of Syracuse, espe- 
oiaUy ^ decadrachms with the head of Arethusa on the 
obvena npd. a quadriga on the reverse. The presence of 
the engiavarb name on many of these coins is testimony 
of thorwduo attached to their work. From this source we 
koW tba engrevefs Oimon and Euzenetus. Other names, 
•nth as tludideB, Eumenus, Eumdu^ Fhmillus, and 
SosiiDii^ also oqotiir m smaller silver ooina With t^ ex- 
of AiAimt irbern the arehsic lype was preserved, 
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Fio. 10.— OolOBflul bronzA hnad Ui it MtiR. Said to have been found at 
Satala in Aiuienia. 

study being those of Arcadia, of the Opuntian Locri, of 
the Macedonian kings Philip and Alexander, of the Chalci- 
deans of Thrace, of Cydonia in Crete, where the name of 
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tall of toMtogfSiim wkkii tair his Mine 
It idoilj^bs qt^s•tiolls4 whether one reflects sdequat^ his 
style. It nay be tehee as certain that some of them are 
fr^ his hand. He was ,^ta|^nrt engrarer of Alexander 
the Ghreat, whose ^rtrt^ ^ ]^Me on an emerald. The 
marble heiul here £^Ten ( ] I)P^ a distinctly realistic 

tendency, ccnnpej:^ wi '^iie j), on the coins. Pos- 

sibly the portrait of AleziAuatj^^ ^j^^*^appear8 on the coins 
of his successor Lysimach (jLff way drawn from 

the gom (Bnmn, Ge$ch, GrML ^ P* 

^ong the few examples cV gejus tha^ be unhesitat- 
ingly assigned to this periold is the chalcedony with the 
figure of a crane found in Kortch, and now the Hermit- 
age, St Petersburg, bearing the signature of Dezamenus of 
Chius, AEHAMENOS EIIOIE X102 {CompU Sendu de la 
Comm, Arch, powr Vann, 1861, p. 147, pi. vi. 10). 
sintiiig. In painting, the transition from the style of Polygnotus 
to that of the new school was again, as has been said, a 
transition from ethos to pathos, from character and noble 
bearing to beauty and effect The change, as elsewhere, 
was in harmony with the spirit of the times ; but of the 
steps by which it was brought about two deserve attention ; 
the first is the exigencies of scene-painting, on which 
Sophocles, and, after his example, his older contemporary 
.^schylus, laid great value. In this direction the artist of 
the day was Agatharchus of Samus, who also wrote an 
account of the decorations executed by him, and by this led 
to the investigation of the principles of perspective in paint- 
ing by Democritus and Anaxagoras. The second step was 
the gradation of light and shade and of colours introduced 
by Apollodorus, who for this service is regarded as the 
founder of the new school. At the door opened by Apollo- 
Muds. donis entered Zeuxis, as he himself is reported to have 
said, into the sanctuary of art. Not that Zeuxis was 
directly a pupil of the older master. All that is known of 
their relations to each other consists of mutual compli- 
ments. That the charm of Zeuxis’s popularity was in great 
part due to novelty of situation and effect might be inferred 
from the statement regarding his picture of a centauress 
suckling her young, the spectators of which forgot the 
painter in the subject. On the other hand, the story of 
his having constantly before his eyes five of the most 
beautiful maidens of the town of Croton while he was 
painting his figure of Helena, suggests that he must have 
been a close student of form and perhaps also of colour. 
His figures were of a large mould, as in the earlier school, 
and for this reason his heads and limbs appeared a little 
coarse to Boman connoisseurs accustomed to the elegance 
of a later time. In this direction a great step in advance 
sfffaiiiiii. was made by his contemporary Parrhasius of Ephesus, who 
like Zeuxis also lived some time in Athens, ei^joying the 
society of Socrates, and vaunting his personal appearance 
as well as his artistic powers. The dominant faculty of 
drawing in Parrhasius led him to choose his subjects from 
male heroic figures, and led him also, it will be charitable 
and not without analogy to conjecture, to produce the im- 
moral scenes with wUch his name is connected. From 
excellence in drawing and colouring the next step was 
towards a just conception of the subject on hand, and this 
lai ts the a s^p was taken by Timanthes, of the island of Cythnus, 
One of lus great pictures was the tragic scene of the 
•acrificp of Iphigenia^ in which the expression of sorrow 
WAS rendered wiw a masterly gradation, from the bystanders 
f CUduM^ Ulysses, Aj^ and Uenelatts) up to Agmemnon, 
m whom the deep grief of a father was expre^ by his 
cgwing his &ee a^ turning it away from the sp^tor. 

smyeot, vrith various modification^ and particularly 
UMi the of the gradation of grief among the by- 
>taildiwr% hut itiH rrlmrTiTfy rrrrHng 
d ta^hud, ooeuii in Poiiiipeiaa paintiags, and 


oa a Qfaik leltef ta tike of Florence (0. Jahn^ 
Areh^ JMirc^ p. S78k Whether or not a resident 
at ]E^heen% the centte of Asialio painting, it is clear that 
llmanthes stood in dose relation to the school there. Con- 
temporary with the Asiatic school existed in Creece proper 
two schools of painting, of whi^ the one, with its seat in 
Sicyon, seems to have studied most drawing and a system 
of form and proportions; while the other, centr^ at 
Athens, but indu(Ung some Theban painters, looked rather 
to the expression of pathos and the emotions of the mind. 

I The founder of the Sicyonian school was Eupompus (401-8cbocfi of 
I 381 B.C.) It was, however, to his pupil PamphUus that®®y®“* 
it owed most of its reputation, and became a school for 
I practical instruction which attracted students from remote 
I quarters. From his distinction in mathematics and geo- 
metry, and from the fact of his having introduced drawing 
as a general element of instruction for youth, it is inferred 
that his teaching was mainly directed to the reproduction 
of form. On the other hand, it is also known that his 
researches led to an improvement in the colours em- 
ployed in encaustic painting, and further that this art 
was carried to its highest perfection by his pupjl Pausias. 

In a middle position between the Sicyonian and Attic 
schools stood Euphranor the Corinthian, of whom as a 
sculptor mention has already been made. His subjects 
were of the higher grade of historical painting, Mn^ 
mostly large compositions of mythological scenes or histori- 
cal events, of which an example was to be seen on the 
portico of Zeus Eleutherius in the Agora of Athens. In 
Thebes, where since the recovery of freedom from the 
Lacedaemonians a new impulse for art as well as politics 
had been felt, a school of painting was formed, apparently 
at first under the infiuence of that of Sicyon. At its 
head was Nicomachus, a son and pupil of Aristheus. A 
greater fame was achieved by his son Aristides, as an 
example of whose work, Pliny (Jf, if., xxxv. 36, 98) 
quotes a picture from the capture of a town in which a 
mother appeared mortally wounded, and with a harrowing 
expression of dread on her face lest the child clinging to 
her breast should suck blood instead of milk. His activity 
extended to protraiture and to ^enre subjects; but he 
worked by preference in the encaustic process, the credit 
of inventing which has been wrongly ascrib^ to him. 

Among the other painters of note who followed the mknner 
of the second Attic school of sculpture there remains only 
Nicias, a son of Nicomedes of Athens, and a pupil of 
Antidotus, from*whom he learned the extreme care of 
execution originally taught by Euphranor. 

In the person of Apelles, the son of Pytheas, a native of ApeUw* 
Colophon, were combined, if we may judge from his 
reputation, all the best qualities of the hitherto existing 
schools of painting. It should, however, be remembered 
that what we know of him comes entirely from Boman and 
late Greek sources, and represents rather the taste of these 
times than a critical jud^ent on his works. He was a 
punil of the otherwise unknown painter Ephorus of 
Ephesus, which town, already celebrated as a centre of 
painting, he adopted as his home. But so high was then 
the reputation of the Sicyonian school, headed by Pun- 
philus and Melanthius, that on completing his studies at 
Ephesus he repaired to Sicyon, either to see for himself or 
to profit by the fame of these masters. From Sicyon he 
proceeded, perhaps through the influence of Melanthius, to 
the court of Ma^onia, where he was employed, first by 
Philip, and afterwards, under circumstances of the greatest 
intimacy, by Alexander, whom he accompanied as far as 
Ephesus on his expe^tipn into Asia. Of the figures of 
deities painted by him the most renowned was that of 
Aphrodite Anadyomene, originally in tbe temple of JEfcUf 
la^us in Cos, r^resent^ rising out of the sea, and wring- 




( jcrif yr*ktir, .nnUiiig iMMom and an 
darffe in to eyas. A woond figure of the 
f alao iotonutod for Coe, remained unfinished at hie 
Of personifications and allegorical figures or groups, 
s dwghted the age in which he lived, we have 
the former in his group of Bront^ Astrape, 
m MTamiobolia; and of the latter in his famous picture of 
fUttBinj. Fartly of this character also were his two 
IjifllixraB of Alexander grouped with Castor, Polltu^ and 
yymtj; and Alexander in a triumphal car, beside a 

C mifioation of war, in the form of a captive with hands 
d behind back a^ seated on armour. The execution 
snlyects of this nature^ for which thought and reflection 
are mainly required as opposed to the poetic and spontane- 
cuily creative faculty of a true artist, has been urged as 
detracting from the greatness of Apelles, and to this extent, 
no doubt, he was subject to the weakness of his times, 
like Ooireggio, with whom he has been compared, he lived 
at a time when the great creative spirit had passed away, 
and it remained for him, as for the Italian master, to dis- 
eover the last resources of his art for the attainment of 
powerful effect and absolute flnish simultaneously. To 
refine the harmony of his light and tones, as well as to 
nroteet his pamtings from £rt, he employed a peculiar 
blaek gjase which broke the sharp contrasts of colours 
(Hiny, iT. AT., xxxv. 97) requir^ for such powerful 
eSecta as the appearance of Zeus hurling lightning. With 
regard to hia colours little is known, l^he statement that 
he used only four (Pliny, JT. Af., xxxv. 60, 92) may 
er may not be correct (Cicero, 18). Of his mere 
akill we have an example in the figure of Hercules, after- 
wards in Rome, of whic^ it was said that the face, though 
turned away from the spectator, was suggested almost as 
vividly as if it had b^n actually painted (Wustmann, 
ApdM Lehen und Werke^ 1870). In te^nical skill 
Apelles confessed himself equalled by his contemporary 
Brotcgenes the Rhodian, claiming, however, as his own 
special superiority, that he knew when to stop. The fault 
of Brotogenes was over-elaboration. On one painting he 
is said to have worked seven or eleven years, finishing it 
with four separate glazes to protect it from ii\jury. Of the 
painters of this period there are still to be mentioned 
Antiphilos, a native of Egypt, and a pupil of Ctesidemus ; 
Theon x>f Samua, who was praised for his happy choice of 
tbe right moment at which to seize an action ; and Action. 

Though the works of the masters of this period have 
wholly perished, there remain two sources *f rom which some 
idea may be gathered of their manner, — ^first, a number of 
Pompeian paintings, which, though executed in a later age, 
and often intentionally varied from the originals, are 
Still copies of the spirit and manner of the works of this 
timit ; and secondly, a large series of painted vases, which, 
though the production of inferior workmen, display a 
wonderful facility of execution, a splendour of glaze, and 
iB application of colours whi(^ show that the example of 
Ibha great painters had not been neglected. The figures 
itkaA out in red from the black ground of the vase ; for 
' icoeiaories, red, yellow, violet, black, blue, green, and' 
(are employed It is not, however, alone from their 
of certain traits which are assumed to have 
I the style of painting in this period that these i 
iMgned to it. There exists a small but increas- 
^ |minted vases which had been gained at the 
— lai at Athens, on several of which is in- 
I of the arcbon for the year in which they 
1 have thus the exact years in yrhioh 
^ ^ specimens of 
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(Stu^ Antiq^tidt of Athen^t i. pis. 23-30). A greater 
architectural ^tivity prevailed in the Peloponnesus. At 
Tegea was erebted, under the direction of Scopes, a temple 
which scarcely yielded in splendour to that of Zeus at 
Olympia. The laying out and building of new towns 
which followed upon the recovery of freedom by Thebes 
under Epamiuondas, gave abundant scope for architects. 
A remarkable example of this was Megalopolis in Arcadia, 
which was built in an elliptical form, on the principle laid 
down by Hippodamus of Miletus, and carried out in the 
Fireeus, Thurium, and Rhodes. A more magnificent ex- 
ample of a new town erected in this period was Alexandria, 
founded by Alexander to be the first city of the world of 
which he was master, and built in that spirit by his 
favourite architect Dinocrates. The model of Alexandria 
was adopted by the successors of Alexander for the many 
new towns rais^ by them, as, for example, Antioch on the 
Orontes, the architect of which was Xeneeus. The temples 
of Asia Minor erected in the time of Alexander may be 
judged from the ruins of those of Athene Folios at Friene, 
of iji;einis at Magnesia on the Mssander, and of Artemis at 
Ephesus, of which last the site has lately been excavated, 
with the result of confirming the few existing statements 
regarding its dimensions and style. The Mausoleum at 
Hdicarnassus, and the Nereid monument of Xanthus, are 
instances of temple architecture modified for the purposes 
of a tomb. 

Fifth Period. 

The conquests of Alexander had opened to the Greek 
gaze the East, gorgeous in its personal attire and equip- 
ments, and unlimited in its resources for the encourage- 
ment of personal vanity. Alexander appeared in Asiatic 
costume, and what became the monarch was shortly found 
becoming to the subject. Under his successors, in what is 
called the Macedonian, or, better, the Hellenistic period, 
the opulence and taste for luxury of the times led artists 
to aim at producing works conspicuous for picturesqueness; 
not, however, that picturesqueness which is bom of a fine 
fancy, but that whi^ originates in a studied effort to throw 
a gleam of romance over a plain historical incident Tlie 
creation of ideal types of deities ceased, and the production 
of allegorical figures, which had found acceptance in the 
preceding age, took its place* These figures were simply 
studies of character, and implied a faculty of observal^ 
which the existing portraits of this period on coins and in 
marble warrant us in estimatmg highly. To this, no doubts 
was added a power of generalisation which enabled the artist 
to deduce a type from a number of individuals, as, for 
example, in the type of Gauls introduced by the wihool of 
Pergamua In figures of deities or heroes the old types 
were retained. It was in portraiture that the eaaeiviial 
chatacteriatio of the time consisted. With art in 
ditmOriMuaCaptaenths^ herBo|Banoantoii,i^^tib 
furAwselopmentof tiiis phase of art vma {raaafettfd W 
fids reason we shttl hm folioW thlluK^ 
of tiMng ilm fieUemitjic and Bom 
The principal achodiof sei^tniael ^ 




Flo. IS.— Bronze statuette of a Plillosopher. Brit. Kui. Found in harbour 
of Brindisi (Brunditfiimt}. 

Cephisodotus and Timarchus, who worked together. The 
former appears to have been the more gifted of the two, if 
we may judge from the pains bestowed on certain statues 
of deities by him alone. Of their contemporaries little is 
known beyond that their chief occupation was in portrait 
School of sculpture. The traditions of the Sicyonian school were 
SioyoiL left in the hands of the sons and pupils of Lysippus, of 
whom the ablest was Euthycrates, who preserv^ the 
severity of the older schools in opposition to the tastes of 
his times. The effect of this upon his pupil Tisicrates led 
to so close a reproduction of the manner of Lysippus, that 
in many cases it was difficult to distinguish his work from 
that of the old master. In the same spirit, and with 
greater success, worked Eutychides of Sicyon, and Chares 
of Lindus in Rhodes. From the hands of Eutychides we 
know of a bronze statue of the river Eurotas, in which the 
mobility of water was finely suggested in the human form 
(Pliny, y. zxxiv. 8, 76), and a highly-praised statue 
of Ty^e (P^^niaS) vL 2, 7) for the town of Antioc^ of 
which several copies exist, including a small one in silveir 
Mod of in the British Museum. Chares is known mainly as the 
BkoaM, author of the bronze Colossus of HeUus at Rhodes, a statue 
lOfi feet high, which after standing a marvel to all for 
fifty-six or six^-eix years, was broken across the knees and 
thrown to the ground by an earthquake. The rising im- 
portance of Rhodes encouraged the foundation of a school 
of sculpture which adopted the manner of Chares, and 
aimed at efEsot by colossal proportions and pictuiesque 
situations. To thu school belonged Apollonius and Tau- 
riseus, Mtiion of a colossal marble group which has 
been identiW with that in the museum of Naples, known 
ns the ‘Tamese BuU,*^ and representing Amphion and 
iUUm in the act of binding Dim# the horns of a bull 
In ^fiance of th4nr moth# Antiope„M whether copy or 
admiraUe iUnstratfam of ‘W Bhodimi school 
^ m^bjfihearttttsisoneofpixifoundpith^ 
nc the {niifiphamnt of Diice mi have 
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it ^ ^ 

ipee|N#rc% ^ ^ Athsmas edssd with 

ipsH^t^ am skying his s# lesrdmi^ by Aristanidsi» 
sno&brariktcf wRho£ini(^^ From the instaaese 
of Bub^cas in uhich cruelty and deep emotipn werl com^ 
bined, it has been argued that the group of Liooolih» ethiA 
was the work of three Rhodian artists^ Ageeander, Athene* 
doms, and Polydorus— ^may properly be aisigiwd to the 
Rhodian school of this pwiod. On the other hand, it is 
argued by critics of seemingly equal competence^ that tiie 
subject of the Laocoon is too harrowing for the Greek taste 
even then, and must have been executed under the inlUr- 
ence of the favourite cruelties practised in the 
circus. The decision between these two opinions is left 
entirely to taste, owing to the ambiguity of the words of ^ 
Pliny. From Rhodes we pass to Pergamus, where, under MeCief 
the courtly influence of Attains I. (241-197 n.a) and^^'^#tmsl 
Eumenes IL (197-159 b.o.), was form^a idbool of soid|* 
ture which derived a vigorous impulse as of a new life 
from the strange class of subjects it was called upon 
undertake. It was called upon to glorify the decisive 
victory of Attains over the Gauls (239 b.c.) by groups and 
large compositions of battle scones, in which the finst 
oulty was to produce the type of these barbarians, and to 
carry it out consistently in the various attitudes and in- 
cidents of a battle ; as, for example, in their dogged sub- 
mission under captivity, or their grim expression under 
pain ; or, again, the abject misery of their wives when a 
battle h^ been lost. Nor was Attains content to adorn 
his own capital with artistic productions. To Athens he 
made a present of four groups representing battles between 
gods and giants, between Athenians and Amazons, between 
the Greeks and Persians at Marathon, and betweep his 
own army and the Gauls in Mysia^ showing in each case 
the defeat of a barbarous race. The height of the figures 
was 3^ feet, and that there must have been a consideraUe 
number of them is clear from this, that the occurrence of 
Bacchus in the group of the Oigantomacbia preiuppqses 
the existence of the other superior deitiea Of tha 
series nine figures have been identified in various mnseumt 
(Engraved, Monumenti deW Inti, Arckf ix. pis. 19«f9} \ 

Brunn, Annali deW Imt Arck 1870, pp. 292-323; ind 
BvlUttxno^ 1871, pp. 28-31 ; Ciarac, pi. 280, No. 2131); 
while to the same school belong the dying Ganl in tne 
Capitoline Museum, known as the Gladiator, 

and the group of a Gaul and his wife in the Villa Lndovisi 
(Muller, i. pL 48, No. 218). 

After the loss of national independence little remainodlTtwAl 
for the Greeks to do but to profit by the liberal patronage 
of their Roman masters, whose cupidity in matteri pet 
was by no means satisW with carrying off as nlpqr 41 
possible of the existing sculptures, inereaie4 
led to a new energy, of which Athens was at first natafilly 
the centre, whence the term ^^New Attic'* is aplplkd to 
the sculpture of this period. As, however, this new 
was chiefly directed to the reproduction d the kvouim 
types of the old masters, the re^t was not, as under other 
drcumstances it might have been, the formation of a ne^ 
school properly so called. At this time the principal 
Bcnlptora were Polycles of Athens, his son Timarohides, his 
grandson Dionysius, and another Dionysius, all of whom, 
dter earning a reputation by their work in various parts 
of Greece, appear to have followed Metellus to Rome, which 
now became the artistic centre of the world. Towards 
the end of the republic there lived in Rome a seu^t#, 

Fasitelee, who, if not superior to the artists of ^ the new 
Attic period in point of creative power, was certainly more 
gifted than they with skill and carefulness in the mmH oA 
m ks work, which ranged over statiparia, sculpting ati| 
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cielatura, including chryselephantine figures, for which a 
taste had revived. As, however, none of his works exist 
now, we can only judge of his manner by that of his pupil 
Stephanus, from whose hands we have the statue of Orestes 
in the Villa Albani {Annali del!' Inst. 1805, j)!. I) ; Friede- 
richs, Bausteine, i. p. 112). It is called Orestes from its 
resemblance to the male figure in the grouj) of Orestes and 
Electra in Najdes, with which, as an imitation of the 
archaic style, it may be compared. In }>oth, liowever, it 
has been observed that the archaism is limited to the 
proportions, attitude, and general asf>ect, ])ut that the 
details of anatomy have been worked in from the living 
model. This, which constituted the ])eculiarity of Stephanus, 
is assumed to have characterised the school of Pasiteles, 
first, because Stephanus, in an unusual manner, describes 
himself on the base of the statue as a pupil of Pasi teles ; 
and secondly, because the same peculiarity to some extent 
is found in the grou]) of Orestes and Electra in the Villa 
Ludovisi by the sciuljjtor Menelaus, who again describes 
himself as a pupil of Ste]>hanus (Friederichs, Hamteine^ i. 
p. 427). Doubtless this affectation of archaism was to 
meet the taste of the time, for which also archaic works 
were collected from Greece. By the extreme elaboration 
auB. of his work, Arcesilaus, who lived in Borne in Cmsar’s time, 
obtained considerable fame, but, on the other hand, limited 
greatly his productivity. Of his two principal statuc.s, 
the Venus Genetrix and the Felicitas, the latter was never 
finished. Copies of both exist, but they are of too mean a 
kind to suggest a ])roper estimate of the sculptor’s merit. 
While in ideal sculpture the artists of this time w^ere con- 
tent to copy, wuth trifling varieties of detail, the works of 
the old masters, they a])pear to have disclosed consider- 
able original talent in realistic scul]»ture, that is, in j)or- 
traiture and in the liistorioal rej)resentations with which 
triumphal arches and other like buihlings wx'rc decorated, 
though here again they had models ready to hand in 
portraits, battle scenes, and triumphs of the Hellenistic 
period. A scul]>tor who had to celebrate a Roman victory 
over barbarians had his model in works of the same class 
by the school of Pergamus. When lie introduced an ideal 
figure, as that of Victory writing on a shield, he adopted 
an old type. In the grouping of his figures there is this 
j>eculiarity, that they are frequently arranged on the j>rin- 
ciples of painting rather than of sculpture, and it is sup- 
jiosed that this originated in the earlier Roman custom 
of celebrating victories by paintings hung uj) in public 
places, which paintings ap]»ear to have been based on those 
of the Alexandrian period, and, at any rate, were some- 
times executed by Greek artists. (For a thorougli investiga- 
tion of this subject see Helbig, Canipanische W andvmlerei^ 
Leipzig, 1873.) 

When ])ublic encouragement of art takes the form of a 
desire for reproduction from ancient masterjiieces, it is 
natural that such minor arts as those of cielatura and gem- 
engraving should flourish. The j)roduction of silver vases 
adorned with subjects in relief had become a profitable 
occupation in the wealthy times of Hellenism. It was 
not, however, till the latter half of this ]>eriod that truly 
fabulous sums came to be paid for w’ork of this kind, in 
which Pasiteles and Arcesilaus, already mentioned as sculp- 
tors, achieved great success. Besides them we hear of 
Posidonius of Ephesus, Zopyrus, Pytheas, and Teucrus. 
Among the many existing examples of silver work of this 
period, one — a vase found in 17G1 at the Porto d’Anzo, 
and belonging to the Corsini family —has been identified 
as a copy of the silver vase by Zopyrus representing 
the acquittal of Orestes before the Areoj)agus. The im- 
mense number of existing statuettes, vases, utensils of 
various kinds in bronze and silver, dating from this 
period, are evidence of its artistic activity, and at the 


same time of the closeness with which Greek models were 
adhered to. 

Under the influence of the luxurious tastes in the times Gera-en- 
of the Ptolemies, gem-engravers aimed mostly at effect, graving, 
and to this end sought out specimens of onyx and sardonyx 
which from their own splendour would lend a charm to the 
work. A gem w’as now a thing to be worn flauntingly. 

Hence the chief examples of the art are the cameos, of 
which from the latter half of this period wo have still some 
magnificent examples. Of these, the most important, 
artistically, is the large cameo, now in Vienna, represent- 
ing, in a partly allegorical and partly literal fashion, the 
suppression of the l^annonian revolt by 'J’iberius and Ger- 
manicus (Muller, Denhndler^ i. j)!. 69, No. 377). Larger 
and richer in figures, but much inferior in work, is the 
cameo in the cabinet of medals in Paris (Muller, ibid. 

No. 378). Besides producing cameos for personal orna- 
ment, the gem-engravers of this period were also em- 
ployed on the i)roduction of drinking-cups of onyx and 
other precious stones, of which the tazza Fariiese in Naples 
is the best existing example {Mus. BorL, xii. pi. 47). 

When stones were too costly, glass was used, as in the 
famous Portland vase in the British Museum, and in 
numerous cameos. Compared with the cameo-engravers, 
who, as if conscious of the inferiority of their w’ork, with- 
lield their names from it, the engravers of intaglios very 
frequently asserted their merit by adding their names. 

Among the names thus handed down are those of Dioscii- 
rides, his son Eutyches, Athenion, Protarchus, Solon, 

Euodus, and others of lesser note. 

Jn the history of painting during this period few names Painting, 
of iin])ortance occur. In the earlier part of it the tradi- 
tions of the school of Sicyon were maintained by Ncalces, 
from whose hands we know of a ])icture of Venus, and of 
a naval engagement between Persians and Egyptians on a 
river which was localised as the Nile, by the presence of a 
crocodile and an ass drinking at tlie edge; and Timanthus, 
who painted a battle between the troops of Aratus and 
the il^tolians. In the Athenian school, Athenion, though 
dying young, produced some works which were favourably 
compared with those of the older master, N icias. About this 
time the production of painted vases, driven out of fashion 
by vases in silver and other metals, so far ceased to attract 
skilled workmen, that it can hardly be fair to regard the 
large number of so-called Apulian vases belonging to this 
I)eriod as evidence of the contemporary style of j)ainting. 

The ornament and the colours are always florid, the figures 
are drawn mechanically as from a set design, and the 
dimensions are very frequently large. According to the 
theory advanced by Brunn {Prohleme in der Gmh, der 
Vasenmalerei), almost the whole of the vases found in 
Italy wdth black figures on red ground, which previously 
were considered archaic, were produced about this time, 
and are but feeble imitations of the early style made to 
please the Roman taste for archaic work. As to the general 
feebleness that prevails among them there can be little 
question. It remains to be seen, however, whether Brunn 
has not placed them at too late a period. 

With the scanty records of painters, and the depreciatory Painting 
remarks in regard to the art of their time made by Pliny “i Italy, 
and Petronius, w^e have to compare the immense series of 
paintings from this period still existing in Italy, and 
particularly those of Pompeii and Herculaneum, an exami- 
nation of which will show that the painters then, like 
the contemporary sculptors, drew their inspiration, and ap- 
parently to a tolerably close extent their models, from more 
ancirnt works. Had they been gifted with original genius, 
they could not have excluded, when painting landscapes? 
the views of the immediate neighbourhood ; and yet on all 
the walls of Pompeii or Herculaneum there is perhaps not 
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more than one subject which can be positively identified as 
local Nor would they have avoided so systematically as 
they have done subjects from the national Roman legends^ 
which were then in high favour, and attracted poets like 
Virgil and Ovid. But while a complete dearth of imagina- 
tive power may be denied them, these painters were pos- 
sessed of a fine eye for pictorial effect, and of a refined 
taste in the management of their colours (llelbig, Warulge- 
rmlde Campaniens^ to which is prefixed an elaborate in- 
quiry into the technical processes employed ; and Helbig, 
Campanische WandmcUerei^ 1873, where the sources from 
which these painters drew are fully pointed out). 

Closely allied to painting is the art of mosaic-working, 
which, though occasionally employed for the pavements of 
the earlier temples, as in the pronaos of the temple at 
Olympia {Expedition de la Moree, i. pi. G3), did not till 
after the time of Alexander assume an importance which 
entitled it to be ranked as an independent art. The first 
mosaic artist of consequence whom we liear of is Sosus of 
Pergainus, celebrated as having introduced the prat;tice of 
decorating floors of houses with imitations of characteristic 
objects, such, for example, as the accompaniments of a 
feast in a dining-room. From Pergamus, Ephesus, Alex- 
andria, and the chief towns of the Macedonian period, the 
art was afterwards transferred to Rome, where the nume- 
rous villas and palaces furnished it with abundant occu- 
pation. As an example of the work of this later time we 
have the large mosaic found on the Aventinc in 1833, and 
now in the Jjateran, which boars the name of Heraclitus 
as its author, and which, with its representations of all 
manner of remains from a feast, is an illustration of the 
class of subjects introduced by Sosus. We still possess a 
splendid example of their rendering of historical subjects 
in the mosaic found in 1831 in the Casa del Fauno at 
Pompeii, representing a battle between Alexander and the 
Persians (Muller, Denkmidler^ i. pi. 35, No. 273). 

What was said of the progress of architecture at the 
close of last period should be here borne in mind, as it 
continues to apply to the first half of the ])eri(Kl now 
before us. While the building of Alexandria supplied a 
model and an impulse, which the successors of Alexander 
availed themselves of, in the construction of new town.s, 
the example of boundless luxury, in the decoration of even 
temporary monuments, which was set by Alexander in the 
erection of a funeral ]»yre for Hephajstion in Babylon, was 
also eagerly followed by his successors. From the work of 
Callixenus on Alexandria we have (Athena^us, v. p. 196) 
a description of the tent erected by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus for a Dionysiac festival, and of the splendid 
colossal barge of Ptolemy Philopator on the Nile {ihid. p. 
204, (/). Still more magnificent and stupendous in its dimen- 
sions was the ship of Hiero of Syracuse, with its granaries, 
dwelling-houses, towers, gymnasium, and park, for the 
construction of which Archimedes and the Corinthian 
Archias were employed. Greece proper, however, shared 
little in this prodigality. Thebes was, indeed, restored 
after its destruction by Alexander ; and Athens, still the 
eye of Greece, obtained many marks of favour from the 
princes of the time, who sought to identify their names 
with her glory by erecting public monuments of various 
kinds. 

The presence of countless specimens of Greek art in 
Rome, carried off by plunderers like L. Mummius, i)ro- 
duced a general craving for Greek architecture also. The 
first step in this direction was taken by Q. Csecilius 
Metellus, who brought a Greek architect, Hermodorus of 
Salamis, to Rome to build a temple to Jupiter Stator in 
4the pure Greek style. The public favour with which this 
was viewed may be gathered from the fact, that shortly 
after we find D. Junius Brutus employing Hermodorus to 
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build a temple to Mars. Of the Roman architects who 
during the republic adopted the Greek style, the most 
distinguished were Cossutius and C. Mutius. The Greelc 
had either supplemented or become blended with the 
native Roman architecture when the extraordinary activity 
in building, of which Pompey and Cajsar were the leaders, 
set in, not only in Rome, but throughout the provinces of 
the empire. The building of temples and monuments, 
which under Augustus had been the chief occupation of 
architects, gave way under his immediate successors to 
constructions of a more useful and sometimes of a colossal 
type, such os bridges, canals, atjueducts, and harbours. 
The enlargement of the imperial palaces on the Palatine, 
l>articularly the construction of the golden house of Nero, 
gave scope to the boldness of design and extravagance of 
execution j)OHsessed by the architects Celer and Severus. 
In the following times those of Vespasian, Titus, and 
Domitian were characterised by a series of buildings which 
had not their equal in the architectural history of Rome, 
as, for example, tlie C-olisscum, a building erected to con- 
tain 87,000 spectators, and still in its ruins the most 
striking monument of imi>erial Rome. While the chief 
interest of Trajan was in the construction of roads, 
bridges, and harbours, his successor, Hadrian, was not 
only himself ambitious as an architect, but gave a new 
inq)ctus to the erection of splendid buildings throughout 
the empire. From this time onward Roman architecture 
licgan to sink ra[)idly, its original tendency to florid 
decoration obtaining more and more free rein, till finally 
discrimination was abandoned. The ruins of Palmyra 
and Baalbec (R. Wood, London, 1827), the arch of 
Severus, the baths of Caracal la and Diocletian, and the 
arch of Constantine, an; evidence of this. 

For Etruscan Arclneology, see Etim;ria. (a. s. m.) 
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ARCHANGEL, a government of European Russia, lying 
between lat. 61“ and 71“ N., and long. 29“ and 68“ E. It 
is bounded on the N. by the White Sea and Arctic Ocean, 
on the W. by Finland and Olonetz, on the S. by Vologda, 
and on the E. by the Ural Mountains. It comprehends 
the islands of Nova*Zeinbla, Waigatz, and some others. Its 
areals estimated at 286,739 square miles, and its population 
in 1867 was 275,779. The climate is for the greater part 
of the year intensely cold. That part of Archangel which 
lies within the arctic circle lias a very desolate and sterile 
aspect, presenting little to the eye but extensive plains of 
sand and moss. The winter is long and severe, and even 
in summer the soil is frozen at a little depth below the 
surface. The rivers are closed in September, and scarcely 
thawed before July. South of the arctic circle the greater 
part of the country is covered with immense forests, wdth 
extensive lakes and morasses, while other parts afford excel- 
lent pasturage. The spring is moist, with cold, frosty nights; 
the summer, a succession of long foggy days ; the autumn 
moist ; and the rivers are closed from October to April. 
The northern districts are incapable of being cultivated, and 
the inhabitants support themselves by fishing and the chase. 
In the southern districts considerable quantities of hemp 
and flax are raised, but grain crops are little attended to, 
and the bark of trees is ground with corn to eke out the 
scanty products of the harvest. Potatoes are grown as far 
north as 65“. The jirincipal wealth of the government con- 
sists in its immense forests, furnishing materials for ship- 
building, which is carried on to a considerable extent. The 
horses and cattle are diminutive, except in the district of 
£[bolmogory, where excellent cattle are reared. The calves 
are sent to the St Petersburg market, where the veal is 
especially prized. Gold is found in the circle of Colo, 
Bapjitiiia and salt in those of Kern and Pinega, and coal, or 
laUier lignite, in several places in Mezen. The preparation 
of {dteh and tar is an active branch of industry ; and in the 
distriotB around Archangel coarse linens are manufactured 
to a cousiderable extent, as well as cordage, mats, leather, 
tallow, tm^tine, and potasL This government is divided 
iotooigbteircles^ vk— Archangel, Shenkursk, Mezen, Cola, 
.paega, Pinega, Eholnu^^, and Kern. Its chief rivers 
are Sie Ojiegi» Plne^ Dwina, Meien, Petshora, and Ousa. 


; Sulf)hurous springs are found in the circles of Kholmogory 
. and Shenkursk. The population was originally Finnish, 
but it is now chiefly Russian, with some Samoides and 
Laj)landors. 

Archangel, the chief town of the Russian government 
of the same name, is situated at the head of the delta of 
the Dwina, on the right bank of the river, in lat. 64“ 32' 8" 
N., and long. 40“ 33' E. As early as the 10th century the 
Norsemen had commercial settlements in the district; 
but the modern town may be said to date from the visit 
paid by the English voyager, Chancelor, to the monastery 
of St Nicholas, whither he was driven by stress of weather 
in 1553. An English factory was soon after erected there 
by consent of Ivan 11., and in 1584 a fort was built, and 
a town gradually gathered round it, which received the 
name of ArhhangelskoirGorod, from a monastery dedicated 
to the archangel Michael. The town long remained the 
only seaport of Russia, and enjoyed remarkable prosperity. 
Czar Boris Godunoff (1598-1605) made the trade through 
Archangel to Moscow open to all nations, and Holland and 
Germany took advantage of the permission. In 1655 the 
exports amounted to 600,000 roubles. In 1668 the great 
bazaar, or “ Gostinnoi^Gorod^^ a strong building of stone, 
was commenced at the command of Alexei Michaelovich, and 
employed the labour of thousands of Tatar prisoners for 
16 years. In 1693-94 Peter the Great visi^ the town, 
which was then at the height of its prosperity ; the average 
annual value of the exports from 1691-1700 to England 
alone amounting to XI 12,210. When, in the beginning 
of the 18th century the czar was establishing St. Peters- 
burg, he did all he could to divert the iK)pulation and 
prosperity of Archangel to the new metropolis, causing 
many of the wealthier inhabitants to remove, and impos- 
ing heavy taxes on the commerce. As a natural conse- 
quence, the northern city declined. In 1762 it received 
the same immunities as St Petersburg, and since that 
time has gradually recovered its former prosperity. It ia 
the seat of an archbishop and of a civil and a military 
governor, and has one Protestant and ten Greek churchei^ 
an ^esiastical seminary, a gymnasium, academies for naviii 
gatia^%nd engineering, a naval hospital, and a Clbv6nuif«nt' 
bank. ;4rtie manufactures linen, leather^* canvasi cordage* 
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40 dill% oate, hneeed, wheat, deals, tar, pitc^ rosin, mats, 
lierf and pork, calf and seal skins, train-oil, corda^^e, 
feathers, and linseed cakes. Flax, in large quantity, is 
used in the spinning factories in the interior. The imports 
are coal, oil, wine, coffee, sugar, tea, logwood, furs, lead, ssdt, 
and fish. The total value of the exports in 1874 amounted 
te jE 1,234, ^90 in 472 ships, of which 62 were steamers 
and 220 coasting vessels, a large proportion being carried 
to Great Britain. The coasting trade between Archangel 
and Norwegian Finmark is extensive. The domestic 
trade consists chiefly in meat, fish, train-oil, game, and 
furs. By river and canal Archangel is in connection 
with a large part of European Russia, and a telegraph 
line unites it with St Petersburg. The harbour is at 
the island of Solombaly, about a mile below the town, 
and is open only from June to October. A bar at the 
mouth of the Dwina, with only 13 or 14 feet of water, 
obliges vessels of greater draught to load and unload out- 
4Bide by means of lighters. About 12 miles below the 
town there is a Government dockyard, with slips for build- 
ing vessels, and also some warehouses belonging to 
merchants in the city. The best season of the year in 
Archangel is from the middle of June to the middle of 
August. After that period the nights become cold ; and 
in September it is often stormy. The shortest day has 
•only 3 hours 12 minutes, the longest 21 hours 48 minutes. 
Population in 1867, 19,936 

ARCHBISHOP, the title of a church dignitary of 
the first class. Archbishops wore not known in the church 
before the 4th century after Christ, when the term 
^‘Archbishop” was introduced in the East as a title of 
dignity, which did not necessarily imply any superiority 
of jurisdiction over a bishop. Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, appears to have been the first who made use 
of the term in applying it as a mark of personal honour 
to Alexander, his predecessor in the see of Alexandria, 
and Gregory Nazianzen applied the term in like manner 
to Athanasius. In the following century the title of arch- 
bishop seems to have been applied to the bishops of the | 
more important sees, as the names of several archbishops | 
are recorded in the list of church dignitaries, who were 
assembled in the Council of Chalcedon in 451 a.d. In the 
Latin Church the title was hardly known before the 7th 
century after Christ. Isidore of Seville (Iftspalensis) is 
the first writer who speaks of archbishops, distinguishing 
them as a class from patriarchs, metropolitans, and bishops. 
-Archbishops in the present day are for the most part either 
patriarchs or metropolitans; but an archbishop is not 
necessarily a patriarch or a metropolitan, and there are 
metropolitans who have only the title of bishops. The 
ecclesiastical government of the Church of England is 
divided between two archbishops, — the archbishop of 
Canterbury, who is primate of all England and metro- 
politan of the province of Canterbury, and the archbishop 
of York, who is primate of England, and metropolitan of 
the province of York. The jurisdiction of the archbishop 
of Canterbury as primate of all England extends in cer- 
tain matters into the province of York. He exercised the 
jmadiction of UgatuB natus of the Pope throughout all 
England before the Reformation, and since that event he 
has been empowered, by 25 H. VIII. c. 21, to exercise cer- 
tain powers of dispensation in cases formerly sued for in the 
court of Rome. Under this statute the archbishop continues 
to grant special licences to marry, which are valid in both 
'ptovinces ; he appoints notaries public, who may practise in 
provinces \ and he grants dispensations to clerks to 
lidlil more 'than one benefice, subject to certain restrictions 
Jinkioh have been imposed recent statutes. The arch- 
libdi(^ also eontinaes to grant degrees in the faoultieB of 
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theology ani law, which are known as Lambeth Degrees. 
His po^er to grant degrees in medicine, qualifying the reci- 
pients to practise, has been practically restrained by 21 
and 22 Viet. c. 90. The province of Canterbury consists 
of twenty-one dioceses — St Asaph, Bangor, Beth and 
Wells, Canterbury, Chichester, St David’s, Ely, Exeter, 
Gloucester and Bristol, Hereford, Lichfield, Lincoln, 
Llandafif, London, Norwich, Oxford, Peterborough, 
Rochester, Salisbury, Winchester, and Worcester, ^e 
bishopsof the above-mentioned dioceses constitute the Upper 
House of Convocation of the prelates and clergy of the 
province of Canterbury. The archbishop is president ex 
officio of this Convocation, which is summoned by him 
pursuant to a royal writ whenever the Parliament is called 
together (see Convocation), and it is prorogued and dis- 
solved whenever the Parliament is prorogued or dissolvecj. 

The archbishop of Canterbury exercises the twofold 
jurisdiction of a metropolitan and of a diocesan bishop. 
As metropolitan he is the guardian of the spiritualities of 
every vacant see within the province, and he presents to all 
benefices which fall vacant during the vacancy of the see, 
and through his special commissary exercises the ordinary 
jurisdiction of a bishop within the vacant diocese. He 
exercises also an appellate jurisdiction over each bishop, 
which in cases of licensed curates he exercises personally 
under 1 and 2 Viet. c. 106 ; but his ordinary appellate juris- 
diction is exercised by the judge of the provincial court 
of appeal, which from the circumstance of its having been 
held in former days in the church of St Mary of the Arches 
(Bow Church), which was a peculiar of the archbishop, has 
come to be called the Arches Court of Canterbury. The 
judge of this court, who is appointed by the archbishop, is 
properly styled the Official Principal of the Arches Court, 
but he is commonly called the Dean of the Arches, from 
a peculiar jurisdiction, now abolished, which he formerly 
exercised in the name of the archbishop over fifteen churches 
in the diocese of London. The archbishop liad formerly 
exclusive jurisdiction in all causes of wills and intestacieSi 
where parties died having personal property in more than 
one diocese of the province of Canterbury, and he had 
concurrent jurisdiction in other cases. This jurisdiotiooi 
which he exercised through the judge of the Prerogative 
Court, has been transferred to the Crown by 20 and 21 
Viet. c. 77. The Arches Court was also the court of appeal 
from the consistory courts of the bishops of the province 
in all testamentary and matrimonial causes. The matri- 
monial jurisdiction has been transferred to the Crown hy 
20 and 21 Viet. c. 78. The Court of Audience, in which 
the archbishop presided personally, attended by his vicar- 
general, and sometimes by episcopal assessors, has fallen 
into desuetude. The vicar-general, however, exercisea 
jurisdiction in matters of ordinary marriage licences and 
of institutions to benefices. The Master of the Faculties 
regulates the appointment of notaries public, and all dis- 
pensations which fall under 25 H. VIII. c. 21. 

The first archbishop of Canterbury was Augustine the 
monk, whose preaching converted King Ethelbert. Augus- 
tine was consecrated a bishop for England in 597 A.D., and 
received the ^lium, which is the distinguishing mark of 
the metropolitan's office, from Gregory the Great in the 
following year. He was subsequently constituted legatm 
natue of the apostolic see, and his successors enjoyed 
various jTttm regalia by grant from the Crown. They had 
also precedence over all subjects of the Crown not of royal 
blood, and the archbishop still retains such precedence over 
every Peer of Parliament. It is also his privilege to crown 
the kings and queens of England. He is entitled to con- 
secrate all the bishops within his province, and was formerly 
entitled, upon consecrating a bishop, to select a benefice 
within his diocese as his option for one of his ch apl a i n s, 
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but tluB practice has been indirectly abolished by 3 and 
4 Viet* a 111, § 42. He is entitled to nominate eight 
chaplains, who had formerly certain statutory privileges, 
which are now abolished. He is ex offiew an ecclesiastical 
commissioner for England, and has by statute the right 
of nominating one of the salaried ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners. 

The archbishop exercises the ordinary jurisdiction of a 
bishop over his diocese through his Consistory Court at 
Canterbury, the judge of which court is styled the Com- 
missary-General of the city and diocese of Canterbury. 
The archbishop holds a visitation of his diocese personally 
every three years, and he is tlie only diocesan who has 
kept up the triennial visitation of the dean and chapter 
of his cathedral.^ 

The province of York consists of six dioceses in England, 
Carlisle, Chester, Durham, Manchester, Ripon, and York, 
to which may be added tlio diocese of Man, which was 
annexed under that title by 33 Henry VIII. c. 31, to the 
province of York. The latter diocese has been entitled in 
recent Acts of l^arliament the diocese of Sodor and Man, 
and it is now generally so designated. The bishops of the 
above seven dioceses constitute the Upper House of Con- 
vocation of the prelates and clergy of the province of York, 
of which the archbishop is ex officio president, and which 
is convened, prorogued, and dissolved under the same con- 
ditions as the Convocation of the province of Canterbury. 

The archbishop of York has immediate spiritual juris- 
diction as metropolitan in the case of all vacant sees within 
the province of York, analogous to that which is exercised 
by the archbishop of Canterbury within the province of 
Canterbury. He has also an ai)i)cllate jurisdiction of an 
analogous character, which he exercises through his pro- 
vincial court, whilst his diocesan jurisdiction is exorcised 
through his conaistorial court, the judges of both courts 
being nominated by the archbishop. His grace’s ancient 
testamentary and matrimonial jurisdiction has been trans- 
ferred to the Crown by the same statutes which have divested 
the see of Canterbury of its jurisdiction in similar matters. 

The first archbishop of York w^as Paulinus, to whom 
Pope Honorius I. sent the pallium in 634 a.d. in fulfil- 
ment of the intention of Pope Gregory the Great. The suc- 
cessors of Paulinus exercised metropolitan jurisdiction over 
the bishops of Scotland until the latter part of the 15th 
century, when Pope Sixtus IV. raised the bishopric of 
St Andrews into an archbishopric, and constituted the 
archbishop of St Andrews primate of all Scotland, and 
Ugatus natui of the apostolic see in Scotland. The arch- 
bishop of York takes precedence over all subjects of the 
Crown not of royal blood, next to the lord high chancellor 
of England, who is preceded by the archbishop of Canter- 
bury. He is ex officio an ecclesiastical commissioner for 
England. 

The first archbishop of St Andrews was Patrick Graliam, 
who successfully disputed the superiority of the see of York, 
and was constituted metropolitan over all the diocesan 
bishops of Scotland in 1 474 a.d. His successors continued to 
exercise metropolitan jurisdiction throughout Scotland until 
1491 A.D., when Po{>e Innocent VIII. sent the pallium to the 
bishop of Glasgow, and constituted him metropolitan over 
the dioceses of Argyle, Dunblane, Dunkeld, Galloway, and 
Glasgow, whilst the archbishop of St Andrews continued 
to oxercise metropolitan jurisdiction over the dioceses of 
Aberdeen, Brechin, Caithness, Edinburgh, Moray, Orkney, 
Boes^ and St Andrews, until the Episcopal form of church 
government ceased to have any legal au^ority in Scotland. 

^ Tbs Ooort of Fionliari is no longer held, inasmuch as the pecu- 
liars have been placed by Acta of Parliament under the ordinary juris- 
dwtiott of tha bish^ of the respective dioceses in which they are 
aitmted. 


The Church of Ireland was united, hy the aitkie 
of the Act for the Union of Ireland witii Great Britain, 
into one Protestant Episcopal church with the Churdh of 
England, and it had at that time four archbishops, who 
took their titles from Armagh, Dublin, Cashel, and Tnam. 
The archbishop of Armagh was primate of all Ireland and 
metropolitan of the province of Armagh, and the other 
archbishops were primates of Ireland and metropolitane of 
their respective provinces. By 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 37, and 
4 and 5 Will. IV. c. 90, the metropolitans of Cashel and 
of Tuam were reduced to the status of diocesan bishops, and, 
with the then existing eighteen bishops, were reduced in 
number to ten bishops by the consolidation of their diocese^ 
BO that each of the two archbishops had five diocesans sub- 
ject to his metropolitan jurisdiction. By 32 and 33 Viet 
c. 42, the union between the Churches of England and of 
Ireland was dissolved, and the Church of Ireland has ceased 
to be established by law. (t. t.) 

ARCHDEACON. The office of archdeacon is of ancient 
institution in the Christian church, as archdeacons are 
mentioned in the 4th century after Christ. The title waa 
originally given to the chief deacon in each diocese, who 
had the charge of the temporal affairs of the church, and 
the supervision of all matters which appertained to the order 
and decency of divine service. In the course of time the 
archdeacons encroached upon the episcopal jurisdiction, but 
their encroachments were restrained in England by the 
Council of London, 1237 a.d., and in other countries by 
ecclesiastical councils held in the 13th and 14th centuries. 

There was originally one archdeacon in every English 
diocese, but there are at present by statute 6 and 7 Will. 
IV. c. 97, at least two archdeaconries in each diocese, and 
! in some dioceses there are four archdeacons. The arch- 
deacons are appointed by their respective bishops, and they 
are by 3 and 4 Viet. c. 27, § 27, required to have been six 
full years in priest’s orders. The functions of the arch- 
deacon are in the present day ancillary in a general way 
to those of the bishop of the diocese. The archdeacon is 
sometimes styled “ Oculus Episcopi,” and it is his especial 
duty to inspect the churches within his archdeaconry, and 
to hold annual visitations of the clergy and churchwardens 
of each parish, for the purpose of ascertaining that the 
clergy are in residence, of admittingthe newly-elected church- 
wardens into office, and of receiving the presentments of 
the outgoing churchwardens. It is his privilege to present 
all candidates for ordination to the bishop of the diocese. 
It is his duty also to induct the clergy of his archdeaconry 
into the temporalities of their benefices after they have been 
instituted into the spiritualities by the bishop or bis vicar- 
general. Every archdeacon is entitled to appoint an official 
to preside over his archidiaconal court, from which there 
is an appeal to the Consistory Court of the bishop. The 
archdeacons are ex officio members of the Convocations of 
their respective provinces. See Convocation. 

It is the privilege of the archdeacon of Canterbuiy to 
induct the archbishop and all the bishops of the province 
of Canterbury into their respective bishoprics, and this he 
does in the case of a bishop under a mandate from the 
archbishop of Canterbury, directing him to induct the 
bishop into the real, actual, and corporal possession of the 
bishopric, and to install and to enthrone him ; and in the 
case of the archbishop, under an analogous mandate from 
the dean and chapter of Canterbury, as being guardians of 
the spiritualities during the vacancy of the archi-episoopal 
see. X.) 

ARCHDUKE, a title borne during the Middle Ages by 
the dukes of Aiwtria^ Lorraine, and Brabant. All three 
archduchies having devolved to the imperial famUjf of 
Austria^ the sons of that house are styled archdukes, 
the daughters archduchesses. ^ 
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ABCHELAUS, a Greek philosopher, was a native them. At Borne he was opposed by Antipas and by many 
most probably of Athens, though some say he was born of the Jews, who feared his cruelty, but Augustus allotted 
at Miletus. Nothing is known of his life, but as he was to him the greater part of the kingdom with the title of 
a pupil of Anaxagoras, he must have lived about 450 Ethnarch. He married Glaphyra, the widow of his brother 
B.O. By several writers he is said to have been the teacher Alexander. This violation of the Mosaic law and his con- 
of Socrates, but this report has no support from Plato, tinued cruelty roused the Jews, who complained to Augus- 
Aristotle, or Xenophon, and probably has no foundation tus. Archelaus was deposed (7 a.d.) and banished to 
save the wish to connect Socrates closely with preceding Yienne. The date of his death is unknown, 
philosophy. So far as the opinions of Archelaus are ABCHELAUS, son of Apollonius, a sculptor of Priene, 
known, he seems to have followed with some deviations is celebrated by his bas-relief representing the apotheosis 
his master, Anaxagoras. With him he admitted a primi- of Homer. From the style of the work, and from its having 
tive matter, consisting of infinite particles similar in nature been found in the palace of the Emperor Claudius at Bovillse, 
to the bodies formed from them. He further admitted a it may be concluded that it belongs to the 1st century of 
ruling mind; but he attempted to overcome the dualism of the Christian era. For some time the bas-relief was in thb 
Anaxagoras, and in so doing, more nearly approached the possession of the Colonna family, but in 1819 it was pur- 
older Ionic physical philosophers. He thought that matter chased for £1000, and placed in the British Museum, 
was mingled with mind, and identified the primitive matter AHCHENA, a town of Spain, in the province of Murcia, 
with air. His first principle was thus air endowed with of interest on account of its hot mineral springs and old 
mind. Out of this air, by the processes of thickening and Homan baths. It is fairly built, and contains a palace of 
thinning, arose cold and warm, or water and fire, the one the Corbora family. Population about 2000. 
passive, the other active. From the action of fire on water ABCHEHY, the art or exercise of shootingwith a bowand 

are formed the atmosphere and the mud, out of which the arrow. The origin of the bow as an instrument of war is lost 
earth and the heavenly bodies are developed. Living, I in obscurity. With all the ancient peoples, both civilised 
organised beings, at first of a low type, spring out of this and barbaric, the bow was a favourite weapon, and skill in 
mud, and gradually the races of animals are formed. Man j the use of it was regarded by the Scythians as a princely 
is superior to other beings by his moral and artistic powers. p.ccomplishment. The Cl reeks and Bomans employed 
To Archelaus are attributed some ethical doctrines, such archers to draw the enemy into action, and the exploits of 
as, that right and wrong are not by nature but by custom, the ancient Egyptians rivalled those of the archers of the 
This is a well-known proposition of his contemporaries, the j Middle Ages. 

Sophists, and in all probability it is attributed to Archelaus ! There is no record of the use of the bow in Franco until 
erroneously. Ethical teaching was no doubt ascribed to • the reign of Charlemagne, in the beginning of the 8th 
him merely to explain the completely ethical character of century, although we have evidence that in England both 
the philosophy of his supposed pupil Socrates. No frag- the Anglo-Saxons and the Danes emi)loyed it in the chase, 
ments of Archelaus remain ; his doctrines have to bo ex- as well as in battle against the juimitive inhabitants of 
tracted from Diogenes Laertius, Simplicius, Plutarch, and England, many years before the Conquest. The probability 
Hippolytus. is that it was first introduced as a military weapon into 

ABCHELAUS, natural son of Perdiccas, king of Britain by the Bomans ; but it was under the Norman rule 
Macedonia, seized the throne in 413 b.c., after having that the practice of archery in this island was not only 
murdered his uncle, his cousin, and his half brother, the greatly improved, but generally diffused throughout the 
legitimate heir. His reign was remarkable for the many country, so that England soon became famous for its archery, 
improvements he introduced. He fortified cities, constructed and her archers took ])recedence of those of every other 
roads, and thoroughly organised the army. He endeavoured j nation. To preserve this superiority by constant practice 
to spread among hispeople the refinements of Greek civilisa- appears to have been the study of many of our monarchs; 
tion, and invited to his court many celebrated men of the i and numerous statutes for enforcing and regulating the use 
time — as Zeuxis, Timotheus, Euripides, and Agathon. In of the bow among the people were enacted from early times 
399 B.C. he was killed by one of his courtiers, Craterus ; until after the invention of fire-arms. Many laws were 
according to some, designedly, according to others, acci- also made for securing the presence in distant and obscure 
dentally while engaged in hunting. parts of the country of persons skilled in the manufacture 

ABCHELAUS, a general of Mithridates, commanded of bows and all the apparatus appertaining to archery, for 
his army in the war against the Bomans. He was sent into guarding against fraud by those artificers, and also for the 
Greece with an army of 120,000, and after three days* procuring of a constant supply of bow-staves from abroad* 
fighting with Bruttius Sura, occupied the Piraeus. Here These laws appear to have been absolutely necessary, for 
he was attacked by Sulla, and after a hard struggle was in the olden time the English chiefly dej>ended for their 
compelled to withdraw into Boeotia. Sulla follow^, and success in battle upon the bravery and expertness of their 
at Chaeroneo, 86 B.C., completely routed him. A fresh army archers, whose appearance in the field generally led to 
was sent by Mithridates, but at Orchomenos, after a two success. William the Conqueror is reputed to have been 
days’ battle, Archelaus was again defeated. Peace was soon so admirable an archer that few could bend the bow he used, 
afterwards concluded, but as Archelaus found that he had and his victory at Hastings was certainly due to the skill 
incurred the displeasure of Mithridates, he fled over to the and intrepidity of his archers. Bichard I. performed great 
Bomans, by whom he was well received. He is not heard exploits with his archers in the Holy Land, where, according 
of again in history, but several of his descendants of the to Gibbon, 300 archers and 17 knights, headed by the 
same name held high posts under Pompey, Antony, and king, sustained the charge of the whole Turkish and Saracen 
Augustus. army. It was in his reign that the renowned Bobin Hood 

ABCHELAUS, son of Herod the Great, had the king- flourished in Sherwood Forest. Edward II. levied a com- 
dom of Judaea left him by the last will of his father, though pany of “Northumbrian archers ” in the year 1314, for 
a previous will had bequeathed it to his brother Antipas. the invasion of Scotland. 

He was proclaimed king by the army, but declined to assume The battles of Cressy and Poitiers were gained by the 
the title until he had submitted his claims to Augustus at English archers in the years 1346 and 1356 respectively. 
Borne. Before setting out, he quelled with the utmost Edward III. was extremely jealous of the honour of the 
cruelty a sedition of the Pharisees, slaying nearly 3000 of bow, and anxious that its glory should be maintained. In 
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llie wAy part of liis reign it was ordered that most of the 
aheriffii of England should each provide 500 white bows 
imd 600 bundles of arrows for the then pending war with 
France. In the following year this order was reissued, with 
the difference that the sheriff of QJoucester should furnish 
600 painted bows in addition. This king embodied a 
company of soldiers, whom he called the “Archers of the 
Guard.** Edward III. also, in 1363, commanded the 
general practice of archery on Sundays and holidays by the 
people in lieu of the ordinary rural i)astimcs, which were 
forbidden on pain of imprisonment. In this reign the price 
of bows was regulated by Government ; a white bow was 
Is., a painted bow Is. 6d., a sheaf (24) of sharp arrows Is. 
•2d., and a sheaf of blunt arrows Is. llichard 11., in 1392, 
directed that none of his servants should ever be unfurnished 
with bows and arrows, and that they should avail themselves 
of every oi>portunity of j)ractising archery. At the same 
date an Act of Parliament compelled all persons employed 
as servants to shoot with bows and arrows on Sundays and 
other holidays. In the year 1402 the English archers won 
the battle of Homildon ; and in 1403, at the battle of 
Shrewsbury, where Hotspur w^as slain, the most terrible 
havoc was created by the archers on both sides. In tlie 
reign of Kichard TIL, it was enacted that for every ton of 
Malmsey or Tyne wine brought into England, ton good 
bow-staves should also be imported, under penalty of 
ISs. 4d. for every deficient stave ; and to encourage the im- 
port of bow-staves, those above feet long were freed 
from duty. 

For the manufacture of bows yew was generally j>ref erred 
to all other woods, but to prevent a too rapid consumption 
of yew, bowyers were ordered to make four w'yeh-hazel, 
ash, or elm bows, to one of yew ; and no person under 17 
years of age, except those possessed of portable pro])erty 
worth 40 marks, or the sons of ))arcnts owning an estate 
of £10 per annum, was allowed to shoot with a yew bow, 
under penalty of 6s. 8d. for each offence. That distant 
counties might be properly suj)[)lied with bows and arrows, 
the king claimed and exercised the prerogative of sending, if 
necessary, all arrow-head, bow-string, and bow makers, not 
being freemen of the city of London, to any part of the 
realm that required the services of such artificers ; and 
neglect of an order to visit a place after the receipt of 
instructions to repair thereto, was punishable by a fine of 
40s. for every day the workman remained away. 

In the reign of Henry IV, it was enacted that all arrow’- 
heads should be well brased and hardened at the points 
with steel, and stamped with the name of the maker, under 
penalty of fine and imprisonment, and forfeiture of the 
arrows, <kc., in default ; and by another statute passed in 
the same reign, it was enacted that persons from places 
whence bow-staves were derived, should imj)ort four bow- 
staves for every ton of merchandise taken on board, under 
penalty of 6s. 8d. for every bow-stave deficient. In this 
reign the highest price permitted for a yew bow was 3s. 4d. 
In the reign of Edward IV. it was enacted that every 
Englishman, and every Irishman living with an Englishman, 
should have an English bow of his own height ; and also 
that in every township shooting butts should be set up, at 
which the inhabitants were commanded to i)ractise on holi- 
days, under the penalty of one halfpenny for each neglect. 
rin the same reign the king, in preparing for a war with 
France, directed all sheriffs to procure a supply of bows 
aad arrows for the service of the state. In 1405, it was 
m^e penal to use bad materials in the manufacture of 
bms and arrows. In 1417 the archers of the army of 
Hetuy y. won the battle of Agincourt. This king directed 
thaaherifib of counties to take six wing-feathers from every 
goose for the feathering of arrows. In 1478 archery was 
enooiuagedia Ireland by statute. In the year 1424 James 


L of .Scotland, who was hitnfieif an eacellelit bowMiv 
reviv^ the practice of archeiy among his subj^ts. BidiaM 
III. lent 1000 archers ,to the duke of Bretagne, ^e 
same troops afterwards fought at the battle of Bosworth. 
In 1485 Henry VII. instituted the yeomen of the guard, 
who were then all archers, and in the 19th year of his 
reign the use of the cross-bow was forbidden by Act of 
Parliament, because the long bow had been of so much 
greater benefit to the nation. In this reign archery occupied 
an important position in the fashionable pastimes of the 
kingdom, and upon the occasion of the marriage of Henry 
with the Princess Elizabeth it formed a great feature among 
the nuptial festivities, the king himself joining in the 
shooting with heartiness and glee. 

Several Acts were passed in the reign of Henry VIII. 
for the encouragement and promotion of archery ; one 
ordered that butts should be erected and kept in repair in 
all townships, and that the inhabitants should practise 
shooting at them on holidays. The same Act directed that 
every able-bodied man, not being an ecclesiastic or a judge, 
should practise shooting with the long bow ; and the guar- 
dians and employers of youth were ordered to bring up the 
boys in their charge to the practice of archery, neglect 
being punishable by fine. In this reign the practice of 
archery was strongly advocated from the pulpit by Bishop 
Latimer ; and so jealous were the English of rival nations 
competing with them, that aliens were forbidden to use the 
long bow. The English victory at the battle of Flodden 
Field was due to the skill and courage of the archers. 
Edward VI. devoted much of his time to the practice of 
archery as an amusement, and his Journal, in which are 
many allusions to his successes and disappointments at 
matches, is still preserved in the British Museum. 

Archery continued to be an object of attention and 
solicitude with the Legislature during the reign of Elizabeth, 
and the i)rice of bows was again regulated by statute ; also, 
bowyers were commanded to keep in hand always a suffi- 
cient stock of bows. Charles I. issued commissions to 
prevent the enclosure of fields near London, so “as to 
interrupt the necessary and profitable exercise of shooting 
with bows and arrows,** and also for the restoration of all 
shooting-marks that had been already removed. And the 
earl of Essex, at the beginning of the civil war, raised a 
company of archers for the defence of the king. In the 
time of Charles II. archery was a highly fashionable and 
popular recreation with all classes of society, and the 
“ Merrie Monarch ** used frequently to take part with the 
ladies and gentlemen of his court in toxophilite meetings. 
Queen Catherine also showed deep interest in the fascinating 
pastime, and in the year 1676 she presented a silver badge 
to the “ Marshal of the Fraternity of Archers.** Both the 
king and queen frequently reviewed the numerous associa- 
tions of archers then existent. In the spring of 1682 a 
grand f^te was given by the London Artillery Company at 
the Artillery Grounds, at which there were present upwards 
of 1000 archers, and it is said that the gala outshone 
anything of its kind that had previously been seen in 
England ; but from that time until the beginning of the 
present century, the attractions of archery appear to have 
been overlooked, and its practice neglected. In the En^uk 
Bowman^ a small book published in the year 1801, we find 
the following reason given as the cause of its revival in 
London ; — 

“ About the year 1776, Mr Waring, who then lived with Sir 
Ashton Lever at Leicester House, and who may justly be styled tiie 
father of modern archery, having, by oontinual business, contracted 
an oppression u|)on his ch^t (Arising principally from sitting too 
closely at his desk and pressing his breast too much against it, and 
which the most eminent in the faculty had in vain enaeavouM to 
remove), resolved to ^ the effects of the bow yn affording relief. 
He accordingly mads it a regular exeroiae, and in a riiort timt 
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4«riyed gmt bonefit ftom the m of it, and asorlbed his cure, 
whioh Was perfect, to the practice of aiohery. Sir Ashton Lever, 
perceiving the good effects whioh so engaging an amusement had 
upon the oonstitotion, followed Mr Wanng’s example, and took up 
the bow ; he was soon joined by several of his friends who, in the 

? ear 1781, formed themselves into a society, under the title of tlie 
oxophilites, and met regularly at Leicester House, having butts 
erected in the gardens belonging to it 

That society was the parent of the numerous societies of 
archers known about that period (t.c., 1790). “ The enthu- 
siasm,” says Hansard, in his Book of Archery, “ can only 
be compared with that which animated the admirers of 
Shakspeare and the drama generally during the Garri(;k 
era.” 

There is now no means of ascertaining precisely the period 
at which the bow was relinquished entirely in these king- 
doms as a weapon of war. Grose informs us that it was 
commonly used by the English soldiery for more than two 
centuries after the introduction of fire-arms, and indeed, 
long subsequently to the adoption of guns, the bow remained 
the favourite weapon of the army, — a fact which is not 
surprising when we learn, on the authority of Neade, a 
celebrated archer of Charles I., that the ordinary range of 
the bow was from 16 to 20 score yards, and that so rapid 
was the shooting of the archers, or so slow the firing of the 
musketeers, that an archer could shoot six arrows in the 
time occupied in charging and discharging one musket. 

But although the bow has long been disused as a military 
weapon, it has ever been cherished in Great Britain, and 
particularly among the upper classes of society, as an 
instrument of delightful and healthful recreation ; and it 
would bo impossible to overrate the physical and moral 
advantages accruing from the regular practice of archery 
— one of the few “ out-door ” amusements that are as suit- 
able for delicate ladies as for strong men. “ There is,” 
remarks Mr H. A. Ford, “ no exercise more healthy or more 
rational, or which returns more true and genuine gratifica- 
tion to the man who practises it.” As an exercise for ladies 
it brings all the muscles generally into healthy action, and 
is, in Mr Ford’s opinion, admirably suited to meet the 
requirements of the fair sex, — “ general and equal, without 
being violent — calling the faculties, both of mind and body, 
into gentle and healthy play, yet oppressing none — withal 
most elegant and graceful.” 

Another era in the annals of the art may be dated from 
the year 1844, when a national meeting of the archers of 
Great Britain and Ireland was held at York, since which 
time archery has assumed much importance as a national 
pastime, and year after year the wider comj)etition which 
such assemblages have secured has brought forward bowmen 
and bowwomen, who, by their persistent efforts in carrying 
off honours, and that by the most remarkable achievements, 
have carried the art as nearly as possible to perfection. 
Under the auspices of the ** Grand National Society ” 
archery has been conducted through all the s^es of actual 
revival and establishment as a favourite British pastime. 
Rapid progress has, in every respect, marked its modern 
career. It was only in the year 1845 that ladies began to 
compete publicly with men for the prizes offered at “ The 
National,” but at some of the matchei^ which have, without 
interruption, annually taken place since then, as many as 
130 archeresses have participated in match-shooting, whilst 
at least an equal number of gentlemen have competed 
with them on some occasions, with a guaranteed prize 
list of about £400. These anniversaries have been held 
four times at Leamington and at Cheltenham; thrice 
at York and at Derby ; twice at Shrewsbury, at Exeter, 
antjl at Bath; once at Edinburgh, Liverpool, Worcester, 
Oxford the Alexandra Park (London), Gifton, Nor- 
wich, Pirmin ghayn, Hereford, Brighton, and Winchester. 
After th^ establishment of the Grand National meeting it 
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was found necessary to fix an order of shooting ; hence the 
origin of “ The York round,” on which all puUic competi- 
tions by archers are now conduct^, and which, for gentle- 
men, consists of 6 dozen arrows at 100 yards, 4 dozen at 
80 yards, and 2 dozen at 60 yards ; and for ladies, 4 dozen 
arrows at 60 yards, and 2 dozen at 50 yards. By this 
arrangement archers living in various parts of the three 
kingdoms can ascertain their relative proficiency. It is 
u|)on two days’ shootinifc or the result of a “ double round,” 
that the Grand National prizes are awarded on “value” 
alone, as the best criterion of good and central shooting. 
The principal of these prizes are the champion’s gold medal 
for gentlemen, and the challenge silver bracer and brooch 
for ladies. These much coveted honours are awarded by 
a majority of points only ; and the points for the cham- 
pion’s medal are reckoned as follows : — Two for the gross 
score, two for the gross hits, one for best score at 100 yards, 
and one for the best hits at ditto, and the same at 80 and 
60 yards — making ten points in all. The ladies’ challenge 
bracer (presented V)y the West Norfolk Bowmen) is award^ 
on the same principle, namely, for the greatest number cf 
points — eight in all. The highest score ever made by a 
champion was 1251, with 245 hits, at Cheltenham in 1857, 
by Mr Horace A. I'ord, the author of The Theory and 
Practice of Archery, who won the modal of Great Britain 
os many as eleven times, and is, without doubt, the finest 
shot England has seen since the days to which legends and 
distance lend a somewhat doubtful glory, his scores being 
absolutely without parallel. He has now retired from 
I public life as an archer. The nearest approach to any of his 
victories has been made by Major Hawkins Fisher, who 
carried off the medal in 1871 with 955, and has been 
champion in the years 1871-72-73-74. Mr Peter Muir, 
the greatest archer, j)robably, that Scotland has produced, 
at any rate in modern days, was the champion in 1863, scor- 
ing 845, Mrs Ilorniblow became the possessor of the lady 
champion’s bracer no less than ten times, and the highest 
score she ever made in obtaining it was 7 64, at Leamington, 
in the year 1 87 3. To this lady is due the honour of having 
signally demonstrated that the bow really was a weapon 
adapted to woman’s use, and capabh*. of evidencing, in their 
hands, not the perfection of grace only, but that of skill 
and talent also. To the Grand National Society, in the 
first instance, is this great increase of skill mainly owing, 
but beyond this, increased skill has led to increased taste 
and liking for the amusement, till, in an ever widening 
circle, nearly every county of England has become included 
within it. This has led to the establishment of other great 
meetings, till, at the time the present article is written, 
besides numberless meetings of private clubs, there are 
several public matches open to all, where formerly there 
were none. Thus we have the Grand National itself, the 
Leamington and Crystal Palace meetings, the Grand Wes- 
tern (where two handsome challenge prizes reward the 
shooting both of the champion and championess of the west 
of England), and a Scotch national meeting, where a cham- 
pion gold medal, presented by Mr T. Macfarlane of New 
Zealand, and exclusively confined to Scotland, is annually 
shot for, being awarded to the successful bowman, accord- 
ing to the rules for the champion medal of Great Britain. 

There are several societies of archers in the three king- 
doms, but the most noted of the kind now existing are the 
following : — 

The Royal Compaijy of Archers. 

The king’s body guard for Scotland was first constituted 
in its present form in the year 1676, by an Act of the 
privy council of Scotland. An earlier origin has been 
claimed for the company, it being said by some that it was 
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origkiaUy fonned by the commiasioners for enforcing the 
exerdae of archery appointed by James I. of Scotl^d, 
who picked out the most expert bowmen in the various 
counties, and constituted them into a body of guards to 
defend the king’s person, in which distinguished station 
they displayed great devotion and bravery at the battle 
of Flodden, tlie body of the king being afterwards 
found surrounded by those of his attached archers’ guard. 
This, however, is mere tradition, no authentic record of 
their existence being found until the above-mentioned year 
1676, when the minutes of the Royal Company begin by 
atating, that owing to “ the noble and usefull recreation of 
Archery being for many years much neglected, several 
noblemen and gentlemen did associate themselves in a 

company for encouragement thereof and did 

apply to the privy council for their approbation, and after 
several meetings, did adjust and concert several articles and 
regulations of the said company, and did further apply 
to the privy council for their approbation, which was 
.granted.” The minutes of the company have been kept 
with great regularity from that time down to the present, 
with the exception of a period of about twenty years at the 
end of the 17th century, during which time there are no 
records. It is not supposed that the company was extinct 
at that time from what can be gathered from the succeed- 
ing minutes. It is probable, however, that during the 
Revolution the Royal Company was principally composed 
of upholders of the house of Stuart, and that on this 
Account their existence was for a time susiiended. This 
may be true, as wo find that the company was subsequently 
A strong Jacobite body ; but whether it is the case or not, 
it is certain that the records recommence in 1703 by 
informing us of the election of a captain-general to succeed 
John, second earl of Argyle, w^ho lield that office from the 
formation of the company in 1676, and wdio had just died. 
The new captain -general was Sir George Mackenzie, 
Viscount Tarbat, afterwards created earl of Cromarty. 
Owing to his exertions while principal secretary of state 
for Scotland in 1703, he procured for the company a new 
charter from Queen Anne, renewing all their former rights 
And privileges, and conferring others, all which were to be 
held of the Crown for the reddendo of a pair of barbed 
arrows. This reddendo was ])aid to George IV. at Holy- 
rood, when he visited Scotland in 1822, and to the present 
sovereign. Queen Victoria, on a similar occasion in 1842. 

The history of the Royal Company since 1703 has been 
one of great prosjierity. Large parades wore frequently 
held, and were attended by numbers of archers dressed in 
the uniform of the body, which, in the last century, consisted 
of a green tartan coat and white knee-breeches. On such 
occasions the whole population of Edinburgh and the 
surrounding districts turned out to view the procession, as 
the company, w ith music and colours, marched down the 
Canon gate to Leith Links, there to shoot for a prize. 
Many distinguished men marched in their ranks, and, both 
at their competitions and at the mess table, the utmost 
hilarity and good fellow\ship prevailed. Several of the 
leading insurgents in 1745 were members, but the com- 
pany was not at that time suspended in any w^ay, and a 
few years later no subjects more loyal or moi-e attached to 
the constitution could be found in Great Britain. 

In 1777 the Royal Com jmny erected a large and handsome 
hall in the vicinity of their shooting-ground in the Meadows, 
JEdinburgL They meet there periodically for the transac- 
tion of business and to dine. The hall is decorated with 
soveiUl very fine portraits of eminent members of the body, 
in various uniforms, according to the rank which they held 
in the company and the time in which they lived. Among 
them are some masterpieces ol Raebum. Watson, Gordon, 
Orant^ P.R.A., Macnee, 


In 1822, when king George IV. visited Seotlaiid, it 
was thought appropriate that the Royal Company should 
act as his Majesty’s body guard during his stay. Consist- 
ing as the company did, and still does, of repi^ntatives 
of almost all the noble families of Scotland, together with 
a large proportion of landed gentry, profeasiond men, and 
others, it was considered that no fitter body could be 
chosen, especially as there was a tradition, as we have seen, 
that the Royal Company had at a former period acted in 
a similar capacity. On the landing of the king he was 
received by a detachment of the body, who surrounded his 
carriage inside the cavalry escort and marched up with it 
to Holyrood. They occupied the same position in subse- 
quent state processions ; while at the levee and drawing- 
room held by his Majesty they lined the staircase and 
presence chamber, performing the duties usually assigned 
to the band of gentlemen-at-arms. When Queen Victoria 
visited the Scottish capital in 1842, the Royal Company 
again did duty, and the last time they were called out in 
their capacity of royal body guard was in 1860, on the 
occasion of the great volunteer review in the Queen’s Park, 
Edinburgh. 

King George IV., besides authorising the company to 
take, in addition to their former name, that of “ The King’s 
Body Guard for Scotland,” presented to the captain-general 
a gold stick, thus constituting the company part of the 
royal household. In virtue of this stick the captain-general 
of the Royal Company takes his place at a coronation or 
similar pageant immediately behind the gold stick of 
England, who, wdth the exception of the officers on guard 
for the day, is next the sovereign’s own person. The 
lieutenants-general of the company have silver sticks ; and 
the council, which is the executive body of the company, 
possess seven ebony ones. George IV., in addition to the 
grant of a gold stick, appointed a full dress uniform to 
be worn by members of the company at court, when not 
on duty as guards, in w^hich latter case the ordinary field 
dross is used. The court dress was scarlet and gold, but 
was changed in 1831 to a green coat with green velvet 
facings richly embroidered with gold thistles and arrows, 
gold epaulettes, crimson silk sash, gold-laced trousers, and 
cocked hat with green plume. The officers wear a gold 
sash in place of a crimson one, and an aiguillette on the left 
shoulder. All ranks wear swords. The shooting uniform 
has been frequently changed. We ore not told what colour 
the coat was at the formation of the company, but there 
was a distinctive dress introduced about that time. In 
1715 a green tartan was adopted (now the 42d tartan), 
which continued, with several modifications and alterations, 
to be the uniform down to 1829, when it was changed to 
green cloth. The ])reseut field dress consists of a dark 
green tunic with black braid facings, with a narrow stripe 
of crimson velvet in the centre ; shoulder wings and gaunt- 
leted cuffs similarly trimmed; dark green trousers with 
black and crimson stripe ; a bow-case worn as a sash, of 
the same colour as the coat, with a centre ornament of two 
arrows crossed saltierwise in a garter tie, surmounted by a 
crown ; a black leather waist-belt, with riclily chased gold 
clasp ; a short sword, gilt hilted, made after the fashion 
of a Roman gladius ; Balmoral bonnet, with thistle orna- 
ment and eagle’s feather. The mess uniform consists 
of a dark green dress coat with velvet collar and gilt but- 
tons, with a crown on them, white waistcoat, and black 
trousers. 

The Royal Company possess two sets of colours. The 
first banner was got in 1714, and bears a representation of 
the common seal of the company, viz., a yew tree proper^ 
supported dexter and sinister by an archer with a bow^'in 
one hand and an arrow in the other. The Second was pro* 
cured in 1732, and bears on one side a lion rampant 
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mttk fidd OTi with the motto **pro patria dtUee periculmiii” 
Mad on the other a St Andrew, with a large thistle above 
hii head, ^th the motto, “ATmo fne tmpune UuxiriV* 
King William IV* presented the company with a new 
atand of colours in 1832. The one banner combines the 
old ones, and the other hsus the Boyal Scottish arms, with 
the words ‘‘ King’s Body Guard for Scotland.” 

The following are the noblemen who have held the office 
of captain-general since 1676 : — 

1676-1708, John, second earl of Atholl. 

1703-1714, Sir George Mackenzie, first carl of Cromarty. 

1716-1720, David, third earl of Wemyss. 

1724-1743, James, fifth duke of Hamilton and Brandon. 

1743-1766, James, fourth carl of Wemyss. 

1766-1778, Charles, third duke of Queensberry. 

1778-1812, Henry, third duke of Buccleuch. 

1812-1819, Charles, fourth duke of Buccleuch. 

1819-1823, John, fourth earl of Hopotoun. 

1824-1830, James, third duke of Montrose. 

1830-1838, George, ninth earl of Dalhousie. 

1838- The present duke of Buccleuch. 

Most of the prizes shot for by the Royal Company are 
held for a year by the winner, and in some cases he receives 
a grant of money to enable him to affix a silver or gold 
medal with his name and crest inscribed thereon to the 
prize. The only prize which becomes the winner’s absolute 
property is one of X20, presented annually by her Majesty 
to be expended in the purchase of a piece of plate. This 
prize was first given by the Scottish privy council at the 
very beginning of the company. It was not, however, con- 
tinued for many years, but was Revived by his Majesty 
George IIL in 1788, and has since been shot for regularly. 
The following is a list of the principal prizes shot for by 
the company : — 


1. Musselburgh Silver Arrow, given by the magistrates of that 
town, and first shot for so far back as 1603. Kow the conijwtition 
is confined to members of the Koyal Company, but at that time it 
was probably open to all comers. 2. Peebles Silver Arrow, shot for 
at that town. This arrow bears medals extending back to 1626, but 
it was not shot for by the Royal Company until 1786. 3. Silver 
Arrow presented to the company by the magistrates of Edinburgh 
in 1709, and shot for from that time. 4. Selkirk Silver Arrow, 
first shot for by the company in 1818, but in itself a very ancient 
prize. 6. Silver Punch Bowl and Ladle, subscribed for by mem- 
bers in 1720, and having the gold medal of the winner of each 
year attached. 6. Dalhousie Sword, a richly ornamented Indian 
sword, presented by captain-general the earl of Dalhousie, in 1833. 
7. The Hopotoun Royal Commemoration Prize, a handsome silver 
vase and gold modal, presented by captain -general the earl of 
Hopotoun, to commemorate George lY.’s visit to Scotland in 1822. 
fi. Spens Anniversary Medal, shot for in honour of the memory of 
Dr Nathaniel Spens, an old and favourite member in the end of 
last century. 9. Prize given by the town of Biggar. 10. Silver 
Arrow, presented by the magistrates of Montrose. All these prizes 
«re shot for in the field at a distance of 180 yards. There is, how- 
ever, — 11. St Andrew’s Cross, presented in 1801 by Sir George 
Mackenzie of Coul, Bart. ; shot for at 200 yards. There are two 
prizes shot for at 100 yards, namely, 12. A Gold Medal made out of 
pagodas,” being part of the money paid by Tippoo Sultan at the 
treaty of Seringapatam, presented by Major James Spens in 1793 ; and 
18. A Silver Bugle Horn, presented in its present shaj^e in 1830, by 
Sir Henry Jardine, Knt., but shot for for some time previously in a 
less handsome form. There are three |)rize8 shot for at butts, at a 
circular piece of card -board four inches in diameter, at a distance of 
100 feet The most ancient of these is — 14. The Goose Medal, or 
the Goose. The old mode of competing for this was by building a 
live goose in a turf butt, the head only being ex|) 08 ed to view, and 
be who hit the head and killed the goose was entitled to liave her. 
Of oouTse, this barbarous practice has been long discontinued, though 
it remained till after the middle of last century. In place of the 
f^OQse’s httid, a small glass globe is put into the centre of the card- 
board mark on the butt, and he who breaks the globe with his arrow 
receives a gold medal, to be worn for the ensuing year. 16. Papina 
or Popinjay Medal, presented in 1881, and originally compete for 
by ahooting at a staffed bird, a parrot or popinjay, fixed to the top of 
a high pple. He who brought the bird down was adjnd^d victor. 
It lifving been found inconvenient to aboot for the prize in this 
manner, It is now competed for in the ordinary fashion at butts. 
16. A ^Id Medal, held for a year by the person making the greatest 
aggNgate score on three appointed oaya 


The affairs of the company are mantged by a oonnoil of seven, 
who are elected by the whole company annually. Although the 
company has a right, as a body, to elect their own officers and admit 
new members, yet both those j^wers have for many years been left 
in the hands of the oonnoil. The fees of entry to the Royal Com- 
pany are £26, and the entrant has also to be balloted for by the 
oounoiL There are several ** uniform ” dinners held in the course 
of the year, which are very popular both with members and their 
friends. Smaller and less pretentious, though not less pleasant, are 
the ** match ” dinners held once a month by the shooting members, 
after a friendly matoh shot at rovers or butts. The average number 
of members belonging to the Royal Company is between 600 and 
600. 

The Royal Toxophiliti: Society is now established at 
the Archers’ Hall, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, London, 
where it has a handsome building for the use of its mem- 
bers, and ample shooting ground. It was founded in 1781 
by Sir Ashton Lever, and represents the two ancient bodies, 

“ The Finsbury Archers ” and “ The Archers’ Company of 
the Honourable Artillery Company,” and possesses, among 
other plate, the large silver shield given to the Archers’ 
Company by Queen Catherine of Braganza (consort of 
Charles II.), and also silver arrows of the same and of 
earlier periods. The Royal Toxophilite Society have occu- 
pied their present ground (about six acres in extent) since 
1832, when they obtained possession of it from the Woods 
and Forests, and erected on it their “Archers’ Hall.” The 
entire cost of the building, laying out the grounds, furnish- 
ing, and finishing, amounted to £4548, 9 b. 6d. The 
society has for many years enjoyed special royal patron- 
age. King George IV., who was fond of archery, 
shot, when Prince of Wales, with the members in their 
gardens at Leicester House, and on his becoming patron 
of the society in 1787, it assumed the title of “Royal,” 
by which it has ever since been distinguished. King 
William IV. was also its patron, as was the late Prince 
Consort. Tlie l^rince of Wales is at the present time , 
the patron of the society, of which the Earl of Dudley is 
the president. 

The Woodmen of Arden hold their meetings at Meriden, 
in Warwickshire, The society was revived, after a long 
interval, in the year 1785. The number of members is 
limited to 80 ; but the standing rules relating to the election 
of a member were, by general consent, suspended in the 
case of the late Sir Robert Peel. This occurred at the 
jubilee festival in 1835. The earl of Aylesford is lord 
warden of the society, whose shooting grounds, which are 
in the forest of Arden, consist of about 12 acres of land. 

A forest hall was erected in 1844. The Woodmen, exer- 
cising a nominal, as their })redecessors did a real authority, 
over vert and venison, give appropriate designations to 
their officers. Of these, the lord warden is chief ; and they 
have likewise master foresters and verderers. At the grand 
target, or annual wardtnote, whoever hits the gold first is 
styled (for the year ensuing) Master Forester ; and whoever 
gains the second gold becomes the Senior Verderer for the 
same period. In 1787 the silver bugle horn of Arden was 
presented to the society by the earl of Aylesford; it is 
never shot for at a less distance than nine score yards, 
which may be extended to twelve score. In 1788 the 
countess of Aylesford presented to the society the “ silver 
arrow,” to be annually shot for at nine score yards. Gold 
and silver medals are also presented to the master forester 
and senior verderer ; and there are the Digbean gold medal, 
optime merenti^ the possessor of which ranks as Captain of 
Numbers, he having gained the greatest number of prizes 
at the grand target ; and the Digbean silver medal, bene 
mereniiy which confers the Lieutenancy of Numbers upon 
the member who gains the next greatest number of 
prizes. The winners of these medals, which are shot for 
at 100 yards, take rank, for the year thereafter, next to 
the senior verderer. 
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Impletnents for the practice of archery are principally 
tlade in London and Edinburgh, and are of various degrees 
exodlence. It cannot be too strongly impressed upon 
archers that they should select their gear from a maker of 
undoubted “good report.” In the choice of a bow pre- 
ference should be given to one which is under, rather than 
over, the strength which an archer can use without difficulty. 
The power required to draw an ordinary bow, for a gentle- 
man, ranges from 40 to 60 R) power to draw the arrow 
to the point)-— 46 to 50 lb being the average power used 
for the “York Round.” The “Royal Archers” at Edin- 
burgh and the “ Woodmen of Arden ” are the only clubs 
shooting longer distances than are recognised by “the York.” 
These longer distances are 180, 200, and 220 yards, requir- 
ing bows of from 56 to 64 Tb power. Gentlemen’s bows 
are 5 ft. 10 in. and 6 feet long. Ladies’ bows, of course, 
are lighter, and can bo drawn by a power of from 24 to 32 
lb, the length being from 5 ft. 3 in. to 5 ft. 6 in. Bows 
are made of various kinds of wood, such as lancewood, 
snakewood, washaba, and yew, — the last being generally 
preferred for sweetness o£ material and steadiness of cas^ 
though lance and other woods are found to be more durable, 
much cheaper, and quite as well adapted for practice. 
Bows are made of three pieces, two pieces, and one i)iece, 
and are called three- woods, two-woods, and self. Self bows 
usually follow the string. Two-wood and three-wood bows 
being made a little reflex, should retain their shape. It is 
important that all bows should be preserved from damp, 
especially those constructed of two or three pieces, as, not 
only does moisture affect the wood and cause it to warp, 
but it also dissolves the glue by which the parts are united, 
and renders the implement useless. For correct and pre- 
cise shooting an archer must possess himself of the best 
arrows he can procure. These should be of a weight 
adapted to the power of the particular bow for which they 
are intended, and must be alike in thickness, shape, and 
stiffnesss. The standard length of an arrow used by gentle- 
men is 28 inches, and its weight is equal, in standard silver 
coin, to from 4s, to 5s. ; those w^eighing from 43. 6d. to 
4a 9d. being used with bows of from 46 lb to 50 tt). The 
lady’s arrow is 25 inches long, and weighs, in silver coin, 
from 3s. to 3s. 6d. Arrows are nianufactured generally of 
red-pine timber, and the best are footed with a piece of 
hard wood, usually bullet-tree — glued on one end, upon 
the point of which the iron pile is fixed, and into the other 
end is inserted a wedge-shaped piece of horn, called the 
nock, in which a notch is made for the reception of the 
bow-string when the archer is shooting. The feathering of 
arrows depends in some measure upon the taste of the 
shooter. An arrow has three feathers — now generally 
taken from a turkey’s wing — affixed edgewise at the nock 
end, about an inch from the end, equi-distant from each 
other, and parallel to the flight. The wings are much 
porter than they were formerly, ranging from 1} to 2^ 
inches in length, as the shooter may desire. One feather 
on each arrow is of a different colour from the rest, and is 
placed perpendicularly to the line of the nock ; it is called 
tiie guide feather (or “cock-feather”), as it enables the 
ItfOber more readily to place the arrow on the bow-string. 
tlv umg feathers of the right or left wing for the same set 
or anowa, the natural curve of the feather is sufficient to 
to the arrow in its passage through the air a rotatory 
Wraim equivalent to the flight of a rifle ball. The best 
atepid mow is nearly the same thickness from the pile to 
the under end of tiie feathers, from which it tapers off 
nook. The foil-shouldered, or nearly parallel- 
ihSped pOe^ is to be prefenred. 
ik additiw to hk Wend mown an archer, to be fully 


equipped, ninst Imve edrawhkg^glbi^ top^^ 
of the right hand; an arm^guisi^ tnaae of etont otU*' 
morocco, or other leather, to uieM the left arm ftvOn die 
stroke of the string after the discharge of an larrow ; n 
waist-belt in which to carry the arrows when shootinj^ end 
to which are attached a green worsted tassel for the 
removal of dirt, <kc., from the points of discharged arrows ; 
and an ivory grease-pot, containing grease for the drawing 
fingers of the glove, of which there are various kinds^ 
every archer using that which suits him best. A doeskin 
glove, with the first three fingers tipped with smooth, firm 
calf or pig skin, about inch long, upon the fingers, and 
having a strap to buckle round the wrist, is about the 
easiest and best for use. The flat tab covering the three 
fingers allows them perfect freedom; but the ordinary 
draw-glove, with cylindrical points and straps up the back 
of the hand and around the wrist is preferred by many 
archers, whilst others again prefer screw tips, fitting each 
finger separately, and with a strap on the front. Then 
there is the quiver, which is generally made of Japanned 
tin. It is used to preserve the arrows from damp, Ac,, 
also for keeping the reserve arrows in, as only three are 
used when shooting in company ; it is never worn except 
when roving. 

Targets consist of straw basses with painted canvas 
faces sewed on them. The “National ” targets are 4 feet 
in diameter, and they have on their faces five circles or 
divisions, the centre one being gold, and scoring 9; the 
red scores 7 ; blue, 5 ; black, 3 ; and the white or outer 
circle, 1. These targets are ;>laced on stands constructed 
of three ribs of iron jointed at the top ; the two side ribs 
I have spikes on the front edge on which the targets rest ; 
the centre rib is thrown behind, as a spur to support the 
triangle. There should always be a pair of targets provided 
by an archer in practising, in order to save time and 
trouble ; and a young archer has always been advised to 
practise at a short distance, and to lengthen it as he pro> 
gresses — commencing at 20 yards, till he is able to hit the 
smallest mark, which will prove that he has attained com- 
mand over his bow. 

To enable an archer to keep a record of his shooting the 
foDowing scoring-card will be found useful (the marks may 
be made with the point of a pin or pencil) : — 



There is no “royal road” to archery, and more real 
progress towards proficiency in the bow may be gained in 
a few hours under the practical guidance of an adept in 
the art, than can possibly be imparted by all the treatises* 
upon the subject that ever were written; yet, for those 
who would master the rudiments of the science, a few 
words may be useful Upon what have ever beeu^considered 
the *‘five points of artery,” which Ascham in his ode* 
brated work describes as “standing, nocking, drSkwjing, 
holding, and Joosing.” 

1, Egberts, in his Snglith Boumum^ remarks upon 
difflcuUy of conveying by verbal description so acctirate 
a representation as the pencil can give of an archer 
drawing jus bow. It is a model of gracetolDeBS, ^ 
attainment of which * is so pointedly recommended by 
Asch a m . Ur Ford, in his duqnisitioii^ says the 
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should be about six or eight inches apart The 

feet must be flat and firm on the ground, both equally 


inclining outwards from the heels, the position 

of the feet being such that a straight line drawn from it 
would intersect both heels The knees must be 


perfectly straight, not bent in the slightest degree. 

The weight of the body 
should be thrown equally 

on both legs In 

short, the footing must 
be firm, yet at the same 
time easy and springy, and 
the more natural it is the 
more likely it is to pos- 
sess these qualities.” The 
accompanying woodcut 
will best illustrate the 
attitude which an archer 
should assume. 

2. To string a bow, 
take it by the handle in 
the left hand, with the 
flat side (or back) towards 
the wrist ; place the horn 
of the under end in the 
hollow of the left foot ; 
then put the ])alm of the right hand on the back of the 
upper end of the bow, below the loop of the string, with 
the thumb on the one side, and the forefinger lent on the 
other side of the bow, and with the left hand fixed as the 
fulcrum. Then wdth the right hand press the string up- 
wards until it reaches the notch in the horn, and the bow 
is strung, and should exhibit a space of about hj inches 
between the string and the interior of the handle. 

‘^IJonora Spencer (Mrs Shar])e), who wrote specially 
upon archcry from a lady’s point of view, in alluding to 
the stringing of the bow, remarks: — ^Whilst the right 
wrist is pressing the bow downwards the other hand should 
be pulling your bow towards you, each hand with equal 
pressure, each hand with equal strength. At the same 
moment that you press and pull, you must use your first 
two fingers (of course of the right hand) in slipping the 
string into the groove intended for its reception.’ Another 
mode is recoiniiiendcd, and we are told ‘ to j)ress the thumb 
and forefinger closely against the sides of the bow, whilst 
you pull smartly at the handle.’ This, I believe, is the 
accepted method 
among gentlemen ; 
but a lady has 
not often sufficient 
power in her thumb 
and forefinger to 
bend the bow and 
string it at the same 
moment ; besides 
this, the pressing of 
the bow with the 
wrist is far more 
graceful for a lady. 

The same remark 
and advice apply 
to the unstringing 
of the bow, only 
that the string has 
to be slipped out of 
the groove. If you 
find after somehalf- 
dosen attempts that 
this method of stringing strains neither the right nor left 
wrist, you may safely conclude that your bow is suited to 


3. The bow being now ready to receive the arrow, 
the archer must “nock,” or place it on the string at 
a spot prepared for it (which should be about |th8 of 
an inch above the upper end of the handle) with the guide 
feather furthest from the bow, catching the string with 
two or throe fingers, and the arrow between the first and 
second. 

4. He must then take a firm position with his left 
shoulder towards the target, turning his head only from 
his neck, and looking over his left shoulder. He must 
then raise the bow with his left hand, keeping the upper 
end inclined one or two degrees from his body, and with 
his right hand draw the arrow to the level of his chin, and 
below his ear, to which point the arrow should always be 
drawm while the left hand and arm should be elevated or 
depressed, according to the distance to bo shot, or the 
strength of the bow. 

5. When the arrow' is fully drawn, dwell for a moment 
or tw’o to steady the aim ; 
then “quit” or discharge 
the arrow, by allowing the 
string to pass smoothly 
over the finger points with- 
out jerking. The position 
which a lady should as- 
sume whilst in the act of 
discharging her arrow is 
illustrated by the annexed 
figure, llio correctness of 
w'hich might have been in- 
creased by the elbow of 
the left arm, in whicli there 
should not bo the slightest 
bend, being lield straightor. 

Exce]>t for line tliere is 
no accepted theory of tak- 
ing aim. J )ue regard must 
be paid to the weather. 

When it is calm, the archer must fix the position of the tar- 
get in his vision, and experience will soon tell him how to 
find the line and degrees of elevation. In wind, the line 
and degrees must be varied to suit the conditions of the 
atmosphere ; in a cross wind there must be an adaptation 
to the direction of the wind ; whilst in an uj> and down 
wind more or Itss elevation must be taken according to 
the strength of the current. 

The following is a summary of points well worthy 
of being remembered by every shooter : — Have the 
string straight on your how. Always nock on the same 
place. Place the arrow over the string, not between it or 
the bow'. Do not have the arrow too tight on the string. 
Draw slowly and evenly. Turn your elbow a little 
upwards. Slant the bow a little to the right. Always 
draw the arrow the sarno length. Draw a little below the 
right side of the chin. Always, while drawing, keep the 
elbow of your right arm level with the shoulder. Keep 
the “ point of aim ” always dirertly in view. Look along 
the whole length of the arrow'. Be careful to point it 
perfectly straight. Do not shut the left eye ; yet do not 
aim with it. Make the left arm always that by which you 
change the elevation. Do not hold the bow long^w//y 
drawn. Never let the fingers of your right hand follow 
the string. Do not jerk, but loose smoothly. Bo certain 
that your bow-arm does not move when loosing. 

“ Flight” and “ clout” shooting has ceased, and “ roving ” 
is now practised only in Britain by tlie two clubs pre- 
viously mentioned. They use a target 3 feet in diameter, 
and count arrows four bow len^hs from the target ; the 
nearest arrow counts two. Shooting at butts is still 
practised, the butts being from 80 to 100 feet apart ; the 





Fig. 3. 
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mark is a round piece of pasteboard 4 inches in diameter. 
The shooting is nearly point blank. (j* sh.) 

A Gloi$ary^ or Explanation of Terms^ Ac.y made uee 
of in Archery, 

A. 

Allow, Allowance.— A n archer is said to alloWy or make allow- 
ance for the wind, when ho shoots somewhat wide of the mark, 
and on that side of the mark nearest the wind, in order that the 
wdnd may bring his arrow into the line of the mark. 

Arkow, Bearing.— A n arrow which possesses a steadjr flight. 

Arrow, Hob-tailed.— An arrow increasing in bulk, in a regular 
proportion, from the nock to tlie pile. 

Akcuam. — A sort of cupboard, or case, to contain bows, and some- 
times arrows, and other imidements of archery. 

B. 

Back ok a Bow. — T he exterior, or flat side. 

Bei.ly of a Bow.— The interior, or rounded side of a bow. 

Bow-Arm.— T he arm employed in holding the bow. 

Bow, Self, — A bow made of one entire piece of wood. 

How-Shot.— T he distance which an arrow flics from the bow. 

Bowyer. — A maker of bows. 

liu'j r.— A mound of earth, u|»on which a mark to shoot at is placed. 

C. 

Cast, To. — To become warped. 

Cart, The. — T he right of shooting the first, by winning at the 
last shot, w'hich is called getting the cast. 

Chrysal, or Crysal. — A kind of pinch or crack in a bow. 

Clout.— A small w’hito target, placed near the ground. 

Clout-Shootinu. — Shooting at clouts. 

Cogk-Fea i’HER.— That feather on the arrow which is uppermost, 
and of the darkest colour. 

CoMPAHs, To Keep. — T o observe a due elevation. 

Cpt the Mark, To. — A n arrow is said to cut the mark, when it 
flies straight towards it, but falls under it. 

D. 

Drawing through the Bow.— T his signifies drawing so far that 
the point of the arrow conies within the belly of the bow. 

E. 

Elevation. — T iie act of raising the bow in shooting at the mark. 

End.— T he place where a mark is fixed. 

Eye ok the String. — That part of it which occupies the upper 
horn of the bow. 

F. 

Fast. — A word used to caution persons from ]»assing between the 
shooter and the mark, and to direct them to stand still. 

FLEri’HKii. — An arrow -maker. 

Flight — The distance or path in which an arrow flies. 

Follow the String. — A how is said to follow the string, when, by 
its use, it has lost its original straightnos.s, and has obtained a 
curve or inclination forward. 

0 . 

Gone.— A n arrow is said to be gone, when it may from its flight 
be judged to fall wide of, or far from, the mark. 

Gkafi’ed Bow. — One made of two pieces of wood joined at the 
handle. 

H. 

He ! He ! — This exclamation is said to liavo been an archer’s word 
of call, handed down from very ancient days. 

Ilir. — A stroke in the target or mark. 

Home.— A n arrow is said to be drawn home when it is drawn as 
far as it ought to be. 

Hoknh of the Bow. — The ends of the bow, which are tipped wdth 
horn. 

I. 

Inches.— A distance allowed round the butt-mark, within which 
an arrow must fall to count 

K. 

Keeping a Length. — Shooting the exact distance, although not 
straight. 

L. 

Length. — The distance to be shot. 

Limbs. — The part of the bow above and below the handle. 

M. 

If AMK.— Any object shot at 

N. 

Kock. — An ancient word still used by archers for notch ; nocke, 
therefore, are the notches in the horns of bows and arrows. 

Nocking Point.— That part of the string on which the arrow is 
placed. 


Noose.— T he end of the string which occupies the lower horn. 

0 . 

Over-Bowed.— An archer is said to be over-bowed when the power 
of his bow is above his command. 

Over-Hand.— Shooting over-hand is to shoot at the mark over the 
bow-hand. 

P. 

Pair of Arrows, — In aichery three arrows are termed a pair, on 
account of the liability of one to break. 

Petticoat, or Spoon. — The ground of the target beyoud the 
white. , - , . 

Pile.— The head of an arrow, usually made of steel or iron . 
Popinjay. — A wooden bird, used as a mark, particularly in Scot- 
land. 

Q. 

Quiver. — A case in which arrows are kept or deposited, generally 
made of tin. 

R. 

Roving. — Shooters at rovers, which are casual marks, of uncertain 
dLstance. 

S. 

Self- Bow. — One made of a single piece of wood, or gi*afted. 
Shaft. — An arrow, so called when it wants only the head. 
SuAFTMKNT. — That part of the arrow occupied by the feathers, 
i Shoot, A.— An arrow shot, 
j Sinking a Bow. — Reducing its force or atiflfness, 

I Snake. — A n arrow is said to snake when it w’orka itself under the 
[ grass. ^ 

Standing- Bow. — A bow that 8tand.s well without sinking. 

I Stele. — An arrow without feather or head. 

I 

Tab.— A piece of flat leather, used instead of the fingers of the 
shooting glove. 

Target, — A mark to shoot at, consisting of divers coloured circles. 
Target Card. — A caid coloured in the same manner as the target, 
containing the names of the shooters, and used for scoring their 
respective hits. ^ 

Under- Bowed. — Using a bow that is too weak to shoot well with. 
W. 

Weight of a Bow, — The weight or power whiiih a bow requires to 
draw it proyierly up. 

Whipping, The. — The material used to enwrap the nocking point. 
Wide Arrow.— One that falls wide of the mark. 

Wind, Dow^n. — W hen the wind blows directly from the shooter 
down to the mark. 

Wind, Side. — When it blows directly across the line of mark. 
Wind, Up, — When it blows directly from the mark to the shooter, 

ARCHES, Court of the. This court derives its name 
from its ancient place of judicature, which was in the church 
of St Mary of tlie Arches {fie Arcuhns\ the modern repre- 
sentative of which is now called ordinarily Bow Church. 
The modern church is on the south side of Cheapside, in 
the city of London, and stands on the site of a very ancient 
church, which was burnt down in the great fire of London 
in 1666, and which had a very fine arched crypt, whence it 
derived its name. The ecclesiastical tribunal, which has 
passed for a long time by the name of the Arches Court, 
is the court of appeal of the archbishop of Canterbury, as 
metropolitan of the province of Canterbury, and the proper 
designation of the judge is the Official Principal of the 
Arches Courts, but by custom he has come to be styled the 
Dean of the Arches, from the circumstance that the office 
of dean has been in modern times usually united in the 
same person with tliat of the official principal of the court 
of appeal. The office of the dean of the Arches may now 
be regarded as extinct, or at least as purely titular, like 
that of the dean of Booking in Essex, inasmuch as the 
peculiar jurisdiction which he exercised as dean (decanus) 
over thirteen churches, locally situated within the diocese 
of London, but exempt from the bishop’s jurisdiction, has 
been abolished, and the churches have been placed by 
Btat*|fce under the ordinary jurisdiction of the bishop of 
London. It was, no doubt, owing to the circumstance thkt 
the Arches church was exempt from the bishop of London’s 
jurisdiction that it was selected originally as the place of 
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judicature for the archbishop’s court After the College of 
Advocates was incorporated and had established itself in 
Doctors’ Commons, the archbishop’s court of appeal, as well 
as his prerogative court, were usually held in the hall of 
the College of Advocat^, but since the destruction of the 
buildings of the college, the court of appeal has had no 
settled place of judicature, and the official principal appoints 
from time to time its sittings, which have been held for the 
most part in Westminster Hall. The appeals from the 
decisions of the Court of Arches were formerly made to the 
king in Chancery, but they are now by statute addressed 
to the king in Council, and they are heard before the 
Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. By 23 Henry 
VIII. c. 9, the Arches Court is empowered to hear, in the 
first instance, such suits as are sent up to it by letters 
of request from the consistorial courts of the bishops of 
the province of Canterbury ; and by the statute 3 and 4 
Viet. c. 86 (the Church Discipline Act) this jurisdiction is 
continued to it, and.it is further empowered to accept 
letters of request from the bishops of the province of 
Canterbury after they have issued commissions of inquiry 
under that statute, and the commissioners have made their 
report. The official principal of the Arches Court is the only 
ecclesiastical judge who is empowered to pass a sentence 
of deprivation against a clerk in holy orders. (t. t.) 

ARCHIDONA, a town in the province of Malaga, in 
Spain, situated on the slope of a hill, about 10 miles 
W.N.W. of Loja. It seems to have been a flourishing place 
under the Romans, to judge by the statues, columns, and 
other remains which are found, but it is now, in the words 
of O’Shea, a “wretched village with nothing to visit.” 
The inhabitants, about 7600 in number, are employed in 
fruit-growing, weaving, oil-pressing, and bacon-curirif. 

ARCHIL, or Orchil {Ondlle, Fr.), a purple dye yielded 
by various species of lichens. The name is sui)posed to 
originate from the Portuguese wAu, a rock, in allusion 
to the source from which the raw material is derived. 
Archil can be extracted from many species of the genera 
Roccella^ Lecanoray Umhilicaria, Rarmliay and others, but 
in practice two species of Roccellay — R, tinctoria and R. 
fuciformisy are almost exclusively used. These, under the 
name of “ Orchella Weed,” are imported from the Portu- 
guese colony of Angola, on the west coast of Africa, where 
the most valuable kinds are gathered; from Cape de Verde 
Islands ; from Lima, on the west coast of South America ; 
and from the Malabar coast of India. They grow on 
maritime rocks and on trees along sea-coasts, and it will be 
seen that the species are very widely distributed. The 
colouring properties of the lichens do not exist in them 
ready formed, but are developed by the treatment they 
receive at the hands of manufacturers. Small proportions 
of a colourless, crystalline principle, termed orcine, is found 
in some, and in all a series of acid substances, which on 
treatment split up into orcine and other products. Orcine 
in presence of oxygen and ammonia takes up nitrogen and 
becomes changed into orceine, which is essentially the basis 
of all lichen dyes. Archil is prepared for the dyer’s use in 
the form of a “ liquor ” and a “ paste,” and the latter when 
dried and finely powdered forms the “ cudbear ” of com- 
merce, a dye formerly manufactured in Scotland from a 
native lichen, Lecanora tartarea. The manufacturing pro- 
cess consists in washing the weeds, which are then ground 
up with water to a thick paste. If archil paste is to be 
made this paste is mixed with a strong ammoniacal solution, 
and agitat^ in an iron cylinder heated by steam to about 
140® Fahr. till the desired shade is developed — a process 
which occupies several days. In the preparation of archil 
lil^uor the principles which yield the dye are sei)arated from 
the ligneous tissue of the lichens, agitated with a hot 
ammoniacal solution, and exposed to the action of air. 
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When carbonate of potassium or sodium is added, a blue 
dye known as litmus, much used in chemical testing, is 
produced. French purple or lime lake is a lichen dye 
prepared by a modification of the archil process, and is a 
more brilliant and durable colour than the other. The 
dyeing of worsted and home-spun cloth with lichen dyes 
was formerly a very common domestic emi)loyment in 
Scotland ; and to this day, in some of the outer islands, 
worsted continues to be dyed w4th “crottle,” the name 
given to the lichens employed. Stale urine is the form of 
ammoniacal liquor used in these localities, and that in early 
days was the recognised source of ammonia in the manufac- 
ture. 

ARCHILOCHUS, one of the first Greek lyric i)oets, was 
born at Paros, one of the Cyclades. The date of his birth 
is uncertain, but he flourished between 720 and 680 b.c. 
His father, Telesicles, was of noble family, and had been 
selected to consult the Delphic oracle relative to sending 
out a colony from Paros. His mother, Enipo, was a slave. 
While still young, Archilochus gained a prize for a hymn 
to Deineter ; he soon after left Paros and proceeded to 
Thasos, according to some authorities, as leader of a colony. 
Hut his chief reasons for leaving his native place seem to 
have been personal disappointment and disgust. Lycambes 
had promised him his daughter Neobule in marriage, and 
had afterwards withdrawn his consent. Archilochus, taking 
advantage of the licence allowed at the feasts of Ceres, 
poured out his wounded feelings in verses of unmerciful 
satire. Lycambes he accused of i>erjury, and his daughters 
of leading the most abandoned lives. Such was the 
effect produced by his verses, tliat Lycambes and his 
daughters are said to have hanged themselves. The 
satire was written in iambics, a measure introduced for the 
first time, arid from its structure admirably adapted for 
light sarcastic poetry. At Thasos the j>oet passed some 
unhappy years, and incurred the great dishonour of 
throwing away his shield and fleeing from the field of 
battle. He does not seem to have felt the disgrace very 
keenly, for, like Alcaeus and florace, ho coninuinoratos 
the event in his verses. After leaving Thasos he is said 
to have visited Sparta, but to have been at once banished 
from that city on account of his cowardice. His works, 
owing to their licentious character, were also prohibited by 
the Spartans. He next visited Siris, in lower Italy, a city 
of which he speaks very favourably. Ho then returned to 
his native place, and was slain in a battle against the 
Naxians by one Calondas or Corax, who was cursed by the 
oracle for having slain a servant of the Muses. 

The writings of Archilochus consisted of elegies, hymns, 
— one of which used to be sung by the victors in the 
Olympic games, — and of poems in the iambic and trochaic 
measures. To him certainly we owe the invention of 
iambic poetry and its application to the purposes of satire. 
The only previous measures in Greek poetry had been the 
epic hexameter, and its offshoot the elegiac metre ; but the 
slow measured structure of hexameter verse was utterly 
unsuited to express the quick, light motions of satire. 
Archilochus made use of the iambus and the trochee, and 
organised them into the two forms of metre known as the 
iambic trimeter and the trochaic tetrameter. The trochaic 
metre he generally used for subjects of a serious nature; the 
iambic for satires. He was also the first to make use of 
the arrangement of verses called the epode. Horace in his 
metres to a great extent follows Archilochus. All ancient 
authorities unite in praising the poems of Archilochus, in 
terms which appear to be somewhat exaggerated. His verses 
seem certainly to have possessed strength, flexibility nervous 
vigour, and, beyond everything else, impetuous vehemence 
and energy. Horace speaks of the ‘‘rage” of Archilochus, and 
Hadrian calls his verses “raging iambics.” By his country* 
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men he was reverenced as the equal of Homer, and statues 
of these two poets were dedicated on the same day. The 
fragments of Archiloclms are to be found in the collections 
of smaller Greek j)oets by Jacobs, Bergk, and Gaisford, 
and have been published separately by Liebel, Archilochi 
Reliquias^ Leii>sic, 1812, 1818. 

AUCHIMANDIIITE (from fidvSpa, a fold, cloister, or 
convent) is a title in the Greek Church applied to a 
superior abbot, who has the sui)ervision of several abbots 
and cloisters. The name has sometimes been applied 
generally to suj)criors of large convents. In Russia the 
bishops are selected from among the archimandrites. 
Although the title is peculiar to the Greek Church, 
it has found its Avay into Western Europe. It is used in 
Sicily, Hungary, and Roland, and has even been applied 
to bishops of the Latin Church. 

ARCIIIMEDES, the greatest mathematician and the 
most inventive genius of antiquity, was born at Syracuse, 
in Sicily, about 287 B.c. In his youth he went to 

Alexandria, and com])letcd his education there under 
Conon, at the royal school of the Ptolemies, of which 
Euclid had been the ornament some half a century before. 
On his return to his native city he devoted himself to 
geometrical investigations, and by his great energy and 
inventiveness carried the science far beyond the limits it 
liad then attained. Combined with his remarkable faculty 
of analysis was a power of j)ractical ap])lication which 
enabled him to establish the science of engineering upon a 
solid mathematical basis. Of the fmds of his i)rivate life 
we have but a few disconnected notices. He was the 
devoted friend, and, according to some accounts, the 
relative of lliero, king of Syracuse; and lie was ever 
ready to exercise his ingenuity in the service of his admirer 
and patron. Pojmlarly, ArcJiimedes is best known as 
the inventor of ingenious contrivances, though many of the 
stories handed down about these are jirobably fabulous. 
He devised for Hiero engines of war, which almost terrified 
the Romans, and which jirotracted the siege of Syracuse 
for three years. 'J'here is a story that he constructed a 
burning mirror wdiich set the Roman sliijis on fire when 
they were within a bow-shot of the wall. This lias been 
discredited bi^cause neither Polybius, Livy, nor Plutarch 
mention it ; inirror.s may, however, as Buffon showed, bo 
so arranged as to burn at a considerable distance, and it 
is probable that Archimedes had constructed some such 
burning instrument, though the connection of it with the 
destruction of the Roman fleet is more than doubtful. 
Among the most celebrated of his contributions to jiractical 
science are his discoveries in hydrostatics and hydraulics. 
The account usually given of one of those is remarkable. 
Hiero, it is said, had set him to discover whether or not 
the gold which he had given to an artist to w'ork into a 
crown for liim had been mixed with baser metal. Archimedes 
was puzzled till one day, as he was stepping into a bath 
and observed the water running over, it occurred to him 
that the excess of bulk occasioned by the introduction of 
alloy could be measured by jiutting the crown and an equal 
weight of gold separately into a vessel filled with water, 
and observing the difiference of overflow. He was so over- 
joyed when this happy thought struck him that he ran homo 
without his clothes, shouting, “capr/ica, I have 

found it, I have found it. It may have been this that 
led to his establishing the fundamental principle still 
known by his name, that a body immersed in a liquid 
sustains an upward pressure equal to the weight of the 
liquid displaced. Among a number of t5ther mechanical 
inventions ascribed to him, the water-screw may be 
mentioned, which still bears his name. His estimate 
of the capabilities of the lever is expressed in the saying 
attributed to him, tto? ctto), Kal rqv yrjv Kcvryo-o), 
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“ Give me a fulcrum on which to rest, and I will move 
the earth.” 

The life of this philosopher ends with the capture of 
Syracuse by Marcellus, 212 b.c. In the general massacre 
which followed the fall of the city, Archimedes, while 
engaged in drawing a mathematical figure on the sand, was 
run through the body by a Roman soldier. No blame 
attaches to the Roman general, Marcellus, since he had 
given orders to his men to spare the house and person of 
the sage ; and in the midst of his triumph he lamented 
the death of so illustrious a person, directed an honourable 
burial to bo given him, and befriended his surviving 
relatives. In accordance with the expressed desire of the 
philosopher, his tomb was marked by the figure of a sphere 
inscribed in a cylinder — the discovery of the relation 
between the volumes of a sphere and its circumscribing 
cylinder being regarded by him as his most valuable 
achievement. When Cicero was quajstor in Sicily (7 5 b.c.), 
he found the tomb of Archimedes, near the Agrigen tine 
gate, overgrown with thorns and briers. “Thus,” says 
Cicero (7W. Disp. v. 23), “would this most famous and 
once most learned city of Greece have remained a stranger 
to the tomb of one of its most ingenious citizens, had it 
not boon discovered by a man of Arpinum.” The range 
and importance of the scientific labours of Archimedes will 
be best understood from a brief account of those writings 
which have come down to us ; and it may be remarked 
that though some useful and important works may have 
perished, it is probable that these are chiefly details of his 
mechanical inventions, and that all his most valuable 
mathematical discoveries have been ]>reserved. The follow- 
ing treatises have escajied the ravages of time : — 

(1.) On the Sphere and Cylinder {re pi a‘<j>aLpa^ Kal 

I rod KvklvSpov). This treatise consists of two books, dedi- 
cated to Dositheus, and containing a number of propositions 
relative to the dimensions of spheres, cones, and cylinders, 
all demonstrated in a strictly geometrical method. The 
first book contains fifty propositions, the most important 
of which are : — Prop. XIV. on the measure of the curve 
surface of a cylinder ; Props. XV. and XVI. on the surface 
of a cone; Prop. XVII. of a fnistrum of a cone; Prop. 
XXiL of a circle; Prop. XXXV, of the surface of a 
sphere; and Prop. XXXVIL of the relation between a 
sphere and its circumscribing cylinder. The second book 
contains ten propositions, which chiefly relate to plane 
spherical sections. 

(2.) The Measure of the Circle ' {kvkXov phprjcriq) is a 
short book of tliree propositions. Prop. I. proves that the 
area of a circle is that of a triangle whose base is equal to 
its circumference, and lieight equal to its radius ; Prop. 11. 
shows that the circumference of a circle exceeds three 
times its diameter by a small fraction, which is less than 
I J and greater than ; and Prop. III. that a circle is to 
its circumscribing square nearly os 11 to 14. He arrived 
at these wonderfully accurate results by inscribing in and 
circumscribing about a circle two polygons, each of 96 
sides ; and, assuming that the perimeter of the circle lay 
between those of the polygons, he obtained by actual 
measurement the limits he has assigned. 

(3.) Conoids and Spheroids (rrepl KojyoeiSeujy Kal a‘(f>aLpo€i~ 
S€ii)v) is a treatise in forty propositions, on the superficial 
and solid dimensioiiB of the solids generated by the revolu- 
tions of the conic aections about their axes. 

(4.) On Spirals (wspl iklKiay) is a book, in twenty-eight 
propositions, upon the properties of the curve now known 
as the spiral of Archim^es, which is traced out by a 
radius vector, whose length is proportional to the angle 
through which it has turned from the initial position. ^ 

(5.) Equiponderants and Centres of Gravity (irepl 
€Tri7riSi»>y looppoinKCjy rj Keyrpa PapSiV imvidiov), Thiscon- 
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BiBts of two books, and may be called the foundation of 
theoretical mechanics, for the previous contributions of 
Aristotle were comparatively vague and unscientific. In 
the first book there are fifteen propositions, with eight 
postulates ; and demonstrations are given, much the same as 
those still em]>loyed, of the centres of gravity — (1) of any 
two weights, (2) of any parallelogram, (3) of any triangle, 
(4) of any trapezoid. The second book is devoted to the 
finding the centres of gravity of parabolic segments. 

(6.) The Quadrature of the Parabola (TcrpaycDVicr/xo? 
iraLpafSoX.^!^) is a book in twenty-four propositions, demon- 
strating that the area of a parabola is 4 the triangle 
having its double ordinate for base and abscissa for height. 
His method of arriving at this result is most interesting, 
as being a sort of rude approximation to the modern 
process of area summation by integration. The exj>edient8 
to which he resorted to avoid the idea of infinity are no 
less curious than they are admirable. 

(7.) On Bodies float \wj in Lujuids (IIcpl vSarL 
€</)to‘Ta/ji€i/(i)v), is a treatise in two books, on the principh^s 
of floating, and the positions of equilibrium of floating 
parabolic conoids. 

(8.) The Psammites (o ^a/A/xirrys, Lat. Arenarius^ or sand 
counter), a small treatise, dedicated to Gclo, the eldest son 
of Hiero, on arithmetical numeration, applied to reckoning 
grains of sand, is curious as containing the germ of the 
modern system of logarithms. 

(9.) A collection of Leimias^ consisting of fifteen j)ro- 
positions in plane geometry. This has come down to us 
through a Latin version of an Arabic manuscript, and its 
authenticity has been questioned. 

In the edition of Archimedes, published by Rcvault at 
Paris in IGlfi, the following works are said to be lost: — 
On the Croton of IJiero ; on the CocMeon^ or Water-Screto ; 
on the lltliron, or Endless Screw; on the Trlspaston^ or Com- 
hination of Wheels and Axles ; on the Machines employed at 
the Sicf/e of Syracuse ; on the Burning Mirror ; on the 
Machines moved by Air and Water ; and on the Material 
Sphere, We do not know, however, that he ever committed 
accounts of his mechanical inventions to writing. 

The Edllo princeps of the works of Archimedes, with the commen- 
tary of Kiitocius, is that printed at Basil, in in Greek and 

Latin, hy Her vagi us, A Latin translation of them was published 
hy Isaac Harrow in 1675 (London, 4to). Nicholas Tartalea (a 
celebrated algebraist), published in Greek and Latin the treatises 
on the Centre of OravUy, on the Quadrature of the Parabola^ and 
on Floating Bodies (Venice, 1543). Frederic Cominandino edited the 
beautiful Aldine edition of 1558, 4to, which contains Circuli 
JMnicnsiOj De Linds Spiralihus, Quadratura Paraboles, ttc., 
Conoidil/us ei Spberddibus^ and De nutni;ru Aremc, ; and in 1565 
the same mathematician published the tw’o books J)e iis qo^r. 
vchuntiir in Aqud. The most complete and magnificent edition of 
the works is that edited by 'rorelli, and ])ublished with the com- 
mentaries of Eutocius at Oxford, in 1792, folio. The most valuable 
edition of the ArenariuSy which is also tlie first modern translation 
of any part of Archimedes, is that published in English by Anderson 
(London, 1784), with useful notes and illustrations. The first 
modern translation of the works is the French edition published by 
F. Peyrard (Paris, 1808, 2 vols. 8vo). A German translation, by 
Nizze, was published at Stralsund in 1824, and another by 
Gutenacker, at Wurzburg, 1828, 8vo. See Quart. Jicv.^ vol. iii. p. 
89 ; Plutarch’s Life ofMarcellus ; Pope Blount’s Censura Celebrium 
AtUhorum (Ijondon, 1690) ; the Arenarius of Arcfiimedes^ Oxford, 
18:’>7 ; Ed. Rev.^ vol. xi. p. 185 ; Powell’s History of Natural Philo- 
sophy {fAiduePs Cycl.), p. 40. 

ARCHIMEDES, Screw of, a machine for raising 
water, said to have been invented by Archimedes, for the 
purpose of removing water from the hold of a large ship 
that had been built by King Hiero. It consists of a water- 
tight cylinder, enclosing a chamber walled oflf by spiral 
divisions running from end to end, inclined to the horizon, 
with its lower open end placed in the water to be raised. 
A section of it is shown in the accompanying woodcut. 
The water, while occupying the lowest portion in each suc- 


cessive division of the spiral chamber, is lifted mechanically 
by the turning of the machine. Another form of tlm 
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screw has the spiral revolving free in a fixed cylinder, but 
neither of the machines is now much used. 

ARCHIPELAGO, a name which, though it is now 
applied to any island -studded sea, w as formerly the 
distinctive designation of what, though still known as 
the Archipelago, is often distinguished as the Grecian 
Archipelago, namely, that part of the Mediterranean whicli 
lies between Greece and Thessaly on the W. and Asia 
Minor on the K. — the A'lgean Sea (’Atyatov IltAayos') of 
the ancients. Several etymologies of the name have been 
]a*oposed, as — (1), It is a corrui>tion of the aiicient name ; 
(2), it is from the modem Greek, ‘Ayi.o IlcAayo, the Holy 
Sea; (3), it arose at the time of the Latin empire, and 
means the Sea of the Kingdom {Arche) ; (4), it is a trans- 
lation of the Turkish name, Ak Degniz, A rgon Pelagos^ the 
White Sea ; (5), it is sinq)ly Arvhipelagw% the Chief Sea. 

The (Jrcciau Arcliipelago abounds in Islands, of wliich 
the following are the (;liief; — 'J'haso, near the Rumelian 
{Thracian) coast, opposite the moutli of the Karasu 
(Eestus); Samothraki, fronting the (iulf of Saros ; Jrnbra 
and Lemnos, in prolongation of the jienirisula of GaIli{>oli 
{Chersonesus Thracira) ; Skiathos, Skopelo, C(;ladroni, 
Terlsteria, ike., running out from the southern extremity of 
the Thessalian coast ; Negropont (Euboe(t\ the largest of 
all, along tlie east coast of Greece; Skyros, with its 
satellites, east of Negropont ; Mityleno {Lesbos) and Chios, 
off Asia Minor; Saino and Nikari {Icaria\ in ])roloii|ja- 
tion from Cape St Maria {Mycale J*r.) ; Stancho {Cos^ c(r- 
rac-Kw), in the Gulf of Cos, with Kalymno to the north ; 
and finally, the great group of the C’yelades, of wdiich the 
most imj)(>rtant are Andros, Tenos, Myconos, and Delos, in 
j)rolongation of J^ubfca, Zea {Ceos), and Cythnos, running 
out from the south of Attica, and Melos, Kiinolos, Siphnos, 
Antiparos, l*art)S, Naxos, Amorgos, Astynactea, forming a 
curve, from west to east, with its convexity to the north, 
while to the south are a number of smaller islands. This 
profusion gives })eauty and picturesqueness to the sea, but 
renders its navigation difficult and dangerous, notwith- 
standing the large number of safe and commodious gulfs 
and bays. Many of the islands are of volcanic formation ; 
while others, as Paros, arc mainly composed of pure white 
marble. The larger islands have some very fertile and well- 
watered valleys and plains. The chief productions are 
wheat, wine, oil, mastic, figs, raisins, honey, wax, cotton, 
and silk. The people are employed in fishing for coral 
and sponges* as w'ell as for bream, mullet, and other fish. 
The men are hardy, well built, and han(lsoine ; and the 
women are noted for their beauty, the ancient Greek type 
being well preserved. The Cyclades belong to Greece; 
most of the other islands to Turkey. 

The other Archipelagoes, portions of ocean with numerous 
i.sland8 in close contiguity, as the Indian, Caribbean, 
Patagonian, <fec., will be described in their respective places. 
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A RCHITECTUilE (Latin architecturay from the Greek 
apxiriKTiaVy a master-builder) is the art of building 
according to principles which are determined, not merely 
by the ends the edifice is intended to serve, but by con- 
siderations of beauty and harmony. It cannot be defined 
as the art of building simply, or even of building well. 
The end of building as such is convenience, use, irrespec- 
tive of appearance ; and the employment of materials to 
this end is regulated by the mecliaiiical principles of the 
constructive art. The end of architecture as an art, on the 
other hand, is so to arrange the plan, masses, and enrich- 
ments of a structure as to impart to it interest, beauty, 
grandeur, unity, power. Architecture thus necessitates the 
possession by the builder of gifts of imagination as well as 
of technical skill, and in all works of architecture properly 
so called these elements must exist, and be harmoniously 
combined. The combination of technical with imaginative 
features removes architecture from the precise position 
occupied by painting, sculpture, and music, but does this 
more in apj)earance than in reality, since the greatest 
works of the architect must always be those in which the 
imagination of the artist is most plainly seen. 

Like the other arts, architecture did not spring into 
existence at an early period of man’s history. The ideas 
of symmetry and proportion which are afterwards embodied 
in material structures could not be evolved until at least a 
moderate degree of civilisation had been attained, while the 
efforts of i)rimitive man in the construction of dwellings 
must have been at first determined solely by his physical 
wants. Only after these had been provided for, and 
materials amassed on which his imagination might exercise 
itself, w^ould he begin to jdan and erect structures, possess- 
:ieiits utility, but also grandeur and beauty. Before 

'chitec- proceeding to inquire into the history of architecture, it 
1 per- may be well to enumerate briefly the elements which in 
combination form the architectural perfection of a build- 
ing. These elements have been very variously determined 
by different authorities. Vitruvius, the only ancient writer 
on the art whose works have come down to us, lays down 
three qualities as indispensable in a fine building, viz., 
Firmitasy UiUitaSy Ymustasy stability, utility, beauty. In 
an architectural point of view the last is the principal, 
though not the sole element ; and, accordingly, the theory 
of architecture is occupied for the most part with aesthetic 
considerations, or the prinoijdes of beauty in designing. 
Of such principles or qualities the following appear to be 
the most important ; size, proportion, harmony and sym- 
metry, ornament, and colour. All other elements may be 
reduced under one or other of these heads.. 

With regard to the first quality, it is clear that, as the 
feeling of power is a source of the keenest pleasure, size, 
or vastness of proportion, will not only excite in the 
mind of man the feelings of awe with which he regards 
the sublime in nature, but will impress him with a deep 
sense of the majesty of human power. It is, therefore, 
a double source of pleasure. The feelings with which we 
r^rd the Pyramids of Egypt, the vast monoliths at 
Home, the massive temples of Sicily and the Parthenon, 
and the huge structures of Stonehenge, sufficiently attest 
the truth of this principle. 

The qualities in the general disposition of the parts of 
a building which are calculated to give pleasure to the 
beholder, are proportion, harmony, and symmetry. To 
obtain a clear idea of the general plan in order to appre- 
ciate these qualities, the best method is to contemplate 
the building under conditions that prevent the mind from 


being disturbed by the consideration of the details — at 
a distance, for instance, or by moonlight, when its out- 
lines may be seen standing boldly out against the sky. 

Thus the mass of a Gothic cathedral, the proportion of its 
parts, the outline of tower, nave, choir, and lady-chapel, 
the deep shadows which show the projection or recess of 
its various parts, are in themselves beautiful even when 
there is not light enough to distinguish mouldings, carvings, 
or tracery. 

Proportion itself depends essentially upon the employ- Proportbiu 
ment of mathematical ratios in the dimensions of a building. 

It is a curious but significant fact that such proportions as 
those of an exact cube, or of two cubes placed side by side 
— dimensions increasing by one-half {e.g.y 20 feet high, 30 
wide, and 45 long) — or the ratios of the base, perpendicular, 
and hypotenuse of a right-angled triangle {e.g.y 3, 4, 5, or 
their multiples) — please the eye more than dimensions taken 
at random. No defect is more glaring or more unpleasant 
than want of proportion. The Gothic architects appear 
to have been guided in their designs by proportions based 
on the equilateral triangle. 

By harmony is meant the general balancing of the several Harmony 
parts of the design. It is proportion applied to the mutual 
relations of the details. Thus, supported parts should havo 
an adequate ratio to their supports, and the same should be 
the case with solids and voids. Due attention to proportion 
and harmony gives the appearance of stability and repose 
W'hich is indispensable to a really fine building. 8ym- Symmetry, 
metry is uniformity in })lan, and, when not carried to 
excess, is undoubtedly effective. But a building too 
rigorously symmetrical is apt to appear cold and tasteless. 

Such symmetry of general plan, with diversity of detail, as 
is presented to us in leaves, animals, and other natural 
objects, is probably the just medium between the excesses 
of two opposing schools. 

Next to general beauty or grandeur of form in a building Ornament, 
comes architectural ornament. Ornament, of course, may 
be used to excess, and, as a general rule, it should be con- 
fined to the decoration of constructive parts of the fabric ; 
but, on the other hand, a total absence or a paucity of orna- 
ment betokens an unpleasing poverty. Ornaments may 
be divided into two classes — mouldings and the sculptured 
representation of natural or fanciful objects. Mouldings, 
no doubt, originated first, in simply taking off the edge of 
anything that might be in the way, as the edge of a square 
post, and then sinking the chamfer in hollows of various 
forms ; and thence were develoi>ed the systems of mouldings 
we now find in all styles and periods. Each of these has 
its own system ; and so well are their characteristics under- 
stood, that from an examination of them a skilful architect 
will not only tell the period in which any building has been 
erected, but will even give an estimate of its probable size, 
as professors of physiology will construct an animal from 
the examination of a single bone. Mouldings require to be 
carefully studied, for nothing offends an educated eye like 
a confusion of mouldings, such as Homan forms in Greek 
work, or Early English in that of the Tudor period. The 
same remark applies to sculptured ornaments. They should 
be neither too uitmerous nor too few, and, above all, they 
should be consistent. The carved ox skulls, for instance, 
which are appropriate in a temple of Vesta or of Fortune, 
would be very incongruous on a Christian church. 

Colour must be regarded as a subsidiary element in Colour, 
architecture, and although it seems almost indispensable 
and has always been extensively employed in interiors, it is 
doubtful how far external colouring is desirabla Some 
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contend that only local colouring, the colour of the 
materials, should be admitted ; but there seems no reason 
why any colour should not be u^, provided it be employed 
with discretion and kept subordinate to the form or out- 
line. This subject is of too much importance to be dis- 
missed summarily here, and will be treated in a supple- 
mentary notice at the end of this article. 

^ess of ^ already pointed out, the origin of the art is 

le art ^ found in the endeavours of man to provide for his 
physical wants. A picturesque account of the early stages 
in its progress is given by Vitruvius. According to him, 
man in his primitive savage state began to imitate the 
nests of birds and the lairs of beasts, and constructed 
arbours with twigs of trees. To these arbours succeeded 
huts with walls composed of dried turf, strengthened with 
reeds and branches. From huts to houses the progress is 
gradual and easy. Other writers have endeavoured to 
trace three orders of primitive dwellings — the cave, the hut, 
and the tent — constructed severally by the tribes who 
devoted themselves to hunting and fishing, to agriculture, 
and to a pastoral and nomadic life. There can be no 
doubt that climate and surrounding circumstances affected 
not only the form of the primitive buildings, but also the 
materials employed. Thus, where trees abounded, stone 
was probably a material seldom used, as it entailed a much 
greater amount of labour than timber ; but as stone would 
neither burn nor rot, it was preferred for all durable pur- 
poses. Where wood was plentiful, as in Greece and in 
Lycia, stone architecture exhibits traces of an original 
timber construction. The columns were originally posts, 
and the architraves and triglyphs beams resting on each 
other. The Lycian tomb in the British Museum furnishes 
a strong proof that there the art of the carpenter preceded 
that of the mason, and suggested forms, whicli became con- 
ventional, and from which the latter could not venture to 
depart. On the other hand, in the plains of Egypt, where 
building timber is scarce, and where there is abundance of 
large stone in the mountains, tlie mason element seems to 
have prevailed. In such plains as those of Nineveh and 
Babylon artificial stone was made from lumps of dried or 
burnt clay. Finally, in vast sandy deserts, where there are 
neither trees nor stones, the skins of beasts, sewed together 
and supported by sticks, formed the earliest shelter. This 
soon grew into the tent, and its form still influences the 
architecture of the Chinese and the Tartars. Much in- 
genuity has been expended in the inquiry whether it was 
timber or stone that first gave birth to the art of architec- 
ture ; the probability is, that the hut, the cairn, and the 
tent all contributed their share in different countries. 

No traces remain of the steps by which the beautiful 
temples of Egypt or the magnificent halls of Persia and 
Assyria were developed from these rude beginnings. The 
earliest known structures of those countries belong to an 
age already considerably advanced in civilisation and in the 
art of construction. And the history of architecture from 
its earliest specimens in Egypt is not one continuous line 
of progress. We can indeed show how from these early 
structures sprang the art of Greece ; how that was modi- 
fied by the Romans ; and finally, how the Pointed archi- 
tecture of the 13th century arose. But the development 
is not gradual ; it proceeds by a series of steps, and one 
style does not shade imperceptibly into another. No doubt 
the architects of each country borrowed somewhat (in 
detail more especially) from the designs of the adjacent 
countries; but, nevertheless, each country originated forms 
peculiar to itself, and in all its artistic efforts continued 
to repeat and elaborate them. So definite are the charac- 
teristics of the styles of different nations, that from the mere 
fofai, carving, or decoration of any structure, its age and 
its architects can, usually, be fairly determined. 


Prehistoric Structures. 



The numerous relics of structures left by primeval man 
have generally little or no architectural value. The only 
interesting problem regarding them, the determination of 
their date and purpose, and of the degree of civilisation 
which they manifest, falls within the province of archaeology. 

The principal specimens of such prehistoric erections 
may be classified thus — 

(1.) Momlithe (Maenhir^ from Maen^ a stone, Air, high), 
or single upright 
stones (fig. 1). The 
best example is at 
Carnac, in Brittany. 

This huge stone, 
when perfect, was 
63 feet high, and 
14 feet in diameter 
at its widest part. 

It is rudely shaped 
to a circular form, 
and weighs about 

260 tons. 1* — Maeuhir and Trilithon, 

(2.) Cromlechs^ table-stones, generally consisting of one 
large flat stone supported by otliers which are upright (fig. 
2). The cromlech is also named DolmeTt^ from Taal^ or 
Z>awf, a table, and 
Mam^ a stone. A 
good example of 
the cromlech is the 
structure known 
I “ Kit’s Coity 
House,” near Maid- 
stone. Other ex- 
amples occur in 
different parts of 
Great Britain and 
Ireland, and numerous specimens are found in Algeria, 
in India, in the country east of the Jordan, in Guernsey, 
and near Saumur, on the Loire. 

(3.) Circles of Stone , — The most important sjjccimen of 



Fkj. 2. — Dolmen. 



Fio. 3. —Stonehenge (reetored, after Inigo Jones). 



Fio. 4. — Circlea of Avebury (restored). From Waring’s Stone 
Monuments, 


these in Britain is Stonehenge (fig. 3). Others are found 
at Avebury, in Wiltshire (fig. 4) ; at Stanton Drew, in 
Somersetshire ; at Stennis, in Orkney ; and at Callernish, 
in Lewis and several have been discovered in the districts 
around Mount Sinai and Aden. In some circles, as at 
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Stonehenge, as well as separately, are found trilithons (fig. 
1 ), which appear to be a modification of the dolmen. 

(4.) Tumuli. — These — 

include the heehivt 
huts, so called from 
their shape, found 
scattered throughout 
Cornwall, Wales, and 
Scotland (fig. 5). 

Similar, but superior, 
edifices are to be met 
with in Ireland ; and 

of these, New Orange, „ _ « t i « 

’ Fin. 5.— Beehive Hut, Lewis. From 

near Drogheda, ap- Waring. 

parently a burial 

mound, is the finest specimen (fig. 6 ). The design of the 
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Fig. 6.— Section of chambered Burial Mound, New Orange, Ireland. 
From Waring. 



Fig. 7. — “Nurliag,” near Isili, Sardinia. From Waring. 

“ nurhags (fig. 7), which are found in great numbers in 
the island of Sanlinia, has greatly puzzled archaiologists. 
It has been conjectured that they were seiiulchres, the dead 



FlO. 8. — Section of Piet’s House, Piero wall, Orkney. From 
ArchoEologia, vol. xxxiv. pi. 17. 

being exposed on their summits. Of the so-called “ Piets' 
houses” of the Orkney Islands, 
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some are chambered tumuli, 
while others may be more 
properly described as under- 
ground dwellings (fig. 8 ). 

(5.) the sub- 

merged remains of which 
have been recently discovered ^ 

in the lakes of Switzerland, 

as well as in Sweden, in Fia. 9.— Lake Dwellings, or 
Italy, and in Ireland. These Crannoges, Lake Ardakillin, 

erections, which rose on piles Roscommon. From Troyon’s 

. . , ' C ^ t Lacustrea, 1860. 

just above the surface of 

the water, present no features of architectural interest. 




A specimen of prehistoric sculpture, on stone, taken 



-Ornaments on stone, Goxo. 
From Waring. 


Pio. 10. — Ancient Swiss Lake Dwellings. Prom Troyon'fl 
JIab. Lacustrea, 1860. 

from ruins in the island of Gozo, in the Mediterranean, is 
given in fig. 11 . 

Prehistoric remains ITTflf 

are separated by a )J| ^ 

wide gulf from those v I \V 

which now fall to be 
noticed, inasmuch as, 

whether or not they -. 5 , f j 

led, by improvement 
in their forms, to any- 

thing really architcc- ^.-Ornaments on stone, Gozo. 

^ f , From Waring, 

tural, no evidence re- 
mains of such progress, and they must therefore be re- 
garded as practically dissociated from anything that we 
have now to describe. 

Egyptian Architecture. 

For the beginnings of the art — its earliest efforts, 
grand even in their infancy — we must turn to Egypt. 

A short description of the general configuration of tho 
country may be useful here. Its habitable land is a narrow 
strip a few miles wide, extending from the Nile, on one or 
both its banks, to the rocks or desert. About 100 miles up 
the river is Cairo, and close to it Memphis, the old capital of 
Lower Egypt, Heliopolis, and tho great pyramids of Ghizeh, 
Abooseer, Sakkara, and Dashour ; 450 miles higher up tlie 
river is the site of the great Thebes, with Karnak and 
Luxor on the right or eastern bank, and Modinet Haboo on 
tho west. Beyond this in succession are Esne, Edfoo, 
Elephantina, Syeno, and Philw, close to the first cataract. 
Higher up (in Nubia) are the great caves of Aboosimbel, 
and at a still greater distance the jiyramids of Meroe, or 
Dankelah. The rock is generally limestone up to Thebes, 
sandstone and breccia to Syene, where the well-known 
variety of granite, wdth hornblende, is found ; these with 
the addition of unburnt brick, are the chief materials used 
in the construction of the Egyptian architectural monu- 
ments. The granite was principally supplied by the quarries 
at Elephantina and Syene, for which the Nile offered a 
ready mode of conveyance, although it appears that the 
obelisks and other enormous blocks were sent by land. 
Some species were brought down the river from Ethiopia, 
but we do not find that the materials were brought from 
any other foreign country. It may be remarked, too, that 
in tho earliest structures the common grh or sandstone is 
principally employed. Excepting the obelisks and some 
few of the propylwa, all the temples at Thebes are of that 
material. In Lower Egypt, on the contrary, and in the 
I works oi later date generally, almost everything is con- 
structed of granite. 

It seems quite certain that Egyptian art is original and 
not derived from that of India ; and it may be concluded 
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with great probability that the stractares of Egypt are the 
oldest specimens of architecture in the world. The origin 
of the structures themselves has been matter of some discus* 
sion. By several writers it has been thought that the rock- 
cut caves of Upper Egypt were the earliest efforts of archi> 
tectural design, and furnished models for the enormous 
piles raised along the banks of the Nile. An examination 
of these caves, however, will show clearly that the very 
reverse is the case, and that the carvings of the excavations 
are imitated from the above-ground buildings. 

The oldest works of the Egyptians, according to Hero- 
dotus, were the embankment of the Nile by Menes, the 
foundation of the city of Memphis, and the commencement 
of a temple to Vulcan. Next we learn from Manetho, as 
cited by Eusebius, that Venephes, the fourth king of the 
first dynasty, built some pyramids at a place called Cocho- 
men, but this is all we know of them. Eusebius further 
records that Tosorthus, or Sosorthus, the second king of 
the third dynasty, found out how to build with polished or 
smooth stone (kuI Tyjv 8ta fco-Ttljv klSm €vp€To). 

The next structure of which we have notice is the Great 
Pyramid, the most gigantic work in the world — one which 
never has been, and perhaps never will be surpassed. At 
this time the Egyptians must have reached a proficiency in 
the mechanical arts of which we can form no conception. 
They seem to have been able to quarry rocks of the hardest 
stone, even granite — to transport them to great distances 
— to raise huge blocks, vast monolith obelisks, that would 
puzzle our engineers with their best tackle — and, more 
wonderful still, they appear to have had the power not only 
of polishing granite, but of carving on that most stubborn 
material with the utmost facility, large surfaces and even 
huge statues being covered with hieroglyfdiics of the most 
minute kind and of the highest finish. It is impossible to 
discover how this was done, for though Herodotus (ii. 124, 
125) tells us they had iron tools, it was long before the con- 
version of that metal into steel had been found out; and with 
all the best modern tools of steel, it is difficult and costly 
to carve even plain letters in granite. According to the 
account of Herodotus, the occasion of the erection of this 
great work was the caprice of a king, Cheops, who is sup- 
posed to be the Suphis of Syncellus, and the Chembes of 
Diodorus. This king was a tyrant of the very worst kind ; 
he closed all the temples throughout Egypt, forbade every 
sort of religious observance, and forced all his subjects to 
labour for him as he pleased. Among other whims, he 
determined to build this pyramid as a tomb for himself. 
The stones were quarried in the Arabian mountains, and 
none were less than 30 feet long. They were then con- 
veyed by the Nile to a newly-constructed road, three-quar- 
ters of a mile long, 60 feet broad, and in a cutting of 48 
feet. This road, of polished stone, and carved with figures, 
took ten years to complete. Twenty years were spent in 
building the pyramid itself. 

The site of this extraordinary structure is at Ghizch, in 
the neighbourhood of Cairo. The base was, Herodotus 
tells us, 8 plethra (about 808 English feet) square, and 
the height the same. This, however, is not the case, the 
Greek author having probalily measured the sloping edge. 
The dimensions are variously given by the various persons 
who have measured it. M. Nouet, who was of the French 
commission in Egypt, and had perhaps the best means of 
ascertaining the truth, states its base to be a square whose 
side is 716 French or 768 English feet, and gives the 
height as 421 French or 452 English feet. The dimen- 
sions of the pyramid in its original state, as given by 
Colonel Vyse, are 7 64 feet length of base, 7 20 feet slant side, 
and* 480 feet high. According to Sir Henry James (Fotes 
on the Great Pyramid^ 1869), the side of the base is 760 
feet; while Professor Piazzi Smjrth gives this as 763*81, and 


the height as 486*2567. The pyramid thus covers upwards 
of 13 acres, and is about 150 feet higher than St PauVs 
cathedral. As compared with the largest building in the 




Fia. 13. — Entrance to Great PyraiuM 
of Qliizeh. 


Fio. 12.— Section of Great Pyramid. From Vyse’s Pyramids of 
Ghizeh, 

world, St Peter’s, Kome, the Great Pyramid covers an 
area which is as 58 to 22, or nearly three times as much, and 
is 50 feet higher. Like almost all the other pyramids, its 
sides face the cardinal 
points, and it is entered 
from the north by a 
descending passage, 
which leads to a few 
small chambers or cells, 
the largest of which is 
but 17*7 feet wide. In 
one of these a solitary 
sarcoi)hagus was found. 

The pyramid appears 
to be a solid mass of 
stone, and is built in 
regular courses or lay- 
ers, which vary in thick- 
ness from 2 to 5 feet, 
each receding from the 
one belo’v it to the 
number of 202 ; though 
even this is variously stated from that number to 260, 
as indeed the height is given by various modern tra- 
vellers at from 444 to 625 feet. And the ancient writers 
differ as widely both 
among themselves and 
from the modems. On 
the top course the area 
is about 10 English feet 
square, though it is be- 
lieved to have been 
originally two courses 
higher, which would 
bring it to the smallest 
that in regular gradations 
it could be. This vast 
erection, on which the 
labours of 100,000 men 
were bestowed for twenty 
years, and which con- 
tains 85 millions of 
cubic feet of stone, must 
have cost (reckoning 
quarrying, transport — 
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Fig. 14.— Part Section of Great 
Pyramid. From Vyso. 


twice by land and once by river — squaring, hoisting, and 
setting at 2s. per foot) something like 8 J millions of English 
money. 
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wr A second pyramid, close to the first, was built by the 
successor of Cheops, whom Herodotus calls Chephren ; the 
inscriptions on the stones, however, give the name Shafra. 
The side of its base is about 60 feet less than that of 
the former. About forty years later, Mycerinus, or Men- 
cheres, built a third ; but the side of the base is only 
about 364 feet, or less than half that of the Great 
Pyramid. It was, however, entirely faced with polished 
granite, while the others were of limestone. A statue of 
King Chephren has recently been found in a temple close 
adjacent to the pyramids, and now forms one of the most 
remarkable objects in the museum at Cairo. Canina (Archir 
Uctura ica, part i.) has described altogether twenty large 
and twenty-seven small pyramids, some not more than 30 
feet square. But the researches of Lepsius and others prove 
that the number is much greater than this, and on the range 
of cliffs overlooking the Nile, from Abooroash in the north 
to Tllahoon in the south, the number is probably not under 
100 . 

Bigu and A great deal of trouble has been taken to discover the 
istruc- principles on which the Egyptians planned these erections, 
rami^* The most reasonable theory is that each side w’as meant 
for an equilateral triangle, four of which, laid sloping and 
brought to a point, would compose the pyramid; but neither 
the dimensions nor the angles agree with this. It is true 
that the sides of the three great pyramids have an angle 
with the horizon of from 51 J** to 52^“ or thereabouts j but 
those at Abooseer and at Sakkara, as given by Canina, 
measure 5.5*, while at Barkal, near Mercii, the angle is no 
less than 72*. At Dashour the pyramid has a slope about 
half way up of 53“, which afterwards is flattened to 44 
At Meydoum there is a pyramid in three great steps. If, 



Fia. 15.— Pyramid of Meydoum. From Vy^e. 


therefore, the Egy])tians had begun to work on the above 
theory, tliey departed from it in many notable instances. 

The following seems to have betm the manner in which the 
pyramids were generally constructed. A level platform 
was cut in the rock, a portion of which was, however, loft 
in the centre above the general level to serve os a sort of 
core to the pyramid. A deep chamber was then sunk in 
the rock, with a passage leading from it always on the 
north side, and usually at an angle of 26** to 28*, to the 
surface of the ground. It is curious that these passages 
were almost always of one dimension, viz., 3 ft. 5 in, wide, 
and 3 ft 1 1 in. high. Over the chamber was built a mass 
of masonry, which was gradually added to at the side and 
top, according to the power, or the wealth, or the length of 
life of the founder. Finally, the angles of the stones were cut 
off to the proper slope, or a casing added, and the pyramid 
thus completed from the top. Some of the casings were 
highly finished. Those of the first and second pyramid 
were of polished stone ; that of the third was of polished 
granite. Occasionally, as in the Great l^ramid, and in the 
southern one at Dashour, there was a chamber built above 


the one which was cut in the rock 
carefully con- 
cealed, and even 
the doors of 
the chamber de- 
fended by gi- 
gantic portcul- 
lises of granite, 
someStolOfeet 
square, weigh- 
ing 50 to 60 
tons, so as to 
render the se- 
curity of the 
chambers as 
great as possible. 


Their entrances were 



Fio. 16 


Section (facing east) of South Stone 
Pyramid at Dashour. From Vyse. 


Yet every chamber in the chief pyra- 
mids, at least, except perhaps “the false one” at Meydoum, 
has been rifled ages ago, and so the great purpose of their 
erection utterly set at nought. Most of the sarcophagi 
which they once con- 


tained have also been 
carried away. One, that 
of Mycerinus, was lost in 
its passage to England; 
but the mummy-case and 
mummy which it con- 
tained are now in the 
British Museum. The 
sarcoi)hagus of the Great 
Tyramid still rests in its 
chamber. An extra in- 
terest belongs to the third 
pyramid (of Mycerinus) 
owing to its chamber 
being ceiled with a point- 
ed arch. But it is not a 
true arch, the stones being 
merely strutted against 
each other, as over the 






Fio. 18. — Section of 
Sepulchral Cham- 
ber, Third P} ra- 
ni id. From Vyse. 


, 17.— Bepulchral (Jhamiici, Third 
Pyramid. From Vyse. 

entrance to the Great Pyramid (see fig. 1 3 supra), and the 
underside cut to the above form. The 
chamber of a pyramid at Sakkara was 
lined with blue and white tiles like 
the Dutch style ; and at the false one 
at Meydoum there is, about two-thirds 
up, a band about 12 feet wide, left 
rough all round, and it has been sup- 
posed that this may have been left as 
a ground for decoration. But there is 
nothing to prove this. Herodotus; 
however, expressly says that the ex- 
terior was richly sculptured, and a 
model of a pyramid that is to be seen 
at the Museum of Cairo bears out his statement. The con- 
struction of pyramids seems to have erided in Lower Egypt 
at a very early date, with the old dynasty of Memphis. But 
some of crude brick, and containing arched chambers, are 
found at Thebes, and are supposed to be of date about 
1200 B.C. Many similar structures, but on a very much 
smaller scale, were erected in Ethiopia and Meroe down 
to about 700 B.C. 

Many theories have been stated as to the j)urposes for 
which these gigantic monuments were erected, but the 
opinion of M. Mariette, the latest, as well as one of the 
most learned writers, may be taken as correct, viz., that 
every pyramid was a tomb and the gigantic enclosure of a 
mummy. It is certain that every pyramid is on the western ** 
bank of the Nile, the region of the setting sun, and t&us 
associated by the Egyptians with the regions of death, and 
that each group of pyramids is the centre of a necropolis. 
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Sphinx, and an additional interest has lately been asso- 
ciated with this statue, from the finding of an inscription, 
which seems to prove that it was sculptured before the time 
of the builder of the first pyramid. The Egyptian sphinx 
was quite different from the Greek, which usually had a 
female head on the body of a winged lion ; whereas the 
Egyptian was wingless, and had usually the head of a 
roan, bearded and capped, and thus represents strength 
and wisdom. Those with the head of a ram, or crio- 
sphinxes, are supposed to be dedicated to Aroen (Jupiter 
Ammon); those with the head of a hawk are called 
hieraco-sphinxes, and are sacred to Ka, or the sun. The 



Fio 19. —Figures at Thebes. 


irapeum. 


Great Sphinx at Ghizeh has the body of a lion crouch- 
ing close to the ground ; the height from the floor, or plat- 
form on which it lies, to the top of the head is 100 
feet; the total length is 146 feet; across the shoulders it 
measures 34 feet. The head, from the top to the chin, 
is 28 feet 6 inches, and is calculated to be 40,000 times 
the bulk of an ordinary 
human head. A small 
temple or sanctuary was 
built between its paws. 

With the exception of 
this, and the paws them- 
selves, which are of ma- 
sonry, the whole appears 
to be carved out of the 
solid rock. Indeed, it 
may safely be assumed to 
be solid; for Colonel Vyse 
drilled a hole 27 feet 
deep into the shoulder, 
and found that, so far at 
least, it was so. 

Another grand memo- 
rial of the old dynasty 
must be mentioned, viz., 
the Serapeum, near the 
pyramid of Sakkara, dis- 
covered in 1851 by M. Marietta, and excavated 30 feet 
deep in the solid rock. It contains the mummies of 
the sacred bulls, placed in gigantic sarcophagi, 11 feet 
high, 7 to 8 feet wide, and 13 to 18 feet long, each of 



Pio. 20.— Temple between paws of 
Great Spliiux. From Vyse. 


which is placed in a chamber. The chambers, forty in num- 
ber, are excavated on each side of galleries about 12 feet 
wide, the ceilings being cut (not built) to the form of an 
arch. 

No great distance beyond Sakkara, in the district called Labyriui 
the Fayoom, was the famous Labyrinth, an immense mass 
of buildings mentioned by Herodotus as the palaces built 
for the twelve kings. From his description of it this appears 
to have been as great a work and as groat a wonder as the 
pyramids themselves. It was close to Lake Moeris, and con- 
tained in the time he wrote 3000 chambers, half above and 
half below ground, besides immense halls, corridors, courts, 
gardens, &c. The roofs were wholly of stone, and the walls 
covered with sculpture. On one side stood a pyramid 40 
orgyim, or about 243 feet high. It appears from the ruins 
that huge masses of buildings once occupied three sides of 
an oi)en quadrangle, about 200 yards square in the inside — 
the two wings being about 300 yards long, and the tliird 
side about 400, measured on the outside. The pyramid, as 
stated by the various authorities, occupied the greater part 
of the fourth side, and measured about 348 feet square. 

There are a multitude of small chambers in two stories, as 
described by Herodotus ; and Canina supposes there was a 
third story above these supported on columns — a sort of 
open gallery. 

Tombs. — The great reverence paid by the Egyptians toTomba 
the bodies of their ancestors, and their careful preservation 
of them by embalmment, necessitated a great number and 
vast extent of tombs. Some of these, erected long after 
the building of pyramids had ceased, are built up above 
ground ; others are caves cut in the sides of rocks ; others 
are j)assages tunnelled under ground to a great extent. The 
tombs above ground have been for the most j)art destroyed. 

But some very interesting ones are found near the Great 
Pyramid. They are of well-squared stone, in the form of 
truncated jiyraniids ; the tops are level, and they sliow no 
appearance of anything having been built above them. But 
there must have been a covering of some kind, as pits, leading 
to sepulchral chambers 
beneath, are cut down 
directly from the sur- 
face level. The most 
curious tomb at Ghizeh 
is known as CampbeH’s, 
of the supposed date of 
about 660 n.c. It is an 
open excavation, 53 ft. 

G in. deej), 30 ft. by 
26 ft. 3 in. on }»lan, 
with niches, die., lead- 
ing out of it. In these 
were found four sarco- 
phagi, one of which, of 
basalt, is in the British 
Museum. This exca- 
vation is supposed, from 
some indications left of 
a springing stone, to 
have been covered by 
an arch. If so, this 
would be the oldest 
know'n stone arch of a 
large size. In fact, it is 
difficult to imagine any 
other way in which this 
large excavation could 
have been covered. But 
the special object actu- 
ally found was a tomb 

built up in the centre of the excavation, of good masonry, 



Fio. 21. — Campboirfi Tomb; seotion, 
looking Wfst. From Vy^e. 
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covered by three stones as struts, over which was a per- 
fectly formed voussoired arch. This arch was destroyed 
not long ago by the Egyptian 
Government, in order to build 
a mill. Outside the whole ex- 
cavation was a deep trench 5 
ft. 4 in. wide, and 73 feet deep, 
from which branch out a num- 
ber of chambers. This excava- 
tion was probably finished 
above with some such trun- 
cated pyramid as we have al- 
ready described. 

Even more interesting are 
the tombs at Beni Hassan 
and Thebes. There is little 
attempt at architectural decor- 
ation in these, except the 
facade and some columns cut 
in the rock inside ; but they 
are filled with the most inter- 
esting paintings, representing 
even the minutest incidents of 
private life. 

was exhibited in London by 
Belzoni; and there is a valuable series built up, and 
painted in fac-sirnile, in the Vatican at Rome. It appears 
that as soon as a king succeeded to the throne, the excava- 
tion of his tomb commenced, and proceeded year by year 
till his death. Canina has given plans and sections of several 
of the royal tombs, extending from 250 to 400 feet direct 
into the solid rock. Several of these tombs at Beni 
Hassan have external fagades high up in the cliffs, consist- 
ing each of two columns in antis^ to which wo shall have 
again to refer when treating of the origin of the Grecian 
Doric. Others, as at Ghizeh and Sakkara, have their 
entrances level with or below the ground, and without 
external decoration ; whilst others, as at Thebes, have their 
ontiances high up in the face of the cliffs, and not only 
without ornament of any kind, but closed up as if for 
purposes of concealment. But each, no matter of what size 
or de.scription, had one or more chambers or corridors, in 
the floor of some one or other of which was sunk a deep 
pit. Leading out of this pit, again, were other cham- 
bers, ill one of which was deposited the sarcophagus. 
When this was done the pit was filled up so as to render 
the concealment of the place of sefmlture as complete as 
possible. One of the grandest at Thebes is that of a priest, 
otherwise unknown to fame, which comprises a scries of 
halls, pa.s.sages, and chambers, at various levels, branching 
off in one place three different ways. In all, it is 862 feet 
long, and the part actually excavated occupies an area of 
23,000 feet. 


^ Many of the paintings already alluded to are often 
sim[>ly executed in colour, but others are emphasised by 
being sculptured also in slight intaglio. This came into use, 
it would seem, about the 14th century u.c., the earlier work 
being in relief. The stone was usually prepared for paint- 
ing by being covered with a very thin fine stucco. Even 
the fine granites were so covered sometimes, and the wood 
work also. Imitations of costly woods, <kc., are to bo 
found even at this early time. 

Temples. — The Egyptian temples range from the time 
that Thebes became the capital (about 2000 b.c.) down to 
the time of the Caesars. 

Of all the temples, the most remarkable is perhaps the 
rock-cut one of Aboosimbel, in Nubia, supposed to have 
been excavated in the 14th century b.c. The facade was 
cut in the steep face of a rock, the entrance doorway 
being flanked by two gigantic statues (66 feet high) on 


each side. The main feature internally was a grand 
hall supported by two rows of detached piers, in front 
of each of which is a statue 17 ft. 8 in. high. Another 
remarkable temple exists at Ghizeh, built up within a great 
excavation in the rock; here was found the statue of 
Chephren before mentioned. The temple is lined with 
immense blocks of polished granite, as are also the piers, 
each of these being of one stone about 15 feet high, 5 feet 
wide, and 3*2 thick. Over this structure there was clearly 
anotW, above ground, as extensive remains of fine stone- 
walling still exist. This singular edifice is without inscrip- 
tion of any kind, and evidently was connected in some way 
with sepulture, as tomb- chambers lead out of it. The 
apparently great antiquity of these and other excavations 
lent countenance to the theory to which we have before 
alluded, viz., that the origin of Egyptian art is to be found 
in them. But the evidence before us distinctly shows that 
all the forms used in the great excavations at Aboosimbel, 
Thebes, Beni Hassan, and other places, are clearly copied 
from built buildings. Thus, we have the ceilings arched 
out of the solid rock, or formed with clear imitations of 
beams, squared or round, also cut out of the rock, just as 
square beams or round logs were used in ordinary buildings; 
and so with the other parts of the excavations. 

The grandest architectural efforts of the Egyptians are 
shown in their built temples, whose construction ranges 
from the time at which Thebes became the chief capital 
(about 2000 b.c.) down to so late even as the time of the 
Caesars. Sir Gardner Wilkinson, in his Architecture of 
Ancient Egypt^ gives a very full account of those edifices, and 
classifies them thus : — 1. Sanctuary Temples^ or those with 
only one single chamber, 2. Peripteral Temples^ or the 
like, but surrounded with columns. 3. Temples in Antis^ 
with a i^ortico of two or four columns in front. 4. Those 
with porticos of many columns, as Esne, Dendora, ike., 
and many inner chambers. 5. Those with large courts^ 
and with pyramidal towers or propylons in front. The 
earliest temples were small, consisting of a simple chamber 
to hold the statue of the deity, with one opening or door- 
way in front, through which the votary might look, and 
with an altar for sacrifice. They were sanctuaries into 
which only priests might enter. The building was sur- 
rounded w ith a wall of brick forming a court or temenos, 
w’liich was entered by a tall stone gatew'ay or propylon, 
and was often planted with trees. In process of time these 
temples were enlarged, and there were added chambers for 
the priests, and large doorways flanked by towxrs with 
sloping sides (Plate VIL fig. 5), and sometimes by a 
portico or pronaos (fig. 2) supported by columns. The 
vestibule, or court-yard, was surrounded by a colonnade 
(fig. 4) ; the propylon was of gigantic proportions, and full 
of chambers (figs. 1, 4). The sanctuary, adytum^ or (t^kos 
( fig. 4), still contained the idol and its altar. Across the 
court, and, in fact, sometimes for an immense distance 
outside, there was a 6po/xo9, or avenue of sphinxes, through 
which processions defiled. At the commencement of this 
avenue there was frequently an open or hypaethral build- 
ing, or peristyle of columns, where it is supposed the 
processions assembled and were marshalled. This building 
is called a canopy by Sir Gardner Wilkinson. 

The pyramidal form of the propylsea, peculiar to Egyptian 
temples, may have been suggested by the pyramids, as 
neither that form nor those adjuncts to a temple appear 
to have been used before the period at which it is supposed 
the former were constructed. The grandeur and dignity 
inherent in that form would indeed hardly -be suspected 
till its appearance in the pyramids themselves; and certeinly 
the impression of its effect must have been strong, to 
induce men to seek it in a truncated pyramid under a very 
acute angle, as in the propylsea, relying on the effect of 
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its outline alone. It was gradually, too, that this ten- 
dency was generally appliec^ for in the earliest Pharaonic 
structures the vertical outline is most common, except in 
the propyl8BJ^ where they exist ; and in the structures of 
the Ptolemies the inclined outline pervades everything. 
The larger and more perfect structures do not externally 
present the appearance of being columned, a boundary 
wall or peribolus girding the whole, and preventing the 
view of any part of the interior,— except perhaps the tower- 
ing magnificence of some inner pylones; of the lofty 
tops of an extraordinary avenue of columns, with their 
superimposed terrace; of the tapering obelisks which 
occupy, at times, some of the courts ; or of a dense mass 
of structure, which is the body of the temple itself, enclos- 
ing the thickly columned halls. The immense magnitude 
of these edifices may perhaps have made them, in their per- 
fect state, independent of considerations which have weight 
in architectural composition at the present time, and on 
which indeed its harmony depends. The various portions 
of the same temple differ in size and proportion ; whence 
it hajipens that the cornices of the lower parts abut inde- 
finitely against the walls of the higher, while the latter are 
not at all in accordance among themselves. 

Temple of The structure selected here to exemplify Egyptian archi- 
fidfoo. tecture, and figured in elevation, plan, and details in l%te 
Plate VII. though not ranked among the Pharaonic monu- 

ments, is perfectly characteristic of the style and arrange- 
ment of Egyptian temples, and is a more regular specimen 
than any other possessing the national peculiarities. It 
is known as the temple of Apollinopolis Magna, or of 
Edfoo, in Upper Egypt, on the banks of the Nile, between 
Thebes and the first cataract. It has recently been cleared 
out, and its magnificent ruins now stand forth grandly and 
clearly. 

The plan of the enclosure beliind the propylaea is a long 
parallelogram, the moles or propyl»a themselves forming 
another across one of its ends. The grand entrance to the 
great court of the temple is by a doorway between the 
moles, to which there may have been folding gates, for the 
notches, as for their hinges, are still to be seen. Small cham- 
bers, right and left of the entrance, and in the core of the 
propylasa, were probably for the porters or guards of the 
temple : a staircase remains on each side, which leads to 
other chambers at dififerent heights. To furnish these with 
light and air, loop-holes have been cut through the external 
walls, disfiguring the front of the structure. The grand 
doorway (fig. 4) is about 60 feet high, and is flanked by 
two massive towers 110 feet high. The whole fagade 
measures about 250 feet, or about 70 feet longer than that 
of St Paul’s. The propylon is covered with numerous 
figures, all of colossal proportions, and some as high as 40 
feet. The court is 160 feet by 140, and is surrounded on 
three sides by columns 32 feet high, forming a covered 
gallery. The pronaos, or covered portico, measures 110 
feet by 44, and consists of three rows of six columns, each 
34 feet high, parallel and equidistant, except in the middle, 
where the intercolumniation is greater, because of the 
passage through. The front row of columns is closed by 
a sort of breastwork or dado, extending to nearly half their 
height, in which moreover they are half-imbedded ; and in 
the centrd opening a peculiar doorway is formed, consist- 
ing of piers, with the lintel and cornice over them cut 
through, as exhibited in the elevation of the portico. From 
the pronaos another doorway leads to an atrium or inner 
vestibule, consisting of three rows of smaller columns, with 
four in each, distributed as those of the pronaos are. 
Beyond this vestibule there are sundry close rooms and 
cells, with passages and staircases which were probably used 
for storing the sacred utensils. The insulated chamber 
within the sixth door was most probably the adytum, or 


shrine of the deity or deities to whom the temple was 
dedicated. It measures only about 33 feet by 17 feet, 
while the whole edifice within the walls covers about as 
much ground as St Paul’s, London. 

The longitudinal section of the edifice (fig. 3) shows the 
relative heights of the various parts, and the mode of con- 
structing the soffits or ceilings, which are of the same 
material as the walls and columnar ordinances ; that is, in 
some cases granite, and in others freestone. The elevation 
of the pronaos (fig. 2) shows also a transverse section of 
the colonnades and peribolus. It displays most of the 
general features of Egyptian columnar architecture; the 
unbroken continuity of outline, the pyramidal tendency 
of the composition, and the boldness and breadth of every 
part. The good taste with which the interspaces of the 
columns are covered may bo remarked. Panels standing 
between the columns would have had a very ill effect, both 
internally and externally ; and if a continued screen had 
been made, the effect would l)e still worse, as the columns 
must then have appeared from the outside absurdly short; 
but as it is, their height is i)erfectly obvious, and their 
form is rendered clear by the contrast of light and shade 
occasioned by the projection of the panels, which would 
not exist if they had been detailed between the columns. 
The lotus ornament at the foot of the i)flncls is particularly 
simple and elegant; and nothing can be more graceful 
and effective than the cyma above their cornice, which is 
singularly enriched with ibis mummy-cases (figs. 6 and 7). 
The jambs forming a false doorway in the central inter- 
space are a blemish in the composition ; they injure it very 
much by the abruptness of their form, and their want of 
harmony with anything else in it. The front elevation of 
the moles or propylaea (fig. 1) with the grand entrance 
between them, is peculiarly Egyjitian ; and very little 
variety is discoverable between the earliest and latest 
specimens of this species of structure. It is an object that 
must be soon to bo appreciated ; simplicity and an inherent 
impressiveness in the pyramidal tendency are all on which 
it has to depend for effect, with the cxce])tion of its magni- 
tude. The projecting fillet and coving which form a 
cornice to the structures, though large and bold, aj)pear 
small and inefficient when comi»ared with the bulk they 
crown ; and there is nothing particularly striking in the 
torus which marks the lateral outline and separates the 
straight line of the front from the circular of the cornice. 
Neither are they dependent for their effect on the sculp- 
ture, for their appearance is as im])ressive at a distance, 
which makes the latter indistinct, as when they are seen 
near at hand. 

A portion of the portico is given on a larger scale (fig. 
5), to show more clearly the forms and arrangement of 
Egyptian columnar composition. The shaft of the column 
in this example is perfectly cylindrical. It rests on a 
square step, or continued stylobate, without the intervention 
of a plinth or base of any kind ; and it has no regular ver- 
tical channelling or enrichment, such as fluting, but is 
marked horizontally with series of grooves, and inscribed 
with hieroglyphics. The capitals are of different sizes and 
forms in the same ordinance. In this example the capital, 
exclusive of its receding almcus, is about one diameter of 
the column in height. Its outline is that of the cyma, 
vnth a reversed ovolo fillet above, and its enrichment con- 
sists principally of lotus flowers. The capital of the 
column next to this (fig. 2), in the front line, is much 
taller, differently form^, and ornamented with palm 
leaves ; the third is of the same size and outline as the 
first, but differently ornamented ; and the corresponding 
columns on the other side of the centre have capitals 
corresponding with these, each to its fellow, in the arrange- 
ment. Above the capitfd there is a square block or 
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receding abacus, which has the effect of a deepening of the 
entablature, instead of a covering of the columns, when the 
capitals spread, as in this case. In the earlier Egyptian 
examples, however, in which the columns are swollen, and 
diminished in two unequal lengths, the result is different, 
and the form and size of the abacus appear perfectly 
consistent. The height of this column and its capital, 
without the abacus, is six diameters. The entablature 
consists of an architrave and cornice, there being no 
equivalent for the frieze of a Greek entablature, unless the 
coving be so considered, in which case the cornice becomes 
a mere shelf. The architrave, including the torus, is about 
three-quarters of a diameter in height, which is half that 
of the whole entablature. The architrave itself is in this 
example sculptured in low relief, but otherwise plain. The 
torus, which returns and runs down the angles of the 
building, is gracefully banded, something like the manner 
in which the fasces are represented in Roman works. 
The coving is divided into compartments by vertical 
flutes, which have been thought to be the origin of triglyphs 
in a Doric frieze ; but these are arranged without reference 
to the columns, and are in other respects so totally different 
from them as to give but little probability to the suggestion. 
The compartments are beautifully enriched with hiero- 
glyphics, except in the centre, whore a winged globe is 
sculptured, surmounting another on the architrave, as 
shown in the elevation of the pronaos. The crowning 
tablet or fillet is quite plain and unornamented. Angular 
roofs are unknown in ancient Egyptian buildings, and 
consequently pediments are unknown in its architecture, 
hat The temple at Edfoo, though its dimensions are con- 
siderable, is small when compared with tliat at Karnak. 
This covers about 420,000 feet, or five times as much 
as St Paul’s, London, and more than twice as much as ISt 
Peter’s at Homo. The pro[)ylon is 370 feet long, or twice 
as much as that of St Paul’a The hypostylo hall,^ a 
I)arallelogram of about 342 feet long, and 170 feet wide, 
is the most wonderful apartment in the world. It has 
fourteen rows of columns, nine in each row, and 43 feet 
high ; and two rows, six in each, of the enormous height 
of 62 ft., 11 ft. 6 in. in diameter, and carrying capitals 
which measure 22 feet across. This hall (with the two 
gigantic pylones) is said to cover 4000 superficial feet more 
than 8t Paul’s. Beyond it is the adytum or shrine, a small 
apartment, measuring only 26 feet by 16 feet. 

In many cases the temples want the peribolus and 
propylaea, the edifice consisting of no more than the 
pronaos and the parts beyond it. In others, particularly in 
those of Thebes, this arrangement is doubled, and there 
are two pairs of the colossal moles, and another open court 
or second vestibule intervening between them and the 
portico. The central line across the courts is formed by a 
covered avenue of columns, of much larger size than ordi- 
nary ; and the galleries around are of double rows of 
columns instead of one row with the w’alls. The obelisks 
indicated in the plan and section of Edfoo (Plate VII.), 
before the propyltea, occupy the situation in which they 
are generally found, though in this case there are none. 
Colossal seated figures are sometimes found before the 
piers of the gateway ; and from them, as a base, a long 
avenue of sphinxes is frequently found ranged like an alley 
or avenue of trees from a mansion to the park gate, straight 
or winding, as the case may require. 

Statcjes. — Connected with the temples, and forming an 
important part of their decorative features, were gigantic 
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statues and obelisks. The statues are of enormotia pro- 
portions. The sitting figure 
of Memnon is about 53 feet 
without the pedestal; and 
that in the sepulchre of Osy- 
mandyas (the Memnonium) 
is nearly 60 feet high. The 
face of Memnon is 7 feet high, 
and the ear 3 feet 6 inches 
long, and the shoulders mea- 
sure nearly 26 feet across. 

Obelisks. — The obelisks 
of Egypt are generally huge 
monoliths of red granite or 
syenite. Their use originated, 
no doubt, in the custom of 
setting up stones to commem- 
orate particular events. The 
Egyptians embellished these 
stones, first, by working them 
to a fine face, and afterwards 
by covering them witli carv- 
ings. They stand frequently 
in pairs before the propyloii of the temples, as at Karnak 
and at Philce. After the conquest of Egypt the em- 
perors transported many of these monuments to Rome. 
At the time the celebrated Repioniaries (accounts of each 
of the wards or liegiones of Rome) were written, there 
were six great obelisks, and forty-two small ones at Romo. 
Of these twelve only are now left, varying in height from 
over 100 feet to 8^ feet. The first, which now stands close 
to the church of St John Lateran, is 148 Roman palms in 
height, or a little over 108 English feet, is about 8 feet 
square at the base, and weighs, os is estimated, nearly 
450 tons. It is covered with hieroglyphics, from which 
we gather it was erected in honour of Thothmes IV. It 
stood originally before the temple of Amen Ra, and was 
brought over by Caligula. Each obelisk diminishes equally 
towards the top — that near the Lateran, *253 part of the 
base ; that at St Peter’s, *261 ; two at Thebes, *3 ; and the 
one near S. Maria Maggiore, *307, or nearly one-third. The 
diminution from the base may therefore be estimated 
roughly at from one- quarter to one-third. 

The Barber ini obelisk is about 7f times as high as the 
diameter of the base ; Cleopatra’s needle, 8^ ; the one at 
St Peter’s 9 times, at Luxor 10 times, at the Lateran 11 
times ; while two at Thebes, and one in the Piazza Navona 
at Rome, have an altitude of no less than 12 times the 
diameter of the base. 

The obelisks have no entasis or swell from top to bottom 
like a column, but in almost all cases there is a slight 
convexity on the horizontal section of each face. The one 
in the Place de la Concorde at Paris has the peculiarity of 
being convex on one side, and slightly concave on an- 
other. 

In all ancient examples, the small pyramid which covers 
the obelisk is at least 1^ times as high as the diameter of 
the top of the obelisk in which it is placed. In modem 
examples the pyramidion is almost always too flat, which 
gives a bad effect. Obelisks appear to have been used in con- 
trast with the long horizontal lines of the temples; so that we 
are unable to judge of the effect produced by these gigantic 
monoliths, when placed in their original positions, for the few 
examples in Rome, Paris, <kc., are isolated and have nothing 
near them to contrast them with. The enormous labour 
and care expended upon the Egyptian obelisks may be 
judged from the fact, that the largest one at Karnak, 
which weighs 297 tons, must have been lifted out of the 
quarry, lowered into a ship, raised out of this into a car- 
riage, transported more than a hundred miles on land, and 
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then raised upright, and to a considerable height, to its 
pedestal. 

Columns. — In the rock-cut tombs and temples we come 
to the earliest forms of columnar architecture now ex- 
isting ; and Sir Gardner Wilkinson considers that he can 
trace the process by which the plain, square, uncarved pier 
was gradually developed into the ornamental column of the 
complete E^ptian style. Thus in the case of a plain pier, 
the first thing was to cut off the angles, making it an 
octagon; a second cutting produced a 16-sided column. 
The sides slightly curved formed flutes, and a large slab 
on the top brought the whole to much the appearance of a 
rude Doric column. 

Suppose, however, that the pier was painted on each 
side with the stem and bud or flower of a plant, c.^., the 
lotus. The figure would be cut in intaglio; the plain 
spaces between being then cut away, the column would 
represent 4 or 8 stalks, supporting buds in flower conjoined. 
These would be united together by sculptured bands, and 
the whole would form one column of 4 or 8 stalks, support- 
ing a capital. 

Sir G. Wilkinson has classed Egyptian columns into 
eight orders. Fint^ The square pillar^ or post of stone. 
This often has a line of hieroglyphics running down it verti- 
cally. Secondy The jDoZy^o?ia/ column, plain or fluted. This 
is sometimes painted, or otherwise ornamented with devices. 
Thirdy The hud capital, or one formed like the bud of the 
papyrus. Of this there are three varieties. The oldest, 
from Beni Hassan, is composed of four plants bound 
together by a sort of necking of fine bands under the buds, 
the columns coming down straight to the plinth. Then 
there are columns of eight similar shafts, and these gene- 
rally turn in at the bottom. After the reign of Amenoph | 
III. simple round shafts came into use. The second variety 
is composed of similar shafts, capitals, and neckings ; but 
there are similar bands or necking on the bud itself, and a 
sort of short rods or reeds, descending vertically from the 
neckings on the sides of the column. The third variety 
has a single circular shaft, without any indication of the 
united water plants, but still with bands round the 
necking, and the capitol itself. In these two last varieties 
the lower part of the shaft is generally ornamented with a 
sort of sheath or spathe, resembling the lower part of a 
water plant 

In the fourth order the capital is like an inverted hell. It 
formerly was called the lotus capital, but in reality it has 
no resemblance to that flower. The capital is so much 
undercut that the ornaments on its edge are not visible, 
except to a spectator who is immediately beneath them. 

The fifth order is the palm tree column, and resembles 
the head of that tree, with the lower or drooping boughs 
cut off. The neckings are composed of five bands, but 
have the peculiarity of a piece hanging down like a knot 
at the end. These columns are found as early as the time 
of Amenoph III. In the time of the Ptolemies the shafts 
came straight down to the plinths, and were not drawn in 
at the bottom as in the earlier periods. 

The iixih order is called the Isis-headed order y the capital 
being formed of one or more heads of that deity, surrounded 
by a representation of a doorway, or small shrine with an 
image, and sometimes a votary worshipping placed over it. 
At Dendera the faces, exclusive of the head-dress, are 
five feet across. Sometimes the Isis head is formed on a 
square or polygonal column. Sometimes the head is that 
of Atbor, the Venus of the Egyptians. In this order also 
are included the capitals at the tomb of Rhamses IIL at 
Thebes. These are the heads of cows painted blue and 
rtd, and with long reverted horns. 

The seventh is called the eomposUe order. The shafts 
are generally round, and the capitals, as the name imports, 


are a mixture of styles. The bell and palms, or the palm 
and the Isis head, are frequently found in combination. 
A most curious instance is ranked under this style, of 
columns of the third order with inverted shafts, and also 
inverted capitals, taken from Kamak, the work of Thothmes 

m. 

The eighth order is called the Osiridey from containing 
statues of the deity Osiris. This order is something like 
the Persian, or the Caryatides of the Greeks and Romans ; 
but it differs, inasmuch as the figure does not support the 
entablature, but stands in front of a square pier which dis- 
charges that duty. This order is sometimes used in the 
courts and sometimes in the halls. Grotesque figures of 
Typhon are found in a building called the Typhonium at 
Barkal. These, however, partly support the entablature 
with their odd-shaped caps. 

The following list of heights, diameters, and distances 
between the columns, selected from those given by Canina 
and Sir G. Wilkinson, shows at one view the peculiarities 
of the various styles : — 



Belglit. 

Diameter. 

Inter- 

coliiiiiiiiution. 


a. 

in. 

a. 

in. 

a. 

In. 

Beni Hassan, square, 

18 

4 

3 

8 

6 

1 

Do., polygonal, ... 

Do., four reeds, ... 

16 

16 

8 

3 

2 

n 

4 

10 

7 

r> 

2 

Karnak, bud capital, ... 

18 

11 

8 

8 

6 

6 

Do., side colonnades, do., 

89 


9 

6 

9 

4 

Do., central, fourth order, 

GO 

3 

11 

8 

12 

6 

Momnonium, do., do., ... 
Do., side do., do., 

29 

4 

7 

2 

7 

2 

22 

10 

5 

8J 

8 

7 

Dendera, sixth order, 

43 

2 

8 


8 

6 

Esno, seventh order, 

29 

11 

6 

9 

8 


Edfoo, do., 

43 

2 

8 


8 

6 


Pilasters. — These are employed in all ages, though pilasters 
they do not always accord with the order of the columns. 

For instance, at Thebes the pilasters of the Temple in 
antis of Dayr el Medeeneh are of the sixth or Isis-headed 
order, while the columns between are of the seventh or 
composite order. They are generally square, and without 
diminution. 

Entablatures. — These are nearly alike in all orders, EnUbla* 
and may be described as a cornice and architrave without tures. 
a frieze. The former consists of a fillet or regula, beneath 
which is what is generally called a large hollow or cavotto ; 
but in reality the upper half is a quarter round, and the 
lower nearly straight. Under this moulding is a bold 
torus which separates the cornice from the architraves, and 
runs down the sloping sides of the angle of the building to 
the ground. The cornice is generaUy ornamented with 
divisional vertical lines, like triglyphs. Between these the 
cartouches or ovals of the reigning monarch, or other 
device^ are carved. The centre is generally occupied by 
the winged globe, or emblem of the Good Daemon. The 
torus is often ornamented as if strings were bound round 
a bundle of sticks, like the/asces of a Roman lictor. On 
the upper part of the smaller cornices there is often a row 
like the antefixse of a Greek temple, but their form is 
peculiar, and is supposed to represent the pots in which 
the mummies of the sacred cats and ibis were preserved. 

The architraves are plain, without being broken into fasciae, 
and are generally covered with hieroglyphics. 

Fortifications. — ^Next to the temples, the grandest Fortiflca- 
buildings were perhaps the fortifications. We know that tioni. 
the temples themselves were often used as citadels, few 
of the towns being fortified. Even Thebes seems not 
to have been so. Of the actual citadels we have a few 
remains, as at Dakkeh. But several are shown on the 
drawings, and bear a curious resemblance to medimval 
works, the ramparts of the walls and towers having battle- 
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ments wliich overhang like our machicolations, while, 
in the centre of the enclosure formed by the walls, was 
generally a high square tower or keep. Of the further 
details we know little. 

e Peivatb Dwellings. — Of these little is known, except 

logs, from paintings found in the tombs. One noted ruin at 
Medinet Haboo has, indeed, been supposed to be that of a 
palace; but one of the latest authorities, M. Mariette, 
throws doubt on this, considering that it was erected partly 
for defence and partly as a triumphal monument The 
ordinary dwellings seem, like the houses in the Labyrinth, 
to have been in two stories, with an open gallery at the 
top, supported by columns probably of wood. The larger 
houses consisted of rooms ranged round three sides, and 
sometimes four, of a largo court-yard planted with trees, 
and with a tank, and perhaps a fountain, in the middle. 
There was an entrance porch, on which are hieroglyphics, 
being, as Sir G. Wilkinson supposes, the name of the 
inhabitant Larger houses are supposed to have had two 
courts — the outer, in w’hich to receive visitors, the inner 
for the females of the family. Smaller houses, particularly 
in the country, had a similar court, with granaries and 
store-rooms below, and living apartments above, like those 
of the modern Fellah in Egypt, or the small vigna houses 
in Italy. The roofs seem to have been flat, like those of 
the modern Egyptians; and the houses appear, from a 
painting found at Thebes, to have been ventilated in the 
same way as at present, by the contrivance called a mulkufy 
or wind-shaft, over which are two screens, like largo square 
fans back to back, bending forward each way to catch any 
air that may chance to be stirring, and direct it down the 
shaft into the house. 

Although we have only ruins to guide us (for no man 
living has seen an Egyptian temple as it appeared to the 
old Egyptians), yet we can gather that to the Egyptians we 
owe the earliest examples of columnar architecture, and 
At the same time that they liad not got beyond the rudi- 
ments of it. The stable eflect of their massive columns 
disappears when we notice that scarcely any, except those 
of very recent date, have the wide-spreading base which we 
know so well in every other style ; that the massiveness of 
the column is in fact wasted, as the lower part is rounded off 
and cut away so as to render Jth of it simply useless; and 
that the bold projecting capital carries no weight, and adds 
nothing to the strength of the stone beam above it, for 
that beam rests on a small block of stone above the capital, 
borrowing no strength whatever from it. It will also have 
been noticed, that nearly every Egyptian work is rectan- 
gular in plan, and that in exceptional cases, as, e.g,, the 
buildings at Philse, Kalabsche, and Luxor, no attempt has 
been made to soften down the harshness of the lines. 
With the elevation it was the same. The square was never 
changed into the circle or the octagon. Nearly every form 
is bounded by the rectangle, and the only varieties found 
in the grandest of the buddings in Egypt are the slope of 
the massive pylon and the tapering obelisk. The minaret 
and the dome, which give such charming variety of outline, 
and the varied mouldings, without which it now seems to 
us that no building could be perfect, were unknown to the 
Egyptians.^ But of all things, the neglect of the arch is 
the most curious. Crude brick arches are found at least 
as kurly as the 16th century b.g., and others have been 
found of the same date, it is thought, as the pyramids. 
Yet the li^ptians of later times systematically employed 
enormous stones for their coverings and lintels, and left 

^ One example, apparently, of a cupola occurs in a painting at 
Bayr el Bahree (Thebes), but no trace of an actually built cupola 

exists. 
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the arch unused. We must remember, in justice to the 
Egjrptians, that their efforts in art were fettered to an 
extent which we are perhaps unable to appreciate, by 
the restrictions imposed upon them by conventionalities 
connected with their religion. That they were so fettered 
in sculpture at least is abundantly clear from many 
examples. The freedom which characterises one of their 
earliest statues, that of King Chephren, the exquisitely bold 
yet delicately graceful sculptures in the Serapeum and in 
the tomb of Tih at Sakkara, and other examples, show 
clearly that the Egyptians had a power for design and 
execution which only such a cause as that referred to above 
could have suppressed. 

Jewish Architecture. 

The long sojourn of the Jews in Egypt, and the fact that 
their chief employment there seems to have been the 
manufacture of bricks, must have made them acquainted 
with the architecture of that country. On the conquest of 
Canaan, the Israelites seem to have taken possession of the 
dwellings of the vanquished people ; and we have no re- 
cord of any important building constructed by the Jews till 
the days of Solomon. The piety of this prince seems to have Solomon's 
induced him to carry out his father’s wishes with regard to*®™Pi®- 
the temple, but at so low an ebb was the art of building that 
the Jews did not even know how to hew timber properly 
(1 Kings V. 6). The king therefore applied to Hiram, king of 
Tyre, with whom he was on friendly terms, and that monarch 
sent an architect and staff of skilled workmen. Materials 
were collected for the building, and careful accounts of 
the whole work are given in the books of Kings and of 
Chronicles. 

The early temple is described (1 Kings vi. vii.) as a build- 
ing of stone, roofed and floored with cedar. It appears 
to have been rectangular, with a single roof, and divided 
into two parts by a wall. It was 60 cubits ^ long, 20 
wide, and 30 in height, or about 110 feet by 36 feet, and 
55 feet high. In front was a porch the same width 
as the temple (20 cubits), but only 10 cubits in depth. 

Round the house — which, of course, must mean on three 
sides only, as the porch occupied the front — were the 
priests’ chambers, in three stories, one over the other, the 
lowest 5 cubits broad, the middle 6, and the upper 7, — a 
passage which has puzzled most commentators, but which 
will be considered presently. On the right side was a 
winding-stair leading to the upper stories of chambers. 

The walls of the house, as well as the ceiling, were lined 
with boards of cedar. The joists of the floor seem also to 
have been of cedar ; but the floor itself was of planks of 
fir. The cedar was carved with “knops” and open flowers. 

The house was, as has been said above, divided crossways 
into two parts — the outer temple and the oracle, or Holy 
of Holies. The one was 40 cubits long, by 20 broad; 
the other was 20 cubits square. The oracle had doors 
and door-posts of olive-wo^. The temple door-frames 
were of olive, and the doors of fir, all being bung folding. 

Both doors were carved with cherubim, palm trees, and 
open flowers. The entire fabric, even the floors, were gilt 
— “ overlaid with gold.” The account in the Second B^k 
of Chronicles (ch. iiL iv. <kc.) is substantially the same, 
except (a difference easily to be accounted for) that it 
describes the greater house, t.e., the outer temple, as ceiled 
with fir tree ; and we gather also from the description, that 
the whole was roofed with tiles of gold : the nails were also 
of gold, and weighed 50 shekels. At the door of the porch 

were two columns of bronze, or “pillars of brass,” each 18 

• 

* Canina makea the sacred cnbit= *664 of a French metre, ^e., 21*81 
Eogliah inches, or not quite 1 foot 10 inches. 
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cubits, or 33 feet high, and 12 cubits round, or about 7 
feet in diameter. They had capitals (chapiters) also of 
molten brass, five cubits high, decorated with lily work, chain 
work, and pomegranates. In front of the pprch was the 
altar, surmounted by a low wall three courses of stones in 
height. The whole building was enclosed by a walled 
court, called the inner court, or that of the priests. In 
front of this was another, called the lower court; and 
the whole of this area was enclosed by a circumscribed 
court going round the whole of the other courts and 
buildings ; and this was called the outer court, or that of 
the dentiles. It will be noted that in the careful descrip- 
tion of the pillars, &c., no mention is made either of base 
or of moulded cornice. 

Canina (Tempio di Genualmme^ Rome, fo.) conceives the 
style of the building to have been Egyptian ; that the temple 
was lighted like the hypostyle halls, by a range of windows 
over the roofs of the cells or priests’ chambers ; that these 
windows were like those of the clerestory of a church splayed 
at the bottom and sides ; that the walls of the temple itself 
sloped towards the top on the outside, or, to use the technical 
language, were built “battering,” while the walls of the 
priests’ chambers were built perpendicular, and for this 
reason each story measured a cubit more than the room 
below. He also supposed that the capitals of the columns, 
which are described as of lily work, were in fact the lotus 
(water lily) capital of Egypt. The porch itself he considers 
to have been like the propylon, containing other chambers 
like those of Egypt. 

Mr Fergusson’s restoration, as given both in his History 
of Architecture and more at length in Smith’s Dictionary of 
the Bible^ is different He assumes that the plan was 
somewhat analogous to that of the still existing building 
known as the palace or temple of Darius at Persepolis, 
which has a range of chambers on each si da The difficulty 
as to the upper chamber being wider than the lower he 
solves in a very satisfactory way, by supposing that there 
was a set-off in each story on which the flooring just rested, 
so as not to cut into the walls of temple. 

In the prophecy of Ezekiel (ch. xl. eqq,) we have a very 
full and interesting account of what the temple was in his 
time. The house itself and the oracle do not appear to 
have been altered, but the old courts seem to have been 
swept away and succeeded by vast atria, and a mass of halls 
and cham^rs. 

Temple of In the time of Cyrus the temple was rebuilt, but this 

Herod. second temple was demolished by Herod, who constructed 
a new one of the same dimensions as that of Solomon. 
The outer house was 40 cubits long, and the Holy of Holies 
20 cubits ; but it was nearly double the height of the first 
temple. The porch also, instead of being the width of the 
house, 20 cubi^ was 100 cubits long and 100 high, crossing 
the temple in the form of a T, and forming a magnificent 
facade much longer than that of St Paul’s in London. 
Round the house were three stories of priests’ chambers. 
The court had three entrances on each side, which were 
called respectively the water-gates, the fire-gates, and the 
oblation-gates. But the peculiar difference between 
Herod’s temple and the earlier building was that there was, 
in front of the court last described, another of about the same 
size, surrounded by a colonnade and chambers, which was 
the place set apart for the women. These courts were 
surrounded by an outer court, having a species of cloister 
on the north, east, and west sides, composed of a double 
row of columna On the south side was a similar con- 
struction a furlong in length. It consisted of three rows 
of columns, forming with the outer wall, three aisles— the 
two outer being 30 feet wide and 50 feet high ; the centre 
being 45 feet wide and 100 feet high — no doubt with a 
species of clerestory. These columns are described to 
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have been so large that it took three men with extended 
arms to span their circumference. The outer court was 
elevated six steps above the basement level; the inner 
courts stood on a sort of plateau, with retaining walls 
and parapets round it, which was ascended by fourteen 
steps ; this was on the level of the women’s court. Be- 
tween this and the inner court was a gate called that of 
Nicanor, in front of which was a semicircular flight of 
fifteen steps. The temple itself was entered by a flight of 
twelve steps, so that its floor must have been between 20 
and 30 feet above the ground-level of the surrounding city. 

The whole was built of the most beautiful white marble. 

We read in the First Book of Kings (vii. 2, 8), that House of 
Solomon built “the house of the forest of Lebanon,” forest 
“his house where he dwelt,” and “a house for Pharaoh’s 
daughter.” Some have supposed these to have been 
three distinct palaces, but Canina considers them as all 
connected, and as three parts of one largo structure. 

The house of the forest of Lebanon — so called, in all 
probability, from the cedar of which it was constructed — 
is described as being 100 cubits long, 50 wide, and 30 
high (180 feet by 90 by 54). Its horizontal area was thus 
very nearly equal to that of Westminster Hall. It had 
four rows of cedar pillars, or, as the Vulgate more cor- 
rectly renders it, four corridors (deamhulacra) formed by 
three rows of cedar columns, fifteen in each, or forty-five 
in all, with cedar architraves, and covered with cedar. 

This Canina restores as an Egyptian hall, lighted, as 
described by Vitruvius, with a portico in front, of 60 
cubits by 30. The great hall, he supposes, led on one 
side to the palace occupied by the king, in which 
was the hall of judgment and the throne, and on the 
other side, to the queen’s palace and the women’s 
apartments, or, as it has been called in later times, the 
harem. Tbe porticoes and hall seem to have been of 
cedar, but the houses were “of costly stones” (1 Kings 
vii. 9). 

The excavations recently made, at the exi)enBe of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, have disclosed considerable 
remains of the massive ancient masonry, and of the cisterns, 
conduits, <kc. But, with these exceptions, no part of old 
Jerusalem appears to be extant. There are, however, some 
objects, formerly considered to belong to Jewish times, 
that should be mentioned. There are, first, what are 
called the tombs of the kings of Judah. These are a Tombs of 
number of sepulchral chambers hewn out of the solid rock, Icings- 
and containing sarcophagi They vary from 10 to 20 feet 
square, and are entered, exactly like the tombs of Beni 
Hassan, by a portico in antisj about 40 feet wide. There are 
two columns and two pilasters in front, of Greek Doric 
character, about 13 feet high. The most curious feature of 
these is, that a broad band, about 3 feet wide, richly sculp- 
tured with foliages, runs down on each side 4 or 5 feet 
and over the columns horizontally. Above this last, 
quite independent of the lower construction, is a regular 
Doric architrave and frieze, of a character between Grecian 
and Roman ; this is ornamented with triglyphs, paterae, 
and foliage. In front of the portico is a large couH-yard, 
about 100 feet square. 

In the Valley of Jehoshaphat, near Jerusalem, are three 
extremely curious relics; two stand alone, on platforms 
excavated from the rock, and the third is scarped into the 
rock itself. The first is called the tomb of Absalom. It 
is a square building with a solid wall, in which are engaged 
Ionic columns, about 13 feet high; over this is a Doric 
entablature with triglyphs, and an altar, surmounted by a 
very curious sort of hollow-sided cupola of trumpet-mouth 
section, and a terminal. The whole, including the flight 
of steps, is about 60 feet higL 

Another similar building, of about the same size, is com- 
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monlj called the tomb of the prophet Zechariah. This is 
surmounted by a simple pyramidal roof. Beneath it is a 
handsome doorway leading to a sepulchral chamber. Over 
the ordinary classic entablature is the regular Egyptian 
comice or torus, surmounted by a bold quarter hollow and 
fillet exactly like those on the propylons of Egypt, which 
have been already described. 

The third building is entirely rock-cut, and consists of a 
large fagade, about 90 feet wide and 100 feet high. This is 
reported to be the place to which the apostles retired before 
the siege of Jerusalem. Below is a plain face, about 45 
feet high, on each side of which are wings with two 
pilasters, both running up to the top of the building. 
Between these is a speciesof portico, about 40 feet wide, with 
columns and pilasters, of nearly pure Grecian Doric. 
There are also several other rock-cut tombs or sepulchres 
scattered about in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, but 
none of them possess much architectural interest. One 
is called the sepulchre of Jehoshaphat. 

From the character of the architecture it is incredible 
that these buildings can have anything like the age as- 
cribed to them. The Ionic capitals are evidently Roman, 
and therefore cannot date earlier than the conquests by 
that people; probably they are of the time of Herod; 
while the Egyptian cornices show that the traditional orna- 
ments of that people had not been entirely forgotten. 
Besides this, the general plan of a temple, in antis^ scarped 
into a rock, so entirely resembles the work at Beni 
Hassan, that it is impossible to deny that these very 
interesting remains strongly corroborate the views of Canina, 
that the architecture of the early temples was at least based 
on the architecture of the Egyptians. 

Indian Architecture. 

Considerable light has been recently thrown upon the 
history of architecture in the East. The traditions as to 
the extremely remote antiquity of the rock-cut temples, 
the caves of Ellora, and the wonderful pagodas, have dis- 
appeared before the searching eye of critical investigation. 
In the time of Herodotus the Persians had no temples ; 
and even in that of Tacitus, the great Indo-Qermanic 
races “ would not confine their gods within walls. The 
early religion, which appears in the Vedas, was Brahminism, 
but in the 6th century b.c., the first of the Buddhas seems 
to have commenced a perversion of the ancient faith. The 
struggle appears to have gone on for years, till three-quarters 
of a century after the time of Alexander the Great, about 
250 years before the Christian era, when a powerful ruler 
named Asoka, a grandson of Chandragupta, who is supposed 
to be the Sandracottus 
of the Greek writers, 
abjured Brahminism, and 
made Buddhism the 
religion of the state. 

Certain LaU, or pillars, 
erected by him, and in- 
scribed with his edicts, 
are the earliest extant 
architectural remains of 
India. 

The Buddhist topes 
ore supposed to have been 
erected at first to com- 
memorate some event, — 
or to show that the spot of Tope at Sanchl.^ 

was sacred ; but after a time they were employed to contain 


> Figs. 24 to 88 are taken from Fergussou’s Uiitary of AnhiUclure, 
hf the kind permiasion of the antbor. 


relics, such as the tooth or collar-bone of one of the 
Buddhas. The relics seem in some cases to have been 
preserved in a sort of box or case at the top of the tope, 
called a tee; in others, in regular relic chambers. Where 
there were relics, the place was called dagoba^ or relic 
shrine, of which, perhaps, our term pagoda is a corrup- 
tion. A great number of these topes were built in the form 
of large towers, others in the form of hemispheres. One 
of these, the Sanchi tope, is described and figured by Mr 
Fergusson. The diameter is 106 feet. It has a curious 
species of gate entrance, and is surrounded by a stone 
fence. Others are partly cylindrical, and are finished with 
either a flat circle, or pointed terminals like a dome at the 
top. A fine example has recently been discovered at 
sWhut by General Cunningham. 

Of the next two classes of Buddhist architecture, the Rock-cut 
temples (Chaityas) and monasteries (Viharas), no temples, 
examples exist in India. They are, in fact, rock-cut caves. 

At least one thousand temples are known — one-tenth pro- 
bably Brahininical or Jain, the rest Buddhist. They arc 



Fio. 25.— Section of Tope at Sanchi. 

said to form an uninterrupted series, from the first, in 
Behar, by the grandson of Asoka, 200 years before Christ, 
to those at EUora, which, instead of being of an almost 
diluvian antiquity, as has generally been reported, have 
been proved to date from the 7th or 8th century of our era, 
while the most recent is the work of Indra-dyumna, as late 
as the 12th century. One of these cave-temples at Karli, 



Fio. 26. — Cave at Karli ; section. 



Fiq. 27.— Cave at Karli ; plan. 

near Bombay, presents exactly the features of a Roman 
basilica, or early Christian church. It has a circular end 
or apse, and is divided into three aisles by two rows of 
columns. Others are simple square buildings, with a 
circular or oval chamber at the end entered by a small 
door. The monasteries, which exceed the temples in num- 
ber, seem generally to have been square caves supported 
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Bllora 

caves. 


KyUs. 


by pillars of the natural rock left in their places, and 
surrounded by a number of small sleeping-plac^ or cells. 



Fiq. 28.— Cave at Bangb, on the Nerbudda ; plan. 


The most wonderful excavations are those at Ellora, 
near Aurangabad. These are a series of hypogea or caves 
sunk in the solid rock, extending a distance of 3 or 4 
miles. Canina has given plans and interior views of six 
of them. Those called Farasova Rama and Diajannata 
are simply halls supported on massive piers with level 
architraves. The piers are richly carved with figures and 
friezes, and have a sort of cushion capitals, and square 
abaci, and stand round, forming a kind of atrium. That 
called Indra has a court open to the sky, in which is a 
small shrine or temple. In the solid rock are two halls 
similar to those above described, a larger and smaller. The 
piers of the Tin Tal are quite plain. In the Viswakarma 
is a quadrangle, open to the sky and surrounded by pillars. 
This leads into an atrium with three aisles and an apse, 
and exactly like a 
basilican ^ church. 

The most magnifi- 
cent of the Mlora 
caves, and indeed 
of the native Hindu 
works, are the 
chambers and halls 
called the Eylas, or 
Eailaaa. These are 
sunk into the rock, 
and occupy a space 
of 270 feet deep 
and 150 feet wide. 

The roofs are solid 
rock, supported by 
pillars, or rest on 
the walls, or on the 
divisions of the as- 
semblage of cham- 
bers. There is a 
porch, on each side 
of which are two 
columns. This con- 
ducts into a hall, 
supported on 16 
such columns, and 
leading into a sort of adytum. Round this is passage 
spflbce and five chambers. The whole forms a temple, with 
its usual appendages, just such a one as would be built on 
the ground, and round this a wide open space, with a 



colonnade or cloister encircling the whole. Great part is 
open to the sky, for the sake of light and air, but the work 
is entirely cut out of the solid rock. 



Fiq. 30.— Kylai, Ellora. 

The date of the construction of the Kylas is about 
1000 A.D. 

The earliest existing work of the Jains seems to be of the 
10th century. They were a sect which arose in the endea- 
vour to re-establish Brahminism, and which first seems 
to have acquired importance about 450 a.d. This sect 
rejects the doctrines of Buddhism, as also the practice of 
monasticism. The famous temple at Somnauth belongs to 
them. Mr Fergusson has given a description of that built 
by Vimala Sah, on Mount Abu, as a type of the ordinary 
Jain temple. In the centre is a cell in which is a cross- 
legged figure of one of the twenty-four saints worshipped 
by this sect ; in this case it is that of Parswanath. The 
cell is always terminated by a pyramidal roof. In front 
of this is a portico of 48 pillars, disposed much like a 
cruciform church with a dome at the intersection of the 
transepts. The whole is surrounded by a species of cloister 
formed by double rows of columns, and a series of small 
chambers like the cells of a vihara. But as the sect abjure 
monasticism, each cell is used not as a dwelling, but as a 
kind of small chapel, and contains one of their cross-legged 
deitiea One of the peculiarities of this style is that 
richly-carved brackets spring from the pillars at about two 
thirds of their height, and extend to the architraves, forming 
a sort of diagonal strut to strengthen and support them. 

The Jains probably adopted the dome at a very early 
period, and it is doubtful whether the Buddhists ever used 
this species of construction. ‘‘No tope,” Mr Fergusson 
observes, “has the smallest trace of such a structure, 

I though of domical shape outside, and the design of the 
rock-cut temples, with the upright supports, the raking 
struts, and the level architraves, has manifestly been 
deduced from timber construction.” The Indian dome 
has no voussoirs radiatmg from the centre, as in European 
architecture. The courses are all horizontal; and the 
domes are therefore necessarily pointed in section, for they 
would not stand if circular. The Indian dome, however, 
has this merit, it requires no abutments, and has no 
lateral thrust. The pressure is entirely vertical ; and if 
the foundation be sound, and the pillars stout enough, 
there can be no failure. 

The leading idea of the plan of the Jain temple is that 
of a number of columns arranged in squares. Wherever 
it was mtended to have a dome, pillars were omitted, so as 
to leave spaces in the form of octagons. By corbelling 
over the pendentives in level courses the dome was gradually 
formed. The plan and view of the temple at Sadree 
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axMbit a building as large as most cathedrals. It has the 
great number of 20 domes, vaxying from 36 feet to 24 
feet in diameter, and supported by 420 columns. 

Like most architectural peoples, the Jains were also fond 
of tower-building. The Jaya StJuimba, a tower of victoiy 
erected by Khumbo Bana, to commemorate the defeat 
of Mohammed of Malwa, in 1439, is nine stories high, 
the two topmost stories being open. The general outline 
is not unlike that of an Italian campanile, with pilasters at 
the angles, and an overhanging corbelled top. It is richly 
ornamented from bottom to apex, and affords a very favour- 
able idea of Indian art. 

Hindu architecture has been divided into that of the 
Aryan or Sanscrit races of North India, that of the South 
or of the Tamul races, and that prevalent in the Panjab 
and Cashmere. Of the first and last we have compara- 



tively little knowledge, but South Hindu work is treated 
of at great length by Hdm Kdz,^ a native author. The 
accompanying view of the temple at Tiravalur (fig. 31), 



Fio. 32. — ^Tumple at Tanjore. 


1 Wa an told by Bdm B4c that many treatises on architecture, 
MM say slxty*foitr, oxUrted in India. The collection be calls the 
SUpti SMra, Of tban ha mentioiii that the most perfect is the 
ITdfiajdm. of whiob forty-one ohapten wen in his possession. He 


which measures 945 by 700 feet^ is from his work on 



Fxg. 33.— Hall in Palace, Madura. 


Hindu Architecture. The remains of the buildings are 
numerous, as the Tamul races were perhaps the greatest 
temple builders in the world ; and the whole subject has 
been so well elucidated by the author last referred to, that 
its principles may be 
considered to be clearly 




ascertained and settled. 

The great pagoda at 
Tanjore (fig. 32), by 
far the grandest temple 
in India, resting on a 
base 83 feet square, 
rises in fourteen stories 
to a height of nearly 
200 feet. The interior 
represented in fig. 33 
hall in the palace 
at Madura — illustrates 
a comparatively recent 
style. 

The architecture of 
the north-east is known 
chiefly from the draw- 
ings in Vigne's Travels 
in Cashmere^ and in 

Generd ^ningham^s 84.-Templ'e of’ M«tund ; pl«^ 

Memoir to the Asiatic 

Society of Bengal, The temple of Martund (fig. 34), 
reduced from the latter work by Mr Fergusson, shows a 
cloistered court surrounded by pillars and cells, and entered 
by a porch. In the middle of this is a temple with a species 
of nms and pronaos. But the most curious feature is a 
series of doors with acute pediments over them shaped very 
much like Qothic gablets, and containing trefoil arches. A 
similar feature occurs (fig. 35) at Fandrethan, in a temple 
built about 1000 A.D., or 250 years later than Martund. It 
seems by no means improbable that these pointed domes, 



also cites several others, one of which he calls CasydpoL. In an 
epitome of the Mdnasdim he states that the first chapter treats of the 
various measures in use in the country ; the second describes ^he 
sUuipali, or architeot— the sdtragrdhit or measurer, probably the 
surveyor or clerk of works, and then the various builders; while 
others treat of pillars, bases and pedestals, halls, and the Vimana oi 
temple itself. 
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gabletfl, and tref oiled arches may have strongly affected the 
archite^ure of the Saracens. 

Of the style of North India Mr Fergosson giyes remark- 
able, and by no 
means elegant, 
examples; as the 
Black Pa^a at 
Eannaruc, and 
temples at Ba- 
roUi and at Be- 
nares. The chief 
features are a 
sort of entrance 
porch, sometimes 
walled and some- 
times carried on 
pillars, called the 
nuptial hall, 
leading into a 
great pagoda, 
square in plan, 
and finishing 
with a sort of 
tub-shaped dome. 



Fig. 85. — Temple at Pandrethan. 

The ornamentation is profuse, so much 



Fig. 86.— Ghoosla* Qh&t, Beuares. 


SO as to detract from the greatness of the design. There 



Fig. 87.— ShoSmadoo PSgoda, Pego. 
are no buildings in this style anterior to the Mahometan 


conquest The date assigned to the temple of Jugemath 
is 1198, and to the 
Black Pagoda, 1241 
A.D. The ghkts, or 
landing-places (fig. 

36), that line the 
ban]k:s of the rivers 
of Northern India, 
are often of great 
architectural merit 
The pagoda forms 
a very prominent 
feature in the archi- 
tecture of Further 
India. A specimen 
of the Burmese style 
of temples is pre- 
sented in the Shoe- 
madoo (i.e., “ golden 

great god”) Pagoda of Pegu (figs. 37, 38), 



Fig. 88. — Sho6*madoo Pagoda, Pegu ; 
quarter of plan. 


Assyrian ARcniTECTURK, 

Assyria and Babylonia or Chaldea may be shortly 
defined as the countries watered by the Euphrates and 
Tigris, lying between Armenia and the Arabian desert, 
and reaching down to the Persian Gulf. 

The capital, Ninus or Nineveh, was taken by the Medes 
under Cyaxares, and some 200 years after Xenophon passed 
over its site, then mere mounds of earth. It remained 
buried until 1845, when Botta and Layard discovered the 
ruins of the Assyrian cities. The principal remains are 
those of Khorsabad, 10 miles N.E. of Mosul ; of Nimroud, 
supposed to be the ancient Calah ; and of Kouyunjik, in all 
probability the ancient Nineveh. In these cities are found 
fragments of several great buildings which seem to have 
been palace-temples. They were constructed chiefly of 
sun-dried bricks, and all that remains of them is the lower 
part of the walls, decorated with sculpture and paint- 
ings, portions of the pavements, a few indications of the 
elevation, and some interesting works connected with the 
drainage, &c. 

The structures were built usually on artificial mounds, 
and approached, it is supposed, by great flights of steps 
(of which remains composed of black basalt have been 
found at Khorsabad). They consist of series of halls and 
chambers of no great size, the largest hall in Sennacherib’s 
palace at Kouyunjik being only 200 feet by 45 feet, where- 
as Westminster Hall is 268 feet by 68 feet. In their 
proportions they are utterly unlike Egyptian structures, 
and they display the striking peculiarity of being elongated 
beyond anything known in other styles of architecture ; 

one of the Kouyunjik halls is 122 feet long by 27 
wide, another is 218 feet long by 25 wide. The great hall 
at Nimroud, though 162 feet by 62, was divided lengthwise 
in the centre by a wall 12 feet thick, leaving each side 
only 25 feet wide. Another peculiarity of these struc- 
tures is the immense thickness of the walls. Those of the 
Kouyunjik hall (27 feet wide) were 15 feet thick, and 
those of Nimroud (32 feet wide) were 26 feet thick. It 
has, indeed, been reckoned by Mr Fergusson, that in some 
of the pah^ the area of the walls is as great as that 
of the chambers. The reason he suggests for this is that 
these thick walls supported a double row of columns as a 
derestory under the roof, so arranged as to give light 
and air, while excluding the rays of the sun. He covers 
the halls with flat roofs, supported on columns, which 
being of wpod have rott^ or been burnt. An entirely 
different theory is that of M. Flandin, who studied the sub- 
ject on the spot. He believes that the halls were vaulted 
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and had small windows at the springing. M. Victor Place 
has found at Khorsabad several vaults, and also terra cotta 
tubes, through which he believes that the vaults were 
light^, just as domes were in Persia in later times. 
But no vault has been found large enough to span any 
of the wide Assyrian halls. Of their elevations there are 
few traces remaining. At Nimroud, what is supposed to 
be the tomb of Sardanapalus has its lower part, which 
is about 20 feet high, of solid masonry, and the rest of 
burnt bricks. It has slightly projecting piers, but no 
ornaments or mouldings. At Khorsabad and the S.E. 
palace of Nimroud there is some attempt at decoration, by 
rude semi-columns, without capitals or bases, arranged in 
clusters of seven, side by side, the groups being separated 
by recesses. A few detached pieces of moulding have | 
been found at Khorsabad, but of the very simplest kind, 
and we have no vestiges of capital or entablature. Were 
our knowledge limited to these and a few similar remains, 
we should have to form but a poor idea of Assyrian art. 
But the sculptures have revealed to us a degree of refine- 
ment which had been previously looked for only in Greece. 
These sculptures lined the sides of the halls to a height 
of 10 feet. In them we see columns with both base and 
capital, and surmounted by entablatures. Sometimes the 
columns are combined with pilasters, as in the Greek por- 
ticos in antis. In one specimen the columns were carried 
on the back of bulls, as is shown by one of the bas-reliefs, 
and, more conclusively still, by the beautiful small model 
of a winged bull brought to England by Mr George Smith, 
which has carved upon its back a base, just as is shown 
on the slabs. 

In these bas-reliefs wo have further — 1. The fa 9 ade of a 
palace, having at top a grand row of window openings 
divided by Ionic columns ; 2. A small building on the 
banks of a river, having two columns with bases and a kind 
of Ionic capital, between two plain pilasters, and with rude 
indications of a cornice ; 3. Another fa 9 ade of two columns, 
with bases, and Corinthian capitals, between two pilasters, 
likewise with capitals. Over these is an entablature, some- 
what rudely worked, but clearly showing architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, and antefixae over. The latest of these slabs 
must have been carved many years before the earliest date 
assigned to any known Greek work. In view of these and 
similar remains the following words of Niebuhr are memor- 
able ; — “ There is a want in Grecian art which no man 
living can supply. There is not enough in Egypt to 
account for the peculiar art and mythology of Greece. 
But those who live after me will see on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates the origin of Grecian mythology 
and art.” 

The plans of all the Assyrian buildings are rectangular, 
and we know that long ago, as now, the Eastern architects 
used this outline almost invariably, and upon it reared some 
of the most lovely and varied forms ever devised. They 
gather over the angles by graceful curves, and on the basis 
of an ordinary square hall carry up a minaret or a dome, 
an octagon or a circle. That this was sometimes done in 
Assyria is shown by the sculptures. Slabs from Kouyunjik 
show domes of varied form, and tower-like structures, each 
rising from a square base. The resemblance between the 
ancient form of the dome and those still used in the Assyrian 
villages is very striking. Whether sloping roofs were used 
is mioertaiiL Mr Bonomi believes that they were, and a 
few sculptures seem to support his view. Of the private 
liouses nothinj^ of course, remains ; but they are repre- 
sented <m the slabs as being of several stories in height, 
the ground door as usual having only a door and no 
windows. All have dat roofs, and we gather from one of 
the bas-reliefs^ which represents a town on fire, that these 
roofs were just as tfaqr now are, with thick layers 
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of earth on strong beams. These roofs are well-nigh fire 
proof, and the flames are represented as stopped by them, 
and coming out of the windows. No remains of a window, 
or, so far as we are aware, of an internal staircase, have 
been found. 

Of the fortifications we know much more. In the north 
wall of Nimroud fifty-eight towers have been traced, and at 
Kouyunjik there are large remains of three walls, the lower 
part being of stone, and the upper of sun-dried bricks. 
At Khorsabad there are the remains of a wall, still 40 feet 
high, built of blocks of stone 3 to 4 feet thick, and the evi- 
dences wanting as to the finishing of these is completely sup- 
plied by the sculptures, which show an extraordinary resem- 
blance to medisBval works of the same class. Tier upon tier 
of walls are represented, enclosing a great tower or keep 
in the centre. The entrances are great arched gateways 
flanked by square towers. These and the other towers 
have overhanging parapets just like the mediaeval machi- 
colations, and are finished at top with battlements, remains 
of which have been found at Nimroud and Kouyunjik, and 
at Kaleh Shergat, the supposed capital of Assyria before 
Nineveh. 

Of temples distinct from the palace we have a few 6U}>- 
posed remains, but little is absolutely known as to their 
general form. 

But in Chaldea there are some enormous masses of 
ruins, evidently remains of the vast mounds which formed 
the substructure of their templea The grandest of all 
these and the most interesting is the Birs Nimroud, near 
Babylon, which has been identified as the temple of the 
Seven Spheres at Borsippa. This was reconstructed by 
Nebuchadnezzar, as appears by a well-known inscription. 
Another example is at Mugeyer, which was 198 feet by 
133 feet at the base, and is even now 70 feet high, and it 
is clear that both it and the Birs were built with diminish- 
ing stages, presenting a series of grand platforms, decreas- 
ing in length as they ascended, and leaving a comparatively 
small one at top for the temple cell. This has been found, 
it is supposed, at the Birs Nimroud, of vitrified brick. 

The most interesting parts of the Assyrian edifices are the 
finishings. The pavements were sometimes of sun-dried 
bricks, at other times of baked bricks, or of alabaster slabs 
laid in bitumen. At Khorsabad there was one in a single 
block 13 feet square, and 3 ft. 11 in. thick, and at the Nim- 
roud temple there were two ^abs, one 19 ft. 6 in. by 12 feet, 
and the other 21 feet by 16 feet, and 1 ft. 1 in. thick, both 
sides covered with inscriptions. Of ornamental pavements 
there are admirable examples from Kouyunjik at the British 
Museum, and from Khorsabad at the Louvre, both covered 
with delicate carving in alabaster of nearly the same pattern. 
It is difficult to conceive how such delicate work could have 
been used as paving, and still retain its beautiful sharpness, 
for it was not fill^ in to protect the pattern. Directly 
above the pavement came ^e sculptured slabs, which are 
so numerous that at Kouyunjik alone there are some 2 
miles in length of them. They are generally about 10 feet 
high from the ground, and are carved in alabaster. Many 
of them show traces of having been decorated with colours. 
Connected with these sculptures were the great winged 
animals which stand one on each side of the portals of the 
palaces. Some of the grandest have the body and legs of 
a bull, with an en''nnous pair of wings projecting from the 
shoulders, high over their backs, and covering the breast. 
They have human heads, bull’s ears with large ear-rings, 
and horns, winding from the brows upwards, and encircl- 
ing a coronet of leaves, bound by a fillet of roses. They 
stood in pairs on each side of 'the palace doorways, and 
it is thought by some that generally there were no doors 
or lintels, all being open to the roof and enclosed with 
curtains. But doors were sometimes used, as the places or 
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recesses for the bolts, hinges, pins, or sockets have been 
found ; and Mr Smith has discovered a doorway with its 
actual lintel, now in the British Museum. 

Above the sculptured slabs decorations have been found 
of various kinda The most lasting seem to have been of 
baked bricks richly coloured and glazed. At the city 
gate of Khorsabad blue glazed tiles with yellow reliefs 
have been found. Victor Place found also that the lower 
part of the walls near the gate were faced with coloured 
enamelled bricks, having human figures, lions, Ac., within 
an ornamental border. The arch over the gateway was also 
richly decorated with glazed tiles. Large remains of coloured 
decoration in plaster have also been found at Nimroud, Ac. 
They were of figures outlined in black on a blue ground, 
and below the outer coat of plaster more extensive decora- 
tions have been found on an earlier coat. They were of 
various colours on a pale yellow ground. In other cases 
they had merely a black outline and were uncoloured. 
Now the difference of age between the several structures 
is some centuries, and it is curious to find that the earliest 
art works, viz., those in the N.W. palace, are the best in 
point of variety of detail and ornament, in severity of style 
and purity of outline. The later have extreme delicacy 
and minuteness, truth to nature and vigour of treatment, 
particularly in the animals, but they want, in the opinion 
of Mr Layard, the vigour of the old decorations. Of exter- 
nal decorations we have a striking account in the inscrip- 
tion relating to the Birs Nimroud, in which the several 
stages are described as being coloured as follows: — the 
lowest, black ; the others in succession, orange, red, yellow, 
green, and blue. This vivid colouring may be explained 
by a discovery made by Mr Loftus at Warka of a wall which I 



Fig. 39. — Elevation and Plan of Terra-Cotta Cone wall, Warka.* 


was richly decorated in geometrical patterns by means of 
small earthenware cones, the wide ends outwards and en- 



Pio. 40. — Terra-Cotta Cone, reduced by one-seventh. 


amelled in different colours ; also by Victor Placets dis- 
covery at Khorsabad of four stages of a temple coloured 
in succession white, black, red, and blue. 

In the Assyrian and Chaldean buildings little use was 
made of marble, granite, or stone, the greater part of the 
edifices being built with bricks, — the lower parts with burnt 
bricks put together with bitumen, and the rest with crude 
bricks and sUme. Sometimes the walls were faced with 
burnt bricks. One wallhasbeen found with 10 feet in thick- 
ness of Wnt brick facing, and 28 feet of crude bricking. 

* In Assyrian art generally there is little analogy to that of 

89, 40, and 41 are from Loftus*e Qhaldcda and Satiana, 
by the kind perminion of Heisrt Nisbei, the publishere. 
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Egypt. There is some slight resemblance in the mouldings 
and in a few of the ornaments, but in Assyria there are no 
forests of columns, no grand pylons, no enormous cloistered 
court, and nothing to equal the gigantic pyramids or tombs of 
Egypt. The sphinx is supersede by the winged bull, and 
the slightly cut intaglio by the magnificently sculptured 
slab. In these early A 8 S 3 rrian structures there is art at a 
high stage of perfection, but we have no means of discover- 
ing the steps by which it was attained. 

Persian Architecture. 

Persia was one of the greatest of ancient nations. At 
one time it embraced all Upper Asia, and Asia Minor, 
Phoenicia, Egypt, Thrace, and Macedonia, and though the 
greatness of its glory has departed, it was still a great 
living nation even in the 18th century when its king Nadir 
Shah invaded India. Compared thus with Eg 3 q)t, Assyria, 
and Babylonia, long since extinct, it has had a wonderful 
existence, reaching down from Cyrus to our own time. 

We know little of its early history. It cannot be 
doubted, that long before the rise of the Persian power, 
mighty kingdoms existed in these regions, and particularly 
in the eastern part of Boctria, yet of those kingdoms we 
have by no means a consistent or chronological history — 
nothing but a few fragments. It is prol)able that from 
dynasties which ruled in Media properly so called, imme- 
diately previous to the Persians, the style of architecture 
may have been in some measure derived, though indeed we 
know of no remains of earlier date than those which are 
properly called Persian. 

Of the early times of the empire no authentic remains Tomb > 
exist, except those of the tomb of its founder, Cyrus, at Cyrus. 
Murgab or Pasargadse (east of the head of the Persian Qulf), 
and some of the walls, Ac., of the ancient capital, Ecbatana, 
in North Media. The former is still in a wonderful state 
of preservation, but it can scarcely he reckoned amongst 
Persian edifices, as it is clearly a work designed by some 
architect from a Greek colony of Asia Minor. The tomb 
stands on seven bold steps of white marble, the lowest being 
43 feet by 37 feet. The tomb itself is 21 feet by 16 ft. 5 
in. outside, with bold mouldings to the door; it has a 
sloping roof of marble, with a pediment at each end, enriched 
with mouldings. The chamber itself is only 7 feet by 10, 
the walls being built up with thick blocks of marble. Near 
the tomb was the famous inscription, ** I am Cyrus the 
king, the Achmmenian,^^ and though this is now wanting, 
recent discoveries seem to have disinterred the stone which 
had borne it, and which had been torn away. Bound the 
tomb outside had evidently been a colonnade of 24 columns, 
fragments of which, with the bases, alone remain. They 
resemble those commonly used by the Greeks. This sin- 
gular structure seems to have been unique in Persia. It is 
evidently the work of a foreigner, although the outline may 
represent, as is supposed, a temple. The famous walls of 
Ecbatana, the ancient capital, are said to have been 75 Bemaii 
feet broad and 105 high, its stones 9 feet by 4 ft 6 in., and 
its gateways 100 feet high and 60 wide. The remains, how- 
ever, show walls only 12 feet wide, stones only 2 feet by 
1 ft 2 in., and a gateway only 12 feet high and 10 feet wide. 

They deserve particular mention on account of their being 
among the earliest examples of constructive colouring on 
a grand scale. The walls are said to have been seven in 
number, one over the other on the sides of a conical hill, 
and coloured in succession, white, black, scarlet, blue, 
orange, silver, and the innermost gilt From what has 
been discovered at Warka (see above), it is possible that 
this gorgeous description may have been founded on fact; 
and we know that the Easterns in early tim^ were pro- 
fuse in their employmenjt of glazed coloured bricks. 
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Of the domestic structures of the same early time we 
hftve no remains, but it would appear that the grander 
boildings had courts, surrounded by colonnades, somewhat 
in the Egyptian style, the columns and beams being of 
wood, coloured, and sometimes gilt, or coated with metal. 
Above was a sloping roof. We learn particularly from 
this that the Persian or Median architects were thoroughly 
well used to a wooden construction. 

Some 50 years after Cyrus, the chief buildings at Perse- 
polis and Susa were construct^ j large portions still remain, 
form some of the grandest ruins in existence. Of these 
we have measured drawings worked out by Messrs Tcxier 
and Flandin, from which we derive the chief part of our 
knowledge, although we have very interesting accounts 
by Sir R. K. Porter, Mr Rich, Mr Morier, Mr Loftus, <Stc. 
ildings The existing buildings at Persepolis occupy a remarkable 
Perse, position on an elevated platform (partly, it would seem, 
artificial) at the foot of a steep rock in the face of which 
were cut out the tomb chambers of the Persian kings. The 
platform was 1425 feet on the west side, and 926 feet on 
the north, about the sizeof the Horticultural Gardens inLon- 
don, including the arcades and conservatory. It was raised 
about 40 feet above the level of the adjoining country, 
and faced with a wall, built with stones of an immense size. 
The platform was approached by the grandest flight of steps 
in the world, each step being 22 feet long. Having scaled 
these, the stranger would pass through the flrst building, 
viz., the Propylmum of Xerxes, a building whose remains 
have given rise to several theories as to its original plan 
and purpose. There remain two grand gateways 24 feet 
apart, with portions, more or less perfect, between these, 
of four columns 45 feet high. The gateways had openings 
of 13 feet, and each of their piers was partly composed of 
bulla, admirably executed, and strikingly like the Assyrian 
sculptures at the Louvre from Khorsabad. The human 
heads of these animals are crowned with coronets of leaves, 
and from the top of the coronets to the hoofs, the animal 
measures 19 feet. Nothing further has been discovered 
which would throw light on the general plan of the building, 
Mr Fergusson believes that it was enclosed and roofed, and 
served as a justice hall, or place of assembly at the entrance 
of the palace. M. Flandin’s idea is, that the structure was 
a mere open portico roofed, but without walls, except perhaps 
for a few feet in height. Through this structure was the 
entrance to the grand palace, the Chehil Minar, i.e., hall 
of 40 columns, an Eastern mode of expressing a great many, 
as there were really 72. It was approached by a magnifi- 
cent staircase, each step of which served as a pedestal to a 
figure (1 ft. 9 in. high) in bas-relief, the whole representing 
a procession, and of great value as giving the varied costumes, 
dsc., of the period. The columns of the palace are arranged 
in four divisions, viz., one of 36 columns in the centre, and 
three each of 12 columns in two rows, divided from the 
centre by a space of about 60 feet. Of all these only 10 i 
are standing, but the bases of most remain, and the whole ! 
ground is covered with the ruins of the columns that 
have fallen. Their height varied from 60 feet (includ- 
ing capital and base) in the front division, to 67 ft. 4 in. 
in the centre one. In these columns there is an advance 
upon the architecture of Egypt, for they have bases, richly | 
carved, and capitals of a form unknown to our art, before 
or ainoe. The typical form is that of the double-headed; 
bull with a deep cavity between the heads, evidently in- 
tended to hold a beam. There is a quaint grandeur about 
thcie columns^ from their design and their gigantic size. 
The capitals of one division, the western, are 7 f^t high, and 
12 ft 2 in. wide, whilst the shafts, 54 ft. 10 in. high, are each 
composed of only four great marble blocka Unfortunately 
W6 have only fragments of these buildings, with no history or 
tradition to guide us as to their perfect forms. Thereareno 
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walls, no doorways, and no roofs. Mr Ferguson in his 
restoration places walls between the several divisions, imd 
thus forms them into one grand, enclosed structure, with 
a mass of columns in the centre, and three porticoes at the 
sides. He also believes that there was an upper story, to 
which, indeed, some Persian writers have alluded. Sir B. 

K. Porter’s restoration, with that of Messrs Flandin, Coste, 
and Tezier, is quite dUferent. They believe that the four 
groups of columns were isolated and had no enclosing walls, 
but were simply screened by curtains ; that the centre divi 
sion had a flat roof with an opening in the centre, protected 
by an awning, for light and ventilation ; that the roof, co^ 
nices, and superstructure of all kinds, were of wood, as no 
fragment of a stone comice, lintel, or tile has been found. 

Now it so happens that at Susa there was another great 
palace, similar, or nearly so, in size and plan to that at Susiu 
Persepolis, and with an inscription showing it to have been 
built by Artaxerxes Mnemon, son of Xerxes. The height 
of the columns is unknown, but the capitals and bases 
correspond closely with those at Persepolis. The capitals 
have singular volutes under the 
double bull’s heads, the whole being 
28 feet high, the capitals alone being 
thus as high as the columns and 
bases together of St Martin’s, Lon- 
don. Mr Loftus examined this struc- 
ture carefully, and satisfied himself 
that no walls had ever existed. In 
addition to this an ancient drain has 
been found at Persepolis, in the very 
line which one of the main walls must 
have occupied. Mr Loftus therefore 
agrees with Sir R. K. Porter and the 
others in their restoration. The de- 
scription in Esther i. 6, has been sup 
posed to refer to this palace. Two 
other structures at Persepolis were 
really enclosed — viz., the palaces of 
Darius and Xerxes. Each has the 
four divisions of columns, as at the 
Chehil Minar and Susa; but the 
jambs to the doors and other por- 
tions of the enclosure still remain. 

These were clearly places for habita- 
tion. A still larger enclosed build- 
ing, the hall of 100 columns, has also Fio. 41. —Compound 
left gigantic fragments. The size Capital and Base of 
and arrangement are unknown ; but Column at Susa 
it must have been about 225 feet square, and enclosed by 
walls, some of the doorways and blank windows of which 
remain. The excavated tombs of the kings, high up in the 
face of the mountain, just as described by Diodorus, are 
the only other important remains of ancient Persia. 

To sum up as to our knowledge of Persian art, the greater 
part of the remains are columnar, not an edifice is built 
on the Assyrian plan, and there is little to remind us of 
Assyria except the human headed bull. The doors and 
windows somewhat resemble those of Egypt. They have 
the same plain architrave, the large roll, cavetto, and fillet 
at top. But the sides of the portals are straight; there 
are no massive pylons, and the whole character of the 
columns, bases, and capitals is utterly unlike any known 
remmns of Eg^tian or Assyrian art. By what stages the 
Persian architects arrived at the singular work at Persepolis 
and Susa we cannot now judge. All we know is that 
Persian art was developed contemporaneously with that of 
Greece, though with utterly different results. The elegant 
form of the Greek temples, the curve of the Assyrian arch, 
would seem to have b^n unknown to the Persians, who, it 
appears likely, worked out th^r latest forms by gradual 
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stages, from the early structures of wood, and thus ori* 
glinated a style, grand, picturesque, and in its ruins beauti- 
ful, but well-ni^ isolated in the history of art, there being 
nothing from which it was quite copied, and nothing which 
seems quite to have sprung from it 

The few remains which exist of a later date are sepa- 
rated from the above as widely in architectural forms as in 
chronology. Neither the Greek Seleucidm nor the Par- 
thian Arsacidm have left any buildings (of importance at 
least) which can be identified ; and the well-known edifices 
at Serbistan, Firouzabad, and Ctesiphon, are late in the 
time of the Sassanidm. The two former edifices have 
domes rising from square bases and lighted by small aper- 
tures, as Victor Place suggests was the case at Khorsabad, 
and each is approached, as was the Khorsabad palace, 
through a deep vaulted entrance. At Ctesiphon this vault 
is 115 feet deep, 72 wide, and 85 high. Of the famous 
palace at Dastageod (Artemita), 60 miles north of Ctesi- 
phon, described by the Byzantine writer, Theophanes, no 
remains are known to exist; but Dr Tristram has dis- 
covered at Mashita, in the land of Moab, a palace with its 
enclosing walls, richly decorated with carving, which 
Mr Ferguson considers to have been built by Chosroes 
shortly before the Arab invasion. The edifice is minutely 
described and illustrated in Tristram’s Land of Moab. 

Architecture op Asia Minor. 

Little was known of the antiquities of Asia Minor until, 
in 1838 and 1840, Sir C. Fellows discovered in its north- 
western corner eleven ruined and deserted cities. It was 
reasonable to think that in these we should have the miss- 
ing link between Assyrian and Greek art. But although 
a few of the sculptures show traces of Assyrian influence, 
and though the later structures are veiy similar to those of 
Greece, the productions of native art seem quite isolated 
and peculiar. The most ancient remains are considerably 
later than such masterpieces of skill as the tomb of Aga- 
memnon at Mycense, and the great works of later times 
were erected long after the Parthenon. 

The earliest works remaining are singularly like the 
Etruscan graves so often found in Italy. Perhaps the 
first of these is the tomb at Tantalais near Smyrna, which 
has simply a square chamber, ceiled with a pointed arch, 
formed with oversailing courses, and all covered with a 
tumulus. Like to it is the tomb of Alyattes, king of 
Lydia, on the bank of the Hermus, near Sardis. It has 
also one chamber, 11 feet by 8, and 7 feet high, in the 
centre of a circular pyramid, not sloping directly from the 
ground, as in Egypt, but having a high moulded stereobate, 
at the starting, some | mile round. This structure would 
create no surprise if found in Tuscany; and still more 
to increase the resemblance to Etruscan work, it appears 
to have been surmounted by five stone pillars. Of the 
tombs which belong to the races between the above and 
the time when Greek was introduced or was invented, 
the rudest are, perhaps, to be found in Caria. They are 
sarcophagi, and those at Olinda, e.g,, are of enormous 
size, rang^ on each side of the street leading to the city. 
In the simplest form a cavity was made in a great stone for 
the body, and a Wvy lid put over it, coped, or rising as a 
pediment in centre. Generally they were plain and oblong 
in shape. In Lycia, chiefly on the banks of the Xanthus, 
are found other sepulchres of remarkably singular form. 
We look in vain for their prototypes, or anything copied 
from them. The most simple are cut in the steep rocks 
which invariably overhang the cities, and are often curiously 
like Elizabethan windows, with mulUons and panels. 
Some have a Gothic shaped top, which is also peculiar to 
Lycia, and many are finished with a pediment Many of 
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them show evident traces of having been copied in stone 
from wooden originals. For they are shown with joints 
put together with dovetails and pins, and with cornices like 
the ends of round trees ; not actually so constructed, but 
all carved out of one solid mass. The designs of these 
rock-cut tombs were then still further elaborated in the 
detached monuments. The earlier ones, indeed, are much 
more simple, and are known as the obdisk tombs, being 
merely great high blocks of stone or marble, standing 
on a square base and surmounted by a cornice. They 
have not the real obelisk form, and have got the name 
merely on account of their height. In the grander works, 
the ol^Usk is surmounted by a sarcophagus of great size, 
coped with the pointed arch, with mullions and panels as 
above detailed, and all bearing signs of a wooden origin. 
Some are of enormous size, the stones weighing 50 to 80 
tons. The different parts of the edifice were hollowed out 
for coffins, a plan of sepulture little known elsewhera' 
These singular tombs are found all through Lycia, but a 
beautiful variety of them, found only at Xanthus, has the 
ridge stone grooved to receive an ornamental crest, some- 
times richly sculptured. These singular structures are 
separated by a wide interval from the forms of Greek art; 
but that their design was, to some extent, adopted and 
used by the Greeks, we have various signal proofs. The 
Harpy tomb, whose sculptures are in the British Museum, 
is supposed to have been erected so late even as after the 
capture of Xanthus by the Persians in 547. It has the 
chief Lycian peculiarities, a base 6 feet high, carrying a 
square shaft 17 feet high in one block, weighing some 80 
tons, and surmounted by a cap stone of 15 tons weight. 
Near the top, on each face, was carved the famous Harpy 
frieze. Near this was another, knovrn as the Chimsera 
tomb, having the Gothic headed sarcophagus, and with a 
sculptured crest. And near to this again, was another of a 
similar kind, called the Winged Horse tomb. Doubtless 
these and other works, both in Lycia and Caria, were 
wrought by Lycian workmen under Greek guidance, but 
they seem to have made no lasting impression upon the 
architecture of the Greeks. 

Grecian Architecture. 

Hitherto, we have found that, in each country, the 
artistic forms used in the earliest periods descended to later 
times, which embodied to some extent the traditionary 
forms bequeathed to them. Even the Egyptian pyramids, 
unarchitectural as they are, were copied down to the 
7th or 8th century in Nubia, and the earliest columnar 
architecture clearly shows itself as simply the beginning 
of a series of works extending from 2000 B.o. even to the 
Caesars. But in Greece the earliest works are entirely 
separated from the later by an absolute break both in 
architectural forms and construction. In various parts of 
Greece and of Italy, specimens of rude walling are found 
of such remote antiquity, that they are, as by common con- 
sent, referred to the fabulous ages, and, for want of a 
more distinctive term, are call^ Cyclopean. Now it 
appears, from the concurring evidence, in the opinion of 
most antiquaries, that a people who have been called 
Pelasg^ or sailors, migrated from Asia Minor, or the coast 
of Syria, at a very early period, and possessed themselves 
of various countries, some of which were unoccupied, and 


^ The following inscription, though belonging to Greek times, shows 
how this was done : — ** In the sarcophagus I buried Barilla my wife ; 
and 1 wish myself to be put into the sarcophagus, and nobody else. 
In the first compartment lying under it I wish my second wife and 
Polychromas my son to bo buried ; in the other art* to bo put my 
other children. Nobody else is to be put either into the sarcophagus 
or the compartments.” 

II. — 


5 * 
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others inhabited by Celtic tribes. Professor Heeren, who 
affixes dates to the various migrations, expressly says that 
the Pelasgi were of Asiatic origin. ** Their first arrival in 
the Peloponnesus was under Inachus, about 1800 B.G., 
and according to their own traditions/* he says, “ they made 
their first appearance in this quarter as uncultivated 
savages. They must, however, at an early period have 
made some progress towards civilisation, since the most 
ancient states, Argos and Sicyon, owed their origin to 
them ; and to them, perhaps with great probability, are 
attributed the remains of those most ancient monuments 
generally termed Cyclopic.** He adds, that the Hellenes, a 
people of Asiatic origin also, expelled the Pelasgi from 
almost every part of Greece, about 300 years after their 
first occupation of it; the latter keeping their footing 
only in Arcadia and in the land of Dodona, whilst some of 
them migrated to Italy, and others to Crete and various 
islands. The arrival of the Egyptian and Phoenician 
colonies in Greece, Professor Heeren thinks, was between 
1600 and 1400 B.C. The most ancient specimen of 
Cyclopic walling is found at Tiryns, near Mycenae. It 
is composed of huge 
masses of rock roughly jr^J^ 

hewn and piled up to- 
gether, with the inter- 
stices at the angles filled 
up by small stones, but 
without mortar or ce- 
ment of any kind. The 
next species is in stones 
of various sizes also, 
shaped polygonally, and 
fitted with nicety one 
to another, but not laid 
Specimens 


in courses, 



at 


Fia. 42.- 


•Wall at Tiryns, Greece ; from 


Waring’s SIom Monunwnts, 


of this are found 
lulls and Delphi, as 
well as at the places already mentioned, in Greece, and 
in various parts of Italy, particularly at Cossa, a town 
of the Volsci. This also was constructed without mortar. 
The mode of building walls, which took the place of that, 
is not called Cyclopean ; it is in parallel courses of rect- 
angular stones, of unequal size, but of the same height. 
This was, however, often used in combination with the 
polygonal, as in one very beautiful specimen at Rham* 
nus. The parallel masonry is common in the Fhocian 
cities, and in some parts of Boeotia and Argolis. To 
that succeeded the mode most common in, and which 
was chiefly confined to, Attica. It consists of horizontal 
courses of masonry, not always of the same height, but 
composed of rectangular stones. 

The oldest existing structure in Greece of regular form 
is of far superior construction to the Cyclopean walling, 
and must be 
referred to 
early colo- 
nists. It is 
at Mycenae, 
and consists 
of two sub- 
terranean 
chambers, one 
much larger 
thantheother. 

The outer and 
laiger one is 
circular, and 

is enter^ by a huge doorway at the end of a long avenue 
of colossal wal]% built in nearly parallel courses of rect- 
angular stones, roughly hewn, however, and laid without 



Fia 48. — ^TreMnry of Atrens, Myceim ; seotion. 
From Wariug’s StoM MonunverUs, 


mortar. Its external effect is that of an excavation, 
though the structure of the front is evident ; and inter- 
nally it assumes the form of an immense lime-kiln ; its 
vertical section being of a conical form, with nearly para- 
bolic curves, like a pointed arch. The coiTstruction of 
this edifice was thought to afford clear evidence that the 
Greeks were acquainted with the properties of the arch ; 
but in the most material point this was destroyed on 
finding that it consisted of parallel projecting courses 
of stone in horizontal layers, in the manner called by 
our workmen battering, or perhaps more correctly, cor- 
belling. It proves, however, that its architect understood 
the principle of the arch in its horizontal position; for 
Mr Cockerell discovered, by excavations above it, that 
the diminishing rings of which the dome is composed 
were complete in themselves for withstanding outward 
pressure ; the joints of the stones being partly wrought 
radiating, and partly rendered so by wedges of small 
stones driven tightly into them behind. The apex is 
formed, not by a key-stone, for the construction does not 
admit of that, but by a covering stone, which is merely 
laid on the course immediately below it. It may be added, 
that internally the lower projecting angles of the stones 
are worked off to follow the general outline. Though this 
is the largest and most perfect, its internal diameter at the 
base being 48 ft. 6 in., and its height from the floor 
to the covering stone 45 feet, yet edifices exhibiting similar 
structure are found in many other places in Greece itself, 
in Egypt, in Sicily, and in Italy. They all, however, tend 
to prove, that the principle of the construction of the 
vertical arch was unknown at the time of their erection in 
all those countries ; and their erection is evidently of the 
most remote antiquity. But neither could the mechanical 
powers have been unknown to their constructors. In 
the edifice which we have described, and which is thought 
by some to be the treasury of Atreus, or the tomb of 
his son Agamemnon, mentioned by Pausanias as existing 
among the ruins of Mycense in his time, the inner 
lintel of the doorway is 27 feet in length, 16 feet deep, 
and nearly 4 feet thick, weighing, it is computed, up- 
wards of 130 tons; and the lintel of the Gate of the 
Lions in the Acropolis of the same city, is, from its 
immense magnitude, also strongly illustrative of the great 
, mechanical skill of the people of those times. 

As no nation has ever equalled the Egyptians in the 
extent and magnitude of their architectural monuments, 
neither have the Greeks been surpassed in the exquisite 
beauty of form and proportion, in the extreme simplicity 
and perfect harmony, which pervade every part of their 
structures. Unfortunately these monuments are known to 
us only by their ruins, for there is not a Grecian building 
remaining in a perfect state. In Greece proper, at least, 
this was not so until a comparatively recent date, viz., that 
of the war between the Venetians and Turks. The Par- 
thenon itself was nearly perfect until that time, when it 
was shattered by an explosion of gunpowder (1687). 

First in importance in Grecian architecture is the use 
of the three orders, Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian, with 
the peculiar mouldings, dsc., connected with each. The 
Doric and Ionic columns, rudely drawn, appear on the early 
Etruscan or Greek vases. They are very slender, with 
large projecting capitals and with entablatures, which 
indicate pretty clearly copies from a construction of wood. 
Buildings, much as these, and all of wood, are described 
by Sir C. Fellows as still being constructed in Lycia. 
That columns of wood were used in the ancient temples 
of Greece we know from such notices as we have, of 
an old wooden column which was preserved in the temple 
of J uno at Olympia, as having been one of those of a former . 
temple. But a doubt is thrown on the theory that in 
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these light wooden structures we see the origin of the 
ciders, by the earliest stone columns known being the 
most massive; and if we turn to l!g 3 ^t, the mother of the 
arts and sciences, we shall find many things in some of 
the most ancient structures which may have furnished an 
idea of the Doric arrangements to the fertile imagination 
of the Greek. Allusion has already been made to the 
well-known facade at Beni Hassan, on the Nile, as giving 
us a very likely prototype of the Grecian Doric column. 

Of the triglyph, the most distinguishing part of the 
Doric entablature, there are many indications in the early 
works of Upper Egypt; and in the structures of the 
Ptolemies they are still more evident, though it may be 
objected that in them the indications were l^rrowed from 
the Greeks after the Macedonian conquest. But it must 
be borne in mind that the Egyptian nation did not change 
its character, religion, or usages by the change of its 
governors; and the Egyptians were, through the whole 
period of their existence as a nation, an originating and 
not an imitative people ; whereas the Greeks seized on a 
beauty wherever they found one, and made it their own by 
improving it. To the question, why the Greeks cannot 
be allow^ to have originated that b^utiful style of archi- 
tecture which they brought to the perfection it displays in 
their works, it may be sufficient to answer, that it would 
be against the common course of events if it were so. It 
is remarkable that, in Greece, the earliest specimen of 
columnar architecture that presents itself displays the 
chief characteristics which are found in works of periods 
when learning and civilisation were at their acme in that 
country. 

It will be convenient to give here at the outset a list of 
the principal Greek buildings. 
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The Grecian Doric (Plates VIIL, IX., X.) 


Vitruvius gives several accounts of the origm of the 
Greek Doric order. He states first that Dorns (the son 
of Hellenus and of the nymph Orseis), king of Achaia 
and of all the Peloponnesus, having formerly buQt a temple 
to Juno in the ancient city of Argo^ this temple was found 
by chance to be in that manner which we call Doric,” In 


another place he deduces the arrangements of the order from 
those of a primitivelog hut, settling with the utmost precision 
what, in the latter, suggested the various parts in the 
former. But he also tells us that the Doric column was 
modelled by the Grecian colonists in Asia Minor in the 
proportions of a human figure, and was made six diameters 
in height, because a man was found to be 6 times the 
length of his foot. But this story, even supposing it to be 
rational, does not coincide with the Greek Doric at all, 
but, if with anything, with the Roman. 

In the Greek examples, this order may be divided into 
three parts, stylobate, column, and entablature (Plate YIII. 
fig. 4). The stylobate is from two-thirds to a whole diameter 
of the column in height, in three equal courses, which recede 
gradually the one above from the one below it, and on the 
floor or upper step the column rests. That graduation, it 
may be remarked, does not appear to have l^en made by 
the ancients to facilitate the access to the floor of the 
! stoa or portico, but on the principle of the spreading 
footings of a wall, to give both re^ and apparent firm* 
ness to the structure, both of which it does in an eminent 
degree. 

The column varies in height in different examples, from 
four diameters, as at Corinth, to six diameters, as at 
Sunium. Of this the capital, including the necking, is 
rather less than half a diameter : in those cases in which a 
necking does not exist, the capital itself occupies nearly 
the same proportion (Plate VIII. figs. 4 and 9 ; Plate IX. 
fig. 4). The shaft diminishes in a slightly curved line, 
called an entasis, from its base or inferior diameter upwards 
to the hypotrachelium, where the diameter is from two- 
thirds to four-fifths of that at the base. It is the in- 
ferior diameter that is always Intended when the term is 
used as a measure of proportion. The capital consists 
of a necking, an echinus or ovolo, and an abacus; the 
necking is about one-fifth of the height of the capital, and 
the other two members equally divide the remaining four- 
fifths ; when there is no necking, the ovolo occupies the 
greater projKirtion of the whole height. The abacus is 
a square tablet, whose sides are rather more than the 
inferior diameter of the column. The corbelling of the 
ovolo adapts it to both the diminished head of the shaft 
and the extended abacus, flowing into the one, and forming 
a bed for the other by means of a graceful cyma-re versa ; 
but its lower part is encircled by three or four rings or 
annulets, which are variously formed in different examples, 
and which give the echinus form to the great moulding, 
although it is, as we have said, part of a cyma-reversa. 
(Fi^. 6 and 7 of Plates VIII. and IX.) The shaft is 
divided generally into twenty flutes ; but there are several 
examples with sixteen, and there is one with twenty-four. 
The flutes are sometimes segments of circles, sometimes 
semi-ellipses, and sometimes eccentric curves (Plate VIIL 
fig. 12 ; Plate IX. figs. 8, 14). They always meet in an 
arris or edge, and follow the entasis and diminution of 
the column up through the hypotrachelium to the annulets^ 
under which they finish, sometimes with a straight and 
sometimes with a curved head. At the base they detail 
on the pavement or floor of the stylobate. In one ex- 
ample at Segesta the columns are not fluted at all, and in 
two others, at Cnidus and Delos, the flutes are marked at 
top and bottom only, but in these examples the columns 
were possibly not finished. 

The third part of the order, the entablature, ranges in 
various examples from one diameter and three-qmirters to 
rather more than two diameters in height, of which about 
four-fifths is nearly equally divided between the arohitrave 
and frieze, while the comice occupies the remaining one- 
fifth: this is in some cases exactly the distribution of 
the entablature. (See Plate VIII. fig. 5 ; Plate IX. fig. 5.) 


^ The angle oolamna are counted each way. 
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The arckitraTe is ia one broad face, four-fifths, and 
aometimee fiye-eixths of its whole height ; iwd the remain- 
ing fifth or sixth is given to a projecting continuous 
fillet called the taania, which occupies one-h^f the space, 
and a regula or small lintel attached to i^ in len^hs 
equal to the breadth of the triglyphs above in the frieze. 
From the regulae six small cylin^ical drops, called j^ttse, 
depend. There are examples to the contrary, but it may 
be taken as a general rule, that the architrave is not in 
the same vertical line with the upper face of the shafts 
or its circumferential line, at the superior diameter, but is 
projected nearly so much as to impend the line or face 
of the column at the base. In one example only is the 
architrave known to be sculptured, viz., at Assos, where 
it has bas-reliefs of bulls fighting. The frieze, vertically, 
is plain about six -sevenths of its whole height, and is 
bounded above by a fascia, slightly projecting from it, which 
occupies the remaining seventh. Horizontally, however, it 
is divided into triglyphs and metopes, which regulate the 
intercolumniations ; the former being nearly a semidiameter 
in width, and the latter (the space interposed between two 
triglyphs) generally an exact square, its breadth being 
equal to the whole height of the frieze, including the 
fascia. This latter breaks round the triglyphs horizontally, 
and is a little increased in depth on them. These metopes 
are shown on the vases to be holes between the ends of 
beams, and that the metopes were, at one time, open, seems 
to be proved by a passage in Euripides, who lived during 
the construction of the Parthenon. No example, how- 
ever, early or late, remains to support this view. Each 
glyph, of which there are two whole ones and two 
halves to every tablet, is one-fifth of the width of the 
whole, and the interglyphs are each one-seventh of the 
whole tablet or triglyph. The glyphs detail on the tasnia 
of the architrave, but are variously finished abova In 
some examples they are nearly square-headed, with the 
angles rounded off ; in others the heads are regular curves, 
from a flat segment to a semi-ellipse. The semiglyphs are 
finished above in a manner peculiar to themselves, with a 
turn or drop ; but hardly two examples correspond in that 
particular. The tablets in which the glyphs are cut are 
vertical to the face of the architrave, the metopes recede 
from them like sunk panels ; these are often charged with 
sculptures, and indeed almost appear contrived to receive 
them. The third and crowning part of the entablature, 
the cornice, in what may be considered the best examples, 
projects from the face of the triglyphs and architrave about 
its own height. Vertically, it is divided into four equal 
parts, one of which is given to a square projecting fillet at 
the top, with a small congeries of mouldings, different, and 
differently proportioned to each other, in various examples. 
Two other parts are given to the corona, and the remaining 
fourth to a narrow sunk face below it, with the mutules 
and their guttas. These latter form the soffit or planceer 
of the cornice, which is not horizontal or at right angles to 
the vertical face of the entablature generally, but is cut up 
inwards at an angle of about 80". The width of the 
mutules themselves is regulated by that of the triglyphs 
over which they are placed, to which it is exactly equal. 
They are ornamented each with three rows of six small 
cylinders, similar to those which depend from the regulse 
tinder the triglyphs and on the architrave. There is twice 
the number of mutules that there is of triglyphs, one of 
the former being placed over every metope also in the 
mannor the examples indicate. 

This completes the Greek Doric order according to the 
generally received sense of the term ; but there are other 
parts necessary to it. In the front or on the ends of a 
temple, or over a portico, a pediment is placed (Plate IX. 
fig. 1). Its intention is to enclose the ends of the roof, but 


« it forms no less a part of the architectural composition. 
In reason, it should be raised as much as the roof required ; 
but when the span is great that would be unsightly ; and 
reference appears to have been made to the common 
standard of proportion, as the pediments of most Doric 
temples are found to be about one diameter and a half in 
height at the apex of the tympanum, which in a hexastyle 
arrangement makes an angle at the base of about 14", and 
in an octastyle about 12^". The pediment is covered by 
the cornice, without its mutules, rising from the point of 
its crowning fillet, so that no part of it is repeated in pro- 
file. Another moulding, however, is superimposed : some- 
times this is an ovolo with a fillet over it, and sometimes 
a cymatium. It varies much in its proportion to the 
cornice, but in the best examples it is about one-half the 
depth of the latter without its mutules. Ornaments of 
various kinds, statues or foliage, are believed to have been 
placed on the apices and at the feet of pediments as 
acroteria. Of these, however, we have the remains of 
one only (a very beautiful one), viz., at iEgina; but 
indications of the plinths or blocks which may have re- 
ceived them exist, and such things appear represented on 
ancient coins and medallions. The tympana of pediments 
are well known as receptacles of ornamental sculpture. 
On the flank of a Doric temple, the comice supported a 
row of ornamented tiles called antefixse. These formed a 
rich and appropriate ornament, but they rather belonged 
to the roof than to the columnar arrangement or order. 
The antefixsB covered the ends of the joint-tiles as the 
pediments did those of the roofs; and corresponding 
ornaments called ste)ai rose out of the apices of the joint- 
tiles, forming a highly enriched ridge (see Plate VIIL 
fig. 1). 

A secondary Doric order arises in the disposition of a 
Grecian temple, from the columns of the pronaos and the 
inner part of the external entablature continued and 
repeated. Of this the frieze is generally without triglyphs, 
though there may be regulee and guttse on the architrave. 
The fascia of the frieze is either moulded or enriched on 
the face ; and, instead of a cornice, the beams of the ceiling 
are laid at equal intervals to support sunk panels or coffers, 
in which there may be flowers or other enrichments (Plato 
VIII. fig. 8). 

Propriety in the composition and arrangement of antsc 
is as necessary to the perfection of the Doric order as to 
that of the columnar ordinance itself, especially if the 
latter be in antis. Slight projections are made on the end 
and side faces of a wall, so as to form a species of pilaster, 
whose front shall be nearly equal to the diameter of the 
columns to which it is attached, exactly equal indeed to 
the sofiSt of the entablature, whose faces have been described 
as impending the circumferential line of the column at a 
little above its base. This rests on the stylobate in the 
same manner as the columns,Jki^ with sometimes a small 
conthemus moulding as a base ; and its capital is a congeries 
of mooldings, about the depth of the abacus, with a plain 
fascia oorresponding to the ovolo of the columnar capital. 
The entablature of the order to which it is attached rests 
on it, and, continuing along the flank of the building, is 
received by a similar combination at the other end. These, 
it may be remarked, were seldom diminished or fluted, an 
example at Passtum being about the only exception. Being 
projectiooe irom and upon the ends and faces of walls, 
they coul4^.iibit be diminished without involving an absur- 
dity, and on a straight surface laust be productive 

of monotony, at #ie flutes can only projg^jt series of equal 
and parallel shadows. Not so, however, with columns, on 
whose rotund surface fluting produces a beautiful variety 
of light and shade in all Aeir gradations, which it could 
not possess without that enrichment; for on a plain 
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column neither are the lights so bright nor the shadows so 
daric as in the former case, nor are they so finely diffused 
over the whole surface in tike one as in the other. 

In the Parthenon the antes, as well as the columns, are 
without bases. In all other examples the base line of the 
antes is marked by a few small moldings. In the only ex- 
ample which occurs in the ancient architectural remains of 
attached Doric columns — that of the pseudo- peripteral 
temple of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum — the stylobate 
is peculiarly arranged. The upper gradus is grooved, 
and detailed round the columns and ^ong the walls be- 
tween them ; and a congeries of vertically arranged mould- 
ifigs and fillets rests on it, and receives the i^e of the 
column. 

As before stated, the earliest examples of columns are 
the heaviest ; they are also the most tapering, and there 
are some other details which help us in identifying the 
date of a Doric edifice in Greece proper. The hypotrache- 
lium in early examples, as at Corinth, has three grooves ; 
in later, as the Parthenon, only one. The contour also of 
the chief member, the echinus, varied at different dates. 
In the earliest it was full and round, as at Corinth, 
and at Assos (the latter having the greatest curve of any 
known example); sometimes possibly, as at Segesta, struck 
with the compass, but almost always part of a conic section 
(parabola). In later times it became less curved, and in the 
finest examples almost flat, as in the Propylseum and Par- 
thenon, but still forming part of a very delicate curve (hyper- 
bola). In one case, at Selinus, where, to an inexperienced 
eye, the whole temple would appear to be of the same date, 
the differences alluded to contrast very strongly with each 
other. In the very late times of Greek work, when art 
became debased, the coarse round form of earlier work is 
exhibited, as in the Agora. The width of the abacus in 
early examples, as Corinth, is as much as two-sevenths the 
height of the shaft and cap. In later examples it dimi- 
nishes to one-fifth. And as the column, so the entabla- 
ture was more massive in the early examples, except in 
the colonies, where the old proportions continued to a late 
period. At Psestum the proportion of entablature to 
column is as 1 to 2*4; iEgina, 1 to 2*53; Theseum, 1 to 
3 nearly. 

Such are the materials of which the Greeks composed 
those beautiful temples, whose peculiar effect and character 
arise from their simplicity and harmony. These qualities 
are visible in the long unbroken lines which bound their 
forms, and the breadth, boldness, and fitness of every part. 
The entablature, though massive, is fully upborne by the 
columns, whose spreading abaci receive it, and transmit the 
weight downwards by the shafts, which rest on a horizontal 
and spreading basement,— the magnitude of every part, as 
before remarked, being determined by the capacity of the 
sustaining power. Brides graceful and elegant outline, 
and simple and harmonious forms, these structures exhibit 
a wonderful variety of light and shade, arising from the 
judicious contour and arrangement of mouldings, every one 
of which is rendered expressive. The effect is heightened 
by the fluting of the columns and the peculiar form of the 
columnar capital, with its broad square abacus, which pro- 
jects a deep shadow on the bold ovolo. The play of light 
and shade about the insulated columns is strongly modified 
by the deep shadows on the walls behind them ; and in 
front, where the inner columns appear, the effect is 
endmting. For all the higher effects wUch architecture 
is capable of producing, a Greek peripteral temple of the 
Doric order is perhaps unrivalled. 

The Grecian Ionic (Plate XL) 

Of this beautiful and graceful order it is as difficult to 
detomine the origin as of the Doric. The explanation of 
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Vitruvius is that the Ionian colonists, on building a temple 
to Diana, wished to find some new manner that was beauti- 
ful. Following the method which they had pursued with 
the Doric (proportioning the column according to the dimen- 
sions of a man), they imparted to this the delicacy of 
the female figure — in the first place, by making the 
diameter of the column one-eigh^ of its height, then 
by putting a base to it in twisted cords, like the sandals of 
a woman, and forming the capital with volutes, like the 
hair which hangs on l^th sides of her face. To crown all, 
he says that they channelled or fluted the column to 
resemble the folds of female garments, by which it would 
appear that Vitruvius did not know that the Greeks never 
executed the Doric order without fluting the columns. 
^^Thus,” he goes on to say, **tbey invented these two 
species of columns, imitating in the one the naked sim- 
plicity and dignity of a man, and in the other the delicacy 
and the ornaments of a woman.” 

From the recent discoveries in Assyria, however, there 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Greek colonists of 
Ionia at least obtained their idea of the Ionic capital from 
Nineveh. As to its earliest forms great differences of opinion 
exist. An extremely plausible theory, originated and ably 
worked out by Mr Skidmore, suggests that the delicate Ionic 
curls were copied from the curved ornamental wire-work 
of the goldsmiths. On the other hand, a recent French 
author has found in Sicily a rudely-carved capital which is 
little more than a block of stone with the ends rounded off, 
the curve being continued, and thus forming a volute; 
and it is very possible that a crude idea like this might 
have been worked out, with some hel]) from Assyria, into 
one of the many forms of the Ionic capitals. 

Of this graceful and elegant style we take the propor- 
tions and peculiarities from the perfect examples of the 
Athenian Acropolis. This order may also be considered 
in three similar parts, stylobate, column, and entablature.^ 
The stylobate is in three receding equal courses or steps, 
whose united height is from four-fifths to one diameter. 
The column, consisting of base, shaft, and capital, is rather 
more than nine diameters in height ; of which the base is 
two-fifths of a diameter, and the capital, including the 
hypotrachelium, is in one case three-fourths, and in the 
other seven-eighths of a diameter high. As shown in the 
vases, it is invariably very long and slender, and without 
bases; but no actual example remains to us without a 
base. The base consists of a congeries of mouldings 
extending gradually from a diameter and a third to a 
diameter and a half, and its height is in three nearly equal 
parts, two equal fillets separating them. The lowest, a 
torus, rests on the top of the stylobate or floor of the portico, 
a fillet divides that from the scotia, a second fillet intervenes 
between the scotia and a second torus, and a third fillet 
bases the apophyge or escape of the shaft. The upper 
torus of the baj^ is, in one example, fillet-fluted horizontally; 
and in the other, the same member is enriched with the 
guillochos. The shaft diminishes with entasis from its lower 
or whole diameter to above five-sixths of it immediately 
under the hypotrachelium. It is fluted with twenty-four 
flutes and alternating fillets, which follow the diminution 
and entasis of the column. The flutes in plan are nearly 
semi-ellipses, and they finish at both ends with the same 
curve ; a fillet is in thickness nearly one-fourth the width 
of a flute. The difference in the height of the capital is 
in the length of the necking, which in one case is separated 
from the head of the shaft by a carved bead, and in the 
other by a plain fillet. Above the necking, a height of 
about one-third of a diameter is occupied by a fjongeries 
of three spreading or corbelling mouldings — a bead, an 


^ For explanation of terms see Plate IX. figs. 5 to 8, and glossary. 
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OTolo, and a torus — ^which are all appropriately carved. 
On these rests the parallelogramic block, on whose facM 
Are the volutes, and whose ends are concaved into what is 
technically termed a bolster to connect them. This part 
is about one-third of a diameter in height, and includes a 
rectilinear abacus, whose edges are moulded to an ovolo 
and carved with the egg and tongue ornament. The volutes 
are three-fifths of a diameter in depth, and extend in front 
to one diameter and a half ; and they are nearly a semi- 
diameter apart. The volutes and the flowing lines which 
connect them are represented in figs. 5 and 9, Plate XL 
The bolsters are fluted vertically with alternate fillets, on 
which are carved beads. An ornament composed of the 
honeysuckle with tendrils encircles the necking of the 
column. It must be remarked, that as the capitals are 
])arallelogramic, and present but two similar fronts, to 
preserve the appearance of volutes externally on all sides, 
the capitals of the columns at the external angles of porti- 
coes are diflerently arranged (compare figs. 15 and 1 6). The 
outer volute is bent out at an angle of 45*, and volutes are 
put on the end or side^front of the capital also, the outer one 
being the other side of the angular volute of the front. To 
suit the angle internally, the two volutes of the inner face 
are placed at right angles to each other : this is, however, 
at best but an awkward expedient, and need not be employed 
when a portico projects only one intercolumniation. All 
the Greek volutes are flat on the surface, except at Bassae, 
where the volutes are curved. 

The entablature, which is rather more than two diame- 
ters in height, is also divided into three parts, — architrave, 
frieze, and cornice, — which may be proportioned by divid- 
ing the whole height into five parts, four of which, as in 
the Doric, may be again equally divided between the 
architrave and frieze. The cornice, however, in the example 
referred to, does not occupy one-fifth of the entablature; but 
if it had a fillet over the upper moulding, whieh it appears 
to want, that would be just its proportion. If the archi- 
trave (fig. 8) be divided into nine parts, seven of them 
may be given to three equal fascias, which slightly project 
the one before the other; the first or lowest, which is ver- 
tical to the circumferential line of the inferior diameter, 
being covered by the second, and the second by the third. 
The remaining two-ninths form a band of mouldings cor- 
belling a broad fillet, which separates the architrave from 
the frieze; these mouldings are enriched. The frieze 
{fig. 7), which does not project quite so much as the lowest 
fascia of the architrave, is, in the Athenian examples, quite 
plain ; but it may be enriched with foliage, or made the re- 
ceptacle of sculpture in low relief. In two examples (one 
at Selinus, and another at Agrigentum) the frieze has 
the Doric triglyph. The cornice (fig. 6) projects from the 
face of the frieze rather more than as much as its whole 
height, and is composed of bed-mouldings, a corona, and 
crown-mouldings. The first are a carved bead and carved 
cyma-reversa, the former of which only occupies a portion 
•of the height of the cornice, as the planceer is cut up 
inwards, in the manner represented by dotted lines in the 
figure, to a sufficient depth for it ; the crown-mouldings, 
which consist of a carved ovolo above a carved bead, are 
Tather more than one-fourth of the whole cornice ; and 
the corona occupies the rest of its height, except that small 
portion given to the bead of the bed -mould. A fillet 

above the crown-mouldings, as already intimated, is cer- 
tainly necessary to complete the order and receive the 
antefixa^ as described in the Doric, for the flank of a 
temple. 

The pediments in the examples of Ionic are flatter than 
in those of the Doric, the angle made by the covering 
oornice with the base being, in a hexastyle, less than 14*. 
A vertical fillet, with a small moulding, equal in depth to 
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the two crown-mouldings of the cornice, covers them in 
the pediment, in the place of the cyma-recta or ovolo used 
in the Doric order. The intercolumniation differs in these 
examples ; in the one it is two diameters, and in the other 
three diameters and one-sixth. 

A much greater variety is found in the composition of 
the Ionic than of the Doric order. Indeed, the examples 
of the Athenian Acropolis alone have neckings.^ In all the 
others the shaft runs up to the corbelled mouldings which 
bed the block of the volutes, and the flutes fini^ under 
them. Neither have they a torus in that congeries, but 
a bead and ovolo alone, the latter projecting inconveniently 
under the pendent lines that connect the volutes, and thus 
the capital is not more than half a diameter in height. 

The Asiatic or the truly Ionian examples of this order are 
I far inferior to those above referred to. Their bases are 
I differently, and certainly less elegantly composed. They 
j are without hypotrachelia, as may have been inferred ; 

I they want the torus in the capital ; and, in most cases, 
instead of flowing, pendent lines, they have straight lines 
connecting the volutes. Their entablatures are not so 
finely proportioned, nor so delicately executed. The 
coronas want breadth, and the bed-moulds of the cornice 
are as much too heavy as those of Athens are perhaps too 
light. Indeed, upon the whole, they have more of the 
grossness of Eoman architecture than of the delicacy and 
elegance of Grecian, though the Ionian examples are sup- 
posed to be the models of those of Athens. In the cele- 
brated temple of Diana at Ephesus the columns present an 
almost unique example of the lower parts being sculptured. 
Fine specimens of these are now in the British Museum. 
The only instance known of sculptured columns is at Narga 
in Nubia. 

The width of the antse of the Ionic order is determined, 
as in the Doric, by the sofilt of the entablature ; and it 
will, of course, be exactly the same as, or rather less than, 
the inferior diameter of the column. It is slightly raised, 
too, from the face of the wall at the ends of which it stands. 
The base of the antee is, in one of the two examples of the 
Acropolis, a little deeper than that of the column, having 
a small projecting moulding between the lower torus and 
the floor; and the lower torus itself is reeded. In the 
other example there is no difference in the form and pro- 
portion of the antse and columnar bases, but both the tori 
are fluted horizontally, with beaded fillets between the 
flutes. The antes cap consists of a congeries of corbelling 
mouldings, nearly one-third of a diameter in height. It is 
divided into three nearly equal parts, the lowest of which 
is composed of a bead and an ovolo ; the second of another 
bead and a cyma-reversa, all carved ; and the third of a 
plain flat cavetto, with a narrow fillet and small crowning 
cyma-reversa, forming an abacus (fig. 11). The necking is 
like that of the capital, and is enriched in the same manner. 
The cap or cornice thus formed breaks round the projection 
of the antse, and is continued along the wall under the 
entablature the whole length of the building, or till it is 
impeded by some other construction ; and the base is 
continued in like manner. Attached columns have the 
voluted capital, but their base is that of the antse ; and it 
is detailed round them and along the wall to which they 
belong, as with the antse. It must be remembered, 
however, that the attached columns in the triple temple are 
about one- ninth less in diameter than those which are 
insulated, though they are similar in other respects, and 
have the same entablature. 


^ A curious example of the use of the beautiful necking ornament 
(as at the Erechtheum) occurs lu the gigantic monument in Algeria, 
called the tomb of the Christian Lady, whose date is supposed to be 
the Ist century B.C. It is evidently a rude copy of some sueh original 
as the above. 
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The back of die triple temple, between the attached 
columns, presents one of the only two examples in Qreek 
architecture of windows, the other being that of the 
temple of the Giants at Agrigentum. These are rather 
more than twice their width in height, and are narrower 
at the top than at the bottom. They rest on a broad, 
bold sill, which is equal in depth to two-sixths of the 
opening, and are surrounded externally by a congeries of 
mouldings, whicl^ with a plain fascia, constitute an archi- 
trave. This architrave is one-fourth the opening in width; 
it diminishes with the window, and in the same proportion, 
and is returned above in two knees, which are made verti- 
cal to its extreme point at the base. 

The Grecian Corinthian (Plate XII.) 

The traditionary tale Vitruvius relates regarding the in- 
vention of the Corinthian capital (about Cyiimachus and 
the basket on the grave of the Corinthian virgin), is the 
only reason for the name it bears. His account of the 
origin of this third species of columnar composition is even 
more absurd than what he gives of the other orders. He says 
that it was arranged “ to represent the delicacy of a young 
girl whose age rendeps her figure more pleasing and more 
susceptible of ornaments which may enhance her natural 
beauty.” With much more reason might the Doric be 
called the Corinthian order ; for, as previously stated, the 
oldest existing example of that style is at Corinth ; whereas 
there is nothing, either in ruins or authentic records, to 
prove that the latter was ever known in that city. Columns 
with foliated capitals are not of very early date in Greece; 
earlier examples exist in Asia Minor, and foliage adorns 
the capitals of columns in some of the Pharaonic monu- 
ments of Egypt. In the Assyrian sculptures, however, 
the Corinthian capital is clearly shown. The interior of 
the temple of Apollo Didymssus, at Miletus in Ionia, 
exhibits the earliest example of the acanthus leaf arranged 
round the drum of a capital in a single row, surmounted 
by the favourite honeysuckle ; but that edifice was con- 
structed about a century before Callimachus is understood 
to have lived. The only perfect columnar example in 
Greece itself of this species of foliated capital is of later 
^te than, and is a great improvement on, that of Miletus; 
it is the beautiful little structure called the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates at Athens. (Plate XIL figs. 1, 2, 3.) 
Specimens of square or antes capitals enriched with foliage 
are less uncommon in Greece than of circular or columnar 
capitals; but they are almost invariably found to have 
belonged to the interior of buildings, and not to have been 
used externally. In considering Greek architecture, it is 
necessary to b^r in mind that it ceases almost immediately 
after the subjection of Greece to the Roman power ; for 
though there are many edifices in that country in the style 
of columnar arrangement of which we are now speak- 
ing besides those referred to, they belong to Roman, not 
to Greek architecture. The earliest of them, perhaps, 
and certainly the least infiuenced by Roman taste, is the 
structure called the tower of the Winds, or of Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes, at Athens. The Agora, or Doric portico, as it 
is sometimes designated, in the same city, is a spurious ex- 
ample of Greek Doric, evidently executed under the Roman 
domination. 

The importance which the Greeks attached to a graduated 
stylobate, and the necessity of giving it a relevant proportion 
in a columnar ordinance, are shown in the building above 
mentioned, which is the only example of this order of 
Grecian origin remaining to us. Unlike the Doric and 
Ionic in its application, this order is represented in a small 
circular structure, restifig on a lofty square basement ; and 
yet, like those orders, it has a stylobate in receding courses 
(see Plate XIL fig. 3), and in pl^ too, corresponi&g with 
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the arrangement of the columns, and not with that of the 
substructure, — this furnishing further proof that the stylo- 
bate was considered a part of the columnar ordinance. 
The Corinthian column is ten diameters in height. The 
base is composed of a torus and fillet ; a scotia and another 
similar fillet, rather less than the former ; and a second 
torus or reversed ovolo, on which rests a third fillet basing 
the apophyge of the shah. The shaft diminishes with entasis 
to five-sixt^ of its diameter at the hypotrachelium, and, like 
that of thelonicorder, has twenty-four fiutes and fillets. The 
flutes are semi-ellipses, so deep as nearly to approach semi- 
circles, terminating at the bead in leaves, to which the fillets 
are stdks. The fillets are rather more than one-fourth the 
width of the flutes. The hypotrachelium is a simple channel 
or groove immediately under the capital. The capital itself 
is rather more than diameters in height; its core is a 
perfect cylinder, in bulk rather less than the superior 
diameter of the shaft. This is banded by a row of water 
leaves, whose profile is a flat cavetto, one-sixth of the whole 
height, and another of leaves of the acanthus, with flowered 
buttons attaching them to the cylinder. The latter have 
the contour of a cyma-recta, and occupy one-third of the 
whole capital. Rather more than another third is occupied 
by calices and tendrils, which latter support a honeysuckle 
against the middle of the abacus. This member is in 
plan a square whose angles are cut ofi* at 45**, and whose 
sides are deeply concaved. In profile it consists of a 
narrow fillet, an elliptical cavetto or reversed scotia, and 
another fillet surmounted by a small ovolo, or rather a 
moulding whose profile is the quadrant of an ellipse. In 
the entablature (which is diameters in height), the 
architrave is divided, like that of the Ionic order, into 
three equal fascias, which are not perpendicular, but 
incline inwards, so that their lower angles are all in the 
same vertical line ; this impends the surface of the shaft 
about one-third of the height from the base. The frieze 
is one plain band, slightly inclining inwards like the 
fascias of the architraves, and slightly projected beyond 
them. The cornice consists of a deep congeries of bed- 
mouldings, and a corona, with the accustomed small crown- 
mouldings and fillet. As in the Ionic cornice, additional 
height is given to the bed- moulds by undercutting the 
planceer. The cornice is surmounted by a cut fascia sup- 
porting honeysuckle antefixse, which may indeed be taken 
as a part of the order, as the solitary example in question 
presents it. 

Of Corinthian antae we have no examples, nor indeed 
have we of insulated columns; but as we find in the 
Ionic examples quoted that the attached columns are less 
in proportion to the entablature than those which are 
insulated, we may conclude that it would be the same 
with this, — thus reducing the entablature to two diameters, 
the ordinary average of that part in Greek columnar archi- 
tecture. 

The Caryatidee^ or Caryatic Order (Plate XII.) 

Besides the three species of columnar arrangement enu- 
merated above, the Greeks employed another in which 
statues of women occupied the place of columns. The 
origin of this order is furnished by Vitruvius in a stoiy 
which is as usual totally unsupported by history or ana- 
logy. Nevertheless it has fix^ the nomenclature, such 
figures being called Caryatides, and the arrangement the 
Caryatic order. The use of representations of human 
and other figures with or instead of columns is, however, 
common in Egypt and India; and to the former the 
Greeks were doubtless indebted for the idea, though they 
appear to have restricted its application to human female 
figures. Mr Gwilt infers from various facts connected 
with the worship of Diana Caryatis, “that the statues 
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called Caryatides were originally applied to or us^ about 
the temples of Diana; and instep of representing cap- 
tives or persons in a state of ignominy (according to 
die Vitruvian story), were in fact nothing more than the 
figures of the virgins who celebrated the worship of that 
g^dess.’’ 

Of these Caryatides there is but one existing example. 
It is the third portion of the triple temple in the Athenian 
Acropolis, and is a projection from the flank of the prin- 
cipal Ionic structure, formed by a stereobatic dado raised 
on the stylobate and antse-base mouldings, with a sur-base 
consisting of a carved bead and carved ovolo covered by 
a broad listel, with a narrow projecting fillet above it. 
On this rests a square plinth, supporting a draped female 
figure, on the hei^ of which there is imposed a circular 
moulded block, with a deep rectangular abacus, two-thirds 
of whose face is vertical, and the other third is a cavetto 
fillet, and small C 3 rma-reversa. The stereobate, including 
the moulded base of the temple, is about three-fourths 
the height of the statue pillar with its base and capital. 
The entablature is rather less than two-fifths of the same, 
but it consists of architrave and cornice alone, between 
which parts the height is nearly equally divided. Details 
will be understood by reference to Plate XII. figs. 4, 6, 6. 
This Caryatidean portico displays very clearly the arrange- 
ment of the ceiling, with its coffers or cassoons. Internally 
the architrave is plain two-thirds of its height; of the 
remaining third rather more than one-half is a plain, 
slightly projected fascia ; the other half is occupied by a 
carved bead and ovolo. In the absence of a frieze the 
ceiling rests on this, and is divided by carved beads into 
panels, which are deeply coffered, and diminished by three 
horizontal moulded fascias. 

Of Grecian Moulding^ and OmammU. 

Greek architecture is distinguished for nothing more 
than for the grace and beauty of its mouldings ; and it may 
be remarked of them generally that they are eccentric, and 
not regular curves. (Plate XIII.) They must be drawn, for 
they cannot be described or struck ; so that though they 
may be called circular, or elliptical, it is seldom that they 
are reaUy so, and if they are, it is evidently the result of 
chance, and not of design. Hence all attempts to give 
rules for striking mouldings are worse than useless ; the 
hand alone, directed by good taste, can adapt them to their 
purpose, and give them the spirit and feeling which render 
them effective and pleasing. 

The leading outline of Greek moulding is the gracefully 
flowing cyma. This will, indeed, be found to enter into 
the composition of almost everything that diverges from a 
right line ; and even combinations of mouldings are fre- 
quently made with this tendency. It is concave above and 
convex below, or the reverse ; and though a long and but 
slightly fleeted line appears to connect two quickly-curving 
ends, it will always be found that the convexity and the 
concavity are in exactly the same curve, so that if the 
moulded surface were reversed, and the one made to 
assume the place, it would also have the appearance, of the 
other, and the effect would be the same. It is, in fact, the 
Hogarthian line of beauty ; and it is not a little singular 
that Hogarth, in his well-known Analym of Beauty^ 
although he did not know, and indeed could not have 
known, the contours of Greek architectural mouldings, 
has given the principle of them, and, under his line of 
beauty, has described many of the finest Greek forms, 
rhe ]^man and Italian mouldings were called Greek in 
iis day, and he assumed them to be so ; but they evidently 
lo not agree with his theory, whereas, in principle, the 
low well-known Greek forms do most completely. 

The cyma-recta is generally found to be more upright 
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and lesStleeply fleeted than the cyma-reversa; it is almost 
always the profile of enrichments on flat surfaces, of foliage, 
of the covering moulding of pediments, of the undercut or 
hooked mouldings in antes caps, the overhanging not affect- 
ing the general principle ; and it pervades, as we have said, 
fleeted architectural lines generally, whether horizontal or 
vertical The cyma-reversa has all the variety of inflection 
that its opposite possesses, but the line connecting its two 
ends is, for the most part, more horizontal, and its curves 
are deeper. It pervades many architectural combinations, 
but is most singularly evinced in the composition of the 
Greek Doric capital, which is a perfect cyma-reversa, with 
the ends slightly but sharply fleeted, as it flows out of the 
shaft below, and turns in under the abacus above. This 
may not be obvious, from the annulets dividing the cyma 
into an ovolo and a cavetto, but the principle is clear. ^ 
The cyma is the governing outline in the congeries of 
mouldings in bases also, as may be noticed in the Ionic and 
Corinthian examples quoted and referred to. 

An ovolo is but the upper half of a cyma-reversa, even 
when it is used as a distinct moulding, and unconnected 
with the waving form. The name expresses its apparent 
rather than its real tendency ; for its contour is not that 
of an egg in any section, though the ornament which is 
carved on it, when used as a running moulding, is formed 
like an egg ; and from that the moulding was named. 

The upper torus of a base forms, with the escape or 
apophyge of the shaft, a perfect cyma, and the scotia and 
lower torus do the same ; so that the torus and scotia are 
referable to the same principle when in composition, and 
they are not found together except in the combination 
referred to. 

The bead is an independent moulding, varying in con- 
tour ; but it is generally the larger segment of a circle. It 
is used, however, sometimes to mask the waving form, and 
sometimes to separate it. 

The cavetto, or simple hollow, is part of a cyma also, as 
has been shown ; but it is also applied independently to 
obviate a sharp angle, or to take from the formality of a 
vertical line, as in the abaci of Ionic antae caps. Its form, 
nevertheless, is not the segment of a circle, for the upper 
part of a cavetto is the most fleeted, and it falls below 
almost into a straight line. 

There is a hooked moulding common in Greek archi- 
tecture, particularly in the Doric ant® caps, which is tech- 
nically called the hawk’s-beak. It is a combination of 
curves which cannot be described in words; but it has 
been already referred to in speaking of the cyma-recta^ 
which is brought into its composition. This hawk’s-beak 
is a completely Gothic moulding, and throws a very bold, 
clear shadow. It is used generally to the ant® ; and the 
fact that these were for the most part under the shadow 
of the peristyle, furnishes good reason for the employment 
of such a moulding. 

The cyma-recta is never found carved, nor sunk within 
itself ; but it sometimes has the honeysuckle, or some other 
ornament of the kind, wrought on it in relief, particularly 
when used as the covering moulding — the cymatium — or a 
pediment. The enrichment of the cyma-reversa consists 
of a contrasted repetition of its own contour meeting in a 
broad point below, and joining by a circular line above, 
making a sort of tongued or leafed ornament, whose 
surface is inflected horirontally also. Between the leaves 
a dart-formed tongue is wrought, extending from the 
circular flexure above to the bottom of the moulding, whose 
contour it takes in front alone. As this would not mitre 
or join well on the angles of the cyma, a honeysuckle is 

* The presence of the cyma in the Doric capital was, we believe, 
first pointed out by Mr. T. L. Donaldson, in a sapplementary volume 
to Stuart’s Athens, 
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{[lucefullj btroduced in the manner shown in Plate XIIL 
This enrichment is not wrought in relief on the mould- 
ing, but is carved into it, so that the surfaces of the parts 
of the ornament alone retain the full outline of the cyma. 
The ovolo is enriched with what is called the egg and dart 
ornament This will be best understood by reference to 
the plate. Its angles also are made with a honeysuckle, 
and the inflections are made in the moulding itself. The 
torus is sometimes enriched with the interlaced ornament 
called the guillochos ; this, too, is cut into the moulding 
itself. We have no Greek example of an enriched scotia, 
and from its form and position, which, to be effective, must 
be below the eye, it hardly seems susceptible of ornament 
which could operate beneficially. The bead is carved in 
spheres or slightly prolate spheroids, with two thin rings 
or buttons, dilated at their axes, placed vertically between 
them. A cavetto is not enriched at all, nor is the hawk’s- 
beak, except by painting, which does not appear to have 
been an uncommon mode of enriching mouldings among 
the Greeks; that is, the ornament was painted on the 
moulded surface instead of being carved into it. Fascias 
are also found enriched by painted running ornaments, 
such as the fret or meander, the honeysuckle, and the lotus. 
Sometimes plain colour was given to a member, to heighten 
the effect it was intended to produce. Ornaments were 
also painted and gilt on the coffered panels of ceilings. 
Sculptuwsd The few examples which exist of sculptured ornament 
>mftixient8. straight surfaces exhibit varieties of nearly the same com- 
binations as those last mentioned, — the honeysuckle, with 
the lotus, and sometimes a variety of itself, on scrolls, 
either throwing out tendrils, or plain. This is found on 
the necking of the Ionic columns of the Athenian Acropolis, 
and on those of their antse, continuing along under the 
congeries of mouldings, as previousl}’ described. The 
varieties of foliage used in the enrichments of Greek 
architecture are few, and will be found generally exemplified 
in the Corinthian capital of the choragic monument of 
Lysicrates, and in the rich acroteral pedestal or stem of the 
same edifice, than which we possess no more elaborate 
specimen of foliated enrichment of the Greek school. 
There exist many specimens of architectural ornament on 
vases and fragments, in marble and terra-cotta, in which 
human figures, both male and female, are composed, with 
a greater variety of foliage than is generally found in 
Greek architectural works; and many of the beautiful 
marble and bronze utensils discovered in Herculaneum 
and Pompeii have enrichments obviously of Greek origin, 
from which, as well as from the specimens of ornament on 
positive architectural monuments, we may judge of their 
productions generally, as well as acquire or imbibe some- 
thing of the fine taste which originated them. It will be 
remarked at once that Greek ornamentation is quite con* 
ventional, and that the plain scroll forms its main feature. 
The leaf-work is clasped round it, and helps to fill up the 
aurface, and pleasingly vary the outline, but the scroll is 
prominent throughout. Then there is a peculiarity in the 
mode of carving the ornamentation. The scroll is not 
rounded off, as in the Roman, like the branch of a tree, but 
stands squarely and sharply out from the surface, so m to 
throw a well-defined sharp shadow. So with the foliage, 
whose leaves also, in place of having the rounded section 
used by the Romans, are cut sharply either with a square 
or triangular section, giving again a strong contrast of light 
and shade. 

It may be inferred from some existing edifices, particu- 
larly the choragic monuments, that the Doric columnar 
style was not used by the Greeks except for the temples 
of the gods and some of their accessories. But whether 
Him arose — if the feeling really did exist-— from the 
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sanctity of its character, in consequence of that appropria- 
tion, or from the difficulty of moulding it to general 
purposes, cannot be determined. It is very certain, 
however, that the few structures which do exist of Greek 
I origin, not of a religious character, are either Ionic or 
Corinthian, or a mixture of one of them with some of the 
features of the Doric; and in all Greece and the Grecian 
colonies, except Ionia, there are very few examples of 
religious edifices not of the Doric order, and none which 
are of the Corinthian. 

Like the arcliitecture of Egypt, that of Greece is known Regularlt 
to us principally by means of its sacred monuments, ando^theDoi 
from them is deduced almost all we know of its principles. 

The Doric temples of the Greeks are uniform in plan, and 
differ only in arrangement and proportion, according to their 
size ; for every part depends on the same modulus. It has 
been said that if the dimensions of a single column, and the 
proportion the entablature should boar to it, were given to 
two individuals acquainted with the style, with directions 
to compose a hexastyle peripteral temple, or one of any 
other description, they would produce designs exactly 
similar in size, arrangement, features, and general propor- 
tions, differing only, if at all, in the relative proportions 
of minor parts, and slightly, perhaps, in the contour of 
some of the mouldings. This can only be the case with 
the Doric, and it arises from tho intercolumniation being 
determined by the arrangement of tho frieze with triglyphs 
and metopes ; the frieze bearing a certain proportion in the 
entablature to the diameter of the column, and so on, in 
such a manner that the most perfect harmony is preserved 
between all the parts. Thus (Plato IX. fig. 1) the column is 
so many of its diameters in height ; it diminishes gradually 
from the base upwards, with a slightly con vexed tendency 
or swelling downwards ; and is superimposed by a caj)ital 
proportioned to it, and coming within its height. The 
entablature is so many diameters high also, and is divided, 
according to slightly varying proportions, into three parts 
— architrave, frieze, and cornice. A triglyph bearing a 
certain proportion to the diameter of the column is drawn 
immediately over its centre; the metope is then set off 
equal to the height of the frieze ; another triglyph is 
drawn, which hangs over the void; then a metope as 
before; and a second triglyph, tho centre of which is the 
central line for another column ; and so on to the number 
required, which, in a front, will be four, six, eight, or ten 
columns, as the case may be, the temple being tetrastyle, 
hexastyle, octastyle, or decastyle ; and on the flanks twice 
the number of those on the front and one more, counting 
the columns at the angles both ways. Thus, if the rules 
be strictly followed, a hexastyle temple will have thirteen 
columns on each flank, an octastyle seventeen, and so on. 

It must be observed, however, that to ease the columns at 
the angles, they are not plac^ so that the triglyph over 
them shall impend their centre as the others, but are set in 
towards the next columns, so far that a line let fall from 
the outer edge of the triglyph will touch the circumferential 
line of the column at the base, or at its greatest diameter. 

It has been generally thought that the object in this 
disposition was to bring the triglyph to the extreme angle, 
to obviate the necessity of a half-metope there ; and many 
imitators have puzzled themselves to no avail to effect it 
without contracting the intercolumniation or elongating the 
first metope; though it is perfectly obvious that the 
intention of the Greek architects was to ease the columns 
in those important situations of a part of their burden, and 
for no such purpose as Vitruvius and his disciples have 
thought Indeed, this has been a problem to the whole 
school, which their master proposed, and which they have 
settled only by putting a half-metope beyond the outer 
triglyph, thus preserving the intercolumniation equal, but 
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rendering the quoins more infirm, or perhaps less stable 
than the Greek architects judiciously thought they should 
be. Besides contracting the intercoJumniation, the Greeks 
also made the comer columns a little larger than the rest, 
thus counteracting in every way the danger that might 
accrue to them, or to the structure through them, from 
their exposed and partly unconnected situation. The 
graduated pyramidal stylobate on which the structure rests 
also bears a certain proportion to the standard which is 
measure of all the rest ; and so every part is determined by 
the capacity of the sustaining power. ^ Though the Doric 
order thus possesses, as it were, a self-proportioning power, 
which will secure harmony in its composition under any 
circumstances, yet skill and taste in the architect are 
necessary to determine, in every instance, the number of 
diameters the column shall have in height, and to assign 
according to that the height of the entablature. Accord- 
ing to Vitruvius the colonnades were spaced out according 
to one or other of the following arrangements of the inter- 
columniations : — 

Pycnostyle, H diameters ajiart and 10 high. 

Systyle, 2“ „ „ ^ „ 

Eustylo, 2J ,, ,, about SJ „ 

Diastyle, 3 ,, „ „ 

Arseostyle, 4 ,, ,, 8 ,, 

But these rules, like many others of this author, seem to 
have been imaginary. 


mnar The temples are described, according to their external 
Jge- arrangement, as being either in antis (t>., with two columns 
between two antaj), prostyle (with columns in front), amphi- 
prostyle (with columns both in front and rear), peripteral 
(with a single row of columns at flanks os well as at ends), 
dipteral (with a double row of columns at flanks), or 
pseudo-dipteral (in which the inner range of columns in 
the peripteral is omitted). The columnar arrangement in 
antis is not common in Greek architecture, though there 
are examples of it, generally of the Doric order. The inner 
porticoes, or pronaoi, of perii)teral temples are, for the 
most part, placed in antisy as may be seen by reference to 
the examples in which columns stand between the antss. 
The Ionic temples of Athens are the principal examples of 
the simple prostyle. They may be called apteral, if it be 
necessary to distinguish them from peripteral, as the latter 
are j)rostylar; but the former term alone is sufficient. 
Neither does Greek architecture present more than one 
example, and that is at Athens also, of an amphiprostyle, 
except in the same peripteral structures, which are also 
amphiprostylar. Almost all the Doric temples are peri- 
pteral, and being peripteral, they are, as a matter of course, 
amphiprostylar, as has been just remarked; so that the 
former term alone is used in describing an edifice of that 
kind, with the numeral which expresses the number of 
columns in each of its prostyles. There are but two 
known examples of Greek antiquity of a pseudo-peri- 
pteral structure — the gigantic fane of Jupiter Olympius at 
Agrigentum, and the nine-columned edifice at Peestum. 
The former is not even prostyle, for the columns on its 
fronts are attached, as well as those on its flanks. The 
dipteral arrangement is found at Selinus, in an octastyle 
temple; and in some coses the porticoes of peripteral 
temples have a pseudo-dipteral projection, though no per- 
fect example of the pseudo-dipteral exists. 

The Doric order was never used by the Greeks in mere 
prostyles ; consequently there is no Doric temple of the 
tetrastyle arrangement, for it is incompatible with the peri- 

^ We oaDDot discover that the elevation of the pediment depended 
eo immediately on the common standard, though in the best examples 
the tympanum will be found to be about one diameter and a half in 
height 
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pteral, the tetrastyle examples which do exist being all Ionia 
Athens itself, containing a Doric tetraprostyle, may seem to 
contradict this ; but in speaking of Greek architecture, we 
exclude all the examples, even in Greece itsdf, which were 
executed under the Roman dominion, for they bear the 
Roman impress ; and among these is the portico referred 
to. With very few exceptions, all the Doric temples of 
the Greeks are hexastyle. Their queen, however, the 
unmatched Parthenon, is octastyle ; and the pseudo-peri- 
pteral fane of Jupiter Olympius at Agrigentum, just referred 
to, presents the singular arrangement, heptastyle. The 
misi^apen monument called the Basilica, at Paestum, the 
Thersites of its style, has a front of nine columns, or an 
enneastyle arrangement. The temples of Jupiter Olympius 
at Athens, and of Apollo at Branchidae, had each a front 
of ten columns. 

It may be here remarked in support of the opinion we 
have given as to the authority of Vitruvius, that, accord- 
ing to him, peripteral temples have on each flank twice 
the number of intercolumniations they have in front, — 
thus giving to a hexastyle eleven, to an octastyle fifteen 
columns, and so on, — whereas in the Greek temples this is 
never the case, for they always have more. The best examples 
have two, some have only one, but many have three, and 
in one instance there are four, more intercolumniations in 
flank than in front. The famous temple at Ephesus, re- 
cently disinterred by Mr Wood, has seven intercolumnia- 
tions in front, and nineteen on the flanks. Again, he limits 
the internal hypsethral arrangement to those structures 
which are externally decastyle and dipteral, though an 
j example, he says, existed in Greece of an octastyle hypae- 
thros, and that was a Roman structure. Now the Parthe- 
non is an octastyle hypsethros ; but all the other hypsethral 
temples, both in Greece and her colonies, are hexastyles, 
except, perhaps, the octastyle-dipteral at Selinus, and there 
is no evidence that the Greeks ever constructed a decastyle- 
dipteral temple, except that of Apollo Didymseus at Bran- 
chidae. 

A Greek temple, whose columnar arrangement is simply 
in antis, whether distyle or tetrastyle, consists of pronaos 
and naos or cella. A tetraprostyle may have behind it a 
pronaos and naos. An amphiprostyle has, in addition to 
the preceding, a posticum, but is not understood to have a 
second entrance. The porticoes of a peripteral temple are 
distinguished as the porticus and posticum, and the lateral 
ambulatories are incorrectly called peristyles. It may, 
indeed, be here suggested, that as the admixture of Latin 
with Greek terms in the description of a Grecian edifice 
cannot be approved of, it would, perhaps, be better to 
apply the term stoa to the colonnaded platform or ambitus 
altogether, and distinguish the various parts of it by the 
addition of English suljectives; or the common term portico 
would be quite as well with front, back, and side, or lateral, 
prefixed, as the case may be. Within the back and front 
stoas or porticoes, then, a peripteral temple has similar 
arrangements in antis, which are relatively termed the pro- 
naos and opisthodomus, with an entrance only from the 
former; unless there should exist, as there does in the 
Parthenon, a room or chamber within the opisthodomus, 
supposed to be the treasury, in which case a door opens 
into it from the latter. Besides these, a Greek temple 
consists only of a cell in those which are cleithral, and of 
a naos, whieffi is divided into nave and aisles, to use modem 
ecclesiastical terms, in an hypsethral temple. 

In comparing the Greek temple with the Egyptian, a 
marked difference at once appears. The cella is the nucleus 
of both. But whereas the Egyptian was almost hidden with- 
in a series of chambers for priests, and surrounded by 
enormous enclosed courts, the Greek was made the one pro- 
minent object, and the subject of the highest efforts of art 
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Nothing was allowed to interfere with it or to abate its 
redominance. The tjmpan was the place in which the 
ighest efforts of the sculptor were placed, the purest 
example of it being at the Parthenon. At iEgina the 
figures were entirely detached. Above the pediment at 
the top, and at the sides, were some very beautiful orna- 
ments— the acroteria. These were in so prominent a 
position, and so delicately carved, that very few remains 
of them are left to us. The roofs were covered with thin 
slabs, or tiles, of marble, and the ends of the ribs, which 
covered their joints, were ornamented with antefizse, form- 
ing a graceful finish to the flanks. These were mostly of 
marble, but at iEgina they were of terra-cotta. Further, 
in order to discharge the water from the gutters, were lions’ 
heads, the original of our gurgoyles. The gutters them- 
selves were made on the top member of the cornice. It is 
singular that we have no accurate description of the interior 
of a temple, nor any information as to how it was ceiled 
or lighted. We know that the cella had often a row of 
columns round it internally, and that upon this row was a 
second, as at the temples of Ceres at Eleusis, Minerva at 
Tegea, Neptune at Piestum, and Jupiter at ^gina. At 
the temple of the Giants at Agrigentum a row of figures 
took the place of the upper columns. We may fairly sup- 
pose, then, that the first row supported a gallery much 
as in our Triforia. But as to the roof there is more dif- 
ficulty. The span would be too great for flat marble 
beams, and would have a very poor and depressing efifect. 
To obviate this difficulty Mr Fawkener suggests that the 
ceilings were arched, and a medal which shows the temple 
of J uno at Samos certainly appears to favour this theory. 
But another difficulty remains, viz., as to the light, for 
there were no windows ; and the only light, therefore, if 
no other access for it were made, would have been through 
the doorway itself, deeply buried behind a massive portico. 
Vitruvius alludes to this in his third book, where ho de- 
scribes a hypsethral temple as being ** tecto et sub divoj* 
But he states himself that this arrangement was rare, and 
if the cella was really in any case open to the sky, one can 
scarcely imagine how the delicate statues of ivory and gold 
could have been protected from the weather. At Bassse 
some remains of roof tiles have been found, the centre part 
of which were open, and might thus have formed small 
openings for light. But the difficulty as to the statues 
remains, Mr Fergusson’s solution of the problem is very 
ingenious, and so satisfactory that it seems to require 
only some reference to his arrangement in any of the old 
sculptures or writers to make it generally received. He 
supposes that the inner columns supported a sort of clere- 
story, formed by a channel on each side along the roof. 
This would give an excellent light, and the statues could 
easily be protected. This theory does not fulfil Vitruvius’s 
description “ sine tectOy* but he is generally so inaccurate in 
his references to Greek work that this objection does not 
seem to be very formidable. 

According to the rules of Vitruvius, all temples should 
face east and west, and the door should be to the west ; 
but in reality the doors in Ionia, Attica, and Sicily were 
to the east. The temple at Bassse faces north and south, 
but it has a side door also. The temple was usually 
approached by a flight of steps, of an uneven number, 
so that the worshipper might place his right foot on the 
first step, and again on the temple floor. The ceilings 
of the porticoes and colonnades were formed by great 
beams of marble, and the spaces of the intercolumns were 
thus limited. This appears to be the reason for the 
closed colonnade of the temple of the Giants at Agri- 
gentum, as the spaces between the columns, if open, as 
usual, would have been too wide to be spanned by a flat 
beam. 
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The only pure Greek architectural works besides temples Propyls 
that remain to us, and of which we have certain informar 
tion, are propylma^ choragic monuments, and theatres. 

The propylmum, or propylesa, as applied to the Acropolis 
of Athens, is the entrance or gateway through the wall of 
the peribolus. It consists of a Doric hexaprostyle portico 
internally, with a very singular arrangement of its columns, 
the central intcrcolumniation being ditriglyph. This was 
done, probably, to allow a certain procession to pass, which 
would have been incommoded by a narrower space. Within 
the portico there is a deep recess, similar to the pronaos in 
a temple, but without columns in antis ; a wall pierced 
with five doorways, corresponding to the intercolumnia- 
tions of the portico, close to the entrance ; and beyond it is 
a vestibule, divided into three parts by two rows of three 
Ionic columns, and forming an outer portico, fronted exter- 
nally by a hexaprostyle exactly similar to that on the outside. 

Bight and left of it, and setting out aboutone intercolumnia- 
tion of the portico from its end columns, at right angles, are 
two small triastyle porticoes in antL% with chambers behind 
them These have been called temples, but most probably 
they were nothing more than porters’ lodges or guard-houses. 

The whole structure, though extremely elegant and possess- 
ing many beauties, is not a good architectural composition : 
the unequal intcrcolumniation detracts from its simplicity 
and harmony. The use of Ionic columns in a Doric 
ordinance is equally objectionable; and their elevation 
from the floor of the portico on insulated pedestals is even 
worse, though their intention is obvious; and without 
raising them, the coiling might have been too low, or they 
must have been mode taller. The uneven style of the 
small temples or lodges is not pleasing, even though they 
be taken as flank and not as front compositions; and, 
moreover, their entablature abuts indefinitely against the 
walls of the larger structure, both internally and externally, 
to the total destruction of the harmony of the general 
composition. Indeed, the unequal heights of the entablature 
of the greater ordinance involves a fault which would 
require more than all the beauties of detail and harmony 
of proportion to countervail, if it were not impossible to 
embrace them in one view. 

The choragic monument of Lysicrates (or Lantern of Choragic 
Demosthenes), at Athens (Plate XII.), is a small structure, *nonu- 
consisting of an elegant quadrangular basement or podium, *"®*^^®* 
which is more than two-fifths of the whole height, sur- 
mounted by a cyclostyle of six Corinthian columns, 
attached to, and projecting rather more than one-half from 
a wall which perfects the cylinder up to the top of their 
shafts, where it forms a stand for tripods the height of the 
capital. A characteristic entablature rests on the columns, 
and receives a tholus or dome, which is richly ornamented, 
and terminates in a foliated and heliced acroterium. To 
this Stuart has added dolphins as supporters, and has 
placed on the summit a tripod, which was the prize in the 
choragic festival; thus completing, perhaps, the most 
beautiful composition in its style ever executed. In 
Vitruvian language, the arrangement of this edifice would 
be called monopteral ; but it is more correctly cyclostylar, 
or, perhaps, because of the wall or core, it may be termed 
a pseudo or attached cyclostyle. The basement of this 
monument is eminently bold and simple, admirably 
proportioned to the rest of the structure, and harmonising 
perfectly with it. The columnar ordinance is the only 
perfect specimen of the style in existence of pure Greek 
origin. It has never been surpassed, and is, perhaps, 
unequalled. The most exquisite harmony reigns through- 
out its composition ; it is simple without being poor, and 
rich without being meretricious. 

Totally different in style and arrangement, and far 
inferior in merit, is the chorasic monument of Thrasvllus. 
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It bean, however, the impress of the Grecian mind. This 
composition is merely a front to a cave, consisting of three 
pilasters, proportion^ and moulded like Doric antse, and 
supporting an entablature similar in style, but too shallow 
to harmonise with them. Above the entablature there is 
an attic or parapet, divided into three compartments 
horizontally. The two external form tablets, with a 
cornice or impost on them; and the central is composed of 
tliree receding courses, on the summit of which is seated a 
draped human figure, whether male or female, in its 
mutilated state, is not determinable. The entablature has 
laurel wreaths instead of trigly])hs in the frieze, and it 
would appear as if the absence of the triglyph had deranged 
the whole composition. The tw'O outer pilasters are of good 
proportion, and the architrave is well proportioned to them; 
but the frieze and cornice are both too narrow, and the 
spaces between the pilasters, equivalent to intercolumnia- 
tions, are too wide. The third ])ilastcr, itself inharmonious, 
is absurdly narrow, and, standing immediately under the 
statue, evidently to support it, its meagreness is the more 
obvious and striking. In spite of all this, the general out- 
line of the structure is simple and pleasing ; the detail is 
elegant, and the execution spirited and effective. This 
little monument is, however, a proof that the Greeks were 
not at all times so excellent in architectural compositions 
as in the self-composing Doric temples, and in the choragic 
monument of Lysicrates; and to this evidence may be 
added that of the triple temple in the Acropolis of Athens, 
already described. 

irech- In concluding this notice as to temples, we must now 
allude to one example, very beautiful in itself, but an excej)- 
tion to all rules — the Erechtheum at Athens. It consists of 
an Ionic hexaprostyle in front (Plate XI. fig. 1), resting on 
a bold, continuous, and well-proportioned stylobate, and 
forming the entrance to a parallelogramic cello, but, from 
all that has yet been discovered, without a pronaos in antis. 
The back front consists of four columns, like those of the 
portico, attached in antis / and the flanks ore broad and 
bold, crowned by the well-proportioned and chaste entab- 
lature, with the enriched congeries of mouldings and i 
running ornament of the antss under it. In the absence 
of a pronaos to give depth to the portico, the composition I 
was defective, but otherwise simple and liarmonious. It 
was enlarged by the attachment of a tetraprostyle to one 
of its sides, Ionic certainly, like that in front, but different 
both in manner and in size ; beautiful in itself, but a blot 
on the main building, wdth which it harmonises in no one 
particular, for the apex of its pediment only reaches to 
the cornice of the other. In a similar situation, against 
the other side, is attached a similar arrangement of Carya- 
tides, a tetraprostyle of female figures raised on a lofty 
basement, and yet not reaching to the entablature of the 
main building — according in no one particular either with 
it or with the portico on the other side, and altogether 
forming one of the most heterogeneous compositions to be 
found in ancient art. 

Tombs. — These, the grandest structures next to the 
temples in Egypt, present little worthy of notice in Greece 
proper; but in the colonies there are several of considerable 
importance. The grandest are in Caria and Lycia, to some 
of which, constructed much after the ancient outlines of the 
Lycian, dm., reference has already been made. The most 
singular of the pure Greek tombs are cut in the face of the 
solid rock, not in the forms of the ancient rock-cut tombs, 
but much resembling those of the temple. 

The rock-cut tombs, as, at Telmissus (Lycia), 
usually have a portico of columns in antis^ with one or 
more chambers tehind. In one example these are about 
12 feet by 9 feet, and 6 feet high. 

Most of the columns are Ionic, few being Doric. In one 
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case, the whole tomb, which is 18 feet 6 inches deep, has 
been quite detached, the whole excavation bebg 26 feet 
deep from the 
face of the rock. 

Many of these 
tombs present 
curious ex- 
amples of wood- 
en details imi- 
tated in stone, 
c.pr., the doors 
areoften exactly 
like those of 
wood, the panels, 
nails, knockers, 

&c., being copied 
in stone. 

Of a totally 
different class is 
a tomb at Cni- 
dus, in Caria, dis- 
covered by Mr 
C. T. Newton. 

It consists of a 
square, low base- 
ment resting on 
four steps, and 
carrying four en- 
gaged Doric columns, with a cornice over the whole, being 
about 31 feet square on the basement. Above the cornice 
arc gradini, forming a sort of pyramid of steps, having at 
the summit a lion, 
now in the Biitish 
Museum. “Inside 
was a beehive- 
shaped chamber, 
with vaulting simi- 
lar to that of the 
treasury of Atreus 
at Mycene, and 
with eleven smaller 
cells radiating from 
its circumference” 

(Newton). Itssup- 
])osed date is about 
396 B.c. 

More beautiful in 
detail is the tomb 
known as the 
Trophy, discovered 
by Sir C. Fellows, 
at Xanthus. It 
consists of a peri- 
style of fourteen 
Ionic columns, 
standing on a high 
basement about 33 
feet by 22, which has, to all appearance, no access to it. 
In the centre, behind the columns, is a cella apparently 
solid also. The date usually given to this is about 540. 
But the edifice seems to be somewhat too refined in detail 
for this time, and another date assigned to it, viz., about 
385, appears to be more likely. This would be about 
half-way, m point of time, between the Erechtheum and 
the temple «t Friene. 

More curious, though less elegant, is another tomb at 
Mylasa, in Caria, which has a high, square basement with 
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Fig. 45. — Lion Tomb at Cnidus, Caria. 


' Figs. 44 and 45 are taken from Newton’s Travels and Diseomus 
in the Levant, by kind permission of the author. 
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a chamber in it. Over this, on each face, are two columns 
in antis, with entablature, the space between the columns 
being quite clear. Over the cornice are placed great stone 
beams, anglewise ; on these, others, again, crosswise ; so 
that the bearing is rapidly diminished, and a rough sort of 
dome formed, resembling those so often found in India. 
But of all Greek tombs the grandest was that of Mausolus, 
at Halicarnassus, in Caria, one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world, which has given its name to all succeeding 
great tombs. Its date is about 352 b.c., Mausolus having 
died in 353. It was erect until the 10th century. Since 
then it has been so utterly ruined that there was doubt as 
to its actual site. This was indicated by Professor Donald- 
son; and in 1857, Mr Newton discovered the actual 
remains. “It consisted of a lofty basement, on which 
stood an oblong Ionic edifice surrounded by thirty-six 
Ionic columns, and surmounted by a pyramid of twenty- 
four steps. The whole structure, 140 feet in height, was 
crowned by a chariot group in white marble, on which, 
probably, stood Mausolus himself ” (Newton). The size of 
the basement was 114 feet by 92. A considerable number 
of the fragments are now in the British Museum. The 
name of the architect was Pythius, and the sculpture, with 
which the edifice was richly adorned, was executed by four 
celebrated sculptors, of whom we may especially particu- 
larise Scopas, as he was also the architect of the celebrated 
temple of Tegea. 

Theatres. THEATRES. — The Greek theatre deserves a short notice. 

It was entirely different from ours, having neither pit, boxes, 
nor roof, except the usual velarium, as a protection frotn 
the sun. Its plan was somewhat more than a semicircle, 
having seats cut out of the side of some hill convenient for 
the purpose. Round the top was a colonnade, and at the 
back of the stage was the scena. This and the colonnade 
combined in an artistic way, must have formed a very 
effective composition. At first the theatres were of wood; 
the first of stone, at Athens, having been built, it is said, 
about the middle of the 4th century. Vitruvius makes 
some very singular statements as to the acoustic details 
of the theatres, but they have not been verified, and are 
not, in fact, quite understood. The theatres at Argos and 
Ephesus were 450 and 600 feet in diameter respectively, 
whereas Covent Garden Theatre, London, including the 
corridors, is only 100 feet. 

Private HOUSES, &c. — No remains exist of the domestic structures 

liouses. Qf Greeks, It may be taken for granted that the 
houses were less extensive than those of the Romans, as 
they were a poorer and less luxurious people; but the 
exquisite beauty of form and decoration which pervades 
every article of Greek origin, whether coin, medallion, 
vase, implement of war or husbandry, or even the meanest 
article of domestic or personal use, is evidence of the 
fine taste with which their mansions must have been fur- 
nished. 

Portifica FoRTincATioNS,— We have large remains of fortifica- 

tioM. tions in Lycia, though few in Greece proper. They are 
not so picturesque as the mediajval, nor, we may say, as 
the Assyrian. They were massively built of masonry, with 
square towers at intervals, furnished sometimes with a 
pediment, sometimes with battlements. The doors and 
windows on the upper floor are still found at Alinda, in 
Caria. The Greek shield was often sculptured as hung 
on the walls. A bas-relief from Pinara, in Lycia, gives a 
complete sketch of the walls, with circular-topped battle- 
ments, a postern gate, and various openings, all square- 
headed ; and a door is shown panelled, like our doors. 

Building In the construction of their edifices the Greeks seldom, 

naterials. [[ recourse to foreign materials— the stone used 

in their temples being almost invariably from the nearest 

AAnvAniAnf nna.rnMi annnIiAd it. nf BiiffiniAntlv ornni) 
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quality. The structures of Athens are built of marble, 
from the quarries of Pentelicus, and those of Agrigentum, 
of a fossil conglomerate which the place itself furnished. 

R^sumA — T aking now a rapid view of what we owe to R^sum^, 
the Greeks as architects, we may assume that the invention 
of columnar architecture is due to the Assyrians; but 
how far this had advanced before the Greeks began to 
practise it, we cannot as yet exactly determine. There 
is no doubt, however, that it owed to the Greeks the 
greater part of its beautiful and delicate details. Some 
of the finest examples of these are to be found at Athens 
in the Theseum, Parthenon, Propylsea, and Erechtheum, 
ranging in date from 469 to 409 b.o. Not only do we 
find there the most beautiful mouldings and other orna- 
ments, but the moat refined methods of obviating the 
minute defects in outline supposed to be caused by 
optical illusion. The lines of the shafts, for instance, in 
place of being perfectly straight, were slightly expanded 
between the base and necking, so as to form a very delicate 
curve (entasis). The apparent depression of the top of the 
cornice, supposed to be caused by the extra weiglit in the 
centre of the pediment, was obviated by curving the cornice 
so that the centre part was the highest. The steps were 
curved in a similar way. Then the whole of the columns 
of the peristyle sloped towards the centre. The architrave 
and frieze in the Parthenon followed the same slope of 
about 1 in 80, but its boldly overhanging cornice and 
antefixae sloped forwards about 1 in 100. 

We owe also to the Greeks one new form in art— the 
pediment It is not found in Egypt ; some slight sugges- 
tions as to its use may, perhaps, be found in the sculptures 
of Assyria, but in Greece it forms the crowning feature of 
every temple ; and simple as the invention may seem, it 
led the way to a succession of others, which resulted in 
the grand gables of our Gothic architecture. 

The details of the Grecian temples were heightened by 
colour and gold. Of the former, I)r Faraday detected many 
traces on the sculptures of the British Museum ; and clear 
indications of it have been found in many of the ruins both 
in Greece proper and in the colonies. In fact, colour, or 
tinting of some kind, seems to have been absolutely requi- 
site in order to relieve the monotonous and dazzling effect 
of new white marble. A striking example of this occurred 
recently when the palace of the king was built at Athens. 

The newly-worked marble had much tlie appearance of a 
smooth stucco or brilliant whitewash. But this would serve 
(and doubtless did serve in ancient times) as an admirably 
delicate base for decorative work in colour and gold. 

What the effect was of a Greek temple, in all its glory, 
we can no more judge than we can in the case of one of 
ancient Egypt. For there is not one that is not a mere 
wreck; and even the most ambitious of modern copies, 
the Walhalla, wants the exquisitely delicate material out 
of which the Parthenon was wrought, and the sculpture 
which no modern Phidias was living to supply. But in 
Greece proper there was but this one type, viz., that of tho 
pedimented temple with its colonnade. There was no arch, 
as in Assyria, to span an opening too wide for a stone 
beam ; no dome to vary the outline by its bold and grace- 
ful form ; no curved outline, as at Mycense, to vary that 
of the rectangle. 

The form adopted by the Greeks was worked out in a 
manner which leaves all others of ancient art, wrought in 
the same likeness, far behind; and tho details which 
adorned that form charm the eye with their exquisitely 
chaste beauty. But in our admiration of them we must 
not forget that numerous other forms, beautiful in them- 
selves, and familiar in their beauty to the Assyrians and 
Pelasgi, as they ore to us were unknown to, or neglected 

Kv tlia ni*Ao1r<i 
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Etruscan Abchitbcturb. 

Little of the history of Etruria is as yet known, for 
accounts of Roman historians are not to be relied on, and 
the Etruscan language is as yet unread. Our acquaintance 
with its architecture, too, is very meagre, for the compara- 
tively few remains show us simply the forms used by the 
Etruscans in their tombs ; and even these have been as yet 
imperfectly exj>lored, owing to the nature of the climate, 
and the desolation of those parts of the country in which 
they are chiefly found. Little was, in fact, known of them 
at all until the careful descriptions of Sig. Canina and Mr 
Dennis appeared, from whose w’orks the principal ascer- 
tained facts are derived. The sites of the Etruscan towns 
are nearly all on or near a line, curving slightly from the 
sea, extending from Fiesole, near Florence, through Arre- 
tium, Cortona, Volsinii, and Falerii, to Rome, The only 
sites of much importance near the soa were Cossa and Tar- 
quinii. The towns were generally planted on the tops of 
high hills, as if for the purpose of defence. Much of the 
town- walling remains in various places, as at Fiesole, Cor- 
tona, Cossa, and Volterra, and furnishes grand examples 
both of the j»olygonal and of the squared masonry, which 
has been described as belonging to the early period of 
Greek architecture. 

The tombs were of two classes, the first being nearly 
of the same external form as that described at Tantalais, 
viz., with a massive stereobate, circular in plan, having one 
or more chambers in the centre of it, and above it a tumulus 
of earth. Of these, hundreds of specimens of various sizes 
remain. At Volci tliore was one 240 feet in diameter. 
The grandest of all is, perliai)s, that at Cervetri, drawn by 
Canina, and known as the Regulini Galeassi. The chambers 
here, and in other instances, are ceiled with oversailiiig 
courses of stone, cut into an arched form as at Mycenm. 
A completely voussoired arch exists over a tomb chamber, 
known as the Grotto of Pythagoras, at Cortona, but the 
date of this is very doubtful. In these tombs have been 
found some of the beautiful specimens of jewellery which 
adorn the museums of Europe. The mouldings used are 
very few and simple, but of a section which is quite 
peculiar to Etruria. They occur in two places only, viz., 
as a base, and as a capping to the basement. In none of 
the tombs of the kind above described are found any of 
the paintings which- form so characteristic a feature in the 
second and better known class of tombs, viz., those cut in 
the face of the rock in the vicinity of most of the Etruscan 
towns. The apparent entrances to these tombs are by 
doorways of a peculiar form, and often placed very high up 
the rock. But these are false, and merely carved in it, the 
real entrance being often 40 to 50 feet below. This leads 
into one or more chambers, which are mostly square, but in 
some few instances are circular, as at Chiusi, where there 
is one 25 feet in diameter, supported by a pillar in the 
centre. Whatever their shape, they are cut out of the solid 
rock; and, apparently, bore some resemblance to the 
house whicli the occupant of the tomb had inhabited during 
life. None of the chambers are domed or vaulted, all the 
ceilings being cut in the shape of fiat beams or sloping 
rafters supported by pillars, — another instance of the con- 
struction of built edifices being copied in rock-cut caves. 
One of these, at Cervetri, is given in D^Agincourt’s work. 
There is another chamber at Tarquinii, 50 feet square, 
supported by four pillars, each 6 to 7 feet square. 

The manner in which the chambers were fitted up 
depended on the mode of burial. Cremation was sometimes 
tised, and then, as at Veil, Sutri, and Toscanella, we find 
niches for urns. But usually there was a bench cut in the 
rock round the sides of tiie chambers, and 'on them were 
miffed the sarcoohaffl ot which specimens are so well 
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known in most of the museums of Europe. In some 
instances, which seem of a late date, the bodies were 
placed in recesses. 

The paintings which decorated the chambers were very 
peculiar, being of the same character, and with figures of 
divinities, <kc., of the same well-known attenuated forma 
as are found in the earlier vases. The colouring is as 
peculiar as the drawing, c.^., at Veii there is a horse 
depicted with a red neck, yellow mane and tail, one leg 
yellow spotted with red, and the rest of the horse black. 

At Tarquinii is another horse with blue mane and hoofs, 
white tail, and all the rest red. All these paintings were 
executed, much as were those of the Greeks and Egyptians, 
on a very thin coating of fine stucco over the rock. In the 
later tombs domestic scenes appear to have taken the place 
of the allegorical ones formerly used. 

One of the best examples, though of very late (Roman) 
date, is a tomb at Cervetri. The chamber was supported 
on two pillars. In each side of it were recesses, 2 feet in 
height, each having a bed, with cushion for the head, tassels, 

<&:c., all sculptured and painted. The sides and pillars 
were decorated with painting and sculpture, representing 
the helmets, shields, swords, and other accoutrements of 
the officer whose tomb it was. But there were also depicted 
in the same way the personal ornaments of his wife, her 
mirrors, jewellery, &c. Tier slippers are marked on the 
floor, and by the side of the recess near, is carved her 
liusband^s walking-stick. Even the kitchen utensils appear 
in effigy, so as to give the whole fittings of the house of a 
Roman officer. 

Another class of funeral monument is described to us by 
some writers, the most noted example being that of the great 
King Porsena, but the descriptions are too vague to allow of 
even this being restored with certainty. It is said to have 
had three ranges of pillars, the lowest one 150 feet high 
and 75 feet square, standing on a basement 300 feet square. 
There were five b 9I of these pillars, viz., one at each angle 
and one in the centre, and they are said to have been 
enriched with bronze ornamental work at the top of each 
division. This class of tomb was probably somewhat like 
one of late date, near Rome, which has been known by 
various names (the tomb of the Horatii and Curiatii, of 
Aruns, of Pompey, &c.), and if there were two ranges of 
pillars above, all tied in with metal rings at the point of 
junction, it would agree tolerably well with what we read 
of Porsena^s tomb. 

Of Etruscan temples no remains exist, and the accounts 
of them are so conflicting that any restoration of them 
must be very uncertain. 

Roman Architecture. 

We have taken it for granted that the Greeks were Use oi 
ignorant or neglectful of the properties of the arch. If the 
great sewer at Rome, called the Cloaca Maxima, belongs 
to the time of Tarquinius Prisons, it must be conceded that 
the properties of the arch were known, and the arch con- 
structed in that city. But it is contended that the Cloaca 
Maxima, as it now exists, is a work of much more recent 
date, and that it may have succeeded the sewer constructed 
by the first Tarquinius, who was, moreover, himself a Greek. 

It is, however, now certain that the construction of the arch 
was known to the I^yptians, and used by them at a very 
early date, although, for some reason which we do not 
quite understand, they neglected it in their greatest works. 

That it was known to and made great use of by the Assyrians 
is also certain. Whoever it was that invented it, and at 
whatever date, the Romans made extensive practical use 
of it, and by its means they succeeded in doing what their 
predecessors in civilisation had never effected. It enabled 
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them to carry eecure and permanent roads acroee wide and 
rapid rivers, and to make a comparatively fragile material, 
snob as brick, more extensively useful than the finest marble 
was in the hands of the Greeks. To the Greeks, however, 
the Romans were indebted for their knowledge of the more 
polished forms of columnar architecture, l^fore the con- 
quest of Greece the structures of Home appear to have been 
rude and inelegant, and from that time the existing stylo 
of architecture either gave place to the superior merit and 
beauty of what the Romans found in that country, or was 
combined with it, though frequently the combination tended 
to destroy the beauty of both. 

Compaii- In the transference of Greek columnar architecture to 
^ Rome, a great change was effected independently of those 
combinations, for the Romans could not a]>preciate the simple 
iiehiteo grandeur and dignified beauty of the Doric, as it existed 

tore. in Greece. They appear to have moulded it on what we 

suppose their own Tuscan to have been ; and the result 
was the mean and characterless ordinance exemplified in 
the lowest story of the theatre of Marcellus at Rome, and 
in the temple at Cora, between 30 and 40 miles south of 
that city. Not less inferior to the Athenian examples of 
the Ionic order, than the Doric of Cora is to the Doric of 
Athens, are the moan and tasteless deteriorations of them 
in the Roman temples of Fortuna Virilis and Concord. 
It w^as different, however, with the foliated Corinthian, 
which became to the Romans what the Doric had been to 
the Greeks — their national style. But though they hot- 
rowed the style, tliey did not copy the Greek examples. 
In Rome the Corinthian order assumed a new and not loss 
beautiful form and character, and was varied to a wonderful 
extent, but without losing its original and distinctive 
features. The temple of Vesta, at Tivoli, differs from that 
commonly, but erroneously, named the temple of Jupiter 
Stator, in Rome, as much as the latter does from the 
choragic monument of Lysicrates at Athens ; all three are 
among the most Isjautiful examples of the (Corinthian order 
in existence,— if indeed they are not pre-eminently so, — 
and yet they do not possess a single proportion in common. 
It must be confessed, moreover, that if the Romans had 
not good taste enough to admire the Doric and Ionic models 
of Greece, they had too much to be fond of their own ; for 
they seldom used them. Both at home and abroad, in all 
their conquests and colonies, wherever they built, they 
employed the Corinthian order. Corinthian edifices were 
raised in Iberia and in Gaul, in Istria and in Greece, in 
Syria and in Egypt ; and to the present day, Nismes, Pola, 
Athens, Palmyra, and the banks of the Nile, alike attest 
the fondness of the Romans for that peculiar style. We 
cannot agree with the generally received opinion, that 
Greek architects were employed by the Romans after the 
connection between the two countries took place ; for the 
difference between the Greek and Roman styles of archi- 
tecture is not merely in the preference given to one over j 
Another peculiar mode of columnar arrangement and com- 
position, but a different taste pervades even the details 
though the mouldings are the same ; they differ more in 
spirit and character than do those of Greece and h3gypt, 
which certainly would not have been the case if Roman 
Architecture had been the work of Greek architects. Indeed, 
were it not for historical evidence, which cannot absolutely 
refuted, an examination and com[jarison of the archi- 
tectural monuments of the two countries would lead an 
Architect to the conclusion, that the Corinthian order had 
its origin in Italy, and that the almost solitary perfect 
example of it in Greece was the result of an accidental 
eommunication with that country, modified by Greek taste; 
or that the foliated style was common to both, without 
either being indebted to the other for it. If, however, 
Ckeek areluteets were employed by the Boman^ they 
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must have made their taste and mode of design conform 
to those of their conquerors much more readily than we 
can imagine they would as the civilised slaves of barbarian 
masters ; and it cannot be disputed that the Roman archi- 
tecture is a style essentially distinct from the Greek. This 
is apparent from the fact that many of the minor works 
of sculpture in connection with architecture, such as can- 
delabra, vases, and various articles of household furniture, 
discovered at the villa of Adrian, near Tivoli, and at 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, are fashioned and ornamented 
ill the Greek style, while others are as decidedly Roman 
in those |)articulars, — rendering it evident that such things 
were either imported from Greece, or that Greek artists 
and artisans were employed in Italy, who retained their 
own national taste and modes of design. It is probable 
that both the architects and the artists, natives of Rome, 
modified their own less elegant prtiductions by reference to 
Greek models; but that the Romans derived their architec- 
ture entirely from the Greeks, may certainly be disputed. 

Much of the extent and magnificence of the architectural Building 
works of the Romans is attributable to their knowledge uiateri^ 
and use of the arch, which enabled them to utilise inferior 
materials. Almost all their structures were of brick — 
aqueducts, palaces, villas, baths, and temples. Of the 
present remains, only a few columns and tlieir entablatures 
are of marble or granite, and two or three buildings are of 
Travertine stone,— all the rest arc brick. The (k>lo8Heum, 
the mausoleum of Adrian, the tunnel sewer, the temple 
of Fortuna Virilis, and the ancient bridges on the Tiber, 
are of Travertine stone ; the remaining columns of the more 
splendid temples, tlio internal columns, and their accessories, 
of the Pantheon, the exterior of the imperial arches, and 
the cenotaph columns of Trajan and of Antoninc, are of 
marble; but the Imj)crial Mount of the Palatine, which 
holds the ruins of the j)aIaco of the Cmsars, is one mtiss 
of brick ; the Pantheon, except its j)ortico and internal 
columns, &c., is of brick ; the temples of Peace, of Venus 
and Romo, and of Minerva Medica, are of brick ; and so, 
for the most part, were tlie walls of others, though they 
may have been faced with marble or freestone. The baths 
of Titus, of Caracalla, and Diocletian, are of brick ; the 
city walls are of brick ; so are the extensive remains of the 
splendid villa of Adrian, and tho.He of the villa of Maecenas 
at Tivoli ; the palaces of the Roman mnperors and patricians 
at Bairn and in other parts of Italy ; and so, it may be said, 
are the remains of Herculaneum and I'onipeii, for the 
houses in these cities are gcnemlly built of alternate double 
courses of brick and courses of stone or lava. In most cases, 
at Rome and in the provinces, stucco formed the surface 
which received the decorations. From the above enumera- 
tion, it will appear how much more variously the Romans 
built than any of their predecessors. In Egy[)t we find no 
indications of edifices of real utility or convenience, nothing 
but temples and tombs,— and in Greece there is but a small 
addition to this list ; but in Rome are found specimens of 
almost every variety of structure that men in civilised com- 
munities require. 

The Roman Corinthian. 

Like the Greek orders the Roman Corinthian may he 
said to consist of three parts, — stylobate, column, afijfe. 
entablature ; but, unlike them, the stylobate is much 
loftier, and is not gi^uated, except for the puri)Ose8 of 
access before a portico. Its usual height is not exactly 
determinable, in consequence of the ruined state of most 
of the best examples ; but it may be taken at from two 
and a half to three diameters. In the triumphal arches 
the height of the stylobate sometimes amounts to four, and 
even to five diameters. It is variously arranged, moreover, 
having, in the shallower examjdes, simply a congeries of 
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mouldings to form its base, with, perhaps, a narrow square 
member under it, a plain dado, and a covering comice or 
coping, on the back of which the columns rest. In the 
loftier examples a siugle and sometimes a double plinth 
comes under the base mouldings; and a blocking course 
rests upon the coping, to receive the bases of the columns. 
This last is only necessary when the height of the stylobate 
is such as to take the columnar base above the human eye, 
when the coping cornice would intercept it if a blocking 
course did not intervene. 

The column (Plate XIV.) consists of base, shaft, and 
cai)ital, anti varies in height from nine and a half to 
ten diameters. The base lias, ordinarily, in addition to 
the diminishing congeries of mouldings which follows the 
circular ftirm of the shafts, a square member or plinth, 
whose edges are vertical; with this the whole height 
of the base is about half diameter. The rest of this part 
of the column is variously composed, but it generally con- 
sists of two jilain tori and a scotio, with fillets intervening, 
as in Greek examples of this order, but differently propor- 
tioned and projected, as the examples indicate. Sometimes 
the scotia is divided into two parts by two beads, with 
fillets, as in the Jupiter Stator example, in which also a 
bead is placed between the upper torus and the fillet of the 
apophyge. The spread of the base varies from a diameter 
and one-third to a diameter and four-ninths. In the best 
Homan exam}>leB, as well as in the Greek, the shaft 
diniinishos with entasis ; the average diminution is one- 
eighth of a diameter. The sliaft was always fluted when 
the material of which it was composed did not o])poso 
itself ; for the Homans often used granites, and sometimes 
an onion-liko marble, called therefore cipollini\ for the 
shafts of columns ; the former of which could not bo easily 
wrought and polished in fiutCvS, and the latter would scale 
away if it wore cut into narrow fillets. Like the Greek 
Corinthian and Ionic orders, the Homan Corinthian has 
twenty-four fillets and llutes. The flutes are generally 
semicircles, and they terminate at both ends, for the most 
part with that contour. Dividing tlie s})ace for a fillet and 
a llute into five parts, four are given to the latter, and one 
to the former. The hypotracliolium is a i)laiu torus, about 
half the size of the upj»er torus of the base, or lialf the 
width of a flute, as these nearly correspond ; its rests on a 
fillet above the cavetto at the head of the shaft. 

The ordinary height of the capital is a diameter and ono- 
eighth ; but there is a very fine example, in which it 
barely exceeds a diameter, and another in which it is not 
quite 80 much. It is composed of two rows or bands of 
acanthus Iciives, each row consisting of eight leaves ranged 
side by side, but not in contact ; of helices and tendrils 
trussed with foliage ; and an abacus, whose faces are 
moulded and variously enriched. The lower row of 
acanthus leaves is two-seventlis the whole height of the 
capital ; the upper row is two-thirds the height of the lower 
above it, and its leaves rest on the hypotrachelium below, 
in tile spaces left between the others. They are placed 
regularly, too, under the helices and tendrils alx)ve, which 
support the angles, and are under the middle of eocdi side 
of the abacus. The construction and arrangement of the 
next compartment above must bo gathered from the 
examples, for a competent idea cannot be conveyed in 
words. The abacus is one-seventh of the height of the 
capital ; in plan it is a square whose angles are cut off, and 
whose sides are concaved in segments of a circle, under an 
angle at the centre of from 55" to 60“. Its vertical face is 
generally a flat cavetto, with a fillet and carved ovolo 
corbelling over at an angle of about 125". The cavetto is 
sometimes enriched with trailing foliage, and a rosette or 
flower of some kind overhangs the tendrils from tlie middle 
of each side of the abacus. 
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Eveiy example of this order differs so much from othera 
in the form, proportion, and distribution of the variooa 
parts of its capital particularly, that it cannot be described 
in general terms like the Greek Doric and Ionic. The 
example referred to in the definition is that of the so- 
called Jupiter Stator, the most elegant, perhaps, of all the 
Homan si)ecimens (Plate XIV. ex, 1). 

The entablature varies in different examples from one 
diameter and seven-eighths to more than two diametera 
and a half in height. Perhaps the best proportioned 
are those of the portico of the Pantheon (Plate XIV. ex. 4) 
and of the temple of Antoninus and Faustina (Plate XIV. 
ex. 3), the former being rather more than two diameters 
and a quarter, and the latter rather less than that ratio. 
The entablature of the Jupiter Stator example is more 
than two diameters and a half in height, of which the 
cornice alone occupies one-sixth more than a full diameter, 
leaving to the frieze and architrave somewhat less than one 
diameter and a half between them. In this latter par- 
ticular it nearly agrees with the other two quoted examples, 
80 that the great difference in the general height is in the 
cornice almost alone, the cornices of the others being 
about a sixth less, instead of as much more, than a diameter 
in height. The Homan Cyorinthian entablature may be 
taken, then, at two diameters and a quarter in height 
Hather more than three-fifths of this is nearly equally 
divided between the architrave and frieze, the advantage, 
if any, being given to the former; the cornice, of course, 
takes the remaining two-fifths, or thereabouts. The 
architrave is divided into three unequal fasciae and a small 
congeries of mouldings, separating it from the frieze. Tlie 
first fascia is one-fifth the whole height ; one-third of what 
remains is given to the second, and the remainder is divided 
between the third fascia and the band of mouldings, — two- 
thirds to the former, and one to the latter. A bead, some- 
times plain and sometimes carved, taken from the second 
fascia, which is itself enriched in the Jupiter Stator 
example, marks its projection over the first ; and a small 
cyma-re versa, carved or plain os the bead may be, taken 
from the third fascia, marks its projection over the second. 
The band consists of a bead, a cyma-reversa, carved or 
plain according to the general character of the ordinance, 
and a fillet. In non-accordance with the practice of the 
Greeks, the face of the lowest or first fascia of the archi- 
trave, in the Homan Corinthian, inqiends the face of the 
column at the top of the shaft, or at its smallest diameter ; 
and every face inclines inwards from its lowest face up. 
The whole projection of the architrave, that of the covering 
fillet of the band, is nearly equal to the height of the 
first fascia. The frieze impends the lowest angle of the 
architrave. Its face is either perpendicular, or it slightly 
inclines inwards, like the fascice of that part of the entaV 
lature : in some cases it is quite plain, and in others is 
enriched with a foliated composition, or with sculptures in 
low or half relief. The cornice consists of a deep bed- 
mould, variously proportioned to the corona ; but it may be 
taken generally, when it has modillions, at three-fifths, and 
when it has none, at one-half of the whole height. It is 
composed of a bead, an ovolo or cyma-reversa, and a fillet, a 
plain vertical member, sometimes dentilled, another bead, 
and a cyma-reversa, with fillet or ovolo, as the lower may 
not lie ; this is surmounted, when modillions are used, by 
another plain member, with a small carved cyma-reversa 
above it On this the modillions are placed, and the cyma 
breaks round ttodi. They are about as wide as the mem- 
ber from which they project and are about two thicknesses 
apart In form they are horizontal trusses or consoles^ 
with a wavy profile, finishing at one end in a large, and at 
the other in a small volute; and under each there is 
generally placed a raffled or acanthus leaf. In proportion- 
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ing the parts of this bed-mould in itself, one-third of its 
height may be given to the modillion member, and the other 
two-thirds divided nearly equally, but increasing upwards 
into three parts, one for the lowest mouldings, one for the 
plain or dentil member, and the third, and rather largest 
portion, forthemouldings underthe modillion member. The 
mouldings of this part of the comice are carved or left 
plain, according to the character of the ordinance ; and its 
greatest projection, except the modiilions themselves, that 
of the modillion member, is about equal to half its height. 
The upper part of the comice — the corona, with its crown- 
mouldings — consists of the vertical member called the 
corona, which is two-fifths the whole height ; — this, in the 
examples of the temples of Jupiter Stator and Antoninus 
and Faustina, is enriched with vertical flutes ; — a narrow 
fillet, an ovolo, and a wider fillet, occupy one-third of the 
rest, the other two-thirds being given to cyma-recta, with 
a covering fillet which crowns the whole. Its extreme 
projection is nearly equal to the whole height of the cor- 
nice. 

The ordinance of the temple of Vesta, or of the sibyl, at 
Tivoli (Plate XIV. ex. 2), whose entablature is the very 
low one mentioned, is not generally in accordance with 
the scale we have given, and it must be referred to for its 
own peculiar proportions. 

Pediments with the Roman Corinthian order are found 
to be steeper than they were made by the Greeks, varying 
in inclination from 18* to 25* ; but they are formed by the 
cornice of the entablature in the same manner. Antefixm 
do not appear to have been used on flank cornices as in 
Greek ordinances, in which the cymatium is confined to 
pediments ; but in Roman works it is continued over the 
horizontal or flank cornice, as we have described ; and 
frequently it is enriched with lions' heads, which were at 
the first introduced as waterspouts. The planceer or soffit 
of the corona is, in the Jupiter Stator example, coffered 
between tlio modiilions, and in every coffer there is a flower. 
The soffit of the entablature in this order is generally 
panelled and enriched with foliated or other ornament. 
The intercolumniation is not the same in any two examples. 
In the temple of Vesta, in Rome, it hardly exceeds a dia- 
meter and a quarter ; in the Jupiter Stator example it is a 
fraction less than one diameter and a half, in that of Anto- 
ninus and Faustina, nearly a diameter and three quarters ; 
in the portico at Assisi, rather more than that ratio ; in 
the portico of the Pantheon, almost two diameters ; and 
in the Tivoli example, a fraction more than that propor- 
tion. 

The antse of the Roman Corinthian order are generally 
parallel ; but pilasters are mostly diminished and fluted as 
the columns. Of two of the existing examples of antse, in 
one — that of the temple of Mars Ultor — they are plain, to 
fluted columns ; and in the other — that of the Pantheon 
portico — they are fluted, to plain columns. The capitals 
and bases are transcripts of those of the columns, fitted to 
the square forms. 

Ceilings of porticoes are formed, as in the Greek style, 
by the frieze returning in beams from the internal archi- 
trave to the wall or front of the structure, supporting coffers 
more or less enriched with foliage or flowers. This, how- 
ever, could only have been effected when the projection 
was not more than one, or at the most two, intercolmnia- 
tions, if stone was used; and it is only in such that 
examples exist. Porticoes ordinarily must have had arched 
ceilings, as that of the Pantheon has, or the beams must 
have been of wood ; in the latter case the compartments 
of the ceiling would probably be larger. How it was 
arranged in &e former we cannot tell, as the arches only 
remain, and they may not be of the date of the rest of 
the portico. 
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TAe £oman Compoiiie, 

The ancient examples of what is called the Composite 
order (Plate XV. ex. 2) do not differ so much from the 
ordinary examples of the Corinthian as the latter do among 
themselves, except in the peculiar conformation of the 
capital of the column. In other respects, indeed, its 
arrangement and general proportions are exactly those 
of the Corinthian. The Composite was used in triumphal 
arches, and, in the best ages of Roman architecture, in 
them alone. The difference in the capital consists in the 
enlargement of the volutes to nearly one-fourth the whole 
height of the capital, and in the connection of their stems 
horizontally under the abacus, giving the appearance of a 
distorted Ionic capital. The central tendrils of the Corin- 
thian are omitted, and the drum of the capital is girded 
under the stem of the volutes by an ovolo and bead, as in 
the Ionic. Acanthus loaves, in two rows, fill up the whole 
height from the hypotracholium to the bottom of the 
volutes, and are consequently higher than in the Corinthian 
capital : this difference is given to the upper row. Resides 
this Composite, however, the Romans made many others, 
the arrangements and proportions of the ordinances being 
generally those of the Corinthian order, and the capitals 
corresponding also in general form, though in themselves 
differently composed. In these, animals of different species, 
the human figure, armour, a variety of foliage, and other 
peculiarities are found. Shafts of columns also arc some- 
times corded or cabled instead of being fluted : those of the 
internal ordinance of the Pantheon are cabled to one-third 
their height, and the flutes of the anta: of that ordinance 
are flat, eccentric curves. There are fragments of others 
existing, in which the fillets between the flutes are beaded ; 
some in which they are wider than usual, and grooved ; 
others, again, whoso whole surface is wrought with foliage 
in various ways ; and it would be no less absurd to arrange 
all these in different orders, than to make a distorted and 
hybrid capital the ground-work of an order. 

The Roman Ionic. 

The only existing example of Ionic in Rome, in which 
the columns are insulated, is in the temple of Fortuna 
Virilis (Plate XV. ox. 3; Plate XVI. fig. 12), for the 
temple of Concord is too barbarous to deserve consideiu- 
tion. Its stylobate, like that of the Roman Corinthian, is 
lofty and not graduated, having a moulded base and 
cornice or surbase. In the column the base consists of a 
plinth, two tori, a scotia, and two fillets ; the shaft has 
twenty fillets and flutes, and diminishes one-tenth of a 
diameter ; the capital is two-fifths of a diameter in height ; 
the volutes, however, dip a little lower, being themselves 
aliout that depth without the abacus ; the corl^lling for the 
volutes is formed by a bead and large ovolo, — the latter 
being carved. A straight band connects the generating 
lines of the volutes, whose ends are bolstered and enriched 
with foliage ; and a square abacus, moulded on the edges, 
covers the whole. In the entablature the architrave is 
unequally divided into three fasciae and a band consisting 
of a cyma-reversa and fillet ; the lowest angle impends the 
upper face of the shaft of the column. The frieze is in the 
same vertical line, and is covered with a fillet which 
receives the cornice; it is also enriched with a composition 
of figures and foliage. The cornice consists of a bed-mould, 
two-fifths of its height, and a corona with crown-mouldings. 
The cymatium is enriched with acanthus leaves and lions' 
heads, and the mouldings of the bed-mould and architrave 
band are carved. The sofiSt of the corona is hollowed out in 
a wide groove, whose internal angles are rounded off in a 
cavetto, but without ornament of any kind, fonning indeed 
a mere throating. Like the angular capitals of the Greek 
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Ionic, the external yolute of this is turned out and repeated 
on the flank : either that or the abuse of it in the Compo- 
site capital gave rise to distortions of this order, in which 
all the volutes of the capital are angular, and consequently 
all its four faces are alike. In other respects, however, it 
does not difler generally from the ordina^ Roman examples 
of Ionic. The temple of Fortuna Virilis is pseudo-peri- 
pteral, and consequently has neither ant^e nor pilasters, nor 
do ancient examples exist of either. 

Tlie Roman Doric, 

The Roman Doric is even a ruder imitation of the 
Grecian original than the mean and tasteless deterioration 
of the voluted Ionic is of the graceful Athenian examples. 
The sj>ecimen of it which is considered preferable to the 
others is that of the theatre of Marcellus, in Rome (Plate 
XV. ex. 4). The column is nearly 8 diameters in height : 
it consists of shaft and capital only. The shaft is quite 
plain, except fillets above and below, with escape and 
cavetto ; and it diminishes one-fifth of its diameter. The 
arrangement of the capital, composed of a torus, the 
necking, and three deep fillets, with a semitorus, sur- 
mounted by the abacus, is shown in Plato XV* cx. 4. 
The corona and crown-mouldings of the cornice being 
destroyed, the whole height of the entablature cannot be 
correctly ascertained ; but from analogy it may be taken, 
with the bed-mould, part of which exists, at about two- 
thirds of a diameter, making, with the architrave and 
frieze, an entablature nearly 2 diameters high. Of this 
the architrave is exactly half a diameter. Three-tentlis of 
its depth are unequally occupied by the trnnia, regula, and 
guttai, the last of which are six in number, and truncated 
seiniconcs iii form. The rest of the surface of the archi- 
trave is plain and vertical, impending a point rather within 
the superior diameter of the column. A fascia, one-eighth 
of its own height, bands the frieze above the triglyphs ; 
the rest of its surface is plain vertically, but horizontally 
it is divided into triglyphs, half a diameter in width, 
and placed over the centres of the columns. The 
space between the triglyphs is equal to the height of the 
frieze without its plat-band or fascia, making in effect 
perfectly square metopes. All that cjin be traced of the 
cornice is a small cyma-reversa, immediately over the frieze, 
and a square member with dentils on it. In the example, 
the cornice is completed from that of the Doric of the 
Colosseum. 

The temple at Cora presents a singular s})ecimen of the 
Doric order, evidently the result of an examination of some 
Greek examples, but moulded to the Roman proportions 
and to Roman taste. The columns are enormously tall, 
but the shafts are partly fluted and partly chamfered for 
fluting, like the Greek. The capital is ridiculously shallow, 
but the abacus is plain, and the echinus of a somewhat 
Hellenic form. The entablature is very little more than 
a diameter and one-third in height, and the architrave of 
it is shallower even than the capital ; but the frieze aud 
cornice are tolerably 'well proportioned, though the tri- 
glyphs in the bn-mer are meagre, narrow slips, and the 
latter is covered by a deep widely-projecting cavetto, that 
would be injurious to even a better composition. Instead 
of regular mutulos with guttm, the whole of the planceer 
of the cornice is studded with the latter; but, like the 
Greek, the trigl 3 q>h over the angular column extends to 
the angle of the architrave, which does not appear to have 
been the practice of the Romans ; yet the reason for this 
does not appear to have been understood, for the external 
intercolumniations are the same as the others. 

As far as we have the means of judging, the Romans 
made the ants of their Doric similar to the columns, only I 
that they were, of course, square instead of round ; though, I 
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indeed, an attached column appears to have been generally 
preferred. 

It is, however, to be remembered, that these two orders, 
the Ionic and Doric of the Roman school, ought hardly to 
be considered as belonging to the architecture of the 
Romans. They are merely coarse and vulgar adaptations of 
the Greek originals, of which we now possess records of 
the finest examples. Yet their meanness and tastelessness, 
when compared with the Grecian models, more strikingly 
evince the superiority of the latter, and show to what ex- 
tent the architects of the Italian school must have been 
blinded by their system, when they fancied such wretched 
examples to be beautiful. 

Roman Moulding^ and Ornament (Plate XIII.) 

The mouldings used in Roman architectural works are 
the same as the Grecian in general form, but they vary 
materially from them in contour. The Roman cyma-recta 
is projected much more than the Greek, with a deeper 
flexure. The ovolo is represented in the Roman style by a 
moulding whose outline is nearly the convex quadrant of 
a circle, or a quarter round, and sometimes it is nearly that 
of tlie quadrant of an ellipse. The Roman torus is either 
a semicircle or a semi-ellipse; and the bead is a torus, 
except in its application, and in being smaller, and generally 
projected rather more than half the figure whose form it 
bears. The cavetto, in Roman architecture, is nearly a 
regular curve, being sometimes the concave quadrant of a 
circle, or the reverse of an ovolo, and sometimes a smaller 
segment. A Roman scotia is more deeply cut, and is con- 
Be(|Uontly less delicate than the same membei in a Greek 
congeries : its form frequently approaches that of a concave 
semi-ellipse. 

The enrichments of Roman mouldings are, for the most 
part, similar to those of the Greek, but less delicate and 
graceful both in design and drawing. Those of the cyma 
and ovolo are particularly referred to, but the Romans used 
others besides. Raffled leaves form a favourite enrichment 
in the architecture of the Romans ; indeed these are hardly 
less frequent in their works than the honeysuckle is in 
those of the Greeks. Mouldings were enrich^ with them ; 
and a raffled leaf masks the angles of carved cymas and 
ovolos in the former, as a honeysuckle does in the latter. 
Nevertheless, the honeysuckle and lotus are both found in 
Roman enrichments, particularly the latter, and |>crhaps 
even more than in Greek. It is not uncommon to find 
examples of Roman architecture completely overdone with 
ornament, — every moulding carved, and every straight sur- 
face, whether vertical or horizontal, sculptur^ with foliage 
or with historical or characteristic subjects in relief. 

Particular Roman Structures. 


Tsmpleb. — Whatever forms were adopted from the Temples. 
Greeks by the Romans were rapidly altered by the latter. 

The temples, for example, were, no doubt, constructed, in 
the main, after the Greek model. But we find three- 
quarter columns used in the flanks, as at the temple of 
Fortuna Yirilis at Rome and at Nismes, in place of the 
o^ien peristyle or the plain flat wall. These tbree-quarter 
columns were, it is true, used at the rear of the Erechtheum 
and at the temple of the Giants at Agrigentum. But these 
were quite exceptions. Then, in the portico of the F&n- 
theon (Plate XVI. fig. 4) the Romans availed themselves of 
the properties of the arch to effect an immense change in 
the internal design and appearance. 

From the forest of columns, as at the Parthenon, all 
placed at equal distances, or nearly so, the Romans boldly 
removed four rows (two in centre and one at each side, as 
at the Pantheon, Plate XYI. fig. 5), arched over the space 
thus left, and so obtained a pictureeque effect quite un- 
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known to tiio Greeks. Then the ends were rounded off 
into apses, and the same was done at the temple of Venus 
and Rome. In each of the above esses the exterior still 
conformed almost entirely to the outlines of the Greeks. 
But we now come to the circular edifices, as the temple 
of Minerva Medica, 1 10 feet in diameter, and the Pantheon, 
139. As to the age of these and their purpose there is 
some doubt ; but there can be none as to the temples of Vesta 
at Tivoli and Home, which have an external peristyle of 
columns, and thus present an entirely new form. Whether 
these temples were finished with domes or not is doubtful. 
In any case the exterior would probably have shown merely 
a sloping roof, as has been common enough in Italy down 
to late times. 

eatres. Theatres. — The best remaining specimens of Roman 

theatres are those of Pompeii and Herculaneum. Like 
those of the Greeks, they rest on the side of a hill, but 
instead of being hewn out of the hill they are built on it. 
Others in a more or less ruined state remain in Italy, 
France, Sicily, <&c., e.^., at Rome, Verona, Pola, Taormina, and 
Arles. At first they were of wood, and one by iEmilius 
Scaurus, 58 b.c., is said to have held 80,000 8})ectators. 
That they were copied mainly from the Greeks there can 
be no doubt. In fact, one built by l^ompey is expressly 
stated to have been copied from another at Mytilene, and 
their general form is very similar to that of the Greek 
theatre. But the Roman theatre received a greater degree 
of architectural decoration than the Greek. Of this the 
theatre of Marcellus, in Rome, is an example ; for though 
otherwise destroyed, its external wall remains and presents 
columnar ordinances, with intervening arches in stories, 
according to the practice of the Roman school. 

aphi- Amphitheatres. — These are altogether Roman in gene- 

}»trw. ral design. The first is said to have been built by Julius 
CfiBsar, and others were afterwards built by Caligula and 
Nero. The first of stone is said to have been the 
Colosseum, built by Ves])asian and Titus, and so called 
from the Colossus of Nero which stood near. It was injured 
and then restored under Severus and Decius, in whose time 
it is probable tliat the upper row was added. As to the 
awning, we know that the main portion at least of the 
audience was protected from the fierce rays of the sun by 
a strong velarium. This was supported on the outside by 
heavy masts, which |)as8ed through holes still existing in 
the top cornice, and stepped down on to the corbels, which 
show so conspicuously in the top order. Recent excava* 
tions have disclosed the original arena, about 20 feet below 
the present level of the ground. Evidence has also been 
obtained that the arena was sometimes a movable platform. 
To obtain an approximate idea of the size of this enor- 
mous structure, we must remember that the Albert Hall 
(the largest diameter of which is 276 feet) could have been 
placed in the arena alone of the Colosseum, the exterior 
of which measures 622 feet by 528 (Plate XVI. fig. 1). 
Other amphitheatres of great size were constructed in the 
various towns of the empire. Amongst them we jnay 
mention that at Verona, 500 feet by 404, and Nismes (still 
used for public shows), 434 by 340. intensive remains 
of another, 376 feet by 220, have been discovered recently 
at El-Djemm, in Tunis. (See Amphitheatre, vol. i. pp. 
774-776.) 

Muba Tombs. — Some very grand examples of tombs of circular 

forms remain, as well as many others of great bes^nty. 
It must be remembered that with the Romans both burud 
and cremation were used. The columbaria (vaults lined 
with small recesses for the urns, which contained the ashes 
of the dead) present the most ordinary specimens of archi- 
tectural forms adapted to cremation. The sarcophagus, of 
which that of the Scipios is the best known example, pre- 
sents the ordinary form used in connection with bu^ 
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But when the family of the deceased was rich or dis- 
tinguished, the ashes or the sarcophagi were enclosed in 
buildings of the most magnificent kind. The tomb of 
Cecilia Metella, so well known to all by Byron’s beautiful 
lines in CAilde Uwrold^ commencing — 

** There is a stern round tower of otlicr days, 
is a bold tower 90 feet in diameter and 62 feet high, 
so solidly built as to contain only a chamber 19 feet 
in diameter. Much grander was the mausoleum of Augus- 
tus, which has {lerished. Of the mausoleum of Hadrian 
the skeleton only remains. But it shows that the base 
was 170 feet square, supporting a circular edifice 115 feet 
in diameter. It would seem that this mass, now formed 
into the castle of St Angelo, and showing the naked brick- 
work, had, in its glory, two ranges of marble columns and 
probably a domed roof. From its position on the banks of 
the Tiber, near the bridge, it must have formed one of tlio 
grandest architectural compositions of the Romans.^ 

Forums. — A t first these great buildings were used fur Forunii. 
merchants, and were oj>en spaces with porticoes, shops, 
counting-houses, &c., all round. The best example existing 
is, perhaps, that of the Forum of Rompeii. In later times 
these erections expanded into grand architectural ranges 
of porticoes, witli statues, cVc. l^eading out of tliom, in 
various positions, were temples, law courts, theatres, itc. 

It was in Trajan’s Forum that his famous column was 
erected. 

The Aqueducts show little of the skill of the architect, Aquoducta 
but they are very j)icturesque as they stretch along the 
CamiMigna and other places. Across a valley, at Tarragona, 
one rises to a height of 100 feet, and another, tlie l’(mt 
du Gard, at Nismes, to 180, Rut they do not reach the 
level of true architectural beauty, and derive tJieir chief 
value from tlicir immense length and size. (Sue Aqi'kduct, 
pp. 219-221 of the present volume.) 

The Tkiumi'Hal Aik^h is j>eculiarly Roman, and it is in Trlumphul 
this form that the arch appears to have been most bcddly archun. 
used as an external feature. The arch is, in fact, the form 
to which all other parts of the structure arc more decorative 
adjuncts. Tlio principal cxanqilcs are the arches Titus, 

Severus, Janus, and Constantine at Rome, and that of 
Trajan at Ancona. 

Dwellinoh.— The still extensive remains of the villa of Dwcllinga. 
Hadrian, near Tivoli, bespeak its original inugnificence. 
Everything api)ears to have been directed to internal splen- 
dour and effect alone; and, indeed, all collateral evidence 
tends to the conclusion, that the exterior of Roman palaces 
and mansions was not heeded, being merely plain brick 
walls. This is the case at Romiicii, and the ruins of innn- 
sions in various parts of Italy, from that of Sallust on the 
]lenacus or Lago di Garda, to those of other Roman nobles 
on the shores of the Bay of Babe, present no indications 
whatever that their exteriors were subjected to architectural 
decoration. The palace of Diocletian at Spalatro, and the 
splendid remains of liaalljec and Palmyra, some of which, 

|»erhap8, belonged to secular structures, offer evidence to 
the contrary of this, if they ore correctly restored in the 
works which treat of them. Notwithstanding the extent 
of the structure and its general magnificence, however, the 

^ BinguUr enougb, mangoleaniH, though they have been destroyed iu 
Greece and Rome, have been preserved in Africa. There we Ituve a 
singoUr stmetore, the Medricen, in Algeria, 180 feet in diameter, ^vith 
a row of engaged cotninns of a mde Doric type as a siereobate, and on 
these a seriM of gradini. The whole outline greatly reaembleM that of 
the circular Etruscan-built tombs already described 3fiich grander 
Pod more ornate Is the Koubr, also in Algeria, which is of the same 
form, but 200 feet in diameter, and 108 feet high to the plaiform at 
top. The order is a curious imitation of the Erechtiieum l^mic. ^ Hie 
Medricen baa not been entered, at least, in modem times. I’lie Koubr 
hat a aip giiUr arobed passage, entered from below the ground* level, and 
winding all round to a chamber in tbe centre. The rest is solid. 
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mouldings and ornaments in the interior of the villa of 
Hadrian, though in themselves classical and elegant, are 
small, and have a general air of littleness, esi^cially when 
compared with the apartments to which they belong, — not 
that the apartments are generally large, but they are for 
the most part lofty. The ceilings appear to have been 
formed by vaulting ; there are no indications of windows, 
and none of stairs of any magnitude — so that the rooms 
must have been nearly, if not quite, 0 })en at one end to 
admit light and air ; and the probability is that there were 
seldom aj)artinont8 above the ground floor, though it is likely 
enough that terraces formed on the vaulted roofs were used 
for tlic purposes of recreation and pleasure. Of the floors, 
which were of mosaic, several are preserved entire in the 
musciuin of the Vatican ; where also are deposited many 
flno specimens of ornamental sculpture in vases and cande- 
labra, besides busts, statues, and groups in bronze, marble, 
porphyry, and granite, of various styles, remains of the 
noble collection Hadrian made during his progress through 
his extensive dominions, which have been found among the 
ruins of the villa. 

In Pompeii wo may see the domestic as well as public 
architecture of ancient Home, although it must be remem- 
bered that Pom])eii was a Greek colony, and that it was 
destroyed as early as 79 a.p. We have, therefore, pro- 
bably to exi>oct more Greek character than would be met 
with olsewlicrc. 

The streets of Pompeii are very narrow, their average 
width being not more than 12 or 15 feet; frequently 
they are not more than 8 feet wide, and very few in any 
part exceed 20. The prin(;i]»al excavated street in the city, 
that leading from the Porum to the gate towards Hercu- 
laneum, and the street of the tombs, is, at the widest, 
23 feet 6 indies, im^luding two footways, each 5 feet wide. 
The streets are all ])avod with lava, and almost all have 
side pavements or footways, which, however, are for the 
most part .-lo narrow, that, with few exce[)tions, two per- 
sons cannot pass on them. That the cars or carriages of 
the inhabitants could not jiass each other in most of the 
streets, is jiroved by the wheel-ruts which have been worn 
on the stones, and the recesses made hero and there for the 
purpose of passing. They are lined on both sides with 
small cells, which served for shops of various kinds ; and 
they are strikingly like the ordinary shops in towns in the 
south of Italy and in Sicily at the i)re8cnt time (Plate 
XVII. fig. 1). They resemble these, too, in this respect, 
that there api»ear in very few cases to be accommodations 
in connection with the sluqis for the occujiiers and their 
families, who must liavo lived elsewhere, as modern Italian 
shopkeepers very commonly do. TJiey i)reseiit no archi- 
tectural dciioration whatever; the fronts are merely plain 
stuccoed brick walls, with a largo square opening in each, 
part of which is the door, and part the window, for light- 
ing the place and showing the goods. 

Whenever a julvato house or gentleman’s mansion w^os 
situated in a good place of business (like the ground floor 
of many modern Italian noblemen’s palaces), the street-front, 
or fronts, were entirely occupied with shops, a comparatively 
riaiTow*^ entrance to the house being preserved in a conveni- 
ent part between some tw'o of them (Plato XVII. fig. 3). 
The door to this is sometimes quite jiain, but at times 
is decorated with pilasters. Wlicn the site permitted such 
an arrangement, the entrance door being open, a })asser- 
by could look com]>letoly through the bouse to tlio garden, 
or, in the absence of a garden, to the extreme boundary- 
wall, on which was painted a landscape or other picture. 
An arrangement, it may be observed, not unlike this, is 
common in some of the Italian cities at the present day ; 
but the mansioQs being now built in stories, and the upper 
stories alone being occupied by the families, a merely 


pleasing effect is produced ; whilst in the former, persona 
crossing from one apartment to another were exposed to 
view, and domestic privacy thus completely invaded, to 
produce a pretty picture. Inside the entrance passage, 
which may be from 10 to 12 feet in depth, there is a 
space, the atrium, generally square, or nearly so, on which 
different rooms open, that vary in size from 10 feet square 
to 10 feet by 12, or even 12 feet square; they have door- 
ways only, and were probably used as sleeping-chambers by 
the male servants of the family. In the centre of this court 
there is a sunk basin or reservoir for receiving the rain, 
called the impluvium, rendering it likely that this was 
roofed over, with a well-hole to admit light and air, and 
allow the rain to drop from the roof into the reservoir. 
Connected with this outer court was the kitchen and its 
accessories. If the site allowed the second court to be 
placed beyond the first in the same direction from the 
entrance, the communication was by a wide opening not 
unlike folding doors between rooms in modern houses, 
generally with a space intervening, which was variously 
occupied ; or a mere passage led from one to the other. 
The second or inner court is generally much larger 
than the first, and is for the most part a parallelogram, 
but variously proportioned. It forms a tetrastoon, being 
open in the middle and arranged with a peristyle of 
columns, colonnading a covered walk all round. On this 
the best and most finished apartments open ; but they are 
of such various sizes, and are so variously arranged, that 
it is not easy to determine more than that they included 
the refectory, tho library, and sleeping- rooms. Some of 
them, indeed, are such os must have been useless except 
for the lost purpose ; these, perhaps, were the apartments 
of the female branches of a family, at least in most cases. 
Some houses, however, have a nest of small cells in an 
inner corner or sed tided recess, which may have been the 
gynaiceum ; but that is far from being common. Exhe- 
dno or recesses, open in front to the atrium, are common, 
and are often painted with more care and elegance than 
any other part of the house ; but generally the walls are 
everywhere painted — in the more common places flat, with 
a slight degree of ornament, perhaps, and in the best rooms, 
with arabesques and pictures in com]mrtmonta. Tho 
architectural decorations are mostly painted ; the ornaments 
are not unfrequontly elegant, but tho architecture itself of 
the mansions is bad in almost every sense. The rooms 
being windowJess, would, when covered, be necessarily 
dark; the doors are arranged without any regard to 
uniformity, either in size or situation. Tho street-fronts 
of those houses which, not being in a good business situa- 
tion, were not occupied with shops, were not merely un- 
adorned, but were actually deformed by looi)-holes, to light 
some passage or inner closet which had no door on one of 
tho courts. (Plate XVII. fig. 8.) The columns of the second 
courts are generally in the worst stylo jK)8sible : those 
which have foliated capitals, and may be considered com- 
positions of the Corinthian order, are the best ; but the 
imitations of Doric and Ionic are both mean and ugly. 
From the uses to which tliey were put, and the widenesa 
of their intercolumniations, together with tho fact that 
none of them have been found in Pompeii, it is probable 
that the entablatures were of wood, and were consequently 
burnt at the time of the destruction of the city, and broken 
up by the inhabitants, almost all of whom certainly esca|>ed, 
and who, it is very evident, returned, when the fiery shower 
and the conflagration had ceased, to remove whatever they 
could find of their property undestroyed ; for it must be 
remembered that the roofs and ceilings all over the city 
are entirely gone, and the uncovered and broken walla 
remain, from 8 to 10 feet only in height Everything, 
indeed, clearly demonstrates that great exertions were us^ 
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to reooTer whatever waa valuable ; and it is very probable, 
moreover, tiiat the place was constantly resort^ to by 
treasure-seekers for perhaps centuries after the calamity 
occurred. It may also be remarked that the loftier edifices, 
which would have been unburied by the ashes, had been 
thrown down by an earthquake about sixteen years before 
the volcanic shower fell, and, therefore, were the more 
easily covered. Other showers must have fallen since 
that which destroyed the city, to produce the complete 
filling up of every part and the general level throughout. 
Hence we are still uninformed as to the structure and 
disposition of the roofs and ceilings of the houses of the 
ancients. The doors, too, of whatever materials they were 
composed, are entirely gone : there remain, however, here 
and there indications — and even charred fragments — of 
wooden door-posts, but they belong to outer or street doors, 
leaving it probable that a matting of some kind, suspended 
from the lintel, formed the usual doors to rooms. It is, in 
fact, supj>osed that curtains nnsw^ered the purj) 08 e 8 of 
doors to the interiors. In these jiarticulars, unfortunately, 
Herculaneum affords but little assistance, as the mode of 
its destruction w^as similar to that of Pompeii, though, 
upon the whole, Herculaneum is more likely to furnish 
information on these particulars than its sister in misfor- 
tune. Although it has been ascertained that the Romans 
understood the manufacture of glass, it must not be sup- 
posed that they were accustomed to a])ply it as freely as 
we do to exclude the weather and transmit light. It w^as, 
however, sometimes used ; one wooden frame with four 
small squares of gloss has been found ; another brass 
frame with the glass movable ; and one piece of glass of 
considerable size was found in one of the walls of a bath. 
The floors of the houses of PoiiqHjii and Herculaneum are 
all of mosaic work, coarser and simjder in the less imjiort- 
ant parts, and finer and more ornate in the more finished 
a{)artments : the ornaments are borders, dots, frets, 
labyrinths, flowers, and sometimes figures. In this, too, 
the BUjierior advantages the moderns enjoy are evident. 
The ancients did not understand how to construct wooden 
fioors, or, at least, they did not apjily timber to that use. A 
few rude and narrow staircases are found in Pompeii, which, 
it is very probable, were to afford access to the terraces or 
flat roofs, for they are not common, and no jiortion of an 
upper story remains in any part. Sufficient remains have, 
however, been found to show that the upper stories often 
overhung the lower front, as in mediaeval houses ; the fronts 
being made of woodwork, supported on a prolongation of 
the floor joists. In one part of the city the houses on one , 
side of the street are on a declivity ; there a commodious 
flight of stairs is found to lead from the atrium in front 
to another lower court and rooms, not under the houses 
but behind them; for we do not find an underground 
story in the Pompeian houses. On the shores of the Bay 
of ^iae, and at Cicero’s Formian Villa on the Gulf of 
Qaeta, however, there are crypts or arched chambers under 
the level of the mansions, the sites requiring substructions ; 
but it may be questioned whether even these were used as 
parts of the house, and as we use cellars, for they present 
no indications of stairs, and have no regular means of 
intercommunication. 

Numerous remains of Roman houses are found in all 
the colonies, and notices of many in England will l>e found 
in the ArckcBclogia^ and other archaeological publications. 
They are not of sufficient importance to be quoted here, 
but they serve to show that the Romans carried with 
them into other lands the same habits, and even practised 
the same mode of construction which they adopted at 
home. One very remarkable exception exists, viz., in the 
Hauran in Syria. The edifices there were first, we believe, 
noticed by Humboldt. They have since been described in 
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detail by Mr Cyril Graham and others, and have been 
admirably illustrated by Count Vogue. The country was 
conquered by the Romans at the end of the Ist century 
A.D., and the houses, <kc., seem to range in date from that 
time, or, perhaps, earlier, to the end of the 4th. They 
are contained within stone w^alls, forming small towns, 
and so numerous that sixty of these walled cities have 
been counted, all now desolate, but in many cases remain- 
ing almost perfect even to the doors, shutters, and |)aving 
of streets. The remains are chiefly of houses whose walls 
are of basalt. The rooms are 12 to 20 or 25 feet square, 
with strong, arched ribs thrown across, 8U]»j)orting a ceiling 
of thick slabs of basalt. Some of these are as much as 
18 by 12 feet, and 6 inches thick. The doors and shutters 
are of the same material, often panelled as though of 
wood. A B|)ecimen of these, and also some of the carvings, 
are in the British Museum. 

Basilicas. — We have left these to the lost, as they arc BosiltouL 
more intimately connected than any other ancient architec- 
tural forms with those of the Christians. They seem to 
have been at first much the same class of building as our 
Royal Exchange, both as regards use and plan ; open in 
the centre, with porticoes round. Then all W’as roofed 
over, and a sort of triforium or gallery formed over the por- 
ticoes. At one end was a recess, often circular and parted 
off from the rest by a screen of columns. This, with the 
space in front of it, formed the Tribunal. In Trajan’s, 
there seems to have been an apse at each end. Remains 
are found at Pompeii and Herculaneum, Treves, <kc. A 
complete exception to the ordinary form is found in the 
Basilica of Maxentius (formerly knowm as the temple of 
Peace) at Rome. 

Rl^suMit. — Roman architecture, as wo know it, dates Riiumd* 
only from al)OUt the Christian era, and the rapidity with 
which it spread from tliat time is something marvellous. 

Through nearly the whole extent of the Roman empire, 
through Italy, Asia Minor, Sicnly, Britain, France, Syria, 

Africa, — witli one great exception, Egypt, — all was Roman 
in mouldings, ornaments, details, the very stylo of carving 
and the construction. No matUjr what the country or the 
architect, all seem to have lost thoir nationality when the 
Roman came, and to have adopted im])iicitly his system of 
design and decoration. It luis l>ecn seen that ho copied 
the orders and much of the leading forms of his buildings 
from the Greeks. But he sjsjedily added others. The apse 
and the circle on plan W'ere his ; so were the dome and the 
arch in elevation ; and thus he enlarged at once the whole 
range of the architect’s powers, and whilst utterly disre- 
garding the delicate refinements of the Greeks, secured a 
freedom of design wliich resulted at length in our Pointed 
architecture. 

But great as the advance was, it seems to have been 
arrested just when opjiortunities were offered, on the 
grandest scale, for bringing alK)Ut the noblest results. The 
Roman architect seems to have been unable to reach the 
highest effort of art, viz., to bring the whole of any grand 
edifice into one splendid mass, to concentrate the detailed 
}>arta into one grand whole. But in reflecting on what the 
lioman did not do, we must not forget that we owe to him 
some of the grandest forms to which we too are now^ 
accustomed. 

We now come to a complete change in the structures 
which we have to describe. Henceforth we shall find no 
Forum, no public bath, theatre, temple, or house. All 
these forms disappear, and for nearly 700 years, until 
the time when the Norman castle arose, well-nigh every 
building of architectural merit was in some way or other 
ecclesiastical But with our Christian faith there arose 
forms of beauty utterly unknown to the Pagan, which 
culminated in the glories of Lincoln and Canterbury. 
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Pointed Architecture. 

In those countries which received the Christian religion 
from Rome, but which did not contain such mines of archi- 
tectural material in temples, amphitheatres, and palaces, 
as Italy did, and, indeed, in the remoter parts of Italy 
itself, which did not contain them as Rome did, churches 
were constructeci in imitation of those of the metropolis 
of the Christian world. These being the work of a semi- 
barbarous and unpolish e<i j)eople, were of necessity com- 
])aratively rude, and from them arose the Gothic archi- 
tecture of the Mhldle Ages, not from any previously 
existing style of architecture among the northern nations 
who overran Italy and subverted the Roman power, the 
rude Celtic monuments being the only specimens of archi- 
tecture they possessed. The transitional style of archi- 
tecture referred to will be found in what are called the 
Saxon and Norman buildings of England, and to a 
greater or less extent in all parts of Europe in which 
the Romans had been masters, and particularly in those 
which adhered to the Roman communion in the great divi- 
sion of the cliurches. Tlie general forms and modes of 
arrangement pl^cllliar to Roman architecture may be traced 
throughout ; in some specimens they are more and in 
others loss obvious, but the leading features are the same. 
"J’his is more evident in Italy than elsewhere. In the 
t.arly Roman basilicas and churches, some of which are 
of the age of Constantine, and which were constructed 
in the Roman style, the first divergencies occur ; in those 
which are later they are still greater, and distance of time 
and jjlace appears still to have increased them, till what 
may be called a new stylo was formed, having peculiari- 
ties of its own, but oven more clearly deducible from its 
origin than Roman is from Greek or Greek from Egyptian. 
The variation in the development from the parent stock is 
great, but in all cases there is more or less evidence of tho 
descent. It must bo noted, however, that there was one 
ini[)ortant modification of Roman art, and this was the 
Roman art modified by contax^t with the East, and known 
commonly as Ryzantine. Its influence was felt first and 
most strongly in St Mark’.s, Venice, a building which is 
entirely Ryzjintine in .style as opposed to Romanesque. 
From N'eiiice it w'as copied in Ptirigueux in the church of 
St Front, and this copy influenced tho stylo of a vast 
number of building.s in tho south-w'est of France. St 
Mark'.s, again, had a great influence on the Lombard 
works of Northern Italy, and these were the originals from 
w hi(rh Germany, by way of the valley of the Rhine, derived 
fill its inedi;eval buildings. To the greater part of France 
and to hhigland the stream of art was much more purely 
ilonuinos(iuo, being the re.siilt of knowledge of genuine 
Roman art, witli little, if any, influence from the East. 
Jn Spain we see tho direct influence of the Romans, the 
direct iufluenco of the Arab, and the indirect Byzantine 
influence of the south-west of France, all materially affecting 
the development of the national architecture. As might 
be expected, this style was not the same in all the countries 
which practised it ; it Wiis deriveil, in them all, from the 
same source, as wo have shown, but w’as materially 
influenced by the habits, manners, and state of civilisation 
of tlie various nations, and much, too, by their means of 
communication w ith Rome. This, in strictness, may be 
called Gothic architecture, as it w^as partly induced by the 
Gothic invasions of Italy, and was invariably practised 
by the nations to whom that term may with propriety be 
applied. It'arose in the 4th century, and was subverted 
in the 12th by the invention or introduction of the pointed 
arch, which marks a new era, and wras destined to give 
birth to a new style in architecture. 

AVhere, when, and with whom the pointed form origin- 
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ated has been more discussed and disputed than the dis- 
covery of the properties of the arch itself. Some have 
contended that it was suggested by the intersections of 
semicircular arches, as they were employed in ornament- 
ing the fronts of edifices in the preceding style; some 
that groined arches of the same form gave the idea ; others 
have referred it to the interlacing of the branches of trees 
when planted in parallel rowrs, — to an imitation of wicker- 
work, — to a figure used on conventual seals, — to tho 
principle of the pyramid, — to Noah’s ark, — to chance. 
Such a mass of conflicting opinions, almost all supported 
by some show of reason, and more or less by evidence, 
may be called a proof of the impossibility of determining 
the question. There is one striking fact, however, which 
has been overlooked by many of the theorists in the 
discussion of the question; it is, that the pointed arch 
made its appearance almost at the same moment of time in 
all the civilised countries of Europe. This is proved by 
the controversies of those who claim its invention for their 
respective nations ; for none of them can produce genuine 
sliecimens of it before a certain period, to which they can 
all reach. Now, if it had been invented in any of the 
European nations, that one would certainly have been able 
to show specimens of it of a date considerably anterior to 
some of the others ; for though it might by chance have 
boon soon communicated to any one of them, the impro- 
bability is great that it would immediately have reached 
them all, and have been at once adopted by all, to the 
subversion of their previously practised forms of construc- 
tion. The infrequent and imperfect modes of communi- 
cation between the different countries of Europe at the 
period referred to, furnish another reason w^liy it is not 
probable that a discovery of the kind should travel rapidly 
from one to another. Considering these things, and 
particularly the fact of the almost simultaneous intr^uction 
of tho pointed arch to the various nations of Europe, as it 
appears by their monuments immediately after the first 
Crusade, in which they all bore a part, connected with 
existing evidence that it was commonly used in the East 
at and anterior to that period, the most rational and 
satisfactory theory seems to l>e that a knowledge of it was 
acquired by the Crusaders in the Holy Land, and brought 
home to their respective countries by them. In Europe 
there are found rude approaches to the pointed form in 
some of the earlier Gothic structures ; but we believe it 
may be safely asserted that nothing can be indicated of a 
date beyond that of the first Crusade, approaching the simple 
but perfect lancet arch, which, it is not denied, came into 
use immediately after that period ; whereas tolerably well- 
authenticated examples of it are found in the E^t, of 
sufficifint antiquity to induce the opinion that it was at 
that time imported thence. It is, moreover, indisputable 
that the Saracenic or Mahometan nations, who were never 
known in those times to adopt any European custom 
or invention of any kind, do use, and have used, the pointed 
arch. It was very extensively employed in various parts of 
Asia, and nowhere in more sumptuous edifices or wuth 
greater effect than in the structures erected by the Maho- 
metan conquerors of India. With what nation of the East, 
and in what manner, the pointed arch originated, are prob- 
lems equally diflBcult to solve. We have not been able to 
discover that the properties of the arch were known to the 
Egyptians or to the Greeks, and there is no evidence to 
show that they were known to the Persians or to the 
Indians of ancient times ; but structures are found in the 
countries of those nations in which diambers are domed, 
and apertures covered with a pointed arch, produced, 
however, by gathering or corbelling over, and not bj 
arched structure. It is not improl^ble, therefore, that, 
such things existing, when the properties of the arch be- 
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came known, that form would be repeated upon it^ and the 
result would be the lancet arch, — the prototype, the germ 
of the style. The pointed an^ on its inti^uction into 
Europe, was not accompanied by any of its ordinary acces- 
sories in after-time, — its light clustei^ pillars, its mullions, 
foliations or featherings, and graceful tracery. These de- 
velopments resulted from its adoption ; so that whether 
the arch itself was invented in Europe or im|3orted from 
the East, to the European nations must be assigned the 
credit of developing the beautiful style of architecture 
whose distinguishing feature it is. 

Before proceeding further with this subject, it is neces- 
sary to determine by what name this style is to be desig- 
nated. There have been only too many arguments and 
discussions on the name which is most appropriate to the 
style. By common consent the word Gothic is used all 
over Euro|>e to designate it, and it now hardly matters 
wliether or not there was originally good reason for the use 
of such a term. One of the first in England to use the 
term was Sir Henry Wotton. It was continued by Evelyn, 
who applied it more directly ; and the authority of Sir 
(Christopher Wren finally settled its application. But they 
used the term as one of reproach for what they thought a 
savage and uncivilised sort of art, though it was in vain 
that, by the use of a bad name, they attempted to deny 
the merit of that which was after all the only nationally de- 
veloped style of their own country as well as of the whole 
of Northern Europe. In the last century, through the 
influence and enthusiasm of Horace Walpole, and afterwards 
of John Carter, an eminent artist and architect, a better 
taste was formed, and this led to the appreciation of that 
which is, indeed, the English national style. Many at- 
tempts were made to explode the totally irrelevant appel- 
lation of “ Gothic ** which had been applied to the style, 
but without effect. Some writers have called it Italian, 
others German, others Norman or French, others British, 
and many have contended for the exclusive term English. 
To this last the Society of Antiquaries lent its influence, 
but with equal inefficiency, for the term Gothic still pre- 
vails. Mr Britton, than whom |>erhaps no man possessed 
a greater right to affix an appellation to the iK>inted arch 
style, from the 8]ilendid services he has done it in the pub- 
lication of his Cathedral and Architectural Antuiuitien^ 
wished to introduce a term which is not at all unlikely to 
succ*eed, as it is equally appropriate and independent of 
national feeling and hypothetic origin. He callt^ it Chris- 
tian architecture, and in this he was followed by the 
younger Pugin and many others. This, os a generic term, 
would admit each nation possessing specimens of it to dis- 
tinguish its own species or style ; and as the varieties of 
Hellenic architecture are known by the names of the 
tribes or nations who are presumed to have originated 
them, — Dorian, Ionian, and Corinthian, — so might Christian 
architecture be English or British, German, French, for 
each has its {)ecuiiaritie8. These species would again in- 
dividually admit of classification, according to the changes 
each underwent in the course of its career. One objec- 
tion, however, has been taken to Mr Britton’s distinctive 
appellation. It is, that ** Christian” applies as well to 
what may also properly be called the Gothic style — that 
which arose on the extinction of Homan architecture, and 
was subverted by the introduction of the {jointed arch, 
and which, indeed owed its diffusion and progress, if not 
its origin, to the Christian religion. We are therefore still 
left to seek a suitable appellation ; and in the absence of a 
better, are inclined to use the term Pointed, which is not 
only distinctive, but descriptive ; it has, too, the merit of 
being general, so that it may mark the genus, while the 
natimml species and their varieties may be distinguished by 
their peculiarities as before. 
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The pointed aith was a graft on the Romanesque, Lom- 
bard, and Bysantine architecture of Europe, just as the 
circular arch of the Romans had been on the columnar 
ordinances of the Greeks; but with a widely different 
result The amalgamation in the latter case destroyed the 
beauty of both the stock and the scion ; while in the former 
the stock lent itself to the modifying influence of its para- 
sitical nursling, gradually gave up its heavy, dull, and 
cheerless forms, and was eventually lost in its beautiful 
offspring, as the unlovely caterpillar is in the gay and 
graceful butterfly. 

We all know that architecture has had its origin in 
religious feeling and observances — that its noblest monu- 
ments among the pagan nations of antiquity were temples 
to the gods — whilst the rude nations of the north in the 
Middle Ages devoted their energies, after their conversion 
to Christianity, to the construction of suitable edifices for 
the worship of the Almighty ; and we find, again, that 
the most extensive and most splendid structures raised by 
the same peojjo, when the light of learning had begun to 
shine u{K)n them, and a now and more Ijeautiful style of 
architecture had been developed, were dedicated to the 
same purpose. In addition, however, many, hardly less 
magnificent, and not less beautiful, were raised for the 
purposes of education, and became the nurseries of science 
and literature. Kings and nobles also enqiloyod archi- 
tecture in the composition, arrangement, and decoration of 
their palaces and castles ; and though for domestic purposes 
its aid was not so largely required, it was equally used. 
The remains which have come down to us from the earlier 
portion of the Middle Ages are comparatively small, but 
there is ample evidence to show that the style was uni- 
versal in its application, and so full of life and vigour that 
every implement, every piece of furniture, and every detail 
of dress or ornament, was governed then, just as in the 
best period of classic art, by the rules of art which wore 
observed in the largest and stateliest of the {jublic build- 
ings of the time. 

When the practice of building houses in stories com- 
menced cannot bo correctly ascertained, though it was 
usual among the Romans, as we know by the example of 
Pompeii, and it appears to have been usual during the 
Middle Ages. We frequently, indeed, find an apparent 
ecjuivalent for the term etory used by the ancient writers, 
both sacred and {jrofane ; but it must be remarked that 
none of the ancient remains, whether of public or private 
structures, afford evidence that it was a common practice 
even among the Romans to build more than one story 
above the ground floor ; and it was less likely to bo com- 
mon among the Eastern nations, with whom the {iractice is 
not very general, even at the present day. Indeed, with- 
out considerable proficiency in the art of construction, it is 
hardly practicable to erect buildings in stories with such 
slight materials as were used by the Romans in some of 
their domestic edifices. We find, however, in the oldest 
existing works of the Middle Ages, and particularly in 
some of the secular structures of Venice, a degree of in- 
telligence evinced in this respect far surpassing anything 
found in ancient remains. Possibly the skill was princi- 
pally acquired in that city from the necessity of making 
artificial foundations, which consequently required a super- 
structure not unnecessarily cumbrous ; and again, to make 
slight walls sufficiently strong, they must be skilfully 
bonded in themselves, and bound together, which could 
only be done by means of a material possessing consider- 
able length and great fibrous tenacity — whence arose framed 
floors of timber. These, by their strength, their obvious 
utility and convenience, added to the want of space which 
exist^ in a thriving and populous community on a very 
restricted spot of cry land, superinduced, in the second 
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place, the building of additional stories, which would 
soon be imitated in other places. But in whatever man- 
ner the improvement took place, the fact that it was 
made is certain ; and we find it applied in all the works 
of the European nations, both ecclesiastical and civil, 
from the 9th and 10th centuries downwards. The com- 
bination of masonry and carpentry in building tended 
greatly to the advancement of both ; for, it being required 
at times to make them act independently of each other, 
additional science and art were necessary, as the propor- 
tions must be retained that were given to similar works in 
which they co-operated. To this is to be traced the skill 
displayed in the vaulted roofs and ceilings, in the towers 
and lofty spires, of some of our Pointed cathedralsfor theone, 
and such splendid examjdes of construction as the roof of 
Westminster Hall for the other. On this point Sir William 
Chambers, who was certainly no depreciator of the merits of 
the Homans in architecture, says : “ In the constructive part 
of architecture the ancients do not seem to have been great 
proficients” (G wilt’s Cluimher&'i Civ. Arch.^ p. 128); then 
having referred many of what he calls the “deformities 
observable in Grecian buildings ” to want of skill in con- 
struction, he continues, “ neither were the Romans much 
more skilful ; the precepts of Vitruvius and Pliny on that 
subject are imperfect, sometimes erroneous, and the strength 
or duration of their structures is more owing to the quantity 
.. and goodness of their materials than to any great art in 
putting them togetlier. It is not, therefore, from any of 
the ancient works that much information can be obtained 
in that branch of the art. To those usually called Gothic 
architects we are indebted for tlie first considerable im- 
proveinont in construction. There is a lightness in their 
works, an art and boldness in their execution, to which the 
ancients never arrived, and which the moderns compre- 
hend and imitate with difficulty. England contains many 
magnificent specimens of this species of architecture, 
e(|ually admirable for the art with which they are built, 
the taste and ingenuity with which they are composed.” 
To this Mr Qwilt, in his edition of Sir William’s work, adds, 
with much truth, in a note, “ There is more constructive 
skill shown in Salisbury, and others of our cathedrals, than 
in all the works of the ancients put together.” 

Pointed architecture took root and grow with almost 
(Mpial vigour, though under different conditions, in almost 
every part of Euroi)e. But the honour of having developed 
the style to the very highest perfection mu.st undoubtedly 
be adjudged to France, or rather to the small portion of 
the country, including Paris, which formed the old Ho de 
Franco. In Germany there was much less natural develop- 
ment. For a long period after the Lombard style had 
been perfected on the Rhine no variation of moment was 
adoi)ted, until Gorman architects attempted at Cologne to 
outvie and rival the magnificence of Amiens. In Spain 
the architects of some of the finest buildings were French- 
men, and the style can hardly be said to have been deve- 
loped there at all. In England, on the contrary, though 
our earliest Pointed buildings were undoubtedly to a great 
extent French in their origin, the developments of the art 
were soon entirely national, and were but little modified 
even by the influence of the foreign religious orders, which 
(as at Fountains Abbey) had so much power over many of 
our ecclesiastical foundations. From England the style was 
carried by Englishmen to Scotland, — a poor country, with 
no style of its own, and no cultivation such as is necessary 
to pr^uce an order of architects, and to Ireland, where the 
English architects followed the footsteps of the invading 
armies ; and finally, if we may trust the evidence of the 
stones themselves, to the coast of Norway, where the cathe- 
dral of Trondhjem is as unmistakably English in much of 
thestyleanddetail asany English cath^ral. In England the 
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development of the style is plainly marked, and its advances 
are easily traceable. We find in varions portions of the 
same edifice, according to the period of its construction, 
exemplifications of the style, from the inciting of the 
simple lancet arch on the Norman piers in the time of 
Henry IL, to the highly enriched groinings and ramified 
traceries of the age of Henry VII. ; but the changes are so 
gradual, and are so finely blended, that the one in advance 
appears naturally to result from that which comes before 
it. Although the nations of the Continent never borrowed 
from us, but were themselves originators, it is very clear 
that after the first we did not borrow ; for our structures 
bear the strongest possible marks of originality, as the 
gradual advances can be traced from one feature to another 
in a way which is quite peculiar to this country. This, 
however, will be explained more in detail further on. 

Pointed Architecture of Europe genei'olly. 

There are so many local and national varieties of this 
style that it is quite impossible to dismiss it with an^ 
account of its features in one district or country only. To' 
do this would be to give an entirely wrong and inadequate 
conception of the subject. It must be treated generally 
under the heads of the several countries in which it has 
flourished most — as England, France, Germany, and Spain. 
It must certainly not be forgotten in talking of Italy. 
And in most of these countries it might properly be sub- 
divided according to the local varieties caused either by 
changes in the political geography, or by physical conditions 
wliich so largely affect the details and variations of style 
in architecture. For the origin of all these developments 
of the style we must go back to Rome. It is not only 
that in the Roman states we see the origin of Romanesque 
architocturograduallydeveloped out of the Roman buildings. 
The same process was going on at the same time all over 
Europe wherever the Roman empire extended. We have 
only to look at the Roman occupation of the south of 
France, as evidenced by the still magnificent remains of 
theatres and tombs at Arles, of the amphitheatre at Nismes, 
of the theatre at Orange, or the aqueduct of Pont do Gard ; 
or at the similar works on the coast of Spain, at Tarragona, 
or in its very centre at Segovia ; or at the basilica, gateway, 
and theatre at Treves; or in our own country at the 
remains of Roman buildings in various directions, of which 
Silchester is surpassed in interest by none ; — w^e have only 
to look at all these in order to see that, erected as they 
were in countries which at the time were little better than 
barbarous, they must of necessity have prepared men all 
over Europe for the same sort of development. The 
Romans had shown them the use of the arch, the column, 
and the vault ; the conversion to Christianity gave them a 
great want to satisfy ; and finally, the revulsion of feeling 
when the supposed mystical year of our Lord 1000, with 
all its apprehended accompanying dangers, had passed in 
safety, gave such an impetus to buildings for religious 
purposes as the world had never before seen. It was a 
time for development, therefore, and nearly everywhere the 
development proceed^ from the same premisses. Roman 
art, pure and simple, was the general foundation of all 
Romanesque building, and it was only slightly modified in 
certain districts by the introduction of the Byzantine 
influence from Constantinople to Venice, and thence in 
some degree to some other cities and towns, or, as in 
Pisan buildings, and in those of the south of Italy and 
south of Spain, by the Greek and Arab influence which 
was so great down to the end of the 13th century. An 
examination of the earliest European churches — such, for 
instance, as San Clemente and San Lorenzo at Rome — will 
show how entirely they were constructed on Roman models. 
From them we go in Italy to Ravenna or Toscanella, to 
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San Miniato at Florence, to the cathedral of Torcello, to San 
ISenone, Verona, and ^n Michele, Pavia, and see how 
gradually but surely the plan and details were being deve- 
loped into what soon became a new style ; and from these 
examples we may follow the stream of art from the south 
to the centre of France, and thence to this country and 
Germany. Or looking at other developments in Italy, we 
may in the same way trace a succession of circular build- 
ings, in which the connection and sequence is clear, leading 
08 as it doiis from the Pantheon, and other circular Roman 
temples, through the old cathedral of Brescia and the 
grand church of San Vitale, Ravenna, to the cathedral at 
Aachen, and so to our own circular churches, and to many 
of those which, like the Marien Kirche, Treves, though 
not really circular in appearance, are yet so planned as to 
fall properly within the same class. 

The course of progress of European art was to a great 
extent first of all geographical and |K>litical. For, in addi- 
tion to the influence exercised by conquest or the political 
connection of one district with another, it is remarkable 
how much particular styles are limited by geographical 
divisions and boundaries, by the courses of rivers, the 
occurrence of convenient building materials, and other 
such secondary causes. And with so many causes for 
variations of style in existence, it will be quite neces- 
sary, in order to give any intelligible account of the 
whole course of Gothic architecture, even in the shortest 
compass, to treat separately each of the great national 
divisions. We will take England first, only premising 
that, following strict order, we ought to have begun with 
Italy, were it not that, in spite of the origin of all northern 
art having to be looked for there, as soon as it came to be 
a question of development, almost all the life and vigour 
of architecture in the Middle Ages is to be seen north 
and not south of the Alps ; and whotever was borrowed, in 
the first instance, from Italy was ])aid back again with 
interest afterwards. And in taking England first, we have the 
advantage of speaking of a national art, of which every 
educated Englishman knows some of the examjilos, so as 
to be more able to follow the course of our argument than 
would be the case were all the examples of its application 
foreign and unknown to him. 

EnglUh Gothic Architecture, 

The history of the development of Gothic architecture is, 
perhaps, more easily read on the buildings themselves here 
than it is in any other part of Europe. The Roman build- 
ings in England were never of very great importance, and 
were not always standing as evidences of the existence of 
an older style, which might be looked back and up to with 
respect and admiration, even where they did not harmonise 
with popular customs. Such art, nevertheless, as did exist 
in this country before the 11th century, was, no doubt, 
derived from Roman examples existing in the country, and 
copied in a rude and unskilful fashion by native workmen. 
The existing Roman remains show that there was quite 
enough architectural and decorative art introduced into the 
country by the Romans to have formed a school of masons, 
sculptors, and builders, if the civilisation of the people 
had been sufficient to make them desire it. Suchascbool can 
hardly be said to have been formed if we look at the few and 
comparatively rude remains of buildings certainly erected be- 
fore the Norman Conquest. In such work as the beautiful 
archway recently discovered in Britford church, Wilts, 
where carving of stone-work is joined with brick or tile 
and stone in a very elegant fashion, we see the immediate 
effect of cultured Roman influence and example. At a 
later date, in such fine works as the steeple of EarFs Barton, 
Northant^ we see only the rude grandeur of compara- 
tively uncivilised workmen cognizant only at a distance of 


good Roman wrork. In upwards of a hundred churches, 
dispersed in various parts of England, fragments more or 
less complete of these early buildings, erected before the 
Norman Conquest, still remain. They are numerous 
enough to enable us to classify their features in a general 
way, and they agree in certain definite points of difference 
from the architecture which prevailed after the Norman 
Conquest. It is probable that a considerable proportion of 
thi^ buildings were erected after the year 1000, when we 
recollect the influence which the exj)ectod end of the world 
had in discouraging building shortly before that date, and 
how enormous the zeal for building was as soon as it was 
safely passed. The leading features of the buildings erected 
before the Conquest are as follows : — (a.) Quoins at angles 
alternately long and short, the difference being so marked 
as to be seen on the most casual inspection ; (h,) Arrange- 
ment of wall faces into panels by means of vertical strips 
or pilasters of stone ; (c.) Arches built not only in semi- 
circular form, but frequently (and especially for arcading) 
with straight sides ; (d,) Rude iHilusters, generally bulging 
outwards in the centre, used to divide o])oning8 of more 
than one division (as, c.//., belfry windows) ; (e,) Introduc- 
tion of rudely moulded, chamfered, or plain square abaci 
at the springings of arches; (/.) Towers, in several coses 
of some importance, adorned with arcading, formed by 
pilasters and round or straight sided arclies. These features 
are all represented in illuminated MSS. of the same pcTiod, 
and are not seen in works executed after about the date of 
the Conquest. It is this fact that makes the year 1066 a 
convenient year for dealing with as the assumed commence- 
ment of a new epoch. But in fixing this date, we must 
remember that, though the Comjuest of William would ac- 
count satisfactorily for the changed style of building which 
is universally seen after tJiis time, there can be no doubt 
that Edward the Confessor's Norman education led naturally 
to the introduction of many Norman features into English 
work. The considerable remains of that king’s foundation 
at Westminster Abbey afford good evidence of the fact, 
that the so-called Saxon style Iiud been abandoned by the 
workmen employed by him, and that the way was being 
prepared for the adoption of all the Norman architectural 
features even before the imposition of the Norman rule. 

The succeeding periods of English architecture have 
l>een generally divided upon similar systems, the main 
dispute among antic juaries and architects being as to the 
nomenclature of the various styles which followed each 
other in a regular course of develojiment, rather than as to 
the exact period of change. Between the coinjilete styles 
there is always a period of transition, during which the 
features of the styles were not so well marked, and during 
which the progress of the art was by no means uniformly 
rapid in all parts of the country. 'The following chrono- 
logical table gives the main divisions : — 


From the reign of Willism \ Style. 

1. to the end of Stephen, V Norman ; or Romanesque. 

1060 to 1154 ) 

Henry II., 1154 to 1189 Transitional from Norman to Pointed. 

Rk'hiird 1. to Henry II1.,1 Early English; First Pointed; or 
1189 to 1272 / Lttiicet. 

Edward I., 1272 to 1307 f Transition from Early Pointed to 
„ , , , I Complete, or Geometrical Pointed. 

Edward II., 1807 to 1827 Geometrical Pointed. 

Edward III., 1327 to 1377.. ..Flowing ; or Curvilinear Stylo. 

These two are generally treated as 
one style, called by Rickman Deco- 
rated, by others Middle Pointed. 

( Transition from the flowing lines of 
Decorated or Middle Pointed to 
the stiff and hard lines of the sue- 
ceeding style. 

H^rirv IV vtrr ( Third Pointed ; or Rirctilinear 

laM to*l54^ ^ ^ *1 (Sharpe); or Perpendicular (Rick- 

f man). 
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E?en after this period many buildings were erected in a 
debased imitation of Gothic, but their features do not 
admit of their being classified with the same precision as 
those which obtained from about the year 1066 to 1546, 
For that period of just 500 years so regular was the 
development, that it is not too much to say that a well-in- 
formed architect or anti(juary ought always to be able to 
give, within ten or at most twenty years, the date of any, 
however small a portion of mediwval architecture, with 
almost absolute certainty of being correct when his judg- 
ment can be tested by documentary evidence. With this 
preface we will now describe, in as concise a manner as 
possible, the features of the various divisions given in the 
foregoing table. 

KormiD. The characteristics of the Norman style are, no doubt, 
generally known. The works executed during this period 
were on so colossal a scale, and so many of them are still 
perfect, that every opportunity is afforded for studying 
them in all parts of England. It may be observed, too, 
that there is less variety in the character of the style in 
different dioceses or counties than there is in the case of 
subsequent works. The earlier works, as, c.^,, Walkelyn*s 
transepts at Winchester Cathedral, are comparatively simple 
and rude. The arches are unmoulded, the capitals are of 
the simplest form of cushion capital ; and grand and solemn 
as the work is, it cannot, for refinement and beauty of detail, 
be compared to the later Norman work in which, instead of 
minute directions being given to the workmen, they were 
encouraged to develop their own taste and ingenuity in the 
decorative sculpture with which they so elaborately covered 
their architectural mouldings. But still, the principles of 
construction, and of the decoration of it, were identical 
throughout the whole })eriod. The ground-plan of most 
Norman churches was cruciform, with a central tower, 
the east end being very frequently apsidal. The aisles 
were divided from the naves by columns of vast size, 
sometimes circular, sometimes octagonal, and sometimes 
simply clustered. The arches were for the most j)art 
semicircular, save towards the end of the period when the 
pointed arch was often used where much strength was 
required, though the round arch was still used everywhere 
for ornament. The windows in small buildings were mere 
narrow slits in the wall, probably not meant to receive 
glazing, and opening out with a wide splay on the 
inside ; in larger buildings they were much more impor- 
tant features, being of large size and adorned with columns, 
with capitals and bases both inside and outside. The 
treatment of mouldings was accurate and scientific. As 
large arches are naturally constructed with a series of 
orders or layers of stones, the masons wrought each of 
these with a se|>arate moulding, so as to define them well, 
and provided capitals whose upper surface was ingeniously 
planned, even where it fitted a circular column below, so 
as to fit exactly the several orders of the arch. This is one 
only out of many features which prove how skilful the 
Norman architects were. All their best works are in no 
sense haphazard works of art, but carefully ordered and 
arranged with almost classic attention to regularity. The 
masonry is at the same time unusually beautiful and well 
executed. There is probably not a finer piece of masonry 
in England than the late Norman central tower of Win- 
chester Cathedral, — the stones being all uniformly wrought, 
dose jointed, and regularly coursed. The doorways are the 
great glory of many of these buildings. Sometimes the 
mouldings are continuous round jamb and arch (as in the 
well-known examples at Malmesbury Abbey and at IfBey), 
but more usually they are adorned with a series of columns, 
sometimes carv^ or diapered, and carrying on their capitals 
a grand succession of enri^ed arch mouldings. These 
doorways do not occur only in large and important churches, 
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but are to be seen also in out-of-the-way country churchei 
in all parts, even the most remote, of E^land. The walls 
were often arcaded with single or intersecting arches, treated 
in the most elaborate manner. They were usually of so 
great a thickness that no buttresses were required, even 
where, as in the aisles of large churches, stone vaulted roofs 
rested against them. The N orman buttress, wherever intro- 
duced, is consequently only a slight development of a 
})ilaster, used for the purpose of defining the divisions or 
panels of an elevation, and not introduce for the sake of 
giving support to the wall ^ The walls are frequently en- 
riched with moulded or carved string-cornices, and with a 
cornice supported on corbels under the eaves of the roof, 
and in the best works are entirely of wrought stone, and 
built in regular courses. The roofs which surmounted the 
walls were usually of steep pitch, showing the whole of the 
cross framing of the timbers used in them ; and sometimes, 
as in the case of Peterborough Cathedral, boarded on the 
under side so as to form a fiat or slightly canted ceiling, 
which was then decorated with colour. At Adel, near 
Leeds, are remains of a richly-moulded Norman roof, in 
which every pair of rafters seems to have been furnished 
with a tie-b^m. But it need hardly be said that not many 
wooden roofs of this period exist; and the stone roofs 
which, as time wore on, were more and more often erected, 
were not only more permanent in their character, but, no 
doubt, played the most im()ortant part in the gradual de- 
velopment of the style and the introduction of the pointed 
arch. The succession of vaults was the same here and on 
the Continent. First of all the plain barrel vault, then 
one fonned by the intersection of two such vaults at right 
angles; and finally, this vault with well-defined arches 
between the bays, and mouldings or ribs under the angles 
of the intersecting vaults. It was impossible for men to go 
on long forming such vaults as these without realising, not 
only that a pointed arch might be built, but, at the same time, 
that its form enabled a builder to overcome many practical 
difliculties in the formation of vaults, which could only be 
got over otherwise, and then badly, by the expedient of 
stilting the round arch. The Norman vaults were seldom 
applied to any but the aisles of churches at no great height 
from the ground. They were very heavy, and exerted 
more thrust on the wall than the later Gothic vaults, and 
the Norman masons shrank consequently from venturing 
to put them on their lofty clerestories. 

It was in the next period— that of the transition toTnniition 
Pointed— that the science of vaulting received a great to Pointed, 
impetus, whilst the whole architectural construction at the 
same time tended to assume more graceful and elegant 
lines. In so general a view of the case as this, it is im- 
possible to do more here than point to salient examples 
which illustrate generally the progress of the art. Just as 
the cathedrals of Peterborough, Durham, Norwich, and 
Ely illustrate, on the grandest scale, the features of the 
best Norman art in England, the eastern part of Canter- 
bury illustrates the whole period of the transition from that 
to Pointed, and is consequently one of the most valuable 
buildings that we have for the purpose of study, as 
well as one of almost unrivalled beauty and magnificence. 

Professor Willis has made this church classical ground to 
the archeologist who, under his guidance, and with the 
advantage of the description of the work written by the 
monk Gervase, who saw it in process of building, examines 
its many curious evidences of gradual development. Ger- 
vase himself describes the changed mode of workmanship 
and design, as he chronicles the difference between the new 
work and that older Romanesque choir which had before 
his time been called ** the glorious choir of Conrad.” He 
says, — “The pillars of the old and new work are alike in 
form and thickness, but different in length ; for the new 
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idUtn were elongated by almoet twdve feet In the old 
oapitab the work was plain, in the new ones exquisite in 
4Midptare. There the arches and everything else was plain 
or sculptured with an axe and not with a chisel, but here 
almost throughout is appropriate sculpture. No marble 
columns were there, but here are innumerable ones. There, 
in the circuit around the choir, the vaults were plain, but 
here they are arch-ribbed and have key stones.” ‘‘There 
was a ceiling of wood decorated with excellent painting, 
but here is a vault beautifully constructed of stone and ligh^t 
tufa. There was a single triforium; but here are two in the 
choir, and a third in the aisle of the church,” dtc. This 
great work was begun under a French architect, William of 
Sens, in the year 1175 ; he was killed by injuries received 
in a fall from the scaffolding in 1179, and was succeeded 
by his assistant, William the Englishman ; and to these 
two men is due the credit of the design as we now see it 
One of the most noteworthy points in its history is the 
obvious and simple mode of accounting for the French 
character and state of much of the work, which it presents ; 
and looking at it, no one can be surprised at the enormous 
development which immediately took place throughout 
the country. The change from heavy piers, with carving 
rather elaborate than beautiful, to delicate columns carry- 
ing on exquisite capitals lofty and graceful pointed arches 
and vaults, was so great that it was impossible not to prefer 
it to the stately but comparatively rude work which it 
supplanted ; and so the tide of change having set in, further 
improvements were soon desired. Mouldings became much 
more delicate and subtle in their contour. Groining was 
then more tastefully ])lanned and disjiosed, windows and 
doorways were made far more graceful, whilst the system 
of construction was largely improved upon. Instep of 
thick, massive walls without buttresses, the walls were re- 
duced in thickness, and the material saved was transferred 
to the buttress, where it could most effectually fulfil its 
office of supporting the vaults and walls above. From 
buttresses conceived in this view the transition to flying 
buttresses was easy ; then to stiffen these, pinnacles were 
added. And in the same way one lancet window led the 
way to groups of lancets ; and these in their turn, by 
combinations with pierced circular windows, to completely 
develoj)ed traceries. 

The First Pointed, Lancet, or Early English style to which 
the transitional work thus led up, may fairly be considered 
to be a purely English variety of Gothic. It is more con- 
sistently graceful and delicate in its details, as well as in 
its general character, than any foreign work of the same 
period. There was no longer any ol^rvable foreign influ- 
ence brought to bear as there had been at Canterbury. 
Intelligent artists all over the country were rapid in seizing 
the b^t features of executed works, and carrying them 
farther with as little delay as possible. There were various 
centres from which distinct \o^ varieties of style were sent 
out. If we compare York (transepts), Lincoln, and Salis- 
bury Cathedrals, we shall find that, though there are certain 
general similarities of treatment, the distinct mark of the 
one presiding individual architect or artist is found in each. 
Compared to the architect of York Minster, the one who 
built Salisbuiy was altogether inferior. This feature of 
local varieties in style, the result of the influence of indi- 
viduals, is from this period one of the most noteworthy 
features in English art ; and generally one man influenced 
the work in his own diocese or district, and no further. 
Throughout the lieriod before us— 1189 to 1272— the de- 
velopments were ill in the same direction as during the pre- 
vious time of transition. The tendency was always to 
greater lightness and elegance ; skilful combmations were 
much thought of ; and, towards the end of the period, there 
was even too great a display sometimes of the cleverness 
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of the artist But with work so really beautiful as it all 
was, and so uniformly good in the smallest nearly as much 
as in the largest building, it is ungracious, if not conceited, 
to affect to criticise the spirit in which the artist worked. 

The use of delicate shafts of polished marble (obtained in 
great part from the Isle of Purbeck) for doorways, windows, 
and arcades, is one of the distinguishing features of the 
style at this time. Generally they are treated with great 
b^uty, but there were structural inconveniences about 
them which soon began to be felt The columns were of 
necessity sot out of their natural bed, and so began veiy 
soon to decay. It w^as necessar) also to combine them 
together in groups, and to trust to the capitals, bands, and 
ba!^ holding them together; and such construction not 
only looks dangerously slight, but is so. A radical defect 
also in engaged marble shafts is that, though they seem to 
be intended to do all the work and carry all the weight, 
they do in point of fact, wherever it can be contrived, carry 
no weight at all ; and it was, no doubt, when and as this 
was discovered, that the mcdia?val builders gradually lost 
their liking for them, and returned to safer, if less brilliant, 
construction in stone, with piers formed with mouldings 
instead of shafts detached from the wall. 

The characteristic elegance of the general architectural 
design was carried out in all the details. The mouldings 
were delicately rounded and alternated with hollows so 
drawn as to give here delicate and there most forcible effects 
of light and shade. Thus the dark line produced by marble 
in a pier was continued by means of a dark shadow in the 
arch ; and without considerable knowledge of the science 
of moulding, it is im]>()SHib]e to do justice to this part of 
the English Early Pointed work, which has never been sur- 
passed, if, indeed it has ever been equalled at any period 
elsewhere. The groined roofs were still sim]»lo in design, 
but a ridge rib was often added to the necessary transverse 
and diagonal ribs of the previous })eri(Kl. This gave a certain 
hardness of lino to the vault ; it was the first step to the 
more elaborate and later systems of vaulting, and was soon 
followed by the introduction of other ribs on the surface 
of the vaulting cells. Few works are more a<linirable than 
some of the towers and spires of this jieriod, but sfiace will 
not allow of mention even of many of its best features. 
Probably tlie greatest excelhmce ever attained in English 
art was reached in this period by the architects of the great 
Yorkshire ablieys. No buildings in Euro|)e surpass them 
in purity of general design, excellence of construction, beauty 
of detail, or suitability ^r their pur|K)se8. And it is a mis- 
fortune of the gravest kind for future generations, that their 
ruined condition forbids the possibility of our descendants 
appreciating as we can these consummate works of the most 
golden period of English art. 

The transition from the simplest Early Pointed to a more Later 
advanced style can be seen as w ell in Westminster Abbey as 
anywhere. Here traceries began to take the place of simple 
lancet openings, and led to that system of window tracery 
which was, in fact, the distinguishing feature of the suc- 
ceeding style. When the invention of tracery was com- 
plete, everything in Gothic architecture rapidly changed. 

The art of masonry and stone-cutting was rapidly developed. 
Moulded stones, from being made continuous round the 
intricate combinations of window traceries, came naturally 
to be used much more largely than before in place of simj>le 
bearing shafts. So columns came to l>e formed of clusters 
of mouldings ; and, in the case of groined buildings, each 
moulding of the shaft was develops into more mouldings 
above the capital, or even frequently carried on to the vault 
without any capital at all. Traceries were first of all com- 
menced by merely piercing geometrical patterns or circles 
through the thickness of the walls. Then these patterns 
were combined under one enclosing arch ; and then, when 
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this sort of tracery had reached i>orfection, it was found 
possible to vary it indefinitely by making use of double 
curves (or ogee lines) ; and then, when these had been used 
for a short time, flowing lines, wandering gracefully over 
the space to be tilled, and sometimes drawn by hand, sup- 
planted the more formal outlines of the earlier work. The 
difference was great between an opening which was made 
(as the earlier examples were) with a sole view to the 
opening for glass, and one which was the accidental result 
only of the pretty lines and curves made by regarding the 
monial of the window, and not the light, as the thing to be 
considered. The tendency of the modification was to make 
men think linos of more importance than masses ; and, 
whether consciously or not, this was just what happened : 
not only window traceries but mouldings, carvings, and 
every other feature, were entirely changed in character. 
The soft gradations of the early mouldings were given up 
for combinations of more hardly defined and thinner lines 
of light and shade, and, in harmony with this change, a 
crisp and shar^) imitation of natural foliage was devised, 
which 8uj)planted the rich and round forms of the earlier 
sculpture. The whole i»ractice of art was becoming more 
scholarly, [lerhaps, but at the same time it was more con- 
scious, and the cleverness of the architect was almost as 
often suggested as the noble character of his work. Merton 
College chapel, Oxford, the nave of York Minster, the choir 
of Selby, the w'hole of Exeter Cathedral, are a few among 
the many examples of this jioriod of which this country 
can boast, and it will bo seen that the change in cliaracter 
which is evident between the earliest and latest Middle 
Pointed w^orks is enough to justify those who would again 
subdivide the nomenclature. The difficulty is that, where 
progress was so constant, it will be necessary, in order to 
be exact, to subdivide each century five or more times in 
order to be really definite. 

Towards the end of Edw’ard the Third’s reign, the last 
great change was made. The first example of this is seen 
in the western end of the nave of Winchester, followed soon 
after by William of Wykeham’s magnificent (if somewhat 
cold) reconstruction of the rest of the nave. It may fairly 
be held that the moving cause for the change was a sense 
of disgust at the vagaries into which the votaries of curvi- 
linear window traceries had been led. There w'as something 
weak and effeminate about their work, and Edyngton and 
Wykeham, when they built the nave of Winchester, were 
evidently endeavouring to return to a simpler and more 
dignified style of building. The first thing they found to 
amend was the exuberant tracery which was mining archi- 
tecture. They did not return to earlier forms, but they 
corrected this exuberance by introducing vigorous, straight, 
vertical, and horizontal lines. These, combined with sub- 
arcuation, gave their work at first a vigour which had lat- 
terly been wanting ; and no one can look at Wykeham’s great 
work without feeling that he succeeded in his effort to 
impress a sense of vigour and manliness on the whole of it. 
Unfortunately, the love of display and of the exhibition of 
skill which w'as so strong before was in no degree lessened, 
and the change in style did nothing permanently to check 
it. The fondness for straight in place of flowing lines was 
more and more developed. Doorways and arches were 
enclosed within well-defined square outlines, walls were 
divided by panelling into rectangular divisions; vertical 
lines were em})ha8ised by the addition of pinnacles, and 
buttresses used more for ornament than strength, whilst 
horizontal lines were multiplied in string-courses, parapets, 
and transomes to windows. Groined roofs, which in the 
14th century had been enriched by the multiplication of, 
surface ribs, were now most elaborately enriched by cross 
ribs subdividing the simple 8j)aces naturally produced by 
the intersection of necessary ribs into small panels ; these, 
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I again, were filled in with tracery, and finally, the key-stones 

I were formed into pendants, and the branching ribs soradiated 
as to produce the really b^utiful and very English variety 
of groining called fan-tracery. The amount of skill shown 
in the construction of these vaults was very great, and most 
of them have proved their authors’ science by the perfect 
way in which they have endured to the present time. In 
other respects the architects of the 15th century were very 
successful. Few things can be seen more beautiful than 
the steeples of Gloucester Cathedral, or of St Mary’s, 
Taunton. The open timber roofs, as for instance that of 
St Peter, Mancroft, Norwich, are superb. And, finally, they 
left us a large number of enormous parish churches all over 
the country, full of interesting furniture and decoration, and 
also a store of interesting examples of domestic architecture 
which are still the ornaments, and are associated with all the 
most interesting historical localities, of the country. 

After the middle of the 16th century the practice of 
Gothic architecture practically died out, though traces of 
its influence, e 8 j) 0 cially in rural districts, were hardly lost 
until the end of the 17th century. Good, sound, solid, 
and simple forms, well constructed by men who respected 
themselves and their work, and did not build only for the 
])as8ing hour, were still popular and general, so that the 
vernacular architecture to a late period was ohen good and 
never absolutely uninteresting. But it presents none of 
the characteristics of a school, and cannot be treated of 
here. 


The history of the development of Gothic architecture 
in England has been gone into at rather greater length than 
will be desirable in the case of other national developments. 

And this for two reasons : the exami)les which illustrate it 
are more generally known ; and as the developments in 
other countries north of the Alps went through very nearly 
the same course of change at the same time, much has been 
said which need not be repeated in treating of them. 

A few words will suifice for the necessary notice of the 
progress of Gothic architecture in Scotland and Ireland. 

In point of fact, most of what was done in the best period — 
that is, during the 13th and 14th centuries — was done by 
English artists, and is in no way more distinct in character 
than their work was in different dioceses or counties. The 
Gothic of Lincolnshire, of the eastern counties, of Kent and 
Sussex, of Somersetshire and South Wales, of Devon and 
Cornwall, and of Yorkshire, were distinct varieties of style 
full of local peculiarities. In the case of Scotland, the Scotland 
best buildings which remain did not grow up in the same 
w^ay by the efforts of local architects, but api)ear to have 
been the work of architects brought for the purpose from 
England, north of the Humber. There is a broad distinc- 
tion between English art north and south of the Humber ; 
and though it is easy to point to evidences of similarity 
between Scotch buildings and those north of the Humber, 
it is not possible to show the same connection with any 
buildings to the south of it. The evidences of general 
similarity are to be seen everyw^here; it will suffice to 
mention one or two examples of particular similarity. The 
beautiful 13th century transept of Hexham Abbey church 
has some of its most marked features repeated in the also 
very beautiful transept of Pluscardine Abbey near Elgin. 

The architect of Lanercost in Cumberland was certainly 
responsible also for Dryburgh Abbey, either as actual archi- 
tect, or as having inspired the architect. The buildings 
generally have, on both sides of the border, the same detail^ 
the same general disposition of plan, the same traceries ; 
and there is nothing to indicate that those to the north of 
the border are not English. In truth, until the end of the 
14th century the two styles are identical. Then Scotch 
art became more national, because it separated itself from 
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English, and, borrowing some of its inspiration from abroad, 
developed in a certainly picturesque and interesting line. 
Melrose Abbey is one of the most national, as it certainly is 
one of the most charming, of Scotch buildings ; but its in- 
fluence does not seem to have been extensive, and it must 
1)6 cla.ssed as a varit'ty of the latest English Middle l'ointi‘d, 
executed by Scotcliiuen who knew someM.ing of Engli>li 
work, and as much of French (if not of Iberian) art, but 
who were deteriniiuid to leave tlie mark of tlieir own hands 
and minds on tlit‘ir buildings. The other ino.st remarkable 
late ecclesiastical building is the famous chaju‘1 at Ito.s.slyn ; 
but the art of this is in no sense what(‘V(‘r Scotch, and we 
must look again, probably, to Portugal as the country of 
wlK)se art it is an e.Kample. Scotland has been unfortunate, 
in that ecclesiastical changes have involved the di.su.se and 
ruin of so many of her ecclesiastical build ing.s. lint still 
enough remains to make the country a mo.st interesting 
field of study in regard (‘.specially to the art of the l.'h.li 
century, (llasgow, St ATidrew.s, Kirkwall, Ihinblaiui, and 
Elgin f.^athedrals, and tht‘ Abbi'vsof 1 *liis(;ardimi. Sweetheart, 
Kelso, Drybiirgh, Jedburgh, ilolyrood, Dundreniian, and 
Melrose, atlbrd a series as beautiful a.s any that can be 
named el.sewlii'.rt^, thougli most of them are on a moderate 
scale in their dimension.s. 

The domestic; remains in Scotland are far more numerous, 
and full of pictures(|U(*. beauty and magnificence. The.y are 
a distinctly national class of buildings of great solidity, and 
a great deal was sacriri(‘ed by their builders to the genius 
of the jiicturesque. They can only Ik; cla.ss(*d with the 
latest (lOthic buildings of other countrit's, but the mode of 
design shown in them la.sted minJi later than the late (lOlhic 
style did in England. The vast lieight to which their walks 
were caiTit;d, the ])ictures(|uc ii.sc mado of circular towiT.s, 
the frcKidom with which buildings were planned at various 
angh\s of contact to (;ach other, and the general sinif>lici1y 
of the ordinary face of the walling, are all distinct featun;s 
in them, and make; them more worthy of admiration than 
most works of the correspomling period in JCngland. 

Tn Ireland the jirogre.ssof CJothic was \ery similar to that 
'which we have seen in Scotland; but here may be .seen art 
carried in the train of an inva<ling army to the advantage of 
the country compicred, just as in England a similar benefit 
had been conferred by the Norman.s. Strongbow’s inva- 
sion may be said to have been the introduction to Ireland 
of Gothic art. Tie went from South Wal(;s to the south of 
Ireland. The art in his time in South AVale.s was to a great 
extent the de\ elopinent of the monks of Ghistonbury. Their 
influence is visible plainly not only over tlnur own district, 
but e(pially at Llandaff and at St David’s. It was a very 
English influence. Tin; Norman art of Canterbury liardly 
reached or touched them in a very direct way ; and their 
art was taken directly and unmodified to Ireland. Among 
the buildings erected by the English in Ireland, Kilkcmny 
Cathedral and the two 1 Jth century cathedrals of Dublin 
Christ C’hurch and St Patrick \s — are the mo.st remarkabl**, 
but there are many others. Their style is most jJainly that 
of the Engli.shmen who followed Strongbow, with no con- 
cession to, or consideration of, j»revioiis Irish ff)rm3 of art. 
That these forms deserved respect cannot be doubted by ' 
tho.se who have examined the existing remains. Corrnac's 
chapel, which still .stands uninjured by the side of the ruined 
English cathedral on the rock of C.’a.diel, is one of the most 
intere.sting relics lefi. It is a much dt;coratcd lloinane-sque 
chapel, of two stages in height, groined in .stom*, and covered 
with an ingeniously and admirably constructed, lofty stone 
roof. For ever is a long time, but few buildings have ever 
been built which seem more likely to defy eternally the ordi- 
nary wt;ar and tear of time than thi.s. It i.s still ]>erfcct ; and 
where beautiful design and [lerfect construction are com- 
bined as thev are here, the highest excellence of which archi- 
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tecture is capable has been achieved. The round towers of 
Ireland are w^ell-knowui and remarkable erections, but they 
can hardly bo said to have any architectural cliaracter. In 
a mastery of the finer kind of decorative '(\’ork few workmen 
have ever oijualh^d the Irisli ; none have surpassed tht;m. 
Their ornaments in nietnl-work ami in illuminated MSS. are 
truly (‘xcpiisitc and marvellous in their ingenuity. Butin 
ma.sonry, the only works in which the same mastery is 
shown are the beautiful memorial or elmrchyard crosses 
which are so well kiiowii and so characteri.stic. 

Gothic Architecture in France. 

Tlie remarks whicli have already l)i‘en made as to the 
variation in .style visible in various ]»arts of tlu; same country, 
apply wiili more force, perhaps, in wliat W(; now (’all J'Vanco 
than to any (»tlier j»art of J'hirope. For the purpo.ses of com- 
plete study it would be nec(‘s.saryfokeej> entirely distinct from 
each oth(T in the mind the follow ing important divisions : — 
(1.) lTovt;nce and Auvergne ; (1?.) Aquitaine ; (J.) Burgundy; 
(I.) Anjou and Poitou; (o.) Brittany; (G.) Normandy; 
(7.) the lie (h; Prance and Picjirdy ; (S.) Gliaiiq)agne ; and, 
finally, the ea.stern border land (neither (piite German 
nor quite French in its charai’ter), the. me(‘ting-point of 
the two V 4 ‘ry diflen’iit devel(>i»ments of French and G(;nnan 
art. Speaking generally, it is .safe, to .say tliat Gothic 
architectun; was never brought to it.s highest jK.;rfection in 
any jjortiou of the south of Franc(‘. Aquitaine, Auvergm;, 
and i*rovem;o were too wedded to chLssie traditions to excel 
in an art which seems to have nspiired for its jK'.rfection no 
sort of looking back to such a j>ast. Ibaice there is no 
Gothic work in the .south for which it is po.ssible to feel the 
.same admiration and (‘iithusia.sm as must he felt by (‘very 
artist in ]»re.seiieo of the great works of t he nortJi. In Anjou 
this is le.ss the case ; hut even then; the art is extri;m(;Iy 
inferior to that wliich is .stu n in Normandy and the lie do 
FraiH;e. P»rittany may bt; dismi.ss(;d from (;oTi.si(lerati()n, as 
being, like, our own (oriiwall, so proviticial and so cut ofl* 
from neighbours, that its art c’ould not fail to be very local, 
and without much influence outside its own borders. The 
interest felt by tin; .student of the history of the art need 
not, h()WTV(ir, lx; less in the soutli than in tin; north. The 
lioniane.stjue churches of Atjuitaiue and the south had 
imnien.se influence. Tin; churcli of St Pront at Perigiicnx 
was built by a Venetian colony, in imitation (as far as its 
plan and .section) of St Mark s at Venice. Its j»lan, a simple 
Gn_*ek cro.s.s, covcu'cd with bmr cnjiolas, is as (;.s.sentially 
Venetian and Pyzantine as it was p<»ssible to be, ; and the 
Venetian church was essentially li^zantine as oppo.sed to 
Boinane.sqne. This Pyzantine or V(;n(;tian examph; spread 
far and wide over tin; great j»roviiiee of Acpiitaine, and 
b(‘yond its limit.s. A long series of elnirches might be named 
in all of which the domical character of the roofing is remark- 
able ; and it necul liardly be .said tliat such a sy.stein of 
r(*ofing cannot be a(lo[»ted without a gieat influen(!e on the 
form of the ground-plan. Sometimes tluise domes wnre 
treated, as at Loehes, like great coikjk ; and n(;arly always 
one of the obje(;tH of the.ir constructors was to fiuisli them 
with ma.sonry, inside; and out, in what rniglit be held to be 
an indestructible manner. At the saim; time tliat these 
churche.s were rising, we see that in tlie va'.ley of the Phone 
churche.s were being built, strictly Bomane.squo in style, 
founded on the, lloinan traditions develojied from the 
ba.silica, and w ithout any evidence whatever of Byzantine 
influence. J''re long each of the.se two scliooks reacted on 
the other, and the ix'.snlt is seen in the extraordinarily 
int(;resting chundiesof the Puy de Dome and of Auvergne, 
w'lmre the Bomaiiesquc plan is adopUsl, with the addition 
of domical vaults at the crossings, and domiealJy roofed 
chaf>els round the domical ap.ses. But in the.se examples 
the Tilan is not that of the Greek, but distinctly that of 
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the Latin cross. The architects of Aquitaine, again, influ- 
enced those of Poitou and Anj ou. The church at F ontevrault, 
for instance, has a nave covered with a series of domes, 
but is of the long form of the Latin cross ; and the churches 
of the Gothic i)eriod along the banks of the Loire, as at 
Saumur and elsewhere, have domical vaults entirely unlike 
the Gothic vaults which were being constructed at the same 
time to the north of them. So, too, the cathedral at Angers, 
where the domes are carried on pointed arches, and date 
from the 13th century. And it is not a little strange, 
considering the connection which existed between this part 
of France and England for so considerable a ixjriod, that 
absolutely no architectural influence should be traceable of 
one upon the other. In plan, in detail, and, above all, in 
systems of vaulting, the English and the Angevine schools 
are as distinct and as unlike each other as they well could be. 
The mode of roofing adopted by the Ilomaneaque architects 
of France was generally quite different from the Byzantine 
plans just referred to. Their favourite mode was to cover 
tlie nave with a waggon vault, and to support this by a 
quadrant vault over the aisles, which gave, in fact, a con- 
tinuous flying buttress along the whole length of the vault. 
These vaults were covered with flat stone roofs ; there was 
no timber in their construction, and they have generally been 
preserved perfect to the present day. In all these churches 
, the distinguishing feature is the plan of the eastern arm of 
the cross, a circular-ended apse with an aisle round it, and 
small apsidal cha]>cls at intervalsjirojecting beyond the aisle. 
What the exact origin of this beautiful termination was it is 
difficult to say certainly. But it is obvious that such a plan 
as that of the temple of Minerva Medica at Borne— a decagon 
surrounded by apsidal recesses — led naturally to that of the 
Christian (diurch of San Vitale, Ravenna, and this to the 
almost similarly planned termination of the great abbey 
church at Cluny in Burgundy. But in whatever way these 
early chevets (as the French term them) grew up, there is 
no doubt that they contained the germ of the magnificent 
chevets of the com[)lete Gothic churches of the north of 
France. A point to be noticed, in comparing these build- 
ings with those in England, is the much greater frequency 
of stone vaults all over France from the first. The wooden 
roof to the nave, so common in England, was very rare in 
France ; and the variety of early stone roofs was much 
greater there than here. As has been seen, the earlie.st 
forms wwe the w’aggon vault and the dome ; the former 
constructed on aisled churches, the latter upon aisleless 
buildings. One of the earliest examjdes of a quadripartite 
vault {i.e.j one formed by the intersection of tw'o barrel 
vaults at right angles to each other), is that over tlie nave 
of the grand abbey of Vezelay in Burgundy. This was 
erected in the middle of the 12th century; it was a 
hazardous experiment, and though it still stands, the 
wonder of all who see it for its magnificent size and archi- 
tectural character, its construction w'os not satisfactory, and 
the thrust of its vaults had to be met by the erection of 
rude flying buttresses soon after its foundation. But the 
covering of so vast a building with such a vault was an 
achievement sure to be imitated, and it is easy to see 
how the influence of such an example could be felt all 
over the country at the time that the i)ointed arch was 
coming into use, wdth all its convenient aids for the con- 
struction of such vast vaults. At Vezelay there is no 
triforium ; the space against which the roof of the aisles 
abuts is a plain wall, and the example of many Romanesque 
churches, in which the double aisles of Roman buildings 
(s.^., St Agnese) w^ere imitated, soon suggested the intro- 
duction of the triforium gallery between the arcades and 
the clerestoiy; whilst the necessity for light in northern 
climates developed of necessity the lofty clerestory. Here, 
therefore, the French architects found themselves in pos- 
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session of all the elements of design, out of which they^ 
developed their magnificent Gothic works. There were 
diflSculties, how'ever, with their ground-plans, which were 
hardly ever quite surmounted ; but as English architecta 
were wedded to the square east end, Frenchmen were 
devoted to the apsidal. And it was in the planning of the 
apse, with its surrounding aisles and chapels, that all their 
ingenuity and science wore displayed. A simple apse ia 
easy enough of construction, but directly it is surrounded 
by an aisle or aisles, wdth chapels again beyond them, the 
difficulties are great. The bays of the circular aisle, instead 
of being square, are very much wider on one side than the 
other, and it is most diflicult to fit the vaulting to the 
unequal space. In order to get over this various plana 
were tried. At Notre Dame, Paris, the vaulting baya 
were all triangular on plan, so that the points of support 
might be twice as many on the outside line of the circle 
as on the inside. But this was rather an unsightly con- 
trivance, and was not often repeated, though at Bourges 
there is something of the same sort. At Le Mans the aisle 
vaulting bays are alternately triangular and square ; and 
this is, perhaps, the best arrangement of all, as the latter 
are true and square, and none of the lines of the vault are 
twisted or distorted in the slightest degree. The arrange- 
ment of the chapels round the apse was equally vari^. 
Usually they are too crowded in effect ; and, perhaps, the 
most beautiful plan is that of Rouen Cathedral, where there 
are only three chapels with unoccupied bays between, 
affording much greater relief and variety of lighting than 
tlie commoner plan which provided a chajjel to every bay. 

Space will not admit of carrying this point farther, but 
it has been necessary to say thus much, because the plan- 
ning and design of the chevet is the great glory of the French 
medifiBval school. When the same thing was attempted, as 
by us at Westminster, or by the Germans at Cologne, it w^as 
evidently a copy, and usually an inferior copy, of French 
work. No English works led up to Westminster Abbey, 
and no German works to the cathedral at Cologne. When 
once the Gothic style was well established, the zeal with 
which the work of building was pursued in France was 
almost incredibly great. A series of churches exists there 
within short distances of each other, so superb in all 
their features, that it is impossible to contest their superi- 
ority to any corresponding group of buildings. The old 
Domaine Royale is that in which French art is seen in 
its perfection. Notre Dame, Paris, is a monument second 
to nothing in the world; but for completeness in all 
its parts it would be better to cite the cathedral of 
Chartres, a short description of which must suffice as an 
explanation of what French art at its zenith was. The 
plan has a nave with aisles, transepts with aisles on each 
side, a choir with two aisles all round it, and chapels 
beyond them. There are two immense steeples at the 
west end, two towers to each transept, and two towers at 
the junction of the choir with its apse. The doorways are 
triple at the west end, whilst to each transept is a vast 
triple porch in front of the three doorways. The whole of 
these doorways are covered with sculpture, much of it 
refined, spirited, and interesting in the highest degree. 
You enter and find the interior surpassing even the exterior. 
The order of the columns and arches, and of all the details, 
is so noble and simple that no fault can be found with it. 
The whole is admirably executed; and, finally, every 
window throughout its vast interior is full of the richest 
glass coeval with the fabric. This is a French cathedral at 
its best, but Amiens knd Bourges, and Rheims and Laon, 
and Caen, Troyes, Le Mans, and a host of other churches, 
might be nam^ only inferior to this. As compared with 
English churches of the same class, there are striking 
differences. The French architects aimed at greater height. 
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greater size, but much less effect of length. Their roofs 
were so lofty that it was almost impossible for them to 
build steeples which should have the sort of effect that 
ours have. The turret on Amiens Cathedral is nearly as 
lofty as Salisbury spire, but is only a turret; and so through* 
out. Few French churches afford the exquisite complete 
views of the exterior which English churches do ; but, on 
the other hand, their interiors are more majestic, and man 
feels himself smaller and more insignificant in them than in 
ours. The jialm must certainly be given to them above all 
others. 

Later French architecture ran a very similar course to 
that which has been already described in England. The 
13th century was that in which it was seen at its best. In 
the 14th the same sort of change took ]>lace as elsewhere ; 
the art was beautiful, but it w-as too much an evidence of 
skilfulness and adroitness. It was harder and colder also 
than English work of the same age ; and when it fell, it 
did so before the inroads of a taste for what has been called 
Flamboyant architecture, — a gay and meretricious style 
which trusted to ornament for all its effect, and, in spite of 
many beauties, had none of the sturdy magnificence of 
much of our English Perpendicular style. 

There is no country richer in examples of architecture 
than France. It has been seen how irffinitely varied they 
are in the different provinces ; but the student who wishes 
to understand what it was jK)Ssible for a country to do in 
the way of creating monuments of its grandeur, would find 
in almost every part of the country, at every turn and in 
great profusion, w^orks of the rarest interest and beauty. 
The 1 9th century may be the consummation of all, but the 
evidences of its existence to iK)8terity will not be one-tenth 
in number of those which such a reign as that of Philip 
Augustus has left us, whilst none of them will come up to 
the nigh standard which in his time was invariably reached. 

Gothic Architecture in Germany, 

It is impossible to say so much in praise of the German 
examples of Pointed architecture as has been said of both 
French and English. The liistory of the development of 
the art is very different, but in many respects very curious. 
We have first certain absolutely Roman works, such as 
those at Treves; then others, of which the convent at 
Lorsch is a conspicuous example, which are in the truest 
sense Romanesque, i.e., works directly founded on the 
Roman buildings of the country. Then comes a great 
group of churches, of which those in Cologne and the Rhine- 
land are the best known examples, which are evidently 
founded on the Lombard churches of the north of Italy. 
The earlier of these churches date from the beginning of 
the 12th century, and the same style is continu^ on with 
but little serious alteration down to the end of the 13th 
century, when the strange spectacle is seen of a style which 
is completely Romanesque in its general character being 
suddenly supplanted by a style which in no way grew out 
of it, but which was rather an imitation of a foreign style, 
and which is distinguished by the perfect and complete 
form which it at once assumed. This style, the complete 
Gothic of Germany, in its turn retained its sway much 
longer than the corresponding styles elsewhere, and was 
finally supplanted by a very national German style, answer- 
ing in point of date to our own late Third Pointed and to 
French Flamboyant. The question naturally arises, whether 
these styles, wMch are so wanting in evidence of natural 
growth, are to be looked at as sudden German inventions, or 
whether they are not illustrations of the conservative char- 
acter of a people not fond of change, resisting it as long as 
possible, and at last, when obliged to take it at all, com- 
pelled to accept it in the most decided form. In illustra- 
tion of what has been said, the following dates will be use- 
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fill : — St Oereon, Cologne, was begun in 1200, and vaulted 
in 1227; St Cunibert, also in Cologne, was building from 
1205 to 1248 ; Naumburg Cathedral has a nave of 1200 ; 
Limburg is but little later ; Gelnhausen was begun in 1 250, 
and Munster- Maif eld about the same time. All these 
churches are of such a character, that if we were to see 
them in France, we should, no doubt, put them down as 
works of the end of the 12th century, and should look for 
another class to fill up the gap between that time and the 
commencement of the^ cathedral at Cologne in 1270. In 
short, transitional works are as rare in Germany as they 
are common in England and France. There is compara- 
tively little evidence of natural growth, and a very ])ractical 
refutation, therefore, of the claim which has been advanced 
by some German writers on behalf of their country, for the 
honour of being the real mother and inventor of northern 
Gothic. 

The ground -plans of German Gothic churches have a 
character of their own. The apsidal termination of the 
east end is usual, though not quite universal ; but it is to 
be noted that German apses are very rarely surrounded by 
aisles and chapels. Cologne C'athedral, which is the grandest 
exception to the rule, was notoriously inspired by, and in a 
way copied from, Amiens, and St Godehard at liildesheim, 
Magdeburg Cathedral, and the Marien-Kirche, Liibeck, are 
inferior to French examples of the same ages. The German 
churches were either simply apsidal, or parallel triapsidal, 
or transverse triapsidal ; and the main difference between 
early and late examples is that the former were circular, 
the latter polygonal in outline. Another feature peculiar 
to Germany is that of double choirs, ue.y churches with 
apses both at the east and west ends. Examples of this 
are seen in Loach, llamborg, Naumburg ; in St Sebaldus, 
Nuremberg ; and in Augsburg C’athodral. Even when the 
ground-plan shows a disposition of aisles and cha]>e]s like 
the French cfievet^ the design is treated very differently, the 
whole being generally covered in by one vast roof, instead 
of a series of roofs, and the aisles being of the same height 
as the choir. This class of building is very striking inter- 
nally, owing to the vast height of the piers and arches ; 
there is no triforium or clerestory, and the windows ore 
extravagantly lengthened out. Still thp examples of this 
kind of design — St Stephen, Vienna; Munster ; the Wiesen- 
Kirche,Soest; St L<iurenco, Nuremberg; and Munich (Cathe- 
dral, among a host of others — are very grand. The details 
of the earlier churches are evidently borrowed from the 
north of Italy. The walls are arcad^, and almost always 
finished under the eaves with open galleries, which were 
the beautiful substitutes of the Lombard architects for the 
classic cornice. The steeples of the same |)eriod are very 
peculiar. They are either square or octangular in plan, 
arcaded or pierced with windows regularly all over their 
face, and roofed with gables, or with spires rising out of 
the gables. The early groining was very simple, but always 
more or less domical in section. The windows were plain 
and rude, and the mouldings very simple and unskilful. 
In the interior the most marked feature of these churches 
is the great height of the triforium, which is still generally 
in use as a gallery, and is groined in the same way as the 
aisle. On the exterior the peculiarity of the plan and the 
large number of generally rather small, though lofty, 
steeples of picturesque outline are the most striking pecu- 
liarities. 

The German Complete Gothic is essentially national in 
its complete character. It has a similarity to English and 
French Middle Pointed, but no more than this. It has 
many and obvious defects. From the first there is con- 
spicuous in it that love of lines, and that desire to play 
with geometrical figures, which in time degenerated into 
work more full of conceit and triviality than that of any 
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school of medueval artists. These conceits are worked 
out moat elaborately in the traceries of windows and panel- 
ling. The finest early examples are in the cathedral at 
Minden; a little later, perhaps, the best scries is in the 
cloister of Constance Cathedral ; and of the latest descrijv 
tion the examples are innumerable, liut it is worth 
observing that they rarely at any time have any ogee lines. 
They are severely geometrical and regular in their form, 
and quite unlike our own late Middle Pointed, or the French 
Flamboyant. In sculpture the Germans did not shine. 
They, like the English, did not introduce it with profusion, 
though they were very prone to the rei)resentations of 
effigies of the deceased as monuments. 

In one or two resj)ect8, however, Germany is still pos- 
sessed of a wealth of modiajval examples, such as is hardly 
to be paralleled in Europe. The vast collection of brick 
buildings, for instance, is unequalled. If a line be drawn 
due cost and west, and passing through llerlin, the whole 
of the jdain lying to tlie north, and extending from Russia 
to Holland, is destitute of stone, and the mediaeval archi- 
tects, who always availed themselves of tlie material which 
was most natural in the district, built all over this vast 
extent of country almost entirely in brick. The examples of 
their works in this humble material are not at all confined 
to ecclesiastical works ; liouses, castles, town-halls, town 
walls, and gateways, are so plentiful and so invariably 
picturesque and striking in their character, tliat it is impos- 
sible to pass a harsh verdict on the architects who left 
behind them such extraordinary exami)le8 of their skill and 
fertility of resource. Then, again, in regard to the furni- 
ture which before the i)eriocl of the Renaissance of art and 
the Reformation of religion filled the ancuent buildings, 
the Germans have more than any other peo])le been hajjpily 
conservative. There are still churches in Germany in 
which it may be said that nothing has been changed since 
Luther’s day excej)t the use of the buildings. 8t Katharine’s 
at Liibeck is turned into a museum, but is full of its old 
furniture. The choir of Halberstadt is unused, but every- 
thing, even to the hangings on the walls, remains as of old. 
In Nuremberg all the alttirs are preserved, and decked with 
altar-cloths and candles, though they are never used ; and 
wdien so much toleration as to these externals has been 
shown, and so little desire for change exists, it may well 
bo imagined that the opi)ortunitie8 for the study of the 
works of German Gothic architecits in their completeness 
are unusually jdentiful. During the lost few years a vast 
number of books have boon jmblished on the subject of 
their national antiijuities by German writers, and the amount 
of detailed information on the subject, which may bo 
obtained by those who care for the study, is unbounded. 

Gothic Aix'hiievture in Spain. 

That which strikes the architectural student most forcibly 
in S])ain is the concurrent existence of two schools of art 
during the best )>art of the Gothic period. The Moors in- 
vaded Spain in 711 a.d., and were not finally expelled from 
Granada until 1402 a.d. During the whole of thisperuxi 
they w^ero engaged, with more or less succe.ss, in contests 
for superiority with the C'hristian natives. In those portions 
of the cou.Mtry which they held longest, and with the 
firmest hand, they enforced their own customs and taste in 
art almost to the exclusion of all Gothic work. Where 
their rule was not permanent their artistic influence was 
still felt, and even beyond wdiat were ever the boundaries 
of their dominion, there are still to be seen in Gothic 
buildings some traces of acquaintance with Arabic art not 
seen elsewhere in Europe, with the exception, perhaps of the 
southern part of the Italian peninsula, and there differing 
much in its development. The mosque of Cordeva in the 
9th century, the Alcazar and Giralda at Seville in the 13th, 
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the Court of Lions in the Alhambra in the 14th, several 
houses in Toledo in the 15th century, are examples of what 
the Moors were building during the period of the Middle 
Ages in which the best Gothic buildings were being erected. 
Some portions of Spain were never conquered by the Moors. 
^J’hese were the greater port of Aragon, Navarre, the 
Asturias, Biscay, and the northern portion of Galicia. 
Toledo was retaken by the Christians in 1085 a.d., 
Tarragona in 1089, Saragossa in 1118, L^rida in 1149, 
Valencia in 1239, and Seville in 1248. In the districts 
occupied by the Moors Gothic architecture had no natural 
growth, whilst even in those which were not held by them 
the arts of war were of necessity so much more thought of 
than those of peace, that the services of foreign architects 
were made use of to an extent unequalled in any other 
part of Europe. 

Of early Christian buildings, erected probably from 
the 8th to the 11th centuries, there is every reason to 
believe that some remains still exist. The most interest- 
ing of these is Sta Maria de Naranco, near Oviedo, a 
building whose details are founded on Roman, but whose 
plan has all that adaptation to special requirements which 
is so distinct a mark of mediajval work. The buildings 
which come next in point of date to these are all evidently 
derived from, or erected by the architects of those which 
were at the time being built in the south of France. These 
churches are uniform in plan, with central lanterns and three 
eastern apses. The nave lias usually a waggon or barrel 
vault, siqiported by quadrant vaults in the aisles, and the 
Btee})lc8 are fequently polygonal in jilan. If these churches 
are compared with examples like that of the cathedral at 
Carcassonne on the other side of the Pyrenees, their identity 
in style will at once be seen. A still more remarkable 
evidence of similarity has been pointed out between the 
church of 8t Sernin, Toulouse, and the cathedral of San- 
tiago. The plan, proportions, and general design of the 
two churches are identical. Here we see a noble ground- 
plan, consisting of nave with aisles, transepts, central lan- 
tern, and chevety consisting of an apsidal choir, with a 
surrounding aisle and chapels opening into it at intervals. 
This example is the more remarkable, inasmuch as the 
early Spanish architects very rarely built a regular chevety 
and almost always preferred the sinqilcr plan of apsidal 
chapels on either side of the choir. An<l its magnificent 
scale and perfect preservation to the present day combine 
to make it one of the most interesting architectural relics 
in the country. 

Among the more remarkable buildings of the 12th and 
the beginning of the 13th century are 8an Isidoro, Leon; 
8an Vicente, Avila ; several churches in Segovia ; and the 
old cathedral at L6rida. They are much more uniform in 
character than are the churches of the same period in the 
various provinces of France, and the developments in style, 
where they are seen at all, seldom have much appearance of 
being natuml local developments. This, indeed, is the most 
marked feature of Spanish architecture in all periods of its 
history. In such a country it might have been expected 
that many interesting local developments would have been 
seen ; but of these there are but one or two that deserve 
notice. One of them is illustrated admirably in the church 
of St Millan, Segovia, where beyond the aisles of the nave 
are 0 ])en cJoi.sters or aisles arcaded on the outside, and 
opening by doors into the aisles of the nave. It would 
be difficult to devise a more charming arrangement for 
buildings in a hot country, whilst at the same time the 
architectural effect is in the highest degree beautiful. The 
universality of the central tower and lantern has been 
already mentioned. This was often [>olygonal, and its use 
led to the erection of some lanterns or domes of almost 
unique beauty and interest. The old cathedral at Sala- 
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manca, the church at Toro, and the cathedral of Zamora, 
all deserve most careful study on this score. Their lanterns 
are almost too lofty in projK^rtion to be properly called 
domes, and yot their treatment inside and outside suggests 
a very beautiful form of raised dome. They are carried on 
pointed arches, and are circular in plan internally, and 
octagonal on the exterior, the angles of the octagon being 
filled with large turrets, which add much to the beauty of 
the design, and greatly also to its strength. Between the 
supporting arches and the vault there are, at Salamanca, 
two tiers of arcades continued all round the lantern, the 
lower one pierced with four, and the upper wdth twelve 
lights, and the vault or dome is decorated with ribs radiat- 
ing from the centre. On the exterior the effect is rather 
that of a low steeple covered with a stone roof with spherical 
sides than of a dome, but the design is so novel and so 
suggestive, that it is well worth detiiiled description. 
Nothing can be more happy than the way in which the 
light is admitted, whilst it is also to bo noted that the w’holo 
work is of stone, and that there is nothing in the design but 
what is essentially permanent and monumental in construc- 
tion. The only other Sj)ani8h development is the introduc- 
tion, to a very moderate extent, of features derived from 
the practice of the Moorish architects. This is, however, 
much less seen than might have been expected, and is 
usually confined to some small feature of detail, such, c.//., 
as the carving of a boss, or the filling in of small tracery 
in circular window\s, where it would in no way clash with 
the generally Christian character of the art. 

The debateable period of transition which is usually so 
interesting is very sterile in Spain. A good model once 
adopted from the French was adhered to with but little 
modification, and it was not till the 13th century style was 
weW established in France and England that any introduction 
of its features is seen here ; and then, again, it is the w^ork 
of foreign architects imi)ortod for the work and occasion, 
bringing with them a fully developed style to which nothing 
whatever in Spain itself led up by a natural or evhhmt 
development. The throe great Spanish churches of this 
perical are the cathedrals of Toledo, Leon, and Burgos. 
Those of Siguenza, Lerida, and Tarragona, fine os they are, 
illustrate the art of the 12th rather than of the 13th century, 
but these three great churches are perfect Early Point^ 
Tvorks, and most complete in all their parts. The ciithedral 
of Toledo is one of the most nobly designed churches in 
Euroj^e. In dimensions it is surpassed only by the cathedrals 
of Milan and Seville, whilst in beauty of ])lan it leaves both 
those great churches far behind. The chevet, in which two 
broad aisles are carried round the a])8e with chapels 
alternately 8(juare and apsidal ojiening out of them, is 
perliaf)s the most perfect of all the schemes we know. It 
is as if the French clieveiSy all of which were more or less 
tentative in their plan, had culminated in this grand w'ork 
to which they had led the way. The architectural detail 
of this great church is generally on a par with the beauty 
and grandeur of its plan, but is perhaps sur{)as86d by the 
somewhat later church at Leon. Here we have a church 
built by architects, whose sole idea was the erection of a 
building wdth as few and small points of 8UpiK)rt as ixwsible, 
and w'ith the largest possible amount of window opening. 
It was the work of men whose art had been formed in a 
country where as much sun and light as possible were 
necessary, and is quite unsuited for such a country as Spain. 
Nevertheless it is a building of rare beauty and delicacy of 
design. Burgos, better known than either of the others, is 
inferior in scale and interest, and its character has been 
much altered by added works more or less Rococo in 
character, so that it is only by analysis and investigation 
that the 13th century church is still seen under and l^hind 
the more modern excrescences. 
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The next period is again marked by work which seems to 
be that of foreigners. The fully developed Middle Pointed 
or Geometrical Gothic is indeed very uniform all over 
Europe. Here, however, its efforts were neither grand in 
8cn.le nor interesting. Some of the church furniture, as, 
the choir screens at Toledo, and some of the cloisters, 
are among the best features. The work is all correct, tame, 
and academical, and has none of the dignity, power, and 
interest which marked the earlier Spanisli buildings. 
Tow^ards the end of the 14th century the w'ork of 8i)ani8h 
architects becomes infinitely more interesting. The country 
was free from trouble with the Moors ; it was rich and 
prosperous, and certainly its buildings at this period were 
80 numerous, so grand, and so original, that they cannot 
be too much praised. Moreover, they were carefully designed 
to suit the requirements of the climate, and also with a sole 
view to the accommodation conveniently of enormous 
congregations, all within sight of the preacher or the altar. 
This last development seems to have been very much the 
work of a great architect of Majorca, Jay me Fabre by 
name. The grandest works of his school are still to be 
seen in Catalonia. Their churches are so vast in their 
dimensions that the largest French and English buildings 
seem to bo small by comparison, and being invariably 
covered wdth stone vaults, they cannot be compared to 
the great wooden-roofed churches of tbe ))rearbing orders 
in Italy and clsew'horo, in which the only approach is 
made to their magnificent dimensions. Tliii cathedral of 
Gerona is the most remarkable example. Here the choir 
is ])lanned like tlio French rhevet with an aisle and chapels 
round it, and o]»ons with three lofty an^lies into the east 
wall of a nave which measures no Jess than 73 feet in 
the clear, and is covcTed with a stone vaulted ceiling. 
In Barcelona there are several churches of very similar 
description ; at Manresa another, but with aisles to its 
nave ; and at Palma in Majorca one of tlie same j>lan 
os the lost, but of even much larger dinujusions. Perhaps 
there is no effort of any local school of architects more 
worthy of study and respect than tin’s (Catalonian work 
of the 14th and 15th centuries. Such a haj)j)y combina- 
tion of noble design and pro])ortionH with entirely prac- 
tical objects places its author among the very greatest 
architects of any time. It is one thing to develop patiently 
step by step from the work of one’s fathers in art, quite 
another to strike out an entirely new form by a new com- 
bination of the old elements. In comparison with the 
works just mentioned the other great Spanisli churches of 
the inth century are uninteresting. But still their scale is 
grand, and though their detail is over-elaborated and not 
beautiful, it is imiK)88il>le to deny the superb effect of the 
interior of such churchcH as those of Seville, Segovia, and 
Salamanca (new cathedral). They are very similar in their 
character, their columns are formed by the; prolongation of 
the reedy mouldings of the arc-lies, their window traceries 
are poorly designed, and their roofs are covered with a 
complex multitude of Herne ribs. Yet the scale is fine, the 
admission of light, generally high up and in sparingfinantity, 
is artistic, and much of the furniture is either picturesque 
or interesting. The tout ensem/Ae is generally very striking, 
even where the architectural purist is apt to grumble at 
the shortcomings of most of the detail. 

The remarks which have been made so far liave been 
confined to the fabrics of the churches of Spain. It would 
be easy to add largely to them by reference to the furniture 
w'hich still so often adorns them, unaltered even if uncared 
for ; to the monuments of the mighty dead, in which Spain 
is a worthy rival of our own country ; to the sculpture 
which frequently adorns the doorways and screens; and to 
the cloisters, chapter houses, and other dependent buildings, 
which add so much charm in every way to them. Besides 
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tiiia, thm are very numerous castles, often planned on the 
grandest scale, and some, if not very many, interesting 
remains of domestic houses and palaces ; and most of these, 
being to some extent flavoured by the neighbourhood of 
Moorish architects, have more character of their own than 
h M been accorded to the churches. Finally, there are 
considerable tracts of country in which brick was the only 
material used ; and it is curious that this is almost always 
more or less Moorish in the character of its detail. The 
Moors were great brickmakers. Their elaborate reticulated | 
enrichments were easily executed in it, and the example 
set by them was, of course, more likely to be followed by 
Spaniards than that of the nearest French brick building ‘ 
district in the region of Toulouse. The brick towers 
are often very picturesque; several are to be seen at 
Toledo, others at Saragossa, and, perhaps the most graceful 
of all, in the old city of Tarazona in Aragon, where the 
proportions are extremely lofty, the face of the walls 
everywhere adorned with sunk panels, arcading, or orna- 
mental brickwork, and at the base there is a bold battered 
slope which gives a great air of strength and stability to 
the whole. On the whole, it must be concluded that the 
mediaeval architecture of Spain is of less interest than that 
of most other countries, because its development was hardly 
ever a national one. The architects were imported at one 
time from France, at another from the Low Countries, and 
they brought with them all their own local fashions, and 
carried them into execution in the strictest manner ; and 
it was not till the end of the 14th century, and even then 
only in Catalonia, that any buildings which could be called 
really Spanish in their character were erected. 

Gothic Architecture in Italy, 

The history of the development of Gothic architecture 
in Italy brings out, more clearly than anywhere else, of 
course, the gradual transition from simple Roman work 
to Romanesque and Byzantine, and thence, finally, to Gothic. 
But the first portion of the history is, perhaps, the most 
important, since, owing to various causes, the Gothic archi- 
tecture of Italy never achieved the same brilliant effects 
which marked its career in other parts of Europe. Something 
there was in the climate, something in the constant knowledge 
of grand works of classic times, and finally, something 
in the Eastern influence which was so marked in Venice, 
and in the Greek as well as Moorish or Arab influence 
which equally affected the whole southern half of the penin- 
sula. 

There can be no doubt whatever that the first buildings 
used for Christian worship in Italy were in no way whatever 
more suited for its functions than they were for the Pagan 
rites which had preceded them. The form of architecture 
used was the Roman art of the day ; and to a considerable 
extent Roman buildings, and particularly basilicas, were 
converted, from the time of Constantine, into Christian 
churches. The early Christian policy was not unfrequently 
one which softened off the transition from the old worship 
to the new. And when the bishop took his seat in the 
centre of the apse, with his clergy on either side, and the 
Christian altar was placed in front of the apse, very much 
in the position of that which had been used for the Pagan 
sacrifice, the whole change required to convert the basilica 
into the church hcid been made. The basilica was usually 
a long nave with one or more aisles on either side. These 
aisles were frequently double in height, a second row or 
order of columns being placed above the first. At one end 
was a tribune sometimes square, but usually apsidal in plan, 
round which a series of steps led to seats formed against the 
wall. The central seat was that of the principal officer, the 
others those of his assessors, and the altar st^ in front of 
the tribune. The central nave was either open to the sky, 
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I or covered with a wooden roof or with a vaulted ceiling. 
The basilica at Pompeii, still so perfect as to be quite 
' intelligible, has a single aisle on each side, and a square- 
ended tribune, and was probably not covered over the centre. 
This, however, like all the early buildings in Pompeii, is 
rather Greek than Roman in its character. If we compare 
such buildings as this and the basilica of Trajan at Rome 
with the earliest existing churches built on the basilican 
type, we shall see how very slight the difference was for 
some hundreds of years. There is still the long unbroken 
nave with an apsidlal head. Over the aisles are sometimes, 
as in St Agnese and St Lorenzo in Rome, second aisles or 
galleries opening to the nave. And the principal alteration 
or adaptation is one entirely of church furniture and screens, 
ambons and altars under baldachins, which, as if with a 
scrupulous regard to the old basilican arrangement, are 
planned independently altogether of the structure, being 
emphatically nothing but furniture. If we examine San 
Clemente in its present condition, we shall find a choir 
having no constructional peculiarities, but formed entirely 
by low screens built on the floor of the church, with a 
passage-way between them and the columns, and with 
ambons or pulpits projecting from their sides. In front of 
the church was an enclosed court-yard or atrium, from 
which access was gained to the church. The arrangements 
of San Clemente are probably not so old as they were once 
supposed to be. One, if not two, older churches exist 
beneath it ; but, nevertheless, there is every reason for 
believing that the arrangements now visible are those at 
latest of the 9th century. The ancient basilica of St Peter 
was on the same sort of plan, with the addition of a cross 
nave or transept between the nave and its aisles and the 
apse, an arrangement which is still to be seen in the famous 
church of St Paul, without the walls, and in the basilica at 
Aquileia. At St Paul’s the altar stands on the west side 
of the transept, the bishop’s seat is se|mrated from it by 
the transept, and the whole arrangement is unmeaning and 
unsatisfactory, but it is probably not old. The number of 
early churches on the basilican plan is very great, and they 
are of all sizes. The charming church of Sta Maria in 
Cosmedin, Rome, is a quite small building, but graceful in 
its general proportions, and interesting to the architect, 
like most of the early Roman churches, for the beautiful 
inlaid w^ork, the Opus Alexandrinum, of its screens, pave- 
ments, and pulpits. Out of Rome, also, there are many 
examples of the same type, but space does not permit 
the mention here of any but those of Ravenna. The two 
most remarkable of these are St Apollinare in Classe, two 
or three miles out of the city, a forlorn and deserted build 
ing, and St Apollinare Nuovo, within the walls, a church 
whose mosaic decorations, being nearly perfect, give an 
admirable impression of the sumptuous character which 
the early church knew how to give and loved to give to 
its temples. Here, however, none of those old ritual 
arrangements remain, which give so much interest to the 
basilicas of Rome, Torcello, Toscanella, and Aquileia. 
The decoration of St Apollinare Nuovo is mainly on the 
space of wall between the arches opening to the aisles and 
the clerestory. It is a mosaic picture of an almost endless 
procession of white-clad saints on a golden ground. Few 
things in the whole realm of Christian art are more beautiful 
or more touching. The other St Apollinare, in Classe, has 
lost almost all its old decorations, and is merely paint^ in 
bad taste and in modern times. The Roman love of circular 
recesses or circular plans was very great. In the baths of 
Caracalla, for instance, we have them at every turn. The Pan- 
theon is a vast circular building, with recesses in its walls 
(now used as chapels) alternately square and apsidal in 
plan ; and in the temple of Minerva Medica these apsidal 
projections round the building are even more distinctly 
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marked. This last example payed the way for the similarly 
planned church of San Vitale at Ravenna, which even now, 
overlaid as it is with meretricious decoration, affords us 
most interesting evidence of the way in which the construc- 
tional arrangements of Pagan Rome were copied and utilised 
by the Christians. But, usually, there was little to admire 
in the way in which this was done. The architect built 
up his church with fragments of classic columns, unequal 
in size or height, married to the wrong capitals and bases, 
and altogether as rudely put together as was possible. 
And so little development was there that, in the nave of 
the basilica of Aquileia, we have this done absolutely in 
the same way so late as the 14th century, the only differ: 
ence being that in it the classic columns carry pointed 
arches and a clerestory of Gothic windows. 

From these simple imitations of Roman buildings let us 
go to the 12th century church of St Ambrogio at Milan, 
and we shall see how much had by that time been done 
in the way of modification. The whole building is, of 
course, round arched. It has a western atrium or court- 
yard, and it has a nave and aisles, with an eastern apse 
to its nave. At first sight no alteration seems to have 
been made, but on further examination it will be found 
that the columns are alternately piers and clusters (at St 
Agnese every third column was made into a pier), that 
the arch orders have a proper connection with the plans 
of the columns, and that the church is vaulted. Let us 
now go back for an instant to the introduction of Byzan- 
tine plan and details in the church of St Mark at Venice. 
Here we have brought back again to Italy the product of the 
developed skill of the succession of artists, who, after con- 
structing the mighty vaults of the Roman buildings, had 
removed to Constantinople with the empire, and had there 
grafted their knowledge on the art and practice of the East. 
It was there that they began to build domes, erected not on 
circular, but on square b^es, the angles being supported on 
what are technically called pendentives. So fond of this 
construction were they that their buildings became almost 
always combinations of domes, instead of the simple nave, 
ended with a semi-dome, of the Roman architects of the day. 
This Byzantine style was developed with a skill and delicacy 
to which the decaying art of Rome was at the time quite a 
stranger, and it is less wonderful that so beautiful a church 
as St Mark should have had some influence, than that 
it should have had so little. But it is to the example of 
this- and other Eastern churches, no doubt, that we owe 
the raised central lantern or dome which became a feature 
of so many churches from this time forward. A parallel 
may well be drawn here between two well-known and 
typical examples. These are the churches of San 2^none, 
Verona, and of San Michele, F^via. In the former we 
still see the great simple and uniform plan of the wooden 
roofed basilican church adorned with much that is Byzantine 
in feeling and character, but still emphatically a Romanesque 
building. In San Michele, on the contrary, we see a build- 
ing which, if it owed something to Rome (as it did), owed 
at least as much to the East. Its plan was the distinctly 
cruciform plan, with a central lantern, not the Roman 
makeshift of a long nave with an Eastern transept, whilst 
its whole space being covered with vaulted roofs, instead 
of the Roman wooden ceiling to the nave, marks it as 
belonging to a different chuw. Besides this, the whole 
building is subdivided and constructed in so scientific a 
way as to show that its architect was in the path of a 
development leading far away from simple Roman theories 
of construction and plan. Here one of the most observable 
features is the fine open gallery under the external eaves 
of the roof, a device repeated constantly in the Lombard 
buildings, and transferred from them, with much else, to 
the valley of the Rhine, where it is the great feature of 
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most of the 11th and 12th century churches,- and of some 
even of the ISth century. 

It is impossible here to make any lengthened refer- 
ence to the buildings of Italy south of Rome It must 
suffice to say that Rome herself seems to have had no 
infiuence on them during this early period. Their designs 
and decorations are full of a character which speaks of 
contact at times with Greece, at other times with the 
southern coast of the Mediterranean. Their walls are 
arcaded, and then adorned with square and circular panels, 
the details of which afford ample evidences of their origin. 
The arcades are sometimes, as at Foggia, of horse-shoe 
shape, and the extremely elaborate carving of foliage with 
which they are adorned is quite Byzantine in character. A 
comparison of the west fronts of Foggia or Troja, with the 
arcading of the church at Ani, in Armenia, will show much 
more similarity than with any Roman work ; whilst the 
front of Sta Maria, Ancona, is planned in just the same 
fashion as that of the cathedral at Zara in Dalmatia. The 
one great North Italian church in which there was an 
attempt to fuse these two fashions of design is the cathedral 
at Pisa, where all the walls are arcaded and panelled, the 
mouldings mainly copied from the ancient forms, and the 
whole trust of the architect put, very much as it was in the 
South Italian and Byzantine works, in covering the walls 
with decoration. But these churches did nothing by way 
of paving the way for Italian Gothic, and need not there- 
fore bo further referred to. 

Italy is poorer than any other country in examples of the 
transition from round arched to j)ointed arched buildings. The 
use of the pointed arch was accepted at last as a necessity, 
and cannot be said ever to have been welcomed. The first 
buildings in which it is seen worked out fully in detail are 
those of Nicola Pisano, and but few examples exist of good 
Gothic work earlier than his time. The elaborately arched 
and sculptured west front of Ferrara Cathedral is a screen 
to an early building. The cathedral and other churches at 
Genoa are certainly exquisite works, but they appear to 
owe their internal design rather to the infiuence of (perhaps) 
Sicilian taste than North Italian, and the exquisite beauty 
of the west front owes a good deal, at any rate, to French 
infiuence, softened, refined, and decorated by the extreme 
taste of an Italian architect. The f eature which most marks 
all Italian Gothic is the indifference to the true use of the 
pointed arch. Ever 3 rwhere arches were constructed which 
could not have stood for a day had they not been held 
together by iron rods. There was none of that sense of 
the unities of art which made a northerner so jealous 
to maintain the proper relations of all parts of his structure. 
In Nicola Pisano’s works the arch mould rarely fits the 
capital on which it rests. The proportions of buttresses to 
the apparent work to be done by them are bad and clumsy. 
The window traceries look like bad copies of some northern 
tracery, only once seen in a hurry by an indifferent work- 
man. There is no life, or development, or progress in the 
work. If we look at the ground-plans of Italian Gothic 
churches, we shall find nothing whatever to delight us. 
The columns are widely spaced, so as to diminish the 
number of vaulting beys, and to make the proportions of 
the oblong aisle vaulting bay very ungainly. Clustered 
shafts are almost unknown, the columns being plain 
cylinders with ^rly sculptured capitak. There are no 
triforium galleries, and the clerestory is generally very 
insignificant. In short, a comparison of the best Gothic 
works in Italy with the most moderate French or English 
work would show at once how vast its inferiority must be 
allowed to be. Still there were beauties which ought not 
to be forgotten or passed over. Such were the beautiful 
cloisters^ whose amules are carried on delicate coupled 
shafts. Of these the first examples are in Rome, but they 
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are to be seeiuall over Italy. Such, again, were the porches 
and monuments, of which some of the best are in Verona^ 
of almost unsurpassed elegance ; such the campaniles, both 
those of Rome, divided by a number of string-courses into 
a number of stages, and those of the North, where there 
are hardly any horizontal divisions, and the whole effort is 
to give an unbroken vertical effect; or that unequalled 
campanile, the glory of Florence, of Giotto, of art, the 
tower of the cathedral at Florence, wdiere one sees in 
ordered proportion, accurately adjusted, line upon lino, and 
stage upon stage, perhaps the most carefully wrought out 
work in all Europe. The Italian architects were before all 
others devoted to the display of colour in their works. 
St Mark’s had led the way in this, but, throughout the 
peninsula, the bountiful plenty of nature in the provision 
of materials was only seconded by the zeal of the artist, 
and on this point a few notes may he added at the con- 
clusion of this summary. They were also distinguished 
for their use of brick. Just as in parts of Germany, France, 
S])ain, and England, there were large districts in which no 
stone could be had without the greatest labour and trouble ; 
and here the reality and readiness which always marked 
the mediaeval workman led to his at once availing himself of 
the natural material, and making a feature of his brickwork. 
This is a subject which, however, cannot well be treated 
save at the same time as other developments of brick 
building in other districts similarly situated. In conclu 
sion, it must be said that the Gothic of Italy has no such 
grand works to show as more northern countries have. The 
buildings were seldom thoroughly beautiful as complete 
works of architecture. Allowance has to be made at every 
turn for some incompleteness or awkwardness of plan, 
design, or construction. Tliero is no attempt to emulate 
the beauties of the best French plans. Milan Cathedral, 
magnideent as its scale and material make it, is clumsy 
and awkward both in plan and section, though its vast 
size makes it impressive internally. San Francesco, Assisi, 
is only a moderately good early German Gothic church, 
converted into splendour by its painted decorations. At 
Orvieto a splendid west front is put, without any proper 
a^ustment, against a church whose merit is mainly that it 
is large and in parts beautifully coloured. The later Pisan 
buildings are far finer, tlie altered baptistery especially being 
a magnificent work, tliough words can hardly describe the 
architectural defects of such work as that of the Campo 
Santo, where, again, it is the painter, not the architect, 
who has worked such wonders. The finest Gothic interiors 
are of the class of which the Frari at Venice and Sta 
Anastasia at Verona are examples. They are simple 
vaulted cruciform churches, with aisles and chapels on 
the east side of the transepts. Put even in these the 
designs of the various parts in detail are poor and meagre, 
and only redeemed from failure by the picturesque monu- 
ments built against their walls, by the work of the painter, 
and by their furniture. In fine. Gothic art was never really 
understood in Italy, and, consequently, never reached to 
perfection. 

If the architecture of Italy never fell away so much from 
the more classic stylo of imperial Rome as that of the 
northern nations did, neither did the Italian ever possess 
that more than equivalent, whose splendid course wo have 
been describing. Whilst the Pointed stylo was almost exclu- 
sively known and practised in Northern Europe, the Italians 
were but slowly improving in their Gothic stylo ; and the 
improvement was more evinced in their secular than in 
their ecclesiastical structures. Florence, Bologna, Vicenza, 
Udine, Genoa, and, above all, Venice, contain palaces and 
mansions of the 12th, 13th, 14th, and l«^)th centuries, 
which for simplicity, utility, and beauty far excel most of 
those in the same and other places of the three following 
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centuries. The contemporary churches do not exhibit the 
same degree of improvement in style that is conspicuous 
in these domestic works, for there are no works in Europe 
more worthy of study and admiration than the Du<^ 
Palace at Venice, and some of the older works of the same 
class, and even of earlier date. The town-halls of Perugia, 
Piacenza, and Siena, and many houses in these cities, and 
at Cometo, Amalfi, Asti, Orvieto, and Lucca, the fountains 
of Perugia and Viterbo, and the monuments at Bologna, 
Verona, and Arezzo, may l)e named os evidence of the 
interest which the national art affords to the architectural 
student even in Italy, as late as the end of the 14th cen- 
tury ; but after this it gradually gave way to, though in 
some instances its influence may be traced even when it 
had been overborne by, the new style. 

Modern Italian School of Architecture. 

The opening of the Italian school of architecture on the 
resuscitated dogmas of Vitruvius was coincident with the 
gradual decay of the Pointed style. Fortunately, how- 
ever, its effects were a full century in reaching England, 
and during that period many most elegant structures were 
erected, and many of those of earlier date which had been 
commenced before or during the wars of the Roses, and 
left unfinished, were completed. The first indication we 
have of the presence of the Cinqueemtist in England, is 
in the tomb of Henry VII., which was executed by Tor- 
regiano, an Italian artist, who, it would appear, was obliged 
to have some respect to the style of the edifice in which 
his work was to rest ; but his preconceived ideas of pro- 
priety and beauty were too strong to allow him to omit 
the characteristics of his school, and the result is a strange 
mixture of the two. From that time the Pointed style 
rapidly deteriorated, being overborne by the taste of the 
Renaissance. On the Continent the latter was already 
predominant, for, during the whole of the 15th century, 
the current had been setting from Italy over every part of 
Europe which received its religion from Rome, and this 
country was only the lost to be overwhelmed by it. 

The first step taken towards the revolution of architec- 
ture was by Filippo Brunelleschi, a Florentine architect, 
who was employed to finish the cathedral of his native 
city early in the 15th century ; a work which had been 
commenced more than a century before on the design of 
Arnolfo, a Florentine also, but which still required the 
cupola when its completion was intrusted to Brunelleschi. 
The edifice is in the Italian Gothic stylo, which his affecta- 
tion of superior taste and talent induced him to attempt to 
supersede, so as to bring the world back to the classic style 
of ancient Rome. The construction of the cupola gained 
him great reputation and the confidence of the public, 
which he employed to advance his favourite scheme. To 
use the words of an Italian writer on the subject, “On the 
example of so wise and skilled a man, other architects 
afterwards devoted themselves to free architecture from the 
monstrosities introduced by barbarism and excessive licence, 
and to restore it to its primitive simplicity and dignity.*’ 
But to what did they have recourse to effect this ? Did 
they examine and study the remains of antiquity in Greece 
and Rome, in Italy and elsewhere? No ! they referred to 
the writings of an obscure Latin author, who professed to 
give the principles and practice of architecture among the 
Greeks and Romans, but paid no more attention to the 
existing architectural worlu of those nations than if they 
had never been, although one could hardly walk the streets 
of any of the old cities in the south of Italy without seeing 
Roman edifices, whilst Rome and its vicinity was, as it still 
is, full of them. All the use, however, that these self-called 
“restorers” of architecture made of the works of the 
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ancients, was to use them as lay-figures, or framework, to inelegant variety of the Corinthian, or a hybrid mixture of 
model on, according to the proportions and directions given the homed or angular-ionic volutes, with a deep necking 
by Vitruvius ; and the effect was formality and mannerism of the foliage of the preceding order. The first to publish 
in those who adhered to the dogmas of the school, and wild this system was Leon Battista Alberti, a pupil of Brunel- 
grotesqueness in those who allowed themselves to wander leschi. He has been followed by many others, the most 
from them, whilst simplicity, and its consequence good distinguished of whom are Pall^io, Vignola, Scamo^, 
taste, were effectually banished from the w^orks of them all. Serlio, and De Lorrae, architects, and Barbaro, a Venetian 
It may be necessary to remark here that the works of prelat^ and an esteemed translator of, and commentator 
Vitruvius are of value mainly as records of the architectural on, Vitruvius. None of these, it must be understood, 
practice and the opinions and acquirements of an architect agreed with any other of them, but each took his own view 
of a distant age. His fables about the origin of building, of the meaning of their common preceptor ; and yet none 
the invention of the orders, and the arrangements which of their productions evince the slightest approach to the 
grew out of certain modes of construction, prove his total elegance of form and beauty of proportion which distinguish 
ignorance not only of the architectural works of the more the classic models of the columnar architecture of antiquity, 
ancient Eastern nations, but of those of Greece itself, which I’alladio and Serlio were the first to publish delineations 
he professes to describe. His classical taste, in consequence and admeasurements of the Homan architectural remains 
of his knowledge of antiquity, is vaunted by Perrault, one in Italy ; but the total absence of verisimilitude to the 
of his commentators, and given by him as a reason why originals, and, in many cases, the absolute misrepresenta- 
Vitruvius was not much employed by the whimsical Ho- tions, in both works, prove how incompetent the authors were 
mans, who loved variety, to which he would not administer, to appreciate their merits ; and the exaggeration of their 
But the extent to which his knowledge of antiquity, that defects proves with equal clearness the general bad taste 
is, of the works of the Greeks, extended, may be readily of the school in which they are masters. The w'orst quali- 
determined by comparing the designs of Greek structures, ties of the Homan school of architecture were embraced 
made by Perrault and others, according to the directions of and perpetuated by the Cinqueccnio artists. The inliar- 
Vitruvius, with the Greek structures themselves as they monious and unjdeasing combinations whi(;h arose out of 
exist even at the present time. Not a single example of the collocation of arches with columnar ordinances became 
Greek architecture will bear out any of the rules which the characteristics of the Italian ; unequal intercolumnia- 
Vitruvius lays down, professedly on its authority ; and not tions, broken entablatures and stylobates, enter alike into 
an existing edifice, or fragment of an edifice, is in form or the productions of the best and of the worst of the Cinque* 
proportion in perfect accordance with any law of that cento architects. The style of this school is marked, too, 
author, nor indeed are they generally in harmony with the by the constant attachment of columns and their acces- 
principles he enunciates. series to the fronts or elevations of buildings ; by the 

The Five The adoption of the Vitruvian laws by the Italian archi- infrequency of their use in insulated (their natural) j»osi- 
Order*. te^ts of the 15th century led to the formation of the tions to form porticoes and colonnades ; by the thinness or 
so-called ‘^Five Orders.” In speaking of the course of want of breadth in the smaller members of their entabla- 
Greek and Homan architecture, mention has been made tures, and the Iwid proportions of the larger j)art8, into 
of the Doric, Ionic, and Corinthian styles. Vitruvius which they are divided ; by the general want of that degree 
describes, in addition to these, another, which he calls of enrichment which fluting imparts to columns ; by the 
Tuscan — possibly a style of columnar arrangement peculiar too great projection of pilasters, and the inconsistent 
to Italy, and most likely of Etrurian origin ; but, in the practice of diminishing, and sometimes fluting them ; by 
absence of delineations, the CinqutcmiuU could only apply the use of circular and twisted j sediments, and the habit of 
the proportions he laid down for it to what appeared to making breaks in them to suit the broken ordinance they 
approximate them in the ancient remains ; and hence arose may crown ; and by various other inconsistencies and 
a fourth, or “the Tuscan Order,” It is, however, a more deformities, which will be rendered more evident when we 
modification of the Roman debasement of the Doric, and come to treat of the style in detail. The merit of the 
may be considered, in its present form, as of purely modern Italian school consists in the adaptation and collocation of 
Italian origin. The same “Revivers,” on looking among the prolate hemis{)lieroidal cupola, which appears to have 
the ruins of ancient Rome for the forms of their Vitruvian grown out of its op|)OHito in the Roman works during the 
orders, found specimens of a foliated ordinance, which the Gothic ages, as we find it in the early cathedrals ; though 
bad taste of the Romans had compounded of the foliated it is highly probable that the idea was brought from the 
and voluted styles of the Greeks. This was seized upon East, in the forms exhibited by the cui)olas of St Mark’s 
as a fifth style, subjected to certain rules and proi>ortion8, at Venice, and of Pisa Cathedral. A very imposing style 
and called “ the Composite Order.” The very poor Roman of palatial architecture also was practised by many of the 
specimens of Doric and Ionic fitted themselves without Italian architecte. It consists of the use of a grand crown- 
difficulty to the Vitruvian laws ; but the examples ing cornice, running in one unbroken line, unsurmounted 
Rome afforded of the Corinthian were less tractable, and by an attic or anything of the kind, 8UperiroiK)8ing a broad, 
being as various in detail as they are generally beautiful, lofty, and generally well-projiortioned front, made into 
they were all passed over, and their places supplied by a graceful compartments, but not storied, by massive block- 
mere changelin^an epitome of the Vitruvian theory, ing courses or otherwise. Not unfrequently, however, the 
Thus we have the “ Five Orders ” of the Italo-Vitruvian faults of the school interfere to injure a composition of tliis 
school, viz. the Tuscan, of which there is no recog- kind; for, to produce variety in the decorations of the 

nised example of antiquity, but which owes its form to the windows, some of them have been made like doors, with 
descriptions of Vitruvius and the fancies of the revivers; distyle arrangements of columns, surmounted by alternations 
the Doric, a poor and tasteless arrangement of the of circular and angular i)edimentB, and sometimes with all 
general features of the style on a Roman model ; third, the vagaries which deform the front of an Italian church, 
the Ionic, which is almost as great a debasement of the It is indeed the ecclesiastical architecture of the school in 
Grecian originals, and was produced in the same manner which its faults are most rife and its merits most rare. An 
as the last-mentioned ; fouHh, the Corinthian, a something Italian Renaissance church possesses nothing of the stern 
totally unlike the ancient examples of both Greece and simplicity and imiKwing grandeur of an Egyptian 
Roin« in Wntv and unirifc ! and. ML the Comoosite. an Structure— nothing of the harmonious beauty and classic 
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dignity of a Orecian fane — nothing of the ornate and 
attractiTe elegance of a Homan temple — and nothing truly 
of the glittering grace and captivating harmony of a Pointed 
cathedral No other style of architecture presents so great 
a contrast, in any two species of its productions, as the 
Italian does, in one of its ordinary church fronts, with the 
front of a nobleman^s mansion or palazzo, in the manner 
already referred to ; and in no city of Italy is the contrast 
so strong, by the egregiousness of the examples it contains 
of both, as Home. The stately portico is hardly known in 
Italian architecture; and in the rare cases in which insulated 
columns are found, they are for the most part so meagre in 
tliemselves, and so widely set, according to the Vitruvian 
laws, that the eifect produced by them is poor and wretched 
in the extreme. This applies most particularly to Italy 
itself : in some other countries, and especially in this, those 
architects who have been of the Italian school have generally 
preferred the proportions and arrangements which they 
found in the Roman examples of antiquity, to those laid 
down by their Italian masters. Still, Italian church archi- 
tecture of this period availed itself largely of the cupola, — 
certainly its redeeming feature ; and the architects of Italy 
must have full credit for the use they have made of it, 
both internally and externally. Perhaps no two edifices 
display more, and in a greater degree, both the merits and 
defects of the school which produced them, than the Famese 
palace and the basilica of St Peter in Homo. The princi])al 
front of the former edifice is noble in its proportions, 
but frittered in its details. It has an immense crowning 
cornice, whose general effect is certainly grand ; but the 
mouldings are too much projected, and its vertical parts 
want the breadth which the blocking courses possess. The 
lowest of its three tiers of windows is characterised by ex- 
treme simplicity and good taste in almost every particular; 
but the other two are crowded with sins against both those 
qualities in the dressings of the windows. The cortile 
and back front, though very differently arranged from the 
front and from each other, are filled with contrarieties, and 
the same may be said of the structure throughout. The front 
of 8t Peter’s is not more distinguished by its magnitude 
than by its littleness and deformity. It contains the 
materials of a noble octaprostyle, and consists of an attached 
tetrastyle. It is divided into three unequal stories, within 
the height of the columns, whose entablature is surmounted 
by a windowed attic. In length it is frittered into a 
multitude of compartments, between which not the slight- 
est harmony is maintained, while tawdriness and poverty 
are the distinguishing characteristics of its detail. A total 
absence of everything which produces grandeur and beauty 
in architecture, marks, indeed, the whole of the exterior 
of the edifice, except the cujwlo, than which, if its bad 
connection with the building out of which it grows is over- 
looked, architecture seldom produced a more magnificent 
object. Internally, the structure is open to similar praise 
and similar dispraise. Gorgeousness in matter and mean- 
ness in manner characterise the interior of St Peter’s, 
except the sublime concave which is formed by its redeem- 
ing feature without. It must be said also that, probably, no 
building was ever erected in which the eye is so successfdly 
deceived as to the actual dimensions. Its architect raised 
enormous walls, arches, and vaults, but gave every one the 
impression that they were on a very moderate scale. The 
tawdry and inappropriate sculptured decorations of the 
Renaissance school can nowhere he criticised with more 
advantage than in St Peter’s. It is not too much to say 
that, throughout the interior, there is scarcely an ornament 
which is not offensive ; whilst not one of them has the 
slightest natural connection with, or use in, a sacred 
building. Perhaps 8culptui*e never reached so profound 
a bathos as in the hideous cherubs which are stuck, like 


petrified acrobats, against all the piers of St Peter’s ; and 
when we hear of su^ a building being treated as a model 
for our guidance in the completion of St Paul’s, we are 
driven devoutly to hope that St Paul’s may never in that 
sense be completed at all. Few people ever seem to trouble 
themselves to look at any part of St Peter’s except the 
entrance front and the dome. If they would examine the 
rest of the exterior they would find it to be a building 
without one other redeeming feature, or a single grace of 
outline or detail, and so absolutely unscientific in its con- 
structional arrangements as to be beneath contempt as a 
complete work of architecture. 

The Ginquecento architects of Italy were extreme mon-Cinqiia- 
nerists ; but besides the manner of the school, each had <^to 
his own peculiarities; so that there exists in their works “**‘***®*** 
what may almost be called monotonous variety. Brunel- 
leschi’s designs are distinguished by a degree of simplicity 
and comparative good taste, which causes regret t^t he 
had not referred more to the remains of antiquity in Italy, 
and sought out those of Greece, and attended less to the 
dogmas of Vitruvius ; for then his works would have been 
more elegant and the school he founded would have done 
him much more honour. The works of Bramante possess a 
more classical character than those of any other architect of 
the school. Bramante’s design for St Peter’s was preferred 
by Pope Julius II. to a great many others by the most 
celebrated men of the time. He it was who suggested the 
cupola; but, unfortunately, after his death men of less 
taste and ability were allowed to alter the design, and the 
edifice is very different from what it would have been had 
Bramante been adhered to. This we judge from his works 
generally, and not from any positive knowledge of the 
design, which indeed does not exist. The elder Sangallo 
was far inferior to his contemporary and rival Bramante, 
and his works are full of the faults of the school. Michel 
Angelo Buonarroti was a man of great genius, but of coarse 
taste in architecture ; and to him may be attributed many 
of the coarser qualities of the Italian style. His principal 
works are the buildings of the Capitol and the College 
della Sapienza in Home, and the Laurentian Library at 
Florence ; and these are all distinguished for their singular 
want of architectural beauty and propriety in every par- 
ticular. Hoffaelle, too, had a very bad style in archi- 
tecture, and so indeed had almost all the painters after 
Giotto, who professed to be architects also. They gene- 
rally carried to extremes all the faults of the school. 
Sansovino and Sanmicheli were men of considerable talent; 
their works display more originality and less servility than 
those of most of their contemporaries. Peruzzi was less 
employed than many who had not half his merit ; his pro- 
ductions are with reason considered among the most 
classical of the Italian school Vignola had a more correct 
taste than perhaps any other Italian architect of the 16th 
century; works are indeed distinguishable by their 
superiority in harmony of composition and in general 
beauty of detail. Pall^o very much affected the study 
of the antique, but his works do not indicate, any apprecia- 
tion of its beauties. He appears to have been very well 
qualified by nature for an ar^itect,but spoiled by education. 

He did not look at the remains of antiquity with his own 
eyes, but with those of Vitruvius and Alll^rti, and he seems 
to have been too much influenced by the admired works of 
some of his predecessors. Palladio made greater use of 
insulated columns than the Italian architects generally, 
but his ordinances are deficient in every qudity that 
produces beauty; his porticoes may be Vitruvian, but 
they certainly ore not classic; and all his works show 
that he studied the Colosseum, the theatre of MarceiluB, 
and the triumphal ardies, more than the columns of Jupiter 
Stator and Mars Ultor, the temple of Antoninus and 
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Faustina) the Flantheoii) the portioo at Assisi, and the other 
classic models, which he drew, but clearly did not appreciate. 
His columns upon columns, his attaded and clustered 
columns, his stUted post-like columns, his broken entab- 
latures, his numberless pilasters, straggling and unequal 
intercolumniations, inappropriate and inelegant ornaments, 
circular pediments, and the like, are blemishes too numerous 
and too great to be passed over becauseof occasional elegance 
of proportion and beauty of detail. Scamozzi did not 
improve on the style of his roaster, which, however, he very 
much affected. Indeed, the term PaUadian was long 
used as synonymous with beautiful and excellent archi- 
tecture, so that it cannot be wondered at that Palladio’s 
pupils and successors should have imitated him; nor 
is it surprising that they did not surpass, or even equal 
him, for they were taught to look to his works as the 
ne plu$ ultra of excellence. Qiacomo della Porta, a 
contemporary of Palladio, followed Michel Angelo in several 
of his works, and imbibed much of his manner, on which 
he certainly improved ; but still his own is far from being 
good. Della Porta was much employed in Rome ; and it 
fell to him, in conjunction with Domenico Fontana, to put 
the cupola on St Peter’s. Fontana’s style of architecture 
is not particularly distinguished for its good or bad quali- 
ties : he obtained more reputation as an engineer than as an 
architect, having been engaged in removing and setting up 
most of the obelisks which give so much interest to the 
architectural scenery of Rome. The Lunghi, father, son, 
and grandson, the Rainaldi, Maderno, Borromini, Bernini, 
Carlo Fontana, Fuga, Vanvitelli, and many others in the 
course of the i7th and 18th centuries, carried the peculi- 
arities of the Italian school to the greatest extremes. Of 
those enumerated, Bernini was perhaps the least offensive, 
and Borromini the most extravagant ; but throughout that 
period, except in extreme cases, individual manner is less 
distinguishable, and that of the school more strongly 
marked. 

It may be gathered from the preceding remarks, that 
the secular architecture of the Italian school is generally 
preferable to the ecclesiastical, and that the architects of 
the 15th and 16th centuries were generally superior to 
those who followed them. In Italy the school has not 
yet ceased to exist, nor indeed has its style ceased to be 
studied. Designs are still made by the students of the 
various academies in the manner of the Cinquecento, and 
on the models with which the country abounds. The pre- 
cepts of Vitruvius are yet inculcate^ and the men whose 
names have just been mentioned are looked up to as 
masters of architecture in the country which contains the 
Roman Pantheon and the Greek temple of Neptune at 
Ptestum, and has access to the more exquisite works of 
Greece herself. 

As has been already stated, Italian architecture, though 
professedly a revival of the classical styles of Greece and 
Rome, was formed without reference to the existing 
specimens of either, but on the dogmas of an obscure 
Roman author, and the glosses of the “ revivers ” on his 
text. Vitruvius described four classes or orders of columnar 
<x)mpo8ition ; and on the principles which governed him in 
subjecting to fixed laws all the varieties with which he 
appears to have been acquainted, they formed a fifth, of a 
m^ley of two of his, thus completing the Italian orders 
of architecture. The school which was founded on the 
Vitruvian theories has systematised everything to an 
absurd extent, and laid down laws for collocating and 
proportioning all the matter it furnishes for architectural 
compoation and decoration. It teaches that columns are 
modelled from the human figure ; that the Tuscan column 
is like a sturdy labourer — a rustic ; the Doric is somewhat 
trimmer, though equally masculine — a gentleman, perhaps ; 
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the Ionic is a sedate matfon ; the Corinthian a lascivious 
courtesan ; and the Composite an amalgam of the last two ! 
In a composition which admits any two or more of them, 
the rustic must take the lowest place ; on his head stands 
the stately Doric, who in his turn bears the comely matron, 
on whose head is placed the wanton, and the wanton again 
is made to support the lady of doubtful character ! With- 
out commenting on this, we proceed at once to point out 
the general features of the Italian style, premising only, 
that according to the practice of the school everything is 
confined to an exclusive use and appropriation; such 
columns may be fluted, and such must not ; such a moulding 
may be used here, but not there ; and so on. The propor- 
tions and arrangements of an order, of any part of one, or 
of anything that may come within an architectural composi- 
tion, are fixed and unchangeable, whatever may be the 
purt) 08 e or situation for which it is required ; whether, for 
instance, an order be attached on insulated, the column 
must have exactly the same number of modules ^ and 
minutes in height. It is true that the masters of the school 
are not agreed among themselves as to those thin/^ in 
which they are not bound by Vitruvius ; but every one not 
the less contends for the principle, each, of course, pre- 
scribing his own doctrine as orthodox and final on these 
unsettled points. 

Mouldings are considered by these authorities as con- 
stituent jyarts of an order, and are limited to eight in 
number, strangely enough including the fillet. They ore 
the cyma-recta, the cyma-revorsa (or ogive or ogee), the 
ovolo, the torus, the astragal or bead, the cavetto, the 
scotia, and the fillet. They are gathered from the Roman 
remains, but reduced to regular lines or curves, which un- 
like all good artistic work may be drawn with a rule or 
struck with a pair of compasses. By their arrangement 
according to certain pro|}ortion8, with fiat surfaces, modil- 
lions, atid dentils, a profile is formed ; no two conjoined 
mouldings may l>e enriched, but their ornaments, as well 
as the modillions and dentils, must be disposed so as to 
fall regularly under one another, and, when columns occur, 
above the middle of them. 

An order is said to be composed of two principal parts, 
the column and the entablature ; these are divided into 
base, shaft, and capital in the one, and architrave, frieze, 
and cornice in the other, and are variously subdivided in 
the different orders. The Tuscan column must be made 
seven diameters in height, the Doric eight, the Ionic nine, 
and the Corinthian and Com]:K>site ten. The height of the 
entablature, according to some authorities, should be one- 
fourth the height of the column, and, according to others, 
two of its diameters. The parts of the entablature of all 
but the Doric may be divided into ten equal parts, four of 
which are given to the cornice, three to the frieze, and 
three to the architrave ; and in the Doric, the entablature 
being divided into eight parts, three must be given to the 
comice, three to the frieze, and the remaining two to 
the architrave. For the minor divisions a diameter of 
the column is made into a scale of sixty minutes,^^ 
which they are arranged ; but this is obviously irrelevant 
if the whole height of the entablature is detemnined 
by the height of the column, and not by its diameter ; in 
this case, therefore, they must be proportioned from the 
general divisions already ascertained. Columns must be 
diminished, according to Vitruvius, more or less as their 
altitude is less or greater, — those of about fikeeu |eet high 
being made one-sixth less at their auperio(^p|||fll at their 
inferior diameter, while that proportion is lesmed gradually, 
so that columns fifty feet high shall be diminished one- 
eighth only. On this subject, however, mi^ny qi his disciples 
controvert the authority of their master ; and some of them 
have fixed the diminution at one-sixth of a diameter for 
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columns of all sizes in all tlte orders. The entasis of 
columns is disputed also, some authorities making it consist 
in preserving the cylinder perfect one-quarter or one-third 
the height of the shaft from below, diminishing thence in 
a right line to the top ; while others, following Vitruvius, 
make the column increase in bulk in a curved lino from 
the base to throe-sevenths of its height, and then diminish 
in the same manner for the remaining four-sevenths, thus 
making the greatest diameter near the middle. 

It being difficult to determine among the masters of the 
Italo-Vitruvian school whose designs of the various orders 
are to bo j>reforrcd, we have selected those of Palladio, 
certainly not for any superior merit they possess, but because 
he is more generally esteemed than any other, and because 
he the most strictly adhered to the precepts of Vitruvius, 
as far as he could understand them. It should be remarked, 
however, that although Palladio recommended fluting all 
but the shaft of the Tuscan column, he very seldom fluted 
columns in his own practice ; and indeed it was the custom 
of the Italian school not to flute, whatever their doctrine 
may ho to the contrary; for fluted columns in Italian archi- 
tecture are exceptions to the general practice. Swelled or 
pillowed friezes are not peculiar to Palladio ; they are more 
or less common to the works of most of the masters of the 
same school. Prostyles being almost unknown in Italian 
architecture, antie are not often required ; but when they 
are, the meanest succedaneum imaginable is recurred to. 
Of this Palladio’s Villa Capra near Vicenza and Lord 
Burlington’s Palladian villa at Chiswick afford striking 
examples. Pilasters, however, are very common, so common, 
indeed, that they may be called pro-columns, os they are 
often used as an apology for applying an entablature. 
They are described as differing from columns in their plan 
only, the latter being round, and the former square ; for they 
are composed with bases and capitals, are made to 8uj>port 
entablatures according to the order to which they belong, 
and are fluted and diminished with or without entasis, just 
as columns of the same stylo would be. When they are 
fluted, the flutes are limited to seven in number on the 
face, which, it is said, makes them nearly correspond with 
the flutes of columns ; and their projection must be one- 
eighth of their diameter or width when the returns are not 
fluted ; but if they are, a fillet must come against the wall. 
Pedestals are not considered by the Italo-Vitruvian school 
as belonging to the orders, but they may be employed with 
them all, and have bases and surboscs or cornices to corre- 
spond with the order with which they may be associated. 
The dado of a pedestal must be a square whose side 
shall be equal to that of the plinth of the column or pilaster 
which rests on it, or a parallelogram a sixth or even a 
fourth of a diameter taller. The intercolumniations of 
columns are called pycnostyle, systyle, eustyle, diostyle, 
and araeostyle, and are strictly adhered to in Italian archi- 
tecture when columns are insulated, which is not very 
often ; when they are attached, the interspaces are not 
limited, except when a peculiar arrangement called arajostyle 
is adopted. This consists of two systyle intercolumniations, 
the column that should stand in the mid-distance between 
two others being placed within half a diameter of one of 
them, making, in fact, coupled columns or pilasters. It 
is applied to insulated columns as well as to those which 
ore attached. Following Vitruvius, the Italian school 
makes the central iiitercolumniation of a portico wider 
than any of the others. The height of arched openings, in 
arcades or elsewhere, is generally about twice their width ; 
if, however, they are arranged with a columnar ordinance, 
having coiumns against the piers, they are made to partake 
of the order tb wliich the columns belong, being lower in 
Proportion to their width with the Tuscan than with the 
^ric, and so on ; and the piers are allowed to vary in the 


same manner, from two-flfths to one-balf of the opening. 
With columnar arrangements, moulded imposts ahd arclu- 
volts are used ; the former being made rather more than a 
semi-diameter of the engaged columns in height, and the 
latter exactly that proportion. Variously moulded key- 
stones are used, too, projecting so that they give an appear- 
ance of support to the superimposed entablature. Smaller 
columns with their entablature are sometimes made to do 
the duty of imposts, and sometimes single columns are simi- 
larly applied ; at other times, columns in couples are allowed 
to stand for piers to carry arches. In plain arcades the 
masonry is generally rusticated, without any other projection 
than a plain blocking course for an im}K)st, and a blocking 
course or cornice crowning the ordinance. Niches and 
other recesses are at times introduced in the plain piers, 
which are in that case considerably wider than usual, or in 
the spandrels over wide piers. Very considerable variety 
is allowed in these combinations. Doors and windows, 
whether arched or square, follow nearly the same propor- 
tions, being made, in rustic stories, generally rather less 
than twice their width in height, and in others either 
exactly of that proportion, or an eighth or a tenth more. 
If they have columned or pilastered frontispieces, these are 
sometimes podimented; and, except in rustic stories, 
whether with or without columns, a plain or moulded 
lining called an architrave is applied to the head and sides 
of a door or window. This architrave is made from one- 
sixth to one-eighth the width of the opening it bounds, 
and it rests on a blocking course or other sill, as the case 
may be. In the absence of columns or pilasters in the 
frontispiece, their place is frequently supplied by consols 
or trusses of various form and arrangement, backed out by 
a narrow pilaster, which may bo considered as the return of 
the frieze of the entablature, and which supports the cornice. 
It is not uncommon for the architrave lining to project 
knees at the upper angles, and this is sometimes done even 
with consols and their pilasters. With columned frontis- 
pieces to gateways, doors, and windows, arose the custom, 
HO frequent in Italian architecture, of rusticating columns, 
by making them alternately square and cylindrical, accord- 
ing to the heights of the courses of rustic masonry to 
which they are generally attached, and with which they 
are less offensive than in other collocations. The practice 
of the Cinquecento school of piling columns on columns 
with their accessories is warranted by the doctrine of its 
master ; but his precepts not being practicable, recourse has 
been liad to the inferior works of the Bomans, which 
present examples of it. The difficulty of preserving 
anything like a rational arrangement is acknowledged on 
all hands to be great, if not insurmountable ; for if the first 
or lowest order be at an intercolumniation fitting its pro- 
portions, the second or next above it, though diminished 
ever so little, is already deranged, for it has the same 
distance from column to column that the inferior order has 
whilst the columns themselves are smaller in diameter, 
and their entablature consequently shallower. This de- 
rangement must, of course, increase with every succeeding 
ordinance, rendering it indeed impossible to make such a 
composition consistent. The most approved practice in 
arranging order above order appears to be, that the upper 
column shall take for its diameter the superior diameter of 
the one below it; that when the columns are detached 
their axes shall be in the same perpendicular line; but 
when attached or engaged, the plinth of the pedestal of the 
upper shall impend the top of the shaft of the lower column. 
The most rational mode, however, for diminishing , if 
reason can be ap])lied to such compositions, is to carry the 
diminution through, the outlines of the columns of the 
lowest order being drawn up in the same direction, and so 
the columns of every story would take up their place and 
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be diminished in regular gradation. When columns are 
attached, or pilasters are used, in Italian architecture, the 
almost inyariable custom is to break the entablature over 
every column or pilaster, or over every two when they are 
in couples. Because of the great len^h of the intercolum- 
niation, this would appear to have been done at first ; but it 
has frequently been done by some of the most distinguished 
practitioners of the school, even without that excuse, so 
that it may be held as approved by them. A basement is 
either a low stereobate or a lofty story, according as it is 
intended to support a single ordinance the whole height of 
the main body of the structure, or indeed the lowest of two 
or more orders ; or as it occupies the ground story of a 
building, and supports an ordinance, or the appearance of 
one, above. In either case much is necessarily left to the 
discretion of the architect ; but in the latter the height of 
the order it is to support is the generally prescribed height 
of the basement. A basement may be rusticated or plain ; 
if it be low, and is not arranged like a continued pedestal, 
it must have neither cornice nor blocking course ; but if 
lofty, a deep bold blocking course is indispensable. An 
attic may vary in height from one-quarter to one-third the 
height of the order it surmounts ; attics are arranged with 
a bw, dado, and coping cornice, like pedestals, and gene- 
rally have pilasters broken over the columns below. The 
rule for the form, composition, and application of pediments 
in Italian architecture, if it may be gathered from the 
practice of the school, appears to be to set good taste at 
defiance in them all. We find pediments of every shape, 
composed of cornices, busts, scrolls, festoons, and what 
not, and applied in every situation, and even one within 
another, to the number of three or four, and each of these 
of different form and various composition. The proportion 
laid down for the height of a pediment is from one-fourth 
to one-fifth the length of its base, or the comice on which 
it is to rest. Balustrades are used in various situations, 
but their most common application is in attics, or as 
jiarapcts on the summits of buildings, before windows, in 
otherwise close continued stereobates, to flank flights of 
steps, to front terraces, or to flank bridges. Their shapes and 
proportions are even more diversified than their application ; 
that of most frequent use is shajjed like an Italian Doric 
column, compressed to a dwarfish height, and consequently 
swollen in the shaft to an inordinate bulk in the lower 
part, and having its capital, to the hypotrachelium, reversed 
to form a base to receive its grotesque form. The base 
and coping cornice of a balustrade are those of an ordinary 
attic, or of a pedestal whose dado may bo pierced into 
balusters. The general external proportions of an edifice, 
when they are not determined by single columnar ordi- 
nances, appear to be unsettled. The grand front of the 
Farnese Palace in Rome is in two squares, its length being 
twice its height ; the length of each front of Vignola's cele- 
brated pentagonal palace of Caprarola is two and a quarter 
times its height above the bastions. In Palladio's works 
we find the proportions of fronts to vaiy so considerably 
as to make it evident that he did not consider himself 
bound by any rule on that point. In some cases we find 
the length to be one and a sixth times the height, in others 
one and a fourth, one and a half, two, two and a sixth, and 
even three and a sixth ; and elevations by other masters of 
the school are found to vary to the same extent The pro- 
]X)rtions of rooms, again, range from a cube to the ratio 
of one to two, though it is preferred that the height should be 
a sixth, or even a fifth, less than a side when the plan is a 
square ; but the sesquialteral form, with the height equal 
to the breadth, and the length one-half more, is considered 
the most perfect proportion for a room. There is consider- 
able variety and beauty in the foliate and other enrich- 
ments of an architectui^ character in many structures in 
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Italy, but very little ornament enters into the columnar 
composition of Italian architecture. Friezes, instead of 
being sculptured, are swollen ; the shafts of columns, it has 
been already remarked, are very seldom fluted, and their 
capitals are generally poor in the extreme ; mouldings are 
indeed sometimes carved, but not often ; rustic masonry, 
ill-formed festoons, and gouty balustrades, for the most 
part supply the place of chaste and classic enrichment. 
This refers more particularly to the more classic works of 
the school; in many of the earlier structures of Italy, 
and especially on monuments of various kinds, we find 
what may be called a graceful profusion of ornament, of 
the most tasteful and elegant kind ; few carved mouldings, 
however, and very few well-profiled cornices, are to be met 
with in Italian compositions of any kind. In many of the 
later architectural works of that country we find again a 
profusion of ornament of the most tasteless and inelegant 
description, chiefly in the gross and vulgar style, which is 
distinguished as that of Louis XIV. of France. 

In the ir>th century such w’as the reverence of men for 
the revived works of ancient literature and science, that 
the pretence of the Italians, that they had restored ancient 
classical architecture on the precepts of an architect of the 
Augustan age, was sufficient to open the way for them all 
over civilised Europe. In the course of that and the fol- 
lowing century Italian architecture was adopted and Italian 
arcliitects employed in France, Spain, (lorniany, Great 
Britain, and their res|)ective dependencies ; and now, in 
the 19th century, Vitruvius and Palladio are as ])redoininant 
on the shores of the Baltic as on those of the Mediterranean ; 
though in England and in some parts of the Continent 
their influence is considerably diminished since the time 
of Inigo Jones and Claude J'errault. It Las been already 
remarked, too, that the Cinquecento was later in gaining a 
footing in Britain than on the Continent, in consequence 
of the love of the beautiful national style of architecture, 
which our ancestors do not ap|>ear to have been induced to 
resign to the barbarian innovators of the South, os rtjadily 
as most other nations were to give up theirs. The French, 
though they received the Vitrnvian architecture from the 
Italians, were patriotic enough, as soon os they had acquired 
its principles, to confine the practice of it almost entirely 
to native architects, in whose hands it assumed a differ- 
ent character from that which it jwssessed in Italy, and 
became what may be called the F rench style of Cinquecento. 
Its ecclesiastical structures are less faulty than are those of 
the corresponding i)eriod in Italy, but its secular edifices 
are as far inferior to tliose of that country. The grand 
palatial style, which is exemplified in the Farnese Palace 
in Rome, never found its way into Franco ; but instead, 
there arose that monstrous and jieculiarly French manner, 
of which the well-known fialaces of the Tuileries and 
Luxembourg are egregious examples. In the age of Louis 
XIV. the French appear to have reverted to the Italian 
manner in a certain degree ; for the [)alace of Versailles 
includes almost all the extravagances of that school in its 
worst period, and contains, moreover, architectural defor- 
mities which Italy never equalled till it imitated them. 
They consist in the style of enrichment which is distin- 
guished by the name, and is due in part to the gross taste, 
of the monarch in whose reign it had its origin. The same 
period produced one of the most classical architects of 
the French school — its Palladio or Inigo Jones — Porrault, 
whose design for the buildings of the louvre was preferred 
to that of Bernini, though, indeed, the preference was no 
compliment to the one nor discredit to the other, consider- 
ing to whom the decision was of necessity referred. Tlie 
Hotel des Invalides is of the some age : it exhibits the 
graces of the Italian cupola, surmounting a composition 
which includes more than all the faults of Bt Peter's in 
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Rome. The church of Sointe Genevieve, or the Pantheon, 
a work of the following reign, was intended to be in the 
ancient Homan style, and of Roman magnificence ; but it is 
rather papally than imperially so. Ancient Rome ; 
regarded in the columnar ordinance, but modern Rome in 
the architectural composition. In it the ecclesiastical style 
of the Cinquccento is commingled with the simple beauties 
of Roman architecture, almost, indeed, to the destruction 
of the latter; and it is crowned by a too lofty cupola. 
More recently the works of the ancients have been studied 
by the architects of France, greatly to the amelioration of 
their stylo, although many of them still appear to disregard 
the peculiarities of real Greek architecture, and to retain 
their devotion to Vitruvius and the Ifith century. Spain 
received but soon modified the Italo-Vitruvian architecture, 
and has never recovered from the architectural excesses 
into which her architects j)lunged when the wealth of their 
countrymen in the 16th and 17th centuries enabled them 
to accomplish such enormous works. Of these, the man 
of the greatest fame out of his own country is Herrera, 
the architect of the Escorial, a vast palace built upon the 
ingeniously rural plan of a gridiron. It is a vast but bare, 
cold, and repulsive building. Not less is the cathedral at 
Valladolid a grand failure, though Herrera must be 
credited with much more self-restraint and reserve in the 
use of ornament than the Italian architects of his own 
time, and some of his contemporaries and successors in 
Spain. One of the most famous of these, Churriguerra, 
gave his name to a fashionable style which was neither 
more nor less than the most rococo travesty of Italian 
Renaissance that could be invented ; and another school of 
architects, imitating the delicate chasing of silversmiths' 
work, produced another variation of the stylo, which was 
christened ‘‘ Plateresque.'' If this is less cold than Her- 
rera’s work, and less offensive than Churriguerra’s, it con- 
tains at the same time none of the elements of a really 
great and lasting style of architecture, and is only interest- 
ing as a local variety of style. The Italian revival was the 
means of extinguishing the Pointed style of architecture in 
Germany, and certainly without affording it an equivalent. 
Italian architects were employed in Germany, and Germans 
acquired their manner ; but they did not improve it, nor 
did they make it productive of so many good effects as the 
Italians themselves did. The change in religion which 
followed the change in architecture in so large a part of 
Germany may have tended to prevent the latter from 
acquiring that degree of exuberance there which it reached 
in Italy ; but even in Catholic Germany the splendid Pointed 
cathedrals have never given way to modifications of the 
pseudo-classic St Peter’s. In the use of Cinquecento 
architecture for secular structures, it may be truly said that 
the Germans have not excelled the Italians, nor, on the 
other hand, have they equalled them in the absurdities and 
extravagances which are so frequently observable in the 
works of some of the latter. The Germans also have turned 
their attention to the works of the ancients, and the fruit of 
this is evident in many parts of the country, particularly in 
Prussia ; still, however, they have yet to show that it is 
possible to apply the Greek models to modern uses, and to 
exhibit a proper sense of the exqubite perfection of their 
detail, as well as to emancipate themselves from the tram- 
mels of the Vitruvian school. The northern Continental 
nations have been dependent for their architecture on Ger- 
many, France, or Italy, and can produce nothing that gives 
them a claim to consideration in such a review as the 
present St Petersburg is exclusively the work of archi- 
tects of the nations just enumerated, and presents a mass 
of the merest common-places of Italian architecture, in 
structures calculated by their extent only, like Versailles, 
tiie Escorial, and St Peter’s, to impose on the vulgar eye. 
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Modern English Abchiteoture. 

We have already more than once had occasion to refer 
incidentally to the introduction of Cinquecento architecture 
into Britain; and in noticing it more particularly, and 
tracing its course, we are saved the trouble of keeping up a 
distinction between the dififerent parts of our triple nation, 
because at the time it actually crossed the Channel the 
union of the kingdoms had taken place. 

When the Pointed style received its deathblow in 
England, in the reign of Henry VIIL, it did not immedi- 
ately cease to exist ; nor was it immediately succeeded by 
the Italian when it became extinct. It was gradually 
declining through all the 16th century, during the latter 
part of which period what has been called the Elizabethan 
style became somewhat permanent. It consists of a 
singular admixture of the Italian orders with many 
peculiarities of the Pointed style, and in many examples the 
latter appears predominant. With such difficulty, indeed, 
did that fascinating manner give up its hold on the minds 
of men in this country, that the Cinquecentists appear 
to have relinquished the hope of effecting its destruction, 
unfortunately, however, not until the injury was done ; and 
for some time we wore left without a style of any kind, 
unless that may be called by the name which marks the 
edifices of the reign of James I., and of which the oldest 
parts of St James’s Palace are a specimen. 

The destruction of the Pointed style has been referred 
by some to the change in religion which took place under 
the Tudor line of English monarchs, but certainly with- 
out sufficient reason. It was the “Reformation ” of archi- 
tecture in Italy, and not that of religion in Great Britain, 
that effected it ; and it may be doubted whether the change 
would not have taken pla# sooner in this country if its 
connection with Italy had not been so materially affected 
by the moral chaqge here ; for it was Germany and France 
that supplied ui^nth architectural refonners during the 
reigns of Henixinil. and liis children, and not Italy, 
whose professors might possibly have obtained more credit 
than their disciples did. 

So dilatory were we, indeed, in the cultivation of the 
Italian style, that the first professor of it who was actually 
employed on edifices in this country came to it from 
Denmark ! It is true he was an Englishman ; but so little 
hope did he appear to have of success at home, that he 
accepted an invitation from the king of that country. He 
had gone to Venice to study painting; but becoming 
enamoured of architecture, as he saw it in the works of 
Palladio, he had made that his study instead, and had 
already acquired considerable reputation in that city when 
Christian IV. of Denmark invited him to his court to 
occupy the post of his first architect. A train of circum- 
stances brought him to England a few years after James 1. 
came to the English crown, and he was appointed architect 
at first to the queen, and subsequently to Henry prince of 
Wales. But this does not appear to have then obtained 
employment for him, since after the death of the prince 
he went again to Italy, where he remained till the office of 
surveyor-general, which had been promised him in rever- 
sion, fell vacant. This was the celebrated Inigo Jones, who 
has been called the English Palladio; and, indeed, he 
succeeded so well in acquiring the }>eculiar manner of that 
architect, that he richly deserves whatever credit the appel- 
lation conveys. It is unfortunate, however, for his own 
reputation, that he had not looked beyond Palladio and 
their common preceptor Vitruvius to the models tlie 
latter pretends to describe ; in which case he might have 
been the means of solving the question whether Hie truly 
classical architecture of ^e ancients could ever be intro- 
duced here with any advantage. But instead of that ho 
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brought nothing home but Italian rules and Italian pre- 
judices. Jones commenced the truly Gothic custom of 
thrusting Ginquecento fittings into our Pointed cathedrals, 
by putting up an Italian screen in that of Winchester ; 
and he barbarised the ancient cathedral of St Paul in 
London, by repairing it according to his notions of Pointed 
architecture, whilst at the same he defaced its exterior by 
affixing to it an Italian front. Of the Palladian style, 
however, he was a complete master. He designed a 
royal palace, which was to have been built at Whitehall, 
in a manner as far sui)erior to those of Versailles and 
the Escorial as the works of Palladio are to those of 
Borromini. The only part of Joneses design ever ex- 
ecuted is the structure called the Banqueting House, whoso 
exterior is an epitome of many of the faults and most 
of the beauties of the Palladian school. It rises boldly 
from the ground with a broad, simple, and nearly con- 
tinuous basement, or stereobate, and the various compart- 
ments of its principal front are beautifully proportioned ; 
but though the circular pediments to the windows, the 
attached unfluted columns, with broken entablatures and 
stylobates, the attic and balustrade, be the materials of 
Palladian, it may be confidently denied that they are con< 
sistent with classical, architecture. Another well-known 
work of this architect is the Italo-Vitnivian Tuscan church 
of St Paul, Covent Garden, whose eastern portico is well- 
proportioned in general, but grossly deformed in detail, 
and whose interior was left to take care of itself, having 
absolutely no charm either of proportion or detail. 

Architecture was in abeyance in this country, again, from 
the troublous times of Charles I. till tlie restoration of the 
monarchy in the person of his son, whose French taste 
would have completely Gallicised the architecture of the 
nation, if the genius of Sir Christopher Wren had not been 
present to avert the infliction, or rather to modify it ; for it 
cannot 1:>6 denied tliat the influence of the French manner 
liad an effect on the architecture of thi|||nmtry from that 
period down to the middle of the last 'Wntury. Indeed, 
\Vrcn himself knew the style he practised mainly from j 
books and the structures of France ; and, in consequence of j 
his visit to France, the peculiarities of the French style are 
obvious in many of his less esteemed works. Fortunately, 
however, he was proof against the grosser peculiarities of 
the Cinquecento, whether in the books of the Italians or 
in the edifices of the French ; and his own productions show 
that he had imbibed much of the spirit of the anti({Uo 
monuments of Italy, which he could have known only from 
engravings, and those very imperfect ones. The field that 
was opened to his genius by the great fire of London in 
1666 , and its result, are equally well known. It is true 
that the general absence of taste and feeling with regard to 
the Pointed style extended even to him. Wren was guilty 
of many offences in that respect, besides giving authority to 
the opprobrious term Gothic ; and in no case more so than 
ill the construction of the towersadded to Westminster Abbey, 
which are a lasting proof of his ignorance of its most obvious 
principles. Nevertheless, to the influence of our beautiful 
native style on his mind the architecture of his jKjriod is 
indebted for some of its best works. If Wren liad not 
been accustomed to contemplate the graceful and elegant 
pyramids or spires of his native country, he would never 
nave originated the tapering steeple, in the composition of 
which with the matei^s of Italian architecture he still 
stands as unrivalled as he was original Witness the 
steeples of Bow Church and St Bride’s in London, the 
former of which is hardly surpassed in grace and elegance 
by the pointed spires themselves. It must remain a con- 
stant subject of curious speculation, what effect would have 
been produced on this great head of the English school of 
Cinquecento architecture if he had known the remains of 
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ancient Greece and Borne from personal observation. With 
his splendid genius and fine taste, if he had not been 
impo^ on by the specious pretence of the Italo-Vitruvian 
school, his works might have been models for imitation 
and study, as they are objects of admiration ; as it was, 
he avoid^ many of the faults of that school, and improved 
on many of its beauties. Although he did not know the 
Greek style at all, and knew the Boman only through 
im|)erf6ct mediums, and, indeed, had never seen an example 
of either, whenever ho has vari^ from the Italian practice 
it has been towards the proportions and peculiarities of the 
Greek 1 The great west front of St Paul’s, though it is 
said to be imitated from that of St Peter’s in Borne, or 
rather from what it was proposed to be, with the two 
towers to form its wings, is a much finer, a more imiK>8ing, 
and more classical specimen of architecture than its pro- 
toty|)e ; for the advantage the latter should have in being 
of columns in one height is lost entirely in their poverty, 
and in the miserable arrangement of the whole front, 
whereas that of St Paul's is in two noble pseudo-prostyle 
and recessed porticoes, with the columns fluted, and gene- 
rally conceived and executed in much better taste than 
those of St Peter’s. The entablatures, though luaHsive, are 
finely proportioned, and sufficiently ornate to bo elegant ; 
they are, too, quite continuous, and the upper one is sur- 
mounted by a noble pediment, whose pyramidal form gives 
at the same time dignity and a finished appearance to the 
whole front. The coupling of the columns, however, atid 
the putting of one columnar ordinance over another, can 
only be defended by the practice of the Italian school ; 
though, in the present case, both are rendered less offensive 
by the judicious management of the arcliitect. Nothing 
shows more strikingly the suj>eriority of 8t Paul’s to 8t 
Peter’s as an architectural composition, than a parallel of 
their flanks. The great magnitude of the latter may strike 
the vulgar eye with admiration in the contrast ; but the 
rudest taste must appro(;iate the surpassing merit of the 
former in the form and arrangement of the cupola, and the 
noble peristyle, with its unbroken entablature and stylobate, 
out of which it rises, when compared with the shariwr form 
and depressed substructure of that of 8t Peter’s. The 
sujieriority of St Paul’s in the comiwsition of the main 
body of the edifice is not less in degree, though, iHsrhaps, 
less obvious, than in the superstructure. In the one it is 
broken and frittered, and in the other almost perfectly 
continuous, in broad, bold, and effective masses. 

The history of the works of 8ir Christopher Wren is 
the history of the architecture of the i)eriod in this 
country; and as it must be admitted that he was not 
so successful in the comjtosition of the architecture of 
secular structures as of ecclesiastical, it will follow that our 
secular edifices of that time are of inferior merit. If it 
were not indeed an historical fact, it would hardly be credited 
that Chebea College, the old College of Physicians in 
London, and the halls of some of the city companies, are 
by the architect of Bow Church and 8t Paul’s. 

The style introduced by Sir John Vanbrugh, who may 
be said to have succeeded Sir Christopher Wren in the 
direction of architecture in England, was distinguished by 
massiveness unsuited to the style in which he built, which 
was, of course, Italian. It was, however, free from the 
extravagances which characterise that style generally in 
other countries at the same period, but was certainly more 
suited to thesoberer character of ecclesiastical than of secular 
structures, whereas his principal works were noblemen’s 
mansions. Vanbrugh’sfaultswere generally those of Michel 
Angelo ; he was a painter architect, and did not understand 
beauty of proportion and detail so well as the pictorial 
arrangement of lights and shadows, — to produce which in 
the Cinquecento it is almost necessary to part with all the 
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liigher beauties of architecture. Hawksmoor added to the 
atyle of his master that noble ornament in which Italian 
works are so very deficient — a prostyle portico. His com- 
positions are marked by severe simplicity, and only want 
to be absolved from a few faults and enriched with a few 
elegances to be among the best of modern times. Not the 
least distinguished architect of the same age (the first half 
of the 18th century) was the earl of Burlington, who was 
a passionate admirer of the style of Palladio and Inigo 
Jones. Many of the edifices erected by Kent are asserted to 
be from the designs of that nobleman, who, with consider- 
able talent, was, however, a somewhat bigoted devotee to 
Vitruvius and the Cinquocento generally, as well as to 
Palladio in particular; for he frequently used columns 
representing half-barked trees in conformity with the silly 
tales of Vitruvius, and the sillier whims of his disciples. 
The portal of his own house in Piccadilly, and that of the 
King’s Mews, were special examples of this bad taste, and of 
other faults of the school besides. Lord Burlington built 
for himself at Chiswick a villa on the model of the Villa 
Capra, or Kotonda, near Vicenza — a structure which has 
been called the master-piece of Palladio. In form and 
proportion it is certainly elegant, but its details strongly 
exhibit the poverty of Italian columnar architecture, when 
unaided by the frittering which is its bane, and almost 
its only element of effect. Gibbs, a contemporary, had, 
like Hawksmoor, imbibed a taste for the classic prostyle 
portico, which he evinced in St Martin’s Church in London ; 
but that he also was in the trammels of the Italian school 
is no less evident, in the same structure, to a considerable 
extent, and still more so in the church of St Mary in the 
Strand, which is a mediocre specimen of architecture, though 
a favourable one of its style. During the following half- 
century (the latter half of the 18th) Sir William Chambers 
and Sir Jlobcrt Taylorwere the most distinguished architects 
of this country. They were both men of genius and skill, 
wlio had availed themselves of the remains of Roman 
antiquity to good purpose (for as yet those of Greece wore 
either unknown or unappreciated), and the former has left 
us, in the Strand front of Somerset House in London, 
perhaps the best specimen of its style in existence. Other 
parts of the same edifice, however, are far from deserving 
the same degree of praise; indeed, as an architectural 
composition, the river front is altogether inferior in merit 
to the other, though of much greater pretence. The inner 
fronts to the great quadrangle, though exhibiting good 
parts, are, as a whole, not above mediocrity. An air of 
littleness pervades them ; and the general effect of the 
fronts themselves is made still worse by the little clock 
towers and cupolas by which they are surmounted ; and 
to this may be added the infinity of ill-arranged chimneys, 
which impart an air of meanness and confusion that nothing 
can excuse. While Sir William Chambers and a few others 
were applying the best qualities of Italian architecture, 
indeed, improving its general character, and, it may be said, 
making an English style of it, there were many structures 
raised in various parts of the country in a manner hardly 
superior to that of the time of James I., — structures in 
which all the meanness and poverty of the Cinquecento are 
put forth, without any of its elegance of j)roportion, or that 
degree of effectiveness which men of talent contrived to 
give it. During the same period, too, the seeds of a revolu- 
tion were sown, which almost succeeded in ejecting the 
Italian style and its derivative from this country, without 
perhaps having furnished a complete equivalent. 

In the year 1748 James Stuart and Nicholas Revett, 
two painters pursuing their studies in Rome, having 
moreover paid some attention to architecture, issued Pro- 
posals for publishing an accurate description of the Antiqui- 
ties of Athens, Ac.” These proposals met with general 
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approbation, and in consequence they determined on prose- 
cuting their plan ; but various hindrances prevented their 
arrivd in Athens till March 1751, when they commenced 
measuring and delineating the architectural monuments of 
that city and its environs. In this work they were unre- 
mittingly employed (as far as their own exertions went, for 
they were frequently interrupted by the Turks) for several 
years, so that they did not reach England with the result 
of their labours until 1765; and, by a series of almost 
unaccountable delays, the first volume of their work did 
not appear until the year 1 7 62. Sixteen years more expired 
before the second issued from the press ; and the third was 
not published until 1794, being nearly fifty years from the 
time the work was first announced ! In the meantime a 
Frenchman of the name of Le Roy, who was at Rome 
when our countrymen issued their proposals, had gone to 
Athens, and collecting in a very short time some loose 
materials, had published at Paris, in 1758, a work which 
he called Le$ Ruinei des plus beaux Monumens de la Grice^ 
dr,, in which he makes not the slightest mention of Stuart 
and Revett, or of their labours or intentions, with all of 
which he was well acquainted. This work is, moreover, 
notoriously and grossly incorrect, — so incorrect, indeed, as 
to make it difficult of belief that its author ever saw the 
objects of which he professes to give the representations. 
It was, however, from M. le Roy’s work that the public had 
to judge of the merits and beauties of Greek architecture ; 
for the first volume of Stuart and Revett’s Antiquities did 
not appear for several years after it, and that does not 
contain any pure specimen of the national or Doric style : 
the second, which does, was not published for twenty years 
after Le Roy’s. Considering, therefore, the source of 
information on the subject, it can hardly be wondered at 
that Greek architecture was vituperated on all sides ; and by 
none with greater acrimony than by Sir William Chambers, 
whose apology must be ignorance and the prejudices of 
education. He really did not know the style he carped 
at ; and his education in the Italo-Vitruvian school had 
unfitted him for appreciating its grand, chaste, and simple 
beauties, even if he had known it. Notwithstanding the mis- 
representations of Le Roy, the vituperations of Chambers, 
the established reputation of Italian architecture, and the 
trammels which Vitruvius and his disciples had fixed on 
the public mind, when Stuart and Revett’s work actually 
appeared, the Greek style gradually advanced in esteem, by 
its intrinsic merits alone— for it has had no factitious 
aids; and since that period, Greece and all her colonies 
which possess remains of her unrivalled architecture have 
been explored, and we now possess correct delineations of 
almost every Greek structure which has survived, though 
in ruins, the wreck of time and the desolation of barbarism. 
To our country and nation, then, is due the honour of 
opening the temple of Greek architectural art, of drawing 
away the veil of ignorance which obscured the beauties it 
contains, and of snatching from destruction, and consequent 
oblivion, the noble relics of ancient architecture which bear 
the impress of the Grecian mind. Not only, indeed, were 
we the first to open the mine, but by us it has been prin- 
cipally worked ; for among the numerous treatises on the 
Hellenic remains which now exist, by far the greatest 
number, and indisputably the most correct, ore by English- 
men, and have been published in England. It required, 
however, a generation for the effects of ignorance and pre- 
judice in some, and imperfect knowledge in others, to 
wear away before any effects of the study of the Greek 
style could be obvious in our structures. The works of 
the Adams, who were the contemporaries and immediate 
successors of Sir William Chambers, evince a taste for the 
beauties of Greek architecture, but a very imperfect know- 
ledge, indeed, of the means of reproducing them. The 
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architects who had the direction of our principal works 
daring the earlier part of this century had the dia^yantage 
of being pupils of those who were themselves, as we have 
shown, incompetent to appreciate the Greek style ; and at 
a time, too, when the state of Europe prevented all access to 
the remains of Greece and Rome, so that no great improve- 
ment could perhaps be expected from them. Personal 
study of the monuments they wish to rival ia the absolute 
duty of all architects, and it is possible that study even of 
the older examples may in all cases teach them some useful 
lesson. The structures of Egypt may show us how to arrange 
large masses harmoniously and effectively, those of Greece 
and Rome how to impart grace and dignity. The struc- 
tures of Italy show us how far the materials of ancient archi- 
tecture may be moulded to modern uses, while at the same 
time they give practical warning of what may result from 
the abuse of the most obvious principles of the art, and 
from the neglect of our national style or the requirements of 
our own country and climate, with which it is almost 
unnecessary to say it is quite impossible to harmonise 
the works of so entirely different a climate as that of 
Greece. 

The difference between the representations of the Athe- 
nian antiquities by Stuart and his colleague, and the 
misrepresentations of them by Le Roy, appears to have 
opened the eyes of the world to those of ancient Rome, 
to see if they too had not been dealt with unjustly ; for 
much more correct delineations of them had appeared 
than those of Palladio and Deagodets, — delineations of 
them as they exist, exhibiting the spirit of the ori- 
ginals, and not warped to the Vitruvian precepts, and 
thereby stripped of their best quality, truth. The ex- 
cavation of the ancient cities of Herculaneum and Pom- 
peii has opened to us much interesting and instructive 
matter, and their ruins have now been correctly de- 
liiu'atcd. 

It is an argument in proof of the classical Injauty of the 
Pointed style, that when the eyes of men were ojKined to 
the perfections of Greek architecture, they began to discover 
its merits also. Pointed architecture, under the ojiprobrious 
name Gothic, had long been a subject of discussion among 
antiquaries, — that is, essays were written by them to j>rove 
how the pointed arch originated, but none appreciated its 
beauties. Our Pointed cathedrals and churches were, after 
the example of Inigo Jones, ruthlessly barbarised in course 
of repairing and fitting them up. If an architect were 
employed to do anything about one of them, he appears 
to have thought it incumbent on him to convert it to the 
doctrines of his own faith — to Italianise it. Deans and 
chapters for the most part entrusted their commissions to 
country masons and plasterers, who also operated according 
to the laws of the “ five orders." About the middle of the 
18th century one Batty Langley endeavoured to draw the 
attention of the world to Pointed architecture, by reducing 
it to rules, and dividing it into orders. Fortunately he was 
only laughed at, and both he and the book he published 
on the subject were soon forgotten. One of the first men 
in rank and influence of his time, in matters of taste par- 
ticularly, Horace Walpole, patronised Pointed architecture, 
but ineffectually. He had himself neither taste nor feeling 
to appreciate its beauties, as his Strawberry Hill clearly 
shows. Delineations were indeed put forth from time to 
time, but generally so rude and imperfect, that they did 
more harm than good. The Society of Antiquaries, how- 
ever, at length took up the subject, engag^ Mr John 
Carter, an ardent and judicious admirer of our national 
archit^ture, and commenced the publication of a series of 
splendid volumes, containing engravings of its best speci- 
mens, from drawings and admeasurements by him. The 
AntiquitieB of Athena had already done much to dispossess 
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men of their prejudices, by showing that Greek architec- 
ture, though neither Vitruvian nor Palladian, was never- 
theless beautiful; and the great work of the Society of 
Antiquaries did the same for Pointed architecture. Since 
the death of Mr Carter our national buildings have been 
studied, catalogued, drawn, and published by an infinity of 
admirers, who have done their work with seal which has 
been thoroughly enthusiastic. The works of the elder 
Pugin were the first to show how architecture ought to be 
drawn, whilst the work of Mr Rickman was the first to show 
how it ought to be studied. From the time of these tw’o 
pioneers in the work, it would be impossible to catalogue 
a hundredth of the works which have been devoted to tlie 
subject. Nor have they been written by architects only. 
On the contrary, a large number of them are the work of 
amateurs, and it may be truly asserted that never since 
art has been written upon at all have so vast a num- 
ber of publications, on every branch of it, l>een given 
to the world us within the last thirty years have been 
devoted to the illustration and history of our national 
Gothic architecture. Germany and Franco have been 
equally prolific on the twiino subject, and the only diffi- 
culty now is, out of the mass of materials how to select 
that which is useful and to the j>oint. In Spain and 
Italy no such zeal has been shown, and the elucidation 
of their mediaival antiquities has been left almost entirely 
to foreign hands. 

SaKACKNIC AmmiTEOTURK. 

The beautiful forms by which Saracenic or Arabian 
architecture is best known were wrought into a stylo, if 
they wore not invented, by the descendants of the wild 
Arab tribes who accej)ted Mahomet os their leader and 
prophet. In estimating their influence upon arch i tec turo. 



Pifl, 46. — Flsn of Mosque of Tooloon. Cairo. From Coste'i 
Archiiectwre Arabs en Caire. 


the first point to be considered is whether the Arabs, aa 
th^ emerged from their deserts and overran the rich 
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countries of Syria, Persia, and Egypt, brought with them | great, and had conMquently leisura and power to fonn it 
any art of their own, or whether they formed their style by the aid of foreigners. Now, in the Koran no noticee 
after their conquests were secured, when they had become I are found that would lead us to suppose that any definite 



Flu. 47. — Court of the Mosque of Tooloon, Cairo. From Coste. 


forms of art were known to the Arabs in early times. 
We gatlier also that the minaret, one of the most promi- 
nent and beautiful forms of their architecture, could not 
have been used in early times, since we are told that | 
tile call to jirayers was then made from the roofs of the 
mosques. 

The earliest example of a mosque in Arabia itself is 
supposed to have been that at Mecca, 705 a.d. But this 
was rebuilt in the Ifith century, and that of Medina 
in the 16th, and we have no definite account of the 
original structures. The earliest of those which still 
exist are the Mosque of Amrou at Cairo (about 642 A.P.), 
and that of Damascus (705). Both of these were built 
of columns, ttc., obtained by the destruction of Koman 
work. 

In the Mosque of Tooloon at Cairo we find for the first 
time anything original. It was constructed about 879, 
and is said to have been designed by a Christian architect 
Indeed, numerous passages in the early history of the 
♦Saracens seem to show that their architects and art workers 
generally were foreigners, attracted from Baghdad, Byzan- 
tium, and other places. It was the same throughout their 
progress in Spain as well as in Egypt ; and however that 
style was eventually formed, which has given to us the 
beautiful domes and minarets of Cairo, the Alhambra 
in Spain, and the bouses of Algiers, there can be little 
doubt but that it was based upon the art of Persia and 
Byzantium. 

Ultimately it developed into two very distinct forms, — 
the Arabic of Cairo and the Moorish of Spain. But these 
still showed themselves, both in general form and in details, 
to be members of the same great family which we now 
call Saracenic. The chief structures in this style are the 
mosques and tombs. The former are very simple in plan. 


consisting, usually, of a mere open space with colonnades 
round and with a prayer niche {mehrah) in the side 

! 1 



Fiq. 48. — Exterior view of Kaid Bey Moeque, Cairo. From Coete. 


towards Mecca. Near this was a pulpit (mtmtor), and as 
this part of the edifice was of course the most frequented, 
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the colonnades were made of extra depth. In the centre 
of the court was a fountain, just as in the atrium of the 
Christian basilicas ; and conspicuously, sometimes at each 
comer of the mosque, was placed a minaret. The size of the 
whole and the number and richness of the columns might 



Fia. 49. — Interior view of Kaid Bey Mowjue. From 


Tary, but the general arrangement was nearly always the 
same, the really essential jiarts being the prayer niche, the 
])ulpit, the fountain, some protection against the burning 
noonday heat, and some elevated place from which the 
priest could call to prayers. A remarkable exception 
to the ordinary plan occurs in the celebrated Mosque 
Soultan llassan at Cairo, which is in the form of a cross, 
the four arms being arched over, whilst the centre is left 
open and contains the usual fountain. Closely connected 
with the mosque is, often, the tomb of its founder. This 
is nearly always covered with a dome which, when on a 
large scale, was almost invariably a sign of a sepulchral 
edifice. 

In these mosques and tombs we meet with general forms 
and details unknown elsewhere in Western art at the time 
of their erection. First of all we meet with the pointed 
arch. Very early in the style, and long before the era of 
Pointed architecture, this arch was used by the Saracens. 
But peculiar to their art are the beautiful minarets. 
Springing from a square base, they were gradually brought 
to an octagon or a round with a corbelled gallery at every 
change, and each part ornamented by diaper work of the 
most elaborate kind. The domes are equally varied and 
beautiful. They spring from a square and are 

gathered into the usual circular form in the most graceful 
manner. Quite opposite also to the Western mode, the 
external surfaces of the domes are sometimes decorated with | 
diaper or other work, beautiful in itself and equally so in ' 


its application, and never is the Saracenic dome concealed 
outside by a conical roof. The want of a crowning cornice 
to the long lines of the walls was to some extent 8U})plied 
by a peculiarly bold crest ornament often filled iu with 
rich scroll or other work. A variety of these adorns many 
of the medieval palaces of Venice. The ornamentation 
was almost entirely conventional, as the strict rules of the 
Koran forbade the copying of any natural objects. That 
this rule was not always followed may be seen in the 
Alhatnbra ; but it, nevertheless, was in general attended 
to, and wonderfully beautiful were the results of this 
absence of all co])ying. Intricate scrollwork, flat in 
ap}>6arance on the surface, but really in various planes and 
intertwining, formed the usual l)a8is. And from the scrolls 
came a sort of loaf work certainly like nothing in nature, 
but most graceful and varied in its elegant curves. The 
whole is utterly conventional — as entirely the creation of 
the artist’s mind as the most conventional work of a Gothic 
architect. The capitals of the columns were usually some 
adaptation of the classic. But in Spain, as B[)ecially 
seen in the Alhambra, they were of quite an original 
type, somewhat like that which wo liave described as 
being the germ of the Ionic, but with long loaves under 
the block, tied together witli a band at the toj) of the 
shaft. 

One of the ornaments jiuculiar to the Saracens, and 
constantly used by them, was the honey-comb by which 
they brought the stjuare base, which they almost always 
used on plan, into the cir- 
cular dome or niche-head. 

It was, in fact, the Saracenic 
pendent iva In its simplest 
form it occurs very early 
in the style, as, c.//., at 
the Mosque of Tooloon at 
Cairo, and was com]K)8ed 
of a series of small niches, 
the pointed head of each 
of which bent forward at 
the top and formed the 
springing point of two 
others. The re|)etition of 
a few rows of this pro- 
duced a pendentive in 
which it is imj)ossible to 
detect any harsh point 
of junction between the 
square base and the circular 
finish. Sometimes this 
honey-comb work was ex- 
ceedingly intricate, and 
formed niche-heads, roofs, 

&c. Good exam]>le8of this 
occurs at the Zisa, Palermo, 
and at the Alhambra. The 
entrance doorways were 
often grandly composed in 
a very high square recess; 
but the ^racens were as 
careful as the Gothic archi- 
tects not to dwarf the size 
of the interior of their 
buildings by making the W).— Capital and Sprioging of 

actual openings large, and 
thu.therecelJlWa.brought 

down in height by elaborate work in the upper part, and 
the actual doorway thus reduced to just the size required 
for use. The windows were, of necessity, small, in order to 
guard against the beat ; they were fitt^ up with thick 
bars of marble or of plaster, in elaborate diaper fiatterns, 
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these being filled m with pot metal glass, brilliantly 
coloured. The ceilings, when not domed, were flat, show- 
ing the timbers, which, in the finest examples, were richly 
painted and gilt, the wood being first canvased over, and 
then covered with a fine thin stucco to receive the decoration. 
The pavements were of marble mosaic, in some cases lighted 
up in colour by enamelled earthenware tesserse. The walls 
were often lined with still more elaborate mosaic, the out- 
lines being in some cases markc.d out with mother-of- 
pearl. Add to this that the pul])ita, doors, and other 



Fig. f>l. — Pendentive, from the Court of the Lions, Allittiiibra. 


woodwork were of the most exquisite workmanship, and 
the bronze hinges, &c., often cliased in a manner scarcely 
to be paralleled in any other style, and wo have a com- 
bination of outlines and details which could scarcely 
be surpassed in design or execution in buildings 
of a size comparatively so small. Admirable descrip- 
tions of Saracenic architecture in Sjiain have been given 
by the late Mr Owen Jones and Si. Coste; of that in 
Egypt, also by M. Coate, and in India by Mr Fergus- 
son. Of tile houses in Egypt the best descriptions, pro- 
bably, are those given in llie Modern Egpptiam^ by 
Mr Lane, who has illustrated his work by numerous de- 
tails of the carved wood and other work in which the 
Arabs excelled. Of the houses in Algiers, a peculiar 
class, an account is given by Professor Lewis in the 
Transactions of tfic li. Institute of British Architects^ 
1868 - 9 . 

It remains only to say that the present successors of 
the Saracens seem now to have lost nearly all claim 
to individuality in art, and to be unable even to copy 
or imitate the illuminated MSS., the mosaics, the carv- 
ing in wood or in ivory, which lend so great a charm 
to the old work. What is now done is merely a copy, 
and a bad copy, of the work of their European neigh- 
bours. 


E C T U R E 

Chinese Arohitectitre. 

The buildings of the Chinese are very inferior in 
character to those of India ; in fact, Mr Fergusson goes so 
far as to say, “China possesses scarcely anything worthy 
of the name of architecture.” Sir W. Chambers has 
described one of the Buddhist temples, that at Ho-nang, 
which is not unlike those of India in arrangement. There 
is an extensive court, with avenues of trees, leading to a 



Fig. 52.— Temple of Confucius, Shanghai, China. 


flight of steps and portico of four columns. In a second 
vestibule behind this are four colossal figures bearing 
various emblems. Beyond this is a very large second court, 
entirely surrounded by colonnades and small sleeping cells 
for the priests or bonzes ; in other words, a huge cloister, 
much like the Indian viharos. In the same ranges are four 
pavilions filled with idols, and large rooms for refectories, 
behind wliich are the kitchen, courts, &c. At the extreme 
corners of the grand court are four other pavilions, the 
dwellings of tlie higlier order of priests. At equal distances 
behind each other, down the centre of the court, are three 
larger pavilions, called tings^ entered on each side by a flight 
of steps, and a fourth engaged in the cloister itself, and 
having a front portico and one flight of steps only. The 
first three are square, two stories in height, the lowest 
surrounded by fourteen columns, each face or front showing 
six. They have rude caps, composed of eight brackets, 
projecting various ways. Sir William Chambers says there 
are four species of tings ^ — three used for temples and the 
fourth for gardens; some having a gallery and fretted 
railing round the first floor on the outside, the upper story 
being set bock. The roofs all have the peculiar hollow dip, 
which leads one to suppose their prototype was the tent, 
the sag of the cloth of which would suggest the form. 
They are frequently surmounted with a sort of cresting and 
finial, and each angle is turned up sharply, and ornamented 
with a dragon. Sometimes the columns have a frieze 
perforated in the form of frets; sometimes the same is 
also under the eaves of the upper roof. Examples are 
also given of smaller octagonal tings^ intended to cover the 
large vessels in which the Chinese burn gilt paper to their 
idols. 

Mr Simpson has given an interesting account of the 
temple of Heaven at Peking. It lies in an open space of 
about one mile square, surrounded by a triple enclosure. 
In this space were kept the animals destined for sacrifice. 
The temple proper consisted of several detached structures, 
the most sacred being to the south, and consisting of a 
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Fici 58 — Temple of Heaven, Peking. 


Four pillars supported the main roof) which was 99 feet 
high, and lower roofs round the higher one were upheld 
by 24 columns of less height, all richly sculptured and 
gilt. 

The accompanying illustrations (figs. 52 to 54) represent 
Chinese temples of different tyiies. 

The most striking buildings in China are, however, the 
tapering towers which they call faos, and our old writers 
pagodas. These are of brick covered with marble, or most 
generally with glazed tiles ; and are built in stones, one 
over the other, from three, four, or five, to as many as nine 
in number. Each story is reduced in width, and has a 
gallery round it. The roofs are hollow or sagging, like 
fiiose formerly described. They project a great deal, the 
comers being turned up sharply On these light bells are 
suspended, which make a constant ringing when the wind 
blows. The roofs are covered with glazed tiles of various 
colours, and the summit ornamented with a species of spire 
and finial. The most celebrated of these was that known 
as the porcelain tower at Nanking. It had nine stones, 
and was about 200 feet high, exclusive of the iron spire. 
At each angle was a bell, making seventy-two in all ; and 
there were eight chains hanging from the top of the finial 
to the angles of the spire, and carrying nine bells each, or 
seventy-two more. This celebrated building was destroyed 
by the Taepings in 1853. The taa is nut a pagoda or 
temple, but a memorial of some event or of some great 
personage. At Peking is one used as an observatory, and 
at Nanganfoo one was erected simply to bring good 
luck. 

Buildings called Toav Tantf, or halls of ancestors, are 
found in all considerable towns. These much resemble 
temples, but instead of idols, memorial tablets are placed 
in the niches to record the transactions and deeds of the 
^‘worthies’’ or celebrated inhabitants of the neighbour- 
hood. 

The Pai Loo^ or Pai Fang^ is another common object in 
China. These are monumental memorials, though they 
have been mistaken for triumphal arches. Quatremkre 
says, the Chinese annals reckon 3636 of these, erected in 
honour of hteraiy men, philosophers, princes, generals, Ac. 
The smaller are of wood, forming a sort of doorway. The 
larger have three openings side by sidc^ and over these are 
leveral broad panelled fasciae for inscriptions and carving 
lAaA is often very bold and m high relief) and over all is 
ajraeetiiig omiee oariyiiig a tiled root Chsmbtiihas 
figSm the side gateways of whidi nave se mi e ir c u la r 


; 
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Fio. 54.— Temple of Agriculture, Peking 


being adaptations from wooden originals, for the stones are 
put together with mortices and other joints just as a wooden 
framework would be. The Chinese gateways are, however, 
very poor in comi)ari8on with those of India. 

There is not much variety of design about the houses of 
the Chinese, as every one must be on a scale corresponding 
to the rank of the inhabitant. Le Comte mentions a ease 
where a mandarin was obliged to ])ull down one that he 
had constructed of a somewhat better quality than those of 
the others. Chambers has given a jilan of a house which 
he says is of very common design. It is about 260 feet 
from front to back, and about 65 feet wide. It is entered 
at the front by a passage nearly 20 feet wide, which goee 
nearly through the entire building. On each side of uiis, 
fronting the street, is a shop, with its back shop. H 
should be stated, that the divisions on the two sides of the 
central passage exactly corresjKind with each other. First 
we have two studies and two small l»cdrooms ; then two 
saloons or reception rooms, about 24 feet by 18, looking 
into 0 |)en courts or gardens, with fish {londs, fountains, 
fiowers, Ac., divided by walls; then two more saloons with 
bedrooms, and then the great dining hall, which runs right 
across the house. This is about 60 feet by 30, and is 
carried on eight columns. Behind this is the kitchen and 
other offices. The first floor has two bedrooms, one on 
each side of a passage, for the shop kee|>er ; then on each 
side is a saloon and the bedrooms for the family. Between 
these last, and also carried on columns, is the hall where 
the family idol is worshipped. This overlooks the open 
gardens ^fore mentioned. At the further end of tbeee 
courts are two more saloons and bedrooms, and then a helh 
said to be devoted to the use of strangers or visitorB, which 
is over the ground floor dining ball, and of the same size. 
Chambers tells us every house has a number of movable 
partitions kept ready, to be put up to sub^vide the 
larger rooms. 

The tombs are as singular as the rest of the Chinese 
edifices. The grandest of them, viz., those of the Ming 
dynasty, which ended in 1628, have been well described 
by Hr Simpson in the Tramaetions of the R, L B, A., 
1873*4. One of these tombs is at Nanking, but the chief 
are about 40 miles north of Peking. The entiy is hy a 
grand Pai Loo of five gateways in white marble, and then 
through several other gatewa 3 rs to a singular dromos, nearijr 
a mile lonn, of 32 colossal figures (ranged in pairs), some 
human, otoaie of camels, griffins, elephants, Ac. Such t 
dromos exiito also at ShimghaL The tombs, thirteen in 
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nnniber, are nuiged round the baee of a hill and extend for 
Mineral miles. Each consists of an earthen mound about l^f 
a mile iu circuit, having, at its base, a crenellated retaining 
wail 20 feet high. The mound has no entrance, nor any 
indication of the exact place of burial To the south of the 
tomb is a temple in an open court, about 1200 feet by 500- 
The plan ,is just the ordinary one of a palace, and the 
names, “The House of the living and the House of the 
dead/' seem to show clearly that this resemblance was 
intended. 

The Chinese method of construction is very peculiar. 
Their roofsare put up first, supjiorted on wooden posts, which 
are removed as the permanent fabric is built. The walls of 
the grand edifices are of stone, but the ordinary material 
is brick, and the work is often executed with beautifully 
close joints. In jialaces and temples the whole was often gor- 
geously coloured with glazed tiles, or the bricks themselves 
were coloured and glazed. A magnificent example of this is 
a temple near the summer palace at Peking, all of which 
is of bright majolica, except its marble base. As with all 
structures belonging to the emperor the colour was yellow, 
it being a capital offence for any other person to use that 
colour. 

The Chinese never use square timber when they can get 
round trees of a suitable size, probably on account of the 
lightness, strength, and convenience of the bamboo. The 
roofs are of very peculiar construction, and all timbers are 
left visible. The windows are filled in with the lining of 
the oyster shell, which looks like talc, and is quite as 
transparent ; and the main door is frequently a perfectly 
round aperture. The old buildings of the Chinese, like 
those of the Saracens, are fast going to decay, and the 
streets of even their grand capital, Peking, now exhibit 
immense ranges of ruined buildings. 

Ancient American Architecture. 

It 'was not long before the exhumation by Mr Layard, in 
Central Asia, of the wonderful remains of fine art entombed 
in earthen mounds, that Mr J. L. Stephens, when engaged 
on a mission from his Government — that of the United 
States of North America — to some of the mutable states 



Pio. 56. — Ruins of Teocallx or Temple at Palenque. 


of Central America, heard of and tracked out in the forests 
of Yucatan^ the remains of a bygone time, exhibited in 
aculptural and architectural monuments of a coarse char- 
acter, affording a strange counterpart to those which Mr 


^ liord Kingiborough's great work, The AntiqwUiw qf Mexico, oon- 
taina, in some of the later volumes, representations of monnmeuts 
which would dmost appear to be the same as some of those subse- 
quently explored by Mr Stejdiens. 
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Layard describes as having existed m «nd about tlia 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates. The remains of fifigr 
or sixty cities have been discovered, the most interesting 
being those of Chololu, Palenque, Uxmal, Tescuco^ and 
Mitla. The chief structures were evidently temptes 
(Teocallis), raised high above the surrounding buildings on 
grand basements, square on plan, and rising by huge steps 
to the summit, so as to have the general outline of a low 
truncated pyramid. One at Palenque is 280 feet square at 
the base, and about 60 feet high to the platform, on which 
stands the temple, the latter being oblong on plan, measuring 
about 76 feet by 25. It was a low building, with a roof 
formed by stone gradini, so as to be, in fact, a continuation 
of the pyramid. Other structures, supposed to be palaces, 
are described by Mr Stephens, Mr Catherwood, Lord 
Kingsborough, &c., and copiously illustrated in their works. 
Many of them are very extensive, but of no great elevation. 
They are chiefly built on massive stone basements and 
surmounted by cornices, the friezes of which are adorned 
with evident imitations of logs of wood in upright rows. 
The greater part of the roofs were of wood, but among the 
objects represented in Mr Catherwood's Views of Ancient 
Monuments in Central America^ Chiajxu^ and Yucatan^ are 
several examples of vaults having the arch form, but not 
being arched vaults, — that is to say, of vaults presenting 
the appearance internally, or upon the soffit, of arches, but 
formed by the gathering over of horizontally -coursed 
masonry, with the inner and lower angles worked away — 
or cleaned off, as it is technically expressed — to the appear- 
ance on the inside which an arched vault would present. 
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Flo. 56.-— ISan of Temple at Palenque. 

(See fig. 59.) The circumstance that the arch form pre- 
sented in the American monuments is produced by the 
gathering over of horizontally-ranged masonry, and not by 
means of arch structure, would seem to show clearly that 
if the builders ever had intercourse with the Old World) it 
was before the properties of the arch were known and 
exemplified iu it These remains show an advance on the 
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Fig 57. — Elevation and Plan, from Palenque. 



Fio. 58. — Dae-relief, Palenque. From Btephena and Catherwood, 

take the general cliaracter of the stoiiewurks of Egyjit and 
India ; but like those 
works, they exhibit 
the vaulted form by 
gathering over and 
not by arching. 

Mr Catherwood 
states that he and 
Mr Stephens concur 
in the opinion ex 
*pre8Bed by Mr Pres 
cott, in his HUtorv 
•of the Conqtteii of 
Mexico^ — ‘‘ that 
though the coinci 
dences are suffici' 
ently strong to 
authorise a belief 
that the dviliaation 

•ef Awahnac (Audent Fio. 59. — Hariuiitally*CoiirMd Ardi. 



Mexico) in eome degree influenced by Eastern Asia, yet 
the discrepancies are so great as to carry back the communis 
cation to a very remote period, so remote that this foreign 
influence has b^n too feeble to interfere materially with 
the growth of what may be regarded, in its essential features, 
as a peculiar and indigenous civilisation ; ” and this opinion 
the monuments, as presented by Mr Catherwood, would 
seem fully to justify. But Mr Catherwood adds to this, 
as the ground, it would appear, for coinciding with Mr 
Prescott’s opinion, that the results arrived at by Mr Stephens 
and himself **are briefly, that tJiey (the American monu- 
ments) are not of immemorial antiquity, the work of un 
known men; but that, as we now see them, they were 
occupied and probably erected by the Indian tribes in 
possession of tlie country at the time of the 8{)anish con 
quest, that they are the production of an indigenous school 
of ar^ adapted to tlio natural circumstances of the country, 
and to the civil and religious polity then prevailing ; and 
that they present but very slight and accidental analogies 
with the.^oiks of any ])eo]>le or country in the Old 
World.” 

Loss artistic, but more vast and massive, are the struo- 
tures in Peru, which liavo been as yet imjierfectly explored. 



rj(4 00.— StoiitJ (’m*lcH (IntihvatanuB) at HilluMtaui. 

Kioni H<|uic I N l*crv» 

Referred by Mr Prescott to the reigns of the Incas, they are 
now considered to have been the works of a far earlier race, 



Fia 61. — or Barial Tower, Peru. From S<iuier. 


of whom the Incas wBBS the conquerors. The rudest of 
these early works are sepulchral, and much of the same 
kind as the cromlechs and stone-circles already referred to 
(p. 383). One circle at Sillustani is 90 feet diameter, 
another 150 feet, and they have a massive paved platform 
all round them outside, which is not found in similsr 
remains in the Old World. The cromlechs are pot oovemd 
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awr^ Iby a lUt atone, but are rudely domed over by 
nmlappug atones. 

A ttittoh mote artistic class of tombs is built of stones in 



Fio. 62.— Square Chdpa or Bunal Tower, Bolivia. From Squier. 


I by llliand manyaie ISbjrlSIqrlOleit 
I considemble skul, as the waQs ate not afeinkiJil, MtlMSH 
with recesses and re-entmng angles, evident^ for giving 
the garrison command of the ground dose to tiie walls. 
The most interesting remains in Peru are those called 
Umcas ; but whether they were forts, or palaoes, or tombs, 
is not as yet clearly ascertained. They are described as 
being endosed by walls (in various examples 100 to 180 
yards long, and 60 or 70 yards broad), and divided by 
cross walls, thus forming endosures or chambers, many of 
which are still lined with stucco. In some of these are 
considerable remains of staircases, but the upper parts are 
destroyed. The chambers and enclosures are almost invari- 
ably filled with clay, which presents great difficulties in their 
examination. This filling in may, possibly, be accounted for 
by the construction of the walls, which are immensely thick 
(some at Chanchan are 15 feet), and usually of sun-dried 
bricks, either small (adohes)^ viz., about two- thirds the size of 
ours, or very large {adobines), some being 1 to 2 yards long. 

Pkesbnt Position op Architkcjture. 


the form of a tower, but inrrecLiing in width towards the 
top, and domed as above described. Most of them are 
round on plan, but some are 
square and two stories high, 
the upper being covered A\ith 
overlapping stones cut to the 
arch shape. Many of these 
are of hard stone, beautifully 
fitted together, and the chain- 
bers are lined with a ])cculiar 
stucco still in good preserve 
tion. 

Some other sepulchral re 
mains are on a much grander 
scale, being immense mounds 
held up by huge retaining 
walls. One of those mounds 
IS 108 feet high, and 276 
yards by 75 at the top. None 
seem to have been as yet ex- 
plored. Of the fortresses one Fia. 63.— ot Tower, 
of the grandest examples is at ^8* 62. 

Cuzco, 760 feet above the level of that city. It has three 
lines of fortifications in terraces 1800 feet long, the lower 
terrace having a retaining wall now 25 feet high, the second 




Fia 64«--«P|9olopMii Wall at Chanoban. From Hutchluaon'a JPant. 


(90 feet b^nd the first) 18 feet, and the third (18 feet be 
land the aeoond) 14 feet high. The walls are of cyclopean 
masonry, accurately fitted, one stone being 27 feet by 14 


We have, in conclusion, a few remarks to make upon the 
present position of architecture. The increase of commerce 
and of wealth in the United Kingdom of late years, has 
thrown into the hands of the architect and engineer a vast 
amount of work botfi for public and private edifices. Not 
only has there been an increase in the number of build- 
ings, but the old parts of very many towns are being 
rebuilt on a larger and giander scale, and new, wide streets 
are being formed through their busiest and most densely 
peopled quarters. In London, in the great manufacturing 
towns of the north, in the universities, in the seaport 
towns, north and south, and in the pleasure-seeking cities 
on the sea -board on every coast, this process is going on at 
a rapid rate , and we look with interest and anxiety as to 
what are replacing the old buildings (many of them land- 
marks in our art) which have been destroyed, or what is to 
range beside those which are left. And besides these 
reconstructions, there are rising up, in every part of the 
country, railway stations, colossal hotels, baths and wash- 
houses, working men's dwellings, and such other edifices 
as the Crystal and Alexandra Palaces, of a kind entirely 
unknown to the psist generation. In addition to these we 
have the altogether new towns of Swindon, Wolverton,. 
Crewe, Fleetwood, Barrow-in-Furness, Middlesborough, dsc. 
These last afford, perhaps, the least encouraging view of 
modern work as contrasted with the old. Our old towna 
were usually picturesquely placed on the margin of a river 
for trade, or on a hill for defence; ‘^adually increased round 
some nucleus of importance — a church or monastery or 
castle , and comprised the mansions of the rich as well as 
the shops of the trader and dwellings of the poor. But the 
modern town is all built at once, on some sudden call, on a 
site selected, perha[>s. simply from its being at the junction 
of two railways. It shows only long straight streets of 
small dwellings for artisans, unbroken, except, perhaps, by 
a church, or an assembly-room, or more forcibly by the long, 
unpicturesque lines of railway sheds. Neither the architect 
nor the engineer has had much to do with this, and the 
result is about as wretchedly uninteresting a series of 
streets as it u ^possible to conceive. Horace Walpole’s 
satirical descrijum^of London, **a gigantic mass of little- 
ness,” would apply'il^ to them. 

It has been letter vrith the extension of the old towns. 
At first this gave us such long, bald lines of streets as Batb 
shows in stone, and Baker Street, dec., m London, in bridL 
These iedhby a natural result to a more ornate class, and 
we had the Regent’s P^rk, and Regent Street, London, 
wherein a numW of houses am grouy^ together ii^to 
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raodhrtegiomtSiiig of the nmmre eppemnoe end hght- 
iMii of etone from being oovered with etooeo, jaet ee moot 
of Belladio’e buildings in Italy were. But whilst they 
weie hr better in general effect than the class which pre- 
ceded them, the columns and their long unbroken lines of 
cornices often sadly interfered with the requirements of 
the dwellings, and in the new streets and terraces of our 
towns we see but few imitations of Roman porticoes and 
pediments, and the speculating builder mostly limits himself 
to putting a portico to the door, a few mouldings (in stucco) 
to the windows, and a slight comice as a finish to the topa 

On the Continent the usual style of living — in flats 
— enables the builders to produce, with the same 
number of rooms, a more massive external effect than with 
us. One large entrance doorway suffices for the whole, 
and thus four or five separate houses (as they are in reality) 
have the effect of one large mansion. Still more is this 
the case when a courtyard, requiring a carriage entrance, 
occupies the centre of the building. 

Of a far higher class than the private dwellings are 
many of the i)lace 8 of business recently erected in our great 
towns. In the new banks, excfiianges, insurance offices, 
Jrc., many of our most noted architects have produced good 
results; and if we cannot congratulate ourselves upon 
much that is being done, we can, at least, say tliat the new 
work is an improvement upon the old. In no instance, 
perhaps, is the advance more to be noted than in the club- 
houses and the great warehouses for storing the lighter 
class of goods. A fa9ade having long lines of windows, in 
many stories, each story of considerable height, and with 
only one main entrance doorway, affords the materials, of 
course, for forming a massive and pleasing effect much as 
that of the Continental houses aliovo described. And 
the opiK)rtunity has certainly not l>oen lost. Our plan, too, 
of letting each owner build to a considerable extent accord- 
ing to his own design, results in a more picturos(juo 
arrangement of our streets than those of a Continental 
toi^vn, which usually present lines of uninteresting houses, 
all of much the same design. 

As a still further mark of progress we must mention 
the town-halls and other civic structures at Bradford, Hali- 
fax, Leeds, LiverjKX)], Manchester, Plymouth, Preston, drc., 
and the local museums and picture galleries, as at Cam- 
bridge, Edinburgh, Exeter, Leixls, Liver{K>ol, Oxford, Salis- 
bury, &c. Not only do those great civic buildings give 
importance by their magnitude to the towns, but they lead 
to other works in rivalry or imitation, just as a mediaeval 
building of note did in olden times, and the goodness of 
their design is therefore a matter of prime importance. 
The museums are gradually helping to fill up a void most 
painfully felt by every stranger in our towns, and will help 
to preserve many local pieces of antiquity which would 
otherwise have b^n lost 

Of a higher class still are the colleges at Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, London, Manchester (Owens), Ac., and many of 
the additions to those of the old universities. In these 
colleges the number of rooms of varying sixe, the entrance 
tower, and the internal quadrangles, allow of picturesque 
effects, but seldom present any one very grand mass. This 
has, however, been produced at University College, London, 

the central portico (probably the finest in Enj^nd), which 
rises high above the rest of the edifice. 

In the civic buildings a bolder effect can be produced by 
their actual requirements, viz., a grand hall of large area 
and height, with spacious corridors and staircases, and a 
high ok^ tower, which seems to furnish the natural com- 
riement to such stru ct ur es. If we have not rivalled 
Tptes or Louvain, we have at least improved on the 
wietehad civic buMngs of the last century. 
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Houses 1ft PhrUmoMUt in London. However much of the 
detail may be open to eritioiem, H must be readily acknow- 
ledged that the architect had in his mind, and steadily 
carried ont, the idea of combining the whole into one grand 
mass, in place of leaving it as a mere series of fronts, as 
in the Bank of England or Somerset House; and the 
variously designed steeples and towers culminating in the 
one grand tower at the royal entrance form the whole into 
one of the grandest buildings of the age. 

Of a class unknown to the last generation are the railway 
stations, some of the largest ^ifices of the time, but 
usually almost hidden by another now class of buildings, 
vis., the colossal hotels. The stations themselves are in 
the main mere groat vaults of glass on iron ribs, whose 
curved outlines are disfigured by the iron ties which the 
safety of a great extent of such roofing requires, and thus 
the only beauty, vis., the curved form, is to a large extent 
obscured. It is a fortunate circumstance that this form 
is the best adapted to the purpose, and when, as in many 
notable instances, the skill or good taste of the engineer 
has allowed of the ties being dispensed with, the vast rise 
and lightness of the vault have a very impressive Icok. 
The hotels, which in most cases form the frontage of the 
stations in our country, are, for the most jmrt, worthy of 
the striking {lositions which they ocrujiy ; but they are 
chiefly by living architects, and so bt'yond the scope of our 
criticism. No one, however, can study the way in which 
most of them are attached to the station buildings which 
they front without wishing most heartily that the engineer 
of the one and the architect of the other had worked 
somewhat more in harmony with each other. 

Of mi entirely novel de^igll and construction was the 
Crystal Palace, admirably ada])ted, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose for which Paxton designed it, or for any other purpose 
for which a flood of light without inqKHlimcnt is required. 
But the manner in wliich the second, at Sydenham, has 
been altered is instructive. Where a grand orchestra was 
required the top was covered as a great sounding board, 
and when pictures or art w'orks were to bo exhibited tlie 
sides were closed, — the result showing plainly that the top 
lights are of the chief value, the side ones being little 
required except for the prosiiect through ; and even for 
picture galleries a much smaller amount of light is required 
than in the Crystal Palace roof. Its curved form it, how- 
ever, very pleasing, and the brilliancy of the light glass 
roof will ensure its lieing adopted in many buildings Mere 
a vivid light is required. 

We have now passed hurriedly in review most of the 
forms of modern architecture, and we need scarcely add 
that it is developed in every conceivable style. If a chur<^ 
is to be built we may, indeed, pretty safelv predict that it 
will be in one of the many pointed styles, out even than It, 
may l^e English, French, or Italian. But of any otlm 
kind of edifice no one could safely predict the style. 
Probably it might be safe to assert that a tWtra would 
not have (as Covent Garden in London had) a Grecian 
Doric portico, or an Egyptian pylon be made to do duty 
(as in Piccadilly, London) for a couple of shops. One 
might also be tolerably sure that a monument to a distin- 
guished person would not be a granite column with a stair- 
emse up the middle, and a statue almost out of sight, with 
a lightning conductor through the head at top, as at the 
duke of York’s column, London. But short of this, almost 
any prediction as to the style might come true ; and as 
nearly every building of note throughout the world b 
brought to the eyes of the public by means of engravings 
or photographs, there seems little chance of its bring 
oth^iss. 

In the United States the architects of the publio buUd^ 
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ings ippear to be of much the same feeling ae were EngU^ 
some years ago. The churches are often Gothic, 
but the other great edifices are in the main Italian, such as 
the Oapitols of Ohio, New York (Albany), and Washington. 
The last is a building of great size and picturesque outline, 
depending for its chief efi'ect on the lavish use of porticoes 
and colonnades. 

In Canada very much the same state of things exists as 
in the United States, the art in each being much the reflex 
of that in the old country. 

The adoption of Greek, Roman, or Italian architectural 
details, little modified by climate and customs, is, in fact, 
to be noted in almost every country — any form of art pecu- 
liarly national being now abandoned in their favour ; and if 
the houses in Paris were to be transported to Berlin or Cairo, 
they would simply agree with what has already been done 
in those cities. And if, further, the Bourse or the Pantheon 
at Paris, the Museum at Berlin, the Olyptothek at Munich, 
or the great church of St Isaac at St Petersburg, were to 
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be sei^rally changed to any of the other eitie^ it wtMId 
be fairly in hanhony with the modem worka around 

citi^ are utterly distmct from^N!^ other. Tto abandon- 
ment of naturd and peculiar styles is now producing 
another result quite foreign to anything known in art 
history before. From the earliest period known until the 
17 th century almost every nation' had its own peculiar 
forms of art, and practised it (modified, perhaps, by the 
conditions of climate) in every part of the world wluch it 
colonised or conquered ; and the result was the interesting 
remains of Roman art, clearly to be identified as such in 
Europe, Asi^ and Africa ; of Norman in France, England, 
Italy, and Sicily ; and of Saracenic from Spain to India. 
This clear identification of a nation by its art works is as 
valuable to the historian as to the artist. But we can 
look for this no longer. We ourselves build Greek, Roman, 
or Italian palaces in our great towns of India, whilst close 
by, perhaps, is a church or cathedral in our English style 
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of Gothic, and a college in the style of the Saracens, who 
themselves, centuries back, brought it with them as the art of 
foreign conquerors from Egypt or Persia. And the French 
in Algiers, to celebrate the triumph of their religion, erect a 
splendid church co})ied from the mosques of the people 
whom they have conquered, and whose religion they detest. 

On the Application of Colour to Architecture. 

On none of the subsidiary arts connected with architec- 
ture has there been in modern practice so little agreement 
with all ancient rules or customs as on this. It is only of 
late years that any one has conceded that the duty of 
architects is to give the best possible combination of form 
and colour, and that the completest form of architecture is 
that which affords examples of such a combination. 

For the last three centuries architects have shown 
almost a contempt for colour, to such a degree, indeed, 
that the world till lately was taught to believe that purity 
of style and absence of colour always went together ; and 
that it was only a vulgar and uneducated eye which saw 
the greatest evidence of good and matured taste in the 
harmonious application of colour and form. Our sculptors 


encouraged this feeling by their dislike to the application 
of colour to their work, even w^hen it was purely archi- 
tectural. Both architects and sculptors found it con- 
venient, apparently, to disencumber themselves of one- 
half of the responsibilities of their calling, and escaped 
^ obligation of studying the laws of colour, or of enter- 
ing on the large field of its application to architecture; 
whilst our painters, partly because they lacked the oppor- 
tunity, partly, it is true, because their art had ceased 
to be exercis^ for the public benefit in the old sense, 
had ceased to regard wall-painting as their legitimate 
work, and had so completely sunk into the habit of treating 
only small subjects in a small way, that it will take an 
age to develop in them the power of dealing properly 
with those large wall spaces w^qh present them with the 
grandest opportunity of achie^^^ ^! 0 al distinction. It is 
abundantly clear th^ those who against the applica- 
tion of colour to architecture, do so without the wei^t 
which the authority of their ancestors would have given 
them. ^ Of late years mtrtih attention has been devoM to 
this point ; there has been consideraUe ^scussion, and in 
the end, though there has been much difference of opinkm 
as to the extent to which colour was applied by the Gredu . 
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Md Bnnum% time hea been none •• to the htit thet^ el 
any jeHe^ eone introdnction of ooioiir wee W6ll4ugh 
hrrerieUein their work. Mr Owen Jonee’e4pd^<^/^ ^ 
CiJ^nmmg of the Gredc Cowri at the Crystal Pdaoe oon- 
tainsi in a small compass, quite sufficient evidence to show 
how strong is the ground of those who maintain the 
necessity of colour in classic buildings; and equally 
valuable is the report, drawn up by the Committee of the 
Institute of British architects, on the colouring of the 
Elgin marbles, with Professor Faraday’s analyses of portions 
of the coatings of marbles brought from several ancient 
buildings in Athens, upon all of which he makes it per> 
fectly clear that colour was extensively and generally 
applied. Professor Semper of Berlin, in treating of the 
origin of architectural polychromy, j>rove8 that the Syrians, 
Persians, Egyptians, Chinese, Indians, Jews, Phmnicians, 
and Greeks all used colour in their architecture and sculp- 
ture ; and we may safely conclude, therefore, that there is 
no country which has b^n in any way remarkable for its 
architectural monuments in which the necessity of the com- 
bination has been ignored or forgotten. This statement is 
sufficient on the subject so far as it affects all ancient 
schools of art. 

If we turn to later times we shall discover in all the 
schools of mediaeval artists a still greater and more 
pronounced adhesion to the same principle. It seems, 
indeed, almost 8U|)erfluou8 to say that there are most 
abundant evidences of the fact t^t the architects of the 
Middle Ages were seldom satisfied until they had covered 
their walls with colour ; in one place with that in which 
nature has been so lavish in marble and precious stones ; 
in another with the artificial tints of tiles and bricks ; in 
another with the bright stencilling of gay diapers over entire 
walls ; or, lastly, in the teaching of Scripture story, or 
legend or history, by the aid of the greatest painters of 
the day. 

If we look for an instant to Italy we shall see what a 
lesson these artists have left us there. There is, for in 
stance, the Arena chai)el at Padua, designed by Giotto, and 
then painted by him with his own hands in such fashion 
that, to the present day, this simple little room — some 20 
feet by 40 in its dimensions — is one of the greatest pilgrim- 
age places in Europe for all lovers of Christian art ; and 
again, in that far grander work — the noble church so finely 
stationed on the steep slojies of the A[>ennines at Assisi — 
we see how Cimabue, Simone Memmi, Giotto, and many 
others, helped to cover with pictures, conceived in a really 
divine spirit, the walls which would otherwise, no doubt, 
have been resplendent with the less artistic, but still most 
effective labours of the patient stenciller. The same lesson 
is taught if we look at the Gampo Santo of Pisa, and see 
how .^drea Orcagna^ that great architect, painter, sculptor, 
and poet, and beside him a succession of artists, among 
whom we count Buffalmacco, Simone Memmi, Giotto, and 
Benozzo Qozzoli, helped each in their turn in this illumina- 
tion of architecture ; or at the church and refectory of Sta 
Croce, and the church and chapter-house of Sta Maria 
Novella, and the crypt of San Miniato, Florence ; or at 
that masterpiece of decorative art — St Mark’s at Venice — 
where precious marbles and mosaics rich in gold and bright 
colour almost dazzle the eye with their magnificence, but 
combine to make an interior in which none can fail to 
admit that the effect of the mere arjhitecture of the 
buikhng has been extraordinarily enhanced. 

Nor was such practice as this peculiar to medimval 
artists; for the earlier Benaissance men had the same 
fieeling in some deg^ and Benozzo Oozzoli has shown os 
in his exquisite paintings in the chapel of the Riccardi 
Fslace at norence, and Perngino and Ra&eUe in the Stanza 
of the Vatioaii, how their work mij^t be best adorned. 
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But it was not oidy in Italy^tbe land pw exeeUenee of 
oolour--that men had a tny appremtion of its value. It 
need hardk be told how St Louis, in the palmiest days of 
the Fren<m kingdom, covered the walls of the Smnte 
Chapelle of Paris with gold and colour and mosaic, and 
filled its windows with stained glass of the richest hues, so 
that to the present day it is an example of the most gor- 
geous colouring it is possible to conceive; or bow, in 
England, when our monarchs wished to rival the zeal and 
enthusiasm of St Louis, they gave, in St Stephen’s Chapel 
at Westminster, an example equally sumptuous and rich in 
colour : whilst at the same time, not only in our cathedrals, 
but in almost every parish church throughout our country, 
traces of more or less colouring are found to have exists 
over nearly the whole surface of the w’alls. Taking for 
granted, therefore, tlmt every one will allow that it was, at 
any rate, the intention of all architects, as far as possible, 
to combine colour with form, it remains to be seen how 
this was accomplished. 

There were two groat and distinct orders of architectural 
colourists, the constructional and the decorative. The 
first wore those who built their walls partially or alto- 
gether with coloured materials ; the second those who so 
built them that colour might afterwards be added, and with 
an especial view to its introduction. It is of the works 
of the former of these two classes that it is right to speak 
first, because the way in which they did their work was, on 
the whole, a more thoroughly enduring and pro|)cr way 
than that of the other school. It was also more definitely 
the work of architects. 

The works of the constructional school of architectural 
colourists must be suMivided into two classes .’-—let. 
Those in which the coloured materials were })art of the 
substance of the walls, and necessary for the stability of 
the whole fabric ; and 2dly, Those in which the walls wore 
I covered with decoration, such as mosaic, or tiles, or thin 
veneers of marble, which had nothing whatever to do W'ith 
their structural reciuirenients. 

The first class was that which was, on the whole, both 
the best and the most frequently adopted. The few 
examples which we see in this country, and, indeed, 
generally throughout the north of Europe, belong to it. 
The poverty of England in coloured stones or marbles will 
account sufficiently for the com]>arative rarity of the 
examples we can adduce. Among them are many of the 
Northamptonshire churches, — as irehester, Strixton, and 
St Peter’s, Northaroj)ton — which are built with horizontal 
bands or courses of dark red and light stones used alter- 
nately ; in other districts wo find courses of stones and 
flint alternated, as in the church at Penton Mewsey, near 
Andover, and in a gateway at Rochester. In others flint and 
stone are used, but with inferior effect, in a regular chequer- 
work over the whole surface of the wall. In the church 
standing close to the north side of Rochester Cathedral, a 
course of chequer-work in flint and stone is introduced under 
one string course, and two courses of flint separated by one 
of stone under another. The churches of Essex, Suffolk, 
and Norfolk abound in examples of tracery, and other 
devices formed by catting out patterns in the stone, and 
filling them in with carefully-cut and faced flints of very 
dark colour, so as to produce a very elaborate system of 
decoration in two tints. In the cloisters of Westmin- 
ster Abbey the groining is executed in chalk, with occa- 
sional lines of dark stone at regular intervals. Our red 
brick buildings are constantly diapered with patterns in 
black. The interiors of our churches, when not painted, 
were usually left with the natural colour of all the stone 
work — ^whether wrought or not — visible on the interior, an 
amngement whidh, though rough and rugged in chaiactttr, 
certainly gives a great amount of natural colour tn a low 
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Icogi; hit iiiAiiltely ttuyse to the eye than the eold 

ei^anee 0f plaeter generally visj^le in new public buildings, 
lihally, throughout the 13th century the use of polished 
osarble columns, of a colour much darker than that of the 
BMterials of the wall, is one of the most marked features 
in all the best English work, and cannot properly be 
omitted in any catalogue of modes of coloured construction. 
Everyone of these arrangements is noticeable as having been 
introduced intentionally, and with a sole view to variety of 
colour. In France examples are much more numerous than 
in England, and the very interesting church at V^zelay is 
an early instance of the alternated use of dark and light 
stones in the interior as well as the exterior. Sta Maria 
in Capitolio, at Cologne, has some good remains of the 
same kind; and St Anne’s Kloster, at Lubeck, is built 
with alternate courses of red brick and stone. It is in 
Italy, however, that we find the most plentiful store of 
examples of this kind of work, of which a few may be 
mentioned. The cathedral, baptistery, and the buildings 
generally in Pisa and Lucca are built, both inside and out, 
with white stone courses, with thin courses of black marble 
occurring at about every fourth course. This is a very 
delicate and effective mode of dividing the wall space. 
The baptistery and campanile of the cathedral at Pistoia, 
and the campanile of Siena, are built in almost equal 
courses of black and white. In Genoa we find the same 
equal division of the courses in the facades of the cathedral, 
and of the churches of San Matteo and San Stefano. At 
Bergamo the porch of Sta Maria Maggiore is executed in 
red, white, and grey marble. It is of three divisions in 
height, the highest stage being entirely of grey marble ; 
the middle stage has all the moulded parts of red, and the 
arches and their spandrils of grey marble ; the space at the 
back of the porch and over its main arch are built in equal 
courses of red and white marble ; the groining is in black, 
red, and white marble, fitted to diamond-shaped panels, 
and all the shafts are of red marble. The whole design 
depends for effect almost entirely upon the arrangement 
and counter-changing of the three primary colours, the 
white becoming by age sufficiently yellow to take its place 
very well as one of them. Similar to this in the colours 
of its marbles is the 13th century front of the Broletto or 
town-hall at Como ; but here the courses are very irregular 
in their height, and not arranged upon any symmetrical 
rule. The campanile of the cathedral at Florence is the 
last example of this class that need be mentioned, and it 
is the very finest of all ; here the component colours are 
red marble of Perugia, green serpentine, and white marble 
(the two latter have the effect at a slight distance of being 
black and yellow), but these colours are further varied by 
the introduction of very elaborate patterns inlaid in 
delicate marble mosaic on almost every available space, 
whilst glass mosaic is introduced behind sculpture in the 
s^es near the ground, in order to make the figures as 
distinct as possible. It is important to observe that, in 
this unsurpassed work, Giotto showed not only his sense 
of the value of colour, but equally his feeling for true 
architectural proportion. No building w^as ever more care- 
fully designed in this way ; and the result is so great a 
success in outline, in detail, and in colour, as to make it 
one of the most worthy of study of any work in Europe. 
Here it may be observed, that in the doorways of St Mark’s, 
Venice, we have examples of exquisite beauty, of sculp- 
ture of foliage and figures in marble set off by a ground 
filled in entirely with mosaic, similar in idea to the way in 
which figures are set upon a mosaic ground in Giotto’s 
work at Florence. 

In the great church of San Petronio at Bologna, the fiat 
spece between the two stone moulded plintlm is of ted 
marUe^ and above the plinths the walls are all of red brick. 
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and the house callMl the Oa’ a’Oro, at Venice, are 
of a coloured chequer-work over the whole surface of l&e 
wall In the Ducal Palace this is arranged so as to form a 
regular diaper divided by lines of white and grey niarUe. 
The monument of Can Signorio, one of the Scaliger family, 
in the churchyard of Sta Maria I’Antica at Verona, is a 
good example of the successful application of coloured 
materials to works of delicate detail. It is a lofty erection, 
composed of a great canopied monument in the centre, 
with a number of smaller canopied niches rising out of it, 
or standing upon shafts around it. The base i^ all of red 
marble, the niches have red marble columns, white gables, 
and red pyramids above them. The central mass is mainly 
of a yellowdsh tint, with white marble niches and pinnacles 
of red marble, and, owing to the extent to which the colours 
are counterchanged, the effect is very good. The west 
doorway of Sta .^astasia, and the north doorway of San 
Fermo Maggiore, both at Verona, arc beautiful examples 
of the simple alternation of white, red, and grey marbles 
in the jamb and arches ; and in both these cases the 
extreme beauty of the effect appears to be owing to the 
delicacy and harmony of the tints of the marble employed, 
and to the absence of the very violent contrasts of colour 
which are sometimes seen. 

There are other examples of buildings decorated with 
inlaid ornaments which belong to this class ; such are some 
of the French churches, as, e.g,, those throughout the Puy 
do Dome, of which we may select as a typical example 
Notre Dame-du-Port, Clermont Ferrand, Here the lower 
part of the walls is of uniform colour, the windows have 
alternate voussoirs of light and dark stone, and the wall 
above them is entirely covered with a mosaic diaper ; the 
walls are crowned by a heavy cornice supported on corbels, 
between each of which the space is filled in with a star in 
mosaic. Similar examples occur at S. Etienne, Nevers, in 
Poitou, on the banks of the Loire, and frequently in volcanic 
districts where dark and light materials, tufa and scoriie, 
abound, and suggest the treatment which has been adopted. 
Some of the churches at Pisa are very beautifully and 
delicately enriched with inlaying. The little church of San 
Matteo round all its arches inlaid chevrons, diamonds, 
or triangles, and a line of inlaying under the moulded eaves 
cornice of the aisle. The front of San Michele, also in 
Pisa, is covered with inlaid patterns filling in the spandrils, 
or following all the architectural lines of the arcading with 
which the whole upper portion is covered ; similar inlaid 
patterns are to be seen between corbels under the tympanum 
of the south door of San Paolo, Pistoia. An inlaid pattern 
is carried along under the string-course below the aisle 
windows of the Cathedral of Lucca, and hero, as in the 
other examples which have been given, the inlaid material 
is dark, on the white ground of the stone wall, and the 
object of its introduction was, no doubt, to give as much 
emphasis as possible to important features. In the case of 
the windows at Lucca the label is of dark marble, whilst the 
rest of the head of the window is white. In the church of 
San Domenico, Perugia, a window arch is built of grey 
stone, with occasioned voussoirs of red, and on these, in 
order to make them as conspicuous as possible, si^I 
rosettes are carved. Another winc^w in the same churdi 
has alternate vouasoirs of red and ^hite stone, and a red 
shaft for a moniai. In the Palasno Publico of Perugia die 
cornices and strings have ranges of corbels, the spaces 
between which are filled in with red marble to make the 
shadow deeper and more effective ; in the windows^ tlw 
shafts are of red marble; and in the doorway jdie tympanum 
is of red marble, with figures in white in front of il 
The west front of Lucca Cathedral it inlaid in the msMt 
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Id the arcades outside the waJQs of San Fermo Maggiore» 
and in the windows of the little church opposite thecathe- 
dial) at Verona, great effect is produced by the ingenious 
combination of brick and stone ; and throughout the north 
of Italy examples of this sort of arrangement of colour 
occur, and there is none more easy of imitation or repro- 
duction with good effect at the present day and in our own 
country. In Sanf Antonio, at Padua, an arcade of brick 
and stone in the west front has all its spandrils filled in 
with red marble ; and the case of the east end of the church 
at Murano will Im remembered by all who have read Mr 
Buskin’s Stones of Vendee. Here the substance of the walls 
is red brick for a few feet from the ground, and aboTS that 
a rather coarse yellow bnck ; red brick is used in place of 
labels, to define the arches ; the shafts are of yarious 
marbles; and courses of marble, cut in triangles and 
alternately coloured and carved, are also introduced. The 
examples here given are enough to show, at any rate, the 
genei^ prevalence of a love of colour in the Middle Ages 
throughout Europe. 

It would be somewhat beyond the scope of the exami- 
nation of such a subject from its architectural side to go 
at any length into the mode of decorative painting, which 
was ^most universally adopted at the same time. In 
this application of colour all countries agree, and there 
is hardly room to doubt the beauty and expediency of 
the practice. The passage to the chapter-house at ^is- 
bury, the early church of St Mary at Guildford, the 
chapels at the east end of Winchester Cathedral, are 
interesting English examples of early work. The Norfolk 
screens and roofs are still more interesting and beautiful 
works of the richest description, and so numerous were 
these that at one time no church seems to have been 
thought furnished which had none of this kind of decora- 
tion. These had every {>ortion of their moulded surfaces 
adorned in the richest way with gold and colours, whilst 
their solid panels were covered with pictures of single 
figures or subjects. English roofs were decorated in the 
same fashion, and of these the finest examples are in Petei- 
borough Cathedral and St Alban’s Abbey. If we turn to 
the pages of illuminated manuscripts we shall find views 
of towns in which whole houses are decorated with masses 
of colour on the outside to distinguish them from their 
neighbours. And in rather later times, as we see in 
Florence, in Brescia, at Augsburg, at Meran, and often else- 
where, most brilliant effects were product by painting 
subjects on the external walls of palaces and houses. 
But, generally speakii^, beautiful as this sort of decoration 
was. It erred n^er in ignoring to a considerable extent 
the architecture whidi it adorned, — unlike the earlier 
works, where the effort of the colourist was usually and 
fil^tly to make oil the mouldings or members of the 
work decorated more distinct and intelligible t^ they con 
be in the absence of colour. Without coloured illustrations 
of an elaborate description it would be impossible to 
explain any or all the features of architectural polych^e. 
But enou^ has been sud to show that the subject is one 
not only ^ interest to ordiitects, but of importance to all 
who ears for orchiteetiire, for it is hardly possible that 
worirs such os those which have here been shortly referred 
to should be passed over by the student or amateur of 
oichitectuze as thou^ they had no interest lor u% and it 
my be oonfidently asserted that modem schools of archi- 
I0otiiie cannot wi& safety ignore so interestiDg a develop- 
vmt of die art (t. H. x. b.) 


iiMUiOQMAnt. 

The following works may be oonsidtcd on the various 
departments of the sulgeot : — 

SoTrTlAX.--Denoii, Frysps dms la SasUe d Basse jSkvpt#; F. 
G. Osu, AfdiquiiUs de la Nobis; K. R. L^us, Ikokmiler aus 
Aegi^pUn wed Adhi/opisn; Aug. Msiiette, iiiiMrstfi is la hamts* 
JSgwts; Hurray’s Nandbook/or Egypt; rrof. Piaaii Smyth, Our 
hAmtancsintks OrstU Bummed ; Qenex^d Howard ypwsjhirimitds 
if (TimA, iUustratsd by J. S. Pening ; Sir J. Qardntr Wilkinson, 
Andsni Bgyphams, and Arekitsdure f Anenti Egypt, 

Jewish.— L. Canina, VArshtidiura AuNoa, vol. i.; J. Feigns- 
ton, artiolee in Smith*! Didemary sf EtbU; Count H. de Vogu4» 
Lss Sglises is la Tem Satnte, 

AasraiAN.— P. £. BotU, Monumsnts is Ninim; J. Feigusion, 
Masts qf Nvesseh aud Persspolu: A. H. Layard, Jamwg/ to 
Ntnsvsk and Us Emnains; Victor Place, Ninive d VAssyris; QL J. 
Rioh, Eaves tfBabylsn^ and Jownesy to Persepolis, 

Pbrsiak.-— L. Canina, ArMtsdura Anttea ; S. Flandin and ?• 
Coete, VcyagemPene; W. K. Loftue, Chaldata and Susiam; K 
B. Trietram, Zand ifMoah, 

Ltoun, ho.— L. Oaiuna, ArchUsUura AnHea; Sir C. Fellows 
and Q. Scharf, Travels %n Ana Mtnor, and IHscovsries in Aneisat 
Lycia; C. T. Newton, iHecovenee tn the Levant; C. Texier, DessHp^ 
tion de VAne Mmeure, 

Okboian.— C. R. Cockerell, TempUs of Egtna and Bassm; Vw 
edited AnttquUies (f AUiea, and Ionian AnttguUiss, published 
the Dilettanti Society ; J. I. Hittorf, Archttectnre antique de la 
Sicile; Duke of Serradifaloo, AntuhUd di Sieilia; Stuart and 
Revett, AfUiquUiee qf Athens; C. Texier, Ana Minsure; W. 
Wilkine, Antiquities qf Mayna Qraeia, 

Etruscan.— L. Canina, VAntiiM Etruria MarUvma; 0. Dennis, 
The OUies and Cemeteries qf Etruria, 

Roman.— O. A. Blouet, Baths qf Carasalla\ Canina, AtM* 
tdtwra Antiea; A. Desgodeti, lss Educes antiquss de Boms; Sir 
W. Cell aud J. P. Gandy, Ptmpeiana; ¥. ELezt)ie,PaUttede 8oae»rus; 
F. Mazou and F. C. Oau, Pompeii; A. Palladio, L*Antichitd it 
Roma; O. L. Taylor and S C^sy, ArchUedurid Antiquiiiee if 
Roms; Vogud, Syne Centrals; R. Wood, Ruins qf Palmyra and 
Balbee, 

Pointed. — Varioue eesays in Archaologta ; J. Britton, Caihe* 
dnUe and ArehtUeiural Antiquities; C.iL. Kaatlake, Ntdoiy fthe 
Gothic Revival; J. H. Parker, Introduction to the Study qf OdMs 
Architecture; A. Pugin, Speeimens and Examplee qf OoUvU ArM- 
tedure; T. Rickman, Styles qf Qothic Arehiteeturs ; G. £. Street, 
Oathic Architecture in Spain. 

Saraobnio.— P. Coet^ Lss Arabse sn Eepagns^ and AreBUsdure 
Arabs ds Caire; Owen Jonei and Julee Goury, PlanSt de,, if the 
Alhambra; Giranlt de Prangey, Monuments Andes d Moresques, 

Chxnbsb.— J. FerguMon, Hietary of ArehUedure; Qnatremke 
de Quincy, thctionnaire Histonque d* ArehUedure ; W. Simsmn, 
Ledure {fore R,I,B,A, 1878*4 ; Dstadisd Essays of Aroh. nib* 
Sooiety. 

Early Ambrioan — T. J. Hutoliiuion, Two Years m Peru; C» 
E. Markham, Travels in Peru; £. G. Squier’e Pamphlet (1870) ; 
J. L Stephen! and F. Catherwood, Inddmts qf Travel. 

List of PlaUs Qccfmvpanying this Article, 

Plate VII. Egyptian, —Plan, eection, and elevationa of the temple 
of ApollinopolU Magna at Edfoo. 

VIIL Grecian Doric. — Plana, elevatione, and details of Oota- 
•tyle templee. 

IX. Grecian Flan, elevatione, and details of Hexs- 

style temples. 

X. Grecian Dorie.---TempleofMinervaParthenon,Atheiia* 
XL Grecian /oeie.— FLati, elevation, and ^talli of Ionia 
temples. 

XII. Grecian OorintMan and Coryolie. —Ohoraglo monu- 
ment and Caryatio portico, Athene. 

XIII. Moaldim and ornaments, Gredan a^ Unman 

XIV. J&mum (3MftlAiaa.---Coln 

XV. Roman.— Columne of Corinthian, Composite, Ionic, 
and Doric orders. 

XVI. Roman— Various Roman building!, to the aame scale. 

XVIL Roman.- Plana elevations, and eections of Roman 
maneions. From Pompeii 

XVIIL Nave and choir of Lincoln Cathedral 

XIX. Fronts of York and Plea Cathedrals. 

XX. Elevatkm, plan, and details of Westminster Hall 

XXL Farneee jmlace, Rome ; Villa Giulia, near Rome ; 
Villa Capra, near Vioenza 

XXII. Blevatioiie of St Paul’s, London, and St Peter’s, Rome. 

XXIIL Flank elevations of 8t Paul’s and St Peter’s. 

XXIV. Diagram ebowing the details of an order : the five 
Italo-Vitruvhui orders. 
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Alpbabbtioai. Index. 


AoAiitlms IwvM itf composite 
Qipltiai, 417. 

Adel, near Leeds, roof at, 426. 
JEglna, temple at, 404. 
Agrioulture, temple of, China, 

440. 


Agrigentum, temple of Jupiter 
OlympiuB at, 406, 410. 
Albert Hall compared with 
Oolosseutn, 41 U. 


a, gigantic tomb of “the 
_ ristian Lady" in, 40(J, 
note; slnffular mausoleums 
iu, 410, noie. 


Alhambra, 447. 

Alinda, remains at, 413. 
Alyattes, tomb of, 401. 
American, ancient, architec- 
ture, 450-452. 


Amphitheatres, Roman, 410. 

Ancona, St Maria, 435. 

Angers cathedral, 480. 

Antiquaries, Society of, benefit 
arising fh)m its publications, 
445. 

AntoninusandFaustina, temple 
of. 416. 

Apse, the, 480 ; double, in Ger- 
many, 481. 

Aquileia basilica, 485. 

Aqueducts, Homan, 410. 

Arabian, or Saracenic, archi- 
tecture, 446-448. 

Aroading of church walls, Italy, 


Airch, early apparent example 
of, at Myoensp, Greece. 402 ; 
use of, in Homan architec- 
ture, 414, 415; triumphal, 
410; pointed, 422, 447 ; indif- 
ference to true use of pointed, 
in Italian Gothic architec- 
ture, 486; ap{>arent in an- 
cient American architecture, 
450, 451. 

Architecture, ancient, advan- 
tage of the study of, 444, 
445 ; present poNitlon of, 452. 

Asia Minor, architecture of, 

401. 

Assisi, portico at, 417 ; church 
of Ban Francesco, 480; its 
colouring, 455. 

Aiiob, temple at, 406. 

Assyrian architecture, 897-9. 
Athens, Acropolis, 405 ; remains 
at, 411. 

Atreus, treasury of, Mycenw, 

402. 

Avebury, stone circles at, 883. 
Avila, St Vicente, 432. 
Barcelona churches, 438. 
Basilicas, 421 ; in Italy, 484. 
Baugh, cave of, 805. 

Beehive huts, 884. 

Bells on Chinese pagodas, 449. 
Benares, Ohoosla Ghat, 897. 
Bergamo porch, use of coloured 
stone in, 450. 

Bibliography of architecture, 
457. 

Bin Nimroud, near Babylon, 

898. 

Bolom, San Petronio church, 


Brick, use of, in Homan archi- 
teoture, 415; extensive use 
by German mediieval 
arohitaots, 482; use of, in 
Spain, 484 ; ingenious com- 
biDation of, with stone, 457. 

Britfbrd church archway, 425. 

Buddhist temples, China, 448. 

Burgos cathedral, 488. 

Burlington, earl of, his villa at 
Qiiawiok, 440, 444. 

BymaUna architecture, 422. 

Ckifo, aioaques at, 446, 447. 

Oampaullaa at Rome and 
Fkncnoa, 486. 

aBnijd>eU*t tomb, Xgypt, 887. 

Guiada, aiddtooture of, 458. 


Canterbury cathedral, 426. 

Capitol at Washington, 454. 

Carcassonne cathedral, 482. 

Caria, tombs In, 401, 412. 

Caryatic order, 407. 

Catalonian work of 14th and 
16th centuries, 488. 

Cave temples, India, 894, 895. 

Cecilia Motella, tomb of, 410. 

Cervetri, tomb at, 414. 

Chaldea, architecture of, 807. 

Chamliers, Sir Wm., 444. 

Chartres catliedral, 480. 

Chelsea college, 448. 

CheveU, 480. 

ChimKra tomb, 401. 

Chinese architecture, 448-4.50 ; 
method of construction, 460. 

Chiusi, tombs at, 414. 

Choirs, double, of German 
churches, 481. 

Clioragic monuments, Greece, 
411. 

Clmrriguerra, architect, 442. 

Cinquenento architects of 
Italy, 488; school, 440; in- 
fluence in Bngland, 442. 

Circles, stone, 868; in Peru, 
461. 

Circular edifices, Roman, 419. 

Civic buildings, modem, 458. 

Cloaca maxima, 414. 

Cloisters, arcaded, in Romo, 
485, 486. 

Cnidus, tomb at, 412. 

Cologne cathedral, 481. 

Colosseum, the, 419. 

Colour, 882 ; In Greek temples, 
418 ; application of, to archi- 
tecture, 454. 

Columbaria, 419. 

Columns, Egyptian, 801; at 
Susa, 400; of wood, early 
use of, Greece, 402; Greek, 
403, sm . ; of Greek temples, 
410 ; lioman, 416, iqq. 

Commercial buildings, modem, 
458. 

Como, Bi oletto, use of coloured 
marbles in, 450. 

CompOHite architecture, Ro- 
man, 417. 

Concord, temple of, Rome, 
417. 

Confucius, temple of, 488. 

Constance cathedral, 482. 

Cora, temple at, 418. 

Corinth, temple at, 405. 

Corinthian order, Greek, 407; 
Homan, 415. 

Cremation tombs, Rome, 419. 

Cromlechs, 888 ; in Peru, 451. 

Crystal and Alexandra palaces, 
452, 458. 

Cupola, use of, in modem 
Italian architecture, 438. 

Cuzco, ancient fortress, 452. 

Cyclopean walling in Greece, 
402 : masonry, ]*«ru, 452. 

Cyrus, tomb of, 899. 

Definition of architecture, 882. 

Diocletian, palace of, 419. 

Dolmen, 888. 

Domaine Royale, 480. 

Domes in French ecclesiastical 
architecture, 429. 

Domestic architecture (private 
housi»sX Egyptian, 892 ; 
Grecian, 418; Roman, 419; 
of PomiNdl, 428; Chinese, 
449 ; modem European, 458. 

Doric order, Greek, 402; in 
temples, 4^ ; Roman, 418. 

Bari’s Barton steeple, 425. 

Bobatana, remains at, 899. 

Edfoo, temple of, 889. 

Egyptian architecture, 884-892. 

Elisabethan style, 442. 

Ellora, oavee of, 896. 

Bni^ish Gothic architeoture, 
485-9 ; modem architecture, 
442-5. 


Entablatures, Egyptian, 891. 

Ephesus, temple of Diana at, 
406, 4ia 

Ereohtheum at Athens, 412. 

Bscorial, the, Spain, 442. 

Etruscan architecture, 414. 

Exeter cathedral, 428. 

Faraese palace, Rome, 488, 441. 

Ferrara cathedral, 485. 

First Pointed style, 427. 

Flamboyant style, 481. 

Floors, mosaic and wooden, 421. 

Florence cathedral, 486 ; cam- 
panile, finest example of use 
of coloured materials, 456; 
St Croce refectory, Ac., 455. 

Foggla, church at, 485. 

Fontevrault, church at, 480. 

Fortifications, Egjrptian, 891 ; 
Greek, 418 ; ancient, at 
Cuzco, Peru, 452. 

Fortune Virills, temple of, 
Rome, 417. 

Forums, Roman, 419. 

France, Gothic architecture in, 
420-81 ; example of usit rif 
coloured materials in build- 
ings, 456. 

Genoa, churches at, 485. 

Germany, Gothic architecture 
in, 481 ; tnedieeval brick 
architecture, 482. 

Gerona cathedral, 488. 

Ghizeh, ancient remains at, 
885-7. 

Gibbs, architect, 444. 

Glass, early use of, by Romans, 
421. 

Gloucester cathedral steeple, 

428. 

Gothic architecture, the desig- 
nation, 428. (See Pointed.) 

Grecian architecture, 401-418 ; 
development of study Of, in 
Etiglttud, 444. 

Groined roofs, 428. 

Grotto of Pythagoras at Cor- 
tona, 414. 

Hadrian’s villa, 419. 

Halberstadt, 482. 

Halicarnassus, tomb of Mauso- 
lus at, 418. 

Harmony, 882. 

Harpy tomb, 401. 

Hauran, the, Syria, lioman re- 
mains in, 421. 

Hawksmoor, architect, 444. 

Herculaneum, remains at, 419, 
421. I 

Herrera, architect of the 
Bscorial, 442. 

Hiiacas of Peru, 458. 

Incas, sepulchrsl works of the, 
451. 

Indian architecture, 894-97. 

Inlaying, eumples of, 456. 

Ionic architecture, Greek, 405 ; 
Roman, 417. 

Ireland, Gothicarohitecture in, 

429. 

Italy, Gothic architecture of, 
484; modem school, 486; 
use of coloured materials, 
456. 

Jains, works of th(^ 895. 

Jewish architecture, 892-94. 

Jones, Inigo, and his works, 
442. 

Jugemath, temple of, 897. 

Jupiter Stator, temple of, 416. 

Rannoruc peg^a, 897. 

Karli, cave of, 894. 

Kamak, temple of, 890. 

Khorsabad remains, 897, 895. 

Kouyutvilk, remains of, 897, 898. 

Kylas, Ellora, 895. 

Labyrinth of Egypt, 887. 

Lake dwellings, 884. 

Lanterns in Spanish churches, 
488. 

Leon, dmrch of San Isidoro, 
482 ; oathediml, 488. 


Lerida cathedxml, 488, 481 
Le Roy and his work on Greek 
architecture, 444. 

London^tPaurt,Bow church, 
Chelsea college, Ac., 448; St 
Martin’s church, 444 ; Somer- 
set house, 444 ; modem 
architecture, 462 ; Houses of 
Parliament, 458. 

Lorsch convent, 481. 

Liibeck, Marien-klrche, 481 ; 
St Katherine, 432. 

Lucca, use of coloured stone 
at, 466. 

Lyoia, sepulchres in, 401, 412. 

Lysiorates, monument of, 407, 
411. 

Madura, palace at, 896. 

Magdeburg cathedral, 481. | 

Manresa, church at, 488. 

Maroellus, theatre of, Rome, i 

418. 

Mars Ultor, temple of, 417. 

Martund temple, 890. 

Materials, building, Greek, 
418 ; Human, 415 ; basalt at 
Hauran, 421 ; coloured, 455. 

Mausoleums of Augustus and 
Hadrian, 410; in Africa, 

419, note. 

Mausolus, tonib of, 418. 

Mecca, mosque at, 446. 

Medricen, the, mausoleum, 
Algeria, 419, note. 

Melrose abbey, 429. 

Memuon, figure of, Egypt, 890. 

Merton college chapel, 428. 

Mexico, ancient monuments of, 
450. 

Milan, church of St Ambrogio, 
485 ; cathedral, 486. 

Minden cathedral, 482. 

Minerva Medica, temple of, 419. 

Ming dynasty, China, tombs of 
the, 449. 

Monoliths, 388. 

Monumental memorials, China, 
449. 

Mosaic church decoration, St 
Apollluaro, 484. 

Mosques, examples of, 445, 456. 

Mouldings and ornaments, 
Greek, 408; Roman, 418; 
according to the Italo-Vitm- 
vian school, 489. 

Munich cathedral, 481. 

Munster cathedral, 481. 

Myceme, treasury of Atreus at, 
402. 

Mylassa, tomb at, 412. 

Myra, rook-cut tomb at, 412. 

Nanking, porcelain tower of, 
449. 

Nebuchadnezzar’s temple, 898. 

New Grange, Ireland, 884. 

Nimroud, palace of, 897, 898. 

Norman and pre - Norman 
architeoture, 422, 425, 426. 

Northamptonshire churches, 
use of coloured stone In, 458. 

Notre Dame, Paris, 480. 

Nuramberg, St Laurence, 481, 
482. 

Nurhags of Sardinia, 884. 

Obelisks, Egyptian, 89a 

Ornament. 882 ; honeycomb, in 
Saimoenio architecture, 447. 

Oviedo, Sta Marla de Naiaoco, 
482. 

Padua, Arena chapel, use of 
colour in, 455. 

Pwstum, temple at, 405, 410, 

Pagodas, Hindu, 806, 897; 
(kinase (taas), 449. 

Pal Loo or Fai Fang, China, 
449. 

Painted ehamben in Etnieean 
tomba, 414. 

Fainting, decorative, use of, In 
MkldTe Ages, 467. 

Fialenqut, ruins of temple et, 


Fttestine eipkMatloii, 891. 

PhUadioandhia woiks,440, 44L 

Palma, church a^ 488. 

Fandrstban temjde, 897. 

Pantheon, Rome, 416, 418. 

Paris, the Louvre and Hotel 
dee Invalides, 441; Sainte 
Chapelle and Ita colouring, 
466. 

Parthenon, Athens, 405, 410. 

Pavements, Assyrian, 80a 

Pavia, Bt Michele, 486. 

Peklng,temple'ofheaven at,440. 

Perigueux, chnrch of St Front 
at, 429. 

Ferrault, architect of the 
Louvr^ 441. 

Persepolis, remains at, 400. 

Persian architecture, 899-401. 

Peru, ancient structures of, 
451, 452. 

Peterborough cathedral roof, 
457. 

Piets’ houses, 884. 

Filasters, Egyptian, 801. 

Pisa cathedral, 485 ; later Pisan 
buildings and baptistery, 
480; Campo Santo and its 
colouring, 455; use of col- 
oured stone In cathedral, 456. 

Pistols cathedral, use of col- 
oured stone, 450. 

Pointed arch, early use of, by 
Saracens, 447. 


Pointed architecture— rise and 
development of, 422 ; in Eu- 
rope, 424 ; English Gothic, 
425 ; Norman and Transition, 
420 ; First Pointed and later 
styles, 427; Scotch, 428; 
Irish, 429; in France. 429; 
in Germany, 481 ; in Spain, 
432; in Italy, 484. 

Pompeii, remains at, 419, 420 ; 
basilica at, 484. 

Porches and monuments, Ver- 
ona, 480. 

Porsena’s tomb, 414. 

Prehistoric structures, 888, 884; 
of Peru, 451. 


Proportion, 882. 

Propylflea, Egyptian, 888 ; 
Greek, 411. 

Pugin and his works, 445* 
Pyramids of Egypt, 886, 886, 


Railway stations, 458. 

Ravenna, church of St Vitale, 
485. 

Regulini Galeassi tomb, 414. 

Rickman and his works, 445. 

Rock-out temples, Indian, 895 ; 
tombs, Greece, 412; caves, 
Etrurian, 414. 

Roman architecture. 414-421 ; 
its influence on Pointed, 424, 
425. 

Romanesque architecture, 422. 

Rome— Famese palace. 488 ; St 
Peter's, 488; church of St 
Genevieve (Pantheon), 442. 

RMfe,open tlmberandgrcined, 

Bosslyn chapel, 420. 

Rouen cathedral, 48a 

Round towers of Ireland, 429. 

Buskin's Stonee of FVaies, 467. 

St Alban's abbey roof, 467. 

St Angelo, castle of, 419. 

St Apolllnare in Clasie and 
Nuovo, Ravenna, 484. 

St Clemente church, Rome, 
484. 

St Maria in Cosmedln, Rome, 
484. 

St Paul’!, London, 448 ; restoca- 
tion of, 488 ; Coveut Garden, 
44a 

St Paul'i, Rome, 484. 

St Peter, ancient besilioa ot; 
in Rome, 484. 

Bt Peter's, Rome, 48a 

St Fetenboig, srdhiteotaie is, 
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8|alB, elmrohat; 411 

BajMMiiio ^ 446^-41 

taonarcUlMtiiiv, 411 4S5. 

r't ttonniiMiil Varoua, 


Seil^t 


8oi|iio1i wroopluigQa, 411 
Seotttah •rcl«dMtioalafclitt«r:* 
tort, 411 

Seolptored ornamanU, Aasy^ 
ikn, 8W ; Qiaak, 40Q. 
84fwtoi temple at, 401 
a^Tte oathedml, 488 ; St Mil- 
lan church, 481 
Selby choir, 418. 

Seliniu, temple at, 40S. 
Sennacherib't palace, 897. 
Sejt^chral remaini, Peru, 4M, 

Serapeom, the, 887. 

SeriUe caihedial, 488. 
8ho4iiiadoo pagoda, Pegu, 897. 
Siena campanile, uae of col- 
oured atone in, 456. 

BIguenn cathedral, 488. 
Silluatani, atone circlea at, 451. 
Soeat, Wleaen-kirche, 481. 


aotbio MthtiMtaio in. 


SpbtniMii 187. 

Btataaa, Igyptiaa, loa 


Stuart and Revett’a .4 aMgaiNca 
qf ilMaaa, 444. 

Suaa, remaina at, 400. 
Symmetiy, 881. 

Ibaa, Ohineae, 440 
pagoda, 801 
Tantalaia, tomb at, 401. 
Tarquinii, tomba at, 414. 
Thrngona cathedral, 488. 
Ibunton, St Mary'aateeple, 421 
Taylor, Sir Robert, architect, 
444. 

Telmiaaua, rock-cut tomba at, 
411 

Templee,Smtian, 888:ofBolo- 
mon and Herod, 892-08 ; 
(cave) of India, 894 ; Jain, 895; 
Hindu, 896 ; ofaeven apherfa 
at Boraippa, 898 ; Greea, 408; 
Doric, 409, Roman, 418 ; 
Ohineae, 448, 440; Central 
American, 450. 

Terra-cotta cone-work, Aaayria, 
899. 


Thantna, Onak, 418;or Kareal^ 
Ina, Bone, 418 ; Roman, 411 

XhelMa, riBBaiiia at, 800, 801. 

Thraiyllna, ehon^e monti- 
nent of, 411. 

Ttlea, gland, AaayHan, 800. 

Tlnp, Chinaae pavUiona, 448. 

Tlravalur temple, 801 

Tiryna, e 3 rolopic wallingat, 409. 

Tivoli, temple at, 417. 

Toledo cathedral, 481 

Tomba. Egyptian, 887, 886 ; of 
the klnga, Paleatine, 898 ; of 
Cynia, 8U0; of the kiiiga, 
Suaa, 400; in Aaia Minor, 
401 ; of Chriatlan Lady, 
Algeria, 406, note; Greek, 
412 : Btruaoan, 414 ; Roman, 
419; Chiueae, 449; ancient 
American, 460, 452. 

Tooloon, moaque of, 445. 

Toov Tang, halla, China, 449. 

Topea of India, 8i>4. 

Toro, church at, 483. 

Toulouae, St Berntn, 482. 

Towna, modem, 452. 

Tracery, 427. 

Treaaury of Aireua, 409. 


Ibevn oathadral, 481. 

TMnaphal arobai, Bomaa, 410 
(ahn 410); oon^te, 417. 

Troadklein nthedial, 424. 

Tumuli, 884. 

Tuaoan<eo-oaUed)arohiteoture, 

487. 

United Statee, modem build< 
inga, 458 ; capitol, Waahing- 
ton, 454. 

Univeraity bulldinga, modem, 
451 

Valladolid cathedral, 442. 

Vanbrugh, Sir John, and hla 
worka. 441 

Veil, 414. 

Vienna, St Stephen 'a cathedral, 
481. 

Venice— St Mark'a, 485; the 
Piari. 486 ; palace, 486 ; Mt 
Markka doorwaya, inoaaica, 
456 ; ducal palace, 456. 

Vcnuaand Rome, temple of, 419. 

Verona, St Zenone church, 485; 
Mt Anaataaia, 480 ; ttorchoa 
and nionumenia, 486 ; vari- 
oiia examplea of uae of col- 
our, 456. 


450 

Vnu, temple of, Tivoli, 4lT. 
V4ai^ ebbey (quedriparUte 
n of coloured 


vauitX 400 ; ' 

itonei,451 


Vltntviui, 881, 888 ; muacita- 
tlon of hia dogmaa, 486; 
main value of hia worki. 


487; hia five ordera. 487; 
hia preoepta atlll inculcated, 
480. 

Void, tomba at, 414. 

Walhalla, the, at Munich, 411 

Warka, remaina at, 800. 

Waahington, capitol at, 454. 

Weatminater abbey, 487 ; cloia- 
ten, uae of coloured atone 
in, 455. 

Wincheater cathedral, 426-481 

Wood, uae of, in ancient bulld- 
inga, 400 : detalla imitated 
in atone, Oraeoe, 419. 

Wren, Sir Chriatopher, and bia 
worka, 448. 

XanthuB, tomba at, 401. 

York Minater, nave, 481 

Yorkahire abbeya, 427. 

Zamora cathedral, 488. 

Zara cathedral. 485. 


GLOSSARY OF ARCHITECTURAL TERMS (ESPECIALLY CLASSICAL AND MEDLEVAL) 


Abaciscus, diminutive of Abacus, applied to the chequers or squares 
of a tessellated lavement. 

Abacus, from the Gr. d/3af, a tray, or flat hoard, Ital. abaco, Ft. 
tailloirf the upper |iart of the capital of a column, pier, &c. (See 
separate article, and Capital.) 

Abajed, a term for such work in medimval masonry as is worked 
down or sunk. 

Abbey (Ft. ahhayt^ ItaL ahbadiat or contracted, badia^ Ger. AbUi^ 
KlotUr)^ a term for the church and other buildings used by 
conventual bodies presided over by an abbot or abbeas, in 
contradistiuction to cathedreU^ which is presided over by a 
biabop, and prioiy^ the head of which was a prior or prioreas. 
(See separate article. ) 

Ackotrrium (Or. iLKpwffipiw^ the sumiuit or vertex), a statue or 
ornament of any kind plac^ on the apex of a pediment The 
tenn is often restricted to the plinth, which forme the |KMlium 
merely for the acroterium. 

4ible, sometimes written Isle, Yle, and Alley (Lat. and Ital. a/a, 
Fr. at/a, 6as-oo^J, Ger. SeUenachiff^ Sntenekor\ in its primary sense 
the wing of a home, hut generally used to describe the alleya or 
passages at the sides of the naves and choirs of churches. (See 
separate article. ) 

Alcove, a recess iu a room usually screened off by pillars, 
balustrade, or drapery. 

Alien-Houses, reli^om houaes in England belonging to foreign 
ecclesiastics, or under their control. They generally were built 
where property had been left by the donors to foreign orders to 
pray for their souls. They were frequently regular pnortaa, hut 
•ometimes only ra/Zs, and even gmnpas, with small chapels ; 
attached. Some, particularly in cities, seem to have been a sort 
of mission -houses. There were more than 100 in England. 
Many alien-houeee were suppressed by Henry V., and the rest by 
Henry VIII. 

Alley, also called Ambulatory (Lat deamMa/orium), the covered 
pasiages round a cloister. (Sm also Alure. ) 

Almert, also Aumery, Aumhrie, and Ambry (Fr. armotra, ItaL 
ar?iiarso),a recess in the wall of a church, sometimes Kfuare-hesded, 
and sometimes arched over, and closed with a door like a cup- 
board — ui^ to contain the chalices, basins, cruets, for the 
nee of the priest ; many of them have stone shelves, '^ey are 
eometimes near the piscina, hut more often on the opposite side. 
The word also seems in mediieval times to he used oommonly for 
any closed cupboard, and even bookcase. 

Almonry (Lat a/samannarittm, Fr. aamoftma, Ger. AlmomnhauM)^ 
the place or ohamber where alms were distributed to the poor in 
ehni^ea, or other eccleeiastioal bnildings. At Bisbopetone 
'Chnrch, Wiltshire, it is a sort of covered noroh atteoh^ to the 
■oath transept bat not conunnnicating with the interior of the 
chnreh. At Woroeeter Oathedral the mms are said to havs been 
distributed on stone tablet, on each tide, within the great porch. 
In lam monastic establishments, as at Westminster, it eeems to 
have DMn a eeparate Imilding of eome imnortanoe, either joining 
the gatehonse or near it that the estabushment mt|^t m di^ 
tnrbed as little as powible. 

Almbboubbs, Doildingi for the rendenee of the tged poor, 
ganendly endowed with iome yearly stimnd. The greater pokion 
were boitt after the BeformatioiL Two intereeting eerly ex- 


amples are — that at St Cross, near Winchester, and that near the 
Preaching Cross of the Block Friars at Hereford. 

Altar, anciently written Auter, or Aw ter (Lat. and Ital. o/fars, 
Fr. auUl)t the elevated table devoted to the celebration of the 
Eucharist. (See siqiarate article. ) 

Alure (Lat. alura — alloriutn, probably from alatorium), an alley, 
liassage, the i^ater-way or flat gutter behind a {larapet, the 
gallenes of a clerestory, sometimes even the aisle itself of a 
church. The tertn is aometimea written va/nre, or vatoring, 

Amphiprobtylk (Gr. around or about, and prostyle, g.v.) 
A temple with a portico at each end is said to be aniphiprostylar. 

ANOKL-LitiiJTM, tlic outer upjwr lights in s |>er|>endicu]ar window, 
next to the apringing ; proliably a corruption of the word angle- 
lights, as they are nearly tiinngular. 

Annulet (Lat. annultLs^ a ring), a term applied to the small fillets 
or bands which encircle the lower nart of the Doric capital 
immodiatelv above the neck or trachelium. 

Ante (probably from the Gr. dvriot, or some other derivative of 
the preposition derl, opfioaite to), the pier-formed ends of tho 
walla or a building, aa in the imrtico of a Greek temple. A 
portico is aaid to be in aiUis when columns stand between antw, 
as in tho temple of Theaens, supposing the peristyle or surround- 
ing columns removed. 

Ante- Chapel, a small chifiel forming the entrance to another. 
There are examples at the Cathedral and at Merton (College, 
Oxford, and at King’s College, Cambridge, beaidea several others. 
The ante-chapel to the Laily chapel in cathedrals is generally 
called the Presbytery. 

Ante-Choir, the part under the rood loft, between the doors of the 
choir and the outer entrance of the screen, forming a sort of 
lobby. It is also called the Fore-Choir. 

Antsfixae (liSt. ante, before, nn^fixus, fixed), npright blocks with 
an ornamented face jnlaced at regular intervals on a cornice. 
Anteftxe were originally adapted to close and hide the lower ends 
of the joints of the covering tiles on the roof of a temple. 

Apophyoe (Or. a flying off), the lowest part of the shaft 

of an Ionic or Corinthian column, or the highest memlier of Ita 
hise if the column bo considered as a whole. The apophyge is 
the inverted osvetto or concave sweep, on the upiier edge of vmioh 
the diminishing shaft roata. 

Apse (Gr. d^/i, Lat. ahwis, Mrma, wmeha, Fr. ahside, wnd^ 
point, Itol. apMe, trihuna, Oer. Ablauf). the semicircular or 
polygonal termination to the chancel of a church. (See separate 
article.) 

Apteral (Gr. a priv. , and wrtpbp, a wing), a temple without columns 
on the flanks or iddss. 

Abak>8TTL1 (Or. dpoSot, rare or weak, and arfiXoi, a colnmn), a wide 
interoolnmniation. (See Eustyle.) The space assigned to this 
term by Vitruvius is nnoertain : the moderns assign to it four 
diameters. 

Abjk)BTbttle (compounded of areecstule and systyle, g.v.) expresses 
the arrangement attendant on coupled ookmus, as in the western 
front of St PanPs Cathedral. 

Abcadb (Fr. arcade, areature, Ital. areata, Ger. Bogengasig), a 
range of arches, suppmrted either on columns or on piers, and 
detached or attached to the wall (See separate article.) 

Axobztbatb (Gr. dpxifc chief, and Lat trabs, a beam), the chief 
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part of the entablature which rests unmediatelv on ^ 
heads of the columns and is surmounted by the friese : it is also 
oaUed the epistylium or roistyle. The moulded enrichment on 
tibe sidee and head of a door or window is called an aroMtraT& 
AnomvoLTy a coutraotion of the Italian archUraw voUtUo. is wplied 
to the aiohitrave moulding on the face of an arch, and following 
its contour. 

Armaturk, the French term for the iron stays by which the lead 
lights are secured in windows. (See Stanchions and Saddle 
Bars.) 

Arris, the sharp edge or angle in which two sides or surfaces meet 
Ashlar, also written Ashler, Ashelere, Ac., (probably from the Lat. 
iUBeUa\ squared stones, generally applied to those used for facing 
walls. In a contract of ^te 1398 we r^—** Murus erit exterius 
de pure lapide vocato plane incisso, interius vero de lapide 

fracto vocato roghwcUV' *^Clene hewen" ashler often occurs 
in mediffival documents ; this no doubt means tooled or finely 
scappled, in contradistinction to rough^axed, faces. 

Ashler Pieces, upright pieces of wood ^ing from the common 
rafters so as to cut otf the lower angle of the roof in the attic stoiy. 
Astragal (Gr. d^rr/odyaXor, a bone ot the ancle), a convex moulding. 
This term is generally applied to small mouldings, torus to large 
ones of the same form. (See Torus.) 

Attic, a low story above an entablature, or above a cornice which 
limits the height of the main part of an elevation. Although the 
term is evidently derived from 'Arrtjc6t, we find nothing exactly 
answering to it m Greek architecture ; but it is very common in 
both lioman and Italian practice. What are otherwise called 
tholobates in St Peter's and St Paul's Cathedrals are frequently 
termed attics. 

Back-Choir, a place behind the altar in the principal choir, in 
which there is, or was, a small altar standing back to back with 
the former. 

Bahut, the French term for a wall of plain masonry on which 
there is some superstructure. 

Bailey, said to be a corruption of BaXlivm by some, and derived 
by others from tlie French ** bailie,” a corruption of ** bataille,” 
b^use there the soldiers were drilled in battle array ; the open 
space between the inner and outer lines of a fortilioation. Some- 
times there were more than one, as the Inner and Outer Bailey ; 
we have the Old Bailey at London and at York, and the Upper 
and Nether Mleys at Colchester. 

Baldaquin, Baldaoohino. See Ciborium. 

Ball- Flower, an ornament in the form of a ball inserted in the 
oup of a flower, which came into use in the latter part of the 18th, 
and was in great vogue in the early part of the 14th oentuiy. It 
is generally placed in rows at equal distances in the hollow of a 
moulding, frequently by the sides of mullions. The earliest 
known is said to be in the west part of Salisbury, where it is 
mixed with the tooth ornament It seems to have been used 
more and more frequently, till at Gloucester Cathedral, in the 
south side, it is in profusion. 

Baluster, a small column or pier supporting the coping in a 
pierced parapet : the parapet itself when pierced is hence called 
a BaJuairade, 

Baluster Shaft, the shaft dividing a window in Saxon architec- 
ture. At St Alban's are some of these shafts, evidently out of 
the old Saxon Church, which have been fixed up with Norman 
capitals. 

Band, a sort of flat frieze or fascia running horizontally round a 
tower or other parts of a building, particularly the base tables in 
perpendicular work, commonly used with the long shafts character- 
istic of the 13th century. It generally has a bold, projecting 
moulding above and below, and is carved sometimes witn folia^, 
but in general with ouspM circles, or quatrefoils, in which tre- 
quently are shields of arms. 

Band of a Column (Fr. hague\ a series of annulets and hollows 
going round the middle of the shafts of columns, and sometimes 
of the entire pier. They are often beautifully carved with foliages, 
Ac. , as at Amiens. In several cathedrals there are rings of bronze 
apparently covering the junction of the frusta of the columns. 
At Worcester and Westminster they appear to have been gilt ; they 
are there more proiterly called Shaft Rings. 

Baptistery, a separate building to contain the font, for the rite of 
baptisnt They are frequent on the Continent— that at Rome 
near St John Lateran, and those at Florence, Pisa, Pavia, Ac., are 
all well-known examples. The only examples in Engird are at 
Oranbrook and Canterbury— the latter, however, is supposed to 
have been originally {tart of the treasury. 

Babmoak, an outwork for the defence of a gate or drawbridge ; 
also a sort of pent-house or construction of timber to i^elter 
wariUrs or sentries firom arrows or other missiles. 

Barab Board. See Vbrob Board. 

BARTTlAiri suppoeed to be derived from the Ger. Bartiama (Fr. 

a small turret, corbelled out at the angle of a wall or 
tower to i^teot a warder and enable him to see around him. 
gsnendlj are frurnished with oylets or arrow-slita. 
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Asf^yrians evidently uhderstood the value S' a base as arifld^ 
tectnral aooessotw, and some bases shown on the bas-rellefr are 
strongly moulded. But all actually remaining are like tha ofiie 
recently placed in the British Museum, which oonsists mevel^ of 
a large torus. The Persian bases were finely moulded, elegant in 
outline, and more richly ornamented than in any other style. 
The chief moulding are a torus, and a large reverasd oyxna. In 
pure Greek work a base is never used in the Doric, W always in 
the Ionic and Corinthian. The plainer eort is that well known 
as the Attic, oonsistinff mainly of a hollow between two tori ; 
but the tori are, in other instances, deeply channelled, so as to 
have a very complicated appearance. The Romans had bases to 
all their orders, the more usual form being like the Attic. The 
Romanesque and Norman bases were evidently oopiei, for the 
most part, from classic forms; but were often adorned with 
leaves at ue angles of the square plinths, thereby leading them 
into the round in a very pleasing way. This was done atul more 
elegantly in the Early EU^lish style, whose most oharaoteristio 
base was much like the Attic, but with the hollow prolonged up- 
wards in a deep water-holding section. The Perpendicular were 
mostly very high, formed with two or more punths and bold 
mouldings, chiefly reversed ogees. 

Babe Court (Fr. basae cour, i.e., the lower court), the first open 
space within the f;ates of a castle. It was used for exercising 
cavalry, and keeping live stock during a siege. (See Enoein'^ 

Babe of a Wall, or Ground Table, mouldings round a building 
just above ground ; they mostly consist of similar members to 
those above dosorib^ (Base), and run round the buttresses. The 
flat band between the plinth and upper mouldings is frequency 
panelled and carved with shields, as in Henry VIl. Chapel at 
Westminster. 

Basement. A basement story is a story placed wholly or partly 
below the level of the ground on the outside of and aWt the 
building. Basement, applied specially, as architects apply it, 
means the compartment in the elevation of a building upon which 
any columnar pilastered or arcaded ordinance may rest ; as in 
the Strand front of Somerset House, of which the ba^ment 
begins at the level of the floor of the vestibule, being about that 
of the street pavement, and extends upwards to half the height of 
the adjoining building east and west. 

Basilica (Gr. the royal bouse), a term given bv tho 

Greeks and ^mans to the publio buildings devoted to judicial 
purposes. (See separate article. ) 

Batbment Lights, the lights in the upper part of a perpendicular 
window, abated, or only half the width of those below. 

Batter (IV. battre, to beat). Building over in projecting ooursea 
like inverted ste^ra is termed battering, gathering, or corbelling 
over. The term is often applied to the converse operation 
throwing back, as in a rev8tement or retaining wall. 

Battlement (Fr. bretesae^ ItaL merlOt Ger. Zinna\ a parapet with 
a series of notches in it, from which arrows may be shot, or 
other instruments of defence hurled on besiegers. The raised 
portions are called merlons^ and the notches embranureaf or ers- 
nelAa. The former were intended to cover the soldier while dis- 
charging his weapon through the latter. Their use is of great 
antiqui^ ; they are found m the sculptures of Nineveh, in tho 
tomM of E^pt, and on the famous Francois vase, where there is 
a delineation of the siege of Troy. In eoolesiastioal architecture 
the early battlements nave small shallow embrasures at some 
distance apart In the Decorated period they are closer together, 
and deepw, and the mouldings on the top of the merlon and 
bottom of the embrasnre are richer. Daring this period, and the 
earlier part of the Perpendicular, the sides or cheeks of the em- 
brasures are perfeotlpr square and plain. In later times the 
mouldings were oontmued round the sidee, as well as at top and 
bottom, mitring at the angles, as over the doorway of Magdalene 
College, Oxford The bamements of the Decorated and later 
periods are often richly ornamented bv panelling, as in the last 
example. In oastellatM work the merlons are often pierced by 
narrow arrow-slits. (See Oylet.) In South Italy some batUe- 
ments are found strongly resembling thoee of old Rome and 
Pompeii ; in foreign eooleeiastioal areniteotare the parapets are* 
very rarely embattled. 

Bay (Fr. trioia^ Ital. comparUmetUOt Ger. Abthailung)^ any division, 
or compartment of an arcade, h>of, Ac. Thus ea^ space from 
pillM to pillar, in a cathedra^ is called a bav, or sever^. 

ontwaros from the wall of a. 
on plan, and oommenoiiig; 
Mrried on pqjeoting oorbels, thsjr 
are called Oriel windows. * Their nee eeemt to have been downed 
to the later periods. In the Tudor and Sliaibsthan st^las they 
are often eemiciroular on plan, in which oaee some think it morei 
oorreot to call them Bow Windowa. For thoae in medimvsl 
halls, ass Dais, Hail. 
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iwii iR 6k rmA nMMddiiitf of fttoMit ttii. 

9tB4Cf>inra»WWM^^ h ukhr th« 

jMtiBg of •liBMt vwnj oon^ of wUok, iamod, it u • 

(fr« eloekir^ applied to a ohuroh, to the 

tower of a hotel de vill^ ; ItaL campamU, Oer. OtoeJtmUhurm), 
vtmdy epeakmg, a detached tower or campanile containing 
beli^ ae at Kreeham, but more generally applied to the ringing 
room or loft of the tower of a ohoroh. (See Towbr.) 

Bill of a Capital. In Early Engliah and Decorated work, imme- 
diately aboTe the necking is a deep, hollow curve ; this is called 
the bell of a capital. It is often enriched with foliages. 

Bill-Got, Bkll-Oablb, or Bbll-Tvrrbt. The place where one 
or more bells are hong in ohapels, or small churches which have 
no towers. Bell-oots are sometimes doable, as at Korthborough 
and Coxwell ; a very common form m France and Switzer- 
land admits of three bells. In these countries also they are 
flrequently of wood, and attached to the ridge. Those which 
stand on the gable, dividing the nave from the ohanoel, are 
generally oallM Sanotus Bmls. A very ounous, and it is 
believed unique, example at Cleves Abbey Juts out from the wall. 
In later times bell turrets were much ornamented ; these are often 
called Flichea 

Bbma (Gr. Lat trtbufial), the semicircular recess or hexedra, 
in the basilica, where the judges sat, and where in after times the 
altar was placed. It generally is rooted with a half dome or amcha. 
The seats, of the priests were a^nst the wall, looking 

into the body of tlie church, that of tlie bishop being in the 
oentre. The bema is generally ascended by steps, and railed off 
by Cancelli. 

Bknch Table, the stone seat which runs round the walls of large 
churches, and sometimes round the piers ; it very generally is 
placed in the porches. 

BEXAVTkE, a name given to an ornamented moulding much used in 
the Norman pen(^, resembling bezants, coins struck in Byzan- 
tium. 

BiLLRr (Fr. hUUUe), a species of ornamented moulding much usefl 
in Norman, and sometimes in Early English work, like short 
pieces of stick cut off and arranged alternately. 

Blocking- Course, a deep but slightly projecting course in an 
elevation, to act as oomice to an arcade, or to se|)arate a basement 
from a superior story. (See String Course.) 

Boss (Fr. clrf ds voiUe, Ital. 6ossa, Gor. B%uk€l\ an ornament, 
generally carved, forming the key -stone at the intersection 
of the nl>8 of a groined vault fSarly Norman vaults have no 
boases. The carving is generally foliage, and resembles that of 
the period in capitals, Ac. Sometimes they have human heads, 
as at N6tre Dame at Pans, and sometimes grotesque figures. In 
later vaulting there are bosses at every intersection. 


pnests were a^nst the wall, looking 
lurch, that of Uie bishop being in the 


Bowtell (supposed to he akin to BoUle\ the medieval term 
for a rouna moulding or toma. When it follows a curve, as 
round a bench end, it is called a Roving Bowtell, o.v. 

Brace Mould, two reasaunts or ogees united together like a brace 
in printing, sometimes with a small bead between them. 

Bracket (Fr. corbeau^ cul^de-lampe^ Ital. menaola, Ger. Kragdein)^ 
a projecting ornament oanying a cornice. Those which support 
vaultii^ shafts or cross springers of a roof are more generally 

Brattibhing or Brandishing, is no doubt denved from the 
French breUehe^ a sort of crest ridge on a parapet, or species 
of embattlement The term, however, is mneraliy employed to 
desonbe the ranges of flowers which form tne crests of so many 
parapets in the Tudor period. 

Broach (from broeJu^ a apit), now used to designate a particular 
form of 8{dre, the sides of which, with the angles of tne tower, 
flniib with a sort of haunohing. (See Spire.) 

Buttress, anciently written Botrasee, or Boterasse (Ital. pmUello, 
Fr. wnirtfori, Ger. Strthej^dUr), masonry projecting from a 
wall, and intended to strengthen the same against the thrust 
of a roof or vault Buttresses are no doubt derived from the 
olassio pibuiters which serve to strengthen walls where there is 
a pressure of s girder or roof timber. In ve^ early work they 
have little projection, and in fact are **strip-pi1aaten.*' In Nor- 
man work they are wider, with very little projection, and 
generally stop under a oomice or corbel table. Early En^isb 
buttresses pi^eot oonsiderably, sometimes with dero sloping 
we^enngs in several stages, and somatimet with gabM heiuls, 
aa at Beverley. Sometimea they are chamfered, and sometimes 
the angles have jamb ahalta, as in the last example. At Wells 
and Salisbury they are richly omamentad with canopies and 
•tatoes. In the Decorated period they became richly panelled m 
and often flnish with niches and statues am elegantly 
eemd and erodketted gablets, as at York. In tbs Perpsndfealar 
period tbs wsathermgi beesm# waved, and they frequently 
lerniinate with niehee and pinnaoles. 

Bumsia, liTina {ft. arc-homiami^ Ital. pwUdlo Oer. 

JUriftdkifni), a detaebed bn ttrees or piar of maeoiuy at aonie 


dktittoe from a and oonneoted therewith by aa aiob or 
portion of aaardXi, ao ae totUeehaiga the thmetof a roof orvanlt 
on aome ftrong point. 

Bumuma Srafts, alander edlmnne at the angle of buttrsaeae, 
chiefly used in Mie Early English period. 

Oasliho. The flutee of columns are said to be eablsd when they 
are partly oocupied by solid convex masses, or appear to be 
refilled with flinders after they had been formed. 

CAtsaoN. See (jAsaooN. 

Campanile, a name given in Italy to the bell tower of a town hall 
or church. In that country this is almost always detached fbom 
the latter. (See Belfry.) 

Canopy, the upper part or cover of a niche, or the prqjeoting orna- 
ment over an altar or seat or tomb. The word is supposed to be 
derived from the game oovenng over a bed to keep off 

the gnati )« a mosquito curtain. Early English onnomsi 
are generally aiinple, with trefoiled or oinquefoiled hands ; but 
in the later styles they are veiy rich, and divided into oompatt- 
ments with pendants, knots, pinnacles, Ac. The triangular ar- 
rangement over an Early English and Decorated doorwi^ is often 
called a canopy. The triangular canopies in the north of Italy are 
peculiar. Those in England are generally part of the arrangemeot 
of the arch mouldings of the door, and form, aa it were, the hood- 
moulds to them, aa at York. The former aresDovs and independent 
of the door mouldings, aud frequently support an arch witn a tym- 

K num, above which is a triangular canopy, as in the Duomo at 
orence. Sometimes the canopy and arch project from tbs wallp 
and are carried on small jamb shafts, as at Sen Pietro Martfre it 
Verona. An extremely ourioua canopy, being a sort of horse- 
shoe arch, surmounting and breaking into a oiroular arch, from 
Tournay is given. Similar canopies are often over windows, as at 
York Minster over the great west window, and lower tiers in ths 
towers. These are triangular, while the up^ier windows in the 
towers have ogee canopies. 

Cant. When the comer of a nqam is out off octagonally, it is said 
to be eanUd. Thus a bay window with octagonal corners is called 
a canted bay. 

Capital (Gr. /re^Xaioi', Lat. eaipiiulwm.^ Ital. capUello^ Sp. riiqpifr/, 
Ger. Knaufft KapiUU^ Fr. chajoUeau^ the upper part of a oolnmn, 
pilaster, pier, Ao. Capitals nave been used in eveiy style down 
to the present time. That mostly used ^ the E^tians was 
bell-shaiied, with or without ornaments. The PeraUns used ths 
double -headed bell, forming a kind of bracket capital Ills 
Assynaiis apparently made use of the Ionic and Corinthian, 
which were oeveloped by the Greeks, Romans, and Italians, into 
their present well-known forms. The Done was apparently aa 
invention or adaptation by the Greeks, and was altered by the 
Romans and Italians. But in all these examples, both ancient 
and modem, the capitals of an order are all of the same form 
throughout the same building, so that if one be seen the form of 
all the others is known. The Komsnesque srohiteuts altered all 
this, and in the carving of their capitals often introduced such 
figures and emblems ss helped to tell the storv of their building. 
Another form Was introduced by them in tne curtain oapitm, 
rude at first, but afterwards highly decorated. It evidently took 
iti origin from the cutting off of the lower angles of a square 
block, and then rounding them off. The procees may be dis- 
tinctly seen, in its several sta(n*s, in Mayenoe Cathedral. But 
this form of capital was more fully developed by the Normaus, 
with whom it became a marked feature, in the Early Ibi^isli 
capitals a peculiar flower of three or more lobes was used, spread- 
ing from the necking upwards in most graceful forme. In 
Derated and Perpendicular this was abandoned in fkvour of 
more realistic forms of rmmpl^ leaves, enclosing the bell like * 
wreath. In each ityle bold abacus mouldings mere always used* 
whether with or without foliage. 

Carreu (Lat. earola), small chapels or oratories enclosed by seresns $ 
also sometimes tbs rails of the screens themselves ; and sometose 
the separate seaU or pewe for monki near the windows* It wm 
at one time euppoeed that the scrolls on which inscriptions of 
texts, Ac., are formed were called carrels, but this feems a 
mistake. 

Caryatipeb, human female flguree need ae piere. columne, or 
•npporte. Ca/rytUic is applied to the btnnan figure generally 
when need in the manner of Caryatidee. 

Casement, a deep hollow moulding, eometimes filled with foliage, 
and then oallea a V^ette ; also the frame which holds the 1 m 
lights of a quarrel-glazed window. 

Cassoon, or UAiseoN, a deep panel or ooffer in a soffit or oeiling. 
This term is eometimes written in the French form, eaUacn^ eome- 
timee derived directly from the Italian cautme, the augmentative 
of eama, a ebeet or ooffer. 

Cathedral (Ital. duomo, etUUdraie, Fr. ecUhdirale, Oer. Dcm- 
kirehi), the pnncipal church where the bisliop has his seat 
{eatkidra) ae diooeMU. (8se separate article. ) 

Catbetub (Chr. xdArref, a perpendicular line). The ^e of the 
volute is so termed because its position is determined, in an lofiio 
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or Tolnted capital, bj a lint let down from the point in which the 
▼oluta ganeratea. 

OATaiouLUa (Lat a atalk or stem), the inner scroll of the Corinthian 
capital. It is not uncommon, however, to apply this term to the 
larger scrolls or volutes also. 

Caybito (Ital cavaret to dig out), a moulding whose form is a 
simple concave, imt^ending. 

Gbilino (Ital. sojfUo. soppat^t Fr. flafond^ Oer. St/uhen- 

dMke\ that covering of a room which hides the joists of the floor 
above, or the rafters of the roof. Most churches have either open 
roofs, or are groined in stone. At Peterborough and St Albans 
there are very old flat ceilings of boards curiously painted. In 
later times the boarded ceilings, and, in fact, some^ of those of 
plMter, have moulded ribs, locked with bosses at the intersection, 
and are sometimes elaborately carved. In the cloisters at Lincoln, 
the nave and choir at York, the side aisles of the choir at Win- 
chester, the church at Warmington, and several other places, 
there are ceilings formed of oak ribs, filled in at the spandrils 
with narrow thin pieces of board, in exact imitation of stone 
groining. In the Elizabethan and subsequent periods, the ceil- 
ings are enriched with most elaborate ornaments in stucco. (See 
Groined Vaulting.) 

Cells, small monastic houses, generally in the country, belonging 
to large conventual buildings, and intended for change of air for 
the monks, as well as places to reside in to look after the lands, 
vassals, Ac. Thus Tynemouth was a cell to St Albans ; Ashwell, 
Herts, to Westminster Abbey. (See Grange.) Also the small 
sleeping apartments of the monks ; also a small apartment used by 
the an^orite or hermit. 

Chamfer, Ghampfer, or Chaumfer. When the edge or arris of 
any work is out off at an angle of 45° in a small degree, it is said 
to be chamfered ; if to a large scale, it is said to be a canted comer. 
(See Cant. ) The chamfer is much used in medisval work, and is 
sometimes plain, sometimes hollowed out, and sometimes moulded. 

Chamfer Stop. Chamfers sometimes simply run into the arris by 
a plane face ; more commonly they are first stopped by some 
ornament, as by a bead ; they are sometimes terminated by 
trefoils, or cinquefoils, double or single, and in general form very 
pleasing features in mediaeval architecture. 

Chanurl, a place separated from tlie rest of a church by a screen 
(eanoellm). The word is now generally used to signify the choir 
of a small church. 

Chantry (I^at. caiUmriat Fr, charUreriCf Gor. Kantorei)^ a small 
chapel generally built out from a church. They generally contain 
a founder's tomb, and are often endowed places where masses 
might be said for his soul. The officiator, or mass priest, being 
often unconnected with the parochial clergy, the chantiy has 
generally an entrance from the outside. 

Chapel (Lat. and Ital. wpella^ Fr. chapelle^ Ger. JCapelle)f a 
small, detached building used as a substitute for a church in a 
large parish ; an apartment in any large building, a palace, a 
nobleman’s house, an hospital or prison, used for public worship ; 
or an attachevl building running out of and forming part of a large 
church, generally dedicated to different saints, each having its 
own altar, piscina, Ac., and screened off from the body of the 
building. 

Chapitku, the old English name for a Capital. 

Chapter House (Lat. eapUdium^ Ital. eapUolo^ Fr. chapitref Ger. 
KapiUlhaus\ the chamber in which the ohapter or heads of the 
monastic bodies assembled to transact business. They are of 
various forms; some are oblong apartments, as Canterbury, 
Exeter, Chester, Gloucester, Ac. ; some octagonal, as Salisbury, 
Westminster, sVells, Lincoln, Yorl^ Ac. That at Lincoln has ten 
sides, and that at Worcester is circular ; most are groined over, 
and some, as Salisbury, Wells, Lincoln, Worcester, Ac., depend 
on a single alight vaulting shaft for the supjwrt of the massive 
vaulting. Tliis picturesque ])lan is almost exclusively English. 

Charnel Housk (Med. Lat. oamarium, Fr. os8uaire\ a place for 
depositing the bones which might be thrown up in digging graves. 
Sometimes, as at Gloucester, Hythe, and Ripon, it was a portion 
of the crypt ; sometimes, as at Old St Paul's and Worcester 
(both now destroyed), it was a separate building in the church- 
yard ; sometimes chantry chapels were attached to these build- 
inga. M. Violletde-Duo has given two very curious examplea of 
oetttoifwff,— one from Fleurauoe, the other from Faonet. 

Choir (Lat cAorus, Ital. eoro, Fr. ehosur, Ger. CAor, Qld English, 
guere), that part of a church or monastery where the breviary 
•erviM or ** hor» " are chanted. 

OtBOBfUM (Fr. baUiaguinf Ital. baldacchino), a tabernacle or 
vaulted canopy supported on shafts standing over the high altar. 
Gsmse of Canterbury calls every bay of the quire there a oiborium, 
probably because the groining rose and formed a aort of canopy 
over mA bay. 

ClKQWByoiL, a linking or perforation like a flower of five points 
or aa a quatrefoil is of four. The points are eometimes 

in a oirda, as in the lower windows at linooln, and sometimss 
form the ousping of a hsad. 


Clbitbral (Or. xXtt^por, aa ondosed or ahut^ip plaeo)^ 
to a oovered Greek temple, in oontradistiiiotton to 
which derignstes one that is unooversd ; the roof of a clekhnu 
temple completely covers or enclosss it. 

Clerbbtort, Clearstory (Ital. thia/ro jriaao, Fr. elairsootfs, Mm 
itage, Ger. Li^aden), when the middle of the nave of a churoh 
rises sl^ve the aisles and is pierced with windows, the upper stoiy 
is thus called. Sometimes these windows are very email, being 
mere quatrefoils, or spherical triangles. In large buildings, how- 
ever, they are important objects, both for bmuty and utility. 
The window of the clerestories of Norman work, even in lam 
churches, are of less importance than in the later styles. In Early 
English they became larger ; and in the Decorated they are more 
important still, being lengthened aa the triforinm diminiahea. In 
Perpendicular work the latter often disappears altogether, and in 
many later churches, as at Taunton, and many ohurchea in 
Norfolk and Suffolk, the clerestories are close ranges of win- 
dows. 

Oloistbr (Lat Ital. ckiodro^ Fr. doHre^ Ger. Klo&Ur)^ 

an enclosed square, like the atrium of a Roman house, with a walk 
or ambulatory round, sheltered by a roof generally mroined, and 
by tracery windows, which were more or less ^azed. (See 
separate article.) 

Close, the precinct of a cathedral or abbey. Sometimes the walla 
are traceable, but now generally the boundary is only known by 
tradition. 

Coffer, a deep panel in a ceiling. 

Column (Lat. cotumna\ a tapering cylindrical mass, placed vertically 
on a level stylobate, in some oases with a spreading congeries of 
mouldings called a base, and having always at its upper and 
smaller end a dilating mass called a capital. Columns are either 
insulated or attached. They are said to be attached or engaged 
when they form part of a wall, projecting one half or more, but 
not the whole, of their substance. For the columns of different 
styles and orders of architecture, see the general article, tupra. 

Consol or Console, a bracket or truss, generally with scrolls or 
volutes at the two ends, of unequal size and contrasted, but con- 
nected by a flowing line from the back of the upper one to the 
inner convolving face of the lower. 

CoFiNG (Ital. eorofia^ Fr. ehaperon)^ the capping (whence 

the name is probably derived) or covering of a wall. This is of 
stone, weathered to throw off the wet. In Norman times, as far 
as can be judged from the little there is left, it was generally 
plain and flat, and projected over the wall with a throating to form 
a drip. Afterwards it assumed a torus or bowtell at the top, and 
became deeper, and in the Decorated {>eriod there were generally 
several sets*off. The oopings in the late Perpendicular period 
assumed something of the wavy section of the buttress caps, and 
mitred round the sides of the embrasure, as well as the top and 
bottom. 

Corbel (from the low Latin oor6epus, a basket, Ital. menaola, Fr. 
eorbeaUf cul-de^lampet Ger. Kragdein), the name in medis^val 
architecture for a piece of stone jutting out of a wall to carry any 
superincumbent weight. A piece of timber projecting in the same 
way was called a tassel or a bragger. Thus the carved omamenta 
from which the vaulting shafts spring at Lincoln are corbels. 
Norman corbels are generally plain. In the Early English period 
they are sometimes elaborately carved, as at Lincoln above cited, 
and sometimes more simply so, as at Stone. They sometimes 
end with a point apparently growing into the wall, or forming a 
knot, as at Winchester, and often are supported by angels and 
other figures. In the later periods the foliage or omamenta 
resemble those in the capitals. (See Capital.) 

Corbbl Tablb, a projecting cornice or parapet, supported by a 
range of corbels a abort distance apart, which carry a moulding, 
above which is a plain pieoe of projecting wall forming a parapet, 
and covered by a coping. Sometimee small arches are thrown 
across firom corM to corM, to carry the projection. 

Corbie Steps, a Scottish term for the steps formed up the sides of 
the gable by breaking the coping into snort horisontal pieces. 

CoRNioB (Fr. comidUf Ger. JTmns), the projection at the top of a. 
wall finished by a blocking-course, common in classic architecture. 
In Norman times, the wall finished with a corbel table, whi^ 
carried a portion of plain projecting work, which waa finished 
by a coping, and the whole formed a l^pet In Early English 
times the parapet was much the same, but the work was executed 
in a much bettar way, especially the small arches connecting the 
corbels. In the Derated period the corbel table waa nearly 
abandoned, and a laige hollow, with one or two subordinate 
mouldings, substituted ; this wss sometimes filled with the bsU 
flowers, and sometimes with running fQ||6gea. In the Perpen- 
dicular style, the parapet fi^uently did not project beyond the 
wall-line below ; the moulding then became a (mng (though often 
improperly calM a cornice), and was omamentsd a quatrefoil 
or small rosettes set at equal intervals immediatmy under the 
bettlemanta. In many Frmoh examples the moaldM string Is 
veiy bold, and enriohM with folisgs omamenti, 
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<7(iMXii « tm mlM ta Um dwp nrtioal fin* of the fv^feetad 
pert « flit imiUBa betwaea the had'iaonld end the ooTiriag 

Ouvi-->Covziio. The moolding celled the eeretto,— or the eeotk 
iiiTeried|--oii e lei|;e eeele, end not es e mere moulding in the 
oompodtion of a oomioe, is celled e ooye or e ooving. 

CEXiiKUei, e word generally considered to meen an embrasure of 
a battlement, but latterly proved to apply to the whole s^tem of 
defence by battlements. In medisval times no one could ^^crenel- 
late ** a building without special licence from his supreme lord. 
(See Battlement, EMBaAsuBS.) 

Cbbbtiko, an ornamental finish in the wall or ridge of a building, 
which is common on the Continent. An example occurs at 
Exeter Cathedral, the ridge of which is ornamented with a range 
of smtU fleurs-de-lis in leM. 

OfiooKXT (ItaL uneinetlo, Fr. eroehstf erosse, Qer. HdkUin^ KnoUen), 
an ornament running up the sides of gablets, hood-moulds, pin- 
nacles, spires ; generally a winding stem like a creeping plant, 
with flowers or leaves projecting at intervals, and terminating 
in a finial 

Ckop (Ang.-Sax. crop), the top of anything. A word anciently 
used for a Finial, which see. 

Obosh. This religious symbol is almost always placed on the ends 
of gables, the summit of spires, and other conspicuous places of 
old churches. In early times it was generally very plain, often a 
simple cross in a circle, as at Beverley. Sometimes they take the 
form of a light cross orosslet, or a cross in a square. In the 
Decorated and later styles they became richly floriated, and 
assumed an endless vane^ of forms. Of mmonoZ crosses the 
finest examples are the Eleanor crosses, erected by Edward I. 
Of these a few yet remain, one of which has recently been re- 
erected at Charing Gross. Preaching crosses were often set up by 
the wayside as stations for preaching ; the most noted is that in 
front of St Paul's. The finest remaining sepulchral crosses are 
the old elaltoratelv-carved examples founa in Ireland. 

Cross- Aisle, an old name for a transept 

Cboss-Spuinoek, the transverse ribs of a vault 

Crow-Steps. See Corbie Steps 

Crow Stone, the upper stone of a gable ; see also as last 

Crypt (Lat. crypta^ Ital. volto soUerraneOt Fr. crypte^ Oer. Orufi\ 
a vatdted ajuirtnient of greater or less size, usually under the 
choir. (See seiiarate article.) 

Cupola (Ital. cupo^ concave, profound), a spherical or spheroidal 
covering to a building, or to any part of it. 

Cusp (Fr. feuilUt Ital. euxpidc^ Oer. Knopf), the point where the 
foliations of tracery intersect The earliest example of a plain 
cusp is probably that at Pythagoras School, at Crabridge,— ^>f 
an ornamented cusp at Ely Cathedral, where a small roll, with a 
rosette at the end, is formed at the termination of a cusp. In the 
later styles the terminations of the cusps were more richly decor- 
ated ; tney also sometimes terminate not only in leaves or foliages, 
but in rosettes, heads, and other fanciful ornaments. 

Cyclostyle (Gr. sveXot, a circle, and orOXot, a column). A stnio- 
ture composed of a circular range of columns without a core is 
oyolostyltf ; with a core the range would be a peristyle. This 
is the species of edifice called by Vitruvius MonopteraL (See 
Monopteros.) 

Cyma (Or. Kv/Mf a wave), the name of a moulding of vety frequent 
use. It is a simple, waved line, concave at one end and convex 
at the other, like an Italic/. When the concave part is upper- 
most it is called a cyma-recta ; but if the convexity appear aoove, 
and the concavity below, it is then a oyma-reversa. 

Ctmatium. When the crowning moulding of an entablature is of 
the cyma form, it is termed the Cymatium. 

Cyrto-prostyle. An alternation of the Cyrtostyle (g,v . ), but in- 
dicating more clearly than Cyrtostyle does an extemid projec- 
tion. 

Cyrtostyle (Gr. Kvpr^, convex, and srvXor, a column), a circular 
projecting portico. Such are those of the transept entrances to 
St Paul's Cath^ral. 

Dado or Die, the vertical face of an insulated pedestal between the 
base and cornice or surbase. It is extendea also to the similar 
part of idl stereobates which are arranged like pedestals in Boman 
and Italian architecture. 

Dais (Fr. dais, eslrade, ItaL prMla), a part of the floor at 
the end of the medinval hall, raised a step above the rest of the 
building. On this the lord of the mansion dined with his friends 
at the great table, apart from the retainers and servants. In 
mediisval halls there was generally a deep recessed bay window 
at one or at each end of the dais, supposed to be for retirement, 
or greater privacy than the opra hall could afford. In France the 
word is understood as a canopy or hanging over a seat ; probably 
the name was riven from the fact that the seats of great men were 
then surmounted 1^ such An ornament. 

DiQAsrfXB (Or. Mae, ten, and rnfkot, a column), a portico of ten 
oohmiia in front 

Dbntil (Lat dsM, a tooth)i The eqggsd or toothed member^ 
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» tooth it oallad a dentil. ‘ 

Dspiunain Annim or Drop Arohes, those of less pitch tlian the 
equilrieraL 

Dbbion. The plans, elevationB, sectiona, and whatever other draw- 
ings may be neoessaiy (hr an edifice, ewbit the design, the term 
plan haviim a restricted application to a technical portion of the 
design. (&e Plan.) 

Detail. As used by architects, detail means the smaller parts 
into which a composition may be divided. It is applied generally 
to mouldings ana other enrichments, and again to their mlnutisL 

Diameters. The diameters of the lower and upper ends of the 
shaft of a column are called its inferior and suuerior diameters 
respectively; ^e former is the greatest, the latter tlie least 
diameter of the shaft. 

Diaper (Ital. diaspro, Fr. diaspr^ Oer. Oeblumte), a method of 
decorating a wall, panel, stained glass, or any plain surface, by 
covering it with a continuous design of flowers, rosettes, Ac., 
either in squares or lozenges, or some geometrical design resembling 
the pattern of a diapered table-cloth, from which, in fret (drap 
d'Ypres), the name is supposed by some to have b^n deriv^ 

Diastyle (Gr. 6id, through, and srDXot, a column), a spadons 
intoroolumniation, to which three diameters are assigned. (See 
Eustylr.) 

Dipterob (Gr. 6tt, twice, and wrepbr, a wing), a double -wiM^ 
temple. The Orooks are said to have constructed temples with 
two ranges of columns all round, which were called dipteroL A 
portico nroiecting two columns and their interspaces is of dipteral 
or pseuao-diptoral arrangement. 

Discharqino Arch, an arch over the opening of a door or window, 
to discharge or relieve the superincumbent weight from pressing 
on the freestone. 

Distemper. See Fresco. 

Distyle (Gr. dlt, tw ice, and crrOXoi, a column), a iHirtioo of two 
columns. This term is not generally applied to the mere porch 
with two ooluoms, but to describe a portico with two columns in 
antis, 

Dituiolyfh, an interoolumiiiation in the Doric order, of two 
triglyphs. (See Triolypii.) 

Dopeoastylk (Gr. dibbeKo, twelve, and atOXos, a column), a por- 
tico of twelve columns in front. Tlie lower one of the west front 
of St Paul’s Cathedral is of twelve columns, but they are coupled, 
making the arranmsment [^tsendo-dodecastyle. The Chamber of 
DeputiM in Paris has a true dodooastyle. 

Doo-tootii, a favourite enrichment used from the latter part of 
the Norman period to the early i>art of the Decorated. It is in 
the form of a four-leaved flower, the centre of which nrojoots 
and probably was named from its resemblance to the dog-toothed 
violet. 

Dome (Gr. duua, a structure of any kind, Lat. domus, a house or 
temnle), a oui>ola or inverted rup on a building. The application 
of this term to its generally- received purpose is from the Italian 
custom of calling an archiepisoopal church, by way of eminence, 
II duomo, the temnle ; for to one of that rank, the cathedral of 
Florence, the ou[iola was first applied in modem praotioe. The 
Italians themselves never call a cujiola a dome : it is on this side 
of the Alps the application has arisen, from the oiroumstanoe, it 
would appear, that the Italians use the term with reference to 
those structures whose roost distinguishing feature is the cupola, 
tholns, or (as we now call it) dome. (See Cupola.) 

Donjon, the princifial tower of a castle. (See Keep). 

Dormer Beam or Dormant Beam, said to be a tie-beam, but 
more probably, u its name imparts, a sleeper. 

Dormer Window (Fr. lueame, Ital. ahbaino, Oer. Deusf^fsnster), 
a aindow belonging to a room in a roof, which oonsequenUy pro- 
jects from it with a valley gutter on each side. They are arid 
not to be earlier than the 14th oentuiy. In Oarmany there are 
often several rows of dormers, one above the oiLer. In Italian 
Gothic they are very rare ; in fact, the former lMitti unusually 
steep roof, while in the latter country, whtf|Ml1|||lian tile la 
used, the roofs are rather flat 

Dormitory (Fr. dwrtair, Itol. darmiUmc, Otr/'M^gmach), the 

S lace where the monka alept at night It was sometimes one 
>ng room like a barraok, and sometunes divided into a succession 
of small chambers or cells. The dormitory was generally on the 
first floor, and connected with the churen, ao that it was not 
necessary to go out of doors to attend the nocturnal services. In 
the lam booses of the late Perpendicular period, and also in some 
of the Elizabethan, the entire upper stoiy in the roof formed one 
large apartment, eaid to have om a place of exercise in wet 
weather, and also for a dormitoiy for the retainers of the house- 
hold, or thoee of visitors. 

Dossel or Dorsal. See Bkredos. 

Dripstone, the moulding or cornice which acts as a canopy to 
doors and windows. Horizontal running mouldings, are some- 
times oriled tableta, and sometimes dripstones. 

Drop Arches. See Depressed Arches. 
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jftlmm in % eMt1« katp» tp cillpd becanie th* Komin 
Urn kttPr if donjon, and the dungeons or prUons are 
' its loweet etoiy. (See Ksxp.) 

rauomrrm See Babtisan. 

lOXItPcni ((jhr. ixtf'ot, an egg), a moulding of eocentrio ourve, gene- 
ial^ cut (when it is carved) into the torms of eggs and anchors 
altMmatiiig, whence the moulding is called by the name of the 
more conspicuous. It is the same as Ovolo, g.v, 

SUUCXVT, the outline of the design of a Decorated window, on 
which the centres for the tracery are formed. These centres will 
1 ^ be found to fall on points which, in some way or other, will 
be equimultiples of parts of the openings. Before any one can 
draw tracery well, or understand even the principles of its com- 
position, he must much attention to the study of the element 

(^Traobry.) 

Slbvatiox, the front fa^adt^ as the French term it, of a structure, 
a geometncal drawing of the external upright parts of a build* 
ing* 

Bicbraburb, the opening in a battlement between the two raised 
solid portions or merlons, sometimes called a crenelle. (See 
Battlbiient, Crbnellr.) 

EifOBiNTB, a French term for the close or precinct of a cathedral, 
abbey, castle, Ac. 

Entablaturk, or Intablature (Lat tn, upon, and tabula^ a 
tablet) the superimposed horizontal mass in a columnar ordinance, 
which rests upon the tablet or abacus of a column. It is conven- 
tionally composed of three parts, architrave, frieze, and cornice. 
Entail, Entaylb, soulpturea ornaments, generally of rich design, 
most probably derived from the Italian %niagl%o. 

Entasis, the swelling of a column, Ac. In m^isval architecture, 
some spires, particularly those called broach spires," have a 
slight swelling in the sides, but no more than to make them look 
•tmight ; for, from a particular ** deoeptio visus," that which is 
, quite straight, when viewed at a height, looks hollow. 

SPX, the French term for a light hnuil, generally of metal, but 
sometimes of terra-cotta, forming the termination of a pointed 
roof or spire. 

SpiSTYLiUM, or Epistyle (Gr. irl, upon, and arOXos, a column). 
ThU term may with propriety be applied to the whole entabla- 
ture, with which it is synonymous ; but it is restricted in use to 
the architrave or lowest member of the entablature. 

Eboapb, an equivalent for the term Apophyoe, q,v, 

Esoittoreon (Lat. scutum^ Ital, acudot Ft. dctu^m^ Ger. fFappen- 
$ehild)t a term for the shields used on tombs in the spandnls of 
doors or in string-courses. Also the ornamental plates from the 
centre of which door- rings, knockers, Ac., are suspended, or 
which protect the wood of the key-hole from the wear of the key. 
In mediaeval times these were often worked in a very beautiful 
manner. 

Estraue, a French term for a raised platform. (See Dais.) 
EusrYLB (Gr. ed^ well, and vrOAof, a column), a species of inter- 
columniation, to which a proportion of two diameters and a 

S uarter is assigned. This term, together with the others of 
imilar import— pyonostyle, systyle, diastyle, and araeostyle— 
referring to the distances of columns from one another in composi- 
tion, is fVom Vitruvius, who assigns to each the space it is to 
express. It will be seen, however, by reference to them indivi- 
dually, that the words themselves, though perhaps sufficiently 
applicable, convey no idea of an exactly denned space, and by 
reference to the columnar structures of the ancients, that no atten- 
tion was paid by them to such limitations. It follows, then, that 
the proportions assigned to each are purely conventional, and 
may or may not be attended to without vitiating the power of 
applying the terms. Eustyle moans the best or most dutiful 
arrangement; but as the effect of a columnar composition 
depends on many things besides the diameter of the columns, the 
ume proportioned intercolumniation would look well or ill accord- 
ing to those other circumstances, so that the limitation of eustyle 
to two diameters and a quarter is absurd. 

FAqAOE. See Elevation. 

Fa ITS, the French term lor the ridge of a roof. 

FAlTikRB, the ornament running along the ndge of a building. 
(See Orestino). 

Fan Tracery. See Groined Vaulting. 

FaBOJA (Lat a band.) The narrow vertical bands or broad fillets 
into which the architraves of Corinthian and Ionic entablatures 
are divided are called fascin ; and the term is generally applied to 
any limilar member in arohitooture. 
tiATaiBlNO. See Cusp. 

FEBIBItiBLL, properly Fumerbll, a sort of lantern in the ridge of 
a hall (whea the fire waa in the middle of the floor and not m a 
dhbiia^) for the purpoae of letting out the smoke. 
fftNESTBAt, a ftame or ''ohassis," on which oiled paper or thin 
eloth was strained to keep out wind and rain when the windowe 
wei^ npt glased. 

lllAtTORT, a eort of paroloee which enoloeed the feretrum, shrine, 
ar twb, u in Henry YII/s chapel. 
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to the upper edge df a erowning qyato oreavettoi ae 1 
oornioe. The narrow slips or breadttis betweehmt 
thian and Ionic oolumxu are also oalled fillets. I&aediiavPlitolh» 
the fillet ie a small, flat, promoting square, chiefly used to 
rate hollows and rounds, and often found in the outer parte of 
ehafte and bowtells. In this situation the centre fillet has been 
termed a keel, and the two side ones wings ; but apparently this 
is not ancient usage. 

Fxnial (Fr. JUuren)^ the flower or bunch of flowers with which a 
spire, pinnacle, gablet, canopy, Ac., generally terminates. 'Where 
tnere are crockets, the finial generally bears as close a resemblanoe 
at possible to them in point of desi^. They are found in early 
work where there are no crockets. The simplest form more 
resembles a bud about to burst than a flower. They soon 
become more elaborate, as at Lincoln, and still more, ae at West- 
minster and the Hotel Cluny at Paris. Many Perpendicular 
finials are like four crockets bound toother. Almost eveiy 
known example of a finial bju a sort of necking separating it 
from the parts below. (See £pi.) 

Flamboyant, a name applied to the Third Pointed style in France 
(ogive tertiale\ which seems to have been developed from the 
Second, as our Perpendicular was from the Deooratea. The great 
characteristic is, that the element of the tracery flows upwaras in 
lonj; waiy divisions like flames of fire. In most oases, also, every 
divulon has only one cusp on each side, however long the division 
may be. The mouldings seem to be as much inferior to those of 
the preceding period, as our Perpendicular mouldings were to the 
Early EngliA, a fact which seems to show that the decadence of 
Gothic architecture was not confined to one country. 

FLkoRE (Ital. aguglia\ a general term in French architecture for a 
spire, but more particularly used for the small slender erection 
rising from the intersection of the nave and transepts in cathedrals 
and large churches, and carrying the sanotus bell. 

Flute, a concave channel. Columns whose shafts are channelled 
are said to be fluted, and the flutes are collectively called flutings. 

Foliation. See Cusp. 

Font, the vessel used in the rite of baptism. The earliest extant 
is supposed to be that in which Constantine is said to have been 
baptised ; this is a porphyry labrum from a Roman bath. Those 
in the baptisteries in Italy are all large, and were intended for 
immersion ; as time went on, they seem to have become smaller. 
What they were in Saxon times is uncertain, though it is not 
improbable that some of the plain examples, called Norman, may 
have been of earlier date. Norman fonts are sometimes mere 
plain, hollow cylinders, generally a little smaller below than 
above ; others are massive squares^ supported on a thick stem, 
rouud which sometimes there are smaller shafts. In the Early 
English this form is still pursued, and the shafts are detached ; 
sometimes, however, they are hexagonal and octagonal, and in 
this and the later styles assume the form of a vessel on a stem. 
Norman fonts have frequently curious carvings on them, ap- 
proaching the CTotesque; in later times the foliages, Ac., 
partook absolutmy of the character of those used in other archi- 
tectural details of their respective periods. The font is usnally 
placed close to a pillar near the entrance, generally that nearest 
out one to the tower in the south arcade, or, in larm buildings, 
in the middle of the nave opposite the entrance porw, and some- 
times in a separate buildinu. (See Baptistery.) 

Foot-Stall, a word supposed to be a literal translation ofptAis- 
stof, or pedestal, the lower part of a pier. (See Babe, Patik.) 

Formbrbt, the half ribs against the walls in a groined oeilmg. 

Fratbry, Fratbr House, supposed to be the hall where the fi^ars 
met for dinner or other puxpoees ; the same as rgfeciory among 
the monks. 

FrbE'BTone (Ft. pwrre de tatlle, Ital. pietra moUe), stone used for 
mouldings, traoery, and other work required to be executed with 
the ohism. The oolitic stones are generally ao called, although in 
some countries, the soft sandstones are ao used, and in some 
churches an indurated chalk called olunch is employed for inter- 
nal lining and for oarvine. 

Fresco, the method of punting on a wall while the plastering is 
wet. The colour penetrates throng the materid, which therefm 
will bear rubbii^ or cleaning to mmost any extent The timas- 
parenoy, the ohisroiouro, and lucidity, to well as force, which 
can be obtained by this method, cahnto be tonoeivad unless the 
iVesooes of Fra Angelioo or Raflaelle are htadlbd. The word, 
however, is often apjflisd improperly to menM delineations 
in ancient ohurches, which are only paintei3^|Niie surflme in 
distemper or body colour, mixed aith size orwMs of ogg, whi^ 
gives tnem sn opaque efleot 

Friese (Ital. fregio, from the Lat Phrygumdua, enriched or em- 
broidered), that portion of an entablatore between the oomloe 
above and the architrave below. It derives its name Ihan being 
the recipient of the eoulptured enriehmente either of Ibliege or 
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Oailb, tometlmei Goffil (Fr. pignpn, Itil. oo^moi Ger. (7i«6e0« 
When n roof ie not hippM or returned on itedf mt the endi, iti 
•nde we itopped by cwtying up the wello under them in the 
trUngulw form of the root it&t This ii oslled the gable, or, in 
tilt ease of the ornamental and ornamented gable, the pediment. 
Of couTM gables follow the angles of the slope of the roof, and 
differ in the various s^les. In Norman work they are gmerally 
about half pitch ; in &rly English, seldom less than equilateral, 
and often more. In Deooratea work they become lower, and still 
more so in the Perpendicular style. In all important buildingi 
the^ are finished idth copings or parapets. In early times the 
copings were nearly flat. In the later styles gables are often 
surmounted with battlements, or enriched with crockets ; they 
are also often panelled or prorated, sometimes very riohlv. The 
gables in eoclesiastioal buildings are mostly terminatea with a 
cross ; in others, by a finial or pinnacle. In later times the 
parapets or copings were broken into a sort of steps, called 
corbie dope. In buildings of less pretension, the tiles or other 
roof covering passed over the firont of the wall, which then, 
of course, had no oopinm In this case the outer pair of rafters 
were concealed by moulded or carved verge boards. (See Battle- 
KENT. Ck)piNG, Corbie Steps, Parapet, Yeroe Board, ^.) 

Gable Window, a term sometimes applied to the large window 
under a gable, but more properly to the windows in the gable 
itself. 

Gabled Towers, those which are finished with gables instead of 
parapets, as at Sompting. Jilany of the German Bomanesque 
towers are gabled. 

Gablets, trian^lar terminations to buttresses, much in use in the 
Early English and Decorated periods, after which the buttresses 
generally terminate in pinnacles. The Early Eimlish gablets are 
generally plain, and vetr sharp in pitch. In the Decorated period 
they are often enriched with panelling and crockets. They are 
sometimes finished with small crosses, but oftener with finials. 

Galilee. This name is said to be derived from the Scriptural 
expression, ** Galilee of the Gentiles.’* Galileos are supposed to 
have been used sometimes as courts of law, but cluefly for 

B mitents not yet admitted to the body of the church. At 
urham the ^lilep is a chapel at the main entrance into the nave. 
Gallery, any long nassage looking down into another part of a 
building, or into the court outside. In like manner, any stage 
erected to cany a rood or an organ, or to receive spectators, was 
latterly called a gallery, though originally a loft In later times 
the name was given to any veiy long rooms, particularly those 
intended for purposes of state. (See Lorr, Triforiuu.) 
Gargoyle or Gurgoyle (Fr. gargomtle^ canon, lanoewr^ Ital. 
docda di arondOj Ger. Atuguee^ the carved termination to a 
spout which conveyed away the water from the gutters, supposed 
to be called so from the gurgling noise made bv the water passing 
through it. Gargoyles are mostly grotesque figures. 
Carretting, properly Galletting, from gallet, a small piece of 
stone chippM off by the chisel A method of protecting the 
mortar joints in rough walls by sticking in chips of stone while 
the mortar is wet 

Gate-house, a building forming the entrance to a town, the door 
of an abbey, or the enceinte of a castle or other important edifice, 
^ey generally had a large gateway protected by a gate, and also 
a portsullis, over which were battlemented paraph with holes 
(machicolations) for throwingdowndarts, melted Im, or hot sand, 
on the beeiegera. Gatehouses always had a lodge, with apart- 
ments for the porter, and g^rd-rooms for the soldiers ; and 
generally rooms over for the officers, and often places for prisoners 
beneath. are sometimes open in the rear, os at Cooling 

C^e, aUd often have doors with portcullises, Ac., on both sides, 
in ease the enemy should scale the walls, and attack them both 
in fircmtand rear. In thiscase, the space between, on the ground 
floor, was generally groined over, witli holes for missile weapons. 
Oltfh, a vwtioal channel in a fnese. (See Triolyph.) 

Gradixo (Ital. dinL of grasftts, a step). Architects frequently apply 
Ae plnnJ of this term, gradini^ to sndh series of great steps as are 
found at the mausoleum at Halicamassus. 

Gravor, a word derived from the French, signitying a large bam 
or granary. Thty were usually long bnildings with high wooden 
Toon, sometimee divided by posts or columns into a sort of nave 
and aisles, and with walls strongly but t ressed. In England the 
term is applied not only to the bams, but to the whole of the 
, boildlnge which formea the detached farms belonging to the 

in meet eaaee there wae a chapel eitnerlnblQded 

^ these or steading apart as a separate eaifice. 

^ aftenoh term for an ornament at the anries of the base of 
ftOuB, ter whiph we have no proper eqmvalent It first 
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GI^I, thd tDQn ymtk temtittg the ensloitare eoreen to a chapel, or 
the pK)teoring railing tea tomb or enrine; inoreocomonly found 
in iWee thmi in England. Onr beat ezanrple, ptrhape, is that 
round the tomb of Qinen Eleanor in WestmfuBter Abbey. They 
are of wrought iroik, ornamented by the swage and punch, and put 
togeteer riSbor hg rivets or clips. 

Groin, by >ome described as the line of intersection of two vaults 
where mey oroas each other, which others call the oroin poied; by 
others the curved section or spandril of such vaulting u called a 
groin, and Ity others the whole extern of vaulting ia so named. 

Groin Arch (Fr. are doMeau), the oroas rib in the^)oterd<HtylM of 
groining, pawing at right angles from wall to wall, and mviding 
the vamt into bays or iraviea. 

Groin Ceiling, a ceiling to a building composed of oak ribs, the 
> spandrili of which are filled in with narrow, thin alipe of wood. 
There are several in England ; one at the Early Englim church at 
Warmington, and one at Winoheetar Cathedral, exactly Msembl- 
ing those of stone. 

Groin Centering. In groining without ribs, the whole snrfaoe ia 
supported by centering during the erection of the vaiUting. In 
ribbed work tlie stone ribe only are supported by timbw ribs 
during the progress of the work, any light stuff being need while 
filling in the apandrils. 

Groin Point, the name given by workmen to the arris or line of 
intersection of one vault with another where there are no ribs. 

Groin Rib (Fr. nerf d*arite^ Ital. eodolot Ger. Mippe), the rib 
which conceals the groin point or joints, where tne spandr^ 
intersect 

Groined Vaulting (Lat fornix^ tedvdo^ Fr. voiU d'arHe^ Ital. 
fomice)^ the system of covering a building with stone vaults which 
oroas and intersect each other, as oppoi^ to the barrel vaulting 
{voUte de hereeau\ or series of arches placed side by side. The 
earliest mins are plain, without auy ribs, except occasionally a 
sort of iride band from wall to wall, to strengthen the construction. 
In later Norman times ribs were added on the line of intersection 
of the Bpandrila, orosaing each other, and having a boas aa a key 
common to both ; these riba the French autbora call nerfi eti 
onve, Tlieir introduction, however, cauaed an entire change ia 
tne ayatem of vaulting ; instead of arches of uniform thioknesa 
and gieat weight, these riba were fiiat put up as the main con- 
struction, andapandrils {rempliaeage) of the lightest and thinnest 
possible material placed ui)on them, the haunches only being 
loaded sufficiently to counterbalance the pressure from the crown. 
Shortly after, half ribs aninst the walls (formeftte) were intro- 
duced to carry the spandrils without cutting into the waJling, 
and to add to the appearance. The work was now not treated is 
continued vaulting, but as divided into days (trav4ee\ and it was 
formed by keeping up the ogive or intersecting ribs and their 
bosses ; a sort of construction having some affinity to the dome 
was formed, which added much to the strength of the groining. 
Of course the top of the soffit or ridge of the vault was not hori- 
zontal, but rose from the level of the top of the formeret-rib to 
the boea and fell again ; but this could not be perceived from 
below. As this system of construction got more into use, and as 
the vaults were required to be of greater span and of higher pitch, 
the spandrils became larger, and wanted more support To ^ve 
this another set of ribs was introduced, passing from the springeis 
of the ogive ribs, and going to about half-way between these and 
the ogive, and meeting on the ridge of the vault ; these inter- 
mediate ribs are called by the French tiereerons^ and began to 
come into use in the transition from Early English to Deooiated. 
About the same period a system of vaulting came into use called 
h/expaHUty from the fact that every bay is divided into six oom- 
partments instead of four. It was invented to cover the naves of 
churches of unusual width. The filling of the snatidrils in this 
style ie very peculiar ; and, where the different oomfMurtnwnls 
meet at the ridge, some pieces of harder stone have been used, 
which have rather a pleaAag effect. The arches against tbs widl 
being of smaller span than the main arches, eanse^thB centre 
springers to be perpendicular and parallel for somAli^b^ and 
the spandrils themselves are very hollow. As styles inrqgiessed, 
and the desire for greater richness increased, anotbi'r series of ribe, 
called lieroMy was introduced ; these passed orose-ways from the 
ogivee to the ^isnesroiif, and thenoe to the dovhleauxy dividing the 
^Nuidrils nearly horizontally. These various systems inorsMed 
in the Peipenaicular period, so that the vaults were quite a net- 
work of ribe, and led at last to the Tudor, or, as it is called by 
many, fan taraeery vanltinm In this system the ribe ere no pert 
of the real oonstrnotion, out are merely carved upon the vons- 
eoirs, wbteb form the actual vaultbag. Fan Traced ie so called 
becaoee the ribe radiate from the springers, and spread out like 
the stidks of a (an. These later metboos are not strictly mins, 
for the pendentivee are not square on plan, but circular, and there 
is thersrare no arris intersection or Groin Point (which seel 

OaoniB, WiXAB, or Undeepitch. When the main longitudinal 
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tiolfe of ony groinliig is hkhar than the cross or transTorae Tmlts 
wldoh nm from the win£ws, the system of vanity is called 
niideridtoh groining, or, as teroMd the workmen, Welsh groin* 
Ing. A very fine example is at St George's Chapel, Windsw. 

OfeOOVD Table. Bee Base of a Wall. 

OiriLLOOHB or Guillochos (Gr. yww, a member, and X^xof, a snare), 
an toterlaoed omameut like network, used moat fr^uently to 
enrich the torus. 

OUTTJB (Lat* drojis). The small cylindrical drops used to enrich 
the mutules and regul» of the Doric entablature are so called. 

OuTTEB, the channel for carrying off rain-water. The meduBval 
gutters differed little from others, except that they are often 
hollows sunk in the top of stone cornices, in which case they are 
generally called chawMla in English, and chHuawc in French. 

Haoioboops, a term derived from the Greek, improMrly used to 
describe certain oblique openings in the xnediaval nuildings for 
the purpose of seeing the utar. (See Squint.) 

Hall (Fr. sotf/e, safon, Ital. sofa, saZoTie, Qer. 8aal\ the princi* 
pal apartment in the large dw^ellings of the Middle Ages used for 
the purposes of receptions, feasts, &c. In the Norman castle the 
hall was generally in the keep above the ground floor, where 
the retainers lived, the basement being devoted to stores and 
dungeons for confining prisoners. Later halls, indeed some 
Norman halls (not in castles), are generally on the ground floor, 
as at Westminster, approached by a porch either at the end, as 
in this last example, or at the side, as at Guildhall, London, 
having at one end a raised Dais (which see) or Estrade. The 
roofs are generally open, and more or less ornamented. In the 
middle of these was an o^ieninjj; to let out the smoke (see Louvre, 
Fbmeebll), though in later times the halls have large chimney 
places with funnels or chimney shafts for this purpose. At this 
period there wore usually two deeply recessea bay windows at 
each end of the dais, and doors leading into the withdrawing- 
rooms or the ladies* apartments ; they are also generally wain- 
scoted with oak, in small panels, to the height of five or six feet, 
the panels often being enriched. Westmiubter Hall was origi- 
nally divided into three parts, like a nave and side aisles, as are 
some on the Continent 

Helix (Gr. a wreath or ringlety, used synonymously with 
Caulioulus, g.v. Its plural is Helices. 

Herrino-Bone Work, bricks or other materials arranged diagon- 
ally in building. 

Hsxastvle (Gr. six, and erOXor, a column). A portico of six 
columns in front is of this description. Most of the churches in 
London which have porticoes have hexaprostyles. 

High Altar, the prinoi]»al altar in a cathedral or church. Where 
there is a second, it is generally at the end of the choir or 
chancel, not in the Lady Chapel. At St Albans it stood at the 
end of the nave, close to the choir screen. 

Hip- Knob, the finial on the hip of a roof, or between the barge 
boards of a gable. 

Hood-Mould, a word used to signify the dripstone or label over a 
window or door opening, whether inside or out, but it seems 
more properly to be ajiplied to the mouldings at the arris of the 
arch at the inner side of such opening. Sometimes these assume 
the form of a label, and have jamb-shafts. Frequently the soffit 
is slightly hollowed and finishes with an arris. (See Dripstone, 
Label. ) 

Hotel DE Yille (Ital. hroleUOt palazzo^ commt^na^), the town-hall 
or guild-hall, in France, Germany, and Northern Italy. The build- 
ing in general serves for the administration of justice, the receipt 
of town dues, the regulation of markets, the residence of magis- 
trates, barracks for TX)lioo, prisons, and all other fiscal purposes. 
As may be imaginoa, they differ very much in different towns, 
but they have almost invariably attached to them, or closely 
adiaoent, a large clock-tower {(effroi), containing one or more 
bells, for calling the people together on special occasions. 

Hotel Dieu (Fr. inaiaon dUu, Ital. ospedale^ U $pedale\ the name 
for an hospital in modi«val times. In England there are but 
few remains of these buildings, one of which is at Dover ; abroad 
there are many. The most celebrated is the one at Angers, 
described by Parker. They do not seem to differ much in 
arrai^ment of plan from those in modem days — the accommoda- 
tion tor the chaplain, medicine, nurses, stores, Ac. , being much 
the same in all ages, except that in some of the earlier, instead of 
the sick being placed in long wards like galleries, as is now done, 
they occupied large buildings, with naves and side aisles like 
ohimohes. The iWer is referred to the works of Parker, 
VioUet-le-Duo, and Verdier and Cattois, for fiirther details. 

HTPyETHRoa (Gr. ^r6, under, and the air), a temple open 
to the air, or uncovered. The term may be the more easily unaer- 
•teod by suppoaing the roof removed from over the nave of a 
ohuroh in which oolumna or piera go up from the floor to the 
oanittg , leaving the aisles still covert. 

BrpooEA (Or. i^o, under, and the earth), oonstruotions under 
the surmoe of the earth, or in the sides of a hill or mountain. 

Htfoteaorbliux (Or. under, and rpdxifXot, the neck), the 
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ora ohminel or groove, and eometimie of more than one. 

IcHNoauAPHY (Gr. ()crof, a footstep or tmok, and 7^a#fb* descrip- 
tion or representation), the drawing of a plan, or reppuentation 
of the site of an object on a horixontal niime. 

Impost, a term in olam architecture for the horizontd mouldings 
of piers or pilasters, from the top of which the arohivolts or 
mouldings which go round the arch spriim. The word is scarcely 
applicable to mediaeval arohiteoture, as, the mouldings in general 
spring from the capital of a shaft, or ftom a corbel ; or they oon- 
tinue without breaKing down to the base, or till they arc stopped 
by a chamfer or a regular base moulding, or they die into a plain 
shaft, or at any rate one of different section. 

Interoolumniation, the distance from column to column, the 
clear space between columns. 

Interlaced Arches, arches where one passes over two openings, 
and they consequently out or intersect each other. 

Iron Work, in medueval arohiteoture, as an ornament is chiefly 
confined to the hinges, Ao., of doors and of ohuroh chests, Ac. 
Specimens of Norman iron work are very rare. Early English 
specimens are numerous, and very elaborate. In some instanoea 
not only do the hingea become a moss of scroll work, but the 
surface of the doors is oovered by similar ornaments. In both 
these periods the design evidently partakes of the feeling exhibited 
in the stone or wood carving. In the Decorated period the scroll 
work is more graceful, and, like the foliage oi the time, more 
naturaL As styles progress^, there was a greater desire that the 
framing of the doors should be richer, and the ledges were cham- 
fered or raised, then panelled, and at last the doors became a mass 
of scroll panelling. This, of course, interfered with the design of 
the hinges, the ornamentation of which gradually became un- 
usual. In almost all styles the smaller ana less important doors 
had merelv plain strap hinges, terminating in a few bent scrolls, 
and latterly in fleura-de-lU^ Escutcheon and ring handles, and 
the other furniture, partook more or less of the character of the 
time. On the Continent the knockers are very elaborate. At idl 
periods doors have been ornamented with nails having projecting 
heads, sometimes square, sometimes polygonal, and sometimes 
ornamented with roses, Ac. The iron work of windows is gene- 
rally plain, and the ornament confined to Bimple/ettr-ife-/isheads 
to the stanchions. The iron work of screens enclosing tombs and 
chapels is noticed under Grille, q,v. 

Jamb, the side-post or lining of a doorway or other aperture. The 
jambs of a window outside the frame are called Reveals. 

Jamb-Shaft. Small shafts to doors and windows with caps and 
bases ; when in the inside arris of the jamb of a window they are 
sometimes called Esconsons. 

Jambette, a French term for the upright ashlar piece between the 
inside of the plate and the rafters. 

Jure, one of the names of the ambo or reading desk in the early 
Ohristian church. In later times, a term especially applied to the 
rood-loft or gallery over the screen, whence the words **Jube, 
Domine, benedioere,” Ao., were read. 

Kebl-Mouldino, a round on which there is a small fillet, somewhat 
like the keel of a ship. It is common in the Early English and 
Deoorated stales. 

Keep (Fr. donjon)^ the inmost and strongest part of a mediieval 
oastle, answer!]^ to the oitadel of modem times. The arrange- 
ment is said to have oi^nated with Oundulf, the celebrated 
bishop of Rochester. l%e Norman keep is generally a very 
massive square tower, the basement or stories paruy below 
ground being used for stores and prisons. The main stoiy is 
generally a great deal above ground level, with a projecting 
entrance, approached by a flight of steps and drawbridj^ Thia 
floor is generally supposed tonave been the guard-room or place 
for the soldiery ; above this was the hall, which graerally extended 
over the whole area of the building, and ia sometimes separated by 
columns; above this are other apartaiantB for the residents. 
There are winding stairoases in the anglea of the boildingi, and 
passages and small ohamben in the thioknesB of the walls. The 
keep was intend«*d for the last refuge, in case the outworks were 
scaled and the other buildings stormed. There is generally a well 
in a mediceval keep, ingenioualy oonoealed in the thickness of a 
wall, or in a pillar. The moot eelehrated of Norman times are 
the White Tower in London, the castles at Roohester, Arundel, and 
Newcastle, Castle Hedin^m, Aa The keqi^was often oireular, 
as at Conisborough and Windsor. 

Key-Stone, in olassie architecture, the areh, 

often ornamented with carving. In Poiiitija wrralteottm there Is 
often no key-stone. For those to grmnM arches, see Boss. 

Knob, Knot, the buneh of flowers carved on a Corbel, or on a 
Boss. 

Label, the outer pr^eoting monlding over doors, windows, srobss, 
Ao., sometimes callsd Drijpatiom or ITsslW w Bo§d~ 

Mauid, The former terms teem sosroelyspplksble, as this monk!- 
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a s* dittt ISraiid ittid* t bufldiagwlMr* no fiiii oMld eom*. 

eonaiqtmtlj tiktr* i* oo dri^ Tb* ktttr term i* d<i*rib*a 
imdtr Uooi»-lloiirL». In Nonnui tim** th* l*b*l fnqnsntly did 
not projtot at all, and wbfn it did it wai rm littk and fonn*d 
partof th* *eri**of aroh mouldings. In thaSarly Sngliidi *tjl«s 
th*y w*r* not v«iy largo, nometim** slightly nndercnt, somotima* 
deeply, sometime* a quarter round with chamfer, and rery fre- 
quently a **roll*' or ** scroll moulding," so called because it 
resembles the part of a scroll where the edge laps over the body 
of the roll. Labels generally resemble the string-oonraes of the 
mriods, and, in fact, often return horisontally and form strinn. 
They ire less common in Continental architecture than in Engliui. 
(See Dripstone, Hood-Mould, Strino-Coubseb.) 

Label Terminations, carvings on which the labels terminated near 
the springing of the windows. In Norman times these were fte- 
nuently grotkoue heads of fish, birds. Itc., and sometimeB stiff 
foliage, as at Sboreham. In the Early English and Decorated 
perils they are often elegant knots of flowers, or heads of kings, 
queens, bishops, and other persons supposed to be the founders of 
cnurches. In the Perpendicular period they often finished with a 
short, square mitred return or knee, and the foliages are generally 
leaves of square or octagonal form. 

Lacunar (Lat ), a panelled or coffered ceiling or sofllt The panels 
or cassoons of a ceiling are by Vitruvius called lacunarm. 
Lantern (Lat. laUrfu^^ a turret raised above a roof or tower, 
and very much pierced, the better to transmit light. In modern 
practice this term is generally applied to any raised part in a roof 
or ceiling containing vertical windows, but covered in hori- 
Eontally. The name was also often applied to the hmvre or 
/emereil on a roof to carry off the smoke ; sometimes, too, to the 
open constructions at the top of towers, as at Ely Cathedral, 
Boston in Lincolnshire, probably because lights were placed in 
them at night to serve as beacons. 

Lanterns of the Dead, curious small slender towers, found chiefly 
in the centre and west of France, having apertures at the top, 
where a light was exhibited at night to mark the place of a 
cemetery. Some have supposed that the round towers in Ireland 
may have served for this purpose. 

Lavabo (Fr. /anoir, Ital. lavatoio), the lavatory for washing hands, 
generally erected in the cloisters of monasteries. Those at Glou- 
cester, ]^orwich, and Lincoln are best known. A very curious 
one at Fontenay, surrounding a pillar, is given by Violletde-Duo. 
In general it is a sort of trough, and u some places has an almery 
for towels, &c. 

Lioh Gate, a covered gate at the entrance of a cemetery, under the 
shelter of which the mourners rested with the corpse, while the 
procession of the clergy came to meet them. There is a very fine 
one at Ashwell, Herts. 

Liernk Rib, a rib crossing nearly horizontally from the ogive ribs 
to the tiercerons or the arcs dcuhUavXf or forming patterns in 
fan and stellar vaulting. (See Groined Vaulting.) 

Lip Mould, a moulding of the Perpendicular period like a hanging 
lip. 

Loft, the highest room in a house, particularly if in the roof ; also 
a galleiy raised up in a church to contain the rood, the organ, or 
singers. 

Loop Hole (Fr. arckiirt^ meuririh^ IU\, feritoia\ an opening in 
the wall of a building, very narrow on the outside, and splayed 
within, from which arrows or darts might be discharged on an 
enemy. They are often in the form of a cross, and generally have 
round holes at the ends. (SeeOYLETS.) 

Louvre, a lantern upon the roof of a hall for the passage of the 
smoke, when the fire was made on the pavement tn the middle. 
(See Femerbi.l, Lantern.) 

Lucarne, a French term for a garret window ; also used to signify 
tile lights or small windows in spires. 

Luffers (probably the same as Louvres), pieces of board, slate, or 
stone, plaoed slanting so as to exclude the rain, but to allow the 
passage of smoke, the sound of bells, Ac. 

Lunette, the French term for the circular opening in the groining 
of the lower stories of towers through which the bells are drawn 
up. 

Machicolation (Fr. ptaekieoulti), an opening between a wall and a 
parapet, formed by corbelling over the latter, so that the defen- 
ders of the building might throw down dark stones, and some- 
times hot send, melted Teed, Ac., upon their assailants below. 
Manor House, the reeidenoe of the suzerain or lord of the manor ; 
in France the central tower or keep of a castle is often called the 
manair, (See Keep.) 

Merlon, the solid part of a parapet between the embrasures of a 
battlement, sometimes pierced 1^ loop-holes. 

Metope (Or. /usTdew* * middle space), the square recess between 
the triglyphs in a Doric friese. It is sometimes ocenpisd by 
sculptures. 

JjtoBANiNE (ItaL msmufno, dim. of mssm, the middle), a low 
^Pkory between two lofty ones. It Is called by the French entresol, 
or inter-story. 


Mmam (Oer. iftbudir), proWbly a somption of monasterium*— 
the large chuioh attacmAi to any sceleslastieal ftmtemity. If the 
latter be presided over by a bishop, it is geaetilly esllsd a GMe- 
dmi; if Dv an abbot, an AlMey; if by a prior, % Priory. 

MiaBRBRE (Fr. misAiooftie, Ital. prddiUa), a seat in a stall of a 
large church made to turn up and afford su^rt to a person in 
a position between sitting and standing. The under side is 
generally carved with some ornament, and very often with strange 
grotesque figures and oarioatures of different persons. (See Stall.) 

Mitre. A moulding returned upon itself at right angles is said to 
mitre. In Joinery the ends of any two pieces of wood of corre- 
sponding form out off at 46* neoesMuily abut upon one another so 
as to form a right angle, and are said to mitre. » 

MoDiLLioN (Lat moduluif a measure of proportion), so called 
because of its arrangement in regulated distances, tbs enriched 
block or horizontal bracket generally found under the comics of 
the Corinthian entablature. Less ornamented, it is sometimsa 
used in the Ionic. (See also Mutule.) 

Module (Lat modu/as, from modui, a measure or rule). This is 
a term which has been generally used by architects in determining 
the relative proportions of the various parts of a columnar ordi- 
nance. The semidiameter of the column at its base is the module, 
which beinff divided into thirty parts called minutes, any part of 
the compomtion is said to be of so many modules and minutes, 
or minutes alone, in height, breadth, or projection. The whole 
diameter is now generally preferred as a module, it being a better 
rule of proportion than its half. 

Monastery, a set of buildings adapted for the reception of any of 
the various orders of monks, the different parts of which are de- 
scribed in the separate article Abbey. 

Monopteroh (Gr. ^141^01, one, or single, and irrtp4r, a wing). 
This term is used by Vitruvius to describe a temple composed of 
a circular range of columns supporting a tholus, cupola, or dome, 
but without walla (See Peripi'EROS.) Such an edifice would 
be more correctly designated as Oyclostylar. (See Cyolosttle.) 

Monotrjolyfu (Gr. /Adeot, one, or single, and Triqlyph, q,v,) The 
iiitercolumniations of the Doric order are determined by the 
number of triglyphs which intervene instead of the number of 
diameters of the column as in other cases ; and this term desig- 
nates the ordinary intercolumniation of one triglvph. 

Monument, a name given to a tomb, particularly to those fins 
structures recessed in the walls of niediseval churches. 

Mohaio (Lat. opu 8 munvunif Ital. mumicot Fr. momiguc), 
pictorial representations, or ornaments iormed of small pieces of 
stone, marble, or enamel of various colours. In Roman houses 
the floors are often entirely of mosaic, the pieces being cubical. 
There are several fine specimens in Westminster Abbey, parti- 
cularly the pavement of the choir. 

Moulding (Lat. modulus, Ital. modanalura, Fr. moulurs, Ger. 
Simswerk). When any work is wrought into long regular ohui- 
Dels or projections, forming curves or rounds, hollows, Ac., it is 
said to be moulded, and each separate member is called a mould* 
ing In mediteval architecture the principal mouldings are those 
of the arches, doors, windows, piers, Ac. The remains of Baxon 
work are so few, that we can tell but little about these mouldings. 
The arches have sometimes a simple rib on them, sometimsa are 
chamfered, and sometimes are quite plain. Earlv Norman work is 
much the same. Bv degrees, however, the anises were finished 
by a round or bowtell. Later, hollows and rounds together became 
common, and the arches were set back one behind another, each 
being fr^uently supported by a jamb-shaft or column, though 
very often the arch mouldings continued down the iambs without 
any break. In the Early English style, the monlaings, for soms 
time, like those of the preceding |ienod, formed groups set back 
in squares ; they are smaller, lighter, more graceful, and frequently 
very deeply undercut. The scroll moulding is also common. 
Smiill fillets now became very ftvanent in the outer parts of the 
rounds. This has often been called the ksel monlding, from its 
resemblance in section to the bottom of a ship : sometimes also 
it has a peculiar hollow on each side like two wings. Later in 
the Decorated style the mouldings are more varied in des^, 
though hollows and rounds still prevail The nndsreutting is not 
so de^ fillets abound, ogees are mors fteqnent, and the imos 
mould, double ogee, or double ressaunt, is often seen. In many 
places the strinn and labels are a round, the lower half of which 
Is cut off by a ]^alD chamfer. The mouldings in the later styles 
in some degree reeemble thoee of the Decorated, flsttened and 
extended ; they run more into one another, having fewer fillets, 
and boiDg as it were less grouped. One of the princljial features 
of the ebann is the snbstitutmn of one, or perhaps two (seldom 
more), very large hollows in the set of mouldings. These bolloUrs 
are neither circular nor elliptical, bnt obovate, like an egg eat 
aeroes, so that one-half is laf|^ than the other. The brace mould 
also has a small bead, where the two ogees meet Another sort of 
moulding, which has been called a lip mould, is common in para- 
pets, bases, and wsathsiings. For the ancient monldingt see tbs 
gensml srttels, supm. 
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iMwrariMi OtiTAlCBirnR). The Stxon ind esrij Konnfta moM* 
ligi lb ttiit eteto to h*?e been mooh enriched, bat the eomplete 
i^ltbr atjrlee of Norman are remarkable for a proAudon of orna- 
tttftitotbii, the moit naaal of which ie what ia called the sig-iag- 
Thb aeene to be to Norman architecture what the meander or 
Ibt waa to the Greolan ; but it waa probably derived from the 
Cknona, ae it ie very frequently found in their pottery. Bezanta, 
^oatrefoila, lozenges, crescents, billets, heads of nails, are very 
oommon ornaments ; besides these, battlements, cables, large 
fopes, round which smaller ropes are turned, or, as our sailors say, 
•‘wormed,’* scallops, pellets, chains, a sort of conical barrels, 
quaint stiif foliages, beaks of birds, heads of fish, ornaments of 
mmost every oonoeivable kind, are sculptured in Norman mould* 
itfgs ; and they are used in such profusion as has been attempted 
in no other style. The decorations on Early English mouldings 
are chiefly the dog-tooth, which is one of the great characteristics 
of this style, though it is to be found in the Transition Norman. 

It is generally placed in a deep hollow between two projecting 
mouldings, the dark shadow in the hollow contrasting in a very 
beautifulway with the light in these mouldings. In this period and 
in the next the tympanum over doorways, particularly if they are 
doable doors, is highly ornamented. Those of the Decorated 
period resemble the former, except that the foliage is more natural, 
and the dog-tooth gives way to the ball-fiiower. Some of the 
hollows also are ornamented with rosettes set at intervals, which 
are sometimes connected by a running tendril, as the ball-flowers 
are frequently. Some very pleasing leaf-like ornaments in the 
labels of windows are often found in Continental architecture. 
In the Pernendicttlar period the mouldings are ornamented very 
frequently oy square four-leaved flowers set at intervals, but the 
two characteristic ornaments of the time are rnnning patterns of 
vine leaves, tendrils, and grapes in the hollows, which by old 
writers are called “vignettes in easements,” and upright stiff 
leaves, generally called the Tudor leaf. On the Continent mould- 
ings partook much of the same character. 

liVLLiON, Mitnion, often corrupted into munting^ mon/yal (Fr. 
nmsattt Ital. regolo, Ger. FensUrpfoaU). The perpendicular 
pieces of stone, sometimes like columns, sometimes like slender 
piers, which divide the bays or lights of windows or screen work 
from each other. In all styles, in less important work, the 
mullions are often simply plain chamfered, and more commonly 
have a vary flat hollow on each side. In larger building 
there is often a bead or bowtell on the edge, and often a 
single very small column with a capital ; these are more frequent 
in foreign work than in English. Instead of the bowtell they 
often finish with a sort of double ogee. As traoerv grew richer, 
the windows were divided by a larger order of mullion, between 
which came a lesser or subordinate set of mullions, which ran 
into each other. 

Mvtulr (Ijat. mutuliUf a stay or bracket), the rectangular impend- 
ing block under the corona of the Doric cornice, from which 
guttsB or drops depend. Kutule is equivalent to modillion, 
but the latter term is applied more particularly to enriched 
blocks or brackets, such as those of Ionic and Corinthian entabla- 
tures. 

Na.OS (Gr. Pain, a temple). This term is sometimes used instead of 
the Latin cella, as applied to the interior ; strictly, however, it 
means the body of the edifice itself, and not merely its interior or 
cell. 

Nauthix (Gr. papSr)^, a ferula or rule), the long arcaded porch 
forming the entrance into the Christian basilica. Sometimes 
there was an inner narthex or lobby before entering the churoh. 
When this was the case, the former was called exo-narthex, and 
the latter eso-narthex. In the Byzantine churches this inner 
nirthex forms part of the solid structure of the church, being 
marked off by a wall or row of columns, whereas in the Latin 
churches it was usually formed only by a wooden or other tem- 
porary screen. 

Kaye (Lat. navis, Ital. navata, Fr. n^, Ger. Schif), the central 
part between the arches of a church, which formerly was separated 
finun a chancel or choir by a screen. It is so called from its 
fimoied resemblance to a ship. In the nave were generally 
plaioed the pulpit and font. Abroad it often also contains a high 
ultar, but this is of rare occurrence in England. Instanoes of 
Ihlt, however, are to be found at Durham and St Albans. 

NgOSlVOi the annulet or round, or series of horizontal mouldings, 
which amrates the capital of a column from the plain part or a 
ghaft In Norman work they are often corded. 

IDpwit (Fr. ncyau, lUl. alhero (Tuna soaXa, Ger. Spindd), in 
jnsdifeval arehiteoture^ the circular ends of a winding staircase 
which ctand over oa^ other, and form a sort of cylindrical 
ooUuan. 

KlOBi^(l^. niphs, ItaL uMiia, Gr. NUcKs), a recess sunk in a 
wall) generally for the reoeption of a statue. Thev sometimes 
aro terminatea by a aim|de label, but more commonly by a canopy, 
and with a bracket or corbel for the figure, in which case they are 
often celled tofo r aorfes. 
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IriBUn), the name allied to a mouldings partly a hollow and 
partly a round, and dmved no doubt from Iti xeaemblanoi to an 
0 placed over a Q, It is rarely found in Norman work, and,le 
not very common in Early English. It is of frequent nse in 
the Decorated, where it becomes sometimei donhle, and it 
called a wave moulding ; and later still, two waves are connected 
with a small bead, which is then oall^ a brace moulding. lu 
ancient MSS. it is called a Bbssaunt, q,v, 

OoiVB, a term applied bjr the French to the pointed arch. Ooivn 
Eib, the main ribs which cross each other on the intersection of 
the vaulting. (See Guoinbd Yaultino.) 

Oratory (Fr. orototre), a small chapel or place for prayer for the 
use of private individuals, generilljr attached to a mansion, and 
sometimeB to a church. The name is also given to small chapels 
built to commemorate some special deliverance. 

Order. A column with its entablature and stylobate is so called. 
The term is the result of the dogmatic laws deduced from the 
writings of Vitruvius, and has been exclusively applied to those 
arrangements which they were thought to warrant. For the 
different details of an order, see Plate XXIY., fig. 1. 

Order, the name given to the subordinate mullions and traoarpr 
which are of smaller size than others in the same window, Ac. 1 1 is 
also applied to the groups of mouldings arra^d on square faces 
set back behind one another in Norman and Early English work, 
and not cut in on the splayed faces of the jambs and arch moulds 
as in subsequent periods. 

Ordinance, a composition of some particular order or style. It 
need not be restricted to a columnar compoaition, but applies to 
any species which is subjected to conventional rules for its arrange- 
ment 

Oriel or Orybl. See Bay Window. 

Orthooraput (Gr. d/>g6r, straight or true, and ypag>^, a deicription 
or representation), a geometrical elevation of a building or other 
object, in which it is represented as it actually exists or may 
exist, and not perspectlvely, or as it would appear. 

Orthostylb (Gr. 6p$6t, straight or true, and rrOXos, a column), any 
straight range of columns. This is a term suggested to designate 
what is generally bat improperly called a Peris itle, g,v», that is, 
colnmns in a straight row or range, but not forming a portico. 
OasuAiRB. See Charnel House. 

OvoLO (from the Ital, meaning egg-formed), the name most com- 
monly applied to the moulding which appears to have originated 
in the moulded head of the Doric column, and which, with an 
abacus, formed its capital. 

Oylembntb, a word used in the Beauchamp Roll, signifpring the 
small quatrefoil lights in the head of a Perpendicular window. 
Oylbts, or OiELLBTs, a name sometimes applied to the arrow-slits 
in towers, Ac. ; but it seems more probable its strict meaning ie 
the round hole or circle with which these terminate. 

Page, the landing on a broad step in a stair ; also any stage raised 
above the floor. 

Pan or Pane. See Post and Pane Work. 

Pane, probably a diminutive of panneau, a term applied to a bay of a 
window, compartment of a partition, side of a tower, turret, Ac. 
(See Bat.) 

Panel [Vt, jHxnneau, Ital. piadreUo, formello, Ger. Feld), properly 
the piece of wood framed within the styles and rails of a door, 
filling up the aperturs, but often applied both to the whole 
square frame and the sinking itself ; alro to the ranges of snnken 
compartments in cornicss, corbel tables, groined vaults, oeilings, 
Ac* In Norman work these recesses are generally shallow, and 
more of the nature of arcades. In Early English work the square 
panels are ornamented with quatrefoils, ousped circles, Ac., and 
the larger panels are often deeply recessed, and form niches with 
trefoil needs and sometimes canopies. In the Decorated stvle 
the ousping and other enrichments of panels berome more elalro- 
rate, and Uiey are often filled with ehields, foliitfes, and some- 
times figures. Towards the end of this period the walls of 
important buildinn were often entirely covered with long or 
Miiare panels, the former foeqnently forming niches with statues. 
Tlie use of panels in this way became very common in Perpendi- 
cular work, the wall freqneatlv being entirely covered with long, 
short, and square panels, which latter are frequently richly 
ousped, and filled with every speeies of ornament, as shields, 
hones of foliage, portoullis, lilies, Tudor roeeA Me* Wooden 
ptnellings very much resembled those of exeept in 

the Tudor period, when the panels were enri^ed by a varied 
design, imitating the plaits of a pieoe of linen or a napkin folded 
in a great number of parallel lines. This is generally called the 
linen paUem* Wooden oeilings, which are very common, are 
oompcM of thin oak boards nailed to the raftem, eoQan, Ae., 
and divided into panels by oak monldings fixed on them, witii 
earved bocsee at the inteieeotioas. 






ItjuMrMf # w«ri of yioMMa of^ 1ml 
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PttWMo iNoo «Mo platfit onmnadid with ta (noomto or 
otm pom^ ia Ihmt of oothodimlo or other graot huildiiigi. 
aad piohooW were need to keep the people firom preeiiag oa lad 
e onro ii ng the merthelliiiff of the pablio prooeeeiont. That at 
Kdtre Dame, at Paris, is St irreguliur shape ; that at Amiens was 
round* Nothing of tae kind is left in England, though, from a 
passage in Chaucer, it is supposed there was one in the front of 
Westminster Hall. The Prmjdoriwm Patwlffrum calls a par- 
rise jparjatortam, a place for conversation. The small ohamoers 
over porches have been named parvises. The irregularly- 
shaped cloister at Chichester is stUl o^ed a paradise. 

Pakapbt (from the Italian juarapego, aometning which oomea 
against the breast, t*.e., to lean against, Fr. par^Mt^ Ger. Bruat* 
tmre), a dwarf wall along the edge of a roof, or round a lead flat, 
terrace walk, Ac., to prevent persons from falling over, and as a 
protection to the defenders in case of a siege. Parapets are either 

S lain, embattled, perforated, or panelled. The last two are found 
1 all styles except the Norman. Plain parapets are simply 
portions of the wall generally overhanging a littie, with a coping 
at the top and corbel table below. Embattled parapets are some- 
times panelled, but offcener pierced for the discharge of arrows, Ac. 
Perforated parapets are pierced in various devices — as circles, 
trefoils, quatrefoils, and other designs — so that the light is seen 
through. Panelled parapets are those ornamented by a series of 
panels, either oblong or square, and more or less enriched, but 
are not perforated. These are common in the Decorated and 
Perpendicular iieriods. 

Pabascenium, in a Greek theatre, the wall at the back of the stage. 
Farastas (Qr. rapaordt, standing before), an end pilaster, tlie 
Greek term for which the Latin arUoe is generally used. (See 
ANTiS.) 

Pakclobk, a word used for any enclosure to a chantry, tomb, Ac. 
Parbmrnt, a French term for the outside ashlar or casing of a 
rubble wall, which is tied together by through or bond stones. 
(See Pkrpent.) 

Pakoettino, a siiecies of plastering decorated by impressing 
patterns on it when wet These seem generally to have been 
made by sticking a number of pins in a l^rd in certain lines or 
curves, and then pressing on the wet plaster in various directions, 
so as to form geonietncal figures. Sometimes these devices are 
in relief, and in the time of Elizabeth represent figures, birds, 
foliages, Ac. ; fine examples are to be seen at Ipswich, Maidstone, 
Newark Ao. The word (which is Latinist gypsacto in the 
Jhrampiorium) may be derived from the old French giter^ to cast, 
to throw, as outside plastering is often thrown against the laths 
to make it adhere better. (Sm Bough Cast.) 

Pabyibs. See Paradibe. 

Patin, Patanp, from the French pofin, a wooden sole, clog, or 
patten. The sills in timber-framuig are thus named in some old 
works, though modem French authors call them aahlilrea. 
Pedestal. An insulated stylobate is for the most part so called. 
The term is, moreover, generally applied to any parallelogramic 
or cylindneal mass, used as the stand or support of any single 
object, as a statue or vase. 

Pediment, that part of a portico which rises above its entablature 
to enclose the end of the roof, whose triangular form it takes. 
Tlie cornice of the entablature, or its corona, and part of the bed 
mould only, with the addition of a cymatium, bounds its inclined 
sides, and ^ves it an obtuse angle at the apex. In Pointed arohi- 
tecture, however, the angle of a pediment is for the most part 
acute. 

Pendent, a name given to an elongated boss, either moulded or 
foliate^ such as hang down from the intersection of groins, 
especially in fan tracery, or at the end of hammer hwma. 
Sometimes long corbels, under the wall pieoeo, have been so called. 
The name has idso been given to the large masses depending from 
enriched ceilings, in the later works of the Pointed style. 
PiVDENT Posts, a name given to those timbers which nangdoim 
the side of a wall from the plate, and which receive the hammer 
braoes. 

Finoentivb, a name given to an arch which cuts off, as it wers, 
the comers of a square building internally, so that the super- 
structure may become an octagon or a dome. In medimval archi- 
tecture these arehis, when under a soire in the interior^ of a 
tower, are called Squikohrs (which see). 

PlRlBOLVf (Gr. weplt aronnd or about, and BdXKu, to throw), an 
enclosure. Any exceed space Is a periboius : but the term is 
applied mors partumlariy to the ssorsd encloenrs about a temple. 
The wall forming Gie onelosure is alto called the peribolns. 
Fbbxptsbos (Gr. wept, around or about, and wrepbtf, a wing), a 
temifis or other straotors with the columns of its end prosmes, 
or porticoes, fstumsd on its mdm as wings st the distance of one 
intsrodiimtiiatioii from ihi walls. Almost all the Doric temples 
of Gia Greeks were psriptoraL The term is applied Yitrovios 
to psristylar stmoturse* 


TmumiM pnidd or ahsnl gad traXsr, a oolumn)^ a 

range of oalgmnn ssMdnditaf an iidiies» each as that vdiieh sms 
rounds the gyUndiioal drum Endef the ou^a of 8t FkaTa. Tht 
cdumni of a Qreek peripteral tempi# mm ajperiatvle also, the 
fenaer being a oireular, and the latter a quadrilateral perisme. 

Pbrpbmt Stone# ^r, pmpaing), bond or ** through atones,^ the 
ftar4eoi of the Oreeka and Bomana. Long atones ming right 
through walls, and tying them together from face to iMe, 

Perron, the girad flight of external steps entering the manaiona 
of the medinval nobility or high offioiala, and conaidered in itaalf 
as a mark of jurisdiction, as it is said that sentence was th^ 
pronounced against criminals, who were afterwards executed at 
the foot of the steps-«4ui at the Giant Stairs at Venios. One of 
the finest later examples is ths flight in the Horse-shoe Court at 
Fontainebleau. 

Pews (Lat and Gr. podium ; comp. Fr. mi), fixed seats in churches# 
composed of wood framing, mostly with ornamented ends. They 
seem to have come into general use early in the reign of Henry 
YL, and to have been rented and **well payed for^ (ase BaltV 
Image qf Both Churchea) before the Beformation. Some bench 
ends are certainly of DMorated character, and some hoya been 
considered to be of the Early English period. Th^ are some- 
times of plain oak board, 2^ to 8 itiohes thick, ohamfbred. and 
with a necking and finial generally called a poj^ head; othars 
are plainly fianelled with bold oappinn ; in others the panala era 
ornamented with tracery or with the linen paUem, andsomatteaa 
with running foliages. The divisions are filled in with ihhi 
chamfered boarding, sometimes reaching to the floor, and somf- 
titnes only from the cappinu to tlie seat. 

PiEUS, the solid parts of a wall betaeen windows and between voids' 
generally. The term is also apnlied to masses of brickwork or 
masonry which are insulated to form supports to gatesor to cany 
arches. 

PiONON, a French term for the gable of a roof. (See Gable.) 

Pilaster (from Lat. pila, a pillar), an inferior sort of column or 

S illar ; a proieotiou from or against a pier, with the form and 
ecorationa of antes, but frec^uently (always In Boman examplas) 
having capitals, like those of columns, assigned them. 

PiLLAii. or rYLLER(Fr. pUier, Ital. pilaeiro. eoHofivna, Gcr. PfeiUT),n 
woid generally used to express the round or polygonal piers or 
those Burrounaed with clustered columns, which carry the main 
arches of a building. Saxon and early Norman pillars ars 
generally stout oylindrioal shafts built up of small stones, Some- 
times, however, they are quite sc|uare, sometimes with other 
S(|uare8 breaking out of them (this is more common on the C^U- 
nent), sometimes with angular shafts, and sometimes they are plate 
octagons. In Bomanosque Norman work the pillar is sometimea 
s<}uare, with two or more seinioiroular or half columns attached 
In the Early English period the pillars become loftier and lighter, 
and in most imfjortant buildings are a series of clustered columns, 
frequently of maible, placed side by side, sometimes set at inter- 
vals round a circular centre, and sometimes almost touching oai^l 
other. These shafts are often wholly detached from the centra] 
pillar, though grouped round it, in which case they are almoet 
always of Purbeck or Bethersd^B marbles. In Decorated work 
the shafts on plan are very often placed round a square set angle- 
wise, or a lozenge, the long way down the nave ; the oentrs or 
core itself is often worked into hollows or other mouldings, to 
show between the shafts, and to form part of the oompontion. 
In this and the latter part of the previous style there is generally 
a fillet on the outer part of the shaft, foiuiing what m been 
called a keel moulding. They are also often as it were tied togethar 
by bands formed of rings of stone and sometimes of metal. About 
this period, too, these intermediate mouldings run up into and 
form part of the arch moulds, the impost not being oontteuoiii ; 
or ratner there is no impost, but the shafts have each tbuBir own 
separate cap. (See Impost.) This arrangement beoaino iimbh 
more frequent in the Perpenaioular period ; in fact it waa ahnosi 
universal, the commonest section being a lozenge set with the 
long side from the nave to the aisle, and not towards the oito 
arches, as in the Decorated period, with four shafts at the angles, 
between which were shallow moulding, one of whkh in generu 
was a wide hollow, sometimes wiUi wave mourn. As tee 
pillar altogether by tee arrangement wee wider then the wall 
above, the shafte fSiouig the nave ran up to the roof, and served in 
place of the vaulting SMfts of the previous periods. The small 
pillanat the jambe of doors and winaows. ana in arcades, end also 
those slender columns attached to pillars, or standing detached, 
are generally called Shavts (which see). 

Pillowed. A swollen or rounded frieze is said to he pillowed or 
palnnated. 

Pinnacle (Fr. pinade, /fnoison, ital. ynnoco/o,— literally a little 
feather-— Ger. Pmnakyl)^ an ornament originally forming tee 
cap or crown of a buttrees or small turret, but afterwards xmd on 
peiapete at the oomere of towers and in many other situatioiie. 
some writers have stated there were no Norman pmnaclii ; but 
conical cape to circiilsr buttresses with a sort of finial are not 
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MUttttplM from Bt Qmatir *nd St Bemi, and thare ia one of 
MndW form ot the wait front of Boohester Cathedral. In the 
later Korman period, two examples hare been cited, one fbotn 
Bredon in Worcestershire, and the other from Gleeve in Glou- 
oeatershhre. In these the buttresses run up, forming a sort of 

S nare turret, and crowned with a pyramidal cap, very much like 
oae of the next period, the Early English. In this and the 
following styles the pinnacle seems generally to have had its 
appropriate uses. It was a weight to counteract the thrust of the 
groining of roofs, particularly where there were flying buttresses ; 
It stopped the tendency to slip of the stone copings of the gables, 
and counterpoised the thrust of spires ; it formed^ the piers to 
steady the elegant perforated para{)ets of later periods ; and in 
France especially served to counterbalance the weight of overhang- 
ing corbel tables, huge gargoyles, &o. In the Early English period 
the smaller buttresses frequently finished with Gablets (which 
see), and the more important with pinnacles supported with 
clustered shafts. At this ))eriod the pinnacles were o^n sup- 
ported on these shafts alone, and were omn below ; and in larger 
work in this and the subsequent periods they frequently form 
niohis and contain statues. About the Transition and during 
the Decorated period, the different faces above the angle shafts 
often finish with gablets. Those of the last-named period are 
much richer, and are generally decorated with crockets and finials, 
and sometimes with ball-flowers. Very fine grouM are found at 
Beverley Minster and at the rise of the spire of St Mary’s, Oxford. 
Perpendicular pinnacles differ but little from Decorated, except 
that the crockets and finials are of later character. They are 
also often set angle- ways, particularly on parapets, and the shafts 
are panelled. In France, pinnacles, like spires, seem to have 
been in use earlier than in England. There are small pinnacles at 
the angles of the tower in the Abbey of Saintes. At Roullet 
there are pinnacles in a similar position, each composed of four 
small shafts, with caps and bases surmounted witn small pyra- 
midal spires. In all these examples the towers have semicircular 
headed windows. 

PiBOiNJB, one or more hollows or ruvettes near the altars, with drains 
to take away the water used in the ablutions at the mass. They 
seem at first to have been mere cups or small basins, supported 
on perforated stems, placed close to the wall, and afterwards to 
have been recessed therein and covered with niche heads, which 
often contained shelves to serve as aumbries. They are rare in 
England till the ISth centuiy, after which there is scarcely an 
ijtar without one. They frequently take the form of a double 
niche, with a shaft between the arched heads, which are often 
filled with elaborate tracing. 

Pitch of a Roof, the pro|K)rtionof the height of a roof to its span, 
(See Gabi.r. ) 

Plan, a horir.ontal geometrical section of the walls of a building ; 
or indications, on a horizontal plane, of the relative jiositions of 
the walls and partitions, witn the various openings, such as 
windows and doors, recesses and projections, chimneys and 
chimney-breasts, columns, pilasters, Ac. This term is often 
incorrectly used in the sense of Debiqn, q.v. 

PiAHOSBR is sometimes used in the same sense as soffit, but 
it more oorrectly applied to the soffit of the corona in a cornice. 
Plab'TORINg (Fr. pldtre, Ital. inlonacoy Ger. Putzarbeit), a mixture 
of lime, hair, and sand, to cover lath-work between timbers or 
rough walling, used from the earliest times, and very common 
in Roman work. In the Middle Ages, too, it was used not 
only in private but in public constructions. On the inside 
face of old rubble walls it was not only used for purposes of 
cleanliness, rough work holding dirt and dust, but as a ground 
For distemper painting (<mp<jr<», or, as it is often improperly 
called, / tmco), a sjwcies of ornament often used in the Middle 
Ages. At St Alban’s Abbey the Norman work i^lostered and 
covered with linos imitating the joints of stone. The same thing 
is found in the Perpendicular work at Ash in Kent On the 
outside of the like walls, and often of wood-framing, it was used 
as rough cant ; when ornamented in pattenis outside, it is oallod 
pargetting. 

Plinth (Qr. rXlrSos^ a square tile). In the Roman orders the 
lowest member of the base of a column is square and vertically 
fooad ; this is called a plinth. 

PODira. strictly something u|>on or against which the foot may be 
plaoea ; and in this sense, probably, it was applied to the wall 
which bounds the arena of an amphitheatre, and is thereby at 
the feet of the most advanced of the spectators. 

P^LTTBIOLTPH, an intercolumniation in the Doric order of more 
than two triglyphs. (See Monotriglyph, Ditrigltph, and 
Triolyph.) 

PoMKlLi a name gipen to any round knob, as a boss, a finial, Ac. 
PoppT Hbads, probably ftom the French poupSCt the finials or other 
ornaments which terminate the tops of bench ends, either to pews 
oretalls. ^ey are sometimee small human heiuls, sometimes 
richly-oarved images, knots of fbliages, or finials, and sometimes 
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dMsnfered. 

Porch (Or. Lat portkui, fr. pmko, ItaL partirn, 

Forh 4 aie)f a covered erectioB forming a shelter to the entianos 
door of a large building. The earliestknown are the long arcaded ^ 
porches in Itont of the early Christian basilioas, called Narthbx 
(which see). In later times they assume two forms>-one the 
projecting erection covering the entrance at the west front of 
cathedrau, and divided into three or more doorways, Ac., and 
the other a kind of covered chambers open at the ends, and having 
small windows mt the sides as a protection from rain. These 
generally stand on the north or south sides of churches, though 
m Kent there are a few instances (as Snodland and Boxley) where 
they are at the west ends. Porches are of very early use. Those 
of the Norman period generally have but little projection, and are 
sometimes so flat as to be but little more than outer dressings 
and hood-moulds to the inner door. They are, however, often 
veiy richly ornamented, and, as at Southwell in England and 
Kelso in Scotland, have rooms over, which have been erroneously 
called parvieea. (See Paradise.) Early English porches are 
much longer, or project much farther from the moes of the 
churches to which they are attached, and in larger and more 
important buildings have veiy fluently rooms above ; the gables 
are generally bold and high pitched. In larger buildinn also, 
as at Wells, St Albans, Ac., the interiors are very rich in desi^ 
quite as much so, in fact, as the exteriors. Decorated and Per- 
pendicular porches partake of much the same characteristics, the 
pitch of roof, mouldings, copings, battlements, Ac., being of 
course influenced by the taste of the time. As a general rule, 
however, the later porches had rooms over them more frequently 
than in earlier times ; these are often approached from the lower 
story by small winding stairs, and sometimes have fire-places, 
and are supposed to have served as vestries ; and sometimes there 
are the remains of a piscina, and relics of altars, as if they had been 
used as chantry chapels. It is probable there were wooden 
porches at all periods, particularly in those j>laces where stone 
was scarce ; but, as may be expected from their exposed position, 
the earliest have decayed. At Cobham, Surrey, there was one 
that had ranges of semicircular arches in oak at the sides, of strong 
Norman character, which is now unfortunately destroyed. It 
is said there are several in which portions of Earlv English 
work still are traceable, as at Chevmgton, in Suflblk. In the 
Decorated and later priods, however, wooden porches are very 
common, some plain, and others with richly carved tracery and 
barge boards ; tnese frequently stand on a sort of half story of 
stone work or bahtU, The entrance porches at the west end of 
our cathedrals are generally called porialSt and where they assume 
the character of separate buildings, are designated galileee. Both 
these are more common on the Continent than in England. 
Many of the French cathedrals have the doors so deeply recessed 
as to be almost like opn porches. These are oallod portaile or 
portes ahriUs. Many, however, have detached prehes in front 
of the prtals themselves. The noblest example of an opn 
projecting western prch in England, and probamy in the world, 

IS at Peterborough, of the Early English priod, attached to the 
Early Norman nave. 

Portal (Fr. portail^ Ital. prtone), a name given to the deeply 
recessed and richly decorated entrance doors to the cathedrals on 
the Continent. 

Portcullis (M. Lat. Fr. Aerse, coulisse^ Ital. earacinescOt 

Ger. FallgaUer)f a strong-framed grating of oak, the lower pints 
shod with iron, and sometimes entirely made of metal, bung so 
as to slide up and down in grooves with counterbalances, and 
intended to protect the gateways of oastlea, Ac. The defenders 
having opnra the mtes and lowered the prtcullis, could send 
arrows and darts through tbe gratings, and yet the assailanta 
could not enter. One of these constraotions was in existence 
until modem times in a gateway at York ; they are said not to 
be older than the 12th oentury, and were probably (as their 
Italian name imprts) invented as a defence against the sudden 
attacks of the Saraoens on the coasts of that country. 

Portico (an Italicism of the Lat porticue), an opn space before 
the door or other entrance to any building fronts with columns. 

A prtico is distinguished as prostyle or in antia aocordinff as it 

S rojeots from or recedes within the building, and is mrther 
eaignated by the number of columns its front may consist of. 
(See Distyle, Tetrastyle, Hbxastyle, Octastyle, Ac.) 
Portious. In an amphiprostylar or pripteral temple this term 
is used to distinguish the prtico at the entrance from l^t behind, 
which is called the posticum. 

Post and Pane Work, a name given to the carpntiy framing of 
old wooden houses, panne in old French signifying any hori- 
zontal piece of timber, as a head, sill, or purlin, though its use 
now is confined to the latter, sills and plates at present being 
called aablUrea. Where timber was abundant, and stone scarce 
and dear to work, timber-framed houses naturally abounded. 
The posts or uprights seem in early times to have been oon- 
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Ilf Hiim; thegMiii,te9mlaigir,lmtmwtM 
btoiMini^ Th»lhuBiiiigQf tlieloiwatoif g«nmUf fti^ 
*«ottof pl&thorMiifof ttmorbrifiki wniMtiiiiai m UA at 
tha window tOk, and tiii otbar ftonta are eiudi framed eepaimtelj ; 
and aa the joiats of each atory pqjeot over thoee of that below, 
each atory alao proieota, till, m narrow atreeta, it ia aaid the 
houaea aunoet tonohed each other at the top. To atrengthen 
the framing, it was cnatomary to tie tlie anglea together with 
oiroolar braces ont out of the crooked boughs of trees, and to 
fill-in under and sometimes over the window openings with 
cross struts, sometimes like the St Andrew’s cross, and sometimes 
in circles and various desi^s. The main pMts also were streng- 
thened inside and out with a sort of projecting corbels, called m 
French Itena or tUehargeSf and by us tperverst which helped to 
carry the projecting plates above. In the better sort or work 
these timMrs aoe dmmfered and sometimes carved, and the gables 
have rich barge boards ; the roofs invariably have g|mt projec- 
tions to throw off the wet, and the jutting of the stories, one over 
the other, no doubt was intended for the same purpose. Old 
post and pane work is put toother with mortices and tenons 
pinned with pins or tmnnels of hard wood ; very often there is 
not a nail in the whole construction. The intermediate upright 
posts or quarters were called prick poata. All these houses are 
plastered, rough oast, or par^tted between the timbers, some- 
times in handsome designs ; and as the old oak mts black with 
SM, or as the timbers are often rubbed over with oil, and the 
phuter whited, they are called in England blttck and white houaea. 
(See Parqettino and Plastering. ) Several churches in Essex 
have post and pane work. 

Postern, a small gateway in the enceinte of a castle, abbey, Ac., 
from which to issue and enter unobserved. They are often called 
Sally Porta. 

PosTiouM (Lat) A portico behind a temple. (See Porticus and 
Portico.) 

pREOEPTORY, a small establishment of the Knights Templars, 
managed by a preceptor, a subordinate officer to a master, in the 
same way as a prioiy was by a prior, and not an abbot 

Presbytery (Lat. preab^terium^ Ital. preabitenOf Fr. preabyUre)^ a 
word applied to vanous parts of large churches in a vetj 
ambiguous way. Some consider it to be the choir itself ; others, 
what is now named the aaerarium. Traditionally, however, it 
seems to be applied to the vacant space between the back of the 
high altar and the entrance to the lady chapel, as at Lincoln and 
Chichester ; in other words, the Pack or Petro Chair. 

Prick Posts, an old name dven sometimes to the queen posts of a 
roof, and sometimes to the filling in quarters in framing. (See 
Post and Pane.) 

Priory, a monastic establishment, generally in connection with an 
abbey, and presided over by a prior, who was a subordinate to 
the abbot, and hold much the same relation to that dignitary as 
a dean does to a bishop. (See Abbey.) 

Pro('Ebsion Path (Lat amJbitn» templi\ the route taken by proces- 
sions on solemn days in lar^ churches — up the north aisle, 
round behind the high altar, aown the south aisle, and then up 
the centre of the nave. 

Pkonaos (Gr. irp6, before, and va6r, a temple), the inner portico of 
a temple, or the space between the porticus, or outer jiortioo, and 
the door opening into the oella. This is a conventional use of the 
term ; for, strictly, the pronaos is the portico itself 

Propyljcum (Or. r/M, before, and vi^Xv, a portal), any structure or 
structures forming the entrance to the peribolus of a temple ; also 
the space lying between the entrance and the temple. In 
common usage this term in the plural (propyliea) is almost 
restricted to the entrance to the Acropolis of Athens, which is 
known by it as a name. The form propylon occurs in the Latin 
of Vitrunus. 

Prososnium, the stage in ancient theatres. 


Prostyle (Or. before, and erDXof, a column), a portico in 
which the columns project from the building to which it is 
attached. 

Pseudo-Dipteral (Gr. false, and Diptbros, q.r.\ false 

double-winged. VHien the inner row of columns of a dipteral 
arrangement is omitted and the spm from the wall of the 
buildmg to the columns is preserved, it is pseudo-dii^raL The 
portico of University College, London, is psenao-dipterally 
arran^^, the returning columns on the ends or sides not being 

' carried through behind those in front 

Pseudo-Peripteral (Or. false, and Peripteros, q.v . ), false- 
winged. A temple having the columns on its flanks attached to 
the wdls, instead of being arranged as in a peripteros, is aaid to 
be a pceudo-peripteraL 

Pulpit (Fr. ehowre de TigliMy Ital. pulpito, Oer. Kanxd)^ a raised 
platfonn with enclosed front, whence aerrooi^ homilies, Ac., were 
ddivmd. Pulpits were probably derived in their nn^em form 
from the mUnmu in the early Christian church. There are many 
oM pulpits of stone, thon^ the majority are of wood. Those in 


duttolisB are genmlb* heasgoiial op octammil ; and some stand 
on stone basiia sad utbeie on slender wooden stems, like columns. 
The desfrpis vary noeording to the periods in which they were 
ereotsd, having pansUinjK, timosiy, ouspings, crockets, and other 
ornaments than mnse. Sme are extreme^ rich, and ornamented 
with oolonr and aiding. A few aleo have fine oanopies or 
Bonnding-boarda Their usual place is in the nave, mostly on the 
north side, against the second |>ier from the chancel arch. 
Pulpits for addressing the people in the open air were oommon 
in the medieval perioa, and stood near a road or oross. Thus 
there was one at Snital Fields, and one at St Paul’s, London. 
External pulpits still remain at Magdalene Collem, Oxford, and 
at ShrewsDuiy. Pulpits, or rather plaoes for reading during the 
meals of the monks, are found in the refectories at Chester, 
Beaulieu, Shrewsbury, Ao., in England ; and at St Martin des 
Champs, St Germain des Prk, Ac., in Franoe; also in the 
cloisters at St Di6 and St Lo. Shortly after the Befonnation 
the canons ordered pulpits to be ereotea in all ohurchoa where 
there were none before. It is supposed that to this oiroumstanoe 
we owe BO many of the time of Elisabeth and James. Many of 
them are very beautifully and elaborately carved, and are evi- 
dently of Flemish workmanship. The pulpits in the Mahometan 
mosques are quite different in form, being usually canopied and 
approached by a straight flight of steps. These have a doorway 
at the foot, with an architrave, and boldly moulded head ; the 
whole of the work to this and to the stairs, parapet, and j^pit 
itself being of wood, richly inlaid, and often in part gorgeously 
painted and rilt. r- o o 

Pulvinated (Lat. pulcinua. a cushion or bolster), a term used to 
express the swelling or bolstering of the frieze which is found in 
some of the inferior works of the Roman school, and is common 
in Italian practice. It is used indifferently with nillowad, 

Pyonobtylr (Or. dense, and crOXot, a column), having 

columns thickly sot. The space or intercolumniation implied by 
this term is one diameter and a half. (See Eustylb.) 

Quarrel, Quarry (from the French carrd, snuare), any square- 
sha|»ed opening ; applied in the Beauchamp Roll to the quatre- 
foila in Perpenaictilar windows, sometimes to aqnares of paving, 
but most commonly to the lozenge-shaped pieces of glass in Ism 
easements. 

Quaktehs, the main upright posts in framing, sometimes called 
studs ; the filling in quarters were formerly named prick posts. 

Quatrkfoil, any small i)anel or perforation in the form of a four- 
leaved flower. They are sometimes used alone, sometimes in 
circles, and over the aisle windows, l)Ut more frequently they 
are in square panels. They are generally cusped, and the cusps 
are often featnered. (See Cinquefoil. ) 

Quoins, large squared stones at the angles 
Ao., generally used to stop the rubble or 
that the angles might Iw true and stronger, '^xon quoin stones 
are said to have been composed of one long and one short stone 
alternately. Early quoins are Mnerally roughly axed ; in later 
times they had a draft tooled by tne ohisol round the outside edges, 
and later still were worked fine from the saw. 

Rao-Stone, a name dven by some writers to woik done with stones 
which are quarriea in thin pieces, such as the Horsham sandstone, 
Yorkshire stone, the slate stones, Ac. ; but this is more properly 
flag or slab work. By rag-stone, near London, is meant an 
excellent material from the neighbourhood of Maidstone.’ It is a 
very hard limestone of bluish-my colour, and peculiarly suited 
for mediipval work. It is often laia as uncoursed work, or random 
work, sometimes as random coursed work, and sometimes as 
regular ashlar. The fi rat method, however, is the more picturesque. 

Random Work, a term used by the rag-stone masons for stones 
fitted together at random without any attempt at laying them ^ 
courses. Pandom Couraed Work is a like term applied to work 
coursed in horizontal beds, but the stones are of any h^ht, and 
fitted to one another. 

Rear Vault, a name sometimes applied to the inner hood-mould 
of a window or doorway, but no andent authority for the use of 
such a term has been cited. 

Refectory, the hall of a monastery, convent, Ac., where the 
religions took their chief meals togetW. It much resembled the 
great halls of mansions, castles, Ac., except that there frequently 
was a sort of ambo, approached by steps, from which to read toe 
legenda sanctorum, Ac. , during meals. (See Pulpit. ) 

Reoula (Lat ), a rule or square, toe short fillet or rectan^lsr block, 
under the taenia, on the architrave of the Doric entablature. 

Rbredos, Dorsal, or Dossel (Fr., retahU\ toe screen or other 
ornamental work at the back of an altar. In some large cathedrals, 
as Wittohester, Durham^ St Albans, Ac. , this is a mass of splendid 
tabemaols work, reaching nearly to the groining. In smaller 
churches there are sometimes ranges of arcades or panellings 
behind the altars ; but, in general, tne walls at the back and sides 
of them were of plain masoniy, and adorned with hangings or 
paraments. In large chnrchea abroad, the high altar usual^ 
stands under a sort of canopy or dboriuro, and the saorarram is 


of buildings, buttresses, 
rough stone work, and 
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half ]^r or pillar at the end of a range of pien and 
aaohlai or other aroadee ; they are generally exactly half the otiMr 
pian, with a short piece of wall finishing at right angles to the 
or oross wall 

RwavmTi a sort of flat ogw. A ressaunt lorymer (or larmier) is 
sappoaed to be an ogee with a drip. 

Rirao CfloxR. (See Back Choir, Pbe8BYT£ky.) 

Rtn (Fr. ner/ d'arSU^ nervuret Ital. coatoUit Ger. Hippe), (See 
Groin Rib, and also Groined Vaulting.) The earliest groining 
had no ribs. In early Norman times plain flat arches crosaea 
eaoh other, forming Ogive Mbs, These by degrees became 
narrower, had greater projection, and were chamfered. In later 
Norman work the ribs wore often formed of a large roll placed 
upon the flat band, and then of two rolls side by side, with a 
smaller roll or a fillet between them, much like the lower member. 
Sometimes they are enriched with zigzag and other Norman 
decorations, and about this time bosses became of very general 
use. (See ^ss. ) As styles progressed, the moulding were more 
undercut, richer and more elaborate, and had the aog tooth or 
ball'flower or other characteristic ornament in the hollowB. In 
all instances the mouldings are of similar contours to those of I 
arches, Ac., of the respective periods. (See Mouldings.) In 
Perpendicular work the ribs are broader and shallower, and almost 
always have two great hollows of elliptic shape, one on eaoh aide. 
In tnose churches of the Early English ana Decorated periods 
where there is a groining of wooden ribs filled in between the 
spandrils with their narrow oak boards, these ribs resemble those 
of stone, but are slighter, and the mouldings not so bold. (See 
OiiLiNO.) Later, wooden roofs are often formed into cants or 
polygonal barrel vaults, and in these the ribs are generally a 
olttster of rounds, and form square or stellar panels, with carved 
bosses or shields at the intersections. 

Bidos (Fr. fatUt faUage^ Ital. comigmlo^ Ger. Rilcken\ a flat piece 
of board running from the a{)ex of principal to principal, to 
which the heads of the common rafters are nailed ; also the lead 
or tile covering to the same. (For ornamental rid^, see CitRST< 
INO.) 

Roll Moulding or Scroll Moulding, a moulding so called because 
it resembles the section of half a soroll or flexible book rolled up 
so that the edge proieots over the other part. (See Label.) 
Rood, a name applied to a crucifix, particularly to those which 
were placed in the rood-loft or chancel screens. These generally 
had not only the image of the crucified Saviour, but lueo those 
of St John and the virgin Maiy, standing one on eaoh side. 
Sometimes other saints and angels are by them, and the top of 
the screen is set with candlesticks or other decorations. 
Rood-Loft, Rood-Screen, Rood-Beam, Jubr Gallery, Ac., the 
arrangement to carry the crucifix or rood, and to screen off the 
chancel from the rest of the church during the breviaiy services, 
and as a place whence to read certain parts of those services. 
(See JuBE. ) Sometimes the crucifix is carried simply on a strong 
transverse beam, with or without a low screen, with folding-doors 
below but forming no part of such support. The general con- 
struction of wooden screens is close panelling beneath, about 
8 feet to 8 feet 6 inches high, on which stands screen work com- 
posed of slender turned l^lasters or regular wooden mullions, 
supporting tracery more or less rich with cornices, crestings, Ac., 
and often painted in brilliant colours, and gilded. These not 
only enclose the chancels, but also chapels, chantries, and some- 
times even tombs. In mansions, and some private houses, the i 
great halls were screened off by a low passage at the end opposite 
to the dais, over which was a gallery for the use of minstrels or 
spectators Those soroons wore sometimes close and sometimes 
^azed. There are many of these in England, generally more 
or less mutilated ; one of the most perfect galleries is that at 
Charlton-on-Otraoor. in Oxfordshire. 

Rood-Stair, a small winding stair of vice leading to the gallery. 
(See Rood-Loft.) In England they geuerally run up in a small 
turret in the wall at the west end of the chancel. This also 
often leads out on tlie roof. On the Continent these stairs often 
lead out of the interior of churches, and are enclosed with 
exquisitely perforated tnwery, as at Rouen. Strasbourg, Aa 

Bood-Tower, a name given by some writers to the central tower, 
or that over the intersection of the nave and chancel with the 
tnuiMti. 

Ifaira Window (Fr. rosace), a name given to a oiroular window 
Wiili imdkting traceir, called also tokeel window. 

Boooa OiET, a tort of external plastering in which small sharp 
atoms ura mixed, and which, when wet, is forcibly thrown or 
md from a trowel against the wall, to whioh it forms a ooating of 
,pliiaip£ appeatmaoi. Some of the rough oast at St Albims is 
a a ppoaS to be coeval with the building itself. This material ( 
wm dto much used in timber houses, and when well exeoutnd 
libs work li sound and durable. 1 
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cilUdarm^b^ll. YtosBoitnm.) 

Bubble Work, ataatne apfmsd to tovusd Bpaote of mmSiSy. 
kind, where the stones are loosely thrown temhorkia wall MMtei 
boards, and grouted with mortar almoat nke concrete, is 
in Italian muraglia di geUo, and in French Hleeage* Work 
executed with laige stones put together without any attempt at 
courses, or random work, is also called rubble. 

Sacristy (Lat. aocmrmm, Fr. eaeristie, Ital. aagreeHa)^ a small 
chamber attached to churches, where the chalices, vestmente, 
books, Ac., were kept by the officer called the sacristan. In tlw 
early Ohristian basilicas there were two semicircular recesses or 
apsidee, one on eaoh side of the altar. One of these served aa a 
sacristy, and the other as the bibliotheca or libraty. Some have 
suppose the sacristy to have been the place where the vestmente 
were kept, and the vestry that where tne priests put them on ; 
but we find from Durandus that the memnum was used for 
both these purposes. Sometimes the place where the altar atands 
enclosed by the rails has been called eaerarium. 

Saddle Bars (Fr. travereee)^ narrow horizontal iron bars passing 
from mullion to mullion, and often through the whole window 
from side to side, to steady the stone work, and to form stays, to 
whioh the lead work is secured. When the bays of the windows 
are wide, the lead lights are further strengthened by upright bars, 
passing through eyes forged on the mdle bars, and called 
iUmchuma (see Stanchion and Armature). When saddle bars 
pass right through the mullions in one piece, and are secured to 
the jambs, they nave sometimes been called stag bars, 

Sanotub Bell-CJot or Turret, a turret or enclosure to hold the 
small bell sounded at various parts of the service, particularly 
where the words *' Sanctus, ** Ac. , are read. This differs but little 
from the common bell-cot, except that it is generally on the 
top of the arch dividing the nave from the chancel. At Cleeve, 
however, the bell seems to have been placed in a cot outside the 
wall, ^notus bells liave also been placed over the gables of 
porches. On the Continent they run up into a sort of small 
slender spire, oallod fUche in France, and guglio in Italy. (See 
Bell-Cot.) 

ScAprLiNO, rMuoing a stone to a rough square bv the axe or hammer ; 
in Kent, the rag-stone masons call this knobbling. 

Scotia (Or. o-xorlo, shadow or darkness), a concave moulding most 
commonly used in bases, whioh projects a deep shadow on itself, 
and is thereby a most effective moulding under the eye, as in a 
base. It is like a reversed ovolo, or rather what the mould of an 
ovolo would present. 

Screen, any construction subdividing one part of a building from 
another — 08 a ohoir, chantry, chapel, Ac. The earliest screens 
are the low marble podia, shutting off the chorus eantanHum in 
the Roman basilicas, and the perforated canceUi enclosing the 
bema, altar, and seats of the biwops and presbyterB. The chief 
screens in a church are those which enmose the ohoir or the 
place where the breviary services are recited. Thia is done on 
the Continent, not only oy doors and screen work, but also, when 
these are of open work, by curtains, the lai^ having; no part in 
these services. In England screens were of two kinds, one of 
open wood work, generally called rood-screens otjubes (which lee), 
and whioh the Franoh call grUlee, elUurss du ihoeur; the other, 
massive enclosures of stone work enriched with niches, tabernacles, 
canopies, pinnacles, statues, orestinn, Ac., as at Canterbuiy, 
York, Gloucester, and many other plaoes both in England and 
abroad. 

Scroll, synonymous with Volute, q,v,, but commonly applied to 
ordinary purposes, whilst volute is generally restricted to the 
scrolls of the lonio capital. 

SciTTCHBON. (See Escutcheon.) 

Section, a drawinu showing the internal heights of the various parte 
of a building. It supposes the building to be out thro^h en- 
tirely, so as to exhioit the walK the heights of the internal 
doors and other apertures, the heights of the stories, thioknessee 
of the floors. Ac. It is one of the speoies of drawings necessary 
to the exhibition of a Design, q.v, 

Sedilia. seats used by the oelebrante during the pauses in the mass. 
They are generally three in number, for the priest deacon, and 
sub-deaoon, and are in England almost always a speoies of niohes 
out into the south walls of ohurol^, sspaiated oy shafts or by 
speoies of mullions, and crowned wi^ canopies, pinnacles, and 
other enriohmente more or less elaborate. The pisoina and aumbry 
sometimes are attached to them. Abroedl, lie sedilia are often 
movable seats : a single stone seat has rirety been found as at 
Lenham ; but some have considered this to be a oonfeesionil bbair, 
and others a frith-stole, or plaoe to whioh oHminiils fled flnr 
sanctuary. ^ 

Sepulchre, Easter, a reoess in the wall of a ohuroh. mendly in 
the north side, ofte ornamented with a canopy, finudi, Ao., for 
the mioiflx to stand in daring oertein rites ftim Good Friday to 
fiastei Day. ^ 
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pert Mjeote before the lower, the bireek is generelly hid oy » 
oether table. The portioiu of buttress caps which recede one 
behind another are also called sets-oft 

SxVBBT (probably connected with the English word mver), any 
main compartment or division of a building (See Bat.) The 
word has been supposed to be a corruption of Ciborium, as Gervase 
of Oanterbury uses the word in tnis sense ; but he probably 
alludes to the vaulted form of the upper part of the groining of 
eaohsevery. (See Ciborium.) 

Shaft (Fr. eolonneUe, Ital. eokmnettOf Ger. Sehafi), in classical 
architecture that part of a column l^tween the necking and the 
ajpophyge at top of the base. In later times the term is applied to 
Slender columns either standing alone or in connection with 
pillars, buttresses, jambs, vaulting, &o. 

Shbd Boof or Lean -to, a roof with only one set of rafters, falling 
from a hiffher to a lower wall, like an aisle roof. 

Sbinolb (Med. Lat scandu/a, edmiula^ Fr. bardeau, essente, Ital. 
scaiuMa^ Ger. Sehindel)^ a sort of wooden tile, generally of oak, 
used in places where timber is plentiful, for covering roofs, 
roires, kc. In England they are generally plain, but on the 
Continent the ends are sometimes rounded, pointed, or out into 
ornamental form. 

Shrink (Med. Lat. /eretoriunif ecrimunif Fr. ScriUt Ital. 

8crigno)f a sort of ark or chest to hold relics. Sometimes they 
are merely small boxes, generally with raised tops like roofs ; 
sometimes actual models of churches ; sometimes lar|re construc- 
tions like that at St Albans, that of Edward the Confessor at 
Westminster, of St Genevieve at Paris, Ac. Many are covered 
with jewels in the richest way ; that of San Carlo Borromeo, at 
Milan, is of beaten silver. 

Sill or Sole (Lat solunit a threshold, whence the Fr. aeuU)t the 
horizontal base of a door or window-frame. A technical distinc- 
tion is made between the inner or wooden base of the window- 
frame and the stone base on which it rests,— the latter being 
called the sill of the window, and the former that of its frame. 
This term is not restricted to the bases of apertures ; the lower 
horizontal {lart of a framed ]>artition is called its sill. The term 
is sometimes incorrectly written cill. 

Sleefek (Fr. dormaiU)^ a piece of timber laid on low cross walls 
as a plate to receive ground joists. 

SiTPE, a name for the covered passage usually found in monasteries 
transept and the chapter-house. 


between the end of the 
Soffit (Ital. soffitta^ a ceiling), 


the iiivertea horizontal face of 


anything, as, ior example, of an entablature resting on and lying 
open between the columns or the underfaoe of an arch where 
its thickness is seen. 

Solar, Sollrr (Med. Lat. solarium^ Fr. galftAU^ Ital. mlaio), a 
room in some high situation, a loft or garret, also an elevated 
chamber in a church from which to watch the lamps burning 
before the altars. 

Sole. See Sill. 

Sommer (Fr. sommier), a girder or maiu-lieam of a floor ; if supported 
on two story posts and open below, it is called a braee-etmmer. 

Sound Board (Fr. eUtat-voix), the covering of a pulpit to deflect 
the sound into a church. (See Tester.) 

Span, the width or omning of an arch between the walls, Ac., from 
which it springs, also the width of a roof between the plates. 

Span Roof, a roof having two sides inclining to a centre or ridge, 
in contradistinction to a Shed Roof (which see) 

Spandril or Spandrel, the space between any arch or curved brace 
and the level label, beams, Ac., over the same. The spandrils 
over doorways in Perpendicular works are generally richly decor- 
ated. At Magdalene College, Oxford, is one which is pemrated, 
and has a most beautiful eflect The spandril of doors is some- 
times ornamented in the Decorated period, but seldom forms part 
of the oomposition of the doorway itself, being generally over the 
label. 

Spire (Fr. aiguUU, JUehe, ItaL guglio, Ger. Sjritze), a sharply- 
poinM pyramid or large mnnaole, generally octagonal in England, 
and forming a finish to tne tops of towers. In this country, in 
Norman times, the only attempt at anything like a spire consisted 
in the termination of some turrets, as those at Rochester, at St 
Peter's, Oxford, Ac. ; but these are rather Piknaclbs (which see) 
than spires. Later Norman spires are tuppoeed to have been 
merely low pyramidal roofe. In the Early En^^ish period they 
mppear at fii^ to have been low, astberenudnsof the one at Cbrm 
dnuroh, Oxford, show ; bntafterwards they become mnchmoielof^ 
andshi^ypomtad. TheprobabUi^isthatthesis^toftliehka 
domes and aspiring minarets of the Holy Land had suggested the 
d)«ptiOB of tnese lofty monuments to the Crusaders. At this 
fiiiidd the spues gsneii]ly eovered the whole tower top, and had 
r. ‘mmWrimjr where the eqnsre broke into the oetsgon. In the 


IMofnetod period thAiplm* beam ktfil dendorer and eharper; 
the bfOiohi|iifregi«dnolly flan to these rietniaioBoein 
octagon IbmfiNmi the ilatof the towerisniTonnded withparapete, 
often richly perforated, and with pinnaclee at the anglee. The 
epirea ^emeelvee often are decorated with ball -flowers and 
Croats, and aometimes have broad horixontal bands of tracery 
at intervale. In both these styles spire lights or hteamm are 
common. Perpendicular spires partake also of most of these ohi^ 
racteristios, except that they scarcely flimish an example of a 
broach spire. It is remarkable with now little material some of 
the lofUMt spires have been erected, that at Salisbury being 
barely 9 inches thick for a mat part of its height On the 
Continent the spire seems to have b^n used earlier than with us. 
That at BrantOme is a mere low pyramid. At Saintes it is a low 
carved cone, with something of domical character. At RouUet it 
is a sharp circular cone, with four open pinnacles at the base. At 
Isomes it is octagonal, and as sharp as many of our Early Snglisli 
mros. In all these examples the Endows below are semicircular, 
limber spires are very common in England. Soma are covered 
with lead in flat sheets, others with Uie same metal in narrow 
stripes laid diagonally. Very many are covered with shingles. 
Abroad there are some elegant examples of spires of open timber 
work covered with lead. 

Spire-Lights. See Lvc'Aiine. 

Springer, the stone from which an arch springs ; in some osses 
this is a capital, or impost, in other cases tlie mouldings continue 
down the pier. The lowest stone of the gable is sometimes oallcd 
a springer. 

Spur, Sprrvkr. The w'ord ^ur is often applied to the carved 
wo^en brackets or hanaea which support the penthouse of a 
door, the level part being called a sperrer. 

Squinoheb, small arches or corbelled sets off ninning diagonally, 
and, as it were, cutting off the cornerH of the interior of toviois, 
to bring them from the square to the octagon, Ac., to carry a spire. 
(See Pendkntive.) 

Squint, an oblioue oiiening, often a more narrow, square-headed 
slit, piercing the walls of the chancel arch, and evidently intended 
to atibrd a view of the high altar. Squints are often without 
any ornament, but are sometimes arched and occasionally en- 
riched with open tracery. Sometimes they look from the rooms 
over porches, sometimes from side chapels, but in every instance 
are so situated that the altar may be seen. The most probable 
use of them was to lot the acolyte apoointod to ring the sanotue 
bell see the performance of mass, ana enable him to sound the 
bell at the proper time. 

Stage, an elevated floor, jmrticulaily the various stories of a 
bell-tower, Ac. The term is also applied to the plain |>arts of 
buttresses between ca]) and cap whore they set back, or whera 
they are divided by horizontal strings and panelling. It is used, 
too, by William of Worcester to a^ribe the comT>aTtmenta of 
windows between transom and transom, in contraautinction to 
the word bay^ which signifies a division between mullion and 
mullion. (See Story.) 

Stall, a fixed seat in the choir for the use of the clergy. In early 
Ohristian times the thronua, cathedra^ or seat of the bishop, was 
in the centre of the apis or bema behind the altar, and against 
the wall ; those of tue presbyters alio wore against the wall, 
branching ofl* from side to siae round the semicircle. In later 
times the stalls occupied both sides of the choir, return seats 
being placed at the ends for the prior, dean, precentor, chancellor, 
or otiier officers. The seats are very peculiar. (See Miserere.) 
In general, in cathedrals, each stall is surmounted by taber- 
nacle work, and rich oanopios, generally of oak, of which those st 
Winchester, Henry VII. 's Chafiel, and M auchestei , may be quoted 
at fine instances. (See Tabernacle, Canopy.) The word Is 
sometimee used to express any chief seat, as in a dining hall. 

Stanchion, a word derived from the French a wooden 

poet, and applied to the upright iron bars which pass through the 
eyes of the saddle bars or horizontal irons to steady the lead 
l^hts. The French call the latter trwvevHa^ the stanchions 
momJtana, and the whole arrangement curmaiurt. Stanchions 
frequently finish with ornamental beads forged out of the iron. 

Stay Babs, saddle bars passing through the mullions in one length 
aoroae the whole window, and seenred to the jambe on each side. 
(See Saddle Bae.) 

Steeple (Fr. docker^ Ital. eanjtaniU, Ger. Olockevihurm)^ a 
geneml name for the whole arrangement of Tower, Belfry, 
Bpiee, Ac. (See under thoee headings.) 

Stele (Gr. Lat eipput, a small monument), the ornament 

on the ridge of a Greek temple, answering to the antefixee on the 
summit of the flank entablatures. 

Stebeobate (Or. arapabt, solid, and /Sdvit, a base;, a basement, 
distingnished from the nearly equivalent term Sitlobate, 
by the abseiioe of oolumna. 

8tzltb|x isything raised above its usual level. 

Stoa (Gfr. ered, a portiooh the Greek equivalent for the Larin 
POETJOUt, and the Italo-foiglish Portico, g.v. 
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Sktowt (L»i* tabulaifim, Fr. dage^ lUl. piano, Oer. Oeoehom). 
Vfbm 4 hooM hit rooniB one over the other, each aet of ohambera 
divided horizontally by the floors is called a story. They are thus 
named in the different languages 


Lowest story. 
Ground do. 
Half story or) 
intermediate. 
First story. 


Hecond story. 
Upper story. 


Etiglifih. 

French. 

Italian. 

German. 

Diuiotnent. 

Moiitorrain—Cavo. 

8utterraneo. 

Kollort^eschoBS. 

Groiiiu] floor. 

linZ do CIlBUNMW. 

Pianterreno.i 

Bodeo^schoss. 

Mezzaiiinn. 

Entresol. 

Mezzanine. 


IrirHt floor. 

i*remlor 6taffe, 

Primo piano, 

Hauptgeschoss. 


also Bel (!>iaKe. 

also piano, 
nobilo. 


Sftcoml floor. 

As tlinir 

numt)er8. 


Garrot. 

Manaard. 

Solaiu. 

Oacligeschoss. 


Stoui’ (Fr. b^nilier), a vessel placed close to the entrance of a 
church to contain the holy water. They are generally small 
. bowls fixed against a column, or on a stem. In the north of Italy 
they are larger, and often carried on the back of a lion, and 
sometimes they are elegant tazzc of exquisite workmanship. 
SrHiNO or String-Course, a narrow, vertically-faced, and slightly 
projecting course in an elev.ation. If window-sills are made 
continuous, they form a string-course ; but if this course is made 
thicker or dee|>er than ordinary window-sills, or covers a set-oif in 
the wall, it becomes a blocking-course. 

String-Coitrseh, horizontal mouldings running under windows, 
separating the walls from the plain part of the parapets, dividing 
towers into stories or stages, Ac. Their section is much the 
same as the labels of the resjiective periods ; in fact, these last, 
after fiassing round the windows, frequently run on horizontallv 
and form strings. Like labels they are often decorated with 
foliages, ball -flowers, &c. 

Strip Pilaster, a very narrow idlastcr. 

Studs, an old name for upright quarters or posts ; thus door-studs 
are door-posts or jambs. 

Style (Or. c'rOXos, a column). The term style in architecture has 
obtained a conventional meaning beyond its simpler one, which 
applies only to ooliimiis and columnar arrangements. It is now 
used to signify the ditferencos in the mouldings, general outlines, 
ornaments, and other details which exist between the works of 
various nations, and also those difforoiices which are found to 
exist between the works of any one nation at different times. 
Stylobate (Gr. orOXos, a column, and /Sdois, a base), a base- 
ment to columns. (See Stereoiutk.) Stylobate is synonymous 
with pedestal, but is applied to acontinued and unbroken substruc- 
ture or basement to columns, while the latter term is confined to 
insulated 8uj)iK)rt8. 

SuRBAsE (Lat. su/fcr, whence the Fr. sur, above or upon, and Base, 
g.v.}, an uj>j)er base is the term applied to what, in the fittings 
of a room, is familiarly called the chair-rail. It is also used to 
distinguish the cornice of a pedestal or storeobate, and is 8e|»ar- 
ated from the base by the dado or die. 

SvsTVLK (Gr. (TiV, together with, and <rru\o5, a column), having 
columns rather thickly set, — an intercolunmiation to which two 
diameters are assigned. (See Eustyle.) 

Tabernaole, a s|iecics of niche or recess in which an image may be 
placed. In Norman work there are but few remains, and these 
generally over doorw'ays. They are shallow and comparatively 
plain, and the figures are often only in low' relief, and not detached 
sUtues. In Early English work they are deeper, and instead of 
simple arches there is often a cano]»y over the figure, which was 
placed on a small low pedestal. Later in the style the heads of 
the tabernacles became cu8{>ed, oitlier as trefoils or cinquefoils, 
and they are often placed in pairs, side by side, or in ranges, as at 
Wells Cathedral. Decorated tabernacles are still deej^er and more 
ornamented, the heads are sometimes richly cu8i>ed and sur- 
mounted with orockotod gables, as at York, or with projecting 
canopies, very much like the arcade at Lichfield. In this case the 
under side of tlie canopy is carved to imitate groin ribs, and the 
figures stand either on high pedestals, or on corbels. Perpen- 
dicular tabernacles possess much the same features, but the work 
is generally more elaborate ; the figures generally stand on rich 
pedestals, hut sometimes on corbels, and the canopies generally 
project, sometimes in a triangular form, and sometimes with a 
sort of domical top. (See Corbel, Canopy, Niche, ko.) The 
word tabernacle is also often used for the receptacle for relics, 
which was often made in the form of a small house or church. 
( 8 e 6 Shrine.) 

TaRERNACLE- Work. The rich ornamental tracery forming the 
canopy, &c., to a tabernacle is called tabernacle • work ; it is 
common in the sta^s and screens of cathedrals, and in them is 
generally open or pierced through. 

Table, Tablet, a name for various mouldings, os string-oonnes, 
comioeB, &o. 

Terminal. Figures of which the upper parts only, or perhaps the 
head and shoulders alone, are carved, the rest running into a 


, and somsthiiss into a dtefaiMiing psAsiy^ 
i below, or even without them, aia csQed 


it indioat 
figures. 

Tessellatbp Patbmektb, those formed of Umm, or; ss seme wtite 
it. iouMCs or small cubes from half an inch to an inch squars 
like ^oe, of potteiy, stone, marble, enamel, ko. (See Mosaic.) 

Tester, anything placed horizontally over the head, as the sound* 
board of a pul^t, the flat boards over an old-fiuihioned bed, iBo. 

Tbtbasto5n (Gr. r&pa, four, and <rr6o, a portico). An atrinm or 
rectangular court-yard, having a colonnade or projected orthostyle 
on every side, is called a tetrastodn. 

Tetrastyle (Gr. rh^pa, four, and aruXot, a column), a portico of 
four columns in front. 

Tuolobate (Gr. a dome or cupola, and fidattf a base or 

substructure), that on which a dome or cupola rests. This is a 
term not in ^neral use, but it is not the less of useful application. 
What is generally termed the attic above the peristyle and under 
the onpma of St Paul’s would be correctly designated the 
tholobato. A tholobato of a difibrent description, and one to which 
no other name can well be applied, is the circular substructure to 
the oupola of the University College, London. 

Through Carving, a term suppos^ to signify such as is much 
undercut, as the tendrils, stalks, Ac., in Decorated, and the 
vignettes in Perpendicular work. In the Durham roll it clearly 
means perforated work, as it is to giuo ayre.” 

Tiler, Roof (Lat. tegula, imbrex, Fr. tuile^ Ital. tegola), flat pieces 
of clay burned in kilns, to cover roofs in place of slates or 
lead. In England, in medieeval times, the fiat or plane tile seems 
only to have been used, judging from what we find now left. 
From MS. and remains abroad, a kind of plane tile, with 
ornamented ends, forming a sort of scale covering, seems to have 
been in vogue. 

Torus (Lat.), a protuberance or swelling, a moulding whose form 
is convex, ana generally nearly approaches a semicircle. It is 
most frequently used in bases, au^ is generally the low'est 
moulding in a base. 

Tower (Gr. Ili^ovor, Lat. /wrm, Fr. Umr, docker, Ital. iorre, Gcr. 
Thurm), an elevated building originally designed for purposes of 
defence. Those buildings are of the remotest antiquity, and are, 
indeed, mentioned in the earliest Scriptures. In mediieval times 
they are generally attached to churches, to cemeteries, to castles, 
or are used as boll-towers in public places of large cities. In 
churches, the towers of the Saxon period are generally square, 
the only round exam}>le being supposed to be that of Tasbur^h. 
They are not very lofty, and are of strong, rude workmanship. 
Two only, Brigstock and Brixworth, have staircases supposed to 
be original ; both these are on the west front of the tower. 
The masonry partakes of the usual character attributed to 
Saxon work, as strip pilasters, long and short work, Ac. The 
upper windows are generally circular -headed in two lights, 
sejmrated by a shaft much resembling a turned baluster 
sometimes with heavy projecting cap. Norman towers are 
also generally square. Many are entirely without buttresses ; 
others have broad, flat, shallow projections, which serve for 
this purpose. The lower windows are very narrow, with 
extremely wide splays inside, probably intended to bo defended 
by archers. The upper windows, like those of the precediim 
style, are generally separated into two lights, but by a shaft 
or short column, and not by a baluster. Sometimes these 
towers have arcades round them, and are ornamented, as at St 
Albans, in some cases very richly, as at Norwich, Winchester, 
Tewkesbury., Southwell, Sandwich, Ac. They frequently have 
stone staircases at one of the angles. In many of our ohurohea 
the Norman tower is placed between the chance] and nave, and is 
of the full width of the latter. For the covering of these towers 
abroad, see Spire, Pinnacle, Parapet. A few round towers 
of this period (and also of the next) are found on the coasts of 
Norfolk and Suflolk ; as these mostly have no external doors, 
and are accessible only from the church, and as some have 
chimneys, they are supposed to have been built as places of 
refuge in case of invasion. Early English tow'ers are generally 
taller, and of more elegant pro^tortions. They almost always 
have large projecting buttresses, and IVequently stone staircases. 
The lower windows, as in the former style, are frequently mere 
arrow -slits; the upper are in ooaplets or triplets, and* some- 
times the tower top has an arcade all round, as at Middleton 
Stoney. The spires are generally Broach Spires (which eee) ; 
but sometimes the tower tops finish with corbel courses and plain 
pompets, and (rarely) with pinnacles. Sope of the towers and 
spires, particularly in the midland counties, are richly orna- 
mented ; a very good specimen is at BaundA A few Eorlv 
English towers break into the octagon fhiin the square toworas 
the top, and still fewer finish with two gables, as at Brodktborpa 
and loKford. Both these methods of termination, however, am 
common on the Continent At>Vend6iue, Chortr^ and Senlk, 
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fimn tiMie lot, ezo^ that tlMjM ofl«ii Egbtor in difeet; 
^ tmttrpMas, ioot m wtX Mgukrly ; the pmptts m aIbo tf» 
^tiinUjr BmlAttled, at perfmted in elcffuit dwigns, and thate 
ftemllT hnve pimuiclaB. The Bphree, lueo, now geneielly nrke 
at onoe mnn the octagon, and are not broach apiree ; thoee that 
are of this latter character haye the haunohinga much anialler. 
There ia a fine example of a Decorated tower and spire at 
EHin^^n, in Huntingdonahire. Most Perpendicular towm are 
ve^ fine, particularly the great central towers, aa at Canterbury 
and Gloucester. They are mnerally richly panelled throughout ; 
the buttresses project boldly, and are sometimes set anglewise, 
and sometimes square, not close to each other, but allowing a 
small TOrtion of the an|^ of the tower where they otherwise 
would have intersected. The pinnacles are often richly canopied 
and the battlements panelled, and often perforated ; sometimes a 
pinnacle, and sometimes a canopied niche, is placed in the middle 
of the parapet At Boston, ana in several otner places, there are 
fine lanterns at the tops of the towers. Taunton, Evesham, 
Louth, Magdalene College, Oxford, and very many other places, 
have ve^ fine Perpendicular towers. In the north of Italy, 
and in Romo, they are generally tall, square shafts in four 
to six stages, without buttresses, with couplets or triplets of 
semicircular windows in each stage, generally crenellated at 
top, and covered with a low pyramidal roof. The well-known 
hanging tower at Pisa is cylindrical, in five stories of arcaded 
colonnades. In Ireland there are in some of the churchyards 
very curious round towers. 

Trackky, the ornamental filling in of the heads of windows, panels, 
circular windows, Ac., which nas given such characteristic beauty 
to the architecture of the 14th century. Like almost everything 
connected with mediaeval architecture, this elegant and some- 
times fairy-like decoration seems to have sprung from the smallest 
beginnings. The circular- headed window of the Normans gra- 
dually gave way to the narrow-jiointed lancets of the Early English 
period, and as less light was afforded by the latter system than 
by the former, it was necessary to have a greater number of 
windows ; and it was found convenient to group them together 
ill couplets, triplets, Ac. When those couplets were assembled 
under one label, a sort of vacant space or spandril was formed 
over the lancets and under the laliel. To relieve this, the first 
attempts were 8iin])ly tojierforato this flat H|)undril, first by a simple 
lozenge -shajied or circular opening, and afterwards by a ouatrefoiL 
By piercing the whole of tuo vacant sfiaces in the window head, 
carrying mouldings round the tracery, and adding cusps to it, 
the formation of tracery was complete, and its earliest result 
/vas the beautiful geometrical worx such as is found at W’est- 
minster Abbey. When this style had reached perfection the 
usual decline followed ; and the architects of the Decorated 
p^od designed tracery, beautiful in itself, but which wants the 
vigour of the geometrical, and appears more as if tlie stonework 
him been twisted than if it had been cut out of the solid. Never- 
theless, however fanciful the design may be, the whole element is 
really geometrical — that is, it is formea of portions of circles, the 
centres of w’hich fall on the intersections of certain geometrical 
figures. The great east window at Carlisle is composed of 86 
distinct pieces of stone, and is struck from 263 centres ; and the 
glorious west window at York is probably produced from a still 
greater number. Probably as a reaction agaiust the weakness of the 
Decorated, the flowing traceiy gradually Emitted upright straight 
lines into its element. This change was perhaps made to afford, as 
it were, rectilineal frames to suit the glass painter, the foliages 
and medallions of the preceding styles Imving given way to single 
figures, standing on iiedestals under rich canopies. Be this as it 
may, these have given a name to the style of the l.'ith and 16th 
centuries. The mullions then, as at King's College Chij)el, at St 
John's, Oxford, and in several other examples, had more flow, and 
fewer perpendicular lines, till at last plain, upright, and transverse 
bars took their place, and held casement lights, which were at last 
superseded Iw our modem sash windows. On the Continent, the 
windows of the first period, or ogivale primitive, were very much 
like our own Early English. So in like manner those of the early 
of the ogiiaU aecondaire were very much like our own 
Oeometrical Decorated. Later, however, in France and Germany, 
two styles prevailed, the Jtay<mnant and Flamhvya'nl, the one 
having tracery assuming the character of stars or rays, and 
after this another coeval with our Perpendicular, resembling 
flunes of fire. 

Traoheliuii (Or. the neck). In Doric and Ionic columns 

there is generally a short apace intervening between the hvpotra- 
chelium and the maas of the capital, which may be called the 
traoheHum or neck. 

TrahsBPT (Med. Lat. erme, Fr. tranKpt, Ital. croeiata, Ger. Kreua^ 
that portion of a church which passea transvenely between 
the nave and choir at right angles, and so forms a cross on plan. 

TnAmox (Fr. tran&m^ Ital. trenwrm, Ger. Qaerki/Am), the 
luMriaoiitid oonstmeMon whidi dividee a window into heists or 
Tnmsoiiw aie aomatiiiies simple piecM of iniinians pl^^ 


transversely as cross-bars, add in later timea are richly decorated 
with ous^ngs, Ac. 

Tratlb. ^ Vjomktti. 

Trsfoil (Lat. tri/biium), a cuepiiig, the outline of which is derived 
fh>m a &ree-leaved flower or leaf; as the guatr^iDil and cimqwfoU 
arc firom those with four and five. 

Triporiux, the arcaded stoiy between the lower range of piers and 
arches and the clerestory. The name has been supposed to 
be derived from ires and /cm — ^three doors or openings— that 
being a frequent number of arches in each bay. Professor 'Willis, 
however, believed that the word is to be traced to a monkish 
latlnisation of thoroughfare." 

Triolypu (Gr. Tpcit, three, and yXu^ii, an inoision or carving). 
The vertically channelled tablets of the Doric frieze are calhsd 
triglyphi, bemuse of the three angular channels iu them, two 
perfect and one divided, — the two chamfered angles or hemi- 
glyphs being reckoned as one. The si|uare sunk B|taceB between 
the triglyphs on a frieze are called meto{>eB. 

Tvpor Flower, or 0 rest i no, an ornament much used in the Tudor 
period on the to])s of the coniices of screen work, Ac., instead of 
Eiattloments. It is a sort of stiff, flat, upright leaf standing on 
stems. 

Turret (Fr. imrdlt), a small tower, os^iecially at the angles of 
larmr buildings, sometimes overhanging and built on corbels, 
ana sometimes rising from the grounn. 

Tympanum (Gr. rj^firayov), the triangular recessed sjiace enclos^ 
bv the cornice which bounds a pediment. The Greeks often 
placed sculptures rejiresenting subjects connected with the pur- 
|)ose8 of the edifice in the tyni|)ana of temples, as at the Paribenon 
and JEgina. 

Under-Croft, a vaulted rliamher under ground. 

Valure, Vamurk See Alujik. 

Vane (Fr. girouette, Ital. handervoln, Ger. H^eUtifahne), the 
weathercock on a steeple. Tliey seem in early tinies to liave been 
of various fomiB, as aragous, Ac. ; but in the 1*udor j>oriod, the 
favourite design was a beast or bird sitting on a slender j^edcstsl. 
and carrying an upright rod, on wliich a thin plate of metal 
is hung like a flag, ornamented in various ways. 

Vault (from Ital. vo/tato, turned over), an arclied ceiling or roof. A 
vault is, indeed, a laterally conjoined series of arclies. The arch 
of a bridge is, strictly N{)caking, a vault. Intersecting vaults are 
said to be groined. (See Guoim d Vaui.tino.) 

Vaulting Shaft, a small column or series of clustered shafts, 
rising from above the capitals of the pillars of an arcade, and 
generally sup[>ortrd on a corbel, and thence rising and finishing 
with a capital, from which the various groin ribs spring. 

Verge, the edge of the tiling projecting over the gable of a roof; 

that on the horizontal ])ortinn being called enrvs. 

Verge Board, often corrupted into Barge Board, the boaid under 
the verge of gables, sometimes numbh’d, and often very richly 
carved, jierforatcd, and cusjted, and frequently liaving jjendents 
and BomotinieH finials at tlio ajtex. 

Vesica Piscih (Fr. amandr 7nj/Ht/giie\ panels, window's, and other 
ornaments of the form of a s|)ecieH of oval with jtointed did, but 
in reality struck from tw o centres, and forming |)art of tw'o circles 
cutting each other. 

Vestry. See Sacristy. 

Vignette, a running oniamcnt, re]»reBenting, as its name imtiorts, 
a little vine, with branches, leaves, and paries. It is common 
in the Tudor iwriod, and runs or roves in a large hollow or ease- 
ment. It is also called Trayh, 

Volute (Let. vdluVwitiy from volvo, to roll up or over), the convolved 
or spiral ornament which forms the characteristic of the Ionic 
capital. The common English term is Sc'roi.l, q.v. Volute, 
scroll, helix, and cauliculus are used indifferently for the angular 
horns of the Corinthian capital. 

Vousaoia, a name in common use for the various wedge-shaped 
stones of an arch. 

'Waggon -Ceiling, a boarded roof of the Tudor time, either of 
semicircular or polygonal section. It is boarded with thin oak, and 
ornamented with mouldings forming {lanels, and with loops at 
the intersections. (See Panel.) 

Warp, a name for tlie inner courts of a fortified place. At 
Windsor Castle they are called the upper and lower wards. (See 
Bailey, Base Court, Enceinte, Ac.) 

WiATHiRiK^ a slight fall on the top of cornices, window sills, Ac., 
to throw on the rain. 

Wicket (Fr. guithet, Ital. poridlo\ a small door opening in a 
larger. They are common in medimval doors, and were intended 
to admit single persons, and guard against s^den surprises. 

WiNp Braobs, diagonal braees to tie toe rafters of a roof together 
and prevent roeAmg. In the better sort of mediievml roofs thev are 
ardied, and mn from the principal rafters to catch th^nrlins. 
ZpfiFHORUB (Or. RR animal, and to bear). This term 
is used in the same sense as frieze, and is so called because that 
part of the entablature frequently bore son'ptures representing 
various animals. 
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AB0HIVB8 (Greek ipx^iov, Let. archivum), a roorii 
or building in which are kept the records, charters, and 
dther Mpers belonging to any state, community, or family. 
Veiy frequently the name is applied to the documents 
themselves. The archives of Britain are now superintended 
by the Public Record Office. 

AECHON (ttpxwj'), the title of the highest m^istrates 
in Athens. The last king of Athens, Codrus, having given 
up his life for the advantage of the state, it is said that 
the people, out of gratitude for his noble act, passed a 
resolution that in future none of their rulers should bear 
the ancient and venerated title of king (^ao-iAcus). The 
holder of supreme power in the state received from that 
time the name of archon or ruler. This is the popular 
account of the change, but it is not improbable that, on the 
death of Codrus, disputes arose with regard to the succes- 
sion, and that the nobles took advantage of the opportunity 
to gain an addition to their own power. For the archon 
appears to have been in all respects equal to the king, and 
his office was hereditary, but he was made responsible for 
his acts to the Eupatridae or nobles. Thirteen descendants 
of Codrus successively held the office. In 752 B.G., during 
^e archonship of Alcmmon, the time of office was reduced 
to ten years, though the office itself remained hereditary. 
Seven decennial archons are enumerated, extending from 
752 to 684. But during this time, about the year 714, a 
very important change had been introduced into the 
archonship. The office at that date ceased to be hereditary ; 
the exclusive right of the Medontidte was abolished, and 
the whole body of nobles became eligible for the magistracy. 
In 684 a further change was effected ; the office was made 
annual, and the supremo i)ower was distributed among nine 
officials, each of whom received the title of archon. This 
arrangement of the magistracy continued till the time of 
Solon, who introduced the classification of the citizens 
according to property and not to birth, and threw the 
office open to all who possessed an income of the first class, 
apparently calculated as five hundred measures of corn, 
wine, and oil (Plutarch, Aristides^ 1). The most extensive 
and important change was introduced by Aristides, who 
after the battle of Plataea threw open the highest magistracy 
to all citizens, whether of the propertied class or not. The 
mode of election to the archonship, after the office was taken 
from the family of Codrus, was by the suffrage {xtiporovLa) 
of the nobles ; and this continued to be the case even after 
the reform effected by Solon, for it is expressly stated that 
though he altered the qualification he made no change in 
the manner of election. The great reform in this respect 
was probably due to Clisthenes, who in 508 introduced 
the election by lot, and who further, by his distribution of 
the people into tribes and appointment of generals, seriously 
impaired the power of the archons. To secure that the 
office and honours were not conferred on unworthy persons, 
the newly elected archons were subjected to a double 
scrutiny, before the senate and in the agora, in which 
they were required to show that they were true Athenian 
citizens, whose ancestors had been citizens for three gene- 
rations, and to swear that they would obey the laws and 
revere the religion of their country. 

Of the nine archons to whom in conjunction were 
entrusted the duties of the supreme magistracy, the first 
was called specially “The Archon” (o apxiov); there 
was also attached to his name the epithet eponymus 
(hniwfA 09 \ because the year in which he held office was 
named af^ him, just os at Rome it was named after the 
two consuls. At first this archon had the general adminis- 
tration of state affairs, but gradually the expansion of 
damoeiatic power reduced his authority, and at the period 
^ which we have accurate information his duties were 
not very extensive. He had the superintendence of the 
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feaKrals of tbo gmUr IHmH* ^ 
the arrangement of the tnigic choruses, tatii the coiiMsni ' 
certain sacrifices. As a spj^l department of 
tration, he had under his care all orphans, partieekinify 
heiresses, all widows, and others who were left without 
protection, provided they were citizens of Athens; and 
had, in short, the charge of all matters in which questions 
of inheritance were involved. When his power was still 
further reduced, there remained to him the privilege of 
bringing disputed cases of succession into the proper courts, 
and of casting lots for the dicasts who were to try the 
cause. The second archon had the title of king (jSoor JUvv) ; 
to him had been handed over the name, as well as the sacred 
duties of priesthood which formerly belonged to the supreme 
ruler. He was the rex aacrormi, and to bis province 
pertained all that concerned the religion and public worship 
of the state. In conjunction with his wife, who was called 
Paxrikuma. (or queen), he offered up certain state sacrifices ; 
and he had sj)ecially intrusted to him the superintendence 
of the mysteries, the festival of the Leneea, the torch races, 
and the gymnic contests. He acted as public prosecutor in 
matters of religion; and, iii cases of murder or offence 
against the gods, he brought the indictment into the Areo- 
pagus, and voted with its members. In later times he 
acted as president of the court in all cases concerning the 
rights and duties of priests. The third archon bore the title 
of polemarch (TroAe/Aapxos), which indicates that originally 
he was the supreme commander of the Athenian forces. 
As late as the battle of Marathon we find the polemarch 
Callimachus marching along with the ten generals, and 
taking the command of the right wing. But after this we 
no longer hear of the polemarch as actively engaged in 
leading the army. Doubtless the introduction of the ten 
generals by Clisthenes tended to limit the military func- 
tions of this archon. His duties in later times seem to 
have been the superintendence and protection of the per- 
sonal and family rights of the resident aliens and foreigners. 
To these he stood in the same relation as the archon 
eponymus stood to citizens. He had also the arrangement 
of the funeral games in honour of those who had fallen in 
battle, and the offering up of the annual sacrifice to Artemis 
in commemoration of the battle of Marathon. Each of 
the three superiorarchons was allowed to select two assessors 
or assistants {irdpeBpot), who were sanctioned after examina- 
tion by the senate. The remaining six archons were called 
thesmothetm {OeapLodiratX a name which is sometimes 
applied to the whole body of archons. The six formed a 
college of justice, whose jurisdiction seems at first to have 
extended to all cases not directly under the cognisance of 
other magistrates. They received information against 
parties for various offences, brought the cases to trial in 
the proper court, appointed the juries, and gave public 
notice of the days of sitting. They revised every year the 
body of laws to see that no discrepancies were allowed to 
creep in, and they were required to enter all new laws. 
They also drew up and ratified the treaties with foreign 
states. Their assessors were called symbuli (a-vfiPovXai). 
After the introduction of popular courts by ^lon, the 
archons seem to have lost their special juridical powers; 
they then acted simply as pre^dents of the courts and some- 
times as a grand jury. Diuing their year of office the archons 
were exempt from all state tillfdens, and at its close tbev 
were required to give an account o( ^e manner in whiem 
they had dischar^ their duties ; il^ound blameless, they 
bec^e members of the Areopagus. ' 

The name archon is frequently applied by Greek anthm 
to magistrates in general ; it was used as a title under 
the Greek empire, and the Jews sometimes applied it le 
members of their Sanhedrim. It was even ^ven meta- 
phorically by the Gnostics to thdr mystio mons. 
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He 

Imm diUbgoishad b$ a inathamatioiaii, a philoso^ar, a 
aad a general ; nor was he less remarkable for 
tbe.pnrity and integrity of his life and the mildness and 
heneTohM of his disposition. The time at which he 
AptUriahed can be settled approximately from the fact 
that he was contemporary with Plato, whom he knew per- 
sottally, and whose life he saved by interceding with the 
tyrant Dionysius. He took a prominent part in the admin- 
istration of the state, and was seven times made general of 
the army, although by a law it was forbidden that any citizen 
should hold the command more than once. It is said that 
he was never defeated in battle. He was also intrusted 
with the charge of many important civil affairs. There 
seems to have been a tradition (see Horace, Odes, i. 28) 
that Archytas was drowned while crossing the Adriatic, 
but of this there is no certain information. Archytas 
belonged to the Pythagorean school of philosophy, and is 
said by some to have t^en the teacher of Philolaos. This, 
however, must certainly be an error. According to others, 
he vras the eighth leader of the Pythagorean school. Frag- 
ments of writings, said to be his, on various points of 
ethical and metaphysical philosophy, are given by Stobseus, 
Simplicius, and others. To portions of these Aristotle has 
been supposed to owe his doctrine of the Categories and 
some of his principal ethical theories. But it seems quite 
clear that scarcely any of these fragments are genuine, 
and that they belong to the 1st or 2d century a.d., a 
period during which Eclecticism, and a consequent desire 
to find traces of later doctrines in old writers, were the 
prevailing influences. Such fmgmeuts as do ap[>car genuine 
are of no philosojihical value, and are generally on special 
subjects. Archytas is particularly celebrated as a mathe- 
matician. To him are ascribed a solution of the problem of 
the duplication of the cube, and the application of analysis 
to the resolution of geometrical problems. He was also a 
skilled mechanician, and was one of the first to aj)ply mathe- 
matics to mechanics and music. On the fragments of 
Archytas see Hartenstein, J)e Archy, Taren. frag-^ Leipsic, 
1833 ; Gruj)pe, Ueber d. Frag, d, Archy,^ 1840 ; and Beck- 
mann, De Pytiuigor. RehquiiB ; also Zeller, Phil, d, Griech, 
2d ed. iii. 2, 88, »qq, 

AKCLS-SUll-AUBE, the chief town of the arrondisse- 
ment of the same name, in the dep^artment of Aube, in 
France, is situated, in long. 4" 9' K, lat. 48" 31' N., ab^ut 
17 miles (28 kilometres) N. of Troyes, on the left bank of 
the river, just at the point where it becomes navigable. It 
is mentioned in the Itintrary of Antoninus ; but successive 
fires (1719, 1727, and 1814) have destr^ed the ancient 
buildings, and it is now a town built in modern style, 
with wide and regular streets. An old castle, where Brune- 
haut and afterwards Diana of Poitiers resid^, looks down 
on it from a height, the only other building of interest 
being the church, which dates from the 16th century. A 
battle was fought here on the 20th and 21st of March 
1814 between Napoleon and the Austro-Hussian army 
under Schwarzenberg, which led the former to retire 
upon Vitry, leaving the way oj^en to Paris. There ore 
important hosiery manufactures in the town, and it carries 
on a large trade in grain and coal, besides being an 
emporium for the wooden wares of the Vosges. Arcis-sur- 
Aube is on the highway between Troyes and Chalons-sur- 
Mame, and by means of the Aube it has intercourse with 
Paris. It is a subprefeoture, and in 1872 had a population 
of 2845. 

ARCOS DE LA FBO^TTERA, a Spanish town in the 
TODvinoe of Cadiz, on the river Ouiidale^ which flows post 
flanla Maria into the bay of Cadis. ItisbuiUu^a^h 
iMptmintouaroel^aiideciiima^ The 


ywdM deaigiiaAiosl^^of tbi ** ia Ami to its position 

aa a bolder town «af)Mr M psptuie from the Moors by 
Alphonao the Wise. ltshofaes,mredinth6|fiaiiuibe 
are famous in the ancieiit ballra of Spain. It contains 
two parish churches, a number of convents, and 15,378 
inhabitants. 

ABCOT, two districts and a city of British India, within 
the presidency of Madras, and under the jurisdiction of the 
governor of that province. The district of Nobth Aboot 
Ues between 12" 22' and 14" 11' N. lat ; and between 
78" 17' and 80* 12' E. long. It is bounded on the N. 
by the districts of Cuddapah and Nellor ; on the E. by 
the district of Chengal[)at; on the S. by the districts 
of South Arcot and Salem ; and on the W. by the Mysor 
territory. The area of North Arcot, accoiding to the 
Antials of Indian Adminiitration for 1871-72, is *15,146 
square miles ; the population, as ascertained by a census 
taken in July 1871, being 2,007,667 souls. The aspect 
of the country, in the eastern and southern parts, is fiat and 
uninteresting ; but the western parts, where it runs along 
the foot of tlie Eastern Qhdts, as well as all the country 
northwards from Trivellam to Tripali and the Karkambadi 
Pass, are mountainous, with an agreeable diversity of 
scenery. The elevated platform in the west of the district 
is comparatively cool, being 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, with a maximum range of the thermometer in the 
hottest weather of 88". The hills are composed principally 
of granite and sienite, and have little vegetation. Patches 
of stunted jungle here and there diversify their rugged and 
barren aspect; but they abound in minerals, eB|)ecially 
copper and iron ores. The narrow valleys between the hills 
are very fertile, having a ricli soil and an abundant w'ater- 
Bupply even in the dryest seasons. The principal river in 
the district is the Paldr, which rises in Mysor, and flows 
through North Arcot from west to east past the towns of 
Vellor and Arcot, into the neighbouring district of Chen* 
galpat, eventually failing into the sea at ISadras. Although 
a considerable stream in the rainy season, and often im- 
passable, the bed is dry or nearly so during the rest of the 
year. Other smaller rivers of the district are the Paini, 
which {lasses near Chittur and falls into the Paldr, the 
Honimukhi, and the Chayaur. These streams are all diy 
during the hot season, but in the rains they flow freely 
and replenish the numerous tanks and irrigation channels. 
The principal roads in the district of North Arcot are the 
Trunk road from Madras to Bangalor, running from east 
to west ; a road from north-east to south-west from Madras 
through North Arcot to Coimbator; and a road running 
north and south from Chittur to Arcot. The Madras 
liailway, and the Orcat Southern Indian Railway, also 
pass through the district. Grain of many species and 
cotton are largely grown throughout North Arcot, as well 
as sugar-cane and indigo. A part of the latter is sent to 
the Madras market. Cotton cloth is largely manufactured, 
and oil is pre{)ared in considerable quantities for local con- 
sumption and for export. For fiscal purposes, the district 
is divided into the following fifteen tdlvJu: — (1.) Chittur, 
(2) Tripall, (3.) Kdveri Pak, (4.) Shohngarh, (5.) Trivellam, 
(6.) SAtgarh, (7.) Caddapanatam, (8.) Arcot, (9.) Vellor, 
(10.) Trivatur, (11.) Polur, (12.) Wandiwash, (13.) Sat- 
waid, (14.) Penmari, and (15.) Venkatagiri Kota. 

Aeoot, South, lies between 11" O' and 11" 39' N. lat., 
and between 78* 42' and 80* 4' E. long. The district of 
South Arcot is bounded on the N. hy the districts of 
North Arcot and Chengal{iat ; on the E. by the French 
territory of Pondecherri and the Bay of Bengal ; on the 
S. by the British districts of Tanjor and Trichinopoly ; 
and on the W. by the British district of SAlem. It con- 
tains an area, according to the Armais of Indian Admmir 
itsralion tor 1871-72, of 4779 square miles ; and a popu- 
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lalimii la aseartained by a house census in July 1871, of 
1^782,525. South Arcot is divided into thirteen fiscal 
diiviaions or Uluks, as follows; — (1.) Tindevanum, (2.) 
Trivadi, (3.) Vilup-puran, (4.) Bhawangirl, (5.) Managudi, 
(8.) Chilambram, (7.) TrinsmAli, (8.) Vardhiichalam, (9.) 
Elovansa, (10.) Trikalor, (11.) Kalakurchi, (12.) Chaitpet, 
and (13.) Cuddalor. The aspect of the district resembles 
that of other parts of the Coromandel coast. It is low and 
sandy near the sea, and for the most part level till near 
the western border, where ranges of hills form the 
boundary l)etween this and the neighbouring district of 
SAlem. These ranges are in some parts about 5000 feet 
high, with solitary hills scattered about the district. In 
the western tracts, dense patches of jungle furnish covert 
to tigers, leoi)ard8, bears, and monkeys. The principal 
river is the Coleroon or Kalerun, which forms the southern 
boundary of the district, separating it from Trichinopoly. 
This river is abundantly supplied with water during the 
greater part of the year, and two irrigating channels dis- 
tribute its waters through the district. The other rivers 
are the Vellaur, Ponndr, and Gadalum, all of which are 
used for irrigation purposes. Numerous small irrigation 
channels lead off from them, by means of which a consider- 
able area of fresh land has been brought under cultivation. 
Under the East India Company, a Commercial Resident 
was stationed at Cuddalor, and the Company’s weavers 
were encouraged by many privileges. The manufacture 
and export of native cloth have now been almost entirely 
superseded by the introduction of liluropean piece goods. 
The sea-ports of the district of South Arcot are Cuddalor 
or Fort St David, with a 2 )opulation, in 1856, returned at 
36,686 ; and Porto Novo, with a j)opulation estimated, in 
1855, at about 12,000 souls. The other places of import- 
ance in the district are Chilambram, Yardhtichalam, Tri- 
vadi, TiagAr, Cinji or Chenji, Trinomdli, Chaitpet, Mer- 
kanam, and Verdur. The number of villages in South 
Arcot was returned, in 1850, at 3376. The total revenue 
of the district in that year amounted to JB284,708, of 
which £234,055, or 82 per cent., represented the land 
revenue. I 

Ar(X)T City, the princi2)al town in the district of North 
Arcot, is situated on the south bank of the Paldr river, in 
12* 54' N. lat., and 79" 24' E. long. It is a station on the 
line of railway from Madras to Beypur, and is also a mili- 
tary cantonment. The i)opulation of the town, in 1862, 
was returned at 53,474 souls, inhabiting 10,042 houses. 
Arcot occupies a very prominent place in the history of the 
British conquests of India. In the middle of the last cen- 
tury, during the war between the rival claimants to the 
throne of the Carnatic, Muhammad All and Chandd Sdhib, 
the English supported the claims of the former and the 
French those of the latter. In order to divert the atten- 
tion of Chandd Sdhib and his French auxiliaries from the 
siege of Trichinopoly, Clive suggested an attack upon 
Arcot, and offered to command the expedition. His offer 
was acce]jted : but the only force which could be spared to 
him was 200 Europeans and 300 native troops to attack 
a fort garrisoned by 1100 men. The place, however, was 
abandoned without a struggle, and Clive took possession 
of the fortress. The expedition produced the desired 
effect ; Chand4 Sdhib was obliged to detach a large force 
of 10,000 men to recapture the city, and the pressure on 
the English garrison at Trichinopoly was removed. The 
siege of Arcot, in 1751, was conducted with great vigour 
by Sihib, son of Chandd S4bib, and is thus described 
by Macaulay ; — 

** Sdhib proceeded to invest the fort, which seemed quite 
Inoapsole of tuBtainiiig a siege. Tlie walls were ruinous, the ditches 
dry, the ramparts too narrow to admit the guns, and the battle- 
ments too low to protect the soldiers. The little garrison had been 
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vedaoed by oseualties. It nhw ooitslsted ^ 

and 200 Sepoya Only four offioarf were left, riie etoeds 
sione was scanty, and the oom m an d er who had to oondsiot tlw 
deftnoe under olroumstances so discouraging was a young man of 
five-snd-twenty, who had been bred a b^k-keeper. During fifty 
days the siege went on, and the young oaptam maintained m 
defenoe with a firmness, vigilance, and ability which would have 
done honour to the oldest marshal in Europe. The breach, how- 
ever, increased day by day. Under such circumstances, any troops 
BO scantily provided with officers might have been expected to show 
I signs of insubordination ; and the danger was peculiarly great in a 
force composed of men differing widely from each other in extrac- 
tion, colour, language, manners, and religion. But the devotion of 
the little band to ito chief surpassed anything that is related of the 
Tenth L^on of Ccesar, or the Old Guard of Napoleon. The Sepoys 
came to Olive, not to complain of their scanty fare, but to propose 
that all the grain should be given to the Euromans, who required 
more nourishment than the natives of Asia. The thin gruel, they 
said, which was strained away from the rice would suffice for them- 
selves. History contains no more touching instance of militaxy 
fidelity, or of the influence of a commanding mind. An attempt 
made by the governor of Madras to relieve the place had failed ; but 
there was hope from another quarter, A body of 6000 Marhattds, 

; half soldiers, half robbers, under the command of a chief named 
MurAri Rao, liad been hired to assist Muhammad AH ; but thinking 
the French power irresistible, and the triumph of Chanda Sahib 
certain, they had hitherto remained inactive on the frontiers of the 
Carnatic. The fame of the defcnco of Arcot roused them from their 
torpor ; Murdri lido declared that he had never before believed that 
Englishmen could fight, but that he would willingly help them 
since he saw that they had K))irit to help themselves. Rdja Sahib 
learned that the Marhattds were in motion, and it was necessary for 
him to be oxjMjditious. He first triKl negotiations,— -ho offered 
large bribes to Clive, which were rejected with scorn ; ho vowed 
that if his proposals were not accepted, lie would instantly storm 
tho fort, and put every man in it to the sword. Clive told him, in 
I reply, with characteristic haughtiness, that his father was a usurper, 
that his army was a rabble, and that bo would do well to think 
twice before lie sent such poltroons into a breach defended by 
English soldiers. Rdjd Sdhib determined to storm the fort. The 
day was well suited to a bold military enteriirise. It was the 
great Mahometan festival, the Muharram, which is sacred to the 
memory of Husain, the son of AH. Clive Iiad received secret in- 
telligence of the design, had mado his arrangements, and, exhausted 
by fatigue, had thrown himself on his bed. He was awakened by the 
alarm, and was instantly at his post. The enemy advanced, driving 
before them elephants whose foreheads were armed with iron plates. 

It was expected that the gates would yield to the shock of those 
living battering-rams. But tho huge beasts no sooner felt the Eng- 
lish musket balls than they turned round and rushed furiously away, 
trampling on the multitude which had urged them forward. A 
raft was launched on the water which filled one part of the ditch. 
Clive ix$rcoiving that his gunners at that post did not understand 
their business, took the management of a piece of artillery himself, 
and cleared the raft in a few minutes. Where the moat .was dry, 
the assailants mounted with great boldness ; but they were received 
with a fire so heavy and so well directed that it soon quelled the 
courage even of fanaticism and of intoxication. The rear ranks of 
the English kept the front ranks supplied with a constant succession 
of loaded muskets, and every shot told on the living mass below. 
The struggle lasted about an hour ; 400 of the assailants fell ; the 
garrison Tost only five or six men. The besieged passed an anxious 
night, looking mr a renewal of the attack. But when day broke, 
the enemy were no more to be seen. They had retired, leaving to 
the English several guns and a largo quantity of ammunition.’' 

Arcot was afterwards captured by the French ; but in 
1760 was retaken by Colonel Coote after the battle of 
Wandiwash. It was also taken by Haidar All when that in- 
vader ravaged theCarnatic in 1780, andheld by him forsome 
time. The town of Arcot, together with the whole of the 
territory of the Carnatic, passed into the hands of the British 
in 1801, ui)on the formal resignation of the government by 
the Naw4b, Azim-ud-dauli, who received a liberal pension. 

ARCTIC OCEAN. The Arctic Circle (66* 30') being 
taken as a boundary, the whole of tlie ocean lying to the 
north is called the Arctic Ocean. From a physical point of 
view this limit is hardly satisfactory, since between Green- 
land and Europe the Atlantic, with its Gulf Stream, makes 
an inroad on the Arctic territory, and the southern extremity 
of Greenland brings down the Arctic region beyond tlm 
Arctic limit ; but the other parallel of latitade (70*) whidi 
has been chosen as a south^ limit is perhaps still moiw 



The Axetic Ooeea imbm the north of 
l^Biope^ Ai(i% and America. It oommunicates with ike 
Atlanm a broad opening on the eaat of Greenland, and a 
narrow bat important channel on the west, which has been 
traced as far north as 84^ and is known in the various parts 
of its extent hj special names — Davis* Strait, Baffin’s Bay, 
UtlaJc Soak, Smith Sound, Kennedy Channel, Kobeson 
Channel, Lincoln Sea, — but might conveniently bo distin- 
guished by some such general designation as the West 
Greenland Channel. With the Pacific there iscommunication 
between Asia and America through Behring’s Strait. The 
coast line of all the three continents is for the most part 
exceedingly irregular, though this is less the case with Asia 
than with the other two. Europe sends down the Onega, 
Dwina, Finega, Mezen, and Petchora ; Asia the Obi, Yenisee, 
Lena, Indigarka, and Robima ; and America the Mackenzie 
River. The most ini[K)rtant of the numerous islands are 
Spitzbergen and Nova Zembla, with tho multitudinous adja- 
cent islets, to the north of Europe ; the Liakhov Islands, or 
New Siberia, off the coast of Aisia ; and the vast irre- 
gular Archipelago into which the north-eastern portion of 
America is split, which extends to the quasi-continent of 
Greenland. While for human habitation the regions of 
the Arctic Ocean are the most desolate that can well be 
conceived, there is extraordinary abundance of the lower 
forms of animal life ; and while for centuries men have 
only visited them to gather their living harvests, or for 
purposes of exploration, tracesare in many places to be found 
of human inhabitants in a distant age. At a still remoter 
period the islands of tho Arctic Archipelago have been covered 
with forests, and Barrow’s Straits have been the habitat of 
coral and sj>onge (Markham, in the Jovm. Hoy. Geogr. Soc. 
1865, p. 88). A very largo portion of the area included 
by the Arctic Ocean is still unexplored ; but almost eveiy 
year diminishes the extent of the unknown. The nearest 
approach to the Pole has l>een made up the West Green- 
land Channel ; the passage along the eastern coast away to 
the north of Sj)itzbergen being the next in order of suc- 
cess. For information regarding the various Arctic ex- 
peditions, see the article Polak Regions. 

ARDEA, a Latian city, probably of Pelosgian origin, 
famous chiefly for its accidental connection with the semi- 
mythical rape of Lucrotia and the expulsion of the Tar- 
quins from Rome. It lies 24 miles almost due 8. from 
Rome, and 4 miles from the coast, on a small stream. 
It jee ms at one time to have been a place of great wealth 
dMP|[>ower ; but the little hamlet which still preserves its 
name hardly numbers 200 inhabitants. A few fragments 
of tufa-built fortifications are the only remains of its 
ancient architecture. 

ARDEBIL, or Ardabil, one of the chief towns of 
Axerbijan in Persia, situated in 38* 15' N, lat., and 48* 19' 
E. long., on the Karasu or Balulk, a tributary of the Aras, 
in a fertile plain about 40 miles from the Caspian, seems 
to have been built out of the ruins of a former city. It 
is surrounded with a mud wall and towers, has a 8(|uare 
castle with bastions at the corners fortified after European 
fashion, and contains the tomb of Shah Ismael Sufi, the 
founder of the Sufi dynasty of Persia. It is an emporium 
in the trade of Tiflis, Derbend, and Baku with Ispahan 
and Teheran. By a great council of the Persian empire, 
which met in 1736 in the neighbouring plain of Chowal- 
Mogam, Nadir Shah was chosen king, and his corona- 
tion took place next year at Ardebil. In the vicinity there 
are a number of warm mineral springs, and to the west 
stands the great mountain Sevilan, of volcanic origin, 
foiming the eastern extremity of the water-shed between 
tile Aim and the Tigris. From its remarkable salubrity 
Ardebil has acquired the Persian title of Ahadm i Firtu, 
tire abode ct happiness. 
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ABDiSCHE^ a department in the south of France, 
bounded on the N.W. fay the d^Murtment of Loire, on the 
£. by Isfare and Drfime, on the S. by Gard, and on the W. 
by Lozfare and Haute Loire. It extends 72 miles from N. 
to S., and 46 from E to W., at the widest points ; and ito 
area is 2184 square miles. The surface of Aidfache is 
almost entirely covered by the Cevennes Mountains ; the 
main line forming the western boundary of the department, 
and sending out the Bouti^res, Coiron, Tanargue, and other 
branches, for the most part in an easterly direction. Several 
of the summits, of which the highest, Mount Mezenc, is 
5972 feet above the sea, are evidently extinct volcanoes. 
The Rhone bounds Ard^che on the east, and receives most 
of its rivers, including the Cance, the Ay, the Doux, the 
Erieux, and the Ard^che. A few rivers, however, belong 
to the Atlantic side of the water-shed, the chief being the 
Loire, which rises on the western borders of the department, 
and the Allier, which for a short distance separates it from 
Loz^re. The climate in the valley of the Rhone is warm, 
and sometimes very hot ; but westward, as the elevation 
increases, the cold becomes more intense and the winters 
longer. Some districts, especially in summer, are liable to 
sudden alterations in the temperature. Grain and pulse 
are produced, but not in quantities sufficient for the popula- 
tion, a large |)art of the fare of the peasants consisting 
of potatoes and chestnuts. The latter, besides, form one 
of the main articles of export, another being oil extracted 
from nuts. Wine is produced in considerable quantities 
along the valley of the Rhone. The rearing of the silk- 
worm, however, is of all the industries the most important 
and remunerative. Goats and sheep are kej)t in large 
numbers, Ard6che being one of the chief sources of the 
HUf»ply of skins for glove-making. The number of horses 
is small, asses and mules being the l)ea8ts of burden mainly 
employed. Iron, coal, lignite, marble, limestone, and 
porcelain clay are among the mineral j)roduct8. Hot springs 
are numerous, and some of them, as 8t Laurent, Celles, and 
Neyrac, are largely resorted to. Natural curiosities are 
the Pont (TArc over tho Ard6che, and the C7iauB8ee des 
UeanlBy near Vais. The country people adhere to their pro- 
vincial habits and dialect, go barefoot, and wear tall hats 
and long blouses. Among the celebrated men of tho depart- 
ment may lie named Cardinal Tounion and the brothers 
Montgolfier. The chief town is Privas; tlie arrondisse- 
ments are Privas, Largenti^ro (which derives its name from 
its ancient silvermincs), and Tournon. Population, 380,277. 

ARDELAN, a i)rovince of I’ersia, forming the eastern 
division of Kurdistan, and lying south of Azerbijan. Its 
capital Senna, in long. 40* E., and lat. 35" 12' N., is built 
in a deep valley, which is well tilled and rich in orchards. 
The north part presents a succession of great table-lands, 
inhabited in the summer liy wandering shepherds, who 
migrate in winter to the vicinity of B^hdad The soil 
in the valleys is good, and abundance of wheat, barley, 
and the oil-plant (SeBamum orientcUe) is grown, besides a 
little tobacco. The oak forests of the mountains to the 
west yield fine timber, which is floated down the Tab into 
the Tigris, and gall-nuts, which are sent to India. The inhabi- 
tants, mostly Kurds, are greatly given to war and robbery, 
and many of the tribes are subjects of Persia only nominally. 

ARDENNES, a de^rtment on the N.E frontier of 
France, which derives its name from the famous forest, is 
bounded on the N. and N.E by Belgium, on the E. by 
the department of the Meuse, on the S. by that of 
Marae, and on the W. by that of the Aisne. In shape 
it is an irregular pentagon, with a cape-like prolong 
tion into Belgium on ^e north. It has a superficial 
extent of 523,000 hectares, or 1,291,810 acres, of which 

300.000 hectares, or 741,000 acres, are arable land, while 

154.000 hectares, or 383,800 acres, are occupied with 
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iPTOidd, ud heatk Tbe waoded pk t wyoi ivlitcb 
tMib in tihe department of the Metue are continued in a 
nortii<iweat direction, and divide the basin ci the Mew 
ffom the basin of the Aisne, till they form a junctira with 
tile Ardennes proper. At one time this was a very inaoc^ 
sible region, and formed a strong defence, as Dumotuiez 
showed in 1792, against invasion from the east The 
Meuse (Maas), flowing in a northern direction, enters 
obliquely from the east, and cuts off a narrow and irrej^lar 
strip along the Belgian side of the department, which it 
leaves at the extreme north, to flow through Belgium and 
join the western branch of the Bhine. The Aisne enters 
Dear the south-east corner and leaves at the south-west ; 
its course through the department skirting the base of the 
Argonne range, and forming an irregular arc with its 
convexity to the north. The chief wealth of Ardennes 
consists in mineral productions, wood, cattle, and sheep. 
The number of cattle in 1872 was 82,975, of sheep 393,044, 
of horses 49,748, and of pigs 51,809. The sheep are small, 
but are valued for the quality of their mutton. Agricul- 
ture has recently made considerable advances in the depart- 
ment. There are upwards of 150 iron-mines, as at Qrandpr4, 
Champigneulle, Raucourt, Brevilly, Monthermd, and Flize; 
a great number of excellent slate-quarries, as at Deville, 
Montherm4, Rimagne, and Fumay ; while copper also is 
obtained in considerable quantities, and there is an abun- 
dant supply of building-stone, limestone, and marl Peat 
is very common in the north, and coal is worked near 
Sedan. The people are well educated, active, and indus- 
trious, and can boast of having furnished from their ranks 
such men as Gerson, Robert de Sorbon, Mabillon, Corvisart, 
Marshal Macdonald, de Wailly, L4on Renier, H. Taine, 
and the publisher Hachette. It is said that they are 
marked by a special aptitude for the exact sciences. The 
department has about 240 miles of imperial road and 131 
of departmental. Its two great rivers are united by the 
Canal des Ardennes. A branch of the Paris and Strasburg 
railway runs through it in a north-east direction, joining 
Bheims (in Marne) with Rethel and M6zi^res, and holding 
north along the valley of the Meuse to Namur (in Belgium). 
At M6zi^res this branch meets almost at right angles with 
a line running north-west, and connecting Thionville (in 
the district acquired by Germany) with Montm6dy, Sedan, 
Maubert, ikc. The department is divided into five 
arrondissements ; Mezi^res, towards the centre; Rocroy, 
in the N. ; Rethel, in the W. and S. ; Youziers in the B. , 
and Sedan in the E. M<^zihres is the capital, and a pre- 
fecture. Ecclesiastically the department, which has 4G 
cures, is part of the diocese of Rheims. It contains com- 
munal colleges and normal schools, and has 720 free public 
schools. The population in 1872 was 320,217, the falling 
off from 331,296 in 1851 being due to the war of 1870-71, 
See £liz6 de Montagnac, Les Ardennes JUtutr^es {France 
et Belg(i{ue\ 4 vols. fol. 1873. 

ARDFERT, a small village in Kerry, in the S.W. of 
Ireland, about 4 miles N.N.W. of Tralee, and nearly as 
much from the coast. It had at one time a university, 
and was the seat of a very ancient bishopric ; but both it 
and Aghodoe, with which it was combing are united to 
the iee of Limerick. The cathedral, a very old building, 
was the church of St Brendan’s monastery. A pillar tower, 
which stood near it, and was one of the finest and loftiest 
in the kingdom, fell in 1780. Population, 192. 

AROGLASS (the green height\ a town of Ireland in 
Down county, Ulster, at the head of a small bay about 8 
or 9 miles S. of the entrance of Strangford Lough, and 7 
miles S.S.K of Downpatrick, was a pl^ of great import- 
ance soon after the Norman ihvasion. It had a considerable 
trade, was a xojbI buigh, and sent a representative to the 
Irish parliament It is still remarkable for the ruins of 
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918 in 1871 ; but its pqMUetion, dipf^ tim 
season is considerabiy increased by visitors m 

500 tons may enter the harbour at all tides, and itslnnai 
cove admits vessels of 100 tons. There is a lighthouse el 
the end of the pier, in lat. 54” 15' N., long. 5” 36' W. 

ARDOCH, a parish in Perthshire, famous for its Roman 
military antiquities, which are situated in the grounds of 
Ardoch House, about ^ miles N. of Greenloaning, on the 
Caledonian Railway, lliey consist of — (1), a strong font or 
station, surrounded by a series of ramparts and ditches; 
(2), vestiges of an intrenched outwork of considerable ex- 
tent at the north side of this station ; and (3), traces of 
two camps, still further to the north, capable, according to 
General Roy, of containing 28,800 and 14,000 men respec- 
tively, the smaller camp l^ing partly included within the 
limits of the larger. See Gordon’s Itiner, S^tent^ p. 41 , 
Pennant’s Tbur, iii. 102 ; Roy’s Military Antiquities, pp. 
62, 226 ; Stuart’s Caledimia Romana, pp. 187-194. 

ARDRES, a French town, in the department of Pas de 
Calais, and arrondissement of St Omer, on a canal joining 
Calais and St Omer, to which it gives its name. The Field 
of the Cloth of Gold,” where Henry VIIL of England and 
Francis L of France tried to outdazzle each other in 1520, 
was in the immediate neighbourhood. The town contains 
several distilleries and breweries. Population, about 2200. 

ARDROSSAN, a sea-port in Ayrshire, Scotland, 31 
miles by rail from Glasgow, in N. lat. 55” 38', and W. long. 
4” 49'. It dates from an early period, as there seems to 
have been a castle and a small fishing village in existence 
for several centuries. The name of Arthur of Ardrossan 
is found in connection with a charter dated 1226; and 
Sir Fergus of Ardrossan accompanied Edward Bruce in his 
Irisb ex|)edition in 1316, and in 1320 signed the appeal 
to the Pope, by the barons of Scotland, against the 
aggressions of Edward I. of England. The castle, famous 
for its capture by Wallace, was finally destroyed by Crom- 
well, who is said to have used part of its masonry for the 
construction of the fort at Ayr. The family of the barons 
of Ardrossan is now merged, by marriage, in that of the 
earl of Eglinton and Winton. The rise of Ardrossan into 
commercial importance is due to the exertions of Hugh 
the twelfth earl of Eglinton, who commenced the construc- 
tion of the present town and harbour in 1806. The 
harbour was intended to be in connection with a canal from 
Glasgow to Ardrossan, but this was only completed as far 
as Johnstone. Owing to the stoppage of the canal works, 
and the death of Lo^ Eglinton, the construction of the 
harbour was suspended tUl 1845, when it was partially 
completed and placed in connection with the Gla^ow and 
South-Western Railway by a branch railway which joins the 
main line at Kilwinning. The cost of the harbour up to 
1874 has been upwards of £200,000. The works now 
coasist of a wet dock of 4 acres in area, with 19 feet at 
high water over the lock sill, and of two tidal harbours — 
one 18 acres, and the other 6 acres in area. There is a 
lighthouse on the north-west point of the outer breakwater, 
with a white flashing light. Thewerksarewellsuppliedwith 
steam cranes, and all modem appliances for dischaiging and 
loading vessels. The exports consist principally of coal 
and iron from collieries and ironworks in the neighbour- 
hood, and the imports of timber, ores, and general goods. 
There are lines of steamers plying to Glasgow, Anaa, 
Belfast, Newry, and to various ports in Spain. In 1874 
the number of vessels entering and leaving the port was 
2044, with a registered tonnage of 296,690 ; the number 
of vessels belonging to the port was 114, with a registarad 
tonnage of 15,611, and thim were ezpoirted 276,(^1 tons 
of coal, and 80,516 tons of iron. Iran ioiuiding and Mfh 
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building are carried on to a considerable extent ; and for 
the repair of Teasels there are a graving-dock, which can 
take in vessels of 1500 tons, and a floating dock and 
patent slip, which can each accommodate vessels of 500 
tons. In 1846 an Act of Parliament was obtained, erecting 
the town into a burgh, with a corporation consisting of a 
provost, two bailies, and five town councillors. The public 
buildings consist of a townhali, the property of the cor- 
poration, and of five churches, belonging to the Established 
Church, the Episcopal, the Free, the United Presbyterian, 
and the Evangelical Union denominations respectively. 
There are three branch banks in the town. The population 
in 1851 was 2071 ; it was 3929 in 1871 ; and in 1874 it 
is estimated to be 4228. 

AREMBERO, a small market-town of Prussia, in the 
government of Coblentz and circle of Adenau. It is 
situated not far from the river Ahr, and has a castle w^hich 
was formerly the residence of the dukes of Aremberg. 
About the year 1 298 the earldom of Aremberg, which h^ 
previously belonged to a branch of the house of Hostaden, 
came by his marriage with Matilda to John of Engelbert, 
earl of Mark (Westphalia), and continued in his family till 
1547, when John of Barban^on, of the celebrated house of 
Ligne, by marrying the only sister of the childless Robert 
III., obtained possession of the lands, which were raised by 
Maximilian II. to a principality, and ranked among the 
(lerman states. John, who is remembered as the leader of 
troops from the Netherlands to serve against the Huguenots, 
having fallen (1568) in the battle of Heiligerlee, was 
succeeded by his son Philip Charles, admiral of Flanders, 
who greatly increased his i>ossessions by marrying Ann of 
Croy, heiress of Croy, Arschot, Chimay, &c. He died in 
1616, and was followed by his eldest son, stadtholder of 
Namur, w’ho, having informed the Himnish government of 
a conspiracy, was rewarded by arrest (1634) and imjirison- 
inent at Berdessillas, where he died in 1 640. Under his son, 
Philip Francis, Aremberg was raised to a dukedom (1644). 
Alexander Joseph and Philip Charles Francis both fell in 
battle against the Turks, the former in 1663, and the latter 
in 1 69 1. Charles’s widow, Maria Henrietta, left her country 
and fiossessions rather than recognise the duke of Anjou 
as king of Spain, and lived in dignified poverty till the 
l>attle of Ramilies gave back the Netherlands to their right- 
ful [) 08 ses 8 or. She died in 1744. Her only son Leofiold 
is known in history as a military leader (at Malplaquet, 
Belgrade, Ettinghen, <kc.), and as the [latron of Rousseau 
and Voltaire. His son and successor, Charles LeojK)ld, 
was distinguished in the Seven Years’ War as an Austrian 
field-marslial, and increased his possessions by marriage 
with Margaret of Mark. By the .peace of Luneville (Feb. 
1801), the next duke, Engelbert, lost the greater part of 
his ancestral domain, but received in compensation Meppen 
and Recklinghausen. On the establishment of the con- 
federation of the Rhine, his son Prosper-Louis (to whom, 
becoming blind, he bad ceded his domains in 1803) became 
a meml^r (1807), and showed great devotion to the 
interests of France; but in 1810 he lost his sovereignty, 
Napoleon incorporating his dukedom with France and 
the grand duchy of Berg, and indemnifying him by a rent 
of 240,702 francs. In 1815 he received back his pos- 
sessions, which were mediatised by the Congress of Vienna, 
part falling to Prussia and part to Hanover. On account 
of the one portion be became a peer of the Westphalian 
estates; and by the other, a member of the House of Lords in 
Hanover. George IV. of England, on 9th May 1 826, elevated 
the duke’s Hanoverian possessions to a dukedom under the | 
title of Aremberg Meppen. His territory extended over 
780 geographical square miles, with 94,000 inhabitants ; 
of which, 544 square miles, with 50,000 inhabitants, were 
in Hanover ; besides which he had large estates in France, 
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and extensive tracts of forest in the Pyrenees. His 
brother Augustus -Raymond (b. 1753, d. 1833) became 
famous, under the title of Count of Mark, for his connec- 
tion with the French Revolution and his friendship with 
Mirabeau. Duke Prosper-Louis died in 1861, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Engelbert. 

AREN DAL, a sea-port town of Norway on the Skager- 
rack, 35 miles north-east of Christiansand. It is built at 
the mouth of the river Nidelf, on a number of small islands 
and rocks, the houses in many places being erected on piles. 
From its situation, and the number of canals by which it 
is traversed, it has acquired the name of Little Venice. 
There is a considerable shipping trade, particularly in iron 
and timber ; and ship-building, distillation, and iron-mining 
are carried on. The neighbourhood is remarkable for the 
number of beautiful and rare minerals found there; one of 
these, a variety of epidote, was formerly called Arendalite. 
Louis Philippe lived hero a long time during his exile. 
Population in 1855, 4456 ; in 1865, 5800. 

AREOPAGUS C'Apcios Trdyos), a small barren hill to 
the west and within l)OWHhot of the Acropolis of Athens, 
for an attack upon which it would form a natural base. 
It w^as so used (480 b.c.) by the Persians (Herodotus, viii. 
52). For the same purpose it had been ocTiipied also in 
the legendary age by the Amazons, when in the time of 
Theseus they menaced Athens, and from the circumstance 
I of their having then sacrificed to Ares, the hill, accord- 
ing to Aischylus {Eumenideny 685,/.), derived its name, 
Assuming the occui)ation by the Amazons to have been 
typical of what frequently happened during the hostilities 
of early times, it is easy to understand how the hill came 
to l>e associated with the war god (Kohler, in the 
1872, p. 105). To the po])ular mind the Areojiagus was 
always the “hill of Mars.” But the popular mind required 
a more definite account of the origin of the name, and to 
supply this, there took shape the legend of Ares having 
l^een hero called before a court of the twelve gods to answer 
for the murder of Halirrhotius (Pausanios, I 285). This 
explains at once the origin of the name of the hill and of 
the court which held its sittings there. ACschylus, how- 
ever, gives in the EumenidtB a different origin to the court, 
declaring it to have lieen first ap]K)inted by Athene to try 
Orestes for the murder of his mother Clytiemnestra. In 
later times both legends were dismissed, and the explanation 
of the name referred to the nature of the cases — cases of 
murder — tried before the court (Suidas, «.v., "Apctos irdyo«* 
circl Ttt 6 5c cVt Twv <f>6ptav). The 

four legendary cases of murder tried before this court were 
those in which Ares, Ce])halu8, Dicdalus, and Orestes 
appeared as the accused. But the selection of this hill as 
the site of a criminal court, in the first instance, is to be 
sought for in the sacred relation in which it stood to the 
worship of the Erinnyes, or Eumenides, and not in its con- 
nection with Mars, for whom it had no sanctity, and 
between whose worship and that of the Erinnyes K. 0. 
Miiller (Evmenideij p. 178) has not succeeded in proving 
any community. On the top of the hill towards the east 
is an artificial plateau accessible from the south by steps 
cut in the rock. In several places are still to be traced 
the rock-hewn seats on which the court sat in the open air, 
so that the judges and the accusers might not be under the 
same roof with a polluted cHminal. The sittings were 
held by day, not by night, unless the authority of Lucian 
be accepted {llerviot,^ 46; De Domo^ 78). jl^ised upon 
two unhewn stones {dpyol kiOoi) the accuser and the 
accused made their pleadings, the stone used by the former 
being called kidoi dvaflcm, stone of implacability,” not of 
“ impudentia” as translated by Cicero (Ee Leg-^ ii. 11), or 
“impudence," as given by Dyer p. 451); the 

other was called Xi6o% vlipBm. or “stone of crime." 

II. — 6i 
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Within the boundary of the court stood also an altar to 
Athene Areia, believed to have been dedicated by Orestes, 
and blocks of marble (d^oyts), on which were inscribed the 
laws defining the j>ower8 of the judges. On another part 
of the hill stood one of the most revered of Athenian 
sanctuaries, that of the Erinnyes, containing statues of these 
three goddesses, but not in the hideous aspect in which 
they were usually conceived, and also statues of those other 
deities connected with the lower world, Pluto, Hermes, 
and Ge. Within the boundary of this temple was the 
tomb of QSdipus, and very close to the boundary, if not 
within it, was the herodn or sanctuary of Hesychus, the 
founder of the j)riestly line in whose hands were the rites 
of the Erinnyes. Near the temple was the KvXiiyeiov, a 
memorial of the pollution of the spot caused by the treach- 
erous slaughter of those who, having failed in the con- i 
8j)iracy of Cylon, had taken refuge there as suppliants 
(Herod., v. 71 ; Thucyd., i. 126). Towards the north-east 
^ot of the hill was a temple of Ares containing statues of 
that god, of Enyo, Ai)hrodite, and Athene, while outside 
were statues of Hercules, Apollo, Pindar, and a poet named 
Caladas. On the north-east side there is a chasm in the 
rocks with a spring of dark water, which may have been 
associated with the worship of the Erinnyea 

The court and council of the Areopagus (17 fiovX^ 17 
*Ap€tov vdyov or 1 ) dym ^ovkrj)^ with a legendary history 
which distinctly i)ointed to it as an institution of primitive 
origin and intrusted with functions of the first importance, 
was yet in regard to the j)eriod of its history before Solon 
(594 B.C.) so little known that most people in later times 
had come to believe it to have been created by him 
(Plutarch, Solon, 19). As jjroof that the court had not 
existed before the time of Solon, it was urged that in the 
legislation of Draco (620 n.c.) there is no mention of the 
Areopagus, he having referred all such cases as in later 
times came within the powers of that court to a class of 
judges called the Ej)hetai. But there is no reason why 
“Ephetas** may not have been previous to Draco the title 
api)lied to the judges of the court of Areoj»agus, instead of 
“ Areopagitos,” just as it was the title borne even after Solon 
by the judges of the other four Athenian courts which tried 
cases of bloodshed, unless we accept the statement of 
Pollux (viii, 18) that the appointment of the Ephetaj to 
all these courts, including the Areoj)agu8, was the work 
of Draco. For then, these courts having admittedly been 
in existence before his time, there is no helj) but to assume 
that the judges had previously borne other titles, and that 
in the case of the Areopagus the title used could only have 
boon Areopagites. But it is quite within fair criticism to 
throw aside this statement of Pollux, os has been done by 
the most recent writer on this subject (Philippi, Jiheinisches 
Mmcuvi, 1874, p. 12), and to assume, with K. 0. Muller, 
that the EpheUie had acted from time immemorial as 
judges in all the five courts. There would remain for the 
fame of Draco the organisation of the courts, and possibly 
the limitation of the number of Ephetoe to 51. We must 
then conceive Solon as having found the Ephetee acting as 
judges in the Areo|)agus and in the other four courts. He 
set himself to alter the constitution of the Areoi)agU8 by 
adding to the Ephetse already in office there the nine 
Athenian archons on their retiring from public duties, and 
provided that they had rendered a satisfactory account of 
their administration. It is prolmble that from this new 
source alone a sufficient number of judges w^as supplied, 
and that* therefore, the original Ephotas were allowed to 
die out, though in that case the number of Areopagites 
could scarcely have been a fixed one (given at 51 by the 
scholiast to the EumenideB, v. 743), considering the liability 
of an archon to be rejected. The new judges retained 
their office for life subject to dismissal only by their own 


body. For the most part they were advanced in years, 
and necessarily always men of integrity and experience, 
qualifications which were demanded in the highest d^ee 
from a court which, instead of administering strictly defined 
laws, had to base its verdicts on a careful investigation of 
the life and circumstances of parties arraigned l^fore it. 
Its decisions were quoted as models of justice. Its com- 
petency was limited to coses of wilM murder (</>dvos 
€#coiVios or €K TTpovoiai), bodily injury with intent to kill 
(rpavfia cV wpovoiai), incendiarism {iropKaid), and poisoning 
(ffiappuLKo, idv Tis dwoKTeivy Bov<s), Other degrees of homi- 
cide were referred, according to their nature, to the other 
four Athenian courts, viz., accidental homicide (0dm 
ciKowrtos) to the Palladium, justifiable homicide (0dm 
SiVatos) to the Delphinium ; at the Prytaneum was heard 
the formal indictment of inanimate objects, such as wood 
or stone, which by falling had caused the loss of life ; 
while before the court of Phreathys at the Piraeus appeared 
those who having been banished for accidental homicide 
had during their banishment committed wilful murder. 
There were, however, cases of a complicated nature in 
regard to which the records are far from explicit as to the 
courts to which they were referred. Of this kind was a 
case in which the actual ])erpetrator (x^i-pl ipya(rdfjL€vos) 
was found to have been only a tool in the hands of a third 
person. It was with the latter that the prosecution had 
])rincipally to deal, and against him was issued a charge of 
/Sovk€V(rLSy or premeditation of murder. Obviously, such 
a person was equally guilty whether his victim died or not 
(HarjK)CTation,«.t>.^oi;Acixr€a>s), and therefore equally within 
the jurisdiction of one and the same court. Still it has 
been usual to follow Schomann {Grieck Alterthiimer, i. 
p. 449) in drawing this distinction, that when death ensued 
the case went before the Areoj^agus, and l>efore the Palladium 
when the victim survived. But this distinction has been 
made for the sake of admitting both authorities to be correct, 
when, on the one hand, Isrnus and Aristotle (as quoted by 
Harpocration) refer jSonXeixrts to the Palladium, while 
Dinarchus (see Harpocration) on the other hand refers it to 
the Areopagus. It would be better to dismiss the authority 
of Dinarchus altogether, the more so since in a speech of 
Antiphon, admitt^ly in a case of /JoiUcvo-ts (Choreut®), a 
form of address is employed, &dv8p€s (once, 5dv6pcs fitKcwrrat), 
which would not have been proper for the Areopagus, where 
the form was & Povk-q (Philippi, Der Areopag, p. 32). The 
jiunishments inflicted by the Areot)agU8 were — (1.) For 
wilful murder, death, the execution of which was witnessed 
by the accuser. It is probable that confiscation of the 
criminal's property was included in the sentence, but this 
point is obscure. His property was certainly confiscated 
when it happened that he escaped before sentence was 
pronounced. (2.) For injury with intent (rpavpLa Ik 
irpovoias) the sentence was confiscation of pro[)erty and 
banishment, but not for life. If the victim of either of 
these crimes was a /xctoikos, or alien, the punishment, it has 
been sup|K)sed, was less severe, but of this there is no real 
evidence. The proceedings, in cases that came before the 
Areopagus, began, as did all fiiKai 0oviKa^ with a charge 
(ypa^rf) made before the archon king sitting in his chambers 
in the agora. It was his business to take down the charge 
and to make such a preliminary inquiry into the facts as 
would guide him in sending the case for trial For this 
purpose he appointed three se{>arate occasions in three 
successive months, but whether he was contented to search 
into the facts alleg^ by the accuser, or whether he examined 
also the accused, is a }K)int on which there is no evidence. 
It is only known in general terms that the inquiry was 
conducted with great care, and, it is not improbable, in 
presence of members of the Areopagus, who would thus 
obtain a mastery of the evidence before the trial took place. 
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The accuser was required to prove his relationship to the 
murdered person as giving him the right to prosecute ; he 
had to take an oath in pledge of his sincerity, and to 
denounce the accused. A denunciation (irpop/h/crif) having 
been publicly made, the accused was reganled as polluted, 
and durst enter neither temple nor market-place on peril 
of his life. Some have thought that the practice was to 
make a formal denunciation three times, first at the grave 
of the deceased, next in the market-place, and then l^fore 
the archon as just stated (Schumann, Antiquiiatn Jur, 
Puhy p. 289), but it is probable that only the lost men- 
tioned, if the others were actually made, was regarded as 
legal. In the fourth month, after determining that the case 
was to go before the Areo}.iagus, the archon king in his 
capacity of president of the court laid the case before it. 
The court sat on the last three days of every month (Pollux, 
viii, 18). Of the first part of the proceedings (wpoSiKatrLai) 
the principal feature was the administration of an oath to 
the parties and the witnesses ; the ceremony consisting in 
the sacrifice of a wild boar, an ox, or a ram, before which 
those who took the oath called on the Erinnyes to destroy 
them and their family if they failed to siKjak the truth. 
When the evidence had l) 0 cn gone through (dvaKpurts) there 
followed the j»roper, consisting of the speeches. Each 
party was allowed to speak twice, once, it is said, on each of 
the first two days, the third day Iwiiig reserved for judgment. 
They were charged to avoid everything irrelevant to the 
issue. After the first speech, the accused might choose 
voluntary exile unless the charge against him were that of 
the murder of a ])arent. In exile, beyond the boundaries 
of the Athenian state, he was entitled to the full protection 
of law, and if himself murdered could be avenged as if he 
had then been a true Athenian citizen. Should the trial 
^o its full length, he could only bo convicted by a majority 
of the judges. If the votes were equal lie W'os ac(|uitte<l. 
And when acquitted he offered a sacrifice to the Krintiyes 
And the other deities of the lower world. When it happened 
that the person entitled to j»ro.secute had missed the regular 
occasions of making his charge, it was still competent for 
him to take the summary proceedings of an dirayutyji ifH}vuv, 
that is, to lay his case l>efore the Eleven who j^resided over 
the prisons, and have the case tried by a Heliastic court. 
But this could not w'ell be done unless the accused had 
been caught in the act, or failed to give a rea8onal)le account 
of himself. When the victim survived he himself was the 
proper prosecutor; but when in the contrary event the 
task devolved on his relatives, it was necessary for them to 
be within the prescribed degree of cousinship {dvtif^idry^), 
AS may be seen from the formula in Pseudo-Demosthenes 
{Adv. Ma^artatum, p. 1069, § 67), which again has Isjeii 
strikingly confirmed by the decree (Kohler, ii. p. 

27), discovered at Athens in 1843, and setting forth part 
of the laws of Draco in regard to murder. This decree, 
inscribed on marble and in a very fragmentary condition, 
bears date 409-8 b.c. A slave having in the eyes of the law 
no relatives, could not prosecute the murderer of one of his 
class, but he could apj>ear against the murderer of his master 
if em])ow'ered in writing to do so l^efore the master’s death. 
The master was the lawful accuser when a slave was mur- 
dered, and similarly only the legal patron could apfiear in 
the case of a freedman or other who had not the rights of | 
citizenship. The theory of the prosecution being to obtain, 
AS had b^n the custom from time immemorial, vengeance 
for the relatives of the deceased, and being therefore more 
of a religious than political character, it becomes a question 
whether, in the event of the relatives refusing to prosecute, 
or of there being no relatives, the state permitted a foul 
crime to pass unpunished. On this {wint there is no infor- 
mation. 

Besides being a court of justice (SiKornipiov), the Areo- 
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f pagus was also a council (^SovAiJ), empowered to interfere 
in matters affecting religion and morai^ and, previously to 
the time of Pericles, in the administration of public affairs. 
With powers of this order honestly exercised, it is not sin- 
gular that Isocrates (Areopag,, 39) in his picture of Athens 
in the happy times gone by, should ])oint to the action of 
the Areo[)agus as one of three great sources of this 
happiness (c/. Plutarch, SoloHy 22 ; Thenihty 10; and Biickh, 
StaatshauB^tung^ i. p. 208). Nor is it against the view 
of Isocrates that Pericles and his party should have been 
opposed to the Areo{>agites. The mere fact of their being 
strongly conservative, and of their liaving the jiower of 
opposing, if not with a veto, at least with enormous official 
influence, his new schemes of administration, would be 
sufficient excuse. And it a])])ears certain that the scope of 
the measure proi) 08 ed by his friend Ephialtes, and carried 
during the absence of Cimon the conservative leader, 
was only to withdraw from the Areopagus this jiower 
of interference. Its criminal jurisdiction remained as be- 
fore, though so much would hardly be gathered from the 
tone of A^lschylus in the EurntnideB^ which appeared as a 
jirotest, it has usually been thought, at the time. 'E</iiuA- 
pova KartkiTTi Ty *Ap€Lov Trdyov rd iVcp rov 

erto/ittrus, says Philocliorus, while Demostlienes (Adv, Arts- 
tfjrrat.y p. 644, § 66) states that no tyrant, oligarchy or 
democracy, had ever ventured to withdraw from that court 
its jurisdiction in high crimes. Only a passage in a speech 
of Lysias {^EratoBiK 30) really favours the opposite view. 

Among the many otln r functions which the Areopagites 
retained after the measure of Ephialtes were — (1.) those 
pertaining to religion. They apjKunted the Upoiroioi for 
the teiij]de of the Eumenides, and took care of the sacred 
olives (/xoptat), which existed partly in large ])lantations 
near the academy, and partly on private lands, such trees 
being the property of the gcnldess Atlienc, against wliom it 
was a crime to injure one of them. The Areopagus could 
oi»jK)se the introduction of new^ deities or foreign rites, as 
in the case of St ]*aul, wdio had to appear before it (Acts 
xvii. 19, /I); but it (h»es not seem that it could, as has 
been assumed, jjrohibit such a step if ouvo a|)f>roved of by 
a j»ublic decree. It saw that no object of public sanctity 
was violated. (2.) In education and morals little positi\e 
is known of its action. It seems to have ap]K)inted tin? 
masters in the gymnasia, and brought to imnishment 
vagabonds and spendthrifts under tlie law entitled co/iov 
dpyLa%, (3.) Its business was to see that public sjiaces 
were not occui»ied or built on by private persons, as in 
the case of Timarchus (yEschines, Adv, Thnarch.^ § 80), who 
bad put it to the public assembly whether the deserted 
Pnyx might not be built on. Many inscril>ed bases of 
statues in Athens, though mostly of a comparatively late 
date, bear witness that the consent of the Areoj)agus, if 
not indisjjcns^ble, was very frequently obtained for the 
erection of statues. (4.) It protected the standards of 
weight and measure from falsification. (5.) It exercised 
an incjuisitorial power, {Mirtly mm (dimj irpotXopivrj)^ 
and f>artly by mandate from the public assembly (rov &rjpov 
Tr/ioorrafttCTos o-^). In the latter case it merely investi- 
gated the facts vouurdai), and laid them before a 

Heliastic court. Work of this kind, depending as it did on 
the public assembly, necessarily varied greatly at different 
times. From about 360 to 320 B.c. it seems to have 
been oi a very grave character. (6.) The Areopagus re- 
viewed the conduct of magistrates and tlie administration 
of the laws, a function which was relegated, probably by 
the measure of Ephialtes, to the Nomo])hylace8, who, 
though they do not become conspicuous till the time of 
Demetrius of Pbalerou (317-307 B.c.), had yet existed 
doubtless long before. 

If now it is true that the Areopagites as a criminal court 
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were created and organised by Solon to supersede the 
Ephetse in the trial of certain crimes, what is to be said 
of their origin as a state council (povkr]) ? Obviously 
most of their duties as a council were such as must have 
grown up gradually u|K)n an institution of very high anti- 
quity, such an institution, for example, as the Homeric 
/jov\^ ytpovTOiv. Yet there is no direct evidence of the 
existence of the Areoj)agus as a council before the time of 
Solon. It has therefore been suggested tliat the Areopagitic 
council apjK)inted by Solon took U]>on itself the duties of 
a differently constituted council, which also may have held 
its sittings on the hill of the Areopagus. This superseded 
(louncil it was first thought by K. O. Miillcr consisted of 
Epheta^, who, According to the most recent derivation of 
the name (M and ctt/s fcrr/s), were the heads of 

(;lans. The opinion of Muller has been adopted by Philippi 
(Df'r Areopag^ p. 208). With less probability Wecklein 
{Hericht d, Milnch. Ahad.^ 1873, p. 38, /■.) had suggested 
the Naucrari. From the time of Solon, except for the 
change introduced by Ephialtes, the powers of the Areo- 
j>agu8 seem to have remained much the same down to the 
Homan i)eriod, its position in i>oint of respect and influence 
api)arently increasing the longer it continued, though clearly 
it is too much to say as Cicero does {De Nat Deor, ii. 29, 
7 4) Atheniemium rempuhUcam condlio regi Areopagi, Hut 
its constitution had been changed by Plutarch’s time, 
])ossibly long before. It was then presided over by an 
cVtcrraTT/s with a by his side, and was no longer 

composed of the retiring archons. The principle of election 
is not known. (a. s. m.) 

AREQITIPA, one of the 18 departments of JVu. It 
lies along the Pacific from lat. 15* to 17* 20' 8. Its chief 
productions are silver, alj)aca and other wools, sugar, wine, 
and brandy. The jiopulation is stated at 200,000, which 
is probably in excess. The district is volcanic, and con- 
tains several volcanoes, which appear, however, to be 
mostly extinct. Of these Misti, otherwise known as the 
Arequipa, one of the most |)erfectly cone-shaped of moun- 
tains, occasionally throws out smoke or vapour. It rises to 
the height of 20,320 feet above the sea. An eruption of 
IThinas, a mountain on the eastern boundary of the depart- 
ment, occurred in 1839. 

Aukquipa, the chief town of the dei)artment, stands at 
the foot of Misti, in the fertile valley of the Chile, 7775 
feet above the level of the sea, in lat. 16* 16' S., long. 72* 
31' W. It is divided into five districts — Santo Domingo, 
San Francesco, La Merced, San Augustin, and Miraflores — • 
contains 2064 houses, and has a population of about 30,000. 
In each of the districts there is a monastery and a church ; 
and besides there are three nunneries in the city. The 
cathedral is quite modern, the former building having been 
destroyed by fire in 1849. Solidity rather than beauty is 
the ])rincipal characteristic of Arequipan architecture, as 
might be expected in a city so liable to suflfer from earth- 
(^uakes. These occur with great frequency, and are some- 
times of great severity ; in 1582, 1609, 1784, and 1868 
the city was greatly damaged. In general the streets run 
at right angles, and are wide and well paved. The better 
houses are all built in the Spanish style, with two or three 
courts ; the walls are massive, and the ceilings vaulted. 
The material used is a soft magnesian limestone. The 
town has a faculty of medicine which rivals that of Chu- 
quisaca in Upper IVu, a university, two academies, a 
college founded by Grand-Marshal de la Puente, a public 
library, established in 1821, two i)rinting-offices, each pub- 
lishing a small newspaper, an hos]>ital, and a foundling 
asylum. Arequipa is united to Mollenda on the coast by 
a railroad completed in 1870, 107 miles in length, nearly 
the whole of which is over a waterless desert. An iron pipe, 
which supplies Mollenda with water, runs along the line for 
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85 miles. The railway has now been extended across the 
Andes, reaching a height of 14,660 feet, to Puno, which is 
connected with Bolivia by steam navigation across Lake 
Titicaca. 

ARES [Mabs], in Greek Mythology^ the god of war, not, 
however, of war in its wude sense, including campaigns, 
the disposition and command of forces, but in its more 
primitive meaning of a fierce encounter between bodies of 
men. Neither the causes nor the ultimate effects of war 
were ascribed to him. He was simply a personification of 
the wild impetuous spirit with which battles were fought. 


Ares. From brass coin of Uie Ares. From ])rass coin of the 
Mamertini. Brit. Muh. Bruttii. Brit. Mus. 

and as such he was conceived as the model of a hero, 
splendidly armed with cuirass, helmet, shield, and spear, 
swift, of great size (TrcAoiptos), raging (/aatvo/ici/os), mur- 
derous (jSpoToXoeyos), unsatiable of war (aro^ irokefioto), 
Enyo, the furious war goddess, Eris (Strife), Deimos and 
Phobos (Dread and Alarm), were usually by his side. 
Even his mother Hera denounces him {Iliad^ v. 761) as 
senseless, and knowing no bounds. It was doubtless only 
as an illustration of the habitual strife between Hera 
and Zeus that Ares was accounted their son. When 
wounded by Diomedes assisted by Athena (///W, v. 853, 
jf.), he fell with a noise like that of nine or ten thousand 
men in battle; and again {Iliady xxi. 400, /.), when 
Athena wounded him with a stone, he fell, and covered 
with his fall seven acres of ground. On this latter expres- 
sion it is to be observed, that, while it conveys a picture of 
broad-strewn carnage consistent wdth the usual character 
of Ares, it suggests also, from the measurement given, 
thoughts of the destruction of cultivated land in war. the 
more so when taken in connection with the story of Otus 
and Ephialtes, w^hich reads in the Iliad (v. 385) like a 
reminiscence from an earlier time, w^hen war was the dread 
of the husbandman. These two giants, sons of Aloeus, 
the planter, born very small, but grown by being fed on 
grain to immense size, and occupied, as their names imply, 
with husbandry (Otus = o^co), and Ephialtes = ^taA.A.o/iat), 
had seized Ares and confined him in a large brazen jar for 
thirteen months, so that for one year there was entire 
peace over the fields. If, as is not improbable, the first 
conception of a w^ar god originated in connection with 
invasion from non-Hellenic tribes, it would be natural to 
regard him perhaps more as a ruthless destroyer of fields, 
than of human life, and equally natural that this view of 
his character should die out when war became, so to speak, 
a trade, as it had become by the time of the Iliad. Even 
then he was still recognised as a god whose home w as 
among the warlike Thracians {Iliady xiii. 298 ; Odyssey, 
viii. 361). This, it is true, may have been nothing mor% 
than another instance of the Greek tendency to assign a 
northern or Hyperborean home to deities in whose character 
something analogous to the atormy elements of nature waa 
found. On the other hand, it appears that the Thraciana 
and Scythians in historical times (Herodotus, i. 59) wor- 
shipped chiefly a war god, and that certain Thracian 
settlements, formed in Greece in prehistoric times, left 
behind them traces of the worship of a god whom the 
Greeks called Ares. At Thebes, for instance, had been 
such a settlement, and there, above all the rest of 
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Qreecei were afterwards found the oldest traditions of the 
worship of Ares, and that not altogether in the character 
of a M ar god. The fountain of Ares guarded by a dragon, 
and the legend of the Spartse, who sprang from a field 
sown with dragon's teeth, seem rather to symbolise some 
destructive influence in nature, such as that of the sun in 
summer scorching the fields. That influence of this kind 
was ascribed to the Thracian god follows from the identifi- 
cation of him with the Sabine and Roman Mars, to the 
latter of whom the Arval brethren in Rome made annual 
sacrifice of a red dog to avert the calamity of the ripe grain 
taking fire. Apollo is the god who in Greek mythology, 
as we know it, discharged such functions. But it is argued 
that in this matter ho may have superseded Ares, who on 
assuming the Thracian character of war god may have 
gradually resigned his original oflice. In one of the 
Homeric hymns Ares is described as a sun god who makes 
courage and valour stream into the hearts of men, and 
again, iEetes, king of Colchis, though a son of Helios, was 
yet tlie guardian of the grove of Ares, where w'as the 
gokhm fleece. Meleager, whose valour was displayed 
against the Calydonian boar, a pest to the fields of iHtolia, 
was a son of Ares and the fostering nymph Althiea. 
<Enoraau8 was a son of Ares and a daughter of the river 
god Asopus. The dog, which had originally referred to 
the dog star, remained his symbol, but could only be 
a<^counted for by the constant presence of that animal on 
battle-fields. From the destruction of crops by summer 
heat to similar destruction by war-like invasion seems a 
natural step. The next step was to take the point of view 
of the invader, and to magnify the exploits of war. By 
the time of TTomer this had been done efTectually, though 
traces of an older form of belief remain both in the 
Iliad and Odys^t^y, Besides those already mentioned, there 
is the remarkable incident in the Ot/ysscy (viii. 2G6,/*.) 
where Hephajstos, informed by Helios of the infidelity of 
his wife Aphrodite with Ares, captures them together in 
a net, and there holds them for the ridicule of the gods. 
In wliat appears to be a very early development of her char- 
acter, Aphrodite was a war goddess, and was styled Areia. 
But it is scarcely j>ossible that a phase of character shared 
also, for ej^mide, by Athena, could have suggested such a 
relation between Ares and Aplirodite, though Hesiod's state- 
ment (Theogony^ 934) that Deimos and Phobos were their 
offspring j)oints in that direction. Again, though Ares and 
Aphrodite were worshipjied together at Thebes, it is not 
known that they w'ere w’orshipped there as deities of war. 
Harmonia, the wife of Cadmus, the founder of that town, 
vvas regarded as their daughter. Possibly the connection 
originated in some other approximation between Ares and 
Aphrodite in an earlier form of their worship. Women 
were excluded from the festivals of Ares except at Tegea, 
in Arcadia, where he was called y vvai#codoiVa«. But that 
exception appears to have been based only on an instance 
in which that town was successfully defended by its women. 
While honoured here and there with festivals and sacrifice, 
as at Sparta, where young dogs, and apparently once men, 
were offered to him under his title of Enyalios and Theritas, 
there were yet wanting in his case those local beliefs and 
traditions which gave vitality to the worship of a god. 
Next to Thebes, already mentioned, it was at Athens that 
this vitality obtained most, through the legend attaching 
to the Areopagus (^Apem wdyo^). The nymph Agraulos 
had borne him a daughter Alcippe, whom Halirrhotius, a 
son of Neptune, had seized with violence, and for this 
was slain by Ares, who was tried by a council of the gods 
sitting on the Ar^pagus and acquitted. At the foot of | 
the Areopagus was a temple of Ar^, with a statue of the | 
god from t^e hands of Alcamenes. To judge now of the 
fluctuation in the conception of Ares from works of art, it 
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is found that previous to the 5th century B.c., he was 
figured bearded, grim, and heavily armed. From that 
time, apparently under the influence of Athenian sculptors, 
who had to render his form in some harmony with their 
local war goddess Athena, he was conceived as the ideal 
of a youthful w*arrior, and for a time associated w'ith 
Aphrodite and Eros, as in the group of the villa Borghese 
at Rome, where Eros plays with his w'eapons, and in many 
other groups of Ares and Aphrodite in marble and on 
engraved gems of Roman times. But before this grouping 
had recommended itself to the Romans, wdth their legend 
of Mars and Rhea Silvia, the Greek Ares had again become 
under Macedonian influence a bearded, armed, and power- 
ful god. The Romans, however, though they readily 
adopted the Greek Mars and Venus, yet retained the former 
deity in his native character as a god representing the 
influence of the sun on cultivated fields, resembling the 
Momers of the Mamertiiios in Sicily, with a wolf as his 
symlH)! (Ck)nzo, lleroen wid Goiter Gestalteii^ p. 22, Vienna, 
1874; Breller, Griechischt Mythologies i. pj). 251-259; 
Welcker, Grievki^ehe. G'Otterlehrfs i. pp. 413-424). 

(a. h. m.) 

ARESON, JoN (or Hanh), a poet, and the last Roman 
Catholic bishop in Iceland, was born in 1484. Ho endured 
many privations in his youth, and at the age of twenty 
took holy orders, and was attached as priest to the parish 
of Helgastad. Here ho was taken under the protection of 
Gottskalk, bishop of Holum, who twice sent him on missions 
to Norway. He acquitted himself so well that in 1 522 he 
wasappointed successor to Gottskalk. To many his election 
was displeasing, chiefly on account of his ignorance of 
Latin ; and Oginund, bishop of Hkalholt, the other diocese, 
drove Areson with violence from his bishopric. He was 
reinstated in 1524, and spent some rather stormy years till 
1540, when Frederic 111., king of Denmark, wrote to the 
bishops of Iceland desiring them to take measures for the 
introduction of Lutherafiism. This Areson declined to 
do, and he even denied the king’s j)ower as head of the 
church. The greater part of the island, however, became 
Protestant. In 1548 the Lutheran bishop of Skalholt 
died, and Aresc^n made an armed excursion into his suc- 
cessor's territory. For this he was in 1549 declared an 
outlaw. He again sent an expedition against Bkalholt, 
and captured the bishop, whom he treated with indignity. 
Jn 1550 his forces were defeated; he was taken, and 
executed along with two of his hoiks. Areson is celebrated 
as a poet, and as having been the first to introduce jirint- 
iiig into Iceland. Several of his poems are collected by 
Harboe in his llUtory of the Reformation in Icelaml, 

ARETiEUS, a Greek physician of C'appadocia, who 
lived, according to some, in the reign of Augustus ; accord- 
ing to others, under Trajan or Hadrian. Ho was one of 
the class of Pneumatic physicians, who made the heart the 
seat of life and of the soul. He wrote, in the Ionic 
dialect, several treatises on acute diseases and other medical 
subjects, some of which are still extant. The best editions 
of his works are — that of Boerhaave, in Greek and Latin, 
with notes, 1731 ; that printed at Oxford in 1723, in folio ; 
and those by C. G. Kiihn, 1828, and Ernerius, 1847. 

ARETHUSA, a fountain at Syracuse, in Sicily, famed 
among the ancients for the abundance of its waters and 
the number of its fishes, but still more so for the connec- 
tion which was fabled to exist between it and Alpheus, 
the river of the Peloponnesus, “ who stole under seas to 
meet bis Arethuse," According to the anthropomorphic 
legend, Arethusa was a daughter of Nereus and Doris, 
who was changed into the fountain by her mistress Diana 
(Artemis), to deliver her from the pursuit of her lover 
Alpheus. There is still a copious supply of water in the 
m^em fountain, but the taste is brackish, and it can 
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only to be used for washing ; while the fish are no longer 
to be found. There was a fountain of the same name in 
Ithaca (Homer), and another at Chalcis in Euboea, which 
supplied the city with water, but, according to Leake, 
has now disappeared. There was also a lake Arethusa, 
through wliich the Tigris flowed, identified by Ritter with 
L. Nazuk. 

Arethusa ivas also the name of tw^o cities : Arethusa in 
Macedonia, famous for the tomb of Euripides, and Arethusa 
in Syria {Rastan)^ which gives its name to Marcus, a bishop 
who was persecuted by the Arethusans, and is honoured 
as a martyr by the Greek Church. 

AliETlNO, PiKTRo,aii Italian writer of the 16th century, 
was born in 1492 at Arezzo in Tuscany, from which place he 
took liis name. He is said to have been the natural son of 
liUigi Bacci, a gentleman of the town. He received little 
education, and lived for some years poor and neglected, pick- 
ing uj) such scraps of information as he could. When very 
young lie was banished from Arezzo on account of a 
satirical sonnet which he composed against indulgences. 
He went to Perugia, where for some time he worked as a 
bookbinder, and continued to distinguish himself by his 
daring attacks upon religion. After some years* wander- 
ing through parts of Italy he reached Rome, where his 
talents, wit, and impudence commended him to the Papal 
Court. This favour, however, he lost in 1523 by writing 
a set of obscene sonnets, to accompany an equally immoral 
series of drawings by tlie great painter, Julio Romano. 
He left Rome and was received by John de Medici, who 
took him to Milan and introduced him to Francis I. He 
gained the good graces of that monarch, and received hand- 
some j)resents from liini. Shortly after this Aretino 
attom])ted to regain the favour of the l^opo, but, having 
come to Romo, lie composed a sonnet against a rival in 
some low amour, and in return was assaulted and severely 
wounded. lie could obtain no redress from the Pope, and 
returned to John de Medici. On the death of the latter 
in December 1526, he withdrew to Venice, where he 
afterwards continued to reside. He sjient his time here in 
wTiting comedies, sonnets, licentious dialogues, and a few 
devotional and religious works. He led a profligate life, 
and j)rocured funds to satisfy his needs by writing syco- 
jihantish letters to all the nobles and princes with whom 
he w’as acquainted. This plan proved eminently success- 
ful, for large sums were given him, apjiareiitly from fear 
of his satire. So great did Arctino*8 pride grow, that he 
styled himself the “divine,” and the “scourge of princes.” 
He died in 1557, according to some accounts by falling 
from Ills chair in a fit of laughter caused by licaring some 
indecent story of his sisters. The reputation of Aretino in 
his own time rested chiefly on his satirical sonnets or 
Imrlesipies ; but his comedies, five in number, are now 
considered the best of his works. His letters, of which a 
great number have been printed, are also commended for 
their style. The dialogues and the licentious sonnets have 
been translated into French, under the title Acadhtiie des 
Damei^, 

AREZZO, the ancient Auuetium, a Tuscan city on the 
Chiana {Clanifi\ which is now an affluent of the Arno, 
but formerly flowed into the Tiber. Arretium was one of 
the twelve cities of the ancient Etruscan Confederation, 
and continued after its incorporation with the Roman 
dominion to bo a highly inq)ortant military j)ost. Having 
sided w'ith Marius in the civil war, the Arctines were 
deprived by Sulla of their Roman citizenship ; but the city 
received a colony under Augustus, and seems to have had 
a peculiar municipal constitution. In the time of Pliny 
it was known for its pottery, and many specimens of the 
bright red ware, with ornaments in relief, differing from 
the productions of Southern Etruria, have been preserved to 


the present day. Among the relics that haveSeen discovers 
here are the bronze statues of Minerva and the Chimser 
now in the Florentine Gallery. In modem history Arezs 
is chiefly remarkable for the obstinate opposition it mail 
tained against the pertinacious encroachments of tl 
Florentines, to whom, however, it had finally to submi 
It is now a clean, well-built, well-paved, and flourishin 
town of 10,000 inhabitants, the seat of a bishop and 
prefect, with a theological seminary, a surgical school, 
library, and a museum. In its cathedral are the tombs c 
Guido Tarlati, its warlike bishop, who died in 1321 
Gregory X. (1276), and Redi the naturalist (1698). Fe^ 
cities can show such a list of remarkable men as Arezzo- 
Maecenos (?), Guido, famous for his musical discoveries 
Guittone the poet, Petrarch, Leonardo Bruno the historian 
Cesalpini the botanist, Margheritone and Spinello th 
painters, Alberghotti the jurist, Pope Julius HI., Pietr 
Aretino the satirist, Vasari the author of Liven of th 
ArtisUy Redi already mentioned, Fossombroni the mathe 
matician and engineer. 

AHGAM, a village of Haidar^b^, in the NizAm* 
dominions, situated in 21“ 2' N. lat., and 77“ 2' E. long. 
40 miles south-west of Elichpur, and 135 miles north 
cast of Aurungdbiid. The village is rendered memorabl 
as the site of an action which took place on the 28tl 
Novembt*r 1803 between the British army, commanded bj 
Major-General Wellesley (afterwards Duke of Welling 
ton), and the MarhattAs under Sindhid and the BAjA ol 
Berar, in which the latter were defeated w’ith great loss, 
A medal struck in England in 1851 commemorates the vie 
tory. 

ARGELANDER, Friedrich W'ilhelm August, e 
distinguished German astronomer, was born at Mcmel, 
22d March 1799 ; and died at Bonn, 17th February 1875. 
Ho studied at the university of Konigsberg, where hif 
attention was attracted to the study of astronomy by 
Bessel, whose assistant he became in 1821. In the follow- 
ing year he published an essay on the path of the great 
comet of 1811, the period of which he determined with 
great accuracy. In 1823 he was made superintendent of 
the observatory at Abo; and in 1832 was transferred to 
the university of Helsingfors, where he remained for five 
years. In 1837 he published an admirable essay upon the 
projHjr motion of the solar system, and in the same year 
was appointed professor of astronomy at Bonn, where he 
spent the remainder of his life. Argelander’s fame rests 
principally on the extensive and accurate observations he 
undertook in continuation of the plan laid dowm by Bessel. 
His results were published in the Ohnervationes Antronomicag 
Ah(m factor, 3 vols., 1830-32; DLX Stellarum Fixarum 
Poniiones Medim^ 1835 ; Durchmunierung des nirrd. Him- 
mein zwischen 45“ und 80“ nordL Breite^ 1846; and in 
the Stemverzeichnisn^ containing upwards of 210,000 stars, 
in the 3d and 4th vols. of the Antron, Beobacht, auf dei^ 
Stermvarte zu Bonn, The Ntne Uranographie, 1843, and 
the Atlas des rwrdl, gestimten Himmels^ 1857, are also 
valuable works. For several years before his death, 
Argelander was engaged in observations on stars of vari- 
able magnitude and brilliancy, and the results of his 
labours will probably be put forth in a collected form. 

ARGENSOLA, the name of two Spanish poets, brothers^ 
who are sometimes called the “ Simnish Horaces.” The 
elder, Lupercio Leonardo y Argensola, was born in 1565 
and died in 1613. He was educated at the universities of 
Huesca and Saragossa, and became secretary first to his 
patron, the duke of Villahermosa, and afterwards to the 
ex-£mpress Maria of Austria. In 1599 he was made 
historiographer of Aragon, and a few years later historio- 
grapher royal. In 1 6 10 he accepted the office of secretary to 
the Count of Lemos, then viceroy of Naples, at which place 
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he died. His works consist of three tragedies, highly 
praised by Cervantes, and lyric poe^ publish^ along 
with those of his brother. Some historical writings of 
his have not been published. The younger brother, 
Bartolomeo Leonardo, was born in 1*566 and died in 1631. 
He entered the church, and in 1588 received the rectory 
of Villahermosa. He afterwards acted as chai»lain to the 
Empress Maria. Sometime after the death of his brother 
he succeeded to the office of historiographer. His principal 
works are — a history of the Conquest of the Afolucca 
Islands {Cnnquista de Ian Idas Molucas^ 1609), which has 
been translated into English, a continuation of Zurita’s 
Annals of Aragon, and a translation from the English, 
called Rfgla de Perfeccion, His fame rests chiefly on his 
poems, which are highly esteemed by competent critics. 

ARGENTAN, a town in the department of Orne, in 
France, situated in the midst of a fertile {dain at the junction 
of the Ure and Orne, about 31 miles from Alemjon. It is 
a sub-prefecture, and the chief town of an arrondissement, 
and has an ancient castle, now used as a court-house and 
prison, several important churches, and a handsome town- 

ARGENTINI 

Piste rilHE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC comprises the greater 

XXV. JL part of what w'as formerly the Spanish viceroyalty of 
Bnenos Ayres. On the separation of the country from 
Spain the remainder of the viceroyalty seceded from the 
authority of the government established at Buenos Ayres, 
and formed the three im})ortant republics of Bolivia, 
Paraguay, and the Banda Oriental del Uruguay, commonly 
called either the Oriental Republic or Uruguay, The city 
of Buenos Ayres, the capital of the province of the same 
name, then became the seat of the natii/nal government of 
the United Provinces of the Rio de la Plata, —so named in 
the treaty with England, by which their indojHjndence was 
recognised, and since termed the Argentine Republic. 
Including the Indian tribes, who are in almost undisputed 
jK)8session of half its territory, the country does not con- 
tain half so many inhabitants as the city of London, 
though it extends over an area as great as all Central and 
Western Eurojie combined ; and the fertility of its vast 
plains, together with the yet undeveloped wealth of its 
mineral resources, indicate that it is well able to sustain as 
numerous a ]>opulation as that of the part of Europe just 
alluded to. Its extent in latitude is greater than that of 
any other existing country, if we except the comparatively 
useless foreign regions of British America and those of the 
Russian empire, though it only slightly exceeds that of 
the comparatively narrow slip of land which forms the 

flouadariea neighbouring Republic of ChilL It is bounded on the W. 
l)y (^hili ; on the S. by the Strait of Magellan ; on the 
E. by the Atlantic Ocean, the Oriental Republic, the 
Empire of Brazil, and the Republic of Paraguay ; and on 
the N. by the Republic of Bolivia. The boundary to the 
W. is formed by the mountain chain of the Andes. The 
southern limit is at present a question in dispute with the 
Government of Chili, who claim the entire extent of the 
Strait of Magellan ; but it is probable that the Argentine 
Government will make good its claim to the eastern por- 
tion. The broad stream of the Uruguay below its tribu- 
tary, the Guarey, or Cuareim, divides it from the Oriental 
Republic, except that the smalj but important island of 
Martin Garcia, close to the Oriental shore of the Uruguay 
at its junction with the Parana, belongs to the Argentine 
Republic. The boundary with Brazil is then formed by 
the Uruguay and ivo tributary, the Pepiri Guazu, from the 
head waters of which it crosses the Sierra de los Missiones 
to the head waters of the San Antonio Guazu, the course 
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house. Its manufactures are a coarse kind of lace called 
after its name, gloves, leather, and fine cloth. Cattle and 
horses are reared. Argentan was a viscountship from the 
11th century downwards; it has been often taken and 
destroyed; and duringthereligiouswarsitremained attached 
to the CV^thoIic party. Fran^ois-Eudes de M^zeray, the 
historian, wm born at Rie, in the neighlwurhood. Popula- 
tion in 1872, 572*5. 

ARGENTEUIL, a market-town of France, in the 
deimrtmont of Seine-et-Oise, and arrondissement of 
Versailles, on the Seine, in lat. 48" 56' N., long. 2* 15' E. 

It gathered round a monastery, which, dating from 656 
A.D., was by Charlemagne changed into a nunnery, after- 
wards famous for its connection with Heloise, and on her 
expulsion in 1129, w'os again turned into a monastery. 

BVancis I. surrounded the towm with walls and a ditch. 

The Chateau du Marais was once possessed by Mirabeau, 
and the parish church dates in some portions from the 
time of Clovis. Vinegar and an indifferent kind of wine 
are manufactured, and in the uoiglibourhood there are fine 
quarries of gypsum. Population, 8176. 

REPUBLIC 

of which it follows, and then that of the 1 guazu, or Rio 
Grande do Curitiba, an important tributary of the Parana. 

The Parana, down to its junction with the Paraguay, and 
the latter upwards os far as the mouth of the Pilcomayo, 
form the lH)undary with the Republic of Paraguay. 

South of the 22d degree of latitude the country between 
the Pilcomayo and the Paraguay is disputed by the Argen- 
tine Republic and Paraguay. The boundary with Bolivia 
lies along the 22d degree of latitiide between the Pilcomayo 
and the Vermtgo, and then, leaving important tributaries 
of the latter to Bolivia, it follows the course of that river 
to its source, whence it takes a devious course westwards 
among the mountains which form spurs to the Andes. 

On reaching the latter it follows the main chain south- 
wards to latitude 25" 30', where it passes to a more 
westerly ridge of the Andes on w hich the boundaries of the 
tiiree neighbouring republics unite. The boundary we have 
described with Bolivia cannot be considered as permanently 
settled; and the boundary between Bolivia and Paraguay Jo 
the north of the Argentine Rejiublic has not been deter- 
mined. The boundary questions with all these republics 
are in an unsatisfactory state. 

The most remarkable feature of the country is its plains, phyHicsl 
which may be said to extend over ?nore than three-fourths of geography, 
it. The plains of I'atagonia in the south, the I’amjias 
across the extending central part of the country, and the 
Chaco in the north-east, have no very definite natural boun- 
daries. The two latter are, in fact, the same continuous 
formation, in which a slight undulation divides the streams 
of the Chaco, which join the Parana, from those of the 
Pampas, which either flow into tlie Atlantic south of the 
mouth of the latter river, or di8api>ear by ab8or[>tion into 
the soil, and evaporation as they spread over the plains. 

The best parts of these plains are covered with a rich alluvial 
soil from 3 to 6 laat in thickness, formed by the constant 
decaying of the vegetation which grows upon it, 

and this soil rests upon a sedimentary deposit of earth, 
which appears to have been scoured away from the Andes 
and the high lands of the central part of the continent. 

A great part of Patagonia and the western Pampas consists 
of gravel and coarse detritus from the Andes, and, though 
apparently sterile, only requires irrigation to b(*come pro- 
ductive. Other parts of the plains are dry, saline wastes 
or brackish marshes, which probably mark the former 
position of an inland sea. Excepting the hills in the south 
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Mountain*, of the province of Buenos Ayres and those of Cordova, 
the mountain districts of the country consist of the eastern 
slope of the gigantic range of the Andes and its branches, 
which latter make all the north-western part of the country 
a mountainous region. The great chain of the Andes con- 
sists of a confused mass of broken and contorted strata, 
piled upon an elevated ridge of granite, through which 
numerous volcanoes, many of them still active, have 
ejected vast quantities of lava and scoriae. Along most 
])arts of the great mountain chain there are three subsidiary 
and more or less parallel ridges, between which fertile 
valleys are formed in many j)Iaf!es, whilst in other parts 
the separation between them is not very clearly defined. 
In the north-west the boundary with Bolivia lies along 
the most eastern of the ridges just mentioned, so that 
the v.iJlcys to the west of it are within that republic, but 
the boundary with Chili lies along the western ridge, so 
that the central and eastern ridges, with the fine valleys 
which lie between them, belong to the Argentine Republic. 
The gi’cat chain of the Andos, as described by Mr Evan 
Ho[)kins, who made extensive explorations in various parts 
of it, is formed of innumerable varieties of granite, gneiss, 
scdiists, hornblende, chloritic slates, porphyries, (kc., and 
these rocks alternate with each other in great meridional 
bands. The crystalline rocks follow no particular order in 
the alternation. For miles only granite and gneiss are 
found, and again scliist, quartz, gneiss, (fee., intervening. 
The whole of the crystalline rocks, esjiecially the micaceous 
variety, pass insensibly from the crystalline to the laminated 
structure. We have first the granite base, in which tlie 
crystals are somewhat confusedly mixed ; these gradually 
Ikscouic arranged upwards into ])arallel lines, and the rock 
is then called gneiss ; by degrees the felspar is decoinjjoscd, 
and the mass becomes sidiistose, with enclosed veins of the 
predominating element of the compound below. This is 
the general character of the jirimary structure of the 
Andos, and upon it there are many bits of sandstones, 
limestones, <fec., especially on the eastern chain. 

Mr par- The most carcful and elaborate researches into the 

searches Conformation of the country were made by Mr 

sea t les. publislied the results in his work on the 

geol()gy of South America. He points out evidences of a 
gradual upheaval of the plains of l^atagonia and the Pam- 
pas, to the extent of 400 feet in the southern part of the 
former, and 100 feet in the latter district. The Pacific 
and Atlantic Oceans were once connected through what 
is at present the basin of the Santa Cruz river, in latitude 
50" S. This latter district apj)ear8 to have been upheaved 
at least 140u feet before tlie period of the gradual 
upheaval above mentioned, as indicated by the present 
position of gigantic boulders, which have been transported 
on icebergs GO and 70 miles from their parent rock. The 
enormous layers of gravel and sand, on the plains and 
even on the hills of eastern Patagonia, give evidence of its 
having at one time formed the bed of an ocean which 
rolled against the Andes or intervening ranges of moun- 
tains. The characteristic feature of the plains of Patagonia 
is gravel, whereas that of the Pampean formation, which 
includes the Chaco, is earth whicih, according to Mr 
Darwin’s lucid arguments, has been deposited in the form 
of i^d in the estuary of the River Plata, the position of 
which has been continually changing in consequence of the 
gradual upheaval of the country. This formation extends 
to the south-west and north-west from the present estuary, 
over an area at least 750 miles long and 400 miles broad, 
and the thickness of the deposit is from 30 to 100 feet. 
The hills of Tapalquen, Tandil, and Vulcan, composed of 
unstratified granular quartz, project through the eastern 
part of this Pampean formation. The higher range of the 
Sierra Ventana further south is also quartz. South of the 


Sierra Ventana, for a distance of 380 miles, ciystaliine 
rocks are seldom if ever met with on the east coast ; and 
beyond that a porphyritic formation is found resembling 
the lowest stratified formation of the Andes. 

*'The highest peaks of the Cordillera,” says Mr Darwin, ** appear 
to consist of actife, or more commonly, dormant volcanoee~>8ucn as 
Tupungato, Maypu, and Aconcagua, which latter stands 28,000 feet 
above the level of the soa, and many others. The next highest 
peaks are formed of the |;ypseous and porphyritic strata, thrown 
into vertical or highly inclined positions. . . . This grand range hat 
suffered both the most violent dislocations, and slow, though grand, 
upward and downward movements in mass : 1 know not whether 
the spectacle of its immense valleys, with mountain masses of once- 
liquotied and intrusive rocks now bared and intersected, or whether 
the view of those plains, composed of shingle and sediment hence 
derived, which stretch to the borders of the Atlantic Ocean, is best 
adapted to excite our astonishment at the amount of wear and tear 
which these mountains have undergone.” 

We commend Mr Darwin’s work to the attention of 
readers desirous of becoming better acquainted with the 
geological conformation of the Argentine Republic. 

The great extent of this country in latitude makes its Climate 
climate range through all diversities of temperature from 
that of Northern Euro 2 >e and Canada to that of Egypt and 
Arabia. The climate of Southern Patagonia is less intem- 
perate than that of Labrador at the same distance from 
the equator in the northern hemisjihere, but colder than 
the Atlantic shores of Euro2)e in the same latitude. As 
the difference of climate in the same latitude in the 
northern hemisphere is in a great measure attributed to 
the fact of the warm water from the equatorial regions 
drifting towards the shores of the north of Europe, whilst 
the cold water from the Arctic regions is constantly flowing 
southwards along the coast of Labrador, so also the 
intermediate nature of the climate of Patagonia is doubtless, 
in some measure, due to the tendency of the cold water of 
the Antarctic regions to flow northwards through the cen- 
tral parts of the Atlantic Ocean, as pointed out by Maury, 
thus throwing the warm water southwards along the coasts 
of Brazil and Patagonia. Argentine Patagonia might, not 
inaptly, be termed the Sweden, and Chilian Patagonia the 
Norway of the southern hemisjihere. In the north of 
Patagonia and the southern jmrt of the province of Buenos 
Ayres the climate, as regards temperature, resembles that 
of England; and northwards of this is the broadest 
part of the republic, which contains the city of Mendoza in 
the far west, and Buenos Ayres in the east, and enjoys one 
of the finest climates in the world, rivalling that of Southern 
France and Northern Italy. North of this the summer 
heat becomes too oppressive, and in the extreme north the 
climate is thoroughly trojfical. In some parts of the north- 
west the altitude of the country gives it a cooler climate 
than that of the Chaco in the same latitude. Along the 
Argentine slopes of the Andes and the adjacent country 
the climate is remarkable for its dryness, because the pre- 
valent westerly winds lose the moisture which they bring 
from the Pa(;ific before crossing the mountains. This 
peculiarity is most marked in the southern part of the 
continent, where Chilian Patagonia is deluged with almost 
incessant rain, whilst Argentine Patagonia is dry and arid. 

In the east, as at Buenos Ayres, there is more rain, which, 
with southerly winds and occasional north-westerly storms, 
is often very heavy. The oppressive humidity which is 
characteristic of the northerly and north-easterly winds 
forms the most disagreeable and unhealthy weather experi- 
enced in that part of the country. The climate of Cordova, 
and also that of some of the more westerly districts, is 
found very suitable for consumptive patients. 

The first Europeans who visited the River Plate were a History, 
party of Spanish explorers in search of a south-west passage 
to the E^t Indies. Their leader, Juan Dias de Solis, 
landed, in 1516, with a few attendants on the north coast 
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between Maldonado and Monte Video, where, according to 
Southey, they were treacherously killed, and then cooked 
and eaten the Charrua Indians in sight of their com* 
panions on board the vessels. The survivors at once 
abandoned the country and returned to Spain, reporting 
the discovery of a fresh- water sea. In 1519 Magalhaens, 
in the service of the king of Portugal, entered this fresli* 
water sea, or Mar Dulce, as it was then called, but finding 
no passage to the west, he left it without landing, and then 
achieved his famous voyage to the East Indies, passing 
through the strait which his name in 1520. After 
this Sebastian Cabot, already a renowned navigator, who, 
in the service of Henry VII. of England, had attempted to 
find a north-west passage to the East Indies, entered the 
service of Charles I. of Spain, and sailed in command of 
aTi expedition fitted out for the pur|K>se of colonising the 
discoveries of Magalhaens in the E^t Indies. He, how- 
ever, entered the River Plate in 1527, and anchored off 
the present site of the city of Buenos Ayres, He then 
ascended the Parana, and established a settlement, named 
San Espiritu, among the Timbfi Indians in Santa ¥6 ; and 
he succeeded in bringing that tribe of Indians to friendly 
terms with the colony. He continued the ascent of the 
Parana as far as the cataracts in Missiones, and after- 
wards explored the Paraguay, from which he entered the 
Vermejo, where his party suffered severely in a savage fight 
with the Agaces, or PayaguA Indiana. Of this tribe a 
subdued remnant now lives on the delta of the Pilco- 
mayo, opposite Asuncion, amalgamating neither with the 
Spaniards nor with the wild Guaycurus of the surround- 
ing parts of the Chaco. The profusion of silver ortiaments 
worn by these Indians, as well os by the Timbus and 
Guaranis, led him to give the name of Rio de la Plata, or 
Silver River, to the splendid stream which he had thus far 
explored. This name, rendered in English Jiiver Plaie^ is 
now ap[ilied only to the estuary below the junction of the 
Parani and Uruguay. One of CaboPs lieutenants, detached 
on a se])arate exploring expedition up the Uruguay, was 
killed, together with a great part of his crew, by the 
Charrua Indians. And subsequently at San Espiritu, an 
attempt of the chief of the Timbus to obtain possepsion of 
one of the Spanish ladies in the settlement led to a 
treacherous massacre of the garrison. Before this latter 
occurrence Diego Garcia arrived in the river with an 
expedition fitted out in Spain, for the purpose of continu- 
ing the explorations commenced by De Solis ; and Calx)t 
returned to Spain, where he applied to Charles I. for the 
means of oj)euing communications with Peru by way of 
the Vennejo. But the resources of the king were absorbcjd 
in his struggle as emperor (under the name of Charles V.) 
with Francis I. of France, so that he was obliged to leave 
the enterprise of South American discoveries to his wealthy 
nobles. In August 1534 Mendoza left Cadiz for the 
River Plate at the head of the largest and wealthiest expe- 
dition that had ever left Europe for the New World. In 
January 1535 he entered the River Plate, where he followed 
the northern shore to San Gabriel, and then crossing the 
river, he landed on the Pampas. The name of Buenos 
Ayres was given to the country by Del Campo, who first 
stepped ashore where the city of that name now stands, 
and where, on the 2d February, the settlement of Santa 
Maria de Buenos Ayres was founded ; the smaller vessels 
having been safely harboured in the Riachuelo, half a league 
south of the settlement. Mendou’s captains then explored 
the country between Paraguay and Peru, in which latter 
country Pizarro had, in 1535, founded the city of Lima. 
Of one of these expeditions consisting of 200 men, who 
left Paraguay in Icoruary 1537, and are said to have 
reached 3ie south-east dutricts of Peru, under Ayolas, 
vretj w>A.fi was killed the Payagui Indians in the 


northern part of the Chaco whilst the expedition w^as 
returning laden with plunder. Ayolas had, on his way 
up the river, built and garrisoned a fort named Corpus 
Chrisd among the Timbus in Santa F4, near the deserted 
settlement of San Espiritu ; and in Paraguay, after three 
days’ fighting with the Guarani Indians, as narrated by 
Du Graty, he had, on the 15th August 1536, established 
a settlement where the city of Asuncion now stands. 
In the meantime the settlement of Buenos Ayres was 
attacked and burnt by the Indians; and after terrible 
sufferings from famine as well as attacks of the Indians, 
jaguars, and pumas, the Spaniards abandoned the place on 
the arrival of a fresh expedition from Spain, in company 
with which they ascended the river, first to Corpus Christi, 
and then to Asuncion, where, in 1538, Irala was elected 
captain-general. In 1542 Buenos Ayres was re-established 
by an expedition sent out from S})ain for the purpose under 
Cabesa de Vaca. This able leader landed at Santa Cathe- 
rino, in Brazil, and marched overland to Asuncion, from 
which he sent vessels to join the new expedition at Buenos 
Ayres, reaching that place, according to Southey, just 
in time to save the new comers from extermination by 
the Indians. Hero the Spaniards again found themselves 
unable to withstand the incessant attacks of the savages, . 
and the place was a second time abandoned on the 3d 
February 1543. At Asuncion the Spaniards were more 
successful in establishing themselves among the Guarani 
Indians, who, after much severe fighting, finding themselves 
unable to vanquish the Spaniards, mocle alliance with them 
both offensive and defensive, and also intermarried with 
them. The events which transpired at Asuncion belong, 
however, to the history of Paraguay. In 1573 Garay, at 
the head of an ex])edition despat(*hed from Asuncion, 
founded the city of Santa F6 near the abandoned settle- 
ments of San Espiritu and Corj)U8 Christi. The expulsion 
of the Spaniards from the latter place had, according to 
the UuUjria Argenthui^ resulted from a wanton attack 
made by them on the Caracara Indians, slaughtering the 
men, and taking the women captive, — a mode of procedure 
which all Pampa Indians adopted, and have ever since 
acted on. It is unfortunate, both for the Indians and for 
the Spaniards, that the bold conquintadarrH were not 
always under tlie guidance of such high-principled men as 
Cabot and Cabesa de Vaca. In 1580, when the new colony 
had been firmly established, Garay proceeded southwards 
and made the third attempt to establish Buenos Ayres, 
under the name “ Cuidad de la Santissiina Trinidad, l*uerto 
de Santa Maria de Buenos Ayres ; ” atid notwithstanding 
the determined hostility of the Querandi Indians, who 
were encouraged by the success of their two preceding 
wars, the Spaniards succeeded in holding the place. The 
settlement prosi>er6d, and the cattle and horses brought 
from Euroi)e multiplied and spread over the plains of the 
Pam[>as. Whilst the B]>aniards of the River Plate were 
thus engaged, Pizarro h^ effected the conquest of Peru ; 
and his lieutenant, Almagro, had extended the conquest 
to the south of Cliili, from which, in 1559, Hurtado de 
Mendoza crossed the Andes, and, having defeated the 
Araucanian Indians, founded the city of Mendoza. It is 
interesting to ohierve, that up to the present day the giant 
chain of the Andes knij^been a less effective barrier to trade 
tlmn the rich plains of the Pampas. This state of affairs 
will, however, now soon be altered by the railway, for 
which Mr Clark has just obtained a concession, direct from 
Buenos Ayres to Mendoza. In 1550 the Spaniards from 
Peru entered the north-western provinces by way of 
Catainarca, and founded the city of Tucuman in 1 565, and 
that of Cordova in 1573. It was only in 1873, just three 
hundred years after the cities were founded, that the 
boundary between the jurisdiction of Cordova and that of 
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Santa F4 was determined by the intervention of the national 
Government. In 1620 Buenos Ayres was separated from 
the authority of the Government established at Asuncion, 
and was made the seat of a Government extending 
over Mendoza, Santa F6, Entre Kios, and Corrientes, but 
at the same time remained, like the Government at 
Asuncion and that of Tucuman, which latter included 
Cordova, subject to the authority of the viceroyalty of 
Peru. 

After the vast exi)endituro of blood and treasure which 
was incurred by the Spaniards in establishing themselves 
on the lliver Plate as just described, the restrictive legisla- 
tion of the home Government became a more effective 
hindrance to the development of its resources and the spread 
of civilisation over the country than the hostility of the 
Indian tribes. Cabot hod urged the feasibility of opening 
an easier channel for trade with the interior of Peru through 
the Kiver Plate and its tributaries than that by way of the 
West Indies and Panama ; and, now that his views seemed 
about to succeed, the interests of the trade, which had in 
the meantime been established by the northern route, 
combined to crush the threatened development of that of 
the Kiver Plate. Spanish legislation endeavoured to 
• exclude all European nations except Spain from the trade 
by way of the West Indies, and to prevent any trade from 
being transacted by way of the Kiver Plate, thus enacting 
most flagrant injustice towards the people it had encouraged 
to settle in the latter country. The hardy pioneers of 
Euro])ean civilisation in these regions so far overcame the 
pernicious influences which acted upon Spanish legislation, 
that in 1602 they obtained permission to export two ship- 
loads of produce a year. But, to prevent internal trade 
with I’eru, a custom-house was established at Cordova, to 
levy a duty of fifty per cent, on everything in transit to 
or from the Kiver Plate. In 1GG5 a relaxation of this 
system w^as brought about by the continued remonstrances 
of the poej)le ; and in 1774 free trade was permitted 
between several of the American posts. In 1776, with 
a view to better maintaining the country against the 
encroachments of the Portuguese in their colonies in Brazil, 
Buenos Ayres was decreed the capital of a viceroyalty, 
with jurisdiction over the territories of the present republics 
of Bolivia, Paraguay, Uruguay, and the Argentine Con- 
federation. All this country was then opened to Spanish 
trade, even with Peru, and the develojmient of its resources, 
so long thwarted, was allowed comparatively free play. 
From this time a succession of viceroys exercised jurisdic- 
tion over the whole of these territories. Velasco, however, 
was mode governor of the semi-civilised Indians in the 
Jesuit settlements of Missiones on the Kivers Parana and 
Uruguay, subject only to the direct authority of the home 
Government ; and in 180G he became also governor of the 
province of Paraguay, under the authority of the vice- 
royalty of Bueno.s Ayro.s, and those offices he still held 
when the independence of the country was declared. 

The authority of the viceroys was interrupted in the 
lower j)art of the Kiver Plate during the w^ars between 
England and Spain. On the 27th June 1806 General 
Beresford landed with a body of troops from a British 
fleet under command of Sir Home Popham, and obtained 
possession of the city of Buenos Ayres. The viceroy, 
Sobremonte, retired to Cordova, where Liniers collected 
an army from all parts of the country, with which, on the 
12th August, he assaulted the city, and Beresford with his 
troops surrendered. In the meantime Sir Home Popham 
had taken Maldonado ; and in February 1807 Sir Samuel 
Auchmuty stormed and took the city of Monte Video. In 
May 1808 General Whitelock, with 8000 men, endeavoured 
to regain possession of Buenos Ayres ; but the inhabitants 
had made great preparations for resbtance, and as all the 


houses were at that time built with their windows open- 
ing on the streets, protected with strong iron railings 
like prison bars, and with flat roofs, each one was of itself 
a fortress ; so that after suffering terrible slaughter in the 
long straight streets of the city, the invading army capi- 
tulated, agreeing to abandon both banks of the Kiver 
Plate within two months. Whitelock was brought before 
a court-martial appointed to inquire into the cause of 
the failure of the enterprise entrusted to him ; the indig- 
nation excited against him in England, in consequence 
of his want of success, w^as as great as that excited on 
the Kiver Plate against the viceroy, Sobremonte, in 
consequence of the first success of the English. The 
events which we have narrated tended to give self-coji- 
fidence to the people of Buenos Ayres, who, on applying to 
the home Government for assistance against the English, 
had been told that they must protect themselves. But 
the disturbances which ultimately led to the separation of 
the country from Spain were initiated by the refusal of the 
Argentines to acknowledge the Napoleonic dynasty estab- 
lished at Madrid. Liniers, who was viceroy on the arrival 
of the news of the crowning of Joseph Buonaparte as king 
of Spain, was deposed by the adherents of Ferdinand VII. ; 
and on the 19th July 1809, Cisneros became viceroy in tlio 
name of Ferdinand. In compliance with the urgent 
appeals of the people, ho 0 [)ened the trade of the country 
to foreign nations ; and on the 25th May 1810, a council 
was formed, with his cotisent, under the title of the Pro- 
visional Government of the provinces of the Kio do la Plata. 
This has since been regarded as the commencement of tlio 
era of the political independence of the country. Of this 
council Mariano Morino, the secretary, was the most pro- 
minent member, and the people of the city of Buenos 
Ayres were for some time its only effective supporters. 
An attempt of the Spanish party to make Cisneros presi- 
dent of the council failed, and he retired to Monte Video. 
On the 31st January 1813 a congress was assembled at 
Buenos Ayres, and Posadas was elected dictator of the 
republic. Monte Video still 8Uj>ported the cause of Spain, 
but was besieged by the revolutionary army of Buenos 
Ayres, and capitulated in 1814. A sanguinary struggle 
between the party of independence and the adherents of 
Spain spread over all tlie country of the Kiver Plato ; but 
on the 25th March 1816, a now congress of deputies elected 
by the people was assembled at Tucuman, where Payridon 
was declared president of the republic ; and on the 9tli 
July the separation of the country from Spain was formally 
declared, and a state of comparative order was re-esta- 
blishod. Buenos Ayres was then declared the seat of 
government. The whole of the viceroyalty did not, how- 
ever, acknowledge this Government. Bolivia, Paraguay, 
and Uruguay, established themselves each as a separate 
republic, after j>assing through scenes of disorder, whilst 
the city of Buenos Ayres was itself the scene of sanguinary 
disturbances. From this time, however, the struggle for 
independence l)ecame, as regards the Argentine Republic, 
more of a foreign than a domestic war. The combined 
forces of Buenos Ayres and Chili defeated the Spaniards at 
Chacabuco in 1817, and at Maypu in 1818; and from 
Chili the victorious General San Martin led his troops into 
Peru, where, on the 9th July 1821, he made a triumphal 
entry into the city of Lima, which had been the greatest 
stronghold of the Spanish power, having been, from the 
time of its foundation by Pizarro, the seat of government 
of the viceroyalty of Peru. A general congress was 
assembled at Buenos Ayres on the Ist March 1822, in the 
presence of ambassadors from all the liberated states, and 
a general amnesty was decreed, though the war was not 
ended until the 9th December 1824, when the republican 
forces gained the final victory of Ayacucho, in the Peruvian 
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districts of the Amazon. The Spanish Gk>yemment did 
not, however, formally acknowledge the independence of 
the country until the year 1842. On the 23d January 
1825, a National Constitution for the federal states which 
form the present Argentine Republic was decreed ; and on 
the 2d February of the same year. Sir Woodbine Pariah, 
acting under the instructions of Mr Canning, signed a com* 
mercial treaty in Buenos Ayres, by which the British 
Government acknowledged the independence of the country. 
For details of the history of the country up to the time of 
independence the reader is referred to the work of Sir 
Woodbine Parish, and to ih^Historia Argentina^ published 
in Buenos Ayres. These works have been followed in 
this short narrative, except when otherwise stated, or in 
unquestionable matters to which they do not allude. 

Whilst the events already described were in ])rogros8, 
Buenos Ayres 'was involved in a war with Brazil, in conse- 
quence of the Government of the country having, in 1817, 
taken jK>sse8Bion of the Banda Oriental, which, under the 
rule of Artigas, had become a scene of anarchy. Buenos 
Ayres, unassisted by the northern provinces, waged war w ith 
Brazil for the [)o.s8ession of the Banda Oriental, until, in the 
year 1827, by the mediation of England, that country was 
made inde]»endcn t of both powers. The origin and progress of 
that war are more connected with the history of the Oriental 
than with that of the Argentine Republic. Under the new 
regime, inaugurated as above described in 1825, Rivadavia, 
w ho was elected president, endeavoured to establish a strong 
central government ; and his party obtained the name of 
Unitarians in contradistinction to their ojq^onents the 
Federals, who endeavoured to keep each state or province 
as independent as jiossible of the National (fovermuent. At 
the exj)iration of lUvadavia’s term of oflice his oj)ponents 
triumphed in the election of Vicente Lopez as president ; 
and he was followed in 1827 by Dorrego, another re]>resen- 
tativc of the Federal party. The Unitarians, under the 
leadership of General Lavalle and his troops, relieved from 
the war in the Banda Oriental, rebelled against the admini- 
stration, and in 1828 they defeated the Federals, umler 
Dorrego and General Rosas, in a battle in which Dorrego 
was taken prisoner and afterwards shot. General Rosas 
then became chief of the Federal j^arty. In 1829 he 
defeated Lavalle ; and obtaining from Congress, during a 
“reign of terror,” such extraordinary ]iower8 as enabled 
him to rule as dictator, he became as hostile to many 
memlKjrs of the Federal party as to the Unitarians. In 
1838, a dispute between Rosas and the French Government 
led to a blockade of the \)ort of Buenos Ayres by the Frencli 
fleet ; and, encouraged by this occurrence, Lavalle, in 1839, 
returned to the country to rally the Unitarian party. In 
1840 he invaded the province of Buenos Ayres at the head 
of troops raised chiefly in the province of Entre Rios ; but 
he was routed by the Federal army under General Pacheco, 
and w'as chased as far as the city of Jujuy, where he was 
overtaken and shot by troops under the command of Oribe. 
The rule of Rosas was now one of terror and almost inces- 
sant bloodshed in Buenos Ayres, whilst his partisans, 
General Oribe and Colonel Mazza, endeavoured to exter- 
minate the Unitarians throughout the province. This 
scene of slaughter was extended to the Banda Oriental 
by the attempt of Oribe, with the support of Rosas, and 
of Urquiza, governor of Entre Rios, to establish himself as 1 
president of that republic, whose existing Government was 
hostile to Rosas, and shelter^ til political refugees from 
the country under his despotic rule. The siege of Monte 
Video by the forces of Rosas led to a joint intervention of 
England and Fraucof and in 1845 the English minister 
plenipotentiary declar^ Buenos Ayres blockaded, and deter- 
mined to establish direct communications with the Republic 
of Paraguay by ascending the Parana, the right of navigat- 


ing which was denied to foreign flags by Rosas, who had 
always refused to acknowledge the separation of the Govern- 
ment of Paraguay from the authority of Buenos Ayres, 
At Point Obligado, just above the delta of the river, 
a severe fight occurred, in which the men of the combined 
squadrons landed and carried the batteries by storm, after 
Captain Hope of the “ Firebrand ” and his crew had 
succeeded in cutting a heavy iron chain which closed the 
river under their fire. The allied forces then proceeded to 
Paraguay, and proclaimed the navigation of the mighty 
river which forms the highway to that country free to all 
nations. Ineffectual attempts were inado by the allies to 
induce the jwiople of the River Plate, and more especially 
Unjuiza, to rise against the desjK)tic rule of Rosas ; and 
finding tlie accomplishment of tliis impracticable without 
an army, they withdrew their several forces, and raised the 
blockade of Buenos Ayres in 1847. Brazil, whose alliance 
England and France hml rejected in consequence of the 
opposition of that country to the English i)olicy in the 
suppression of the slave trade, now came to terms with 
Urquiza ; and the forces of Brazil, under Caxias, allied 
with those raised and commanded by Urquiza, invaded the 
province of Buenos Ayres, and routed the army of Rosas 
on the 3d February 1852 at Monte Caseros, about 10 miles 
from the city. Rosas eH(!ai)ed from the battlefield in 
disguise, and sought protection at the house i»f the English 
c/iarr/Sd*(fJ'aireSf by whom he was conveyed on board ILB.M. 
steamer “ Locust,” leaving the city in a delirium of joy at 
its sudden emancipation from his tyranny. A i»rovi8iouul 
Government was formed under Unjuiza, and the Brazilian 
and Oriental troops retired. Unjuiza then assembled all 
the provincial governors at San Nictholas, in the j)rovinco 
of Buenos Ayres, and on the 31 at May they ]>rocIaimed a 
new constitution, with Urquiza as provisional director of 
the Argentine nation. This constitution gave (;ach j)rovinco 
two representatives in the Senate or tapper (Chamber of a 
(Congress of Rtjpresentiitives, wliich was duly elected and 
met at Santa Fe ; but tlie ])ooplc of Buenos Ayres, consider- 
ing that their i>oliti(;al and commercial i)ro-emine!ice were 
not duly represented in the Gongress, rose in rebellion 
against it on the 11th September. Alsina then becaino 
governor of Buenos Ayres ; and in the new civil war which 
was now inaugurated might be regarded os tlio representa- 
tive of the city, which was his chief support, in oj)position 
to the peasantry, who throughout the country districts were 
chiefly jiartisans of Unpuza, or of Rosas. Alsina resigned 
office in face of a rising of the country districts, under 
( 'olonel Lagos, in favour of a restoration of Rosas ; but 
l^acheco, who had defeated the Unitarian General Lavalle 
in 1840, rallied the city party, and with the supi>ort of 
the most influential citizens, proclaimed the aged General 
l*int 08 provisional governor, and the influence of the leading 
niemberB of the foreign community was actively exerted in 
his favour. The defence of the city, now besieged by 
Lagos, was entrusted to General Hornos; and Urquiza, 
having been duly elected president by the other thirteen 
provinces, came to terms with Lagos, and took command 
of the army of the besiegers ; and in April 1853 his fleet 
blockaded the ][>ort. In July the besiegers suddenly dis- 
appeared without .^^rtiting an expected sally of the city 
forces under General Ptu, now commander-in-chief. Urquiza 
signed, onboard H.B.M. steamer “ Locust,” as representative 
of the thirteen provinces, a treaty with Sir Charles Hotham, 
by which the free navigation of the rivers was confirmed. 
Tlie province of Buenos Ayres then became established as 
an independent state, and inaugurated an era of commercial 
and political development, with Obligado as constitutional 
governor, whilst Parana b^me the capital of the thirteen 
provinces under Urquiza. Differential duties imposed by 
the Confederation for the purpose of preventing the foreign 
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trade of the confederated states from taking its ordinary 
course through Buenos Ayres caused great irritation in the 
latter province ; but j)eace was, nevertheless, maintained 
until 1859, when Alsina again became governor of Buenos 
Ayres, and the numerous questions in dispute soon led to 
active hostilities between the Government at Parana and 
Buenos Ayres. The army of the latter, under General 
(then Colonel) Mitre, was defeated by the Confederate forces 
at Cepeda, in tlie province of Buenos Ayres, in October 
1859 ; and Unjuiza re-entered the city, when Alsina resigned 
his otti(;e of governor to Ocampo, and Buenos Ayres rejoined 
the Confederation, of which Urquiza resigned the presidency. 
Derqui was then elecjted })resident of the fourteen provinces, 
with the scat of government at Parana ; whilst Urquiza 
became governor of Entrc Rios, and Mitre governor of 
Buenos Ayres. Hostilities, however, recommenced in 1861, 
and the armies of the opposite parties, under Generals 
Ur(|uiza and Mitre respectively, met at Pavon, in the 
provimie of Santa Fd, Mitre this time was victorious, 
and in 1862 he was elected president of the Argentine 
Confederation, of which, with the consent of the provincial 
Legislature, the city of Buenos Ayres became provisionally 
the capital. Urquiza retired to the province of Entre 
Rios, of which he continued to be governor. The history 
of these struggles is ably told by Mr Latham from a Buenos 
Ayrean point of view ; and also, from the opposite side, by 
M. l)e Moussy, in his able and elaborate work dedicated 
to IJnpiiza. 

In 18G4 the Reiiublic of Paraguay commenced war against 
Brazil, and on the 5th February 1865, President Lopez 
sent a despattdi to the Argentine Government, requesting 
j)ermi8sion for the passage of a Paraguayan army through 
the j)rovince of Corrientes. This Mitre refused, the neu- 
trality of the country having j)reviously been declared. 
On the morning of the 13th April a Paraguayan fleet 
entered the port of Corrientes, and, without any previous 
warning of belligerent intentions, fired into and took pos- 
session of two vessels of the Argentine navy which were 
lying at anelior in the port, and also fired on the crew as 
thtiy endeavoured to swim ashore to escape the unexpected 
slaughter. In the course of the following day a detach- 
ment of Paraguayan troops took possession of the city, 
wliilst the main body of an invading army marched across 
the province, and, crossing the Uruguay, invaded Brazil. 
The sudden seizure of the vessels in the port of Corrientes 
was the first notification of war which reached the 
Argentine Govern incut. The official declaration of war, 
which was dated the 29th March, and was based on a 
declaration ^lassed in Congress on the 18th, did not reach 
the Argentine Government until the 3d May. The people 
of Buenos Ayres were thrown into a frenzy of indignation 
on the reccijit of the nows of the above-mentioned hos- 
tilities ; and on the Ist May a treaty was signed bet>vocn 
the Argentine Government, Brazil, and the Oriental Re- 
public, by which these powers mutually bound them- 
selves not to lay down their arms until they had abolished 
the Government of Lopez, but at the same time guar- 
anteeing the indei>endenceof Paraguay. Thus the National 
Government established at Buenos Ayres was launched 
into a war which sorely tried its resources, both for the 
prosecution of the war itself, and for the suppression of the 
opponents of its policy in some districts. The war was 
soon carried into Paraguay ; but the withdrawal of the 
main body of the Argentine army, under Generals Paunero 
and Arredondo, was necessitated by a rebellion in the 
north-west (January 1867), where the rebels, under Saa and 
Yidela, had obtained control of several of the Provincial 
Governments. The rebel army was not able to cope with 
the veterans fresh from the battlefields of Paraguay, who 
drove them across the Andes into Chili, where they laid 


down their arms. These internal troubles made it requisite 
for Mitre to retire from the post of commander-in-chief of 
the allied forces in the field, which then devolved upon the 
Brazilian General Caxias. Urquiza, though nominally 
under the order of the National Government, having, on 
the outbreak of the war accepted from them the appoint- 
ment of commander-in-chief of the forces of Entre Rios, 
virtually held that province in a state of neutrality through- 
out the war, which was ended by the shooting of Lopez on 
the 1st March 1870, after the extermination of his army 
and a large majority of the inhabitants of the country. 
Urquiza, at the outbreak of the war, was the most renowned 
and powerful chieftain in the country, and doubt regarding 
the course he might take was a source of anxiety in Buenos 
Ayres. He had accumulated immense estates and wealth 
in Entre Rios; and he was doubtless actuated by an 
earnest desire to preserve to his province the blessings of 
peace and commercial prosperity in the midst of the sur- 
rounding disturbances. The hope of obtaining support 
from him is, however, supposed to have encouraged the 
rebellion of the north-western provinces, which neutralised 
the reckless audacity with which the Argentine troops 
fought their first battle in Paraguay. In 1868, whilst the 
war was going on, Mitre’s term of office as president expired, 
and Sarmiento was peacefully elected in his place. The 
close of the Paraguayan war did not bring permanent peace 
to the country ; for, on the 12th April 1870, Urquiza was 
assassinated at his family residence by some well-known 
officers of his army, and the provincial Legislature immedi- 
ately elected Loi)ez Jordan as governor in his place. The 
new governor, in his address to Congress on his installation, 
took upon himself the responsibility of the assassination, 
and the National Government refused to acknowledge him 
as governor of the province, on the ground of undue 
influence having been brought to bear on the members of 
the Legislature by which he had been elected. The 
National troops accordingly invaded the province, for the 
avowed purpose of affording protection for the free expres- 
sion of opinion in a new election. This became the com- 
mencement of a civil war, which materially interfered with 
the former prosperity of the province, but which was 
fortunately brought to a conclusion in the end of January 
1873, by the Entre-Riano army being completely routed 
by the National troops, armed with Remington rifles, 
under Colonel Gainza. The Entre-Riano leader, with about 
40 followers, escaped across the Uruguay, Tranquillity 
has since that time prevailed in Entre Rios. 

Whilst these events were in progress, a rupture between 
the Argentine Republic and Brazil regarding the settlement 
of the boundaries of Paraguay, was at one time imminent ; 
but, by the influence of Mitre, who went as special envoy 
to Rio on the occasion, the friendly relations of the two 
Governments have, it is hoped, been placed on a secure 
basis. 

The prosperity of the country received a temporary 
check in 1874, from a brief revolution initiated when 
President Avellanda was declared elected. The unsuccess- 
ful party, under Brigadier-General Mitre, incensed at their 
defeat, asserted that the elections had been gained by 
corrupt and fraudulent practices, and resolved to appeal 
to arms to overthrow the president-elect. The revolution 
was declared on 24th September. President Sarmiento, 
whose tenure of office was just expiring, took active mea- 
sures to repress the revolt; and no collision of forces 
had taken place when the new president, Don Nicolas 
Avellanda, was constitutionally installed on the 12th 
October. The president followed up with energy the 
measures of his predecessor to suppress the revolution, 
and his efforts were crowned with success in two decisive 
victories over the insuigents by the Government troops ; 
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whereupon Generals Mitre and Arredondo, with their 
forces, surrendered at discretion, and were made prisoners 
^Dec. 2). The revolution had lasted but seventy-six 
^ys. On the 17 th December a state holiday was declared, 
and dedicated to rejoicings on the restoration of peace. 
The complete and al^olute crushing of this revolution has 
great significance, as it lias brought about the dissolution 
of a powerful and ambitious party, whose movements 
might have seriously affected the onward march of the 
country. Those who know the country believe that it will 
be long before any similar revolutionary attempts can be 
mode with the slightest ho|)e8 of success, or the welfare 
of one of the most favoured countries in the world jeopar- 
dised by internal commotion. 

The following table gives the names of the fourteen 
provinces which form the Argentine Ilcpublic, together 
with the superficial area of the country as given by the 
Statistical Department of the National Government, and 
the population according to the census of the year 1869, 
the numbers given as the population of the Indian territory 
being the official estimate of that year. As regards the 
area, it must be observed that, according to the Almanack 
(h Gotha^ an estimate by the Geogra[)hical Institute of G. 
Perthes at Gotha, reduces that given in this table by al)out 
one-fourth : — 


The UlVERlNE PllOVINCES— 

Hiieiloa Ayres 

Santa F6 

Kntre Rios 

Oorriontes 

Arm in square 

lIlilUH. 

80,400 

43,700 

43,100 

47,700 

Populaiinti in 
181M». 

49.5.000 
89,000 

134.000 

129.000 

The Uppkh Provin(t.s~- 

Cordova 

Santiago 

Tucuman 

Salta 



C’atainanai 

l.a Rioja. 

. ...83,500 

42,000 

.59,900 

24,000 

36,000 

92,900 

42,000 

211,000 

133.000 

109.000 

89.000 

40.000 

80.000 
50,000 

The Provincrh ok Cayo— 

San Luiz, 

Mendoza 

San Juan 

48,500 

.59,900 

89,600 

53.000 

65.000 

60.000 


743,200 

1,737,000 

Indian Tev.uitorieh— 

The Chaco 240,000 

The Central and Western Pamjias, I qqq 
and Patagonia. ’ 

45.000 

48.000 


1,619,500 

1,830,000 


The most remarkable features of the present state of tlie 
country, as shown by the foregoing table, are the vast 
extent of the Indian territory and the small number of its 
inhabitants. Excepting a comparatively narrow tract of 
land stretching from the southern part of the province of 
Santa F4 into that of Cordova, and dividing the Indians 
of the Chaco from those of the Pamirs, the dominions of 
the Indians may be said to extend from the extreme south 
of the republic, over all the plains of Patagonia, the central 
parts of the P^mjjas, and through the Chaco, into the terri- 
tories of Paraguay and Bolivia. The civilised districts of 
the west and north-west, which we have seen were settled, 
the former by way of Chili, and the latter by way of Peru, 
have now established means of communication with those 
of the east, except through the district just mentioned. 
In that district civilisation, of which the Central Argentine 
Railway is the chief representative, is rapidly establishing 
and extending itself ; but even during the last few years 
warfare with the I»T:ans on both sides of the line of railway 
has been almost incessant In the neighbourhood of Frayle 
Muerto or Belleville, many Englishmen possessed of some 
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amount of capital established themselves some years ago 
as cattle farmers, under the protection of modern rifles ; 
but they have been obliged to turn their attention to sheep 
and agriculture, os offering less tempting plunder to the 
Indians. It is interesting to record that the city of Cordova, 
on the west of the Chaco, was founded on the same day, in 
1 573, as the city of Santa F^, on the east of that region ; and 
an exploring party from the latter city was saved from being 
exterminate by the Indians by the timely and unexpected 
assistance of another jmrty of explorers from tlie city of 
Cordova. To the north of Belleville, the land lying between 
the cities just mentioned is now being peopled by families 
of Swiss, German, French, Italian, English, and Anglo- 
American immigrants, who are encouraged by liberal grants 
of land and assistance from the Provincial Government of 
Santa ¥6 ; and they appear to bo gradually establishing 
themselves in the country, notwithstanding the hardships 
they have suffered from the ravages of locusts and the 
hostility of the Indians. Some of the tribes of the Chaco 
are among the most savage and intractable in the territory 
of the republic, though even before the arrival of the 
Spaniards they supported themselves to some extent by 
agriculture, and were not so nomadic ns the hunting tribes 
of the south. On the Pampas the Indians appear to be in 
larger tribes, and their warfare is more formal, since power- 
ful chiefs of the different tribes have considerable control 
over them, and they in general conform themselves to the 
policy of peace or war dutermine<l on by their chiefs. For 
many years ])ast the border lands between the Indians and 
the European settlers in the j)rovince of Buenos Ayres have 
been a scene of constant bloodshed ; and some of the Indian 
invasions have been made on a very extensive scale by a 
combination of the different tribes. The relations of the 
Argentine Government with the Indians, it will thus 
be seen, are in a very unsatisfactory state; and in the 
midst of all this the condition of the Argentine peasant, 
or Gaucho, is most deplorable. He has constantly been 
subject to conscription for service in the army engaged in 
foreign or civil wars, leaving in the frontier districts his 
home defenceless against the depredations of the savages. 
It is true that the (lauchocs may be said to be the primary 
cause of the civil wars which have devastated the country ; 
for, despising, or at least not ap}>reciating, their constitu- 
tional influence, they have Ixscn accustomed to regard war 
as a normal means of subsistence, and to be used as such 
for its own sake. Nevertheless, in face of the peculiar 
hardship of the condition of these men, even though in the 
aggregate self-inflicted, it is scarcely surprising that immi- 
grants are occasionally subjected to annoyances and dangers 
through a spirit of hostility engendered by feelings of envy, 
as the Gaucho is subjected to the conscription, whilst the 
foreigner is undisturl>ed in his industrious occupations. 
Families have fallen victims to the sudden outburst of 
animosity on the part of the Gauchoes, who when once 
roused have been as cruel as the Indians ; and, though the 
arguments which might be pleaded in extenuation for the 
latter cannot be applied to the former, their condition is a 
practical evil, and enlightened legislation for these frontier 
districts is one of the most urgent necessities of the country. 
The war with Paraguay, and subsequently the war in Entro 
Rios, have exhaut^i^ the resources of the Government, leav- 
ing the Indian frontiei almost undefended. The tribes of the 
Pamjms have established settlements, from which they scour 
the country in pursuit of game ; and it is not imi)robablo 
that some of their recent raids iqKin the civilised districts 
have been forced upon them by the immediate necessities 
of their position, resulting from their improvident mode 
of living and the absence of agricultural pursuits among 
them. On the slopes of the Sierra Yen tana, north of Bahia 
Blanca, many Englishmen have established themselves as 
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Bbeop farmerSi where the land stretches away into the 
Indian territories, without an armed force or a barrier of 
any sort intervening, and their protection from the savages 
lies in the respect the latter have for the Snider rifle, 
combined with the greater attraction which the cattle 
farms of the north have for the plunderers. On the Rio 
Negro English settlers are engaged in agricultural pursuits 
on a soil whose fertility for the production of wheat and 
other cereals may be said to be unrivalled. To the south 
of this the country to a great extent accords with the de- 
scription erroneously a]>plied to all the country south of the 
River Plate by Oucrara, who says that it is a barren land 
without timber for building, without firewood, without 
water, witliout soil to receive seed, and without anything 
that a city requires for its maintenance. Nevertheless, 
in the country thus described, a Welsh colony has estab- 
lished itscjlf on the Chupat River ; and, though at first 
they suffered severe hardships, and were saved from starva- 
tion oidy by food supidied by the Tehuelche Indiana in 
the first instance, and afterwards by similar supplies from 
the Argentine Government, there appears no reason now 
why it should not bcc.ome a prosperous colony. In the far 
south, on the Santa Cruz River, the Argentine Government 
have a military establishment. The tribes of Patagonia do 
not appear to have any settled villages, but make the whole 
country a vast hunting ground. The different parties meet 
in their excursions either as friends or as foes, just os ac- 
cident, the humour of the moment, or any occasion of enmity 
between the chieftains determines. The game on which 
they live is superabundant, and the chief impediment to an 
increase of the population seems to be the remorseless 
butchery which ensues on the meeting of hostile hunting 
tribes, which sometimes results in the extermination of one 
party or the other ; and also the incessant slaughter result- 
ing from sudden quarrels among members of the same 
party. Jjieutenant Musters, of the Royal Navy, has 
recently traversed the (wuitry from the Strait of Magel- 
lan to the Rio Negro with one of the hunting tribes ; his 
book may be commonded to those who desire to bo better 
acquainted witli tliat wild country and its inhabitants. The 
Tehuelche Indians, with whom he travelled, average about 
T) feet 10 inches in stature, but ho describes the Arau- 
canians as somewhat taller and equally athletic. All the 
Indian tribes have more or less of the peculiar character- 
istics of the red or cop])er' coloured race, and analogies in 
the languages of the numerous tribes also indicate an iden- 
tity of origin. According to their traditions at the time 
of the discovery of the country by the Sj)aniards, as recorded 
by Guerara, their ancestors came from the north, and 
they also held confuseil traditions of the disasters of the 
deluge. 

The foregoing historical sketch will have given the reader 
some insight into the government of the country. The 
framers of the Constitution ])rofessed to be guided by that 
of the United States of North America, and freely 
adopted the liberal }>rinciplcs there embodied. The president 
is elected for a term of six years, and the president of the 
Senate, elected to that office by his fellow-senators, becomes 
ex-officio vice-president of the republic. The government 
is conducted by a ministry responsible to Congress, and an 
adverse vote of the Senate and dejmtics on any important 
question leads to the formation of a new ministry. Tho 
number of senators and deputies returned by each province 
is in proportion to the number of its inhabita»its. Each 
province has its own independent form of government for 
all matters not expressly delegated to the National Govern- 
ment, and is supposed to have irresponsible jurisdiction in 
its own affairs so long os the articles of the National Con- 
stitution are not contravened. The city of Buenos Ayres, 
besides being the seat of the Government of the province, 


is also the seat of the National Government, having been 
so declared by the Constitution, until such time as a suitable 
site for a new capital for the republic may be determined 
on by the Legislature. Not only the Constitution itself, 
but also the spirit in which its enactments are carried 
out, is thoroughly liberal, and worthy of the magnificent 
country over which civilisation, under its enlightened 
regulation, is struggling successfully against barbarism. 

Fresh arrivals from Europe are not only cordially wel- 
comed, but every effort is made by the authorities to 
induce foreigners to settle in the country. They are 
free either to naturalise themselves as Argentines, or to 
maintain their foreign nationality ; in the latter case they 
have not the privilege of a vote in the government 
of the country, nor are they liable to the conscription 
for service in the army. In other respects the law is the 
same for all. Every one born in the country is by law 
an Argentine. 

The population of the city of Buenos Ayres is almost Inhabl 
thoroughly Euro])ean, nearly one-half being, in fact, tanta. 
foreigners born in liluropo. But on passing from that city 
into the country tlie Mestizo race becomes more prominent ; 
and in tho northern provinces, as in Paraguay and Peru, 
the Mestizoes, with Indian blood predominating, form the 
majority of the population. Tho Negroes, or Mestizoes in 
whom Negro blood can be traced, do not form an impor- 
tant part of the population as they do in Brazil. The 
difference between the two countries in this respect is, in 
fact, very striking. Slavery was abolished during the war 
of independence ; and the im])ortation of Negroes, which 
had never been an extensive trade, then ceased ; and the 
constant stream of immigration from Europe, which of late 
years has been steadily augmenting, is gradually changing 
the aspect of the population of the country. In 1858 the 
arrivals amounted to only 4 GOO persons ; but they increased 
every year till they amounted to 29,000 in 1868, 37,000 
in 1869, 41,000 in 1870, 20,000 in 1871, 40,000 in 1872, 
80,000 in 1873, and about 90,000 in 1 874. This constantly 
increasing stream of immigration has been absorbed into the 
various industries of the country as fast as the new arrivals 
reach its shores. As regards the nationalities of the immi- 
grants, the Italians are the most numerous, then the French, 
Spaniards, Germans, English, and Swiss. During the 
above-mentioned years the new arrivals have almost always 
found their services eagerly sought for at wages of 8 to 10 
shillings a day for the most ordinary employments, and at 
proportionally higher rates for skilled workmen. The com- 
paratively small amount of the immigration in 1871 is 
due to the occurrence of the epidemic of yellow fever which 
decimated tho population of tho city of Buenos Ayres in 
the early part of that year, and caused the bulk of the 
emigrants from Europe on their way to the country to 
stop at the ports of Brazil and at Monte Video, and turned 
the tide of emigration from Europe in other directions at 
the close of the year. Though this terrible pestilence is 
said to have been imported from Brazil, its rapid spread in 
the city can clearly be ascribed to temporary causes which 
even the unrivalled salubrity of the climate was insuffi- 
cient to neutralise. In the absence of any artificial drainage 
the cleanliness of the city had depended on its occasional 
scouring by the heavy rains, whilst an ever increasing 
number of cesspools have been accumulating filth beneath 
tho houses ; and up to the year 1870 the consumption of 
water, beyond the amount of rain water accumulated in 
tanks in the houses of the wealthy, was limited by the cost 
of cartage from the river ; but in that year new water-works 
'were opened, by which a supply is pumped up from the 
river, and conveyed by pipes to all parts of the city, and 
the increased waste of water may, by leading to an unusual 
disturbance of the cesspools, have partly contributed to 
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the spread of the epidemic. Iliough frightfully contagious 
m the city, the disease was not so in the country ; and no 
instance could, it is believed, be recorded in which it was 
communicated to those who nursed patients that took the 
disease from the city, and sickened and died in the suburbs. 
It is hoped that the extensive drainage works which the 
Provincial Government is having constructed under the 
superintendence of Mr Bateman will obviate the risk of 
another outbreak of a plague, which whilst it lasted put 
a stop to commercial pursuits and almost disorganised 
society. The total number of foreigners in the Argentine 
Republic at the time of the last census, was, according to 
the Almanack de Gotham 212,000. A recent writer, who 
has given particular attention to the subject, says, There 
are about 40,000, between Irish, Scotch, and English 
settlers and their families, in quiet and undisputed posses* 
sion of about two millions of acres of land in the province of 
Buenos Ayres alone ; in the full enjoyment of all religious 
and social liberty. They own upwards of 35,000,000 
sheep, besides horned cattle, horses, and valuable build- 
ings. .... The bulk of this vast proi)erty has been 
acquired in the country by men who on their arrival did 
not possess a sixpence.” 

Industries Excepting the mining districts in the north-west of the 
republic, the agricultural district of Chivilcoy, in the 
north of the province of Buenos Ayres, the agricultural 
colonies of Santa F4, and the establishments of the English 
settlers in the north of Patagonia, the Argentine Republic 
is at present a pastoral country. The manufacturing and 
agricultural pursuits of the north-western provinces are not 
important items in the general wealth of the republic. 
The development of its vast resources as a mining and 
agricultural country has scarcely commenced; and its 
greatest wealth is at present represented by the herds of 
cattle and sheep which graze upon its fertile plains. The 
manufactures and luxuries imported into the country are 
paid for with the annual increase of these flocks and herds, 
though the latter are not so numerous as in an equal area 
of Central and Western Europe. The number of herd 
cattle in tlie country may l>e roughly estimated at from 15 
to IS millions; of which, in the year 1866, the province 
of Buenos Ayres contained 6,800,000; Entre Rios, 
2,500,000; and Corrientes, 2,000,000. In the same year 
Buenos Ayres contained 60,000,000 sheep ; and Entre Rios 
and Corrientes together, 7,000,000. The numlKjr of sheep 
in the whole country is estimated at 100,000,000. 

The extent of the trade which the Argentine Republic 
carries on with different foreign countries is indicated in 
the subjoined tabular statement of values of the imports 
and exports of the whole country, for 1873. The amounts 
are given in hard dollars, of which the sterling equivalent 
is about 49 pence. 


Argentine Trade Report for 1873. 


Great Britain 

Import.. 

116,344,143 

KiporU. 

96,864,007 

France 

18,255,138 

8,677,819 

Belgium 

United States 

2,967,686 

13,891,508 

5,167,616 

3,032,945 

Italy 

3,784,884 

1,487,625 

Spam 

Chili 

2,952,600 

1,231,697 

1,444,182 

2,365,475 

Brazil 

2,968,953 

769,464 

Uruguay 

2,735,299 

992,949 

Germany 

8,228,015 

440,597 

Holland 

1,611,616 

226,204 

2,100,515 

Other countries 

1,999,341 

Hard dollars ..... 

$fl6,4S8,873 

945,122,105 

Or about 

£13,568,000 

£9,200,000 


other textures, 3,364,000; clothing, 1,367,000, besides 
951,000 in shoes; iron, 2,767,000 ; and railway materials, 
1,706,000. France sends wines to the value of 4^ millions ; 
textile fabrics, ; clothing, shoes, &c., 2J ; hardware, 
fancy goods, <kc., 6^. More than half the value of the 
United States imports (2,769,000) is in lumber. The 
whole import trade of the country in 1873 exceeded that of 
1870 by 49 per cent. 

The following table exhibits the amount, values, and 
principal destinations of the more important articles of 
export for 1873 ; — 


Wiml 185,000, 000 tb (00,000.000 whoreofllO, 000, 000 to Belgium. 

Tallow 88.000,0001b 5,r>00,000 „ 2,082,000 to England. 


BheaiMkinH. r>5,000,0(K) tb 4,800,000 „ 1,864,000 England. 

Oi-ylildHH. . 1,700,000 6,140,000 „ 1,888,000 to United States. 

HaM, do. . 1,800,000 4,000,000 ,, 2,720,000 to England. 

Jerked Bied 88,000,000 1b 1,400,000 tnoelly to Ilraxil and West [ndies. 

Cattle 180,000 2,700,000 to other South Ainerioan countriea. 

Other items of export are metals (copper and silver) of 
the value of 420,000 dollars; grain, 120,000; ostrich 
feathers, 150,000. The entire export trade of 1873 shows 
an increase of 55 j>er cent, on the trade of 1870. 

The tonnage of the vessels that arrived and cleared 
during the four years 1870 to 1873 was as follows : — 


HtoAtnflrB. Balling VohnoIm. GroHB Totinage. 
3870 808,000 712,000 1,520,000 

1871 863,000 662,000 1,625,000 

1872 1,190,000 960,000 2,150,000 

1878 1,135,000 763,000 1,888,000 


Of this tonnage the j)roportion returned for English 
vessels is no less than 30 per cent. ; French vessels rank 
next, with 16 per cent.; then Argentine and Italian, 12 
per cent. each. There are twelve lines of steamers con- 
stantly plying between Europe and Buenos Ayres. The 
passage occupies about twenty-nine days. 

The advancement of the Argentine Republic has received 
a great impetus from the introduction of steam communica- 
tion and telegrajdiy. The first railway was opened in 
1857 ; and in 1874 there were more than 800 miles open 
for traffic, with about 1000 miles more in course of con- 
struction. A system of tramways was commenced in the 
city of Buenos Ayres in 1869. There arc now about 80 
miles within the city and suburbs, and this means of 
transit is being extended to all the smaller towns. There 
are in use witliin the republic above 7000 miles of tele- 
graphic wires. Complete communication is now established 
with Europe, the first telegrams having been exchanged 
with London on 4th August 1874. 

The province of Buenos Ayres is, in wealth and general 
importance, far in advance of all the other provinces of 
the Confederation. Under the enlightened administra- 
tion of Senor Castro, the late governor, great im[)rovement8 
have been mode in the means of communication throughout 
the province, which is the first step requisite for the due 
development of its resources, liesides railway extensions 
a great number of iron bridges have lieen imported from 
England and erected under the superintendence of Mr 
Coghlan, by order of thcFrovincial Government of Buenos 
Ayres. The National and Provincial Governments estab- 
lished in the city of Buenos Ayres are rivals in their efforts 
to promote the erhe welfare and prosperity of the country. 
Senor Acosta, 4he ffovemor of the province, may be relied 
on to continue thu policy of assisting the development of 
the resources of the country, which may almost be said 
to have been inaugurated by his predecessor. And his 
Excellency Sehor Sarmiento, whose term of office as 
president of the republic expired in October 1874, must, 
from his unceasing exertions in the cause of education, 
be regarded as one of the greatest benefactors of the 
country. 

I The following are the returns of the national revenue Finu 


The principal items of the import trade from Great 
Britain are as follows (the figures representing hard dollars 
as before) : — Cotton goods, 2,359,000 ; woollen, 904,000 ; 
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collected in the years 1866 and 1872 respectively, the 
figures representing hard dollars as before : — 


Import DiitioH, 

Exjiort. 

AVarohouHiii^... 
Stamp Duties. 

l*()8t O/fico 

Property Tax . 
Bundrics 


1800. 1872. 

6.686.000 14,464,827 

2.164.000 2,621,863 

263.000 604,212 

127.000 310,806 

67.000 137,484 

196.000 62,226 

68.000 71,612 


9,661,000 18,172,379 


The revenue, as shown by the above tables, is obtained 
chiefly from the Custom-lfouse ; and of the duties on the 
foreign trade of the country more than four-fifths are col- 
lected in Duenos Ayres. The ordinary exiienditure for 
1872 is returned os 7,419,832 dollars; but to this the 
interest of the national debt has to be added, with other 
extraordinary expenditure, raising the whole amount to 
23,992,975 dollars. The deficit in 1872 was thus 
5,820,596 dollars. Besides the expenses of the National 
Government, each province has its separate revenue. That 
of the ])rovinco of Buenos Ayres amounted in 1871, as 
shown by the Report of the provincial minister of finance, 
to more than 5,000,000 hard dollars. The following state- 


ment of the national debt of the republic at the end of 
1872, is taken from the Alma/mch de Gotha for 1875 ; — 


English Loan of 1824, 6 and 3 \ 

por cent. .....j ^ * 

Foreign Loans 

English Loan of 1868 £2,209,100 

English Loan of 1871, 6 iier'j 
cent interest, and 2i per |- £5,885,900 
cent, amortisation j 


Hard Dollars. 

8,672,590 

1,767,645 

10,824,590 

28,840,910 


Total amount of Foreign debt 

Home debt, 6 per cent., and 1 per cent. 

amortisation 

Home debt, 6 percent., and 2^ per cent. 

amortisation 

Hoads and Bridges, 8 per cent interest . . . . 


60,095,735 

18,055,623 

1,802,353 

1,033,000 


Total of National debt 

Buenos Ayres Provincial Debt 
6 per cent, interest, and 3 ])er cent, amor- 
tisation 

9 per cent interest and 8 per cent, amor- 
tisation 


70,986,711 

636.000 

910.000 


Total (about £14,800,000 sterling).... 72,532,711 
Further information respecting the republic will be found 
under Buknos Ayres and other headings. (w. l. .t.) 


ARGOL, the commercial name under which the crude tar- 
tar of commerce is known. It is a semi-crystalline dejmsit 
which forms on wine vats, and is either grey or red according 
to the colour of the wine from which it sc])arates. 

ARGONAUTS, in Greek Lexfend^ a band of heroes who 
sailed in the ship “Argo ” from lolcus, in Thessaly, to in 
Colchis, on the further shore of the Black Sea, to 
fetch the golden fleece, which was there guarded by a 
dragon in a grove sacred to Mars. This task hod been 
imposed on Jason that he might jjrove himself by a jHiril- 
ou.s adventure worthy of the throne of lolcus, which he 
claimed from the usurper Delias, at whoso hands he and 
his father AKson had sufliered persecution. To accompany 
him, Jason, when the “Argo” was ready, called upon the 
principal heroes of his own race, the Minyae, wiiose distant 
voyages and colonisation in very early times seem to have 
suggested the legend of this expedition. Of these Acastus 
the son of Delias, Admotua of Pheroi, Euphemus (repre- 
sented as connected with the colonisation of Thera and 
Cyrene), Periclymenus, Erginus, and Tiphys the steers- 
man, joined him. So far the crew appears well fitted to 
conduct the “ Argo ” to Colchis, leaving Jason to reserve his 
strength for the culminating act, in which also they had 
mostly, apart from their friendship for Jason, a special 
interest, because of previous events connected with the 
golden fleece, the story of which was as follows. Jason’s 
uncle Athamas had by his wife Nophele two children, 
Phrixus and Hello. The mother died, and her place was 
taken by Ino, a daughter of Cadmus, who from hatred of 
her step-children persuaded Athamas, by means of a false 
oracle, to offer his son Phrixus as a sacrifice, in consequence 
of a famine which she hod caused by liaving the grain 
secretly roasted before it was sown. But before the sac- 
rifice the shade of Nej»hele ap])earod to Phrixus, bringing 
a ram with a golden fleece, on which he and his sister 
Helle were to escaj)o over the sea. Helle fell off and was 
drowned in the strait, which thence took the name of 
Hellespont. Phrixus reached the other side, and proceeding 
on land to Colchis, sacrificed the ram, and hung up its 
fleece in the grove of Mars. With the family of Athamas 
the original crew of the “ Argo” were more or less connected. 
But in the later versions of the story it is clear that such 
a voyage could not in after times be conceived without a 


variety of adventures, for which other and better known 
heroes had to be added. Of these the chief were Hercules, 
Castor and Pollux, Or])heus, Mopsus, and the sons of Boreas, 
Calais and Zetes. The outward course of the “Argo” 
was the same as that of the Greek traders, whose settle- 
ments as early as the 6th century b.c. dotted the southern 
shore of the Block Sea. The first landing-jJace was 
Lemnus, which the Argonauts found occupied only by 
women who, at the instigation of Aphrodite, had slain 
their husbands, fathers, <kc. Here some stay was made, 
and Hypsipyle bore Jason a son, Euneos, who afterwards 
traded with the Greeks before Troy and with the Phojni- 
cians. That the Minyae had at a very early period formed 
settlements in Lemnus is known from Herodotus (iv. 145). 
They landed at Cyzicus next, and here occurred the in- 
cident of Hercules and Hylas. The former having broken 
an oar after they started, went into a wood to cut a new 
one, Hylas accompanying him to fetch water. Some nymphs 
admiring the beauty of the youth carried him off. Hercules 
followed his cries, but could not find him. Nor was he 
ever found, though the hero exacted hostages till this 
should be done. On reaching the modem Scutari, they 
again landed to get water, and were challenged by the 
king, Amycus, to match him with a boxer. Pollux came 
forward, and in the end over]K)wered his adversary, and 
bound him to a tree. At the entrance to the Black Sea 
they met Phineus, the blind and aged king whose food was 
being constantly polluted by the Harpies. He knew the 
course to Colchis, and offered to tell it, if the Argonauts 
would free him from the Harpies. This was done by the 
winged sous of Boreas, and Phineus now told them their 
course, and that the way to pass through the Symplegades 
— two cliffs which moved on their bases and crushed 
w hatever sought to pass — was first to fly a pigeon through, 
and when the cliffs, having closed on the pigeon, began to 
retire to each side, to row the “Argo” swiftly through. His 
advice was successfully followed. The next place they 
landed at, and the last before reaching Colchis, w^as Hera- 
clea, where the steersman Tiphys died. To the early Greeks 
Colchis was the eastern extremity of the earth, as the Pillars 
of Hercules were the western. Behind both was the Oceanus, 
into which the river Phasis flowed at Colchis. At Colchis 
was the rising of the sun, and .^etes the king was a son 
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of HdioB ; while his daughter Medea was, by her know- 
ledge of witchcraft, connected with the worship of the 
moon, iEetes required of Jason that he should first yoke 
to a plough his bulls which snorted fire and had hoofs of 
brass, and with them plough the field of Mars. That 
done, the field was to be sown with dragons^ teeth, from 
which armed men were to spring. Successful so far by 
means of the mixture which Medea had given him as proof 
against fire and sword, Jason was next allowed to approach 
the dragon which watched the fieece ; Medea soothed the 
dragon with another mixture, and Jason Itecame master of 
the fleece. Then the voyage homeward began, Medea 
accompanying Jason, and iEetes pursuing tliem. To 
delay him and obtain esca])e, Medea dismembered her 
young brother Absyrtus, whom she had taken with her, 
and cast the limbs about in the sea for his father to pick 
up. In another report Absyrtus had grown to manhood 
then, and met his death in an encounter with Jason, in 
pursuit of whom he had been sent. Of the homeward 
course various accounts are given. In the oldest existing 
account, the “ Argo ” sailed along the river Phasis into the 
Oceanus, thence to the mythical lake Tritonis, after being 
carried twelve days over land through Libya, and thence 
again to lolcus. Hecateeus of Miletus suggested that from 
the Oceanus it may have sailed into the Nile, and so to 
the Mediterranean. Others, like Sophocles, described the 
return voyage as differing from the outward course only in 
taking the northern instead of the southern shore of the 
Black Sea. Some supposed tliat the Argonauts had sailed 
up the river Tanais, passed into another river, and by it 
reached the North Sea, retuniing to the Mediterranean by 
the Straits of Gibraltar. And again, others laid down the 
course as up the Danube (Istros), from it into the Adriatic 
by a supposed mouth of that river, and on to Corcyra, 
where a storm overtook them. Next they sailed up the 
Eridanus into the Rhodanus, passing through the country 
of the Celts and Ligurians, and reaching the Tyrrhenian 
Sea and the island of Circe, who absolved them from the 
murder of Absyrtus. Then tliey jxtssed safely through Scylla 
and Charybdis, past the Sirens, through the Plancta*., over 
the island of the Sun, Trinacria,and on to Corcyra again, the 
land of the Phseacians, where Jason and Medea held their 
nuptials. They had sighted the coast of the Peloponnesus 
when a storm overtook them and drove them to the coast 
of Libya, where they were saved from a quicksand by the 
local nymphs. The “ Argo ” was now carried twelve days and 
twelve nights to the Hes[>eride8, and thence to lake 
Tritonis, whence Triton conducted them to the Mediter- 
ranean. At Crete the brazen Tales, who would not [»ermit 
them to land, was killed by the Dioscuri At Anaphe 
they were saved from a storm by Apollo. Finally they 
reached lolcus, and the Argo ” was placed in a grove sacred 
to Neptune on the isthmus of Corinth. Jason’s death, it 
is said, was afterwards caused by part of the stem giving 
way and falling upon him. (a. s. m.) 

ARGONNE, a rocky and forest- clad plateau in the 
north-east of France, extending along the borders of 
Lorraine and Champagne, and forming }jart of the depart- 
ments of Ardennes and Meuse. The famous defence of 
the French frontier by Dumouricz in 1792 is called the 
Argonne Campaign. 

ARGOS. The most important city of this name was 
situated in the eastern part of the Peloponnesus, about 3 
miles from the sea. By the Greeks themselves it was 
regarded as the most ancient of ail their cities, and as the 
lo^ habitation of many of their earlier heroes. Here 
Inachus and his descendants bad reigned for many genera- 
tions, until the arrival of Danaus the Egyptian, with his 
fifty daughters, whose dynasty, glorious with the names 
of Perseus the Oorgon-slayer, and Eurystheus the master ‘ 


of Hercules, held sway over Argos, and Tiryns, and 
Mycenie, till it, in its tom, was succeeded by the still more 
important dynasty of Pelops. The Dorian invasion and 
conquest followed, and Argos became the head of a Dorian 
confederation, extending its authority over a large portion 
of the neighbouring territory. Between this region (Argolis) 
and Sparta, however, there were no natural boundaries, and 
a conflict arose between the two states about the border land 
of Cynuria. For a time, under the desiK)tic management 
of Pheidon, Argos maintained its ground ; but S|)arta ulti- 
mately established its claim in spite of the dubious result 
of the famous duel of the 600, which was fought for the 
decision of the dispute, and the strength of the Argives 
was completely crushed by Cloomenes at the battle of 
Tiryns. A temjKjrary ascendency of the serfs in Argos, 
an extension of the franchise, and a ] permanent adoption 
of a more democratic constitution, seem to have l)eon the 
consequences of this national exhaustion and the subse- 
quent reaction. During the Persian war Argos was 
indifferent and neutral, but in the contest for jmwer which 
ensued between Athens and Sparta, the old antipathy 
against the latter was sufficient to make the Argives stanch 
allies of the former. In the 4th century «.(?., the demo- 
cratic constitution of tlie city degenerated into a reign of 
terror (S^KvraXwr/ios), which in its turn gave place to a series 
of tyrannies, from which escape was ultimately found in 
the Aclnean League and the Roman domination. Pyrrhus 
perished in an unsuccessful attack on the city in 272 B.o. 
In the 13th century of our era, Argos fell into the iKisses- 
sion of the Franks, from wdiom it i)asHcd into the hands of 
the Byzantine despots ; and in 1463 it was taken by the 
Ottoman troops. Here in the darkest period of Greek 
ignorance lived one of thofewreiiresentativesof the ancient 
learning, Theodosius Zigomali (Crusius’s Tureogrweia), In 
the time of Pausanios the number of temples in Argos and 
its neighbourhood was remarkable, the most important of 
them (wing the Herajum, or temple of Hero, the ruins of 
which, visible from the ocTOpolis of Argos, but nearer to 
Mycenaj, were discovered in 1831 by Colonel (Gordon of 
Cairness (see plan in Leake’s Peloponmnimny 1846). With- 
in the city the greatest was the temple of A^wllo Lyceus. 
Remains still exist of the cyclopean architecture of the 
acroiK)liB,of the theatre, w hich was of great extent, and of an 
aqu^uct which can be traced for miles to the north-west. 

In the 5th century B.C., Argos was the seat of a great 
school of statuary under Agelc^os, but it did not contribute 
to the long roll of Greek literature more than the names of 
Telesilla and Bacadas, of whom the latter was better known 
as a musician. The limits of Argolis varied at different 
times, but it was only under the Romans that they were 
understood to embrace the districts of Phlius, Cleona5, 
Epidaurus, Troezen, and Cynuria. 

ARGOSTOLI, the capital of Cephalonia, one of the 
Ionian islands, and the scat of a bishop of the Greek 
Church. It ixMssesses an excellent harbour, a quay a mile 
in length, and a fine bridge. In 1870 the iiiq>orts were of 
the value of 8,347,522 drachmas, or £296,941. Near at 
hand are the ruins of Cranii, affording fine examples of 
the military arulutecture of the Greeks ; and at the west 
side of the liarbour there is a curious stream, flowing /nm 
the sea, which is employed to drive mills. (Sir C. Fellows’s 
Journal of an ExcuTmm in Ana Minor in 1838, and 
Wiebel’s Die Ineel Kephalonia und die Meermiihlen von 
Argoitoli^ Hamburg, 1873.) Shipbuilding and silk-spin- 
ning are carried on. Population, 9000. 

ARGOVIE (Let. Argovia\ the French form of Aargau, 
the name of one of the Bwriss cantons. See Aargau. 

ARGUIN, an island, perhaps Hanno’s Ctme^ oS the 
west coast of Africa, in let 20* 25' N., long 16* 37' W. 

It produces gum-arabic, and is the seat of a turtle 
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fishery. There are two fairs held every year. Off the 
island, which was discovered by the Portuguese in 1452, 
are extensive and very dangerous reefs. There is a town 
of the same name on the neighbouring coast. 

ARGUS, in Greek Legend, the son of Agenor or Arestor, 
or, according to others, an earth-born hero (Autochthon). 
He was called I*anoj)tcs (TraroTrxT^s), All-seeing, from liaving 
a hundred eyes. After jierforming several feats of valour, 
he was api)ointed by Juno to watch the cow into which lo 
had been transform (‘d. While doing this he was slain by 
Mercury, who, according to one account, stoned him to 
death, according to another, i)Ut him to sleep by playing 
on the flute, and then cut off his head. His eyes were 
transferred by Juno to the tail of the peacock. 

AUGVJjL, Earls and Dukes of. The rise of this 
family of Scottisli jxjers, originally the C^anipbollsof Lochow, 
first ennobled as IJarons (yarnj)bell, and still retaining the 
family name Catni)bell, is referred to in the article Argyll- 
shire (r/.7'.) 

ARnriHAm), the eight earl and first marquis, was born 
in th<i yt‘ar 159^, ami educated in the principles of the 
Reformation, of which his ancestors had been zealous 
promoters. TTis father, liowever, renounced Protestantism, 
\vhoreui)on the young earl was put in possession of his 
patrimonial estates by order of (Government, and quickly 
promoted to jilaces of trust and power. From the com- 
mencement of his political career he espoused the cause of 
the Presbyterian party, and defended the Covenantors when 
summoned to London to give his opinion of their proceedings 
before the king. In 1638 he remained with the General 
Assembly after it had been dissolved by the king’s commis- 
sioner, and with other nobility and gentry signed the Solemn 
League and Covenant. Having thus ojienly committed 
himself to the JVesbyterian cause, he became its recognised 
loader both in political negotiations and in the field. He 
was created a manjuis during the king’s visit to Scotland 
ill 1641. This mark of favour, intended probably to 
conciliate a powerful subject, did not prevent Argyll from 
leading an army against the royal troojis in 1644. The 
cam 1 »aign ended in his signal defeat by M on trose at I n verlochy 
on the 1st February 1645. In 1651 ho jdaced the crown 
on the head of King Charles II. at Scone, having, like the 
rest of his ])arty, been alienated from the republicans of 
England by the execution of Charles I. Having gone to 
London at the Restoration in 1 660, he was arrested and 
thrown into ])rison. In the following year he was tried at 
hldiuburgh for high treason, and, principally on ground of 
alleged treasonable corresjmndenco with Monk, ho w^as con- 
demned to death, and executed on the 27th of May, dying 
with great firmness and calmness. He was the author of 
Imirueilom to a Son, and Jfajivis of State (1661). 

AuoHinALD, the ninth carl, son of the ])receding, from 
his youth distinguished himself by his loyalty and attachment 
to the royal family. Though his father headed the Covenan- 
ters, he attached himself to the king’s jiarty. On the 
establishment of the CVuumoiiwealth he was committed to 
prison, and was jealously watched till the Restoration, when 
the king remitted his father s forfeiture, and created him earl 
of Arg}dl. He continued in high favour with the king and 
court till the passing of the Test Act in 1681, when, by 
opposing the exemption of princes of the blood from the 
oath, he drew down on himself the indignation of the duke 
of York. When called to take the test, Argyll refused, 
except with an explanation, which lie Injlieved to have been 
approved by the duke, to the effect that he took it only so 
far as it was consistent with itself and with the Protestant 
religion. The duke accepted the qualification, and Argjdl 
was admitted to sit in council : but a few days afterwards 
he was committed to prison, and indicted for high treason. 
On being tried, three judges did not scruple to convict him 


I of treason; a jury of fifteen noblemen gave a verdict against 
I him ; and the king ordered sentence to be pronounce^ but 
the execution of it suspended till further orders. Argyll, 
however, seeing no reason to trust to the justice or mercy 
of his enemies, made his escape from prison, and concealed 
himself for some time in London, afterwards escaping to 
Holland, where he remained during the remaining part of 
the reign of Charles II. On the accession of James II. 
he took part in the rising of the duke of Monmouth, and 
returned to Scotland to command the forces raised there ; 
but after a few unsuccessful skirmishes he was taken 
prisoner and carried to Edinburgh, where he was beheaded 
on his former sentence, June 30, 1685, submitting to death 
with heroic firmness. 

Archibald, the first duke, son of the preceding, was an 
active promoter of the Revolution. He came over with 
the Prince of Orange, and was admitted into the Convention 
os earl of Argyll, though his father’s attainder had not been 
reversed. Having been deputed, along with Sir James 
Montgomery and Sir John Dalrymple, to present the crown 
in name of the Scottish Convention to the Prince of Orange, 
and to tender to him the coronation oath, he was admitted 
a member of the Privy Council, and, in 1690, made one of 
the lords of the Treasury. In 1701 he was created duke 
of Argyll. He died in 1703. 

John, the second duke (also duke of Greenwich), son of 
the jireceding, was born on the 10th October 1678. He 
entered the army in 1694, and in 1701 was promoted to 
the command of a regiment. On the death of his father 
in 1703, he was appointed a member of the Privy Council, 
and at the same time captain of the Scotch horse guards, 
and one of the extraordinary lords of Session. In return 
for his services in promoting the Union, he was created a 
peer of England, by the titles of baron of Chatham and 
earl of Greenwich, and in 1710 was made a knight of the 
Garter. He first distinguished himself in a military capacity 
at the battle of Oudenarde, where he commanded as 
brigadier-general ; and was afterwards present under the 
duke of Marlborough at the sieges of Lisle, Ghent, Bruges, 
and Tournay, and did good service at the battle of Mal- 
plaquet in 1709. Soon after this action he was sent to 
take the command in Spain ; but being seized with a violent 
fever at Barcelona, and disappointed of supplies from home, 
ho rettirned to England. Having a seat in the House of 
Lords, he censured the measures of the ministry with such 
freedom that all his places were disposed of to other noble- 
men ; but at the accession of George I. he recovered his 
influence. On the breaking out of the Rebellion in 1715 
he was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces in North 
Britain, and was principally instrumental in effecting the 
total extinction of the rebellion in Scotland without much 
bloodshed. He arrived in London early in March 1716, 
and at first sto«.)d high in the favour of the king, but in a 
few months was stripped of his offices. This disgrace, 
however, did not deter him from the discharge of his jmr- 
liamentary duties; he supjwrted the bill for the impeachment 
of Bishop Attorbury, and lent his aid to his countrymen by 
opposing the bDl for punishing the city of Edinburgh for 
the Porteous riot. In the beginning of the year 1719 he 
w’tts again admitted into favour, appointed lord-stew^ard of 
the household, and, in April following, created duke of 
Greenwich. He continued in the administration during 
the remaining part of that reign, and, after the acces- 
sion of George II., till April 1 7 40, wdien a violent speech 
against the Government led again to his dismissal from 
office. He was soon restored, however, on a change of the 
ministry, but disapproving of the measures of the new 
administration, he finally resigned all his posts, and spent 
the rest of his life in privacy and retirement. He died 
on the 3d September 1743, A monument executed by 
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Boubillac, has been erected to his memory in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Archibald, the third duke, brother of the preceding, 
was bom at Ham House in Surrey, in June 1682. On his 
father being created a duke, he joined the army, and served 
for a short time under the duke of Marlborough. In 1705 
he was appointed treasurer of Scotland, and in the following 
year was one of the commissioners for treating of the Union ; 
on the consummation of which, having been raised to the 
2 >eerage of Scotland as earl of Islay, he was chosen one of 
the sixteen peers for Scotland in the first parliamentof Great 
Britain. In 1711 he was called to the Privy Council, and 
commanded the royal army at the battle of Sheritfinuir in 
1715. He was appointed kee|)er of the privy seal in 1 7 25, 
and was afterwards intrusted with the principal manage^ 
ment of Scottish affairs. In 1734 he was made keeper 
of the great seal, an ofiice which he held till his death. 
He succeeded to the dukedom in 1743. The duke was 
eminent not only for his political abilities, but for his 
literary accomplishments, and had collected one of the most 
valuable private libraries in Great Britain. Hediedsuddenly 
on the 15th of April 1761. 

ARGYLLSHIRE, or Argylkshirk, a county on the 
west coast of Scotland, comprehending a large district on 
the mainland and a number of the Hebrides or Western 
Isles. The mainland portion lies between lat. 55“ 15' and 
56“ 55' N., and betw'een long. 4“ 32' and 6“ 6' W.; its 
greatest length being 115 miles, and its greatest breadth 
about 36 miles. It is bounded on the N. by Inverness- 
shire ; on the E. by the counties of Perth and Dumbarton, 
Loch Long, and the Firth of Clyde; on the S. by the North 
Channel ; and on the W. by the Atlantic. Its sea coast has 
been stated at 600 miles. If the various islands are in- 
cluded, the greatest breadth of the county is 68 miles, and 
its total area amounts to 3255 square miles, or 2,083,126 
acres, which is more thati a tenth part of the whole area 
of Scotland. It contains forty parishes, and has been 
variously divided at different times into a number of dis- 
tricts. The names of these at present in use are North 
and South Argyll, Cowal, Dunoon, K intyre (or Cantyre), 
Tarbert, Lorn, Mull, Ardnamurchan, Morven, Islay, <kc. 
The i>rincii»al towns are Inveraray, Dunoon, Campbeltown, 
Oban, and Tolnsrinory. 

There are numerous mountain streams, but no navigable 
rivers. The two princifial are the Orchy and Awe. The 
former flows from Loch Tulla through Glen Orchy, and falls 
into Loch Awe at its northern extremity ; and the latter 
forms an outlet for the loch across the neck of land which 
lies between it and I^och Etive. The other streams are the 
Add, Aray, Coe or Cona, Creran, Douglas, Echaig, Etive, 
Euchar, Feoeban, Finart, Fync, Kinglas, Kinloss, Large, 
lA^ven, Nell, Ruel, Shiel, Shira, 8trae, Talaken, Uisge-Dhu, 
ike. Most of these yield excellent salmon and trout fish- 
ing. There are also some good fishing streams in the 
isknda The county is remarkable for the numerous inlets 
of the sea with which it is deeply indented, the princifial 
of them being Loch Long, with its branch Loch Goil ; 
Loch Fyne, ■with Loch Gilp ; Loch Etive ; I^och Linnhe, 
with its branches Loch Creran, Loch Leven, and Loch Eil ; 
and Loch Sunart. There is also a large numW of inland 
lakes, the total area of which is alxmt 25,000 acres. Of 
these the princijml are Loch Awe, Loch Avich, Loch Eck, 
Loch Lyndoch (jjartly in Perthshire), and Loch Shiel. 

The principal islands are Mull, Islay, Jura, Colonsay, Lis- 
more, Three, Coll, Gigha, Muck, Hum, and Canna. Besides 
these there are the two small but interesting islands of Staffa 
and Iona — the one famous for its basaltic caves and rocks, 
and the other as the earliest seat of Christianity in Scotland. 

The whole county is rugged and mountainous, and many 
of the peaks are among the loftiest in the kingdom ; as 
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Ben Cruachan (3689 ft.), Ben More, in Mull (3172), Ben 
Ima (3318), Buchael Etive (3345), and Ben Arthur, “The 
Cobbler” (2891), on the borders of Dumbartonshire. To 
the tourist it offers a rich variety of Highland scenery, 
culminating in the gloomy grandeur of Glencoe. 

The situation and conformation of Argyllshire tend to 
produce a very abundant rainfall. At Oban, the average 
annual amount is 64*18 inches; in Glen Fyne, 104*11 
inches; at the bridge of Orchy, 113*62 inches; and at 
Up]>er Glencoe, 127*65; while at Edinburgh the average 
quantity is only 26*40 inches. The prevailing winds, as 
observed at Callton-More, near Crinan, are the S.W. and 
S.E., and next in frequency are the N.W. and N.E. The 
average temperature is 48“ Fahr. 

Geologically, tho mainland conBista princi 2 )al]y of the niotamor- 
pliic or Bo-callocl primary Htrata, covered in mrt by newer forinationB. 
In tho portion westof Lochs Liniiho and Kii — the distrietB of Sunart, 
Ardgowor, and Morven— gneiss is the ])re valent rock, broken through 
by granite near Strontiun, and by trap riK’.kH in Ardnamurchan and 
Morven. In tho other ))ortion ea.st of Locli Linnhe, the lower rocks 
are chiefly mica slate and clay shite, the continuation of tho strata 
forming the great range of the southern (iruinpians. Mica slate ia 
tho most imnortant and oldest of these formations, rlHing up into 
tho wild and rugged mountains so conspicuous neor J^h iiOngaiid 
Loch Fyne. In Appin it is jiarlly rcnlaci'd hy miartz rook, remark - 
aide for bare sterility, and on Loch Fyne by chmrito slates running 
down into KnajHlalo or tho uppr ]>ortion of the ]iromontory of 
Kintyro. These slates form a good building stone, being readily 
cut even with a saw, and are tho material of wliieh tlie ducal castle 
at Inveraray is built. Mica shite again forms most of Kintyre south 
of Tarbert, with occasional beds of dark coloured limestone. 

(day slate is far less (;oinm()ii on tin* mainland, hut oi'uurH near 
Dunoon and Toward Point on the (3yde. It has been long quarried 
extensively at Ballachulisli, and again appears near Oban ami further 
south, often as a dark coloured enrhonaceousdooking rock. From 
this it exttmds into Kerrera, Soil, h^asdalc, Luing, ami the other so- 
called slate islands. It has everywhere a very marked cleavage, 
distinct from tho stratifieation, ann some of tlie beds furnish a very 
durable roofing slate, which has been long wrought in Kusdalo, and 
with W'hich many houses in Scotland are coverecC Cubical crystals 
of iron pyrites ahouml in nil tliese slates, which, thoiigli no organic 
remains have yet been found in them, are probably the equivalents 
of the lowest Silurian formations. 

To the same i»eric)<l may also ho referred tho quart/ rock mentioned 
as occurring in Appin, Bj*ecially near the low(!r part of Glencoe, and 
more extensively m .Lira and Islay, along witli the clay shite. From 
its hardness and indestructibility it would form a valuable building 
stone, but is little used. Tbesc pio|icrtieH also cause it to i)rojcct 
in singularly sliari) ridges ami conical Hummits, of which thcl^apsof 
Jura are tho best known. 

Tho limostono associated with these older strata, tliough seldom 
ill large messes, is yet widely spread. It has bfte!i wrought near 
Ballachulish and in various purls of Appin, in several jdaces near tlie 
Crinan Canal, and along tlie whole ]ieninHula of Kintyro as far as 
Camplieltown. Tho largest masses are found in some of tlie islands. 
Thus it covers the whole of Lisinorc and a large tract in tho centre 
of Islay near Bowniore. A magnesian variety found on Iona, 
associated with Hcrjicntinfi, takes a good polish, am) tho red or 
flesh-coloured marble of Tirec, often with embedded crystals of green 
hornhlondo, occurs in beds in Die gneiss of that island. 

Red sandstones, jirobahly helon^png to more than one period in 
the history of the earth, are found in different jiarts of Argyllshire. 
Some jKirtions, resting conformably on the mica slatcof Kintyre, may 
lielong to the Torridon sandstone or Cambrian of the north-west 
coast, whilst other isirtions are of Devonian age. Some beds near 
Oban and on the miund of Mull are probably Trias. True coal, 
a continuation of that in Ayrsliiro, lias been wrought near Cani]>- 
beltowD. At various mints on the coast of Mull, Morven, and 
Ardnamurchan, beds belonging to tlie Lias, Oolite, and oven ]>crba]m 
the Crotaemus formations, ap|)oar underlying tho trap rocks. 
Though of much interest in a scientific jicint of view they have 
little influence on the nciicral character of the county. More recent 
formations are the leaf t^ds, with remains of M iocenc j»lantH discovered 
in the trap tufa at Ardtmihead, in Mull, by the duke of Argyll 
in 1850. Raised beaches with fossil shells are also known on 
several parts of tho coast, e,g.^ at the Sound of Kerrera. 

Of the igneous rocks, granite chiefly occurs in a largo mass round 
the upper end of Loch Etive, extending south to Ben Cniaclian near 
LfKjh Awe. Smaller masses appear near Ballacliulish and at t he 
Boss of Mull. In the latter place it has l>cen extensively quairisd 
and used for the magiiiflccnt lighthouse erected on the Skony Volir. 
Veins are common near these masses and in other places. Felspar 
porjibyrics, in great variety of forms and colours, abound in Glencoe, 
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in largemawies in themountains north of Loch Fync below Inveraray, 
and again in Davar Inland, and at other jK)int8 near Campbeltown. 
Trap rooks — greenstonen, doleritea, basalts, claystone porphyries, 
amygdaloids, and tufas — cover great exteii1.s both ofthc mainland and 
islands. In the west of Lorn they enclose the lower part of Loch 
Etive, stretching north to Loch Croran, and south nearly to Loch 
Awe and Loch Melfort. From this jjlace, running westward through 
Kerrera, tliey form nine- tenths of Mull and a wide tract on the 
opjx)site coast of Morven and Ardiiainurchati. The islands of 
Muck, Eig, Klim, and (Janna are more remote outliers of these 
formations t<j the north-west, wliich also foi*m the Troshinish Islands 
-Ulva, Comotra, and Stad’a, with its far-famed caves and beautiful 
columnar clitfs. From their relation to the stratified beds, these 
rocks evidently belong to a recent jieriod in the history of the earth, 
many of thorn not older than the unjMir lertiary. At that time the 
west of this count}^ and osj»ecially trie island of Mull, had formed the 
site of active volcanoes, rivalling in extent and activity any now 
known at least in EiirojK). Tire tran rocks in Kintyre connect them 
with those in central Scotland and the north of Ireland, whilst those 
in Skye are their continuation to the noi'th. 

Argyll is not j’ich in mineral jiroclucts possessing an economic 
value. The load mines of Stroiitian, in Sunart, jrroducod in 187*2 
about twelve tons of lead oi‘e. A vein of arsenical nickel was 
discovered in 184d by the duko of Argyll near Inveraray. Fine 
HjKicimenH of tlie hannotomo or cross-stone occur at Strontian, of the 
heliotrojK’ or bloodstone in Hum, and of natrolite, siolezite, stilbito, 
and other zeolites in the ti'a}) rocks of Mull, Morven, and Lorn. 

Argyllshire was formerly interspersed with natural forests, 
remains of which — consisting cbieHy of oak, ash, pine, 
and birch — are still visible in the mosses. But, owing 
to tlie clearance of the ground for the introduction of 
sheej), and the neglect of planting, the county is now remark- 
able for its want of wood, excej>t in the neighbourhood of 
Inveraray, where tlicro are extensive and flourishing planta- 
tions. A great jmrt of the county is unfitted for agricul- 
ture; but many districts afford fine ])asturage for the hill 
slieep ; and some of the valleys — as Olcndaruol — exhibit 
groat fertility, Tlie usual Scottish grains and roots are 
all more or Jess grown. 

TJie cliief branches of industry are tlie rearing of cattle 
and sheoi), iierriiig fishery. The cattle, though of 

small size, arc equal, if not sujicrior, to any other breed 
in the kingdom, and are in great demand in the markets 
of the south, to which they are sent in immense num- 
bers. Dairy liusbandry is iiraetised to some extent in 
the southern jiarts of Kintyre, wdiere there is a large pro- 
]K)rtion of arable land. In the higher tracts sheep have 
very advantageously been substituted for cattle. The black- 
faced is the species that is now almost universally roared. 

Argyllshire is an attractive field for the sportsman, its 
deer forests, grouse-sliootings, and salmon-fishings being 
among the best in Scotland. The rents derived from these 
sources have gnuttly increased during the last half century. 
As examples of these it may bo stated, that the deer-forest 
of Blackmount is let for about X3000 a year, and tlie 
silmon-lishing of Ardnamurehan for uj) wards of £600. 
Loch Fyne is celebrated for its herring fishery ; but during 
1873 and 1874 the shoals have not advanced beyond the 
Sound of Kilbraiuian. 

The manufactures of Argyllshire are very limited, con- 
sisting solely of whisky and gunjiowder; the former is 
produced at Campl>eltown and in Islay, and the latter at 
Karnes (Kyles of Bute), and at Melfort, Furnace, Arc. 

There were originally only military roads in Argyllshire, 
but those were gradually sui>plomented by others formed at 
the joint expense of Government (by a grant and mainten- 
ance) and the county, by means of assessment under the 
Road Commissioners — consequently there have never been 
any tolls. The Government grant W’as withdrawn about 
1 860, and the roads are now maintained solely by assess- 
ment, which is levied equally on landlords and tenants. 
By means of steamers there is regular intercourse between 
various parts of the extensive coast and the Western 
metropolis. In order to avoid the circuitous passage 
round the Mull of Kintyre the Crinan Canal was con- 
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structed, extending across the isthmus from Ardrishaig to 
Loch Crinan, a distance of 8 miles; and another canal 
unites Campbeltown with Dalavaddy. The Crinan is deep 
enough for vessels drawing 12 feet of water; its breadth 
at the surface is 66 feet, and at the bottom 30, and the 
passage is interrupted by fifteen locks. There are about 
twenty bank branches in the county. There are (1875) 
four weekly newspapers published in Argyllshire. 

I The antiquities of the county comprise monoliths, circles 
of standing stones, crannoges, and cairns. In almost all 
the burying grounds — as at Campbeltown, Keil, Soroby, 
Kilchousland — there are specimens of sculptured crosses 
and slabs, many of wliich are figured in TAe Sculptured 
Stones of Scotlandy vol. ii., published by the Spalding Club, 
and ArchoBological Sketches in Kintyre^ by Capt. T. P. 
White. For other subjects of archaeological interest see 
The Proc. of Antiq. Soc. of Scotland, vols. iv. vi. viii. 
Besides the famous ecclesiastical remains at Iona, there arc 
ruins of a Cistercian priory in Oronsay, and of a churcli 
founded by Somerlid at Saddel. Among castles may bo 
mentioned Dunstaffnage, Ardtornish, Skipness, Kilchum, 
Ardchonnel, Dunolly, Dunderaw, and Carrick. 

The earliest recorded event in the history of Argyllshire 
is the settlement in the 4th or fith century of a body of 
Irish Scots, under the leadership of Ere, who soon ex- 
tended their power and established a dynasty. The most 
famous of their kings was Aidan, the friend of Columba. 
In the 8lh century the district fell into the hands of Nor- 
wegian adventurers, and continued for five or six Imiidred 
years under Norwegian control, till the rise of a deliverer 
called Somerlid. Along wdth the Hebridean Isles, all the 
western parts of Argyll came to the Scottish monarchs 
by conquest in the 14th century. Some time after, Mac- 
donald, the representative of this region, obtained leave 
from the Scottish crown to hold his possessions as a 
feudatory to that kingdom ; but his turbulent spirit involved 
him and his family in repeated rebellions. These were 
at last punished by the forfeiture of the estates, which, 
along with the titles, were bestowed on the Campbells of 
Lochow, who have ever since retained them. Colin, 
second Lord Campbell, was created earl of Argyll in 1457 ; 
Archibald, second earl, fell at Flodden ; Archibald, fourth 
earl, was the first nobleman in Scotland who declared him- 
self a Protestant ; Archibald, fifth earl, is famous as the 
supporter of Queen Mary ; Archibald, the eighth earl, and 
other prominent holders of the titles, are noticed in the 
article immediately preceding. The tenth earl was raised 
to the dukedom of Argyll in 1701. The title is now 
(1875) held by a member of the same family, George 
Douglas Campbell, eighth duke. 

Like other parts of the Highlands of Scotland, this 
county was the seat of several clans, of which the princi- 
pal were the Campbells, the Macleans, the Stewarts of 
Appin, the Macdonalds of Glencoe, the Macquarries, and 
the Macdougalls ; and the number of Campbells is slill a 
striking feature of the personal nomenclature of the 
county. Gaelic is still to a considerable extent the verna- 
cular dialect The chief proprietors are the duke of 
Argyll and earl of Breadalbane, w’hose estates are respec- 
tively 168,000 and 179,000 acres in extent The other 
principal estates, according to extent, are those of Poltal- 
loch (183,000 acres), Islay (67,000), Jura (55,000), Ard- 
namurchan (65,000), Sunart (54,418), Kildalton (54,250), 
and Ardkinglass (61,670). The total number of owners of 
land possessing one acre or upwards was, in 1872-73, 581, 
and of owners who had less thtn one acre, 2283. 

The valued rent of the county for 1874-75 is (exclusive 
of burghs and canals) £416,543. The valuation of the 
burghs is— Campbeltown, £20,624; Oban, £11,763; In- 
veraray, £3323. The county returns one member to parlia- 
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meat, and had in 1873-74 a oonstitnenc^ of 3010. Inver- 
aray, Campbeltown, and Oban are contributory burghs to 
Ayr. It is govemed by a lord-lieutenant and highn^eriff, 
about 48 deputy-lieutenants, a sheriff, and four substitutes. 
The justiciary circuit-court for the counties of Argyll and 
Bute is held at Inveraray in spring and autumn. Sheriff- 
courts are held at Inveraray, Tobermory, Campbeltown, 
and Fort-William ; and courts for small debt actions, four 
times a year, at Oban, Lochgilphead, Dunoon, and Bow- 
more, in Islay. There are three prisons (at Campbeltown, 
Inveraray, and Tobermory), five poorhouses, an asylum at 
Lochgilphead for the Argyllshire and Bute district, sea- 
side homes for convalescents at Dunoon and at Kilmun, 
and a county militia barracks at Campbeltown. The ecclesi- 
astical statistics of the county are as follows : — The Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland ha.s a synod, 6 presbyteries, 
40 parish and 18 quoad sarra churches, and 14 chaj^els of 
ease. The Free Clnirch has a synod, 5 j)resbyterie8, and 
46 churches. The United Presbyterians have 8 clmrchea 
connected with 2 presbyteries. The Episcopalians have 
a bishopric (Argyll and the Isles), a dean, and 17 clergy- 
men ; and the Koinan Catholics have 5 priests. In 1871 
there were 79*18 per cent, of the children between 5 and 
13 years of age receiving education— Argyllshire in this 
respect standing above ten counties, but 7*36 below the 
highest, Perth. The population of Argyll has been de- 
creasing since 1831, from the extensive emigration that has 
been going on, principally to Canada. The following is 
the state of its population since the commencement of 
the present century — 1801,81,277; 1811,86,541 ; 1821, 
97,316; 1831, 100,973; 1841, 97,371 ; 1851, 89,298; 
1861, 79,724 ; 1871, 75,679. 

AllG YUO-CASTKO {Ergir Castri)^ a town in the valley 
of the Drino, in the ])rovince of the Avlono, in Allmnia 
{Ejiiru*). It has been variously id(;tuified with Ifadriano- 
polis and Antigonea, and is sujiposed to preserve the 
name of the ancient Argyrini. It is the focus of the 
Mussulman aristocracy of Epirus, and contains the 
ruins of an imposing castellated fort. There is a consider- 
able manufacture of a fine kind of snuff, called End, 
Hobhouse and Holland estimated the inhabitants at 20,000 ; 
but in 1814 the town was almost depopulated by a plague, 
and the number has sunk to 6000. 

ARGYllOPULI’S, or Aroyropulo, John, a learned 
Greek who lived during the 1 5th century. He appears to 
have crossed over to Italy about 1434, and in 1442 was 
made rector of the university at Padua. About 1456 he 
was invited to Florence by some of the Medici, and was 
there appointed professor c»f Greek in the university. 
Fifteen years after he removed to Koine, where he continued 
to act as professor of Greek till his death, which Uiok place 
probably soon after 1489. His principal works were trans- 
lations of the following portions of Aristotle.: — Categories, 
De Interj/rety AncUyt Post,, Physics, De Ccelo, De Anivm, 
Metaphysics, Kicom, Ethics, Politics, His only original 
]>ublished writing is an Exjtosiiio Ethicorum Aristotelis, 
Several of his writings exist still in maniwcript. 

ARIADNE (*Apid5vi/ ss^Aptayviy, the Cretan form of 
ayvos being dfipos), in Greek Mythology, a {personification of 
the return of Spring, at which {period took place, it was 
believed, Ariadne’s marriage with Dionysos (Bacchus), who 
also, after an absence throughout the winter, was thought to 
return amid the rejoicings of spring. This marriage was 
the great feature in her worship, which ap{)ears to have 
originated in Crete, and to have been mostly confined to 
that island and to Naxus, where annually it was celebrated 
by the people with dances and a festival called Theodaisia, 
But though married to Dionysos, and sometimes called his 
wife (dicoiTts, Hesiody Th€ogony,^i^), she did not generally 
appear in this duuacter. On the contrary, in the Odyssey 
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(id. 321-325), it is said that Artemis slew her, with the 
consent of Dionysos, at Dia (near Cnossus), before she could 
reach Athens with Theseus. Her death would thus seem 
a punishment for her infidelity. But in the current legend 
her connection with Dionysos did not begin till he found 
her asleep in Naxus after her despair at being abandoned 
by Theseus, with whom she had escaped from Crete after 
assisting him against her father, the fierce Minos, to slay 
the Minotaur. She had given Theseus a clue by means of 
which, while she retained the otlter end, he could find his 
way through the labyrintli, in which ho had to fight that 
monster wdth human body and bulbs head. In the Iliad 
(xviii. 591) she is s{)oken of as the fair-haired Ariadne, for 
whom Dmdalus had skilfully made a dancing-place (^opos) 
in Cnossus, and it is probable that the reference hero is 
to the d.ancea with which her marriage was celebrated in 
(Veto. Tossibly also the description of her as a daughter of 
Minos, which is as early as the Odysacy (xi. 321), was not 
founded in the belief of the (Cretans, to whom she w'as a 
goddess, but arose elsewhere from observation of her {pecu- 
liarly Iih'rI charncter. Another form of her name in Crete, 
*A/H8'»)Xa ( = (/mee/xi), refers to her as a being connected with 
the return of a bright season in nature. In works of art 
her marriage with Diemysos, and her abandonment by 
Theseus in Naxus, are known to have been frequently the 
subject of re j presentation. Exaiiqples of both still exist on 
the vases and in mural jpaintings. ’riie s(*enc where she 
holds the duo to Theseus occurs on a very early vase in 
the British Muscuim. 

ARIANO, a town of Italy, in the {province of Avollino, 
about 38 miles N.E. of Ntt{ples, situated 2500 feet above 
the level of the sea, on a steep and rocky hill, between the 
rivcrsCalore and Tribaldo. Founded by the Greek governors 
of Apulia, it continued to be an important military {post for 
several centuries, and was freciuently taken and retaken 
during the vari(pus dynastic struggles of southern Italy. 
A {parliament w'as held here by Itcpger I. in 1140, and in 
1648 the t(pwn w’as {pillaged by the duke of Guise. It is 
still a bishop’s see, and the chief town (pf a circandario, 
wdth a catlnjdral, and a large number of churches, l^rthon- 
waro is manufactured, and there is s(pme trade in wine and 
butter. The most {Humliar feature of the tcpwn is the 
multitude of troglodytic dwellings, in which the {poorer 
classes reside. The district is highly volcanic, and the town 
hassufferod severely from earthquakes (1456, 1732), and only 
7 miles distant is tlio lake of Amsanctus {Mofete), remark- 
able for its suffocating cxlialations. Population, 14,347. 
(See Vitate, Storia ddla Cilia d! Ariano, Rome, 1794.) 

ARIANS. 8ee Aeius. 

ARIAS MONTANUH, Bknbdictup, one of the most 
learned Oriental scholars of his time, and the editor of the 
Antwerp Polyglott, was born at Frescenol de la Sierra, in 
Estremadura, in 1527. After studying at the university 
of Alcala, he joined the Benedictine order. In 1562 ho 
accom{)anied the bishop of Segovia to the Council of Trent. 
After a few years spent in retirement at Aracena he went to 
Antwerp, at the request of Philip II., to edit the Polyglott 
Bible that had been projected by Plantin the printer. The 
work appeared in 8 volumes folio, between 1568 and 1573. 
The Jesuits founded on it several charges of heresy against 
Arias, from whkh he succeeded in clearing himself, though 
only after several visits to Rome. He declined the offer 
of a bishopric from the king, but after some time spent in 
retirement at Aracena, be<^e librarian at the Escorial. 
The closing years of his life were passed at Seville, where 
be died in 1598. 

ABICA, a sea-port of Peru, in the <]epartment of 
Moquegua, in lat. 18* 28' S., and long. 70*' 10' W. It 
was at one time a city of 30,000 inhabitants, and had a 
large export trade in wool, copper, and silver ; but in con- 
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sequence of civil war (1821) and earthquakes (1832, 1868), 
it has greatly declined ; of late, however, it has shared in 
the general revival of Peru. The Government has taken 
measures for the improvement of the ])ort, which is con- 
nected by railway with Taciia, about 38 miles inland, where 
many of the merchants reside. Po]mlation, about 4000. 

AHUiGE, a departnusnt of Prance, bounded on the S. 
by Si>ain, W. by Ilauto-Garoime, N.K by Aude, and S.E. 
by Pyrenees Orientales. It embraces the old countship of 
Poix,"and a portion of Languedoc and Gascony, and has 
an ai-ca of 1889 sejuare miles. The southern })art is 
occupied by tlio J^yreiiees, wliich here contain some of the 
higliest peaks in Prance ; as, l*ic d’J^stats (which is 10,811 
feet above the level of the sea), Montcalm (10,512), Font- 
argeiite, and Monticon. Communication with Spain is 
nflbrded by a large number of ports or co/«, which are, 
however, for tlie jnost part diflicult paths, ami only practi- 
cable for a few montlis in tlie year. The northern portion 
consists of a kind of jdateau, broken by beautiful and 
fertile valleys. Ariege belongs to the Garonne basin, and 
is watered by the Salat, the Arize, and the Ariege, with 
their tributaries. The climate is mild in the south, but 
naturally very severe among the mountains. The country 
affords excellent pasture, and a considerable number of 
cattle, shoe]), and swine are reared j but there is little 
arable land, and wliat exists is broken up into small crofts, 
’rhero is abundance of minerals — lead, co})per, manganese, 
and especially iron, being largely obtained. Alum is found 
at Mos-d’Azil, alabaster among the mountains, building- 
stone at Pamiors, marble at IWlesta, kv-. Warm mineral 
springs are commt)n. The pre])aration of woollen cloths, 
the forging of iron, and manidm^turo of steel are the 
principal industries ; while s(»ap, paper, and w^ooden wares 
are likewise produced. Among the celebrated men of the 
department are Gaston de Poix, l’o])e lionedict XII., and 
Pierre Baylo. The chief town is Poix ; the arrondissements, 
Poix, St (j irons, and J'arriiers. Population, 244,798. 

AKION (j)roiioiiiiced Arl'on)^ a celebrated poet and 
cithara j)layer, a native of Metliymiia, in Lesbos. As he 
is said to have been the friend of Periander, tyrant of 
(Corinth, he must have flourished about 625 B.o. Several of 
the ancients ascribe to liim the invention of the dithyramb 
and of dithyrainbie poetry ; it is probable, liowever, that 
his real service was confined to the organisation of that 
verse, and the conversion of it from a mere drunken song, 
used in the Bacchic revels, to a measured antistrophic 
liymn, sung by a trained body of }>erformers. Nothing 
more is known of the life of Arion, with the exception of 
tlie beautiful story first told by Herodotus, and afterwards 
elaborated and embellished by many subsequent writers. 
According to Herodotus, Arion had become desirous of 
e.xhibitiug his skill in foreign countries, and, leaving 
Corinth, had travelled through Sicily and ports of Italy, 
where ho gained great fame, and amassed a large sum of 
money. At Tarentum be embarked for his homeward 
voyage in a ship belonging to Corinth. The sight of his 
treasure roused the cupidity of the sailors, wdio resolved to 
possess themselves of it by putting him to death. In 
answer to his entreaties that they would spare his life, 
they insisted that he should either die by his own hand on 
shipboard, or cast himself into tlie sea. Arion chose the 
latter, and as a last favour begged ])erinission to sing a 
parting song. The sailors, desirous of hearing so famous 
a musician, consented, and the poet, standing on the deck 
of the ship, arrayed in the rich garments in which be was 
accustom^ to 1^ habited, sang a dirge accompanied by 
his lyre. He then threw himself overb<mrd ; but instead of 
perishing, as the sailors imagined, he was miraculously borne 
up in safety by a dolphin, supposed to have been charmed 
by the music. Thus he was conveyed to Teenarus, whence 
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he proceeded to Corinth, arriving before the ship from 
Tarentum. Immediately on his arrival Arion related his 
story to Periander, the tyrant of Corinth, who was at first 
incredulous, but eventually learned the truth by a strata- 
gem. Summoning the sailors, he demanded what had 
become of the poet. They aflhmied that he had re- 
mained behind at Tarentum ; upon which they were sud- 
denly confronted by Arion himself, arrayed in the same 
garments in which he had leapt overboard. The sailors 
confessed their guilt, and were punished. Herodotus and 
Pausanias both refer to a brass figure at Taenarus, which 
was supposed to represent Arion seated on the dolphin^s 
I back. But this story is only one of several in which the 
dolphin appears as saving the lives of favoured heroes. 
Among others, it is curious that Taras, the mythical founder 
of Tarentum, is said to have been conveyed in this manner 
from Tauiarus to Tarentum. On Tarentino coins a man 
and dolphin appear, and hence it may be thought that the 
monument at Tienarus represented Taras, and not Arion. 
From the frequent appearance of the dolpliin in mythical 
stories of voyages, it has been conjectured that it was looked 
upon as in some way the preserver of those at sea, and 
votive offerings w^ould therefore be given to it by those 
who had esiiaped the perils of the deep. At the same 
time, the connection of Ajiollo with the dolphin must not 
be forgotten. Under this form the god appeared when he 
founded the celebrated oracle at Delphi, the name of which 
commemorates the circumstance. Ho was also the god of 
music, the special preserver of poets, and to him the lyre 
was sacred. The story of Arion seems, therefore, to he 
but one of the many and varied forms of the wide-spread 
myth of Apollo. Among the numerous modern versions of 
it, particular mention may be made of the pretty Romanzt 

Arion ” by A. W. Schlegel. 

ARIOSTO, Lodovicu, one of the greatest poets of Italy, 
was born at Reggio, in Lombardy, on the 8th Sept. 1474. 
His father was Niccolo Ariosto, commander of the citadel 
of Reggio. Ho showed a strong inclination to poetry 
from his earliest years, but was obliged by his father to 
study the law — a pursuit in which he lost five of the best 
years of his life. Allowed at last to follow his inclina- 
tion, he applied himself to the study of the classics 
under Gregorio da Spoleti. But after a short time, dur- 
ing which he read the best Latin authors, he was dc- 
jirived of his teacher by Gregorio's removal to France 
as tutor of Prince Sforza. Ariosto thus lost the oppor- 
tunity of learning Greek, as he intended. His father 
dying soon after, he was compelled to forego his literary 
occiqiations to undertake the management of the family, 
whose affairs were embarrassed, and to provide for his 
nine brothers and sisters, one of whom was a cripple. He 
wTote, however, about this time some comedies in prose 
and a few lyrical pieces. Some of these attracted the 
notice of the cardinal Ippolito of Este, who took the young 
poet under his }>atronage, and appointed him one of the 
gentlemen of his household. This prince usurped the 
character of a jmtron of literature, whilst the only reward 
w'hich the poet received for having dedicated to him the 
Orlando FuriosOy was the question, “ Where did you find 
80 many stories Master Ludovic ? ” The poet himself tells 
us that the cairiinal was ungrateful; deplores the time 
which he 8]>ent under his yoke; and adds, that if he 
received some niggardly pension, it was not to reward him 
for his poetry, which the prelate despised, but to make 
some just compensation for the poet's running like a mes- 
senger, with risk of his life, at his eminence's pleasure. 
Nor was even this miserable pittance regularly paid during 
the period that the poet enjoyed it The cardinal went to 
Hungary in 1518, and willed Arioeto to accompany 
him. The poet excused himself, pleading ill health, his 
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love of study, the care of his private affairs, and the age of 
his mother, whom it would have been disgraceful to leave. 
His excuses were not received, and even an interview was 
denied him. Ariosto then boldly said, that if his emin- 
ence thought to have bought a slave by assigning him the 
scanty pension of 75 crowns a year, he was mistaken and 
might withdraw his boon — which it seems the cardinal did. 

The cardinal’s brother, Alphonso, duke of Ferrara, now 
took the poet under his patronage. This was but an act 
of simple justice, Ariosto having already distinguished 
himself as a diplomatist, chiefly on the occasion of two 
visits to Home as ambassador to Poj»e Julius II. The 
fatigue of one of these hurried journeys brought on a com- 
plaint from which he never recovered ; and on his second 
mission he was nearly killed by order of the violent Tope, 
who happened at the time to be much incensed against 
the duke of Ferrara. On account of the war, his salary 
of OTily 84 crowns a year was suspende<l, and it was with- 
drawn altogether after the peace ; in consequence of which 
Ariosto asked the duke either to provide for him, or to 
allow him to seek employment elsewhere. A province, 
situated on the wildest heights of the Apennines, being 
then without a governor, Ariosto received the appointment, 
which he held for three years. The ofKce was no sinecure. 
The province was distracted by factions and banditti, the 
governor had not the requisite means to enforce his autho- 
rity, and the duke did little to support his minister. Yet 
it is said that Ariosto’s government satisfied both the 
sovereign and the people confided to his care ; and a story 
is added of his having, when walking out alone, fallen in 
with a party of banditti, who.se chief on di.scovering that 
his captive was the author of Orlando Furiom^ humbly 
ai)ologised for not having immediately shown him the re- 
spect which was due to his rank. Although he had little 
reason to bo satisfied with his office, be refused an embassy 
to Pope Clement Vll. offered to him by the secretary of 
the duke, and spent the remainder of his life nt Ferrara, 
writing comedies, suj)erintending their performance, as 
well as the construction of a theatre, and correcting his 
Orlando Furioso, of wliich tlie complete edition was 
published only a year before his death. He died of con- 
sumption on the 6th of June 1533. 

That Ariosto was honoured and resjiected by the first 
men of his age is a fact ; that most of the ])rinces of Italy 
showed him great partiality is equally true ; but it is not 
less so that their patronage was limited to kind words. 
It is not known that he ever received any substantial mark 
of their love for literature : he lived and died |>oor. He 
proudly wTote on the entrance of a house built by himself, 

Parva, sed apta niihi, sed nulli obnoxia, sod nou 
Sordida, parts uieo sed tamon flero doinus ; 

which serves to show the incorrectness of the assertion of 
flatterers, followed by Tirabostdii, that the duke of Ferrara 
built that house for him. The only one who seems to 
have given anything to Ariosto as a reward for his poetical 
talent was the Marquess del Vasto, who assigned him an 
annuity of 100 crowns on the revenues of Casteleone, in 
Lombardy ; but it was only paid, if ever, from the end of 
1531. That he was crowmed as poet by Charles V. seems 
untrue, although a diploma may have been issued to that 
effect by the emperor. 

The character of Ariosto seems to have been fully and 
justly delineated by Gabrielle, his brother : — 

** Omabat pietas et grata modeatia Vatem, 

Sancta fiaes, dictique meiuor, nmnitaque recto 
Justitia, et nullo ^tientia victa labore, 

£t constana rirtiui animi, et dementia mitia, 

Ambitione procnl palaa, faatilaque tumore.’’ 

His satires, in wliich we see him before us such as he 
was, show that there was no flattery in thb portrait. In ' 
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these compositions we are struck with the noble inde- 
pendence of the poet. He loved liberty with a most jealous 
fondness. His disposition was cliangeable withal, as he 
himself very frankly confesses in his liUtin verses, a.s well 
as in the satires. 

** Hoc olim iugeiiio vitalea hauaimua auras, 

Multa cito ut plaoeaut, displicitura brovi. 

Non in amoro modu mens liwc, aed in omnibus inipar 
I|>sa sibi longa non rotinenda mora. ” 

Hence he never would bind himself, either by going into 
orders, or by marrying, till towards the end of his life, 
w'hen he espoused Alessandro, widow of Tito Strozzi. He 
had no issue by his wife, but he left two natural sons by 
different mothers. 

His Latin poems do not j)erhaps deserve to be noticed : 
in the age of Flaminio, Vida, Fracostoro, and ISannazzaro, 
better things were due from a i)()et like Ariosto. His 
lyrical compositions show the j»oet, although they do not 
seem worthy of his pow'ers. His comedies, of which he 
WTote four, besides one which ho loft unfinished, are 
avowedly imitated from Plautus and Terence; and although 
native critics nuiy admire in them the elegance of the 
diction, the liveliness of the dialogue, and the novelty of 
some scenes, few w ill feel interest either in the subject or 
in the characters, and none w'ould uoav approve the immoral 
passages by which they are disfigured, however grateful 
these might be to the atidicnces and patrons of theatrical 
rej)re8entations in Ariosto’s own day. 

Of all the works of Ariosto, the most solid monument of 
his fame is the Orlando Furlono^ the extraordinary merits 
of which have cost into obKvion the numberless romance 
poems w’hich inundated Italy during the 15th, 16th, and 
17th centuries. 

The popularity which an earlier poem on the same theme, 
Orlando Innamorato^ by lloiardo, enjoyed in Ariosto’s time, 
cannot bo well cojjceive<l, now that the enthusiasm of the 
Crusades, and the interest which was attached to a war 
against the Moslems, have passed away, lloiardo wrote 
and read his poem at the court of Ferrara, but died before 
he was able to finish it. Many poets undertook the difficult 
task of its completion ; but it was rtsserved for Ariosto both 
to finish and to surpass his original. Hoiardo did not, 
perhai>8, yield to Ariosto either in vigour or in richness of 
imagination, but he lived in a less refined age, and died 
before he was able to recast or even finish the poetical 
romance whi(;h he liad written under the impulse of his 
exuberant fancy. Ariosto, on the other hand, united to a 
))owerful imagination an elegant and cultivatful taste. He 
began to write his great poem about 1503, and after having 
consulted the first men of the ago of Leo. X., he published 
it in 1516, in only 40 cantos (extendwl afterwards to 46) ; 
and up to the moment of his death never ceased to correct 
and improve both the subject and the style. It is in this 
latter quality that he excels, and for which he had assigned 
him the name of Divino Lodovico, 12ven when he jests, he 
never compromises his dignity ; and in pathetic descrip- 
tion or narrative, he excites the reader’s deepest feelings. 
In his machinery he diHj>lays a vivacity of fancy with 
which no other jjoet can vie ; but he never lets his fancy 
carry him so far as to omit to employ, with an art peculiar 
to himself, those simple and natural pencil-strokes which, 
by imparting to the most extraordinary feats a colour of 
reality, satisfy the reason without disenchanting the 
imagination. The death of Zerbino, the complaints of 
lobelia, the effects of discord among the Saracens, the 
flight of Astolfo to the moon, the passion which causes 
Orlando’s madness, teem with beauties of every variety. 
The supposition that the poem is not connected throughout 
is wholly unfounded ; there is a connection which, with a 
little attention, will become evident. The love of Kuggero 
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and Bradamante forma the main subject of the FurioBo ; 
every part of it, except some episodes, depend upon this 
subject ; and the poem ends with their marriage. 

The first complete edition of the OTlwndo Furiwto was published 
at Ferrara in 1632, as noted above. The edition of Morali (Milan, 
1818) follows the text of the 1632 edition with great correctness. Of 
editions jnihlished in England, those of iloskerville (Birmingham, 
1773), and Panizzi (London, 1834), are the most important. The 
indilferent translations into English of Harrington and Hoole have 
been HUpersedtMl by the spirited rendering of Rose. 

(from apio-ros, best), a divinity whose 
worship was widely spread throughout Greece, but con- 
cerning wliose origin and career the myths are somewhat 
obscure. The account most generally received connects 
him sjiecially with Thessaly. AjioJlo carried oflf from 
Mount J^elion the nymph Cyrenc, daughter or grand- 
daughter of Peneus (Peneius), and conveyed her to Libya, 
where she gave birth to Aristacus. From this circumstance 
the town of Cyrene took its name. The child was at first 
handed over to the care of the Hours, or, according to 
another version, to the nymph Melissa and the centaur 
Chiron. He afterwards left Libya and came to Thebes, 
where ho received instruction from the Muses in the arts 
of healing and prophecy, and married Autonoe, daughter 
of Cadmus, by whom he had several children, among 
others, the unfortunate Actseon. Ho is said to have visited 
Ceos, where, by erecting a temple to Zeus Icmmus (the 
giver of moisture), he freed the inhabitants from a terrible 
drought. The islanders worshipped him, and occasionally 
identified liini with Zeus, calling liim Zeus Aristams. 
After travelling through many of the Aegean islands, 
througli Sicily, Sardinia, and Magna Grmcia, everywhere 
conferring benefits and receiving divine honours, Aristmus 
came to Thrace, where ho was initiated into the mysteries 
of ])iony8os, and finally disai)poarod near Mt. Hamms. 
While in Tliraeo he is said to have caused the death of 
Eurydico, who was bitten by a snake while fleeing from 
him. Aristicus was essentially a benevolent deity ; he was 
worshijiped as the first who introduced the cultivation of 
bees, and of the vino and olive ; he was the protector of 
herdsuien and hunters (and was therefore called vo/aios and 
dypus ) ; he warded off the evil effects of the dog-star ; he 
possessed the arts of healing and prophecy. In ancient 
sculptures and coins he is represented as a young man, 
habited like a shepherd, and sometimes carrying a sheep 
on his shoulders. Occasionally he is accompanied by a 
bee or a dove. 

AlMSTANDEll, the favourite soothsayer of Alexander 
the Great, who consulted him on all occasions. After the 
death of the monarch, 'when his body had lain unburied 
for thirty days, Aristander procured its burial by foretelling 
that the country in which it was interred would be the 
most prosperous in the world. Ho is probably the author 
of a work on prodigies, which is referred to by Pliny and 
Lucian. I 

AUlSTAPCHTUJri, of Samothrace, the most famous of 
the Greek grammarians and critics, flourished about 160 
IJ.C. He spent the greater part of his life at Alexandria, 
where he studied in the school of Aristophanes of Byzan- 
tium. He acquired the highest reputation for critical skill, 
and founded a school for j>hilology, which long flourislied 
at Alexandria and afterwards at Borne. Ptolemy V. 
(Epiphanes) and Ptolemy VII. (Physcon) are said to 
have been among his pupils. Daring the reign of Physcon, 
who exercised great cruelty towards the learned men in his 
capital, Aristarchus withdrew to the isle of Cyprus, whore, 
it is said, he suffered from dropsy, and voluntarily starved 
himself to death. Aristarchus commented on Pindar, 
Archilochus, iEschylus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, and Ion ; 
but his great fame rests on his recension of Homer. His 
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principal object was to secure a thoroughly accurate text, 
and he carefully removed all suppo^ interpolations, 
marking with an obelus lines considered by him to be 
spurious, and with an asterisk those that seemed particu- 
larly beautiful His edition was highly valued, and has 
been the basis of all subsequent recensions. The cri- 
ticism of Aristarchus was not merely verbal ; he attended 
carefully to metre; he arranged the Iliad and Odyssey 
in books, as we now have them ; and he wrote elaborate 
commentaries, entering into all questions of mythology 
and geography. He is also said to have been the first to 
apply accents to the Homeric poems. Of his numerous 
commentaries, and his longer treatises, particularly that On 
Analogy^ only a few fragments have come down through 
the later scholiasts. See Matthesius, Digputatio de Aris- 
tarejio Grammatieo; Villoisson, Proleg, ad Horn, IL; F. 
A. Wolf, Proleg, in Horn,; Lehrs, De Aristarchi Studiis 
Jlomericis, 

AKISTARCHUS, a Greek astronomer of Samos, who 
lived about 280-264 b.c. He is famous as being the first 
to maintain that the earth moves round the sun. No 
mention, indeed, is made of this doctrine in his only 
surviving work, UeplgeyeOtov KaldTroa^ifiaTioVf which treate 
of the Magniivdte and Distances of the Sun and Mom ; 
but Archimedes, in his Armarius^ quotes from a work 
written by Aristarchus as a refutation of astrology, which 
renders it certain that the Samian astronomer had clearly 
anticipated the grand discovery of (IJopernicus. That the 
latter was unacquainted with the doctrine of Aristarchus 
is equally certain from the fact that the editio princeps 
of Archimedes had not ajq)eared till after Coj>ernicus*8 
death. The method given by Aristarchus of estimating 
the relative lunar and solar distances is geometrically 
correct, though the instrumental means of observation 
at his command rendered his data erroneous. His work 
has been published in Latin by G. Valla, Venice, 1498, 
folio ; in Greek and Latin, with the commentary of Pap- 
pus, by Wallis, Oxford, 1688 ; and in a French translation 
by Fortia d’Urban, Paris, 1823, 8vo. See Dolambre, 
Uist de Vasironomie ancienne, 

ABISTEAS, a somewhat mythical personage, said to 
have been a native of Proconnesus, an island in the Pro- 
pontis. He travelled extensively, under the inspiration of 
Apollo, througli the countries north and east of the Eux- 
ine, and visited the Hyperboreans, Issedines, and Arimaspi. 
His date is uncertain ; Suidos places him in the period 
of Creesus and Cyrus, others before the time of Homer. 
Herodotus and those who write of him regarded him as a 
magician, whose soul could enter and leave bis body at 
pleasure. At Proconnesus he is said to have entered a 
shop and died there. While the owner of the shop was 
informing his family of the event, a stranger from Cyzicus 
told them that he had met and spoken with Aristeas. 
On going to the shop they did not find him, either dead 
or alive. Seven years after, he returned, wrote his poem, 
the Arimasfiea, and again disappeared ; 340 years later, 
he is said to have appeared at Metapontum, and com- 
manded the inhabitants to raise an altar to Apollo, and a 
statue to himself. Of his poem, about a dozen lines are 
preserved by Longinus and Tzetzes. It appears to have 
contained geographical details. Some writers — Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, for instance — do not believe that Aristeas 
was the author of this poem. 

ARISTIDES, surnamed the Just, was the son of 
Lysimachus, a native of of the tribe Antiochis. 

His family appears to havel^n of noble descent ; at least 
it is known that Callias, the torch-bearer at the Elensinian 
mysteries, and reputedly the wealthiest man in Athens, 
was a cousin or near kinsman. Plutarch maintains, 
in opposition to Demetrius Phalereus, that Aristides waa 
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very poor, and never enriched himself at the expense of the 
state. His poverty, however, seems scarcely reconcilable with 
the fact that he was made archon at a time when the pos- 
session of a certain amount of property was an indispensable 
qualification for that office. But extremely little is known 
of his early life. So far as political tendencies went, he 
had been a companion and follower of Clisthenes, and it 
is also told that he had a great veneration for the character 
and legislation of Lycurgus. He, therefore, naturally took 
the aristocratic side in questions of state policy, and conse- 
quently found himself incessantly oi)po8ed to the great 
democratic leader, Theniistocles. Plutarch relates many 
anecdotes of the constant opposition between the two, but 
in several }x>ints his account must be inaccurate. 

The first certain appearance of Aristides in history was 
at the battle of Marathon, 490 B.c., where he was one of 
the ten generals, and led his own tribe, Antiochis. He is 
said to have been second in command to Miltiades. Accord- 
ing to custom each of the ten generals had supreme com- 
mand of the whole army for one day ; Aristides saw the 
disadvantages of tliis system, which totally prevented any 
fixed ]dan being carried out, and by his advice and example 
prevailed on the other generals to relinquish their right in 
favour of Miltiades. This prudent measure contributed 
largely to the success of the battle, in which also, according 
to Plutarch, much was due to the valour of Aristides. He 
was left with one tribe to collect the spoil from the field ! 
of battle, while Miltiades marched to Athens to protect I 
the city from the Persian fleet. Ho discharged the duty i 
intrusted to him with the most scrupulous honesty. Next | 
year he was made archon eponymus, and his nqmtation 
for justice appears to have been increased by the manner 
in which he performed the duties of his office, lint his 
great rival, Themistocles, who had been meanwhile increas- 
ing his own power, grew jealous, and gradually raised a 
strong feeling against him by representing how' dangerous 
it was for a democracy that any individual should be 
allowed to gain such influence as that of Aristides. The 
Athenians, uneasy at this idea, banished him by ostracism 
in 483. It is said that, on this occasion, an ignorant 
fellow, w’ho did not know Aristides, came up to him, and, 
giving him his shell, desired him to write upon it the 
name of Aristides. The latter asked in surprise if Aristides 
had done him any wrong. “No,” was the reply, “and 
I do not even know him, but it irritates me to hear him 
everywhere called tfie just^ Aristides made no answer, | 
but took the shell and wrote his own name on it. j 

On the night before the battle of iSalamis, Aristides, | 
who was still in exile, made a perilous journey through > 
the enemy’s fleet, and reached the tent of Themi.stocles. 1 
He told him that he had come to bury in oblivion their : 
former differences ; that he had learned his plan for giving ' 
battle to the Persian fleet in the narr(»w straits of Salamis, j 
and highly approved of it ; and that he would as.sist him | 
to the utmost of his ability. By his influence the other 
generals were induced to assent to the plans of Themistocles, i 
of whom they were somewhat jealous. On the day of ; 
battle, Aristides collected some Athenian volunteers, and 


dispute with the Tegetas ; and after the victory, when the 
Athenians and Lacedsemonians were contending as to the 
right of erecting the trophy, he prevailed on the Athenians 
to give up their claim. The Lacedaemonians immediately 
followed this example, and the honours of the day wxre 
given to the Platceans. He also instituted yearly sacrifices 
and quinquennial games at Plataea, to celebrate the victory 
over the barbarians and the liberation of Greece. On his 
return to Athens, Aristides introduced the famous measure 
by w’hich the archonship W’os throwm open to all classes of 
citizens. In 477, he was sent along with Cimon, over 
whom be had great infiuemee, to take command of the 
Athenian contingent, under the general command of Pau- 
sanias the Lacedaemonian. The haughtiness and oppressive 
conduct of the Sjwirtans had disgusted the allies, who were 
com]>lotely won over by the mildness and prudence of 
Aristides and Cimon. In a body the allied Greeks threw 
off the hegemony of Sparta, and formed a confederation 
under the Athenians. To Aristides w’os committed the task 
of draw’ing up the laws for this confederacy, and settling 
the amount of tribute whiidi should be j)aid by each 
state. This duty he discharged to the complete satisfaction 
of the allies, who were delighted to be assessed at only 4 GO 
talent.s. The first instalment of the tax was paid into the 
national treasury, then situated on the sacred island of 
Delos, but afterwards transferred to Athens, a measure 
which Aristides is said to have declared unjust but expe- 
dient. 

The time and place of liis death are uncertain. It is 
know’ll, at least, that ho survived the banisliment of Themi- 
stocles, for his generous conduc^t towards liis fallen rival is 
commemorated by J*lutarch. He died, probably, about 4 GH 
H.(\, according to some at Athens, according to others at 
Pontus. He is said to have died in such poverty that he 
did not leave enough to defray his funeral exjumses, but 
had a tomb erected to him with funds from the public 
treasury. This tfunb at Phalerum was still to be seen 
in the time of Plutarcli. His daughters received marriage 
portions from the state, and his son, Lysirnachus, was 
grantcil a sum of money and a jiortion of land. Such was 
the respiKJt of the Athenians for the memory of their great 
statesman, that even his remote descendants arc said to 
have received assistance from the public treasury. 

AlllSTIDKS, AluuHf sumamed Theodorus, a distin- 
guished Greek rhetorician or sophist, was the son of Kudie- 
mon, a priest of Zeus, and was born at Adriani, in Mysia. 
The date of his birth is given by some as 129 a.i>., by 
others, with more probability, os 117. Ho studied with 
great assiduity, and early manifested an uncommon ajititudo 
for all that jiertained to the art of rhetoric. He travelled 
extensively through Greece, Italy, Egypt, and Asia, and 
acquired such renown for eloquence that monuments were 
erected to him in several of the towns through which he 
passed. A record of his jounieys has been preserved by 
himself, and his vanity a})peurs to have been increased to 
an inordinate extent by his success. Shortly after his 
return to Italy, he was seized with a peculiar illness, which 
lasted for 1 3 years, and tlie nature of which has been the 


made a descent on the little island of Psyttalea, which subject of some sj)eculation. It is described very fully in 
was filled wdth the forces of the enemy. These he routed , his six Sarred Dtsconrites, along with a mass of details 
and almost annihilated. After the victory of Salamis he I regarding visions, dreams, and wonderful cures. His 
dissuaded Themistocles from his ambitious plan of con- ; account of these cures has excited considerable attention, 
quering Asia by destroying the bridge which the Persians j from the similarity Initween them and the effects produced 
had built over the Hellespont, and thereby cutting off ; by Mesmerism or H3q)noti8m, i,e., nervous sleej). Aristides 
their communications. meanwhile had settled at Smyrna, whither he had gone for 

About this time his sentence of exile apj^ears to have the sake of his health. In 178, when the city was partially 
been revoked, for in 479 he w’os general of the Athenians destroyed by an earthquake, he wrote an eloquent account 
in the campaign against Mardonius, and shared with of the misfortune to the Emf)eror Aurelius, with whom he 
Pausanias the glory of the victory at Platsea. By his was a great favourite, and prevailed on him to give assist- 
prudent counsels before the battle, he settled a dangerous ance to the citizens. The Smymasans, out of gratitude for 
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this service, called Aristides the founder of their city, and 
erected a brazen statue to him. He declined the other 
honours which they would have heaped upon him, and 
would only accept the office of priest of i^scula]>ius, which 
he held to his death, about 189 a.1). 

The extant works of Aristides consist of two small and 
unim[)ortant treatises on rhetoric, and of fifty-five orations 
or declamations. In several of these he selects the same 
subjects as had been treated by Demosthenes and Isocrates, 
and puts himself in direct competition with them. His 
contemporaries venture<l to compare him with Demosthenes, 
but modern criticism does not confirm this judgment. The 
style of Aristides is good, sometimes terse and elegant, but 
occasionally laboured, and there is a total want of the 
vigorous energy of thought and practical skill that give so 
much j)owcr to the orations of Demosthenes. No doubt 
this is in groat measure duo to the fact that the subjects 
selected by Aristides were to him fictitious, and that, conse- 
quently, his whole attention must have been concentrated 
on the diction and manner of treatment ; in the cause itself 
he could have had no living interest. A complete edition 
of his works was published by Dindorf, Arutulu Opera^ 

3 vols., Loipsic, 1829. 

ARISTIDES of Theues, a celebrated Greek painter, 
was an older contemporary of Apelles, and flourished about 
350 B.a He is said by Pliny to have been the first to 
express in his paintings character and passion ; but this is 
probably an exaggeration. Several of his paintings are 
recorded in which there was manifested extraordinary mas- 
tery of exi»ression. II is colotiring is said by Pliny to have 
been hard. 

ARISTIDES, Quintilian ns, author of a valuable treatise 
on music, lived probably in the first century of our era. 
According to Moibomius, in whoso collection {AtUnp Mudcm 
Aur. Septem^ 1652) this work is jirinted, it contains every- 
thing on music that is to bo found in antiquity. 

ARISTIPPUS, the founder of the Cyrenaic school of 
philosophy, was the son of Aritadas, a wealthy merchant 
of Gyrene, in Africa. Nothing is knowm of the early part 
of his life, but ho appears to have l)oen sent by his father 
on a voyage to Greece, and while there, attending the 
Olympic games, he was attracted by the fame of the 
Socratic teaching. He immediately j)roceeded to Athens, 
united himself to the circle of followers who surroundeil 
Socrates, and continued with him till his death in 399. 
He did not, however, accept without essential modification 
the teaching of his master, and his conduct, in many points, 
was displeasing both to Socmtes and to other members of 
the Socratic band. Ho had probably brought with him 
from the wealthy city of Gyrene habits of luxury and osten- 
tation, which contrasted forcibly with tlie homely and 
temperate life of his master. Xenophon, in the Meniomhilia^ 
reports his conversation on the nature of temperance, in 
which he defends his life of ease and self-indulgence. Plato 
also somewhat significantly states that he was absent in 
the island of ^]gina on the day w'hcn Socrates died. 
Another feature of his liharacter, which rendered Aristippus 
objectionable to the other Socratics, was his tendency to 
adopt the theory and j^ractice of the Sophists, among whom 
he is expressly included by Aristotle {Met., ii. 2). It is 
more than probable that in Gyrene ho had been already 
introduced to the doctrines of Protagoras, of wdiose influence 
his own theory shows manifest traces. We are further 
told that he opened his school before the death of Socrates, 
who blamed him for receiving payment from his scholars. 
This story is probably inaccurate as to the time when he 
began to teach, but it is undoubtedly true that he took money 
for his lectures, and defended the practice. Aristippus 
resembled the ^phists in another j)articular ; like them, 
ho avoided the duties and ties of citizenship by wandering i 
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from city to city. He was a professed cosmopolitan. The 
records of his travels, particularly of his visit or visits to 
the court of Syracuse, and his hostile relations with Plato 
there, are not in all points consistent, and rest on but 
slender authority. He appears to have settled finally in 
his native city, and seems to have died there. Although 
nothing is known with certainty as to the dates of his birth 
and death, 435 b.c. for the one, and about 356 b.c. for the 
other, may be accepted as probably accurate. The life of 
Aristippus is the best exemplification of his principles. True 
temperance, according to him, consists not in abstaining 
from pleasure, but in being able to enjoy it with moderation. 
He therefore indulged in good living, rich clothing, splendid 
dwellings, and in the society of the accomplished hetairae. 
Hut in all these pleasures he remained thoroughly master 
of himself ; ho possessed them, and w’as not possessed by 
them. At any moment ho could relinquish pleasure, for 
he had attained an equanimity that rendered him happy 
under any circumstances. To make the most of life, 
reasonably to enjoy the present moment, and to drive off 
care, reflection, and forethought, were the practical precepts 
by which he guided himself. As might naturally be 
exjjccted, Ari8tip])us left no definite system of philosophy ; 
indeed, according to some accounts, he wrote nothing at 
all. Diogenes Laiirtius certainly gives a list of w^orks 
ascribed to him, but some of these werii no doubt spurious, 
and none have survived. His daughter Arete, who had 
received the 8[)irit of his teaching, continued the school 
after his death, and in turn instructed her son, the younger 
Aristippus (hom^e (tailed /xr/rpo^f^fiKTos), to whom is attri- 
buted the systematic representation of the Gyrenaic doc- 
trines, the fundamental principles of which, however, are 
due to the elder Aristippus. 

In the Socratic theory of morals, virtue had appeared 
as the only human good, and reason as the indispensable 
condition of right action ; but there was at the same time 
a utilitarian side to this teaching. Ethical virtues had 
been tested by their consequences ; proof of the virtuous 
quality of an action had been drawn from its tendency 
to give pleasure ; happiness or utility had been, in a certain 
sense, laid down as the end of action. This one-sided 
aspect of the Socratic theory was accepted by Aristippus, 
and by him carried out to its full extent. He refuseil 
altogether to consider those speculative elements, which, 
though in some degree rejected by Socrates himself, were 
nevertheless inherent in the Socratic system. Logic and 
Physics he thought unnecessary, for they contained nothing 
which boro upon the end of action, and for the same reason, 
08 Aristotle tells us, he rejected mathematical study. Hut 
although Logic and Physics, as separate disciplines, received 
no attention from the Cyrenaios, yet they were admitted 
as supports to their ethical theory. According to Aristii>- 
pus, knowledge is sensible perception ; all that we know 
of anything is the impression made by it on us. These 
impressions are motions, — changes in our mental states ; 
and each mental state is a purely subjective phenomenon, 
from which we can deduce nothing as to the constitution 
of external reality. Nor can we comjmre our knowledge 
with that of others ; each one’s sensations are peculiarly 
his own, and can be known only by himself. General 
names or conceptions, and, consequently, general pro[>osi- 
tions or truths, are meaningless and absurd. Individual 
feeling is the sole criterion of truth. From this it follows 
at once that such feeling is the only means by which we can 
determine our actions ; feeling becomes the standard both 
of truth and of action. Now the only difference among 
feelings in their relation to action, is their pleasurable or 
{gainful quality. The change effected in us by any object 
is either a violent, a gentle, or a perfectly tranquil motion. 
The first is painful, the second pleasant^ the third in- 
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different. The end of life, as ia manifest also from expe- 
rience, is the attainment of pleasure, which must be positive 
or real, not merely absence of pain, as the Epicureans 
afterwards held. Further, future pleasure, as a gentle 
motion notyet effected, and past pleasure, as a gentle motion 
completed and done, cannot jwssibly enter into our estimate 
of happiness. Immediate gratification, the pleasure of 
the moment {fLovoxpovoi), is the end of life ; real happiness 
consists of a succession of moments of intense pleasure. 
The conception of a life in which, on the whole, jiain is 
over-balanced by pleasure, may certainly l)e formed, but 
(?an never furnish a satisfactory end of action. Varieties of 
j)lcasure were, of course, admitted by Aristipjms, but his 
decided opinion seems to have been that bodily pleasures 
and pains are the most potent factors in human happiness 
or misery. As to the causes of ]>leasurc, the means by 
which it was to be attained, these are in themselves 
indifferent ; an action which gives plwisuro is good, whether 
or not it be opposed to the religion or laws of the country. 
The predicates, good and bod, attached to actions indepen- 
dently of their consequences, are merely conventional, and 
not founded in nature. Yet Aristippus was compelled to 
admit that some actions which give immediate pleasure 
entail more than their equivalent of pain. This fact, he 
thought, was the true ground of the conventional distinc- 
tion of right and wrong, and in this sense regard ought to 
be hod to custom and law. But there is (juite another 
side of the Cyrenaic doctrine, which ajq)ears as strongly 
in the theory as in the jjractice of Aristippus. Man must 
not give up himself as a slave to pleasure ; he must bo 
superior to it. True happiness can only be obtained by 
rational insight, jirudence or wisdom. Only 

through tliis prudence, wliich is in truth virtue, can man 
make a pro])er use of the good things in his power, and 
free himself from those superstitions and violent passions 
that stand in the way of happiness. Through this wisdom 
w'e are enabled to jircserve the mastery of phiasurc, to rise 
superior to past, future, or even present happiness, and 
make ourselves independent of circumstances. True free- 
dom of soul, real self-sufticiency, is given by wisdom, by 
mental cultivation. It is evident that at this point 
Aristippus approximates more closely to So(!rates and the 
Cynics ; and it is a suggestive fact that his followers, who 
pushed hia princij»les to their logical consccjuences, landed 
in a theory of the negation of pleasure, nearly identical 
with the later Cynic views. 

(Wcmlt, Dc Phil. Cyrmaica, 1 841 ; H. v. Stria, Phil. Cyren, , pt. 
i., “ De Vita Aris.,” 1855 ; Miillach, Frag. Phil. Grirc., ii. 397-438.) 

AULSTO, or Arihtox, of Chios, a Stoic philosopher 
and pupil of Zeno, flourished about 250 B.c. He differed 
from Zeno on many |K)ints, and approximated more closely 
to the Cynic school. He w’as very ehKpicnt (and was 
therefore sometimes called the Siren), but was controversial 
in tone. He despised logic as usc*,leR8, and rejected the 
philosophy of nature as beyond the jM^w'ers of man. Ethics 
alone he considered worthy of study, and in that only general 
and theoretical questions. He rejected altogether Zeno’s 
doctrine of things desirable and intermediate l>etween 
virtue and vice. According to him, there is no medium ; 
everything that is not virtuous (f.g.y external conditions, 
fortune, health) is absolutely indifferent. There is only 
one virtue— a clear, intelligent, healthy d is j) 08 ition of mind. 
Aristo is frequently confounded with another philosopher : 
of the same name, Ariston of Julis, in Ceos, who, about 
230 B.C., succeeded Lyco as scholarch of tlie Perii^atetics. 
He appears to have b^n a man of no weight or originality 
of mind. 

ARISTOBULUS of Cassandria, one of the generals 
who accompanied Alexander the Great, and who after- 
wards, when very aged, wrote a history of the ex|>edition. 
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This work was much used by Arrian, who praises it highly. 
Only a few fragments remain ; these are given in Muller’s 
Jlist, Gra*c, Frag. 

ARISTOBULUS, a Jew of Alexandria, and a philoso- 
pher of the peripatetic school, flourished about 160 B.G., in 
the reign of Ptolemy Philometer. He is the first repre- 
sentative of the .Tewish-Alexandrian philosophy, the aim of 
which was to reconcile and identify Greek philosophical 
conceptions with the Jewush religion. Only a few frag- 
ments of his work, entitled Cmnmeniariett m the Writings 
of are (pioted by Clement, Eusebius, and other 

theological writers, but they suflice to show its object. 
He endeavoured to prove that early Greek philosojihcrs 
had borrowed largely from some parts of Scripture which 
had become known to them ; in suj>port of this view, he 
qiiotiHl from Linus, Orpheus, Musieus, and others, passages- 
which strongly resemble the Mosaic writings. These pas- 
sages, however, WHire mere forgeries, and it is surprising 
that any of the Alexandrian scholars should have been 
deceived by them, 

ARLSTOI’HANKS. The birth-year of Aristophanes is 
uncertain. He is kiiown to have been about the same age as 
Eupolis, and is said to have been “almost a boy” 
fuipaKurkos:) w’hen his first comedy was brought out 427 
li.(\ The most |)rol>ablo conjecture places his birth in or 
about the y(‘ar *148 n.c. His father I’hilippus was a land- 
owner in yKgina. Aristo]>hanes was an Athenian citizen 
of the tribe I’andionis, and the deme C’ydathenf‘. The 
stories whi(!h made him a native of (’atneinis in Hliodcs, 
or of the Kgyptain Naucratis, had j>robably no other 
foundation tlian an indictment for usurpation of civic 
rights ({ci'tav ypuc/oj) which ap|»ears to have been more 
than once laid against him by (’Icon. His three sons— - 
Philippus, Araros, and Nicostratus — were all comic poets. 
Philippus, the eldest, was a rival of Kubulus, who begaa 
to exhibit in 376 B.c. ArAros brought out tw'o of his 
fatlier’.s latest comedies, - the (’dcalus and the A^olosicAn, 
and in 375 l)egan to exhibit works of his owm. Nico- 
stratus, the youngest, is assigned by Atlujiicus to tlie 
Middle (’omecly, but belongs, as is shown by some of the 
names and c*haracters of liis )*ie(!cs, to the New Comedy 
also. 

Plato’s SgwpoHium — in which Aristophanes lias a place 
at the side of Soctrates — shows that Plato bore no more ill- 
will than his master would have bonie to the author of the 
ChfUils. At the end of that banquet, “AristodAmus said 
that Eryximachus, and Pha‘drus, and others went away ; he 
himself fell asleep, and as the nights were long, took a 
g(K)d rest ; he was awakened towards daybreak by a crow- 
ing of cocks, and when he aw(»ke, the others were either 
asleep or had gone away ; there remained awake only 
Aristophanes, Socrates, and Agathon, who were drinking 
out of a large goblet which they passed round, and Socrates 
was discoursing to them. Aristcslemus did not hear the 
beginning of the discourse, and he was only half awake; 
but the chief thing which he remembered was Socrates 
insisting to the other two that the genius of comedy was- 
the same as tliat of tragedy, and that the writer of tragedy 
ought to l)e a writer of comedy also. To this they were 
compelled to assent, being sleepy, and not quite under- 
standing his meaning. And first of all Aristophanes fell 
, asleep ; and then, when the day was already dawning, 

; Agathon.” 

I ^ Although tragedy and comedy had their common origiiv 
in the festivals of Dionysus, the regular establishment of 
tragedy at Athens preceded by half a century that of 
comedy. The Old Comedy may be said to have lasted 
about 80 years (470-390 b.c.), and to have flourished 
about 56 (460-404 b.c.) Of the forty poets who are- 
named as having illustrated it the chief were Cratinus,. 
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Eupolig, and Aristophanes. Tlie Middle Comedy covers 
a. period of about 70 years (390-320 b.c.), its chief 
poets being Antiphanes, Alexis, Plato Comicus, Theopmm 
pus, and Strattis. The New C(;medy was in vigour for 
about 70 years (320-250 B.c.), having for its foremost 
representatives Menainler, Philemon, and Diphilus. The 
Old Comedy was possible only for a thorough democracy. 
Its essence was a satirical censorship, unsparing in person- 
alities, of ])ublic and of ])rivate life- of morality, of 
statesmanship, of education, of literature, of social usage — 
in a word, of everything which had an interest for the 
r\iy or which could amuse the citizens. Preserving all 
the freedom of banter and of riotous fun to which its 
origin gave it an histori(!al right, it aimed at associating 
with this a strong j>ractical purpose — the expression of a 
^leniocratic pul^lic opinion in such a form that no miscon- 
duct or folly could altog(ither disregard it. That licen- 
tiousness, that grossness of allusion which too often 
disfigures it, was, it should bo remetnbered, exacted by the 
sentiment of the Dionysiac festivals, os much as a decorous 
-cheerfulness is expected at the holiday times of other 
worships. This was the popular clement. Without this 
the entertainment would have been found flat and un- 
seasonable. Put for a cotnic poet of the higher calibre the 
(‘onsciousness of a recognised power wliich ho could exert, 
and tlio desire to use tliis power for the good of the city, 
must always have been the uppermost feelings. At Athens 
the i)oet of tlie Old Oomedy ha<l an influence analogous, 
perlnips, rather to that of the journalist than to that of the 
modem dramatist. Put the established type of Dionysiac 
Oomedy gave him an instrument such as no jmblic satirist 
has ever wiisldod. When Moli('n’o wislied to brand hypocrisy 
lie could only make his Tartullb tlie central figure of a 
r(^glllar drama, developed by a regular j)rocess to a just 
^’atastrophe. lie had no choice between touching too 
lightly, and using sustained force to make a profound 
impression. The Atlienian dramatist of the Old Comedy 
worked under no such limitations of form. The wildest 
flights of extravagance were permitted to him. Nothing 
bound him to a dangerous em])hasi8 or a wearisome 
insistence, lie could deal the keenest thrust, or make the 
most earnest appeal, and at the next moment — if his 
instinct told him that it was time to change the subject — 
vary the serious strain by burlesque. Ho had, in sliort, an 
incomparable scope for trcncliantsatirc directed by sure tact. 

Aristophanes is for us the representative of the Old 
Comedy. Put it is important to notice that his genius, 
while it includes, also transcoiuls the genius of the Old 
<V)medy. He can denounce the frauds of a (^leon, he can 
vindicate the duty of Athens to hci’self and to her allies, 
with a stinging scorn and a force of patriotic indignation 
which make the j>oet almost ft)rgottcu in the citizen. He 
<'an banter Euripides with an ingenuity of light mockery 
wliicli niake.s it seem for the time as if the leading Aristo- 
phanic trait was tlio art of seeing all things from their 
))rosaie side. Vet it is neither in the denunciation nor in 
tlic mockery that ho is most individual. His truest and 
highest faculty is revealed by those wonderful bits of lyric 
writing in which he soars al>ovo everything that can move 
laugliter or tears, and makes the clear air thrill with the 
-notes of song as free, as musical, and as wild as that of 
the nightingale invoked by his own chorus in the Bmh. 
The speech of Dikaios Logos in the Chnuh, the praises of 
country life in the Peace, the serenade in the Eccltziazusaiy 
the songs of the Spartan and Athenian maidens in the 
Lysistrata^ above all, perhai>s, the chorus in the Frtxji, 
‘the beautiful chant of the Initiated, — these passages, and 
such as these, are the true glories of Aristojdianes. They 
Are the strains, not of an artist, but of one who warbles for 
j)ure gladness of heart in some place made bright by the 
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I presence of a god. Nothing else in Greek poetry has 
quite this wild sweetness of the woods. Of m^ern poets 
I Shakespeare alone, perhaps, has it in combination with a 
like richness and fertility of fancy. 

Fifty-four comedies were ascribed to Aristophanes. 
Forty-three of these are allowed as genuine by Bergk. 
Eleven only are extant. These eleven form a running 
commentary on the outer and the inner life of Athens 
during 36 years. We will notice them briefly in the order 
of their dates. They may be ranged under three periods. 
The first of these periods, extending to 420 b.c., includes 
those j)lays in which Aristophanes uses an absolutely 
unrestrained freedom of political satire. The second period 
ends with the year 405. Its productions are distinguished 
from those of the earlier time by a certain degree of 
reticence and caution. The third i>eriod, down to 388 b.c., 
comprises two plays in which the transition to the character 
of the Middle Comedy is well marked, not merely by disuse 
of the i)arabasi8, but by general self-restraint. 

I. FivHt Period, 

(1 .) 4 25 B.c. The Aclunmiana . — Since the defeatin Boeotia 
the peace party at Athens had gained ground, and in this 
play Aristophanes seeks to strengthen their hands. Dieaeo- 
polis, an honest countryman, is determined to make peace 
with Sj^arta on his own account, not deterred by the angry 
men of Acharna?, who crave vengeance for the devastation 
of their vineyards. He sends to Sparta for samples of 
pea(?e ; and he is so mucli pleased with the flavour of the 
^Thirty Years’ samj)Io that he at once concludes a treaty 
for himself and his family. All the blessings of life 
descend on liini ; while Lamachus, the leader of the war 
party, is smarting from cold, snow, and wounds. 

(2.) 424 B.c. Tlie KnufhU . — Three years before, in his 
Bahi/loniamy Aristophanes had assailed C.^eon as the 
typical demagogue. In this play he continues the attack. 
The Demos, or State, is represented by an old man who 
has put liimself and his household into the hands of a 
rascally Paphlagonian steward. Nicias and Demosthenes, 
slaves of Demos, contrive that the Paiddagonian shall be 
siqjplantod in their master’s favour by a sausage-seller. 
No sooner has Demos Ix^en thus rescued than his youth- 
fulness and his good sense return together. 

(3.) 423 B.C. The. Qloude (the first edition ; a second 
edition was brought out In 422 B.c.) — This play would be 
correctly de8cril>ed as on attack on the new spirit of intel- 
lectual inquiry and culture rather than on a school or class. 
Two classes of thinkers or teachers are, however, specially 
satirised under the general name of “^phist” (v. 331)— 
1. The Physical Philosophers — indicated by allusions to 
the doctrines of Anaxagoras, H^racleitus, and Diogenes of 
Apollonio. 2. The professed teachers of rhetoric, belles 
lettres, tkc., such as Protagoras and Prodicus. Socrates is 
taken as the ty[)e of the entire tendency. A youth named 
Pheidippides — obviously meant for Alcibiades — is sent by 
his father to Socrates to be cured of his dissolute propen- 
sities. Under the discipline of Socrates the youth becomes 
accomplisheil in dishonesty and impiety. The conclusion 
of the play shows tlie indignant father prei)aring to bum 
up the philosopher and his hall of contemplation. 

(4.) 422 B.C. The IFa^w. — This comedy, w’hich suggested 
Lee Plaideiire to Racine, is a satire on the Athenian love 
of litigation. The strength of demagogy, while it lay 
chiefly in the eccl^ia, lay portly also in the paid dica- 
steries. From this point of view the Waspe may be 
regarded os supplementing the Knighte. Philocleon 
(admirer of Cleon), an old man, has a passion for lawsuits, 
— a })assion which his son, Bdelucleon (dalester of Cleon) 
fails to check, until he hits upon the de^ce of turning the 
house into a law-court, and paying his father for al^nce 
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from the public suits. The house-dog steals a Sicilian 
cheese; the old man is enabled to gratify his taste by 
trying the case, and, by an oversight, acquits the defendant. 
In the second half of the play a change comes over the 
dream of Philocleon ; from litigation ho turns to literature 
and music, and is congratulated by the chorus on his 
happy conversion. 

(5.) 421 ac. (Curtius, Hint, of Greecf^ voL iii. ji. 275, 
transl. Ward.) The Pedce. — In its advocacy of ]»eace with 
Sparta, this play, acted at the (Ireat Dionysia shortly Inifore 
the conclusion of the treaty, continues the pur{K>se of the 
Acharniam» Trygajus, a distressed Athenian, soars to the 
sky on a l>eetle'8 back. There he finds the gods engaged 
in j>ounding the Greek States in a mortar. In order to stop 
this, he frees the goddess Peace from a well in which she is 
imprisoned. The i»estle and mortar are laid aside by the 
gods and Trygaeus marries one of the handmaids of Peace. 

II. Second Period. 

(6.) 414 B.(\ The Birds. — PoisthetaTUs, an enterprising 
Athenian, and his friend Euelpides persuade the birds to 
build a city — “ Cloud-Cuckoo-l>orough in mid air, so as 
to cut off the gods from men. The plan succeeds ; the 
gods send envoys to treat with the birds ; and Peisthetierus 
marries Basileia, daughter of Zeus. Home have found in 
the Birds a complete historical allegory of the Sicilian 
cx|>edition ; others, a general satire on the prevalence at 
Athens of headstrong capri(;e over law and order ; others, 
merely an aspiration towards a new and purified Athens — 
a dream to which the j»oet had turned from his hope for a 
revival of tlie Athens of the post. In another view, the 
piece is mainly a jirotest against the religious fanaticism 
which the imndent of the Hernne had called forth. It can 
hardly l>e doubted that both this fanaticism and the part 
taken by Alcibiades in promoting the Sicilian cx]»edition 
were present to the mind of Aristophanes ; but in what 
proportions, and tem[»ered with what other elements, the 
very form of the comedy makes it idle to iiKjuire. 

(7.) 411 B.r. The Lysisirata. — This play was brought out 
during the earlier stages of those intrigues which led tc» 
the Revolution of the Four Hundred. It appeared shortly 
before Peisander had arrived in Athens from the camp at 
Samos for the purjx)se of organising the oligarchic jKilicy. 
The Lysistrata exj^resses the jsipular desire for peace at 
any cost. As the men can do nothing, the women take 
the question into their own hands, (H*cuj>y the citadel, and 
l)ring the citizens to surrender. 

(8.) 41 1 B.C. The Thesmophoriazusce, — This came out thrde 
months later tlian the Lysistrata^ during the reign of terror 
established by the oligarchic conspirators, but before their 
blow had been struck. The political meaning of the play 
lies in the absence of political allusion. Fear silences 
even comedy. Only women and Euripides are satirised. 
Euripides is accused and condemned at the female festival 
of the Thesniophoria. 

(9.) 405 B.c. The Fn^gs. — This piec^e was brought out 
just when Athens liad m^e her last effort in the Pelopon- 
nesian war, eight months before the battle of iEgosiKitarni, 
and about fifteen months before the taking of Athens by 
Lysander. It may be considered as an attenipc to distract 
men’s minds from public affairs. It is a literary criticism. 
Jilschylus and Euripides were both lately dead. Athens 
is beggared of ]K)et8 ; and Dionysus goes down to Hades 
to bring back a }>oet. iEschylus and Euripides contend 
in the under- world for the throne of trag^y; and the 
victory is at lost awarded to iEschylus. 

Ill Third Period. 

(10.) 393 B.a The Ecdeaiazusce . — The women, disguised 
as men, steal into the ecclesia, amd succeed in decreeing a 
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new constitution. At tliis time the demagogue Ag^Trhius 
led the a.ssembly ; and the play is, in fact, a satire on the 
general demoralisation of public life. 

(1 1.) 388 B.C. The Pluius . — The first edition of the i)lay 
had appeared in 408 B.C., being a symbolical representa- 
tion of the fact that the victories won by Alcibiades in the 
Hellespont had brought Imck the god of wealth to the 
treasure-chamber of the Parthenon. In its extant form the 
Plutus is simply a moral allegory. Chreinylus, a worthy 
but poor man, falls in with a blind and aged wanderer, 
who proves to be the god of wealth. Awilt^pius restores 
eyesight to Plutus ; whcreuj>on all the just are made rich, 
and all the unjust are reduced to poverty. 

Among the lost plays, the following are the chief of 
which anything is known : — 

1. The Iian>iwters (A(xiTaAcis), 427 B.c’.- A satire on 
young Athens. A father has two sons ; one is brought 
up in the good old school, another in the tricky subtleties 
of the new ; and the contnist of results is the chief theme. 

2. The Babylonians^ 426 B.c. — Under this name the 
subject-allies of Athens are represented ns “ Babylonians ” 
— barbarian slaves, emjdoyed to grind in the mill. The 
oppression of the allies by the demagogues — a toj)ic often 
touched elsewhere — was, tljen, tlie main subject of the 
piece, in which Aristophanes is said to have attacked 
especially the system of ai)pointing to offices by lot. I’he 
comedy is memorable as oj)cning that Aristophanic war 
upon (!leon which was continued in the Knights and the 
)i\isps. 

The ^fet*chantmfn^ Hie Farmers^ The Preliminary 
Contest (Proayhn)^ and pt)ssibly the Old Age (Oeras^y 
beloiiged to the First J’eriod. The Claras is assigned by 
Suvern to 422 B.(.’., and is supposed to have betjri a picture 
of dotage similar to that in the Knights. A comedy called 
The Jslamls is conjectured to have dealt with the suffer 
ings imposed by the w'ar cm the insidar tributaries. The 
Triphales was probably a satire on Ahnbiades; the Storks^ 
on the tragic poet Patrocles. 

In the ^KoU>sieon — pHsluced by his son Aiarbs in 387 
n.(’. — Arist(»jdianeM j>robably jiarodied the .^Kolns of Euri 
pides. The (JCtcalus is thought to have l»een a parody of 
the legend, according to which a Sicilian king of that name 
slew Minos. 

A sympathetic reader of Aristophancjs can liardly fail to 
jierceive that, while his jKilitical and intellectual tendencies 
are well marked, his opinions, in so far os they colour his 
comedies, are too indefinite to reward, or indeed to tolerate, 
analysis. Aristophanes was a natural conservative. His 
ideal was the Athens of the I’ersian wars. He disapproved 
the policy which had made Athenian empire irksome to 
the allies and fonnidable to Greece ; he detested the vul- 
garity and the violence of mob-rule ; he clave to the old 
W’orship of the gods ; he regardcid the new ideas of educa- 
tion os a tissue of imposture and impiety. How far he 
was from clearness or ]>recision of view in regard to the 
intellectual revolution which was going forward, apikjars 
from the CUmds^ in which thinkers and literary workers 
who bad absolutely nothing in common are treated with 
sweeping ridicule as jirojffiets of a common heresy. Aristo- 
phanes is one of the men for whom opinion is mainly a 
matter of feeling, not of reason. His imaginative suscepti- 
bility gave him a warm and loyal love for the traditional 
glories of Athens, however dim the jiast to which they 
lielonged ; a horror of what was ugly or ignoble in the 
present ; a keen perception of what was offensive or absurd 
in pretension. The broad preferences and dislikes thus 
generated w'ere enough not only to point the moral of 
comedy, but to make him, in many cases, a really useful 
censor for the city. The service which he could render in 
this way was, however, only negative. He could hardly 
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be, in any positive sense, a political or a moral teacher for 
Athens. His rooted antii^atby to intellectual progress, 
while it affords easy and wide scoj)e for his wit, must, 
after all, lower his intellectual rank. The great minds are 
aiot the enemies of ideas. Hut as a mocker — ^^to use the 
word which seems most closely to describe him on this 
side— he is incomi)arable for the union of subtlety with 
riot of the comic imagination. As a jjoet, lie is immortal. 
And, among Athenian j)oets, he has it for his distinctive 
•characteristic that he is inspired less by that Greek genius 
which never allows fam^y to escape from the control of 
•defining, though .s])iritualising, reason, than by such ethereal 
rapture of tlie unfettered fancy as lifts Shakespeare or 
Shelley above it,- - 

“ Pouring hiH full lieart 
111 iirofuse straiiui of uiipreziicdiUited urt." 

Host roooiit Oilitioiis, &i*. — (1.) Tcrl, — Horgk, 2 voIh., 7'euhiier, 
1807; lloldon (rxjiurgtttod edition), Hull, 1808. (2.) Ouminentarics. 
—Auininionsus, K(|uitu8, NuboH, VuHpiu, W. 0. Gruuii, in the Catena 
•(JlcuHsironim, UivingtoiiH, 1870 ; Nubes loid Kaine, A. Sidgwick (for 
■buginiiorH), ItivingtonH, 1872. {^.) Tramlaiiom. — MitcliolU Acharn., 
Knights, Clouds, Wasps), 2 vols., 1822; ,1. H. Frere (Acharii., 
Knights, Hi ids. Frogs, J’uacu), being 2d vol. of his works, Pjckuring, 
1871 ; H. 11. Kennedy, The Hilda (with an excellent introdnution), 
Maemillau, 1874. (H. C. J.) 
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I N the history of European thought and knowledge, 
down to the jieriod of the revival of letters, the name 
of Aristotle was, without a rival, HU]ireme ; and this supre- 
macy arose from no false estimate or unwarranted jirefer- 
lence. Aristotle, speaking generally, treated of everysubject 
w'hich cAine within the range of ancient thought, and if we 
regard matter, and not form or literary style, he treated of 
each of these subjects belter than any" one else. He also 
initiated many new branches of iiujuiry, dependent on 
observation and induction, and thus not only represented 
in himself the culmination of Greek sjieeulative philosophy, 
but wa.s also, as far as possible, the forerunner of modern 
science. Therefore, the sense of mankind recognised Iiim 
gradually (after many vicissitudes of ajipreciation) as the 
strongest of tlie ancients. It even came to pass that, for 
41 long period, all secular writings but those of Aristotle 
liad dropped out of notice in Eurojie. His works may 
almost have the eretlit of having saved men from relapsing 
into barbarism. All sought in Aristotle the basis of 
knowledge, irniversitiesandgrammarschoolsw'erofounded 
in Aristotle. Dante only justly expresses this predomin- 
ance, w’hon ho speaks of Aristotle^ as “ the master of those 
that know,” and dejiicts him as i^entre and head of the 
philosophic family. Of the influence W’hich he has exercised 
over the minds of men we have evidence, not only in the 
vast literatures connected with his system, which exist in 
all great libraries, but also in the traces wliich that system 
baa left in all the modern languages of Euro 2 >e. The 
number of Aristotelian “ fossils existing in our everyday 
language is (piito remarkable. If it had not been for the 


^ Ji\ferni\ canto iv, 130, sqq, 

* The Aristotelian wonls in nKHlorn use come chietly through Latin 
remierings of his jihnist^ology. Some of them an) A/rtXtw = a 
lui^or premiss ; principle^ from principium, the trauHlation of Aristotle's 
dpxT^f has the Kaine meaning. Suitject (r6 vwoKeifxit'oy) comes from the 
doctrine of the four causes. So does matter from materics (timber), 
the Latin for So form, mdy Jinai cause, &c. Motii'e is a 

fossilised coufusiou, as it shouhl stand fur the cfliciont cause (dpxif 
whereas it really denotes the final cause of action. Facuiiy 
(in Universities) represents Aristotle’s = art. Eutnjy is of 

purely Aristotelian origin, though not quite keeping its philosophic 
sense. ActwtUy is from the Latinised form of the same term. So, too, 
in category and predicement (e.i/., “ an unpleasant predicament ”) we 
preserve both the Greek and Latin form of an Aristotelian term. 
Iftihit (in morals) varies a little in meaning from We have also 
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ARISTOPHANES of Byzantium, one of the most 
famous of the Alexandrian critics, flourished about the 
middle of the 3d century b.c. He studied under Erato- 
sthenes and Zenodotus, and himself founded a school for 
grammar and criticism, of which the most distinguished 
pu])il was the great Aristarchus of Saniothrace. He was 
afterwards appointed to the superintendence of the Alexan- 
drian library. Aristophanes, like his great pupil, was cele- 
brated as an Homeric critic, but little is known of the 
results of his labours on that poet. He seems, however, 
to have been particularly occuiued with the consideration 
of questions of authenticity. He arranged and commented 
on the works of Hesiod, Alcasus, Pindar, Anacreon, Calli- 
machus, Plato, and Aristotle ; he also explained and wrote 
arguments to the plays of Aristophanes and the tragic poets. 
He is justly celebrated as the inventor of the Greek sys- 
tem of ]mnctuation, accent, and breathing. To him, also, 
is due in great measure the foundation of the well-known 
Alexandrian Canon. 

The fragments of his works have been collected and jniblished 
by A. Niiuck, Aristophanis Byzantii Fratjinenla^ 1848. See also, 
Kreuser, Cricch, Aceenthhre ; Villoisson, ad Horn, II.; 

F. A. Wolf, in Horn. 

0 T L E 

Hysteiu of Aristotle, we should have had to express many 
of our ordinary thoughts differently. 

The thought of Aristotle takes its start out of two 
separate sets of elements previously existing in Greece : 
the one jiurely philosophical, the other scientific. In 
l^Jato were summed up and remoulded all the former 
results of logical, nieta])hysical, psychological, ethical, 
and political speculation in Greece. And Aristotle was, 
in the first jilaee, thoroughly imbued with Plato, and 
all the jmrely pliilosophical side of his writings was con- 
ceived in close relation to Plato’s works, the results of 
which he may be said to liave codified, reducing into ex- 
pository form what Plato had left scattered up and down, 
rather as hints and suggestions, in his brilliant dramatic 
dialogues. Partly, then, Aristotle adopted the results 
of Plato, and mode them available for the world in general ; 
jiartly he dissented from some of the Platonic doctrines, and 
carried on a polemic against them. To compare the ] ’la- 
tonic dialogues with tlie works of Aristotle, and to trace 
the agreements and disagreements between them, forms an 
interesting study in the history of philosojihy. But on the 
whole, the difference between Aristotle and Plato is one of 
aims rather than of doctrines. Aristotle’s aim, almost 
from first to lost, is to be scientific, and to reduce even 
jihilosophy to science. He wishes to deal with what can 
be known for certain, and to express this in exact language. 
Plato’s aim was, in one sense, greater than this ; in another 
sense it was inferior to it. I’lato stood apart from dog- 
matic systematising ; he seems to have regarded trutli as 
too great and many-sided to bo capable of l>eing submitted 
to such a process ; he was ctintent to develop various 
aspects of the truth, on all the highest questions, as they 
aiUHjnred to different minds, or to the same mind at 
different jieriods. To do this he chose tlie vehicle of the 
dramatic dialogue, in which nothing was positively an- 
nounced beyond the views arrived at 'for the moment by 
the particular sjieakers. He was a poet at the same time 


aiiotlier habit (t.e.. dress ”) from (see uote 2, p. 515). The mean 
and the car/rviiK's still live in modern parlance, and so does the gnitUeseence, 
or fifth substance beyond the four elements of which the outer heaven, 
according to Aristotle, was composed. Afetaphyeics is derived from the 
name given by his followers to his last treatise, and natural history 
from his ** Histories^'* or investigations ** about animals.” 
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that he was a philosopher, and his works exhibit that true 
note of poetry which consists in constant attention to form, 
so that no part is a mere means to a hnal result ; but each 
part is treated as an end in itself, and contains its own 
beauty and perfection. His dialogues are thus masterpieces 
of consummate literary art, though somewhat indehnite in 
their conclusions, and not without a tinge of imaginative 
mysticism. To all these Platonic tendencies in the treat- 
ment of philosophy Aristotle was totally opposed. He 
disregarded form in all his extant works ; he thought of 
matter alone, and his main care was to be definite and 
exhaustive. In adopting results from Plato he first stripped 
them of the poetry with which they had been surrounded. 
We shall revert below to some of the points on which he 
controverts Plato, but the real contrast between them is in 
their attitude ; the one is essentially a dialectician, though 
of the highest and noblest tyj)c, the other more and more 
tends to bo a man of science. Following out his })roper 
bent, Ari.stotle, in many of his works, strikes on a ])ath 
in w'hich Plato had not been his precursor. In these 
works he lays the foundation for the sciences of Natural 
Philosophy, Mechanic.s, Physiology, and Natural History. 
In these branches of thought he stands related, not 
to Plato, but to the early Greek w'ritera on ])hysical 
subjects, the inquirers on special questions, the medical 
writers, and the travellers, whose w’orks he often men- 
tions,^ though they are all now lost. If we j»osae.ssed 
them, we should probably only see how meagre had 
l)een these beginnings of science, and w'hat great things 
Aristotle achieved in the accumulation and systematising 
of knowledge, and in ]>reparing the w'ay for its future 
development. 

Aristotle’s complete neglect of artistic form (in Ids ex- 
tant works), and his adherence “to es.Hential naked truth,” 
induced Wilhelm von Humboldt to miy that Aristotle was 
un-Greek in the character of his mind ; that he was dee]>er 
and more earnest than the (J reeks, but was wanting in 
Greek fancy and grac;e, and si)iritual freedom of treatment. 
This may be so ; but in point of descent Aristotle was 
purely Hellenic.® His family, however, had been settled 
for some generations on the Macedonian frontier, and it 
w as there that Aristotle was born, at the town of Stageira,^ 
a Greek colony, on the Strymonic gulf. This jilacte was 
not far from Pella, the residence of the Macedonian king, 
Amyntas, whose j)hysician Niconia<;hus, the father of Aris- 
totle, became. Intercourse with the Macedonians may 
have, to some extent, influenced the manners of this family. 
But it is to be remeiiilxjred that they belonged to the race 
of the Asclepiails, or supjosed descendants of .dtlsculapius, 
and it is more natural to attribute the scientific tendencies 
of Aristotle’s mind to the inherited character and traditions 
of this race than to any influence which he can have 
received from the Macedonians. Among those traditions 
it is said ® to have been one, that “ from father to son they 


^ See Boaitz’s Index to ArutloUt^ in the 0th vol. of the edition of 
the Pnusian Koral Aiynleniy (Berlin, 1870), under the wordu 
^taio\6yott Philoeophua Incertus, w€plo6oi (booke of travelx), Iffropla, 
'WwoKpdrfit^ itc., where the references to j»asMigeH arc given. 

* In a letter to F. A. Wolf, dated 15th June 1795. See hU works, 
V. 125. 

’ See ArutoUe, by George Grote, Ac. (1872), vol. i. p. 3, note. 

* Hence hia freqtient ajipeliation by the Greek conimeutatom of o 
Zrayei/MTi^t. Thia in Engliah ia often mia-apelt aa **Stagyrite." 

* Galen, Jh A naUmicis Adminittr.f ii. 1. It ia a doubtful and inter- 

esting question whether Aristotle ever dissected the human subject. 
This would have been much opfKwed to Greek prejudices. See A ruUdle : 
n Chapter frava the Hietoty of Ac., by George Henry Lewes 

(London, 1864), pp. 159-170. We know that the school of Galen 
contented themselves with diftecting the lower animals ; the same may 
generaUy have been the case with Aristotle. But he appears to have 
dissected the human feetus, and in one place, at all event^ he seems to 
indicate acquaintance with dissections of the adult human subject {he 
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learned the art of dissection, as regularly as others learn to 
read and wTite.” The best biography of Aristotle, hitherto 
written, is that given by Orote in his posthumous work 
referred to in note 3. The chief ancient authority on the 
subject is Diogenes Laertius, a compiler ^ and anecdote- 
monger, perhajis of the 3d or 4th century A.i). His life 
of Aristotle contains, amid many w'orthless, gossiping state- 
ments, two fragments of antiquity which are of the greatest 
value. One of these is an extract from the chronology 
(XpovtKa) of Apollodorus (140 B.C.), giving the dates of 
the chief events of Aristotle’s carccT ; the other is a cata- 
logue of “ the books which he left behind him,” to the 
number of 14G. The following are the statements of 
Aj)ollodorus : — That Aristotle wa.s born 384 n.c. That he 
joined Plato and ])assed twenty years with him, thirteen 
of them consecutively, and that ho came to Mitylone 345 
B.t\ That in the first year after the death of I’lato he w'ent 
to Hermea.s, and abode w'ith him three years ; that he came 
to Philip 343 n.o., when Alexander was fifteen years old ; 
that he came to Athens 335 B.c. I’liat he held a school in 
the Lyceum thirteen years, and then went to Chalcis 322 
B.O., where he died of a disease, about sixty-tliree years old. 
This skeleton of the life of Aristotle is probably authentic 
and if so, we know' us much about him as could possibly 
be expected. It is easy to fill \q>, to some extent, the 
details : he must have been in his seventeenth year when 
he came to .\thens to j»ut himsi lf under i’iato ; twenty 
years afterwards, when Plato died, he was, on account of 
his great divergencies of mind from Plato, not aj>pointed 
head of the hcIhk)!, and he, therefore, retreated to the court 
of his philosophical friend, Ihrmeas, ruler of Aiarncas, in 
Asia Minor ; lie married the niece of Hermeos, who was a 
eunuch, and had been a slave. On his death Aristotle 
went to live in retirement in Mitylene, w hence, in Jiis forty- 
second year, he w'os summoneil by I’Jiilip of Macedon to 
undertake the tuition of Alexander the Grout, then fifteen 
years old. Seven years later 1 ’hi lip was assaHsinuted and 
Alexander became king of Macedonia, and was immediately 
ttlworbed in j»lans for the comjuestof the Kast, Aristotle 
now came to Athens and spent the lost thirteen years of 
his life there, and it is these years which have the most 
interest for us, for in them, in all probability, he composed 
all those of his works® which still remain. In rivalry to 
the Platonic school which had In^en established in the gar- 
dens of the “ Academia ” on the west side of Athens, he 
set up his own sdiool in the covered “walks” (Trc/nVaToi) 
round the temple of the Lycean Apollo, on the east side of 
the city, and from this circumstance his philosojdiy got the 
appellation of “Peripatetic.” His mind and the general 
features of his system were now mature ; he liod before him 
the task, on the one hand, of reducing to writing for the 
world the results of his refiections in idiilosophy, on the 
other hand, r^f accumulating fresh materials for those 
sciences of observation of which he was laying the founda- 
tion. He set himself simultaneously to writing and to 
teaching, and there is reason to believe that he employed 


Part, Animalf i. v. 7). But his knowledge of auatomy, as compared 
with that of modem times, was suj»erticial. 

• Sec hiJi Liree tf the PhUoaophtre^ v, i 

^ Niebuhr considered A|>ollo(lorus to be a trustworthy chronologist. 
Valentine Rose, however, he AriUoidU Librarum Online et AucUmiaie 
Comment^w (Berlin, 1854), pp. 112-119, thinks that the date of 
Aristotle's death can alone be relied on, and that all the other particulars 
are filled in, going backwards from this, on conjecture. Ko^ l>elieves 
that the account of Aristotle’s connection lK>th with Plato and with 
Alexander is a mere fiction, and, in short, that we know nothing about 
tbe life of Aristotle. This is an extreme of scepticism. 

* These works all seem to belong to the same ef>ocli of the author's 
mind. They all presnpjKMie a certain generally completed system of 
philosophy and a certain previously settled phraseology. But consider- 
able development of particular thoughts can be traced as having occurred 
during the actual writing of the bt^ks. 
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his Bcliool to some extent, in co-operation with himself, to 
work out details, and to assist in a subordinate way in the 
construction of the great philosophical and scientific edifice 
which he had in view. The {leriod of the zenith of Aris- 
totle was coeval with the astonishing career of his pupil, 
Alexander. There is a tradition that Alexander ^ furnished 
him with funds for his physical and zoological researches. 
However this may have been, it appears certain that Aris- 
totle was identified in Athens with the Macedonian cause, 
and that when, in the summer of 323 b.c., the startling 
news of the sudden death of Alexander was spread through 
Greece, Aristotle was involved in the temporary fall of a 
political party, and those who, from different causes, were 
his enemies, made an attack upon him which caused him 
to tiy from Athens. Groto has well drawn out the various 
elements of enmity existing against Aristotle, and to his 
a(!COunt we refer. Aristotle retired to Chalcis in Euboea, a 
place garrisoned by the Macedonians, and there shortly 
afterwards closed, in an illness, his life of unsurpassed 
activity and achievement. His will, preserved by Diogenes, 
would seem to indicate a kind, just, and generous disposi- 
tion ; of the genuineness of tliis document we cannot be 
sure, but there is nothing recorded of Aristotle with any 
certainty which would lead us to think of him personally 
otherwise than with respect.^ 

After his death his works had a strange and remarkable 
history. His library, containing all his own autographs, 
many of them being MSS. of unpublished and unfinished 
treatises, was bequeathed to Theophrastus, his chief disciple, 
who, dying thirty-five years later, becpieathod them in 
turn, together with his own books and writings, to Neleua, 
a Peripatetic scholar. Neleus took the whole precious 
collection with him to his homo at Scepsis, in Asia Minor, 
and his heirs concealed it in a vault to j)revent its being 
seized by the king of Pergamus, who was then levying 
contributions for his royal library. The Aristotelian MSS. 
were thus lost to the world for 187 years. About the year 
100 B.O. they were brought out of their hiding-place and 
sold to a wealthy book-collector, named Apellicon, who 
carried them back to Athens. In the year 86 B.c., on the 
taking of Athens by Sulla, the library of Apellicon was 
seized ami brought to Home. There some learned Greeks 
obtained access to it; Tyrannion, the friend of Cicero, 
arranged the MSS. ; and Andronicus of Rhodes undertook 
the task of furnishing a correct text, and a complete edition 
of the philosophical works of Aristotle, out of the materials 
at his disposal. He arranged the different treatises and 
scattered fragments under their ])roper heads, and published 
what was henceforth received as the authorised edition of 
the works of Aristotle.^ It seems reasonable to believe 
with Grote * that “ our Aristotle,** that is, the collection 
of writings which under this name has come down to 
modern times, is none other than the edition of Andronicus, 
and thus dates from about the year 50 B.c. For the first 
generation after the death of Aristotle, his scholars,^ 
Theophrastus, Eudemus, Phanios, Straton,&c., were engaged 
partly in editing, partly in paraphrasing, sometimes in 
endeavouring to improve upon his mostly unfinislied 
works. But the Peripatetic school very rapidly declined ; 
all the philosophic ability round the shores of the iEgean 
threw itself into one or other of the two new rival schools 


‘ Atheuieus, ix. 398. Pliny, //. viii. c. 16. 

*-* See some remarks in the MMurgh Hcvieic, No. 278, page 525. 

’ The authorities for this story are Stral>o (who was the pupil of 
Tyrannion), xiii. 609 ; Plutarch, SiiUa^ c. xxvL ; Porphyry, Vita Phtini^ 
p. 117. It has been mnoh critioiseU by Btahr, Brandis, Zeller, Bemays, 
Rose, Ac. For the last remarks on the subject see Qrote (Lc.), and 
Sir A. Grant's ethics of Arutatlt^ Ulustraied \wtK Euayt atui 
8ei edition (London, 1874), essay L pp. 5-18. 

* Afisiodet vol i. pp. 67-62. 

* See Brandis, Scholia in Aristf p. 28, note. 


I which had arisen, the Stoic and the Epicurean. The 
' Peripatetics could not keep up to their master’s level ; they 
soon lost interest in the higher parts of his system ; they 
took to writing monographs ^ on small separate questions, 
and moral platitudes^ dressed up in rhetorical form. 
We may hesitate to affirm that, during 187 years, there 
were absolutely no copies of Aristotle*s greatest works 
extant besides those hidden in the vault of Scepsis, for the 
Stoical ethics and logic both bear traces of a knowledge of 
Aristotle. But, at all events, for the time, the world had 
lost its interest in all that we most prize in Aristotle’s 
thought. Strabo^ says expressly that **all his writings, 
except a few of a more popular character,*’ had been lost ; 
and in accordance with this, Cicero® says that “even 
philosophers know nothing of Aristotle, though they ought 
to have been attracted by the incredible sweetness of his 
diction.*’ The latter |)art of this remark may seem sur- 
prising, for it is not in the least a])plicablo to any of the 
works of Aristotle whieh have come down to us. But 
Cicero is evidently referring to the Dialogues,^® which 
were read, admired, and attributed to Aristotle in the days 
before the edition of Andronicus became known. The 
question has been raised, especially by Valentine Rose,^^ 
whether these dialogues, and other short, unsystematic 
works which passed under the name of Aristotle, were all 
forgeries, or were in any case genuine. On the one hand 
it is urg^ that the dialogic, or artistic, mode of exposition, 
was alien from Aristotle’s turn of mind. On the other 
hand, it may be said tliat Aristotle in his youth may very 
l)robably have tried his hand at imitating the Platonic 
dialogues. And, indeed, unless he had done so, it is diffi- 
cult to understand how even the forgers could have ven- 
tured to ])ublish dialogues bearing his name. Very likely, 
after his death and the loss of the main bulk of his works 
by their removal to a vault in Asia Minor, a crop of forged 
Aristotelian writings sprung up, and imitations of his earlier 
and more popular works were among the number. But 
still, it appears safest to believe that Aristotle did at one 
time endeavour to make the dialogue his vehicle for philo- 
sophy. In the years that followed the death of Plato, he 
probably felt within liiniself a reaction and repugnance 
against this mode of writing, and when he returned to 
Athens as the leader of a school, he utterly renounced it, 
and set himself henceforth to the statement of the naked 
truth in the directest and most scientific terms which he 
could find. Whether the dialogues which Cicero and his 
contemporaries read and admired w^ere early works of 
Aristotle himself, or w^ere forgeries, there is no means of 
knowing. But the fragments of these works, which a 
search of all ancient literature has brought together, show 
us nothing worthy of Aristotle in his best days, nothing 
that contributes any light to his philosophy. And it is 
remarkable that all works of this Hnd seem to have been 
excluded from the edition of Andronicus. Owing to that 
exclusion they are all now lost, and thus the tables are 
turned, for whereas before the edition of Andronicus the 


^ See Rom, Ariatoteles Pseudt^igrapkut (Leipsic, 1868), pp. 20-22, 
where a list of mauy such productions fidsely ascribed to Aiistotle is 
given. 

^ Strabo, xiii. 609, says that all they did was Blaeit \riKV$ll^ei¥, 

• Jhidm, 

• Topiea^ L 1-8. 

See Cicero, Epist* ad Famil,, t ix. 28, where he speaks of his three 
books De Oratore as **a dialogue in the style of Aristotle,” and Epiet, 
ad AUicumt xiii. zix., where he says that he haiwopied Aiistotle, “ who 
la his dialogues always assigns to himself tklllpding part in the cou- 
veisation.” This shows that the dialoguil Aibdotle were very 
dURmnt irom thorn of Plato, and were pr^Mly expository and dog* 
made, and not at all dramatic. 4 

^ ArieL Peeudqtigraphy^ pp, 28-26. 

Them fragments are given collectively ii^e 5th volume of tha 
Prussian Boyal Academy's edition of Aristotle (Berlin. 1870k 
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world had forgotten all about Aristotle, except so far as 
he was represented hj his own youthful and lighter pro- 
ductions, or by spurious imitations of these, it came to 
pass later that all except his solid and great philosophical 
treatises passed into oblivion. 

Turning now to the catalogue of the works of Aristotle 
which has been preserved by Diogenes Laertius, we find 
that it contains 146 different names, notone of which ^ 
seems to correspond with any of the forty works which 
make up “ our Aristotle.” This is very striking, and sug- 
gests the question, Did Aristotle really write ail these 
works enumerated in the catalogue, and if so, how is it 
that they are all lost t Did he really write over and over 
again on the same subject, as the catdogue, taken together 
with our edition, would indicate) Or is the catalogue 
virtually a list of forgeries, published under the name of 
Aristotle at the time when the unique MSS. of many of 
his greatest works were shut up underground and forgotten? 
Neither hypothesis can be accepted absolutely, but the last 
mentioned contains, probably, by far the nearest approxi- 
mation to the truth. It seems credible that the catalogue 
in question was taken from the backs of rolls in the 
Alexandrian library, and that it was made by Hermippus, 
pupil of Callimachus, the chief librarian, between the 
years 240 and 210 b.c.^ It found its way into some bio- 
graphy, and was thence mechanically copied by Diogenes. 
If this be so, it represents the kind of books which were 
being received by the world as Aristotle^s at a time when 
the real Aristotle was buried out of sight. The books 
enumerated in the catalogue strike us at once as peculiar 
in character : first we meet with the names of several 
dialogues (such as ** Nerinthus,” Gryllus, or on Rhetoric,” 
“ Menexenus,” ‘‘Symposium,” “the Lover,” afterwards 
there are the names of apparently short treatises or mono- 
graphs on separate subjects,^ without any trace of that 
organic unity of each of the great branches of philosophy 
which we find in Aristotle as we know him. This organic 
unity has not been superinduced by the editorial labours 
of Andronicus, for we see by the openings of the Meta- 
physics^ Ethics, Politics, and other existing works, taken in 
connection with their succeeding parts, tliat Aristotle con- 
ceived a grand and comprehensive plan for each main 
branch of philosophy and science; that he proposed to 
follow this out so as to produce in each case a complete 
whole, but that most of his multifarious designs were 
arrested by death, so that much that he has left bears the 
character of a mighty fragment But the Peripatetic 
school seem to have abandoned his comprehensive views, 
and to have only followed him in that other side of his 
method which consisted in working out the details of special 
and subordinate questions. This tendency resulted in the 
production of small separate treatises and essays, and it is 
the names of such as these that are recorded in the cata- 
logue. The Peripatetic school seem to have worked on a 
sort of co-operative principle. Aristotle, during his own 
lifetime, probably encoura^ them to work up separate 


^ With the exception of ** Categories, in one book,” and “ On Inter- 
preialum, in one b^k.” ** Great Posterior AiwJbytics, in two books,* 
mair stand to the Post Anal, of Aristotle as the Great Ethics do to 
Eih, JUicomaeh. Titze, Michelet, and other writers, have endeavoured 
to identify some of the monographs of the catalogue with parts of 
Aristotle's extant works, e,g^ works On the Voluntary, On Friendship, 
OnPleasurt, with parte of Eth. Me,; the book Onthe Various Senses 
Wards, with part of the Metaphysics, kc. But, as Orote says, vol* i. 
p. 61, note, “ the identification is not convinoing.” In fact, the theory 
is untenable. 

* Heite, Die Vertorenen SehTiften des Aristoteles (Leipsic, 1866), 
pp. 46-^2 ; Grote, Ar,, voL I pp. 48, 49. 

* A^., On Sufaring (wept re6 one book ; On Contraries, 

one book; On Scienee, one book ; Feelings, one book ; Art, one book; 
On Us^produe Hf i enees , one \>odk; Signs qf Storms, one hook; Proverhs, 
one bo^ ; Ssieet Disssetions, one book, kc. 


points for incorporation into his philosophy; and if so, they 
would have less scruple in affixing his name to works 
written after his death, but which they conceived to 
represent, or, perhaps, a little to improve upon, his views. 
Whatever may have been the literary morality of this 
procedure, we can hardly doubt that it existed as a fact. 
Even the works of Aristotle, as we possess them, show clear 
traces of it. Take, for instance, the four different ethical 
treatises which are found among these works. Of these 
the first is the Nicomachean Ethics,^ the main bulk of 
which is the genuine writing of Aristotle. It is conceived 
on a comprehensive plan, and the beginning and end are 
complete, but the middle part was probably never WTitten. 
The name of this treatise was, perhaps, given to it for the 
sake of distinguishing it from the other ethical works in 
the Peripatetic school library, the MS. of this having been 
to some extent revised and edited by Nicomachus, the son 
of Aristotle. The second is the Eudemian Ethics, a para- 
phrase of the work of Aristotle, written by Eudeinus, one 
of his scholars, with a slight divergence in some points from 
the original doctrines. Three books from the Eudemian 
treatise, on Justice, on the Relation of the Intellect to 
Morality, and on Weakness of the Will, were afterwards 
incor])orated by some editor into the Nicomachean Ethics, 
so that in modern times they have always formed part of 
both treatises, and their authorship has been much dis- 
puted.^ The third is called the (Jrmt Ethics,^ and is the 
work of a later Peripatetic ; it is a resume of morals, made 
up chiefly out of the work of Eudemus, btit with some of 
I its conclusions taken directly from that of Aristotle, and 
with some matter introduced from another source, perhaps 
the ethical writings of Theo])hra 8 tus. The fourth is a 
little tract On Virtues and Vices, whicdi is not even Aristo- 
telian in doctrine, though it shows an acquaintance with 
the Aristotelian systinn. It is chiefly characterised by some 
small points of jdiysiognomical observation, such as are 
found in the characters of Theophrastus. These four works 
well illustrate the growth of an ungenuine Aristotelian 
literature. We begin with a genuine work of Aristotle 
himself, though even into this a Bi)uriouB element has been 
introduced ; we go on to a paraphrase, and then to the 
paraphrase of that jmraphrase ; wo end with a light essay 
written for the sake of one or two observations on character 
which the writer had made ; and yet all stands under the 
name of Aristotle.'^ This instance which we have before 
our eyes, and the profiortion of the ungenuine to tlie genuine 
which it presents, may enable us to form a conception of 
the nature of those works, the 146 names of which make 
up the catalogue of Diogenes. Far be it from us to say 
that none of the works so enumerated were written by 
Aristotle himself, but probably much the greater portion 
of them were not written by him. And without denying 
that many works of Aristotle, and even some works by him 
of interest and value, have been lost, we may say with 
confidence that the “ lost works ” * of Aristotle were of no 
importance in comparison with what has been preserved, 


* He« Grant’s Ethics of AristoUe, vol. i. essay 1. 

See Si>eiigel, ** Ueber die unter dem Nanien des Aristoteles 
erhalteiieu ethiseben Sebriften” (in Alhandl. der Philos, -phild, 
Klasse der K, Bay, Akad., 1841), and Grant’s Ethics, l,c, 

^ This name may have been due to the vanity of the compiler. We 
have seen in the Catalogne of Biogenes the name Great Posterior 
Analytics, See above note 1. 

^ Whether all stood thus in the edition of Andronicus, or whether 
some of these works were added in subsequent editions, we have no 
means of knowing. If the former, Andronicus must have aimed at 
giving a collected body of Aristotelian doctrine, rather than an edition 
of Aristotle’s own undoubted writings. We know that Andronieuf 
pronounced the treatise On Interpretation to be spurious, and yet we 
find it in onr edition of Aristotle. 

* See above, note 1, and compare Valentine Rose, Arist, Pseud- 
epigraph,, where the fragments are commented upon. 
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and that the greatest and most valuable of his achieve- 
ments, incomplete as he left them, but subsequently edit^ 
to some extent and touched up, remain for us, and contain 
the essence of his thought. 

In eight passages of the works which we possess under 
his name, there is a reference to “exoteric discourses” 

' This phrase has attracted a wonderful 
amount of notice, and a whole literature 2 has b^n com- 
posed in support of the different meanings which have 
been attributed to it. But the question is now reduced to 
a very small one. The word “exoteric” suggests the 
opi>osite term “ esoteric,” in the sense of secret ; and the 
writers of the later empire,® who were accustomed to the 
idea of mystical and hierojihantic teachings, as professed by 
the neo-Pythagorean and neo-Platonic schools, took up the 
notion that Aristotle had two forms of doctrine : the one 
“esoteric,”-— containing his real opinions, and confined to 
the circle of his initiated scholars,— the other “ exoteric,” 
containing superficial truth with which the profane vulgar 
might be put off and satisfied. After the Renaissance the 
idea of a double doctrine in Aristotle was exploded, and 
it was acknowledged that “ exoteric ” in the passe^es above 
mentioned is not opposed to “ esoteric ” or “ secret,” but 
denotes the external, non-philosophical, non-scientific treat- 
ment of a subject, as opposed to the strictly scientific treat- 
ment of it (oiKctos Xoyos). The only question, then, which 
remained is this, — Does Aristotle, when he refers to “ the 
exoteric discourses,” mean to refer directly to his own more 
popular writings, or does ho make general reference to 
popular discussions on philosophical subjects, including not 
only his own and other people^s popular writings, but also 
the ordinary debates and discussions on such subjects, rife 
enough in Athenian society, and, of course, unscientifically 
conducted ? Powerful supporters are to be found for either 
view, and Bemays ^ especially, in an elegant and learned 
monograph, has endeavoured to prove that each of the 
passages in which “ the exoteric discourses ” are mentioned 
refers especially to some one of the lost dialogues of 
Aristotle, the character and contents of which Bernays seeks 
to gather from the scanty fragments of them preserved by 
the ancients. It appears to us, however, that this attempt 
is infelicitous in its results, and that there are many reasons 
for thinking that Aristotle did not appeal to his own 
popular writings for conclusions in philosophy, but merely 
said, occasionally, that the popular views on some questions 
of philosophy were sufiiciently accurate and might be 
accepted. 

Of the works that have come down to us as Aristotle’s, 
the following are undoubtedly genuine; — 1. Topics. 2. 
Prior Analytics, 3. Posterior Analytics, 4. On Sophis- 
tical RefxUations, 5. Art of Rhetoric, 6. Nkomachean 
Ethics.^ 7, Politics, 8. On the Art of Poetry, 9. A 
Physical Discourse,^ 10. On the Heavens, 11. On Genera- 
tion and Destruction Meteorologies, Researches" 
about Animals, 14. On Sold, 15. Appendices to the 
preceding work — (a;) On Sense and Sensible Things, (b.) 

* See Bouiti’s ludex, sub rocty for the references. 

^ All reueut Gtirmun coiniueiitutors have touched ii]>on the question. 
Moat of the loading opiuious upon it have lieen referred to by Urote, 
An, vol. i. chapter 2. See also Grant’s MhieSy vol. i. ap}>eudix B, 

* E,g,t Aulus OelUuH, xx. 4. 

^ Die Dialogs dee Aristutchv, in ihrein VerhiUtnisa zu seinen iibrigen 
WsrkeHt von Jacob Bernays (Berlin, 1863). 

® With the exception of IBooks v, vi. vii. See Oraut's Ethics, 

® The title cannot with certainty Ite attributed to Aristotle. In 
some MSS. it stands as 6 repl dpx^s, *AKpdasit 

indicated a 8dcmti6o, as opposed to a popular, lecture or discourse. 

' nepi rd loreplat, 'Isropla means a record of investiga- 
tions.*’ Aristotle sometimes uses the word simply iu the sense of 

**hiitory," but it was a mistranslation to call his work on animals 
ffistoria AnimaHum, Out of this the term ** Natural History’* has 
grown into modem usage 


On Memory and SeeoUeeHon. (c.) On SUep and Waking. 
{(L) On Dreams and Prophasyi^ (t,) OnLongevUy 

and Shovtlivedneu, (f,) On Youth and Old Age, (g.) On 
Life and Death, (L) On Respiration. 16. On Paris of 
Animals, \7, OnLocofMtimof AnirndU, \%,OnOenerar 
turn of Animals, 19. The Metaphysics,^ 

The following wprks attributed to Aristotle are almost 
undoubtedly spurious ; — 1. On Rhetoric ; addressed to 
Alexander, 2. Eudemian Ethics, 3. Great Ethics, 4. 
On Virtues and Vices, 5. Economics, 6. On Colours. 
7. Physiognomies, 8. On Plants, 9. On Strange State- 
ments, 10. Mechanics, 11. On Indivisible Lines, 12, 
On Xenophanes^ Zeno^ and Oorgias, 13. On the Universe; 
addressed to Alexander, 14. On Motion of Animals, 15. 
On Breath, 16. Problems,^ 

The following two works are of doubtful genuineness ; — 
1. Categories ; 2. On Interpretation, None, however, of the 
so-called works of Aristotle have been more commented 
on or studied than these two. They stand as the two first 
of the six logical treatises, or Organon^'^^ of Aristotle, and 
thus had particular attention directed to them in tho Middle 
Ages,^^ when the logical writings were solely or chiefly 
studied. The separate way in which these two short 
treatises are written, without any preface or other connec- 
tion with the main body of analytic (t.c., demonstrative 
logic), seems |>eculiar and unlike Aristotle. We may safely 
say that they were not composed at the same time as the 
Analytics^ to which they have been prefixed. Either they 
were earlier works written before the time of Aristotle’s 
final residence in Athens, or else they are the productions 
of unknown and probably later Peripatetica There is an 
important difference of doctrine between the Categories and 
works known to be by Aristotle. For in the Categories 
it is laid down that “ the first essence ” (vpiurrj oinria) is 
the individual, and that the class, genius, or species, is a 
“second essence,” that is, that it has an existence derived 
from and secondary to the individuals of which it is com- 
posed. In the Metaphysics,^^ on the other hand, we are 
told that the “ first essences ” are universals, genera, or 
species. The former is the doctrine of nominalism, the 

® Td furh rd ^ucrtird. The name merely means **The writinga 
which come after the Physics.” It was given not by Aristotle himself, 
but by his posthumous editors. Out of it the name of ** Metaphysics'* 
grew for that science, which Aristotle himself called '* First Philosophy,** 
** Wisdom,” or ** Theology.” Bee Bonitx, Metaphysiea (Bonn, 1849), 
2d part, pp. 8-6. The work is composite, with a spurious admixture. 
See below. 

^ An interesting paper by Karl Prantl {Alhandl, der Philosoph,- 
philol, Klasse der K, Bayer- A had, 1852) discusses the thirty-eight books 
of ** Problems” attributed to Aristotle, in which questions on all 
conceivable subjecta are proposed and answered. Pinmtl shows the 
contradictory and often anti-Aristotelian character of many of the 
answers given. HU conclusion is that, though ArUtotle certainly set 
the example of starting and endeavouring to answer ** problems ” as a 
contribution to science, and though there may be a small nucleus of 
Aristotle’s own writing herei yet the great mass of the contents of 
these books is the production of the Pc^patetic echool, after the time 
of ArUtotle. The Problems, among other characteristics, exhibit 
strongly the materialistic tendencies of tlie Peripatetics. 

ThU name is said to have been given to the collective logical 
treatises by Andronicus, to indicate that they were not a part of 
philosophy, being neither ** practical,” **productive,” nor **8peoulative,’* 
but that they oontained the organ or instrument of philosophy, in the 
theory of reasoning. Aristotle himself uses the phrase about Dialectic, 
— od puxpbr Spyaror wpbi yrSSrtr, Topics, viiL 14, 8. See Qrote, 
vol. i. p. 78, and Brandis, Scholia, p. 140, a. 47, p. 250, a. 48, 

During the 0th, 10th, and llth penturies, a war was fhriously 
waged between Peripatetics and Platoifiits, t.e,, between Nominalists 
and Realiats. But all thU time the Peripatsitie library of Western 
Europe seems to have been restricted to Latin ti|iislation8 (by Boethins) 
of the Oategoriss and Interpretations, together with a Latin tranaUtion 
of Porphyry’s Introduction to the OUegories, The whole question of 
Nominalism and Bealism was started by Porphyry'a IntroductUm, See 
HanrUm, Uistoire de la Pkiloscphie scolasUque, ^ ed^ i. (Puis, 1874). 

“ Oaidg,, v. 1. 

^ Mcteg^ vL 7, 4 ; 11, 18, kc. 
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latter tliat of realism. If Aristotle wrote the CaUgwriu 
long prior to the Metapkyiia (which, if he wrote the book 
at all, he must have done), then we must suppose that at 
the outset of his independent career as a phUosopher he 
began with an extreme reaction against the realism of Plato, 
and that in later life he returned from this to approxima- 
tion towards Plato’s views. The other hypothesis possible 
is, that a bias towards physical research and experiment 
and the collection of facts naturally led the Peripatetic 
school in the direction of nominalism, till at last some 
member of that school gave expression to this tendency by 
writing this little treatise called the CaUgoriea^ derived, 
indeed, mainly from Aristotle’s doctrines and teaching, but 
laying it down far more dogmatically than he would have 
done that the concrete individual is the unit of knowledge.^ 
Considerations of style are insufficient to enable us to pro- 
nounce in favour of one hypothesis or the other. For the 
school of Aristotle copied, and obtained a close resemblance 
to, their master’s style. But whether this treatise was 
written by Aristotle or not, it has had a great influence. 
It led the world not only to think that Aristotle was a 
decided nominalist, but also that he classified existence 
under ten ** categories” or mmma genera. But this doctrine 
would hardly have been gathered from the undoubted 
writings of Aristotle. In his logical researches he natur- 
ally much busied himself with the different relations which 
the predicate of a sentence can bear to the subject. And 
in the earliest of his extant works {Topice^ i. 9), he 
enumerates the classes of predications ” (ra ykvt) rC^v 
Karrjyopiuv) as ten, ^ and gives the same list as that given 
in the Categories ; but the object of this enumeration is 
merely logical, in order to show what must be meant by 
the word “ same ” when it is predicated of any subject. 
Elsewhere, Aristotle does not adhere to the number ten ; 
he mentions^ in one place eight, in another six, in anotlier 
five, in another four, and very often three, Kari^yoptat, or 
modes of predication. There is no trace of his mapping 
out to himself the “Cosmos” under the divisions of ten or 
any other number of categoriea In DeAnifm, l li 7, he 
says that “ it will be necessary, in discussing the soul, to 
define which of the categories it Itelongs to, and again 
whether it is a potentiality or an actuality.” But, having 
said this, Aristotle does not further advert to the cate- 
gories, while he obtains his whole definition of the soul by 
considering it as an “actuality.” In fact, “Potentiality 
and Actuality,” or “Matter, Form, and Deprivation,” 
were the ontological “ categories ” of Aristotle, far rather 
than that logical list of ten kinds of predication, on which 
mediseval and modern thinkers have laid so much stress. 
That they have done so is perhaps mainly due to this little 
work called the Categories^ vrhich (whether it was an early 
production of Aristotle himself, or was the compilation of 
some peripatetic follower) has had undue prominence 
given to it in relation to Aristotle’s system. It has caused 
Aristotle to be misunderstood, severely criticised, and 
sneered at. At the same time it has given an impulse to 


^ In De An,, i. 1, 7, therein an apparent aaeertion of Norainalwm 
(r6 6^ iifioe rh xaStXov ifroi cv$4p iariy ^ ikrrepoif), bnt TorNtrik 
points out (Ar. JJe An,, p. 113) that Aristotle is here referring to tite 
views of others, not stating liis own. 

^ Snbstanoe, quantity, quality, relation, place, time, posture (/cer<r^a(), 
habit (or dress, action, passion. Such a list would form a 

strange classification of all thin^ in the nniverse. Some of thesa 
categories have an easily traceable affinity with the parts of speed), 
thus showing the relation between logic and grammar. But this is 
not their only source. As the individual man may sometimes be the 
subject of predication, his ** dress’* and ^posture'* were admitteii 
among the classes of categories, ffabit, from the Latinised form of 
survives in modem languages, e,g., to be ** habited** is to be 
dieas^, a lady’s riding-*^ habit,'* luxbU (in Frettch)s:a coat 
* See Bonita’s Index to Aristotle, in the Berlin edition (1870), euh 
90€e earqyofioi, where the relcrefices m given. 
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philofiophera, from the Stoics^ to Kant and J. S. Mill, to 
endeavour to frame an ultimate classification of all that 
exists or can be thought 

The treatise On InUrpreioAum (t.e., the expression of 
the thoughts in language) was pronounced spurious by 
Andronicus Hhodius. This we learn from some interesting 
discussions given by Brandis in his Scholia to Aristotle, p. 
97, The opposite view seems to have been taken by Am- 
monius, Alexander of Aphrodisias, and Boethius. The 
arguments, however, both pro and con are inconclusive. 
Whether this treatise was by Aristotle or not, it contains a 
very full statement of the Perijtatctic logic, so far as 
the Proposition, with its various characteristics, is con- 
cerned. It quotes the treatise On Sml, ^ and, therefore, was 
written later than Aristotle’s undoubted logical works, 
more probably by one of his school than by himself. It 
is the sourc^e of much of the matter of the^ elementary 
logic of modern times, and contains many distinctions, at 
one time novel, but essential to clearness of thought, — 
on Affirmation and Negation, the Different Ways in 
which the Negative Particle may bo used, Contrary and 
Contradictory Opi>oBition, the Truth or Falsehood of IVo- 
positions, Modality of Assertiori, d'c. C rote’s*’ account of 
the contents of this work has opened it for the English 
reader. 

We now come to the undoubted works of Aristotle. 
These, as Injfore said, were probably all actually written 
during his last thirteen years, but they must have, to a 
great extent, been prei)ared during the previous course of 
his life, during which he had thought out the divisions, the 
method, and the terminology of philosophy and science. 
The order of composition of those works, so far as it can be 
I determined at all, must be determined by internal evidence. 
This internal evidence does not consist merely in references 
from one book to another (for these are not always re- 
liable — in some coses they are almost certainly interj»olated), 
but still more in comjiarison of the tliought in different 
books, and the various degrees of maturity exhibited by tlie 
some conception occurring in different lKK)ks. For instance, 
in the first chapter of the Analytics the Tirftics are referred 
to ; therefore, either the Topics were written first, or else 
this reference is spurious. But the doctrine of the syllogism 
is worked out wuth far more precision in the Analytics 
than in the Topics^ therefore the former hypothesis must 
be accepted. A similar combination of verbal and real 
internal evidence would seem to show’' that the Tofacs 
(with the excej>tion of the eighth book) were first written 
of all the extant works of Aristotle, next the Analytics 
{Prior and Posterior)^ next the eighth book of the Topics^ 
next the Rhetoric, and then the Sojihisticnl Refutations ; 
and the same canon of criticism would lead us to believe 
that Aristotle next in order wrote the Nkoniachean Ethics, 
and then (|>erhaijs after an interval) the Politics and the 
treatise on Poetry, The aliove order of books may be 
considered as established with tolerable certainty. But the 
reasons seem rather far fetched which induce Valentine 
Rose® to lay down that Aristotle, in bis 55th year, com- 
menced a second series of writings with the Physical 
Lectures, which were followed by the works On the. Heavens, 
On Generation and Destructum, and the Meteorologies ; and 
afterwards a third series, with the Reeearchesahout Animals, 
followed by the work On Soul, and his other psycholo- 


* Grot«*tf Aristotle, vol. i. p. 144. TrendfleuLurg, Kalegtritn^ 
Wire. 

^ Jh Interpret., I 8. 

• At„ vol. i. pp. 155*199. 

^ See ArietotU on FaUadte; or, the Sophistici Elenchi, with a 
Transhition and Notes, by £. Poste (Lotidoo, 1S06), pag« 108, note 4. 

■ Ariel. PeeudepigTaph. y. Z \ ef, IH Ar. Lib. Ord. et Auct., p. 
204, sqq. 
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gical and physiological writings. Granting that the work 
On Soul was written later than most of the other works 
of Aristotle, it seems to us safest to say that, in all proba- 
bility, many of his works were simultaneously “on the 
stocks ” up to the time of his death, and this makes their 
precise order difficult to assign. 

We shall now proceed briefly to indicate, we cannot attempt 
more, the loading features of the contents of Aristotle^s un- 
doubted works, as they have come down to us. The books of 
the Organon (see note 10, p. 514) form together a connected 
whole. Of these the 7 appear to have been written first, 
but the sequence of thought between the books is that the 
Prior Analytics stand first, as containing the theory of the 
syllogism, a necessary preliminary to reasoning of all kinds ; 
and then growing out of this root we have two divergent 
treatises : the Posterior Analytics, on demonstrative reason- 
ing, or the logic of science ; and the Topics, on dialectic, 
or the art of discussing subjects in which demonstration is 
impossible. For the details contained in these treatises we 
must refer the reader to Grote^s (see note 3, p. 51 1 ) generally^ 
excellent account. The matter of the Prior Analytws has 
become the common property of all modern books on logic. 
And scarcely anything ^ has had to be detracted from or 
added to what Aristotle wrote upon the syllogism. His 
was the proud distinction of having discovered and fully 
drawn out the laws under which the mind acts in deductive 
reasoning. That in deduction the mind proceeds from some 
universal proposition, and how it proceeds — these were the 
first things which Aristotle had to tell the world. The 
modern attempts to impugn these principles, and to show 
that the mind does not reason from universals, are a failure. 
They confuse inductive with deductive reasoning, and 
ignore both the case of a science like geometry, w’hich is 
all deduction, and also the numerous cases where the mind, 
having unduly assumed a universal principle, rests in it 
afterwards and makes deductive applications of it. Grant- 
ing that there is such a thing as deductive reasoning (and 
surely life is full of it), it is a great matter to have the 
laws of this so clearly ascertained, that about the process 
itself there can no longer be doubt, and any flaw in the 
process can instantly be detected. This was the service 
that Aristotle rendered in drawing out the laws of the 
syllogism. Men, of course, reasoned deductively by means 
of “ the syllogism ” before Aristotle had appropriated this 
name ® to indicate the formula for deductive reasoning, and 
before he had discovered and stated the laws under which 
the mind acts in deductive reasoning. They did so, how- 
ever, unconsciously and by instinct, just as men wrote and 
talked grammatically before any idea of a science or an art 
of grammar existed. In Aristotle deductive reasoning 
became conscious of itself. Unfortunately for his reputa- 
tion, this merely preliminary part of his labours, in which 
the principles and rules of syllogistic inference were drawn 
out, occupied almost exclusively the minds of thinkers in 
the Middle Ages. The errors of modern Aristotelians were 
imputed to Aristotle, and hence arose the notion that Aris- 
totle explained nature by means of the syllogism. Nothing 
could be further from the truth ; Aristotle was not only 
one of the most inquiring and encyclopaedical, but also one of 
the most thoroughly sensible, of all writers, and no one 
would have repudiated more strongly than himself the idea 
that the formula of the syllogism can be used to teat or 

^ See some criticisms upon Grote’s account of the Orgawm, Edin- 
burgh Jtetneuf, No, 278, pp. 646-9. 

* ** Both Kant and Hegel acknowledge that from the time of Aristotle 
to their own age, logic had made no ])rogress ” (Stahr, in Smith's Piet, 
qf Oruk and Roman Biography), The fourth figure was added to the 
•yllogiam (uselessly) ; and Sir W. Hamilton introduced the quantifica- 
tion of the predicate. VkiA tout, 

• In Plato avXKorfWijM meant a “computation” generally. By 

A. MMudAl and taGhnlGal meaninu was ffiven to the word. 
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explain anything beyond the process of reasoning from 
certain premisses possessed or assumed, and he is never 
tired of telling us that the only means of obtaining premisses 
is by experience and observation of facts. While discussing 
the syllogism itself, he says,^ — “ This is the case in astro- 
nomy, which ip based on the observation of astronomical 
phenomena, and it is the case with every branch of science 
or art When the facts in each branch are brought toge- 
ther, it will be the province of the logician to set out the 
demonstrations in a manner clear and fit for use.’’ It is 
true that Aristotle did nothing towards the logic of Induc- 
tion, that is to say, towards elucidating the methods by 
which the mind legitimately arrives at general facts or laws 
of nature. This was left to be worked out by the moderns, 
by Galileo, and Bacon, and Whewell, and J. S. Mill. Aris- 
totle, indeed, made a cursory attempt ® to put the inductive 
process into syllogistic form, thus : — “ A, B, and C draw 
iron ; A, B, and C are (or represent) all magnets ; therefore 
all magnets draw iron.” It is clear that this syllogism 
does not explain the inductive process, it only records in 
the minor premiss a previous induction. The real question 
is, do A, B, and C here properly represent all magnets ? 
To answer this, verification would be required. The syllo- 
gism, then, does not explain the inductive process, but only 
calls attention to what is implied in it. Leaving unat- 
tempted the question how the minor premiss in the 
Inductive syllogism is to be obtained, and how tested, — 
what Aristotle really works out is the logic of Deductive 
Science (in the Post. Analytics) and the logic of Deductive 
Probability (in the Topki), Under the former head he 
draws the ideal of a perfect science, and recounts the con- 
ditions necessary to its existence. Interesting discussions^ 
are introduced by him on Causation, Hypotheses, Axioms, 
Ultimate Laws, Definition, and the Apprehension of Pri- 
mary Truths. In all this there is little which might not 
be accepted by a man of science of the present day. The 
Topics, on the other hand, treat of a subject which pos- 
sesses rather an antiquarian than a living interest, 
namely, the conduct and regulation of Dialectic as practised 
in Athenian society. 

In the Middle Ages men made a business^ of propounding, 
attacking, and defending theses, but this was a lame imita- 
tion of the spontaneous disputations of lively Athens, and 
from its utter profitlessness has long fallen into desuetude. 
The Dialogues of Plato may serve to give us an idea of a 
society possessed with an insatiate appetite for discussion 
and controversy, and always delighted to take part in, or 
assist at, an intellectual game or fencing match between 
two opponents. And it is the object of the Topics of 
Aristotle to lay down the rules for the game of Dialectic, 
and to establish it as a highly salubrious and necessary 
intellectual art. Dialectic, properly speaking, is discussion 
with a view to probable truth, and so far is worthy of the 
attention of a philosopher. But it may easily emerge into 
Eristic, which is discussion with a view to victory. Even 
under this aspect Aristotle does not think it ought to be 
neglected. Drawing on his vast and methodised observation 
of life, he gives rules and hints for the conduct of Eristic. 
The name Topics means “ On Common-places ; ” the chief 
contents of this treatise consist of “heads” useful in 
arguing for or against a proposition. All this is wearisome 
to read in eight books. Much more readable are the 
Sophistical Refutations, which form a conclusion to the 


^ Analyi, Prior,, 1. 80, 8. 

^ Ibid,, ii. 28, 2-4. See a criticisin on this in Profoesor Bain’s 
Inductive Logic (London, 1870), chap. L | 2. 

* See The Lo^ of Scionoei a TraneUxtion of the Poet, Awdyt, of 
Aristotle, with Rotes and Introduction, by E. Poste (Oxford, 1850). 

^ See, e,g,, the achievements, in this way, attributed to “The 

Aiimirft.'hlA Oriohtnn.” nn lute ss Ahmit 1680 A.n. 
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TapicB. The intellectual tendencies of Athenian society 
had given scope to a class, which gradually arose, of profes- 
sional and paid disputants, or professors and teachers of 
the art of controversy. This professional class, under the 
name Sophists,” got a bad name in antiquity,^ and 
Aristotle treats them disparagmgly as mere charlatans. 
Thus, while Eristic is arguing for victory, he describes 
Sophistry as arguing for gain. The Sophist, according to 
Aristotle, tried to refute by means of fallacy, in order that 
he might be thought clever, and so get pupils and make 
money. Aristotle collects, classifies, and exposes these 
fallacious refutations ; and so exhaustive is he in one short 
book, that the human mind has hardly invented any falla- 
cious argument since which may not be brought under 
some he^ of the Sophistical Refutations. The theory of 
fallacy was a proper wind up to the Organon^ as containing 
the theory of reasoning in all its branches. Aristotle con- 
cludes this part of his system with words full of a just 
pride in his achievements. It is almost^ the only place in 
his writings in which any reference to his own personality 
con bo traced. He says,® “In regard to the process of syllo- 
gising I found positively nothing said before me ; I had to 
work it out for myself by long and laborious research.” 

Oreece at this time was full of Dialectic and Rhetoric, 
and the two were closely connected; and it was quite 
natural for Aristotle (whose aim was to take up and carry 
out to perfection all that the intellect of his countrymen 
had assayed), next in order after Logic and Dialectic, to 
deal with Rhetoric. We have already seen (p. 515) that 
he probably wrote his Rhetoric immediately after the main 
books of the Orgamm, but before ihA Sophistical Refutatiom. 
But a distinction must here be added, for it seems pretty 
plain that, after he had written the two first books of bis 
Rhet(ync, there was an interval, and that he did not add on 
the third book^ for some time afterwards. Many treatises 
on the same subject had previously been composed, an 
account of which has been given by Spengel in his 
Artium ScriptoreSy^ or Writers of Arts of Rhetoric^ a 
work professing to replace, as far as might be, the lost 
book called '2vvaywy^ TexvSv, attributed, rightly or 
wrongly, to Aristotle. It is a curious fact that one of 
these earlier systems of Rhetoric has been preserved for us 
among the works of Aristotle, having been long attributed 
to him on account of a spurious letter prefixed to it, and 
purportiiig to be from Aristotle to his former pupil, Alex- 
ander the Great, Hence the treatise got its name of 
Rhetoric, addressed to Alexander. But the investigations 
of scholars ® show conclusively that this work could not 
have been written by Aristotle, that with great proba- 
bility it may be attributed to Anaximenes, the historian 
and rhetorician, and that it was written between 340 and 
330 B.C., only a few years before the composition of Aris- 

^ A controversy on'tbe justice of the reproaches of Xenophon, Plato, 
Aristotle, Ac., against the Sophists, was initiated by Grote in vol. viii. 
of his Sfiatory of Greece^ and continued in his subsequent works on 
Plato and Aiistotle. On the other side, see Prof. Jowett*s Dialogues 
of Plalo translaJted (vol. iii p. 449, sqq.) 

* Another exception is in Eth. Nic, i. 6, where he refers to the fact 
of Plato having b^n his friend. 

* Mr Poste, in his Aristotle on Fallacies, p. 96, translates the words, 
wept ToO avWayl^eaOtu, as if they meant “on dialectic” generaUy. 
But the general opinion is, that Aristotle was here referring to his 
having worked out the forms of the syllogism. 

^ &ok iii. opens with the same words with which book ii. had 
concluded. This looks as if Aristotle had returned to the subject after 
an interval, having foxgotten the exact form of what he had before 
written. This book (c. i. § 10) quotes the treatise On Poetry, which 
must have been written in the meantime. 

” L. Spengel, livpaytay^ rext^Qy, sive Artitm Seriptores, Ac. (Stutt- 
gart, 1828). 

® See An Introduetum to Aristotle's Rhetoric, by E. M. Cope, Ac. 
(Lond(», 1867), pp. 401-414, where the evidence on this point is briefly 
summed up. 
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toilers treatise. The work itself is representative of the 
school of the Sophistical Rhetoricians, and abounds in those 
tricks of procedure ^ which gained their bad name for the 
Sophists, and which drew forth the reprobation both of 
Plato and Aristotle. Plato,® indeed, identified rhetoric 
with trickery, and refused to countenance the study of it. 
Aristotle, who often exhibits less moral earnestness, but 
greater intellectual breadth than Plato, thought it necessary 
that this, like other intellectual fields, should be exploited. 
He thought,® amongst other reasons, that unless this were 
done, truth and justice would sometimes be left deprived 
of proper representation and support. He repudiates the 
practice of the earlier rhetoricians, who had based their 
“ Arts ” entirely on appeals to the passions ; and in a large 
and manly way he proceeds to develop all the various 
points which an orator must keep in view, and to indicate 
all the kinds of knowledge which he must acquire in order 
to be master of his profession. In so doing, Aristotle has 
displayed his extraordinary power of exhausting any sub- 
ject to which he gave his mind. Hardly anything of 
importance on the subject of Rhetoric has been added to 
what he wrote. Take the most powerful and subtle speci- 
mens of modern oratory, — for instance, Shakspeare’s speech 
of Mark Antony over the body of Ccesar, — and you will 
find the rationale of every telling point set forth by 
anticipation in the Rhetoric of Aristotle. His work con- 
tains some few Greek technicalities, — for instance, the 
doctrine of the Enthymeme,^® or rhetorical syllogism, — on 
the precise nature of which commentators are not agreed. 
But the main bulk of the treatise consists of a rich collec' 
tion of remarks on human nature and life, applicable to all 
periods. In the wisdom and knowledge of the world which 
it exhibits, Aristotle’s Rhetoric might be compared with the 
Essays of Lord Bacon. . And it might be compared with 
them also in this respect, that a bad and Machiavelian use 
might certainly be made of some of the suggestions which 
it contains, though Aristotle professes only to give them to 
be employed in the interest of truth and justice. The third 
book, on Style, is excellent so far as it goes, but it is less 
exhaustive and universally applicable than the former 
books, which treat of the matter of speeches. 

Rhetoric was said by Aristotle to be allied, on the one 
hand to Dialectic, on the other hand to Ethics; and, accord- 
ingly, he seems to have gone next to the exploration of the 
latter subject. At all events he wrote the Niconiachean 
Ethics later than the Rhetoric. When we compare the two 
treatises together we are struck with the growth of mind 
which has taken place between them. The Rhetoric is full 
of ethical definitions of happiness, pleasure, virtue, friend- 
ship, and the like. But in the Ethics these are all 
remodelled, and made far deeper and more exact. 

The Aficormchean Ethics was, perhaps, the first of Aris- 
totle’s extant works which entered upon the matter of know- 
ledge, as distinct from the theory of the reasonings by which 
knowledge is obtained, and from the theory of the state- 
ment by which knowledge may be best set forth. The 
moral system herein contained differs from the ethics of 
Plato, first, in its more accurate psychological analysis, in 
distinguishing the will from the intellect, and in making 
virtue to consist in a formed state of the will, rather than 

^ Ib., p. 467, sqq. 

® OorgicLS, p. 466, Ac. 

» Rhet., i. 1, 12. 

The Shithymeme is a rhetorical (i.e., non-demonstrative) syllogism. 
Its premisses are “signs” and “pro^bilities.” Its province is to show 
likelihood, not certainty. The question with scholars is, whether it 
is essential to the Enthymeme that one of its premisses should be left 
unexpressed. See Sir W. Hamilton, Lectures on Logic, vol. i. p. 886, 
sqq.! Mr Cope’s hUroduction, p. 103, sqq . ; and Grote’s Ar., vol. i. p. 
291, sqq, 

w RhU., i 2, 7. 
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in wise insight ; secondly ^ in being disconnected from any 
assumption, or theory, of the immortality of the soul, — from 
all that we should call ** Faith.” Whether or not Arktotle 
denied a future life is another question to be considered 
later. But at all events he constructed ethics independently 
of such a doctrine. On the other hand, his system differs 
from the modern point of view, in that he asks, not, 
What is right ? what is our duty ? or what is the ground 
of moral obligation? but, What is the chief good for 
man ? In order to answer this question, he calls in the aid 
of his metaphysical forms of thought,^ such as the 
doctrine of the Four Causes, and of Actuality and Poten- 
tiality. From these he deduces that the chief good for 
man must consist in something which is an End in itself, 
and that it must be found in the actuality of the human 
powers. It is a weak point in the system that, instead of 
at once recognising the law of moral obligation as the 
deepest thing in man, it introduces ^ the idea of virtue and 
morality in a dry logical way, saying that the chief good 
for man must be the actuality of his powers^ accor^g to 
their own proper law of excellence {Kara r^v ot/cctav dperrjv). 
Ha\ing in this colourless and neutral way brought in the 
term ape-n) « excellence or virtue, Aristotle divides it, in 
relation to man, into moral and intellectual. The part of 
his work which treated of intellectual excellence is lost, or 
was left unwritten. His discussion on moral excellence 
or virtue is full of interest. Its salient points are — 'firsts the 
doctrine of the formation of habits or states of mind ; 
Hcond^ the doctrine of “ the moan,” as the essential deter- 
minator of virtue ; thirds a brilliant analysis of the qualities 
and characters which were reckoned either as cardinal or 
secondary virtues in Greece. On Aristotle^s doctrine of 
“ the mean ” a word must be said. Objection has been 
made to it in modern times, on the ground that it sets up 
a merely quantitative difference between virtue and vice. 
But Aristotle's point of view was thoroughly Greek, it was 
based on the analogy of Art. When we speak of actions 
being ‘‘right” or “wrong” the Greeks spoke of them as 
being “ beautiful ” (^aAd) or “ ugly ” (ala-xpd). In all Greek 
art and literature the great aim was to avoid the “too 
much” and the “too little,” and in this way to attain I 
perfection. Aristotle only followed Greek feeling, and the | 
lead of Plato, 3 in applying the same idea to morals. It i 
might, indeed, be urged that this idea of “the mean,” of I 
“ neither too much nor too little,” is a negative and merely 
regulative conception, and that it does not suffice to 
explain the moral beauty of the phenomena which Aristotle 
had in view. For instance, he describes the brave man ^ 
consciously meeting death for a worthy object, and con- 
sciously sacrificing life and happiness, and much that 
he holds dear, because he feels that it is “beautiful ” to do 
so. But, so far as we can learn from Aristotle, the 
“ beauty '' here consists in exhibiting neither too much nor 
too little boldness, but the exact mean. In this there is 
obviously something inadequate ; but the fault seems to lie, 
not so much in laying down “ the mean ” as’ the law of 
beauty, but rather in not going beyond the identification 
of the morally admirable wuth the beautiful. This leaves 
each moral action, or course of conduct, to be judged of as 
a work of art. The proportions in each case are relative, 
but he who can judge aright will feel the harmony or 
otherwise of the details. With this artistic and somewhat 
superficial conception of morality, Aristotle is, in his own 
way, an intuitionist. He thinks ^ that we have a sense 


^ See Orsnt'e JSthicSf vnl. i. essay 4. 

* Eth. Xic., i. 7, 15. 

* Plato’s term for the law of the beautiful was perpt6Ti;y. See 
PkUdm^ pp. 25-27, and Grant’s Ethics, essay 4. 

* Eth. yic^Ml9, i. 

* See Politics. L 2. 12. 


(aUrdrjiarii) for moral beauty, but that this sense exists in 
perfection in the wise man (4>p6vifjLoi)^ to whom in all cases 
must be the ultimate appeal. 

But the whole question of man’s moral nature is really 
subsidiary in the Ethics of Aristotle. His question is, 
What is the chief good for man ? and the answer to this 
question is. It must consist in the evocation and actuality 
of man’s highest faculty, namely, the Reason. Thus, the 
highest happiness is to be found in contemplation and 
I speculative thought; thejoys of the philosopher are beyond 
compare. A satisfaction of an inferior kind is to be found 
in the exercise of the moral virtuea. Such is, in brief, 
the view which Aristotle gives of human life. He excludes 
religion from his consideration of the subject, though his 
disciple, Eudemus,^ in restating his conclusions, tries to 
intrcduce it. The same question, What is the mmmwin 
honvm for man ? has been answered in somewhat similar 
terms, in modern times, by Spinoza.^ 

The concluding paragraphs of the Nicomadhean Ethics 
form the prelude and introduction to the Politics of Aris- 
totle. Neither virtue nor happiness,® he says, can be 
attained by the individual separately. Moral development 
and the realisation of our powers (ivipyeta) require as 
external conditions a settled community, social habits, the 
restraint and protection of laws, and a wisely-regulated 
system of public education. Man is by nature a political 
creature; he cannot isolate himself without becoming 
cither less or more than man 6r)piov fj fieog). Thus the 
state is a prime necessity to man, and, indeed, the state 
is prior in idea to the individual, that is to say, the normal 
conception of man is of man in a state of civilisation, and 
this implies beforehand the conception of a state. On these 
grounds Aristotle went on from his Ethics to the composi- 
tion of his Politics. Some little time,® however, may have 
elapsed between the two works. This is suggested by the 
mature and free handling given to ethical questions when 
they occur in the Politics. Aristotle, with his usual ten- 
dency to seek a solid basis of experiences for his theories, 
may, in this interval, have been engaged in making that 
remarkable collection called the Constitutions (noAiretai), 
which, according to Diogenes Laertius (v. 27), contained a 
description and history of the constitutions, manners, and 
usages of 158 states, and of which numerous fragments^® 
remain. However this may be, the Politics^ as we possess 
them, are full of learning and information. After a 
preliminary dissertation on the family as a unit in the state, 
they give a critical history of previous philosophical 
theories of politics, and an examination of some of the 
chief existing constitutional systems, before proceeding to 
the statement of Aristotle’s own view. The treatise is 
unfinished ; in Bekker’s edition it breaks off in the middle 
of Aristotle’s theory of education (book viii.) Some have 
thought that this unfinished book was put last by some 
editor because it was unfinished, but that it originally stood 
earlier in the treatise, and that the commonly received 
order of the books should be transposed as follows : — i. ii. 
iii, vii. viiL iv, vi, v. It is forcibly argued that a better 

^ See Fritzschiui, Mudmi Rkodii Mhica (Ratisboti, 1851), p. 40, 
note, p. 261, note ; and Grant’s Ethics, essay 1. 

^ De InUlUctuB Emendatione, ii. 18, 14. The highest good (says 
Spinoza) is to arrive at a state consisting in knowledge of the union 
which the mind has with the whole of nature, and to 1^ able to enjoy 
that state in common with other individuals. 

• Eth. Etc., X. 10, 8-28 ; Pol., i. 2, 8, 9. 

® Spengel thinks that “the Politics were written long after ^ 
Ethics.** r, , 

These, as collected and annotated by^^^.^MTerffnajMi^a^^ in 
Bekker’s Oxford edition of Aristotle. 

See M. Barth41emy St Hilaire’s Politique ct Aristotle (Paris, 1687) ; 
Spengel, **T7eber die Pol. des Ar.” {Abhand. der Bayeriseh. Akad., 
1840) ; Nicket, De Arist, Polit. Lib. (Bonn, 1651) ; and Mr Congreve’s 
Pd, of Ar. (London. 1865. 18741. 
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logical order for the subject matter of the entire treatise 
is thus provided ; book i. being preliminary on the family, 
book iL being critical of previous theories and existing 
constitutions, books iiL vii viii. giving Aristotle’s own con< 
ception of an ideal state (unfortunately not concluded in 
the most interesting part of all), books iv. vi. v. forming 
a return from tbe ideal point of view to practical states- 
manship, and suggesting remedies for the different evils 
apparent in the actual Governments of Greece. Suffice it, 
however, to say that the Politics of Aristotle have come 
down to us in a fragmentary condition, not carrying out 
all that their author had* intended, and probably never 
having received his last hand. The contents of this work 
are interesting, first, from an antiquarian point of view, as 
throwing a fiood of light on Grecian history; secondly, 
from the knowledge of human nature and the wise remarks 
applicable to all times with which they abound. On the 
other hand, Aristotle’s considerations are too much confined 
to Greek states, that is, to states on an extremely small 
scale, to allow of his political theories being very useful in 
modern times. Owing to this his Politics have been com- 
paratively little studi^. It is said^ that in the Italian 
republics, from their resemblance to the Greek states, 
more attention than elsewhere was paid to this treatise. 
Aristotle had no political ties ; he lived at Athens as a 
metic, or foreigner, without the rights or duties of a 
citizen, and thus he was in a position to write, vdth the 
utmost impartiality, of political questions. But his states- 
manship does not appear to have extended to what we 
should call the “balance of power,” by which national 
existence might be preserved and guaranteed. He limited 
his view to the well-being of each little state vdthin itself, 
though he probably would not have objected to, and perhaps 
even contemplated, the hegemony of Macedonia, provided 
that under this each Greek city were left to carry on its 
own civic life. 

His ideal state contrasts favourably, from a scientific 
point of view, with that of Plato. For while giving, as we 
have seen above, great and predominant weight to the idea 
of the state, he refuses to allow the individual and the 
family to be absorbed by the state. He thus resists all 
approaches to that communism ^ which was carried to so 
great extravagance in the Republic of Plato. The form of 
government which, ideally speaking, he prefers, is a wise 
monarchy or aristocracy, — some government, in short, in 
which neither wealth nor numbers shall be permitted to 
determine everything. In some points it must be confessed 
that he exhibits a narrow and conservative spirit, and a 
belief in the divine right of things as they are, which puts 
him at a disadvantage in comparison either with Plato or 
with modern views. Thus, despite counter opinions in his 
own day, he maintains the institution of slavery as based 
on nature, and even lays it down^ that it is justifiable to 
make war upon and reduce to slavery those races who were 
evidently intended by nature to be subject. In accordance 
*with his physiological system, he treats woman* as stunted 
man, fixed by nature in a position of inferiority; and, 
therefore, he resists Plato’s proposals for the emancipation 
and improved education of women. And by a third mis- 
application of his favourite conception of “nature,” he 
denounces interest^ as unnatural, money being a mere 
instrument of exchange, whereas interest unnaturally 
increases it. These specimens of backwardness of thought 
all occur in the first l^k of the Politics, and may serve to 


^ Bee Mr Congreve, PoL Ar., introduction, p. zziiL 

* P6L, ii. 1, 8 ; 6, 28. 

» Pol,, L 8, 12. 

* Po^., i. 18, 7-11* Clf, A celebrated passage on the cbaracteristios 
of females, Hi$L Anmal,^ ix. 1. 

* PoL, L 10, 4. 
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show how much “Truth is the daughter of Time,” and 
into what weaknesses the strongest individual minds may 
fall on questions not yet sufficiently ventilated and sifted 
by time. From his unfinished theory of education* in the 
eighth book of the Politics, Aristotle was led on to the 
composition of his work On Poetry, This also is a frag- 
ment, and while promising ^ to treat of tragedy, comedy, 
and epic poetry, it treats only of tragedy, adding a few 
brief remarks on epic poetry, and omitting com^y alto- 
gether. Aristotle, when he wrote it, had not yet written 
the third book of his Rhetoric,^ and he had not yet got the 
division of the two subjects clear in his mind ; for he intro- 
duces into his fragment On Poetry observations on style, 
and even on grammar, which would have been more appro- 
priate elsewhere. 

His account of tragedy is a profound piece of essthetic 
philosophy. By implication he defends tragedy against 
Plato, who had wished to banish the drama from his 
ideal republic, as tending to make men unmanly. In 
his celebrated definition of tragedy,* Aristotle says that, 
“ by pity and fear, it effects the purification of such feel- 
ings.” On the exact meaning of these terms a lively 
discussion has taken place in Germany. The question 
is, whether “purification” (Ka^a/so-ts) has a moral signi- 
ficance, such as was associated with the term in the Greek 
“ mysteries,” or whether it is a })urely medical metaphor, 
and means simply “ purging.” In the Politics (viiL 7, 3) 
Aristotle has used the same term (KdOaparts) in reference to 
the effect of certain kinds of music, and had promised to 
give a fuller explanation of it in his treatise On Poetry ; 
but this promise is unfulfilled, and we have rather to go 
back to the Politics^^ as affording most light on the subject. 
The result of the discussion seems to be that xa^a/xrt^ is a 
medical term, and that Aristotle’s meaning is that tragedy, 
by causing the feelings of pity and fear to “operate” 
pleasurably, relieves^* the moral nature of a certain burden. 
We must regret, however, that the fuller disquisition on 
this subject, which he had promised, has not been given. 
Much stress has been laid, especially by the French, on 
“ the unities ” of the drama, as supposed to be prescribed 
by Aristotle On Poetry, But in reality he attaches no 
importance to the external “ unities ” of time and place. 
In enumerating the differences between tragedy and epic 
poetry, he says,^* that “the one generally tries to limit its 
action to a period of twenty-four hours, or not much to 
exceed that, while the other is unlimited in point of time.” 
But he does not lay down this as a law for tragedy. The 
peciiliarity of the Greek drama, in which a chorus remained 
constantly present and the curtain never fell, almost neces- 
sitated “the unities,” but Aristotle only concerns him- 
self with internal unity, which he says that tragedy must 
have in common with every other work of art,^* and 
which consists in making every part bear an organic rela- 
tion to the whole, so that no part could be altered or 
omitted without the whole suffering. This principle, much 
more valuable than that of “the unities,” is habitually 

* See an intereating summary of Aristotle's views on this subject, 
NcUicnal Education in Ortcu^ in the Oh Centwry B.C., by A. S. Wilkins, 
(London, 1873), pp. 186-167. 

’ Poet,, vi, 1. 

* See note 4, p. 517. 

® Poet,, vi 2. 

See Arietoteles Cher Kunat, hesonders aber TragCdie, von Dr J. H. 
Reinkens (Vienna, 1870), pp. 78^167, in which the controversy is 
summarised. 

Besides the passages above quoted, there is another place in the 
Pol, where the terms larpela and dror are used to express the relief 
of the passions procured by indulging them, Pol,, ii. 7, 11, 12. 

“ Pol,, vilL 7> 6, ira<r4 ylyewBai rira udBapeiv xal KOv^i’eaBai 

» Poet,, V. 8. 

w Poet,, viii. 4. 
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violated by all but the few first-rate works of fiction of the 
present day. 

The Rhetoric, the Nicomachean Ethke, the Politics, 
and the fragment On Poetry, make up the sum of 
Aristotle’s extant contributions to “ practical ” and “ pro- 
ductive ” philosophy. We have now to follow him into the 
“speculative” part of his system, consisting of a rich 
series of physical and physiological treatises. In this 
department the results arrived at 2200 years ago by Aris- 
totle come into sharp contrast with the achievements of 
modern science up to the present day. Those who enter 
upon the comparison are apt to run into one of two 
extremes,^ — either to pass undiscriminating eulogies on 
Aristotle, and to credit him with impossible anticipations 
of future discovery, or to treat him with undue disparage- 
ment, as utterly false in method and puerile in his views 
of nature. It is only owing to Aristotle’s real greatness 
that such a comparison could for a moment be m^e, — for 
what, comparatively speaking, could be expected of a philo- 
sophy 2000 years old in respect of the sciences of observa- 
tion and experiment, whose very essence consists in gradual 
advance from one new vantage point to another ? To do 
personal justice to Aristotle, wo must conceive, as a matter 
of fancy, what it would have been if he could have had 
one of the great modem discoveries imparted to him, — the 
Copernican system, or the law of gravitation, or the circula- 
tion of the blood, or the analyses of air and water, or the 
conservation of energy ; if he could have hod any modern 
instrument of observation, such as the telescope or micro- 
scope, or even the thermometer or barometer, placed in his 
hands. How swiftly would he have used such an advan- 
tage ! what new and ramifying deductions and inductions 
he would have made ! how radically he would have had 
modified many of his views ! But all this was, of course, 
impossible. Physical knowledge was in its infancy ; 
Aristotle could only start whore his predecessors left off ; he 
laid the foundation of many sciences, and wherever simple 
observation was adequate, — os, for instance, in politics and in 
some parts of natural history, — his achievements were com- 
j)lote and surprising. But for the greater realms of science 
he had no starting point and no appliances ; he could only 
slightly modify the almost childlike views of the Greeks, 
and rest content with such unverified hypotheses ^ as seemed 
to him best to cohere together, and to explain the nature 
of things. Thus, it is not to be wondered at that he con- 
sidered the earth to be stationary and the centre of the 
world, with the seven planets (including as such the sun 
and moon) moving round it in oblique courses to the left, 
while the outer heaven or sphere of the stars — composed 
not of perishable matter, but of divine ether — he thought 
to move from loft to right with perfect and regular motion 
returning on itself, deriving its motion from the encom- 
passing Godhead, — that essence which moves things, but 
is not moved itself. Such was, according to the belief of 
Aristotle, the framework of the universe ; and the order® 
of his physical treatises corresponds with the filling up of 
this framework. Of his method it may be said, in one 
word, that no one was ever more keen than he to make 
‘ fact ” (rb on) the basis of every theory. It is not to be 


* This subject may be etudie 1 in Mr Lewes’s Aristotle, a Chapter 
firm the History qf Science, referred to in note 5, p. 511. Mr Lewes 
quotes some of the principal eulogies upon Aristotle’s scientiho merits. 
He himself affords an instance of the opposite extreme, being in many 
points too hard u]K>n Aristotle. 

® There are some interesting remarks on the position of a Greek 
philosopher of the 4th century b.o. in relation to physical science, in 
Ftofessor Jowett’s Dialogues of PUUo, trandaied (Oxford, 1871), vol. ii. 
p. 508, sqq, in the introduction to the '^Timaeus.” 

® See Pr Leonhard Spengel’s paper on this subject, Ahhundlungen 
der PkUos.‘phil(jl, KUuse der Bayenschen Akademie, 5th vol. 2d 
div. p. 142 (Munich, 1849) 
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supposed for a moment that he attempted to explain nature 
by means of the syllogism. But, on the other hand, the 
art of experimenting, and the exact quantitative record of 
observations had not been developed. So Aristotle was 
often quite destitute of the appropriate “facts” for a 
particular inquiry, and sometimes deceived in the “ facts ” 
upon which he founded. And his training os a dialecti- 
cian was in some respects a disadvantage to him, as it led 
him to depend too much on the evidence of language in 
forming his theories of nature. 

The logical order of the physical treatises, and, probably 
to a great extent, the actual ord6r of their composition, is 
as follows ; — \st. The Physical Discourse, in eight books, 
forms an introduction to the entire subject It is, as Hegel 
called it, “ a Metaphysic of Physic.” It treats of the Prin- 
ciples of Existence, Matter and Form, Nature, Motion, 
Time, Space, the Unmoved First Mover, and the Ever- 
moved, t>., the sphere of the outer heaven. 2d, The 
treatise On the Heavens, in four books, naturally succeeds ; 
and Aristotle, thus beginning with the periphery and 
divinest part of tlie universe, descends gradually to the region 
of the material and perishable. In so doing it becomes 
necessary to him to consider the causes of those changes, — 
that passing into and out of existence, — ^which had no place 
in the higher region. Therefore, 3c?, the treatise On 
Generation and Destruction, in two books, gives us Aris- 
totle’s theory of the Hot and the Cold, and the Wet and 
the Dry, — pairs of opposites, the first pair active, and the 
second pair passive, which by their combinations and 
mutual workings produce the four elements (Hot and Dry =* 
Fire, Hot and Wet = Air, Cold and Dry = Earth, Cold 
and Wet « Water), and form the ground for all natural 
changes, ith, The Meteorologies, in three books, treat of the 
region of the planets, comets, and meteors, — a region ever 
full of change and alteration. The fourth book of this 
treatise does not logically belong to it, for in it Aristotle 
develops his theory of two exalations — the steamy or wet, 
and the smoky or dry — which, being imprisoned within the 
earth, produce, the former the metals, and the latter the 
rocks, and such other minerals as are incapable of being 
melted. This theory, which seems to be a dim fore- 
shadowing of the doctrine of crystallisation, takes us out of 
the mid-air below the surface of the earth. It is, therefore, 
out of place ; but almost everything in Aristotle must be 
looked upon as unfinished. Uh, The treatise On the Parts 
of Animals, in four books, leads the way to the investiga- 
tion of organic life. It contains Aristotle’s physiological 
distinction between homogeneous and unhomogeneous sub- 
stances {bfjLoiopep?) and dvopoiofiep?)), i,e,, tissues and organs. 
This distinction, which is recognised still as perfectly valid, 
gives a scale of ascension from the inorganic to the organic 
world. First, Heat and Cold, &c., form the simple ele- 
ments ; out of the elements are formed the homogeneous 
substances or tissues ; out of these are formed the organs, 
out of the organs the organised being. As a principle of 
method, Aristotle lays it down^ that all which is common 
to the various 8i)ecies of living beings should be discussed 
before entering upon their specific differences. Therefore, 
the treatise On Soul follows next in order, which, 
as Spengel observes (see note 3), is not to be regarded as 
a work on psychology in the modern sense, but as a physi- 
ological treatise on the soul or vital principle common to 
all living beings. And next follow, 7 th, the so-called Parva 
Haturalia, which form appendices to the three books On 
Soul, and treat physiologically of sense and sensation, 
youth and ag^ sl^p and waking, and other phajjamena 
attaching to life in general. 8th, The ^ort essay On 
Locomotion of Animals shows how various organs in the 


* De Part, Anim,, L 1, 4-7 
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TariooB creature are adapted by nature for this purpose. 
iihi ^e elaborate treatise, in five books, On Oeneration 
ofAnimaU^ works out this subject with astonishing fulness. 
And, 10^ the great work entitled Reaearehes about Ani- 
malSf in ten books, in which Aristotle exhibits an acquaint- 
ance, more or less intimate, with about 500 species,^ 
crowns the series of his physical writings, and certainly 
constitutes one of his greatest achievements. 

There were two other treatises which Aristotle bad 
proposed ^ to himself to write, as belonging to this irpay- 
pLaraia, or department, namely, one On the Physiology of 
Plants^ and one On Disease and llecUth^ so far as belongs 
to Physkal Philosophy. But neither of these intentions, 
so far as we know, was executed by him. 

Last of Aristotle’s extant and undoubted works, we have 
to deal with the Metaphysics. We cannot accept the 
opinion expressed by Valentine Hose ^ that this work was 
written before the Physical Discourse and the other kindred 
books which have just been enumerated. Doubtless many 
of the metaphysical conceptions were pretty complete in 
Aristotle’s head before he wrote on physics, but that is 
another question. The very name “ Metaphysics ” (see before, 
note 8, p. 514) embodies a strong tradition that the work 
to which it has been applied came after the physical 
works.” Secondly, There is another tradition ^ that this 
treatise was sent to Eudomus for revision, and that while 
Eudemus was suggesting some improvements in the arrange- 
ment, Aristotle died. Thirdly, there are four places ® in 
the physical writings which put off the discussion of certain 
questions as belonging to first philosophy,” just as in the 
Ethics ® other questions are put off as belonging to physics. 
Fourthly, The Metaphysics are quoted in no genuine work 
of Aristotle’s, but only in the book On the Motion of 
Animals,'^ now generally attributed to a later Peripatetic. 
Fifthly, The doctrine of causes seems to be handled in a 
more mature way in the Metaphysics than in the physical 
writings. Sixthly, In no less than twelve places® of the 
Metaphysics the physical treatises appear to be referred to. 
There is good ground, then, both external and internal, for 
believing that the Metaphysics were among the latest of 
Aristotle’s works, and they were certainly not finished by 
him. 

As the work stands in Bekker’s edition, it consists of 
thirteen books, exclusive of the brief fragment which suc- 
ceeds book i., and is marked as A EAATTON, or I. Minor. 
This fragment was attributed by ancient® tradition to 
Pasides, and is probably un- Aristotelian. It merely contains 


^ See Die ThieraHen dcs Arisiatdes^ von der Klouisen der Sdugeihiert^ 
VUgely ReptUien^ und Inssdtn^ von Carl J. Sundevall, Ueberaeteung 
ana dem Schwedlschen (Stockholm, 1868). Prof. Sundevall estimatoH 
the total number of mammals invested and described by Aristotle 
to have been about 70 ; of birds, 150 ; of reptiles, 20 ; and of 
fishes, 116 ; making alt^ther 856 species of vertebrate animals. 
Of the inve^brate classes, about 60 species of insects and arachnids 
seem to have been known to Aristotle ; some 24 crustaceans and 
annelids, and about 40 molluscs and radiates. See The Naiwrol His^ 
tory Review for 1864, page 494. 

* Dt SensUj iv. 14 ; De Gen. Animal., I 2, 1 ; DsLong. Vit., L 4, 
vi. 8. In Mist. Anim., v. 1, '4, &swep etprirai h rj Oewpl^ Ttpl 

0vrwr, etprrrai is probably a misreading for f/pi^ercu. 

* De Ar. Lib. Ord. et Anct., pp. 135-282. 

^ See Brandis, SchoL in Ariel., 519, b. 83. 

^ Quoted by ^nitz, Ar. Metaphyeka (Bonn, 1849), p. 4, 

* Eth. Nic., viiL 1, 7, &C. 

7 This little treatise bemrs all the marks of being a monograph in 
which the conclusions out of various parts of Aristotle’s physical, 
psychological, and metaphysical writings are amplified and brought 
together. B^e gives arguments to show that the physiology of this 
bewk, and of the treatise On Breath, belongs to a medical school 
(Prazagoras, Erasistratus, kc.) later than the time of Aristotle. He 
admits the De Motu Animal, to have been compiled by some very 
able Peripatetic, De Ar. lAb, Ord. et Auct., pp. 162-'174. 

® See Bonita, p. 6. 

* See Brandis, So^ m Arid,, p. 589, s, 41, 
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some very general remarks on the search for principles 
Book iv. is a sort of glossary of the various meanings in 
which certain philosophical (but not exclusively metaphysi- 
cal) words are used. It may have been jotted down by 
Aristotle himself, and have ^en found among his papers ; 
but it is only through injudicious editing that it can have 
been inserted in this work. Book x. is quite peculiar ; the 
first half of it (chapters 1-7) is a brief restatement (by 
Aristotle himself, as Bonitz thinks) of the conclusions of 
books ii. iii. v. ; the second half is an un- Aristotelian 
epitome of part of the Physical Discourse. Even making 
those deductions, the remainder of the work is not homo- 
geneous, but is resolvable into two separate treatises : the 
first being intended to set forth Aristotle’s system of meta- 
physic, and consisting of books i. ii. iii. v. vi. vii. viii., 
which give the history of former systems and the ground- 
work of his own. The second treatise is contained in book 
xi., which, after a short sketch of the nature of substance ^ 
in general, ends in a dissertation upon the nature of Ood. 
Books ix. (on Unity) and xii. xiii. (on the Pythagorean and 
Platonic systems of numbers and ideas), appear to have 
been intended for the first treatise, but they remain as 
mere materials for a magnum opus which was never 
achieved. We see, then, out of what dit^ecta membra the 
Metaphysics of Aristotle, as they stand in our editions, are 
composed. How far the making up of them into their 
present form is due to Eudemus and the earlier Peripa- 
tetics, how far to the editorial hand of Andronicus, we can- 
not tell. 

Among the many-sided merits of Aristotle must be 
mentioned the example set by him of making the histoiy of 
opinion on each subject the ])relude to a scientific considera- 
tion of the subject itself. In the first book of his MetOr 
physics he sketches the leading doctrines of his predecessors 
on the first principles of existence. He thus becomes the 
father of the history of philosophy, a study which has 
been taken up anew and much developed during the pre- 
sent century. His brief and masterly sketch is, however, 
open to the charge of not doing sufficient justice to the 
different points of view of former philosophers. And his 
polemic against Plato’s doctrine of Ideas, which is several 
times repeated^® in his extant writings, has the appearance 
of captiousnoBS, and of misrepresenting the^^ doctrine which 
it impugns. Aristotle himself never discarded idealism. 
He declared that universals, and the truths apprehensible 
by the highest reason, were “ by nature more known ” 
tl^n individual concrete phenomena, and the facts appre- 
hended by sense. But yet he had the strongest bias to- 
wards physical research and empirical observation. A 
modern physical philosopher might have been content to 
follow out his own special inquiries without seeking a 
general scheme for the universe. But Aristotle had to 
form a theory of the whole, leaving scope, afterwards, 
for the separate physical sciences. The idealism of Plato 
did not do this ; it left no place for matter, motion, or 
change ; when followed out it reduced all but the Ideas 
to the category of the non-existent. Aristotle, to rescue 
all nature from theoretical annihilation, introduced a term 
between the existent and the non-existent, namely, the 
“potential” (Wi/o/xts). On the one hand, the potential 
does not exis^ for as yet it has no qualities ; on the other 
hand, it does exist, for some change brings the “actual’’ 


^ See a critical examination of all the places in Zeller’s Platoniache 
Siudien (Tabingen, 1889), pp. 199-800. 

n pijito by no means consistently maintained the doctrine of Ideas, 
as commonly attribnted to him. In the Parmenides he himself draws 
out the objections which may he urged against the system. And, 
wonderfhl to relate, Aristotle uses some of these very objections in 
attacking Plato 1 

” Topics, vi 4, 1-10, and see note 18, p. 514. 
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{ivipytia) into existence, and this could not be without 
implying the previous existence of the potentiaL The 
' universe, according to Aristotle, is a continuous chain ; at 
the one end is the purely potential — matter without form 
or qualities , at the other end is pure unconditioned 
actu^ity, the ever existent, or God. 

Reflection upon the relations of the potential and the 
actual shows the world to have been eternal, for the actual 
must always have jjroceded the potential ; ^ the seed is the 
potentiality of the plant, and the plant must always have 
preceded the seed,^ the fowl the egg, <kc. Thus, all the 
system of cause and effect, which m^es up what is called 
“ nature,” has been and will be, according to Aristotle, of 
eternal duration, and is only slightly modified and altered 
by two incalculable elements® of causation, — chance and 
the will of man. 

** Nature,” or the system prevailing from the earth up- 
wards through the planetary sphere, is full of reason ; it 
does nothing in vain.^ The formal cause, the form, or per- 
fection, of each thing, is generally to be identified with the 
final cause, or end, at which nature aims. Matter, rising 
from the merely potential, through the four elements into 
various substances, is the material cause; and the efficient, 
or motive cause is supplied by the active powers of heat 
and cold. Nature, however, is impersonal, and to speak 
of it as pervaded by reason, has all the appearance of 
pantheism. But yet in the system of Aristotle there was 
a God who was not part of nature. Aristotle’s utterances 
on this subject are obscure; he speaks of the unmoved 
Mover of all things at one time ® as if He supplied motion 
to the periphery of heaven, at another as if He moved 
things by desire, under the form of the Good. But, at all 
events. He is personal : He enjoys for ever that bliss which 
we can only at brief moments attain to ; His life is the 
thinking upon thought. In all this there is something 
incomplete, and the different points of view are not 
reconciled. Aristotle argues that® God could not, as 
thought, have any object of thought inferior to himself, 
else the divine thought, by thinking upon an inferior 
object, would suffer change and degradation. God, there- 
fore, can only think upon himself. This argument would 
seem to foreclose the possibility of either Providence or 
prayer. There is something lllastern in this idea of a God 
absorbed in self-meditation ; and, on the other hand, we 
observe that Aristotle, while considering no trouble too 
great to obtain excellence in any little point of art, or 
science, or morals, or politics, — still, in comparison with 
the great universe, makes human affairs of relatively little 
importance. But yet, within the sphere of nature, man is, 
according to him, the highest pr^uct — indeed, the one 
end for which all the arrangements of nature are but 
means.^ Nor does man himself fall wholly within the 
sphere of nature. Every natural soul is the ultimate expres- 
sion of a corresponding physical body. But 

in the human soul there is something w^hich has no physical 
substratum, which came in from without.® And, S not 
physical, this something must belong to the ethereal essence 

1 Metaphya,, viii. 8, 1-11. 

* A similar doctrine to this was stated by Sir W. Thomson in his 
address to the British Association, 1871. He said, ** 1 am ready to 
adopt as an article of scientific faith, true through all space and through 
all time, that l\fe proceeds /rotfi li/e, and/rom ncthiiig hut lift,** His 
suggestion as to our own globe was *‘that life originated on this 
earth through moss-grown fragments from the ruins of another world.*' 

® Bth, Kic,, iU. 8, 7« Ac. 

^ See the whole of book ii. of the Physical Discourse, 

* Sm ^e dissertation on the nature of God, Metaph,, xi. c. 6-10. 

® Mttaph,, zi. 9, 4. 

^ See PoliL, L 8, 11, where it is said that plants are evidently for 
the sake of animal^ and animals for the si^e of man ; tlius nature, j 
which does nothing in vain, has made all things for the sake of man." ! 

* De Oms. AniiuaL, il 8, 9, 10. 


of which the outer heavens and the self-conscious, happy 
stars are composed. Thus man, by his reason, has a direct 
connection with the sphere of the eternal and the blessed. 
The question then arises whether the individual man can 
look forward to immortality. On this, regardless of Plato’s 
elaborate pictures of a Hell, a Purgatory, and a Heaven, 
Aristotle says nothing. In one celebrated passage® he 
makes reason twofold, the active and the passive, of which 
the active reason, and it alone, is indestructible ; but if 
this be incapable of receiving impressions, it would seem 
that all our memory, — in short, all that constitutes human 
individuality, — is doomed to extinction. But Aristotle 
never says so in express terms, and therefore has given 
scope for much controversy in modern times as to his 
opinion.^® 

Returning to his psychology, we find that he considers 
knowledge to imply a certain similarity, if not identity, 
between the subject and the object Therefore, the higher 
reason in apprehending universals, apprehends something 
homogeneous with itself, — something, in short, ethereal. 
This would bring the Aristotelian universals very near to 
the Platonic ideas, but that he maintains that the univer- 
sals are always immanent in the individuals, never tran- 
scendental, or existing by themselves. But this doctrine 
widely separates Aristotle from the modern experimental 
school, though, on the other hand, there is no trace of his 
having believed in “innate ideas” upon any subject. 
Aristotle, like Locke, considered each human mind to be 
originally a blank tablet, but he would not agree with 
Locke that this tablet is written upon by extern^ objects, 
he would rather say that, by the joint action of the active 
and the passive reason, the tablet writes upon itself, and 
that there is much in our knowledge which comes from the 
nature of the intellect itself. Two doctrines lie at the 
foundation of his system : Ist, the principle of contradic- 
tion, — that a thing must be either A or not A ; 2d, the 
dualistic opposition, throughout the universe, of reason and 
matter. In modern times we have been long accustomed 
to think of this world as having had a beginning, and 
recent theories of “development” are attempts at a 
speculative history of nature gradually arriving at its pre- 
sent condition. Such theories have nothing to correspond 
to them in the system of Aristotle, for in his view the pre- 
sent fabric of the world has had an eternal existence, and 
nature is fixed, being only slightly varied by the element 
of chance. He admits, indeed, a process of development 
in human society, but in order to adapt this process to a 
fixed and eternd frame of things he announces^® the 
curious opinion, that the human race has repeatedly 
brought to perfection all art, science, and philosophy, and 
has on each occasion been swept away by some wide- 
spread catastrophe or convulsion of nature, leaving only 
a few individu^ to repropagate the race, and to begin 
again the development of civilisation out of the merest 
rudiments. 

In endeavouring to bring forward, in a brief space, some of 
the salient characteristics of Aristotle, we have been led to 
mention chiefly those points on wUch he differs most 

® De Anima, iii 5, 2. 

Averroef made for himMlf a bad name by pushing the words of 
Aristotle to their logical oonolusion. On the other hand, St Thomas 
Aquinas argued in favour of Aristotle's belief in immortality. Spengel, 
apparently, takes the latter view (see note 8, p. 520) ; he quotes with 
approval an anonymous ^Ort llXdraw, koX ’ApirrerAvt 

d$draTw hfioltas \4yovai rfp* Tivei sit rhs *JipiaroTikaut 

rods odK 4fspa$i^orT€s ahrhs \fysts. See some 

criticisms on Orote’s view, Ed, No. 278, pp. 558-556. 

^ See Die Erhenntnisstheork dea Ariet&Ues, von Dr F. Kampo 
(Leipsio, 1870), p. 816, egg, 

“ Post, AnalyL, L 11, 1, Ac. - 

“ Metaphys,, xi. 8, 19. 
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widely from the modem point of view, and which, there- 
fore, are hie points of weakness. Much that the world 
has accepted from him, many a solid mass of wisdom 
and good sense, to be found in his writings, we have been 
obliged to pass over in silence. On most subjects Aris- 
totle is no longer an authority, but yet, for many reasons 
his works are well worth study. Firsts on account of the 
important part they have borne in the history of the world. 
No one who aspires to cultivation can dis|>ense with a 
historical knowledge of the thought of Europe, and Aris- 
totle is one of the great fountain-heads of that thought. 
Secondly^ if cultivation consists, as has been said, in an 
acquaintance with all the best productions of the human 
mind, Aristotle’s works, despite their want of style, 
certainly come among the number. Hegel advocated the 
study of these works as the noblest problem of classical 
philology.” The University of Oxford, during the present 
century, has made a renewed study of Aristotle one of its 
chief instruments of education, — and with great success, as 
was especially testified to by the late Dr Arnold^ of 
Kugby. Aristotle’s great knowledge of human nature, 
exhaustive classification, and clear methods of disentangling 
a question and dealing wdth what is essential in it, render 
many of his works an excellent cv/rrimlvm for training 
young men, and fitting them for all the superior business 
of life. There is a certain dynamical impulse to be derived 
from Aristotle, independent of all his results and conclu- 
sions. The Aristotelian element in thought and knowledge 
may, jjerhaps, be summed up as “ analytic insight ; ” and 
this insight arises out of concentration of the mind upon 
the subject in hand, marshalling together all the facts and 
opinions attainable upon it, and dwelling on these, and 
scrutinising and comparing them till a light flashes on the 
whole subject. Such is the procedure which may be learnt, 
by imitation, from Aristotle. 

The history of the study of the Aristotelian philosophy, 
since the time of Andronicus, falls under various heads, 
dealt with elsewhere. It is contained,— under such 
names as those of the Greek commentators, Boethus, Nicolas 
Damascenus, Alexander of iEgfie, Aspasius, Adrastus, 
Qalenus, Alexander of Aphrodisias, Porphyry, lamblichus, 
Dexippus, Themistius, Proclus, Ammonius, Damascius, 
David the Armenian, Asclepius, Olympiodorus, Sim- 
plicius, and Johannes Philoponus; secondly^ under the 
history of the caliphs of Baghdad, and their encourage- 
ment of the translation into Arabic of Greek philo- 
sophical works; thirdly^ under the names of Avicenna 
(of Baghdad), and Averroes, and Moses Maimonides (of 
Cordova), and the history of the controversies to which 
they gave rise; fourthly^ under the name of Thomas 
Aquinas, and the history of Scholasticism generally 
under the history of the Kenaissance, and of the manifold 
•editions of Aristotle to which the first age of printing gave 
birth ; sixthly^ under the names of Bamus and Bacon, and 
the history of the reaction against scholastic Aristotelianism; 
seventhly ^ under the names of Lessing, Hegel, and other 
^eat Germans who, within the last hundr^ years, have 
revived a genuinely philosophical and critietd study of 
Aristotle. 

For the bibliography of Aristotle’s works we must 
refer to the first volume of Buhle’s (Bipontine) edition 
(1791-1800), which contains an enumeration of all the 
earlier editions, translations, and commentaries. All pre- 
vious editions of the text of the entire works give way to 
the recension of Immanuel Bekker (1831-1840), which 
being supplemented by a volume of Scholia upon Aristotle, 

^ See The Lift and OoTreiptmdence qf Thoma$ Arnold^ 

1^ A. P. Stonley, fte., voL ii, letter 274. 


edited by Brandis (1836), and a complete index to all the 
wor^ compiled by Bonita (1870), constitutes the great 
edition of the Prussian Royal Academy. Within the last 
forty years much admirable work has been done in Ger- 
many in the way of clearing up special questions relating 
to Aristotle, and introducing correct judgments about his 
philosophy generally. Perhaps the scholar who, by a mix- 
ture of rich learning and penetrating good sense, has 
deserved best of Aristotle is Dr Leonhard Spengel, to whose 
pa][)ers, contributed to the Royal Bavarian Academy of 
Munich, we have often previously referred. The historiansof 
philosophy, beginning with Hegel’s “ Lectures,” and going 
on to Brandis, Zeller, Rchwegler, and IJeberweg, reflect the 
progressive opinions about Aristotle of critical and philoso- 
phical circles. Many excellent editions of the separate 
treatises, and many monographs on special points, have 
performed a subsidiary function. And a good German 
translation, executed by 8tahr, Bender, Karsel, <kc., of the 
works of Aristotle, now nearly comjJete, has been pub- 
lished at Stuttgart, by Krais and Hoffmann. 

No other nation can compare with Germany in recent 
services towards a knowledge of Aristotle. France has 
contributed translations of the Fhysics^ De Anima^ Farva 
Naturalia^ Organcm^ Politics, and Ethics, by Barth^lemy 
St Hilaire, an essay on the Metaphysics, by liavaisson, and 
a few less important works. The translations are read- 
able, but cannot be relied on for accuracy in any difficult 
point. In England the contributions to Aristotelian litera- 
ture have borne no sort of proportion to the extent to which 
minds have been educationally imbued with certain of 
Aristotle’s works. The unproductiveness of Oxford in this 
res|)ect is certainly a matter of ro]>roach to that university. 
Sir W. Hamilton exhibited great learning in all that con- 
cerned Aristotle rather than a true insight into Aristotle 
himself. Grote’s work was con(5oivod in a German spirit, 
but it was begun far too late in life to have any chance of 
success. The problem how to translate Aristotle into 
English has not yet been solved. We have had a transla- 
tion of the entire works by the not very sane, and very 
unscholarlike, Thomas Taylor (10 vols., London, 1806-12), 
which exists only as a curiosity for book collectors. And we 
have had the not uncreditablo versions of Bohn’s Classical 
Library, but these latter were done to order, and cannot be 
expected to perform wliat is in itself so difficult. Mr 
Poste, perhaps the most thorough of present English Aris- 
totelians, in his Aristotle on Fallacies, gives us rather a 
condensed paraphrase than a translation, and is often as 
difficult as the original Greek. The problem is, how to 
convey, in readable English, a philosophical style, full of 
technical terms for which we have no exact representatives. 
Circumlocution, or paraphrase, becomes necessary; the 
question is, how to use this with the greatest tact, so as, 
while conveying Aristotle’s exact meaning, to retain some- 
thing of his manner. Perhaps this problem may, in course 
of time, be solved, if in the meanwhile the study of Greek 
is not altogether abandoned in England. 

The following are works relating to Aristotle which are 
worthy of consultation, but have not been mentioned in the 
previous text or notes : — Stahr, Aristotelia (2 vols., Halle, 
1830-32) ; Arisioteles hei den Bdmem (Leipsic, 1834). 
Biese, Die Pkilosopkie dee Ariitoteles (2 vols., Berlin, 
1835-42). Waits, Organon (2 vols., Leipsic, 1844-46). 
Schwegler, Metaphyeica (4 vols., Tiibingen, 1847-48). 
Torstrick, De Anima (Berlin, 1862). Meyer, J. B., Disser- 
iatio de Prineipiis Aristotelis in distributione animalium 
adhihUU (Berlii^ 1854); Aristotelis Thierkunde: tin Beitrag 
zfu/r Oeechichte der Zoologie, Phyeiologie, und alien Philo- 
Sophie (1855). Bpengel, Ueher die Rhetorik des Aristoteles 
(Muni^, 1851). (▲. ob.) 
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ARISTOXENUS, of Tarentum, a celebrated Greek 
philosopher and writer on music, was the son of Spintharus 
or Mnesias. He wasat 5rst apupil of the Pythagorean school, 
and received instruction from Xcnophilus ; afterwards re- 
moving to Athens he studied under Aristotle. He became 
one of the most distinguished pupils of the Peripatetic 
school, and is said to have been much disappointed when, 
after the death of Aristotle, Theophrastus was preferred to 
him as scholarcli. His writings, which, according to Suidas, 
were 4f)3 in number, have been almost entirely lost. 
The titles of some of them have been preserved, and 
show tliat his activity liad been directed to a great variety 
of topics. With the exception of a few fragments quoted 
by other authors, there is extant of all his writings only 
one treatise on Harmony, in three books, which is probably 
not a complete work, but made up of portions of one or 
more separate writings. His doctrine of harmony is 
directly opposed to that of the Pythagoreans, according to 
wliom musical concord de 2 )ended upon certain numerical 
ratios, and who were obliged to reject some combinations as 
dissonant, only because there was no ratio corresponding 
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to them. This theory Aristoxenus considered to be an 
attempt to force a priori determinations uppn nature, and 
he sought to develop a theory of harmony from an 
empirical basis. According to him, the ear is the true judge 
of concord, and its impressions can be generalised into rules. 
His followers were called /Aoi^tKoi, or musicians by ear, in 
opposition to the Pythagoreans, who were icavoviKot, or 
musicians by rule. Another doctrine attributed to Aris- 
toxenus brings out forcibly the strong empirical tendency 
of his mind. He is said to have held that the soul stood 
in the same relation to the parts of the body as harmony 
stands to the parts of a musical instrument ; it was the 
result of organisation. What proofs he advanced in favour 
of this view, and how the opinion was connected with hia 
general system of thought, we have not now the means of 
determining. 

The host edition of Aristoxenus is by Marquard, ^ith German 
translation and full commentary, Aristoxenus' hamionischa Frag- 
mente^ 1868. The fragments are also given in Muller, Frag, Hist. 
Grcec.^ ii. 269, sgq. See also Mahne's work, Diatribe de AristoxenOf 
1793 ; and that of Brill, Aristoxenus* rhytJmische und metri8ch& 
Messungm^ 1871. 
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A rithmetic is the science that treats of numbers, 
and of the methods of computing by means of them. 
In introducing the subject, and endeavouring to trace 
the progress of the science, there ai)pear to be three i)oints 
that call for jiarticular notice, viz., the conception of 
number, the re])resentation of numbers either by words or 
graphically by characters, and the principles and modes of 
computation. 

1. The primary conceptions of numbers are necessarily 
of a very crude kind. The child attains the notion slowly 
by experience, and the ability that oven adults have to 
apprehend the significance of numbers with precision is re- 
stricted to an extremely narrow area. This is still more the 
case among uncivilised races, some of which do not appear to 
be able to count beyond 3, or 4, or 5, or are at least believed 
to have no words in their vocabularies that express larger 
numbers. It is to be remembered that the knowledge that 
is acquired regarding numbers through experience and 
culture is not of numbers absolutely or in the abstract, but 
rests almost entirely on a perception of the relations which 
numbers bear to each other. 

The power to form a direct and immediate conception of 
numbers is very limited ; but the relative magnitudes of 
numbers, large as well as small, can be expressed with the 
utmost accuracy, and so as to be clearly understood. The 
system of notation in common use, whereby w^e express not 
merely numbers, but jwirts of numbers, supjdies us with 
means of comparing arithmetically together either the 
greatest or the minutest magnitudes, to which there is 
absolutely no liniit. The proportion, for instance, that the 
circumference of a circle bears to the diaTiieter, though it 
cannot be stated with arithmetical exactness, has been cal- | 
culated to upwards of 200 decimal places, — a nicety for I 
which the vast dimensions that science discloses in the j 
physical universe furnish no means of comiiarison w'hat- 
ever. For let it be supposed that a circle were described, 
with a point on the earth's surface as centre, so as to | 
extend l^yond the most distant star that can be discerned 
by the most powerful existing telescope, that the radius of 
the circle were known, and that the circumference were i 
computed from it, it does not appear that an error in the j 
thirtieth decimal place would be of such magnitude that I 
the keenest vision, aided by the most powerftd microscope, 
could detect it 

In all systems of number, with the exception, perhaps, 


of the very rudest, numerical conceptions are aided by the 
introduction, usually at a very early stage, of methods of 
groui)ing. In nearly every case the methods adopted con- 
nect themselves with the number of the fingers, either of 
one or, more usually, of the two hands. Having reached 
5 or 10, the reckoner proceeds by adding to these the prior 
numbers; and when a second 5 or 10 is reached, a now 
word or sign is employed, the significance or derivation of 
which is generally well marked in the name or form it 
bears. Similarly when (say) five fives or ten tens are 
reached, a fresh start is made. These processes of grouping 
are of great importance, conveying clearer conceptions than- 
could otherwise be obtained of the relative magnitudes of 
numbers. An additional evidence of the value of the prin- 
ciple is to be found in certain numerical combinations 
which are not additive, as such combinations mostly are,, 
but subtractive. Thus, if a conception be formed of 10,. 
and again of 20, 19 and even 18 will connect themselves 
more readily with the latter than with the former, and so 
we have such forms as duodedginti and undevigmti ; and 
there is little doubt that similar considerations, in combina- 
tion with a regard for brevity of expression, have led to the 
use of the subtractive forms IX., XL., <kc. 

2. There are two ways in which numbers are represented, 
— either in words or by particular characters or s)inbol8. 
It is with the latter that arithmetic has more especially to 
do, the numerous important and interesting questions that 
relate to word-numerals falling rather within the domain 
of language. It is only in so far as they arise out of the 
systems of grouping already referred to, suggesting in their 
formation such processes as addition or multiplication, that 
these call for any notice here. Dr Tylor {Primitive CuU 
turty chap, vii.) gives a variety of remarkable collocations- 
of this sort, as well as of descriptive numerals, that are in, 
use among different races and tribes. 

There is also a common use of characters to represent 
numbers which does not properly belong to this subject. 
The letters A, B, G, <S^., or a, jS, y, or the like, the order 
of whose succession is fixed, are often employed to indicate 
numerical order, either singly or in combination with 
numerals proper. This is not, however, an arithmetical 
use of the characters ; they are merely ordmahy and cannot 
furnish a basis for calculation 

The origin of the various characters which have beem 
employed to indicate numbers proper, and by means of 
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'which oompatations can be effected, is in moet cases alpha- 
betical In the Hebrew and Greek notations, for instance, 
the letteire were taken in the main in their alphabetical 
order, being divided into three groups, of which the first 
represented units, the second tens, and the third hundreds ; 
and very similar systems have been in use among other 
nations. As the Hebrew alphabet contained no more than 
twenty-two letters, the numbers from 500 to 900 were 
represented by five final forms, and sometimes by additive 
combinations with n, 400. The following is the usual 
Hebrew notation, numbers exceeding ten l^ing made up 


by placing the larger numeral characters first ; 

: — 


tt 

a 

3 

1 

n 

1 


n 

e 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

♦ 

3 

V 



D 

V 

S 

V 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

p 

'1 


n 

1 

D 

t 


9!)0 

100 

200 

300 

400 

500 

600 

700 

800 


The ordinary Greek notation has not merely a general 
resemblance of structure to the Hebrew, but corresponds 
to it closely, character for character, up to 80. The Greek 
alphabet consisting of twenty-four letters, three additional 
characters were introduced. The first, for 6, occupying the 
place of 1, is r (named a-rav), which was afterwards used 
as a contraction for or ; the others, for 90 and 900, were 
named Komra and cra/iTri respectively, and written ? or ^ 
and The notation is thus as follows ; — 


a 

p 

7 

s 

t 

r 

c 

V 

e 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

i 

K 

A 


V 


0 

TT 

9 or ^ 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

60 

90 

p 

<r 

T 

V 

«/> 

X 

•P 

<0 


100 

200 

300 

400 

600 

600 

700 

800 

900 


To distinguish the numeral letters an accent was written 
after the last, — thus, 38 was ArJ, while thousands were indi- 
cated by writing the accent below, — thus was 4000. 
The letter M (for /xvpioi) increased the numeral 10,000 
times. Fractions were separated by a space from the 
integers they were affixed to, and the denominator was 
written like an index or power in our notation, — thus, 
/Ay 6^ was 43-i\. 

In addition to this another entirely different notation 
is found in Greek inscriptions. It more nearly resembles 
the Roman system, the numeral characters (except the 
first) being the initials of the numeral names, and being 
repeated till the number to be signified was expressed, I 
represents, 1, 11 (tt^i^tc) 5, A (SeKa) 10, H (cKarov, the 
aspirate being written as an H) 100, X (xCkioi) 1000, M 
(fivpioi) 10,000. Characters enclosed within three lines 
(forming a II) are therebyjnultiplied by 5. To give an 
example, in this notation I I HH I ^ I AIIIII represents 
768. ’ ‘ ' 

The Roman system, with which we are still familiar 
nearly in its completeness, employs theletters of the alphabet, 
but is not based upon alphabetical order. Many attempts 
have been made to account for the symbols, and the com- 
plete solution of the problem of their origination is i)erhaps 
unattainable. Sir John Leslie, following some writers of the 
1 6th and 1 7th centuries (see in particular the CurauB Mathe- 
maticus of Dech&les, vol I 1674, 2d. ed. 1690), advocated 
the opinion that, one dine or stroke being taken to repre- 
sent the unit, when ten of these were set down, a stroke 
would be drawn across them in a slanting direction to 
cancel them, and the unit stroke and cancelling stroke 
would thus give the form X for 10 ; that a repetition of 
this proceeding would give a third stroke when 100 was 
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reached, and the three might take the form □ or C ; and 
that, similarly, the combination of four strokes would give 
M for 1000. This explanation is perhaps too ingenious. 
It has the merit of accounting for the X (the crux of the 
method), which may have been introduced in some such 
way. But one does not readily see how the ^ could be 
formed from the X, or the M from the Q ; and it appears 
far more likely that the signs for 100 and 1000 are merely 
the initial letters of Centum and MilU ^ — all the more that 
I the very ancient notation noticed above as found in Greek 
inscriptions has evidently an origin of this kind. In any 
case V , L, and D appear to be respectively the halves 
of X, the angular C (C), and the rounded M (ro). The 
ancient forms of D and M, viz., 10 and CIO, have ceased 
to be familiar. By an extension of this style of characters, 
100 denoted 5000; CClOO, 100,000; CCCIOOO, 
1,000,000, <fec. To represent two, three, <kc., millions, 
the CCCIOOO was repeated the required number of 
times. 

The Roman notation employs fewer characters than the 
Greek, and makes greater use of combinations. One is 
repeated up to four ; to the new character for five, ones ore 
relocated up to nine ; ones are added to the ten character; 
at fifteen the five enters, and so at twenty-five, t^c. ; for the 
tens up to forty the ten is repeated, and so on — the symbols 
I, V, X, L, C, D expressing all nmnbers by regular com- 
binations up to M, a thousand. The subtractive colloca- 
tions, IV, IX, XL, XC, now the ordinary, were originally 
alternative forms, as were also the rarer combinations IIX 
for 8, XIIX for 18, XXC for 80, &c. To the extent oi 
these subtractive forms, the values of the characters 
depended on their position, a smaller number being added 
to a greater when it followed, and subtracted from it when 
it preceded it. This element of position is, liowever, an 
irregular and exceptional one ; and, instead of being of 
such advantage as the local value of the Arabic notation, 
is rather a hindrance in calculation. 

Far superior to all the ancient systems, and indeed to 
every other system that exists, is the arithmetical nota- 
tion that is in common use. The Arabic numerals, as 
they are called, are ten in number, nine of them repre- 
senting the first nine numbers, and the tenth, the cipher 
or zero, indicating the absence or negation of numerical 
value. The significance of these figures or digits depends 
on their relative position, and the great merit of the system 
is due to this element of local value. Standing singly, the 
figures denote simply one, two, three, <fcc. ; but in combina- 
tions of them every removal towards the left increases the 
value of the figure ten times. In 5673, for instance, the 
3 denotes three, the 7 seven tens (70), the 6 six times ten 
tens (600), the 5 five times ten hundreds (5000). Should 
any of the series of tens l>e wanting, as in nine thousand 
and forty-eight, where hundreds do not occur, the ])lace is 
supplied by a cipher, which throws back the digit that 
expresses thousands into its proi)er place, thus 9048. It 
is by this use of the cipher in supplying blanks, and so 
regulating the places of the significant digits, tliat the 
principle of local value is carried out. See further the sec- 
tions on notation and numeration below, p. 527. 

The ordinary numerals are called Arabic, and it appears 
to have been through the Arabians that they were intr<^uced 
into Europe; but they are now generally acknowledged 
to be of Indian origin. As may be imagined, they have 
passed through a great variety of forms, one of the earliest 
types of them being the Devanagari^ a species of Sanskrit 
numerals. In the early Indian treatise of Bhascara and 
Brahmegupta, translate by Mr Colebrooke (see article 
Aloebea, p. 517 of vol. i.), as well as in the still earlier 
writings of Arya-Bhatta, there are both indications and 
illustrations of the use of the nine digits and the cipher ; 
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and the system is thus traced back to the 7th, and in all 
probability to the 6th century of the Christian era. Even 
then it was evidently no novelty, but is alluded to as hold- 
ing an established position ; and the Hindu writers nowhere 
lay claim to the invention' of it, but constantly assign to it 
a supernatural origin. The method was known to the 
Arabians in the 9th century; and in the course of the 10th 
it seems to have come into general use among them, espe- 
cially in their astronomical writings and tables. It was 
probably in the following century that the Arabs intro- 
duced the notation into Spain; but in regard to this we 
have no exjdicit information, and different accounts are 
given of the earliest instances of the use of the system in 
Europe. On the one hand, it is alleged that the figures 
first occur in a translation of Ptolemy, of the date 1136, 
while others maintain that they were introduced (about 
1252) by means of the celebrated astronomical tables pub- 
lished by and named from Alphonso the Wise. That their 
use was known in Italy at the commencement of the 13th 
century, ai)pears to be satisfactorily established, for there 
is no good reason to doubt the genuineness of the MS. 
writings of Leonardo of Pisa, copies of which have been 
found bearing the dates 1202 and 1220. Numerous other 
instances are given of the early use of the nine figures and 
the cipher, especially by astronomers, and in calendars. The 
great superiority of this to earlier modes of numerical ex- 
pression became gradually apparent, and in course of time 
it came into almost universal use among civilised nations. 

For a time there was, not unnaturally, considerable in- 
exactness or confusion in the employment of the notation. 
In early writings such combinations are found, for example, 
as X2 for 12, 301 for 31, &c. In the latter case the law 
of local value is lost sight of, and the characters 30 are 
used as equivalent to thirty, irrespective of their position. 

3. Calculation or computation by means of numerical 
characters is what is ordinarily regarded as the distinctive 
province of arithmetic, and the worth of a system of nota- 
tion is to be estimated by the facilities it affords for the 
operations of reckoning. The methods in common use 
will be detailed, and the principles on which they depend 
briefiy expounded, in subsequent sections of this article. 

Computation of a comparatively rude kind was often 
carried on in ancient times, and is practised still in some 
countries, by what are called palpable methods, — as, for 
instance, by means of counters, or by balls strung on rods 
or running in grtioves. Of this the abacus of the Romans 
(used too, but not so generally, among the Greeks), the 
swan-pan, still in constant use among the Chinese, <kc., are 
examples. (See Abacus, vol. i. p. 4.) 

The methods that preceded the adoption of the Arabic 
numerals were all comparatively unwieldy, and very simple 
l)roce8ses involved great labour. The notation of the 
Romans, in particular, could adapt itself so ill to arithmetical 
operations, that nearly all their calculations had to be made 
by the abacus. One of tlie best and most manageable of 
the ancient systems is the Greek, though that too is very 
clumsy, as may be seen from an elementary example. 

Let it be required to multiply 862 by 523, i.c., by 


<l>Ky, The product of (o and </> is 400,000, 
ic., ^ and </>, 30,000, or 7„; of ^ 

and 1000, or ^a. Similarly the multipli- 

cation of w by k gives 16,000, or of 
^ by K, ,oo-; of ^ by (c, of <o by y, fiv, 
of J by y, /nr ; and of /3 by y, r. These ao-/i 

may be arranged in some such order as in fi v 
the margin, and summed. The result is pirr 

or 460,856. <oKr 

The notation employed here extends 


to hundreds of millions. A scheme proposed by Archi- 
medei^ the most distinguished mathematician of anti- 
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I quity, in his work entitled Arenarius, goes far 

^yond this. Taking the limit of the ordinary system, viz., 

I a myriad of myriads, or 100,000,000, as the basis of a new 
scale, he treats of numbers formed by the continued pro- 
duct of that amount repeated eight times, extending to 
sixty-four places in our notation. These he divided into 
what we should call periods, of eight figures each, to which 
he gave the name of octades. He thus appears to have to 
some extent anticipated the modern method of grouping, 
though, from the want of knowledge of the principle of lo(^ 
value, the practical advance he made was unimportant. 
Apollonius of Perga, who flourished a little after the time of 
Archimedes, took the myriad as the basis of his system, 
and repeated the sign Mv for each product of a myriad ; 
thus A5Mv.Mv.Mv indicates what we would write as 
34,000,000,000,000. But his most important contribution 
to arithmetical science was his grouping the tens in mul- 
tiplication, so as to connect large numbers, as far as pos- 
sible, with those we represent by the nine digits. He thus 
endeavoured, and with some measure of success, to remedy 
the defect of the general system arising from the want of 
apparent connection of such characters as A and r, for 
example, or w and (o, with what he called their bases, y 
and 77. It is chiefly in the commentaries of Eutocius on 
the works of Archimedes and Apollonius that the examples 
of the ancient Greek arithmetic which we possess are 
preserved. 

The operations of the Greek arithmetic involving frac- 
tions were necessarily very complicated. A similar system 
was introduced (by Ptolemy, according to his commentator 
Theon, but it appears to have existed before his time) in 
what are known as sexagesimaUy which are precisely analo- 
gous to the duodecimals by which we .sometimes calculate 
areas. The division of the circle into 360 degrees arose, 
no doubt, from 360 approximating the number of days 
in the year, and containing a large number of divisors. 
The radius of the circle, or side of the inscribed hexagon, 
subtended at the centre 60 of these degrees, and from this 
the degree was again divided into 60 parts called minutes, 
the minute into 60 seconds, <kc., just as the foot is divided 
into 12 inches, the inch into 12 seconds, (kc., in duo- 
decimals. The sexagesimal system, though applied in the 
first instance to circular, was also employed in linear, 
measurements. As an example, the square of A^ 5 vc, t.c., 
of 37" 4' 55', will be found to be aroe 5 18 i icc, i.c., 1375" 
4' 14" 10'" 25"". The numerals beyond 60 or ^ being dis- 
pensed with in this system, the next letter, 0, was used to 
denote zero ; and it has been conjectured that this may 
have been the origin of the form of our cipher. 

The most important step in the progress of modem arith- 
metic was the introduction of decimal fractions, and the 
extension of the Arabic notation to the expression of them. 
The first writer who advocated and exemplified the use of 
decimals was Shnon Stevin de Bruges, better known as 
Stevinus, in a paper {La Dtsme) published about 1585 ; 
but he employed an awkward notation, and it was only 
after a considerable period that they assumed the form — 
entirely consistent with the notation of integers — with 
which we are familiar. From a form which Lord Napier 
employs in his Rahdologia (1617), the introduction of the 
decimal point (as a comma) has l^n ascribed to him, but 
apparently without suflicient evidence. 

The following writers on arithmetic may be named, in 
addition to those already mentioned : — Diophantus, who 
flourished in or about the 4th centmrjr} Maximus Planudes, 
who died about 1350; Lucas (de Burgo, or di 

Borgo), whose Summa de .4rteAfiiiii|eM>^1494) was the first 
work on algebra printed, and oiH the earliest on arith- 
metic ; Bishop Tonstall, whose Syppuiandi (1522) 

was the first work on the suld^? printed in English; 
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Bobert Becorde (died 1558), whose Ommde of Artet and 
WhetsUm of Witte were arithmetical works of great value ; 
Kficolo Tartaglia (died 1559) ; Michael Stiefel or Stifelius 
(1486-1567), said to have b^n the inventor of the signs 
+ and Peter Bamus (1515-1572); Albert Girard 
(died 1634); William Oughtred (died 1660); Edward 
Cocker, whose Arithmtic (Ist ed. 1677), a posthumous 
work, and probably a forgery, is of slight merit, though 
it passed through many editions ; Kiistner (Geachichte der 
Afathmatik^ 4 vols. 1796-1800) ; Montucla {Hiatoire dea 
Math^iatiqueaj vol. i, 1799) ; De Morgan (Arithmetical 
Booh^ 1 847). By far the best history of arithmetic is that 
of Dr. George Peacock, late Dean of Ely, published in the 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana* 

Of recent works on arithmetic there is great abundance, 
and many of them are of great excellence. They usually 
contain statements of modes of operation, under the name 
of “ Rules,” with a number of examples under each for 
practice ; and not a few of them give in addition explana- 
tions of the ratiomle of the methods. 

In the following sections the ordinary processes of arith- 
metical calculation and their commonest practical uses are 
briefly explained. The various methods of operation are 
given with greater or less detail, as has appeared necessary 
for the exposition of the principles on which the operations 
depend ; and light is in many instances thrown on both 
processes and principles by illustrative examples. For 
further examples the reader is referred to the manuals 
above alluded to. The earlier sections, forming the greater 
part of the article, are occupied with numbers in the ab- 
stract, and the remainder with arithmetic in its practical 
applications. 

I Abstract Arithmetic. 

Notation. 1. Notation is the name usually given to the expressing 
of numbers by means of characters or figures. 

The number ten is the basis or radix of the Arabic sys- 
tem of notation, and every number may be expressed in 
that notation by combinations of the ten digita^ or numeral 
figures, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0, the last (the cipher or 
zero) having no value except in combination. When several 
of these are placed together, every removal towards the 
left increases the value of a figure ten times. The figure 
placed furthest to the right has the same significance as 
when it stands alone, t.c., it represents units, the figifTe 
next to it denotes tens, the next hundreds, the next thou- 
sands; 8735 is therefore read as eight thousand seven 
hundred and thirty-five. With more than four figures we 
should have— still proceeding to the left — tens of thou- 
sands ; then hundreds of thousands, and then thousands 
of thousands ; but instead of this we use the term millions. 
A million of millions is a billion,^ and a million of billions 
a trillion. A digit followed by three figures thus expresses 
thousands ; by six figures, millions ; by twelve, billions ; 
and so on. Beyond trillions we have — taking the figures 
in groups of six — quadrillions, quintillions, sextillions, sep- 
tillions, octillions, nonillions, ic. But occasion is very 
seldom found to employ these terms, and indeed it is diffi- 
cult to form any distinct or definite idea of even a billion. 

The system of notation in ordinary use is remarkable at 
once for its simplicity and its completeness. The selection 
of ten as the basis or radix of the system (whence numbers 
expressed in this way are said to be in the denary scale 
of notation) is in all probability to be traced to primitive 

^ la France, and by a few English writers a thouaand millions is 
called a billion, a billions a trillion, Ac. The ordinary Eng- 

lish naage is at least as convenient, rad agrees (which the other does 
not) with the etymological fonnatira of the words— the biUion, tril- 
lion, quadrillion, Ac., being reapectively the second, third, fonrih, Ac., 
powisrs of a million. 


calculations by means of the ten fingers. Ten is well 
chosen, being neither too large nor too small, but twelve 
might, in some respects, have been found more convenient. 

All numbers can be expressed with twelve or any other 
number as basis, just as with ten.* 

2. Numeration is the art of reading figures employed to Numara- 
express number. The following table shows the places^®* 

of the figures, as already describ^ up to billions : — 

(1.) Units. 

(2.) Tens. 

(3.) Hundreds. 

(4.) Thousands. 

(5.) Tons of thousands. 

(6.) Hundreds of thousands. 

(7.) Millions, 

(8.) Tens of millions. 

(9.) Hundreds of millions. 

(10.) Thousands of millions. 

(11.) Tons of thousands of millions. 

(12.) Hundreds of thousands of millions. 

(13.) Billions. 

The figures 8,607,034,740,952, for example, are read thus: 

— Eight billions, six hundred and seven thousand and 
thirty-four millions, seven hundred and forty thousand, 
nine hundred and fifty-two. Ciphers are passed over in 
reading, their function being to determine the proper posi- 
tion of the significant figures. When the number of figures 
exceeds four, it is usual to print them oif as above in groups 
of three, by means of commas. At the odd commas, reckon- 
ing from the right hand, we always read thousands ; at 
the even commas, millions, billions, Ac. 

3. Notatim has, in a(ldition to the general meaning 
already explained, a special signification as the converse 
of numeration, t.f., it is the art of representing by figures 
numbers that are given expressed in words. 

4. Addition is the method of finding the aum of two or AddiUon. 
more given numbers, that is, the number to which they 
amount when taken together. 

Suppose a column, G^ded in the ordinary way, amounts 
to 34. The 4 is set down under the columns, and the 3, 
representing 30, is added with (or, as usually expressed, 

“ carried to ”) tlie next column. 

5. Subtraction is the method of finding the difference 
between two given numbers, that is, the number by which tion. 
the greater number exceeds the less, or the remainder after 
the less is taken from the greater. 

In Bubstracting, say, 38 from 92, since 8 cannot be taken 
from 2, we “ borrow ” from the place of tens, the 2 is 
increas^ by 10, and 8 taken from 12 leaves 4. The 10 
added (or “ borrowed ”) has to be token away again, and 
this is done by taking 1 from 9 in the place of tens. But 

3 has also to be taken from this 9 ; so first of all the 1 
and 3 are added together, t.a, 1 is carried ” to the 3, and 

4 taken from 9 leaves 5, giving 54 as the complete re- 
mainder. The “ borrowing ” process depends on the con- 
sideration that when the same amount is added to both 
numbers their difference is unaltered— it being remembered 
that ten in the upper line corresponds to omb a place to- 
wards the left in the lower line. 

6. Multiplication is a method of finding the result pro- MulUpli- 
duced by adding a given number taken a given number cation, 
of times. The number to be repeated is called the 
multiplicand ; the number expressing the times it is taken, 

the mdtiplier ; and the result obtained, the product. The 

* With twelve as basis in the duodenaiy scale), the number 
represented by the flgures 8786 would be the sum of 8 x 12 x 12 x 12, 

7 X 12 X 12, 3 X 12, rad 6, t.s., 14,878 in the ordinary or denary scale. 

To convert 8785 of the denary into the duodenary scale, we find the 
twelves in it, that is, divide it by 12, the quotient by 12, Ac. This 
gives (using the charsets e for eleven), 507e. 
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smltiplicand and multiplier are aleo said to be faetorB of 
the product. 

The multiplicand might be written down the required 
number of times, and the sum found by addition. But 
this tedious process is unnecessary when the numbers to 
be added are all the same. We do not then require to 
pass from figure to figure, as when they are different. In 
adding six nines, for instance, we do not need to proceed 
step by step (as with 6 + 5 + 9 + 84-6 + 7* 41), but know 
the result, 54, at once from a table of products which is 
committed to memory. 

When two numbers are to be multiplied together, either 
may be taken as the multiplier. For it 
is evident that the four rows of dots, 
five in a row, in the margin, are the same 
as the five rows, four in a row — accord- 
ing as we take the rows horizontally or 
vertically; that is, 4 times 5 and 5 times 4 amount to 
the same number. 

The process of multiplication by a single digit — by 8, for 
instance — is nothing but an abridgement of the operation 
of writing the multiplicand eight times and adding. When 
there are more digits than one in the multiplier, we arrange 
the successive products in the well-known fashion, because 
the multiplication has to be by 10 times the second digit 
(counting from the right), 100 times the third, and so on. 
Thus, in multiplying 92058 by 734, the 2 of the multipli- 
cand is really 2000 ; the 3 of the multiplier, 30 ; and the 
product of Ibese, 6, t.c,, 60,000, falls by the ordinary pro- 
cess into its proper place. 

The process of working may sometimes be considerably 
shortened by multiplying a product already obtained. Thus, 
to multiply by 568, we may multiply first by 8, and then 
take 7 times the result, obtaining the product by 56 at 
once, So with 549378, we may begin with 9, and mul- 
tiply the 9 product by 6 for 54, and the 54 product by 7 
for 378, observing to arrange the lines correctly, by placing 
under the right-hand figure of every multiplier the right- 
hand figure of the corresponding product. 

Division. 7. Divimn is the method of finding how often one given 
number contains another. 

Of these two numbers, the former is called the dividend^ 
and the latter the dvmor. The number expressing the 
times that the first contains the second is called the quo^ 
timt When the number of times is not exact, the excess 
of the dividend over the divisor taken the greatest number 
of times that the dividend contains it exactly is called the 
remainder. 

As multiplication is a short method of addition, division 
(which is the converse of multiplication) is an abridged 
subtraction. Were we to subtract the divisor from the 
dividend, subtract it again from the remainder, and con- 
tinue the process till a remainder less than the divisor were 
obtained, the number of subtractions would give the re- 
quired quotient. But this operation is greatly shortened 
by means of multiplication. Thus, if it is required to find 
how often 9 is contained in 49, remembering that 5x9 
is 45, and that this is the nearest product not greater than 
49, we have at once the quotient 5 and remainder 4. 

In dividing, e,g,^ 167685 by 287, by the ordinary pro- 
cess of long dmeion, we find (after, it may be, a trial or 
two) that 1676 is more than 5 times but less than 6 times 
287. The first quotient figure is therefore 5, represent- 
ing 500; and proceeding in the customary way, we take 
from the dividend 500 times the divisor, then 80 times, 
and then 4 times, with 77 over. The dividend, therefore, 
contains the divisor 584 times, with a remainder of 77. 

When the divisor does not exceed 12, the operation is 
conducted mentaUy, and the quotient set down at once. 
This is called Bhort divUion, If the divisor is made 
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up of factors not greater than 12, short division may be 
employed, the factors being taken in succes- 
sion. When there are two such divisors, the 5 )4352 
remainder of the whole division is obtained 8)726 — 2 

from the partial remainders, by multiplying “^—5 
the second of these by the first divisor, and 
adding the first to the product. Thus, in the annexed 
example, division by 48 gives a remainder of 32, for it 
will be seen that 725 is 5 more than 8 times 90, and 4352 
is 2 more than 6 times 725. Therefore, 4352 is 2 more 
than the sum of 48 times 90 and 6 times 5, i.s., it exceeds 
48 times 90 by 6x5 + 2 = 32, or contains 48 90 times 
and 32 over. 

Measures and Multiples of Numbers. — 8. A measure of any Measui 
number is a number that divides it without a remainder. ^4 
A multiple of any number is a number that it divides with- 
out a remainder. A common measure^ or e(mmon multiple 
of several numbers, is a number which is a measure or a 
multiple of each of them. Thus, 3 is a common measure 
of 12, 18, and 24 ; 60 is a common multiple of 6, 10, and 
15. A measure of a number is sometimes called a sub- 
multiple of it. 

A pyrime number is a number which no other, except unity, 
divides without a remainder; as 2, 3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, <fec. 
Numbers which are divisible by other numbers without 
remainder, that is, which can be resolved into factors, are 
called cotnposite numbers; as 4, 6, 8, 9, 10, <kc. Any 
factors into which a composite number can be divided are 
called its component parts. Numbers are said to be prime 
to ecuih other when they have no common measure, as 15 
and 28. The prime factors of a number are the prime 
numbers of which it is the continued product. Thus, 2, 3, 

7 are the prime factors of 42 ; 2, 2, 3, 6, of 60. 

9. To find the greatest common measure of two given flwfttest 
numbers, the greater number is divided by the less ; the 
former divisor is then divided by the remainder, and each 
successive divisor by the remainder obtained in dividing 
by it, till there is no remainder. The last divisor is the 
greatest common measure. 

This depends on the two following principles:— (1.) If 
a number measures any other, it measures every multiple 
of that other ; for obviously, since 7 measures 56, it also 
measures 12 times or 17 times 56 ; and, (2.) Every number 
that is a common measure of two others measures also 
their sum or their difference; for the sum or difference 
of, say, 13 times 8 and 22 times 8, must, it is evident, be 
some multiple of 8. 

Thus, to find the greatest common measure of 475 and 
589, dividing 589 by 475, we have the remainder 114; 
dividing 475 by 114, we have the remainder 19 ; and 114 
divided by 19 leaves no remainder. Therefore, 19 is the 
greatest common measure. For any number that measures 
589 and 475 will measure their difference, 114, and will, 
therefore, measure 456, which is a multiple of 114. Also, 
any common measure of 475 and 456 will measure their 
difference, 19. Therefore, no greater number than 19 can 
measure both 589 and 475. Again, 19 will measure both, 
for it measures 114, and therefore measures 456, a multiple 
of 114. Hence it measures 475, which is 456 + 19, and 
also 589, which is 475 + 114. Therefore, 19 measures 
both numbers, and since no greater number does so, it is 
their greatest common measure. 

In seeking for measures or factors, it will be of advantage 
to attend to the following properties of numbers. (For the 
sake of brevity, we use “ divisible ” here for “ divisible 
without remainder.”) 

(1.) A number is divisible by 2, i^ ^the last digit is 
divisible by 2 ; by 4, if the last two digits are divisible by 
4 ; and by 8, if the last three digits ore divisible by 8. 

For, to ti^e the last case, the figures preceding the last 
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factor of two or more numbers needs to be taken but once 
for the common multiple. 

In finding the least common multiple of 42, 45, 50, 54, 

60, 63, 70, 75, and 90, for instance, we may divide in 
succession by 5, 7, 5, and 6. It is evident that 45 may 
be omitted, since it will measure every multiple of 90. The 
division by 5 is virtually the substitution for 60, 60, 70, 

75, and 90, of the product 6x10x12x14x15x18, 
which is manifestly a common multiple of them. Then 
14 and 18 are omitted, being contained in 42 |md 54. 

Next we substitute for 42 and 63 the product 7x6x9; 
omit 6 and 9 as being contained in 54 ; then take 5x2x3, 
instead of 10 and 15; omit 2 and 3, as measures of 12 ; . 
and, lastly, substitute 6 x 9 x 2 for 54 and 12. The pro- 
duct of 6, 7, 5, 6, 9, 2, gives 18900 as the least common , 
multiple. 

If the divisors are all prime numbers, the result must 
bo the lecLBt common multiple ; and it is better to avoid 
using composite numbers as divisors, except when they 
measure all the numbers in the line. Had 10, for instance, 
been taken in the example as the first divisor, 75 would have . 
remained in the second line, and the result obtained would 
have been five times too great. It is often found conveni- 
ent to write the prime factors of the least common multiple, 
which is in the example 2x2x3x3x3xr)x5x7. 

Freuitionn. — 11. If unity be divided into any number of Frtotieaa' 
equal parts, one or more of , those parts is called a /roc- 
tion. If, for example, wo divide unity into 7 equal parts, 
and take 5 of these, we shall obtain the fraction we speak 
of as five -sevenths. (This, and what follows, may be 
familiarly illustrated by taking any object and dividing it 
in the way described— a straight lino, for instance, thus, 

There are two kinds of fractions — Vulgar Fractum^ 
often spoken of simply as Fraciiont^ and Decimal Frae- 
time or DecimaU, 

A vulgar fraction is represented by two numbers, called 
the terms of the fraction, which are written, the one above 
and the other below a horizontal lino ; thua^ the fraction 
already mentioned is written The number under tho 
line indicates tho number of equal parts into which unity 
is divided, and is called the denomi/iatorf^ as showing the 
** denomination (see § 32) of the fraction. The number 
above the line, indicating the number of those equal parts 
that the fraction consists of, is called the numerator. 

The most usual definition of a fraction is that which is 
given above. But it may be also defined or regarded as 
one number divided by another, the numerator being the 
dividend, and the denominator the divisor. Thus, the 
fraction f, which we have interpreted to mean 5 of the 7 
parts into which unity is supposed to be divided, may also 
be regarded as the seventh part of 5 units. For, if each 
of 5 units be divided into 7 equal parts, there will be in 
all 35 of these p)arts, each of them equal to the seventh 
part of unity, and the seventh part of these 35 parts is 5 
of them. That is, the seventh part of 5 units is the same 
as 6 seventh parts of unity, or ^ according to the former 
definition. It follows from this that, when there is a 
remainder after division, the quotient is completed by the 
addition of a fraction, of which the remainder is the 
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three are a multiple of 1000, which is a multiple of 8. If, 
then, the last three figures are divisible by 8, so is the 
whole number. * 

(2.) Bin^rly, and for precisely similar reasons, a num- 
ber is divisible by 6, if its last digit is so; ie.^ if the 
number ends with 5 or 0 ; by 25, if it ends with 26 or 
75 ; and by 125, if it ends with 125, 626, 375, or 875. 

(3.) A num^r is divisible by 9 when the sum of its 
di^ts is so divisible. This is a case of the important pro- 
perty that the division of a number by 9 produces the same 
remainder as the division of the sum of its digits by 9. 
Taking any number, e.g.f 683, we see that it is made up of 
58 tens and 3 ; that is, of 58 nines and 58 and 3. Again, 
58 is 5 tens and 8 ; that is, 5 nines and 5 and 8. Thus, 
583 is made up of 58 nines, 5 nines, and 5 + 8 + 3 ; that 
is, of nines + tho sum of its digits. Therefore 583 
and 5 + 8 + 3 must give the same remainder when divided 
by 9. 

A proof of multiplication, by “ casting out the nines,” 
depends on this property. If a number, made up, say, of 
nines and 7 over, be multiplied by another made up of nines 
and 5 over, their product must be nines and 35, that is, 
nines and 8 over ; and unless this relation holds good, there 
must be an error in the multiplication. 

(4.) Similarly, a number is divisible by 3, if the sum of 
its digits is so ; for, if every number bo mode up of nines 
and the sum of its digits, it must be made of threes and 
the same sum. 

(5.) A number is divisible by 11, if the sums of its 
alternate digits are equal, or if they differ by a multiple of 
11. Take any number whose alternate digits are equal, or 
differ by a multiple of 11, as 8294. This is equal to the 
sum of 8000, 200, 90, and 4 ; that is, of 80 times 99, 80, 
twice 99, 2, 90, and 4. Leaving out the multiples of 99 
(as being multiples of 11), we have 80 f 90 + 2 + 4. But 
as 2 + 4 and a multiple of 11 give 8 + 9, therefore, if 
80 + 90 + 2 + 4 be divisible by 1 1, so must 80 + 90 + 8 + 9 
be, and vice versa. But 88 + 99 is divisible by 11; so, 
therefore, is 80 + 90 + 2 + 4, and so also 8294. 

If, in finding the greatest common measure by the 
method describe, a divisor occurs containing a factor that 
evidently does not measure one of the numbers given, that 
factor may at once be omitted, since it can be no part of 
the common measure. Thus, in finding the greatest com- 
mon measure of 59241 and 223014, we get 13950 as a 
divisor. Now, 50 divides this, 5x6x2, and neither 
6 nor 2 measures the first of the given numbers. We can 
therefore reduce 13950 to 279 at once, whence we im- 
mediately find 93 to be the greatest common measure. 

10. To find the least common multiple of two given 
numbers, divide either of the numbers by the greatest 
common measure of the two, and multiply the other num- 
ber by the quotient. Thus, the greatest common measure 
of 30 and 48 is 6. Therefore the least common multiple 
is 48 X 6 or 30 x 8, t.e., 240. For the product 6x6x8 
is evidently a common multiple of 30 {i.e.y 5x6) and 48 
(i.c., 6 x 8), and since 8 and 5 are prime to each other, this 
product must be the least that contains both 5x6 and 
6x8. 

To find the least common multiple of any given num- 
bers, arrange them in a line, and strike out any of them 
t^t measure any of the others ; take any number that 
measures all or part of the remainder, and divide all that 
it measures by that number, setting down the quotients 
and the undivided numbers in a second line ; proc^ with 
this second line as with the first, and continue this process 
till a line is obtained of numbers prime to each other. The 
continued product of the divisors and the numbers in the 
last is the least common multiple required. This de- 
pends on the principle just demonstrated, that a common 


^ Though the word employed to express the denominator (s.p., the 
“ sevenths ” in ** five-sevenths ") agrees in form with the ordinal nume- 
ral, this use of it is not ordinal. The seventh day means the seventh 
in order of time ; but the seventh part qf a day is one, any one of seven 
equal parts into which the day is regarded as divided. Some such 
distinct name as ** fractional numerals should be given to the wor^ 
when used in the latter sense. The expressions first part” and 
** second part ” are never used in the fractional sense. For the latter ^ 
^*half ” is used ; there is no fractional corresponding to the former. 

A, however, is called the thirty-second part ; and so ^ 

read nim tMrty’Secfmdst/owr twenty -ftrsUt kc. 
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numerator, and the divisor the denominator. For, let it 
be required to divide 76 by 9. Since 72 divided by 9 gives 
the quotient 8 , and 4 divided by 9 gives 76 divided by 
9 must be 

A proper fraction is one whose numerator is less^ than 
its denominator; as 1%. An improper fraction is one ; 
whose numerator is not less than its denominator ; as -J-i \ 
A proj)er fraction is evidently less, and an improper frac- 
tion not less, than unity. A mixed number is an integer 
or whole number with a fraction annexed to it ; as 8 
5 ^, The integer and fraction here are to be considered 
as added together. A eimple fraction is a single fraction 
that has both its terms whole numbers ; as 4, A comr 
pound fraction is a fraction of another fraction, or of a 
whole or mixed number ; as | of f of 10|. A complex 
fraction is one that has a fraction or mixed number for 

one of its terms or for both ; as y. A fraction is | 

said to be in its lowest terms when the numerator and 
denominator have no common divisor. 

12. If both terms of a fraction be multiplied, or both 
divided, by the same number, the value of the fraction 
will remain unchanged. For, if unity be divided into 7 
equal parts, and again into 28 equal parts, it is evident 
that each of the former parts shall be identical with 4 of 
the latter. 5 of the former will thus be equal to 20 of the 
latter ; that is, ^ 

13. We multiply or divide a fraction by any number, if 
we multiply or divide the numerator by it. For it is 
evident that four times | is 7 , since unity is divided into 
9 parts in both cases, and the number of parts taken in 
the one case is four times the number taken in the other. 
Conversely, dividing f by 4, we have 

To multiply or divide either term of a fraction is the 
same as to divide or multiply the other. If, for instance, 
we divide the denominator by 3, we divide unity into one- 
third of the number of parts, and each of these parts must 
thus be three times greater than before. The fraction is 
therefore multiplied by 3. Or otherwise, dividing the 
denominator of by 3, we obtain f ; and multiplying the 
numerator by 3, we get which (§ 12) is the same as f. 
Therefore, to divide a fraction, we may multiply the de- 
nominator, — a method which must be employed when the 
divisor is not a measure of the numerator. 

14. To reduce a fraction to its lowest terms^ divide both 
terms by their greatest common measure. The reason of 
this is evident from the definitions. The value of the 
fraction remains unchanged (§ 12 ). The results of operar 
tiona in fractions should, with rare exceptions, be expressed 
in their lowest terms. 

15. To reduce a mixed number to on improper fraction, 

the integer is multiplied by the denominator of the frac- 
tion, and the numerator added to the product. This gives 
the numerator of the required improper fraction, and the 
denominator of the given fraction is its denominator. 
Take, e.g,, 4|. If unity be divided into 8 equal parts, 4 
units will make 32 of these parts, and the fraction ^ con- 
tains 5 of them ; therefore 4§ = Conversely, to re- 
duce an improper fraction to a whole or mixed number, 
divide the numerator by the denominator ; the quotient is 
the integer required, and the remainder, if there is one, is 
the numerator of a fraction of which the given denominator 
is the denominator. Thus, Y' = ; for, if unity be divided 

into 7 equal parts, 35 of these parts will be the same as 5 
units ; therefore 38 parts w'ill be 5 units and 3 parts, i,e,, 

16. To reduce a compound fraction to a simple one, 
multiply the numerators together for the numerator of the 
simple fraction, and the denominators together for its 
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denominator. Thus, | of | is equal to |f. For, if we 
divide unity into 7 equal parts, and each of these again 
into 4, we shall have for the fraction 4 20 of these parts, 
of unity. The fourth part of this is 5 of these 
parts, and therefore | is 15 of them, t.6., | of 4 is -ll. 

Mixed numbers must be put in the form of improper 
fractions before the multiplication. The reduction of the 
result to its lowest terms may be effected by removing 
before multiplication any factors that are common to the 
numerators and denominators. 

In such compound expressions as where one number is 
spoken of as one-fourth greater or less than another, the 
fourth is always to be taken of that number with which the 
comparison is made. Thus, 30 is one-fifth more than 25 
(t.e., 4 of 25), but 25 is one-sixth less than 30 (t.e., 4 of 30). 

17. In order to compare the values of fractions, or to 
add or subtract them, it is necessary to reduce them to 
others of equal value that have the same denominator. 
From the definition of a fraction we see at once that 4 is 
greater than 4, we do not readily see whether is 
greater or less than f . If, however, we take the equiva- 
lents of these fractions, and unity being now divided 
into the same number of parts in both cases, we have like 
quantities to compare, and see that the former fraction is 
the greater. In practice it is usually the least common 
denominator that the fractions are compared by. To find 
this, we first find the least common multiple of the de- 
nominators (§ 10), then divide this by the denominator of 
each fraction separately, and multiply both terms of that 
fraction by the quotient. 

Take, e.g., the fractions tr* The least 

common multiple of the denominators is 180, and dividing 
this by 15, 20, 36, and 45, we get 12, 9, 5, and 4. 
Multiplying both terms of the fractions in succession by 
these numbers, we have Tvh tIv* The 

value of the fractions has not been altered, and all have 
now the same denominator, 180, which we must obtain in 
each case, because we re-multiply the factors into which 
we resolved it. In practice, indeed, we merely divide 180 
by 16, multiply 13 by the 12, and set down 180 under 
156 at once. 

18. To add fractions, reduce them to others having a 
common denominator, then add the numerators of these, 
and write the common denominator under the sum. Thus, 

duced fractions unity is divided into 120 equal parts, and 
the fractions are respectively equivalent to 50, 15, and 42 
of these parts ; therefore the sum of the fractions must be 
50 + 15 + 42 « 107 of them, i.e., 44 J. 

Compound fractions must be r^uced to simple ones 
before addition. Mixed numbers map be brought to im- 
proper fractions, and so added ; but it is generdly prefer- 
able to add the whole numbers and the fractions separately, 
and then add the two results. The operation may often 
be shortened by first adding any of ^e given fractions 
whose denominator is considerably less than that of all the 
fractions ; thus, to add f 4) fr* f 

three may be found first, amounting to l^f. The addition 
of 14 to this gives 2444 r* 

19. To subtract fractions, reduce them to others having 
a common denominator, take the difference of the numer- 
ators so found, and write the common denominator under 
it. The principle is precisely the same as in addition. 

Compound fractions must be simpli&ed as in addition. 
With mixed numbers the subtraoma will generally be 
best effected by treating the fractioMiMi|^arately, borrowing 
and carrying, if necessary, on the^lfljsciple explained in 
§ 5. In subtracting 47|4 from 85|^ior instance, borrow- 
|tI carrying 1 gives 864^^484|4-374||, or 
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20. To fitactions, multiply the numerators 

together for the numerator of the product* and the de- 
nommaton together for the denominator. Thu*, in multi- 
plying I by I, if we multiply | by 7, we have ^ (§ 13) ; 
but our multiplier, is the ninth part of 7 j we must 
therefore divide ^ by 9, which gives 41 (§13). 

When there are several fractions to be multiplied con- 
tinuously together, we proceed in the same way. Mixed 
numbers are reduced to improper fractions, and common 
factors may be struck out, precisely as in § 16. When an 
in^ger has to be multiplied by a fraction, we may convert 
the integer into a fraction by putting 1 as the denominator ; 
or we may multiply the integer by the numerator of the 
fraction and divide by the denominator, since to multiply 
by J is, as has just been shown, to multiply by 7 and 
divide by 9. So, to multiply an integer by a mixed number, 
the common method is to multiply by the integer and 
the fraction of the latter separately, and add the results. 
In multiplying mixed numbers like 46^ and 14 J together, 
instead of using improper fractions, we may take the four 
products 46 X 14, ^ x 14, 46 x and ^ x and add them. 
The amount is 644 + 3J + 16i+j3jj = 662 

21. To divide fractions, invert the terms of the divisor 

(t.e., interchange the positions of the numerator and deno- 
minator), and multiply the dividend by the inverted 
fraction ; thus, | ^ J | x | = If we divide | by 7, 
we have (§ 13). But since our divisor, is the ninth 
part of 7, in dividing by 7 we divide by a number nine 
times too large. The true quotient must therefore be nine 
times tx* 

The common method of dividing an integer by a mixed 
number is a modification of this division. When, in 
dividing by 37|, for instance, we multiply both divisor 
and dividend by 5, and then divide, we really multiply 
the dividend by Or the method may be explained 
on the principle (identical with that of § 12) that the multi- 
plication of the divisor and dividend by the same number 
does not affect the quotient. As an instance of the divi- 
sion of a mixed number by an integer, let 3982|| be 
divided by 54. The quotient is 73, with remainder 
40ff ; and to obtain the complete quotient, this remainder 
must be divided by 54 (see § 11), giving ^5|^Xyy = 

; t. 0 ., 73yVy is the result of the division. 

A complex fraction is reduced to a simple one by divid- 
ing the numerator by the denominator ; thus, 

6* ^ n ^ 33 
10> 12 91 62 • 

When one term only is fractional, it will be found conve- 
nient to multiply both terms of the complex fraction by the 
denominator that occurs in the fractional term ; thus, 

13i_13fx4_ 66 _6 
22 ~ 22x4 “■22x4’"8- 

Decimals. — 22. In the ordinary denary notation, a figure 
in combination with others has only the tenth part of 
the value it would have if removed a place towards the 
left (§ 1); thus, in 374, the 3 signifies 3 times 100; the 
7, 7 times 10; the 4, simply 4. By an extension of this 
notation we obtain a species of fractions that are often 
of very great use, especially for purposes of comparison. 
If we mark the place of units by a* point put after it, and 
write other figures after the point, we can denote by the 
first of these figures one-tenth of the value it would have 
in the units’ place; by the second, one-hundredth part, 
and so on. In 374*691, then, the 6 is 6 times ; 

the 9, 9 times or yj,^ ; and the 1, Whence, by 
giving these fractions a common denominator and adding 

them, we have 374*691 si374y^AjV* decimal frac' 
l^^bfls or decimals^ therefore, are fractions of which the 
numerator only is written, the denominator being the 
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continued product of as many tens as there are decimal 
figures. 

In addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of 
decimals, the operations are, and from the structure of 
decimals must be, the same as the like operations with 
integers. The position of the decimal point in the results 
is the only thing that needs particular explanation. 

Besults, it may be mentioned here, are often expressed 
by decimals that are not exact, but approximate only, it 
being held sufficient to give the correct value to some 
assigned number of decimal places. An amount correct to 
four decimal places differs from the true amount by less 
than the ten-thousandth part of unity. See above, p. 524. 

To reduce a decimal to a vulgar fraction, write the deci- 
mal as the numerator of the fraction, and set under it for 
the denominator 1 followed by as many ciphers as there are 
decimal places. This follows at once from the definition 
of a decimal. 

To reduce a vulgar fraction to a decimal, annex ciphers 
to both terms of the fraction — the same number in both 
cases ; divide both terms by the significant figures of the 
denominator, and then write the numerator as a decimal, 
pointing off as many decimal places (prefixing ciphers, if 
necessary) as there are ciphers in the denominator. (See 
also § 25, infra.) Thus, = = 0075. 

Here the vulgar fractions retain their values unchanged 
(§ 12), and from the last the decimal is sot down accord- 
ing to the definition. 

It very often happens that in dividing as above we find 
there must always be a remainder. In this case, however, 
a remainder we had before may soon recur, giving the 
same figure or group of figures, over and over again in the 

quotient; thus ^ is found to be *47222 ; is 

*05729729 The recurring figures are distinguished 

by points placed over them, the above results being written 
*472 and *05729. Wo shall return to the consideration of 
these recurring decimals at § 26. 

23. To add or subtract decimals, write the numbers 
under each other, placing units under uni^s, &c., add or 
subtract as with integers, and place the decimal point 
under the points in the given numbers. This follows 
directly from the definition of decimals. 

24. To multiply decimals, multiply as with integers, 

and point off as many decimal places as there are in both 
factors taken together. Thus, in 37*64 x *082 » 3*08648, 
the 4 and 2 in the factors are and y^®^; their pro- 
duct is therefore ^*^'9 *00008 ; and so with the 

others. 

If an approximate product be sufficient, the multipli- 
cation may be shortened thus. Let it be required to find 
the product, say, of 4*273 and 6*859 correct to throe places 
of decimals. Write the figures of the multi- 
plier in reverse order, with the unit figure ^273 

under the third decimal place of the multipli- 6586 

cand. Begin each multiplication with the 25638 

figure above the multiplier, adding what has 3418 

to be carried from the right hand figure, and 214 

observing to carry the nearest ten (t>., for 36, 38 

for instance, not 3, but 4); place the first 29*308 

figures of each multiplication under each other; 
then add and point off three decimal places. It will be 
seen that every figure of the product falls into its proper 
place, e.g.y the 8 and 7, the 5 and 2, <kc., each give 
thousandth parts. 

25. To divide decimals, divide as with integers, and 
point off as many decimal places in the quotient as the 
dividend has more than the divisor. This follows from 
the dividend being the product of the divisor and quotient. 
Exs. 228*956 -f. 3*64 - 62*9 ; 2*28956 -r 36*4 « *0629 ; 
22895*6 7*364*62900. In the second example, the 
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dividend having five decimal places and the divisor one, the 
quotient must have four ; a cipher is therefore prefixed to 
the three figures. In coses like the third example, where 
iht dividend has fewer decimal places than the divisor, the 
number has to be made up in the former by ciphers, and 
as far as the end of the ciphers making up that number 
the quotient must bo an integer. The quotient may be 
pointed at any stage after as many decimal places of the 
dividend have been made use of as there are in the divisor, 
the first figure after this being always the first decimal. 
This is especially to be attended to when the division does 
not terminate, or when a few figures only are required ; 
thus, 63 '94 divided by ’237 to two decimal places gives 
269*79 ; 10 divided by *264 gives 37*87. 

The method of converting a vulgar fraction into a deci- 
mal, given in § 22, is in effect the division of the nume- 
rator by the denominator, the result being expressed as a 
decimal. Thus, p^^j^ = 83-r 160 « *51875. 

When the quotient is re- 
quired to a given number of •63584)272*182(428*067 
places only (as three in the 
example), the operation may 
be shortened by droppingthe 
last figure of the divisor at 
each successive multiplica- 
tion. But this must not be 
commenced till the figures 
required in the quotient are 
fewer than the figures in the 
divi8or,and the carriage from 
the dropped figure is to be . 
added in each instance. 

26. We have seen that the division by means of which 
vulgar fractions are converted into decimals (§§ 22, 25) 
will, in certain coses, always leave a remainder. If the 
fraction be in its lowest terms, there must always be a 
remainder whenever the denominator contains any other 
prime number as a factor besides 2 and 5. For in adding 
ciphers we multiply by tens, and we introduce no other 
factor. It often happens that we can speedily discover 
what the decimal must be, so as to be able to set down 
any number of figures without further actual division. 
Unless the division terminate, the same figures will recur 
sooner or later ; and the same figures must recur before we 
use as many ciphers as there are units in the divisor. Sup- 
posing the divisor is 1 7, we can only have the numbers 
from 1 to 16 as remainders; the quotient must therefore 
repeat itself after all these remainders occuri if not earlier. 
All do occur in dividing by 17 ; thus, 

*1176470588235294. 

The fraction ^\r must always be greater than the decimal 
*41666 . . . ., how^ever far the latter be extended ; but we 
can make the difference as small as we choose. Thus 
*416666 does not differ from by the millionth part of a 
unit. The form of the decimal *416 is used to show that 
the 6 is to be considered as repeated continually ; and this 
being understood, we can say that the decimal is equal 
to ^ 

Decimals of this kind are called Recurring DecimaJU, 
They are sometimes distinguished as Repeating or Cirevr 
hating Decimals^ according as one figure or more than one 
recur ; and as Pure or Mixed^ according as the recurring 
figures stand alone or are preceded by non-recurring deci- 
mals. Thus, *148 is a pure circulating decimal ; *183 is a 
mixed repeating one. 

27. To reduce a recurring decimal to a vulgar fraction, 
subtract the decimal figures that do not recur from the 
whole decimal ; set down the remainder as the numerator 
of the fraction, and as many nines as there are recurring 


254336 

178460 

127168 

61292 

50867 

425 

381 


44 

44 


figures, followed by as many ciphers as there are non- 
recurring figures, as the denominator. 

The reason of proceeding in this way will appear if, 
taking any mixed recurring decimal, we multiply it by as 
many tens as there are decimal p^es, and again by as 
many tens as there are non-recurring decimals, and sub- 
tract the second product from the first. Take, c.^., *79064 : 

100000 times *79054 « 79054*064064064. . . . 
and 100 times *79054= 79*054054054 .... 

therefore 99900 times *79054 = 78976 
whence ‘79054 = ^1-^ t.c., 

In the case of pure recurring decimals, we have no sub- 
traction, and the denominator consists entirely of nines. 

Thus*3 = f = i; *27 = U«A. 

28, In practical arithmetic recurring decimals are little 
used, except in approximations. They can be added or sub 
tracted readily to any number of places by extending all 
a place or two beyond what is required. When we have 
to multiply or divide by recurring decimals, we must con- 
vert them into vulgar fractions. They may themselves be 
multiplied or divided by integers or ordinary decimals, 
though in this cose, too, it is often better to use vulgar 
fractions, especially when exact results are desired. 

Powers and Roots of Numbers, — 29. When a given Powers 
number is multiplied by itself, the product multiplied again 
by the number, and so on, the result obtained is called the 
second, third, fourth, (kc., power of the number, according 
as it is the product of the number repeated two, three, four, 

(kc., times. Thus, 7 x 7 x 7 = 343 is the third power of 
7; 5x5x5x5 = 625, the fourth power of 6. The term 
** square ” is nearly always used inst^ of second power ” 

(e.g,, 81 is the square of 9), and ** cube ” frequently instead 
of third power. The power to which a number is raised 
is indicated by a small figure written over the number to 
the right ; thus, 8® is the fifth power of 8. 

The sqmre root of a given number is the number 
which, when multiplied by itself, produces the given num- 
ber. And BO, in general, whatever power one number is 
of another, the same root is the second of the first. Thus, 

7 is the third root, or cube root, of 343 ; 5 is the fourth 
root of 625 ; 2 is the fifth root of 32. The sign J (which 
is really an r, from radix, a root) prefixed to a number 
indicates a root of it. The simple sign stands for the 
square root ; a figure is placed over it to denote other roots. 

Thus, .yiOO is the square root of 100 ; ^256, the fourth 
root of 256. 

30. To extract the square root of a given number, divide Extraction 
it into periods of two figures, by putting a point over every 
second figure, commencing with that in the units’ place ; 
sot down os the first figure of the root, the largest number 
whose square does not exceed the first or left-hand period: 
place the square of this number under the first period, and 
subtract it from it ; to the remainder 
annex the next period ; place before 
this as a trial divisor twice the root 
figure ; consider how often the former 
(omitting the right-hand figure) con- 
tains the latter, and set down the 
number that expresses this as thenext 
figure of the root ; place also this root 
figure to the right of the trial divisor ; 
multiply by it the divisor thus completed ; subtract the 
product from the number formed of the former remainder 
and the period taken down; add another period to the 
remainder now found ; then double th# whole root for a 
new trial divisor, and proceed as before. 

The 58 of the example being 580()00, the 49 must be 
490000, and the root 7(W. So Sie 146 is 1460 ; the 921, 


682169(763 

49 

146)921 

876 

1523)4669 

4569 
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92100 j the 6 is 60 ; and so on. This explains the principle 
of pointing in peri^ of two figures. 

In place of doubling the whole root for every trial 
divisor, it will be sufficient to add to the preceding com- 
plete divisor its last figure ; thus, 146 + 6 » 152. The 7 
has been already doubled in 14, and this doubles the 6. 

The reason of proceeding as above will appear from 
the composition of an ordinary product. 

Thus, 23x23 is the sum of the four 
products 20 x 20, 3 x 20, 20 x 3, and 3x3, 
t.c., 20^ twice 20 x 3, and 3x3. Takbg 
away, then, the square of 20, t.e., 400, the 
remainder must be the sum of 2 x 20 x 3, 
and 3x3, t.6., 3 times the sum of 2 x 20 
and 3, which we obtain by the method 
adopted. 

If there is a remainder, ciphers may be 
taken down in pairs, and as many decimal places obtained 
as we please. In this case there must always be a re- 
mainder, since no unit multiplied by itself produces ciphers. 
After getting half the decimal places required, we may 
proceed by contracted division (§ 25). 

To extract the square root of a vulgar fraction, we find 
the roots of the numerator and denominator separately. 
For, since | x f = the square root of must be |. If 
either term of the fraction is not a complete square, it should 
be reduced to a decimal. Thus, J'*5= ^6*56- 
•7071067812 nearly. 

31. To extract the cube root of a given number, point 
off the number from the units* place into periods of three 
figures: write under 
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40^x3 =4800 

14402 

40 X 2 X 3 = 240 


2**= 4 


6044 

10088 


= 5292004314762 
= 10080 


82 


64 


539344 


4314752 


the first- period 
greatest cube con- 
tained in it, subtract, 
and annex the next 
period to the remain- 
der; then, regarding 
the root found as tens, 
multiply the square of ^ „ 

it by 3 for a trial 
divisor, and divide by 
this for the next figure 
of the root; to the 
trial divisor ^d three times the product of the two root 
numbers (the first being tens), and also the square of the 
last root figure ; multiply the sum by the last root figure ; 
subtract the product from the number obtained by t^ing 
down last period ; annex the next period to the remainder, 
and proceed as before. 

For demonstration of the reason of this process, see 
Alobbba, vol. i. p 528. It depends on the form of the 
product obtained in raising a number to its third power, 
lius, 24 X 24 X 24 is 24 times 20* + 2 x 20 x 4 + 4^, which 
will be found to be 203 + 3x202x4 + 3x20x42 + 48. 
And this is 20* added to 4 times 3 x 20* + 3 x 20 x 4 + 4*, 
which agrees with the process described above. 


IL Practical AwTHMETia 

32. Having explained in the foregoing sections the 
various operations of arithmetic, we now proceed to con- 
sider them in their tsombinations and practical applications 
What has been said up to this point refers to numbers 
merely as numbers, or numbers in the abstract How they 
are to be regarded as applied to particular things, or repre- 
sentmg particular magnitudes. Numbers so regarded are 
called concrete; and we now treat of umcrete as dis- 
tinguished from ahitraet arithmetic. Concrete numbers 
frequently represent not so much number as quantity. 
To form a distinct and accurate idea of 5 lb of tea bought 


for 15 b., it is not neoessaiy to think of the tea as divided 
into five portions, or as paid for with fifteen pieces of 
money. 

It would be found extremely (indeed intolerably) incon- 
venient to have to make all payments, great and small, by 
means of one particular species of coin, or to serve out all 
quantities of goods, using only one kind of weight or 
measurement. Various monies, weights, and measures are 
therefore in customary use, this or that being employed in 
each particular case accoiding to circumstances./ When 
these measures are of the same kind, differing only in the 
unit of one of them being so many times the unit of 
another, they are said to be of different denominatiom; 
as, pounds, shillings, pence; or again, yards, feet, inches. 

In addition and subtraction, the quantities added and 
subtracted must be either abstract numbers or concrete 
quantities of the same kind. In multiplication, the multi- 
plicand may bo concrete, but the multiplier is regarded in 
the process as abstract. If 20 men, for example, receive 
£5 each, the £5 is not multiplied by 20 metif but taken 
20 tinieSf the number of times merely corresponding to the 
number of men. In division, when the dividend is con- 
crete, the divisor may be abstract, giving a concrete 
quotient of the same kind as the dividend, or concrete giving 
an abstract quotient. Thus, £100 may be divided into 
20 parts, giving £5 as quotient, or it may be divided into 
parts of £5 each, giving as quotient the abstract number 
20, t.a, containing £5 20 times. A fraction is strictly 
abstract, though we often write £( and the like for ^ of £1. 

33. The following are the tables of monies, weights, and TablBa 
measures in common use : — ^ 


I. Mo7iey, 

4 farthings =1 penny, d, 

12 pence == 1 shilling, 8. 

20 shillings s 1 pound, £ or 1. 

11. Avoirdupiris H^eigJU, 

16 drams, drs. = 1 ounce, oz, 

16 ounces = 1 i>ound, lb. 

28 pounds = 1 (piarter, qr. 

4 quarters =1 hundred- 

weight, cwt. 

20 hundredweights = 1 ton. 

III. Troy Weight. 

24 grains, gre. = 1 penny- 
weight, dwt. 

20 penny weigh ts=l ounce, oz. 

12 ounces = 1 i>ound, Ih, 
IV. Letigth. 

12 inches, in. = 1 foot, ft. 

3 feet = 1 yard, yd. 

yards = 1 pole or 

jierch, po. 

40 poles si furlong, /i^r. 

8 mrlongs = 1 mile, mi. \ 


V. Surface. 

144 square inches = 1 square foot 
0 sq. feet s I sq. yard. 

80^ sq. yards s 1 sq. pole. 

40 sip polos s 1 rood, ro. 

4 roods s 1 acre, ac. 

VI. SolidUy, 

1728 cubic inches si cubic foot 
27 cubic feet - 1 cubic yard. 

YII. Capacity. 

4 gills s 1 pint pt. 

2 pints si quart, gt 
4 quarts s 1 gallon, go/. 

2 gallons s 1 peck, wc. 

4 pecks si Dushel, bus. 

8 bushels =1 quarter, qr, 

VIII. Time. 

60 seconds, s. = 1 minute, m. 

00 minutes s 1 hour, nr. 

24 hours si day. 

86G days si year, yr. 


On these tables we make the following remarks : — 

I The guinea is 21 shillings, and the crown 5 shillingB. 
Sales are often made in guineas, though the coin is not 
now used. Farthings are always written aa fractions of 
a penny. \0\d. Iq. means tenpence three farthings and 
seven-eighths of a farthing. 

III. Apotheca/ried weight agrees with this, except that the 
ounce (,i^) is divided into 8 drams (3), and the dram into 
3 scruples (9) of 20 grains. 


^ By tn Act of PsrliAment, passed in 1824, the imperial standard 
weights and measures are connected in the following way with the 
mean sdar day^ the length of which is fixed invariably The yard of 
86 inches is determined from the length of a pendulum, vibrating once 
in a second, which, in the latitude of London, is 89 '18929 inches ; the 
pomd troy of 6760 grains, from a cubic inch of distilled water, weigh- 
ing 252*468 graiu ; and the gallon as being the space occupied by 10 
lb avoirdupois (i.e., 70,000 g^ns troy) of distilled water, equiv^ent 
to 277*274 cubic inches,-HUl these verifications being made with the^ 
mometer at 62* Fahr. and barometer at 80 inchee. 
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IT. In ni6asiiring cloth, the yard is divided into 4 
quarters, the quarter into 4 nails of 2J inches. 

V. To measure land, the surveyor’s chain of 100 links is 
used. The chain is 22 yards long, and 10 square chains 
make an acre. 

VIL The gallon and lower denominations are liquid 
measures ; the quart and those above it are for dry goods. 

VIIL The year, strictly speaking, is 365*24224 days. 
Every fourth year (leaf) year) has 366 days. 

Bsdttction. 34. Eedvctim is the method of expressing quantities in 
a denomination lower or higher than that in which they 
are given. 

To reduce a higher denomination to a lower, multiply in 
succession by the numbers which show the times that the 
unit of each denomination (beginning with that given) 
contains the unit of the one next below it till the denomi- 
nation is reached to which the quantity is to be reduced. 
If quantities in intermediate denominations are given, add 
each as its denomination is reached. 

To reduce a lower denomination to a higher, divide in 
succession by the numbers which show the times that the 
unit of each denomination (beginning with that given) is 
contained in the unit of the next above it, observing that 
the remainder after such division is of the denomination of 
the dividend. 

Sometimes the two processes are combined; thus, in 
reducing guineas to crowns, we multiply by 21, obtaining 
shillings, and then divide by 5. 

35. Compound Addition and Compound Subtraction are 
the addition and subtraction of quantities expressed in 
more than one denomination. 

Compound In Compound Addition, arrange the quantities according 
addition, to their denominations, each under its proper heading ; 
add the lowest, and reduce the sum by division to the next 
higher, setting down the remainder, and carrying the quo- 
tient ; add the others, including carriage, in the same way. 
Suppose that several sums of money are added, and the far- 
things amount to 29, that is to 7^d., the ^d. is set down and 
the 7d. carried to the pence column, and so in other cases. 
Compound In Compound Subtraction, arrange the quantities as in 
Bubtrac- Compound Addition, placing the greater amount over the 
other, and subtract, beginning with the lowest denomina- 
tion. If in any case the lower number exceeds that above 
it, increase the latter by as many as make one of the next 
higher denomination, and afterwards add one to that 
denomination in the lower line. In subtracting, e.^., 1 qr. 
25 tt) from 3 qr. 17 S), since 25 cannot be taken from 17, 
a quarter, t.f.. 28 lb, is added to the 17, making 45 ; from 
this 25 is subtracted, leaving 20 lb, and the quarter 
borrowed ” is taken away again by being added to the 
1 qr. The remainder is thus 1 qr. 20 2). 

Fractions of the lowest denomination are to be added or 
subtracted according to §§ 18, 19 ; thus, £72, 8s, 3,^.4. - 
£45, 178. 6Hd.«£26, lOs. 8J<i. 

Compound 36. Compound Multiplication is multiplication in which 
multipli- the multiplicand is expressed in more than one denomination, 
imtion. When the multiplier does not exceed 12, multiply the 
different denominations by it, beginning with the lowest, 
and setting down and earring as in Compound Addition. 
When the multiplier consists of several figures, multiply 
by each separately in the same way, taking them from 
right to left, and setting the result of each successive 
multiplication always one place 
farther towards &e left in ^63 12 7f 

each denomination, and add 34 

the results as thus arranged. 254 10 7^» 4 times. 
In the accompanying example 572 13 9} = 90 times, 
the above arrang^ent puts £5981 8 8^ » 94 times, 
the product by 90 in the place 
of tens; and the sums to be reduced to higher denomina- 


tions are 30 farthings, 104 pence, 148 shillinj^ If the 
multiplier be a composite number, we may multiply the 
factors in succession. When the multiplier consists of two 
or more figures, the multiplication is often performed by 
the whole quantity at once. 

37. CompouTid Diuimn is division in which either the Compo 
dividend or both dividend and divisor are expressed 

more than one denomination. 

(1.) To find the amount that a given amount contains a 
given number of times, divide the highest denomination 
by the given number, reduce the remainder to the next 
lower denomination, adding the corresponding term of the 
dividend; divide again, and proceed in the same w*ay with 
the other denommations. The denominations of the quo- 
tient correspond to those of the dividend. 

Let it be required, for instance, to divide £370, 16s. 1 Jd. 
into 58 equal shares. As 58 shares of £6 each amount to 
£348, £6 is part of the quotient, and there remains 
£22, 16s. l|d. Beducing £22, 16 b. to shillings (456), we 
find that this gives 58 shares of 78. each, with 50s. over. 
Similarly we obtain lOd. and 1 farthing, with 29 farthings 
over, which, since is just half a farthing for each 

of the 58 shares. The quotient then is £6, 7s. lOJd. Jq. 

(2.) To find the number of times that one given amount 
contains another, reduce both to the same single denominar 
tion, and then divide the one by the other. 

To find, for example, how often 12s. 9fd. is contained 
in £171, 13s. 9d., since 12s. 9|d. = 615 farthings, and 
£171, 13s. 9d. = 164820 farthings, the number of times 
the second amount contains the first must be 1 64820 -f- 6 1 5, 
t.6., 268. It is to be observed that the quotient here is an 
I abstract number. 

38. In multiplying or. dividing by fractions co* mixed 
numbers, we follow the methods 

explained in §§ 20, 21, As an *£24 5 9| 

illustration, we give here the mul- 

tiplication of £24, 5s. 9Jd. ^q. by 12) 121 9 0 1 f 

62 where we may note that in JO 2 5 J yV 

the division by 12 we have to 48 11 7 4 4 

divide farthings, giving \aq. x 145 14 10 | \ 

A = and that in adding the — 9 — 7“T — T 

fraction we have ® 

•2T = 2Jq. 

39. Eeduction of Fractions and Decimals. — To find the Reductl' 
proi)er value of a fraction or a decimal of any denomina- of frac- 
tion, multi))ly the fraction or the decimal by the numbers 

in succession that reduce the denomination to lower de- 
nominations. 

Thus, to find the value of of a pound, it is manifest 
that this is ^ of 20 shillings, t.e., || x 208. ** 12/^8., or 
12s. 3M. ; and so in other cases. 

To find the value of a fraction of a quantity consisting 
of different denominations, we may either first reduce the 
quantity to one denomination, or we may multiply the 
compound quantity by the numerator, and divide by the 
denominator of the fraction; thus, of £5, 7a lljd. 
being the same as the ninth part of twice the amount, 
we may multiply by 2 and divide by 9, obtaining 
£1, 3s. 11 jd. Jq. as thb result. 

40. To reduce any amount to the fraction or the decimal 
of another denomination or amount, reduce both amounts 
to the same denomination, and write them as the terms of 
a fraction, the quantity of which the fraction is required 
being made the denominator. If the decimal is required, 
convert the vulgar fraction into a decimal. 

Thus, to reduce ISs. l^d. to the fraction and also to the 
decimal of a pound, since a pound contains 480 halfpence, 
a halfpenny is ^ of a po'und, and therefore 13s.TC 
315 halfpence, is ^•65625. 

It is often sufficient to throw the expressions i nt o the 
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reduced form, without actually performiDg the reduction, 
and divide ^e numerator of the complex fraction so 
obtuned by the denominator. Thus, to find the fraction of 
£46|^ that I of 46f guineas is, both terms may be ex- 
press^ as shiUings, — J x x and x ^ ; whence, 
dividing the former by the latter, the required fraction 
is found to be 

In reducing a compound quantity to a decimal of a 
higher denobination, it is generally best to proceed by 
successive divisions, beginning 
with the lowest , denomination, 
and inserting the others as they 28) 8‘75 S). 
occur, as in the accompanying 4) -3125 qrs. 

example, where 13 cwt. 8 fib 12 2, 0)1, 3*078125 cwt. 
oz. is found to be *65390625 of a *66390625 tona 
ton. It is to be noted that the 
integers here are inserted from the data, and the decimals 
obtained by division. The form, though somewhat incon- 
gruous, is convenient. 

>ta 0 tioe. 41. Practice is the name given to a method of calculat- 
ing prices from certain rates being aliquot parte (that is, 
exact measures) of other rates. 

The basis of this species of calculation is generally £1, 
and the given price is broken up into portions, the first of 
which is an aliquot part of a pound, and each of the others 
an aliquot part of some one before it. By the method 
adopted we virtually multiply the different aliquot parts 
in succession by the number of articles given. The sum 
of the result is the total price. 

toportion. 42. Proportim, — When the first of four quantities is 
the same multiple or the same fraction of the second that 
the third is of the fourth, the first is said to have the same 
ratio to the second that the third has to the fourth, and 
the four quantities are said to be proportionalsy or in pro- 
portim. Thus, since 30 is ^ of 36, and 50 is | of 60, the 
numbers 30, 36, 60, and 60 form a proportion. 

The proportion is written 30:36 = 50 : 60, or, more com- 
monly, 30 : 36 :: 50 : 60. This is read 30 is to 36 as 60 is 
to 60. It may also be written f 

The ratio of two numbers is thus equivalent to the frac- 
tion that the one is of the other; and a fraction may 
therefore be defined as the ratio of the numerator to the 
denominator. 

Ratio is a mere abstract relation between two numbers, 
or between two concrete quantities of the same kind. The 
ratio of 48. to 6 s,, or of 48d. to 72d., is not shillings or 
pence, but the abstract fraction §. 

If two quantities of one kind be proportional to two of 
another kind, when any three are given, the fourth can be 
found. If, for instance, we know the value of any quan- 
tity of goods, we can determine the value of any other 
given quantity, or the quantity that has any assigned value, 
— it being always understood that the rate is the same in 
both cases ; that is, that were the quantity doubled, trebled, 
halved, <fec., so also would the value be, or, in other words, 
that the quantity is proportional to the value. Questions 
of this sort occur with very great frequency in practical 
arithmetic. The three quantities given are usually arranged 
as the first three terms of a proportion, whence the fourth 
term is found. 

The rule by which we proceed in such cases of Simple 
PropwSm^ as it is called, has often the name given to it 
of the Rde of Three, It is as follows ; — Of the three 
quantities given, set that down for the third term which is 
of the same kind as what is required. Consider whether 
the amount to be found will be greater or less than this 
third term ; if greater, make the greater of the two remain- 
ing quantities the second term, and the other the first 
term ; but if less, put the less term second, and the greater 
first Having thus arranged or ‘^stated” the three terms 


of the proportion, multiply the second and third together, 
and divide the product by the first. 

The first and second terms must be reduced to the same 
denomination, and it will often be convenient to reduce 
the third term to the lowest denomination contained in it 

Ex, 1. If 64 yards of cloth cost 63s., what will 30 yards 
cost at the same rate ? 

Stating by the rule, we have 54 yards : 30 yai^ :: 63s., 
whence the fourth term is — - > 7 ^ = 358. 


This process is to be explained by the consideration that, 
since the rate of price is the same for both quantities, the one 
price must be the same fraction of the other that the one 

quantity is of the other; that ia, 

or g = nnmw of^,hilling» required Multiplying each 

of these equal fractions by 63, we have x 63 - 35, the 
number of shillings requir^, as above. 

The first and second terms are to be stated according to 
the rule, because their ratio is equal to that of the third 
and fourth, and must therefore be a proper or an improper 
fraction, according as the other is so. After the propor- 
tion is stated, and the terms reduced, any common factor 
may be removed from the first and second terms, or from 
the first and third ; for, as will appear from the working 
above, this is virtually reducing a fractional expression to 
lower terms. 

Ex, 2 . A bankrupt, whose debts amount to £1276, pays 
14s. 6 d. in the pound. What do his creditors lose? 

Since 14s. 6 d. is paid, there is 5 b. fid. loss for every 
pound of debt, and the question is — If £1 give 5s. fid. 
loss, what will £1276 give ? The ** stating,” therefore, is— 
£1 :£1275 ::5s. 6 d., and the result, £350, 12s. 6 d. Par- 
ticular care must ho taken, when all the terms are money, 
as here, that the first and second be of the same kind. In 
this instance these terms are debt; and the third term, 
lo88f corresponds to the term required. 

Ex, 3. If 91 men could perform a piece of work in 78 
days, in what time could 21 men do it, working at the 
same rate? 

Here, if the number of men were doubled, trebled, 
halved, (kc., the time required would be one-half, one-third, 
double, (kc., the given time ; or as the former is increased 
the latter is diminished in the same proportion, and vice 
versa. The time in this case is said to be inversely pro- 
portional to the number of men. We have then as equal 
21 mon 7B day. . 


ratios 


IS, 


., the “stating” of 
78 days, according to 


91 mon days required 
the proportion is 21 men :91 men 
the rule, and the result 338 days. The process may also 
be explained thus : — ^The work will be 91 x 78 times what 

1 man can do in 1 day, or - y, tunes what 21 men can 


do in 1 day, i.e., it will be 


21 
91x78 
21 


days^ work for 21 men. 


43. Compound Proportum, — The ratio of two quantities Coiupouu 
frequently depends on a combination of other ratios. If, pmportio 
for instance, we have to compare the times required for 
building two walls, one twice the length, twice the height, 
and twice the thickness of the other, the men employed 
on the former being half the number employed on the 
other, and the (ky half the length, each of these separate 
conditions implies double the number of days. Each con- 
dition gives the ratio 1 : 2 , and the result must correspond 
U> the product of all the ratios, that is, it is 1 : 32. This 
is an instance x>f what is called compound proportion. 

In such cases set down for the tmrd term the quantity 
which is of the same kind as that required. State each 
proportion as though it alone had to be considered, writing 
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under each other. Multiply the product of all the 
second terms by the third term, and divide the result by 
the product of the first terms. 

Ex, If 36 men, working 10 hours a day, perform three- 
fifths of a piece of work in 17 days, how long must 25 
men work daily to do the rest of it in 16 days ? 

Men, 25 : 36 :: 10 

Fifths of the work, 3 ; 2 

Days, 16 ; 17 

36x2x17x10 _ 51 = 101 hours a day. 

The length of the day will be greater the fewer the men 
and the fewer the days are, and less the less the work is ; 
we therefore state as above. 

44. It not unfrequoiitly happens that ratios have to be 
compounded, or other reductions made, before we can state 
the proportion which will give the required result. We 
give an example or two of this. 

Ex. 1. Though the length of my field is one-seventh 
greater than that of my neighbour’s, and its quality is one- 
ninth better, yet, as the breath of mine is one-fourth less, 
his is worth five guineas more than mine. What is my 
field worth ? 

The length of his field is to that of mine as 1 to 1|, 
t. 6 ,, as 7 to 8 . The other ratios are 9 : 10 and 4 : 3 (see 
.§ 16 ad Jin.). Therefore the values of the fields are as 
7 X 9 X 4 to 8 X 10 X 3, t.«., as 21 to 20, and the difference 
of these values being £5, 5s., we have the proportion 
1:20:: £5, 5s., which gives £105 as the worth of my field. 

Ex, 2 . If 9 men or 15 women, working 10 hours a day, 
could reap a field in 8 days 6 hours, in how many days of 
10 ^ hours each could 10 men and 12 women reap a field 
one-fourth larger 1 

Since 15 women do as much as 9 men do in the same 
time, 12 women will do 7| times a man’s work, for 
15 : 12 :: 9 : 7|. Therefore 10 men and , n .. qa Viro 
12 women will do 17| times a man’s 4 * . 5 
work. From this the stating in the 
margin follows. The result is 56^ hours, i.e., 5 days 3| 
hours, the day being 10 | hours long. 

Ex. 3. A dealer who has bought 9 oxen and 5 sheep 
for £186, 2 s. 6 d., would lose £2 by exchanging 2 oxen 
for 11 sheep. What is the price of an ox? 

The price of 2 oxen being the price of 11 sheep and £2 
more, the price of 9 oxen wUl be (from the ratio 2 : 9) 49 J 
times the price of a sheep and £9 more. Hence from the 
data, 54^ times the price of a sheep and £9 more will 
amount to £186, 2 s. fid. ; i.e.y 54^ times the price of a 
sheep is £177, 2s. 6 d., and therefore a sheep cost £3, 5s. 
Also, since the price of 2 oxen is that of 11 sheep and £2 
more, 2 oxen cost £35, 15s. -H £2, ie., £37, 15s.; there- 
fore 1 ox cost £18, 178. 6 d. 

Fropor* 45. Proportional Paritt. — To divide a number or quan- 

ttonsl tity into parts in proportion to given numbers, state and 
work out the proportions, — As the sura of the given num- 
bers is to each of them in succession, so is the number to 
be divided to the several parts required. 

If, for example, a bankrupt owes A £580, B £935, C 
£675, and D £770, and his assets amount to £999, the 
stating 2960 : 580 : £999 gives £195, 15s, as A’s share, 
and the others are found similarly. 

Here, too, there may be a compound proportion, as when 
different sums are invested for different times. The divi- 
sion in those cases must be in proportion to the amounts ' 
invested, and also to the time ; each amount is therefore 
to be multiplied by its time. 

Applicationi of Proportion, — 46. In commercial and 
financial transactiona frequent upe is made of proportion ; 
and veiy often, when it is not directly employed, compu* 


tations are performed according to formula or rules which 
rest on this as a basis. Advantage is very generally taken 
of the convenience of 100 as a standard of reference or 
comparison, proportional relations being stated as at such 
and such rates per cent. This occurs continually in the 
calculation of interest, discount, stock-exchange operations, 

&c., as well as in the expression of mercantile losses and 
gains. 

47. Interest is the allowance given by the borrower to Inters 
the lender for the use of money lent. It is usually com- 
puted at a rate agreed upon of so many pounds for every 
hundred lent for a year ; this is called the rate per cent. 

The interest of £564, for instance, for 
3 years 4 months at 3| per cent, per £100 : 564 ::3f 
annum, is to be found by a compound 1 : 3} 
proportion, the meaning being — If the 
interest of £100 for 1 year be £3|, what will the interest 
of £564 be for 3J years? The result (£70, 10s.) may 
be obtained by the general rule based on this and similar 
proportions — Multiply the amount lent (called the />nn- 
dpal) by the rate per cent, and by the number of years, 
and divide the product by 100. When the time is given 
in days, the fraction of a year is taken that the days 
amount to. 

Money is laid out at Compound Interest^ when at the 
end of a year or other assigned period the interest that has 
accrued is not paid to the lender, but is put to interest 
along with the amount originally lent. Here the simple 
interest has to be computed for each successive year or 
period, and added to the principal or former amount. 

48. Commission is the allowance paid to an agent for Commit 
transacting commercial business, and usually bears a fixed 
proportion or percentage, as may be agreed on, to the 
amount of value involved in the transactions. Brokerage Broken 
is the allowance paid to a broker for buying or selling 
shares in the public funds, or bargaining otherwise with 
reference to money investments. Insurance PremiuTMlnmm 
are payments in return for which the owner of the pro- 
perty insured is entitled to receive the assured value of it 

in the event of its being destroyed. In all these the rates 
are commonly stated at so much per cent., and the com- 
putation is similar to that for interest, but simpler, as the 
element of time does not enter into it. 

49. Discomt is a deduction allowed for a payment Discount 
being made at a date prior to the time Vhen the full amount 

is exigible. The true discomt on a money payment due 
on the expiration of a certain time is the excess of the 
amount over its present value — the present value being the 
sum which, laid out at interest, would in the given time 
amount to the given sum. Suppose, for instance, it is 
required to find the true discount on £664 due 10 months 
hence at per cent. Here the interest of £100, being 
£4^ in 12 months, will in 10 months be £ 3 f, t.c., £100 
would amount to £103f in 10 months, and the discount 
of £103| due 10 months hence is therefore £3f. Hence 
the stating £103f :£664 ::£3f, which gives as the dis- 
count £24. The present value is seen from this to be 
£640. A banker or merchant, in discounting a bill, 
charges interest instead of discount, and would in this in- 
stance gain the interest of £24, since the £24, the true 
discount of £664, is evidently the interest of £640. 

50. In calculations relating to mercantile ProJit an(f Profit an 
LosSy which are also effected by proportion, it must belo"** 
carefully remembered that ^e percentage of gain or loss 

is always reckoned on the buying prxee^ unless the contrary 
is expressly stated. Thus, let it be required to find the cost 
of goods that are sold for £448, 17s, 6 d. at a loss of 6 J 
per cent. Since goods that cost £100 are sold for £93|, 
we have the stating £93J : £448J :: £100, which gives 
£478, Ifis, as the cost price. (o. m‘a.) 
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ARIUS (*A/Dceo$), a well-known name in ecclesiastical 
history, identified with the ori^n and spread of the first 
great heresy” in the Christian church. Arius is sup- 
posed to have been a native of Cyrenaica in Africa, but 
nothing is really known of his birth or of his early training. 
He first comes clearly into view as a presbyter of the Church 
of Alexandria, in the commencement of the 4th century, 
engaged in conflict with his bishop, Alexander. At a pre- 
vious period he is said to have been connected with the 
Meletian schism, and on this account to have been excom- 
municated by Peter of Alexandria, who had ordained him 
deacon. But if so, he had regained a position of import- 
ance in the Alexandrian Church, as he is found, under 
Peter’s successor, Achillas, in charge of one of the great 
city churches, Baucalis or Boucalis, where he continued to 
discharge his duties with apparent faitlifulness and industry 
for six years after the accession of Alexander, the third 
bishop in order with which ecclesiastical tradition connects 
him. Theodoret {Hut, EccL, i. 2) does not hesitate to say 
that Arius was chagrined because Alexander, instead of him- 
self, was appointed to succeed Achillas in the see of Alex- 
andria, and that the beginning of his heretical attitude is, 
in consequence, to be attributed to discontent and envy. 
But this is so common an explanation of heretical 
movements with the early church historians, that it is not 
to be received without reserve. Upon the whole, there is 
no evidence that Arius was animated by mere personal 
considerations in the advocacy of his doctrinal opinions. 
Rather, it seems evident, as Ncander says {Church Uut,^ 
vol. iv, 25), that he thought he was only unfolding the 
traditionary church doctrine. Although an African he 
appears to have been trained in the school of Antioch, 
under Lucian, and there to have imbibed a strong leaning 
towards the subordination system as to the relation of the 
Father and Son, which prevailed in that school. Probably 
it was this training, and a natural lack of insight and 
speculative depth, which led him into a line of negative 
thought, from which the church had hitherto wisely 
abstained. Yet the idea of his craft and ambition deeply 
pervades early Christian history. In his well-known 
treatise against eighty heresies (lAh, //. /feer,, Ixix. c. 3), 
Epiphanius describes him as a man “ inflamed by his own 
o])inionativene8s j of tall stature, with a downcast look; 
his figure composed like that of a subtle serpent, to deceive 
the guileless by his crafty exterior.” ‘‘His dress,” he 
adds, “was simple; his address soft and smooth, calculated 
to persuade and attract, so that he had drawn away seven 
hundred virgins from the church to his party.” 

The views of Arius first attracted attention about 319 
A.D. According to the church historian Socrates (lib. i. 
c. 5), Bishop Alexander, in addressing the presbyters and 
other clergy on the doctrine of the Trinity, dwelt so strongly 
on the consubstantial unity of the Father and the Son that 
Arius charged him with holding Sabellianism. But, ac- 
cording to Sozomen, a contemporary historian of the 5th 
century, Arius made himself conspicuous by the advocacy 
of his special opinions, and Alexander only interfered after 
being charged with remissness in leaving him so long to 
disturb the faith of the church. Having called Arius and 
his opponents before him, Alexander heard their respective 
arguments, and finally, after due examination, gave judg- 
ment against Arius. The result was a wide-spread com- 
motion, extending not only through Africa, but other pro- 
vinces of the Roman empire. Bishops joined issue with 
bishops ; congregations were violently excited ; and the 
greatest mystery of the Christian religion became a subject 
of irreverent controversy among women and children. 
Even the heathen joined in the profane uproar. Arius 
himself cannot be excused from stirring up this popular 
and unworthy clamour; for he compo^ verses, under 
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the name of Thalia (6aAc^), which appear to have been 
a sort of popular miscellany for difiusing his opinions. 
He addressed at the same time an elaborate letter to Euse- 
bius of Nicomedia, which remains to this day one of the 
clearest statements of his dogmatic position. It sets out 
with a complaint of the persecution which he had suffered 
at the hands of Alexander, who had driven him and his 
adherents (he says) out of the city as impious men or 
atheists (d^covs), “merely for dissenting from his public de- 
claration that ‘ as Ood is eternal so is His Son ' — when the 
Father, then the Son — the Son is present in God without 
a birth (dyevi/^ro)?), ever begotten (dtiyevrjs), an unbegotten- 
bogotten (dyevn/royfi^?) ; — an eternal God, an eternal Son ; 
the Son is from God himself.” . . . . “ These blasphemies wo 
cannot bear to hear even,” he says, “ no, not if the heretics 
should threaten us with ten thousand deaths. What, on 
the other hand, do wo maintain! that the Son is not 
unoriginate (dycVyiyros), nor part of the Unoriginate, nor 
made of any previously existing substance, but that by the 
will and purpose of God He was in being before time (irph 
XpdvtDv Kal TTpb atwvwv), perfect God, the only begotten 
{irkrjprj^ 0 eb 9 , /Aovoymjs) ; that before this generation or 
creation He was not {wplv yewr/^j .... ovk ^jv)” Ac. 

There is another letter to the same purpose, but more 
moderate in statement, addressed to Alexander after his 
banishment; and the student will find in those letters, 
and in the Thalia, the most original and trustworthy 
account of the opinions of Arius. “ We believe,” he says 
in the letter to Alexander, “in one God alone without 

birth, alone everlasting, alone unoriginate Wo believe 

that this God gave birth to the only begotten Son before 
eternal j)eriod8 {rrpo xpovoiv atwvtwv), through whom He 
made these peric^s {atwya^) and all things else ; that Ho 
gave birth to Him, not in semblance, but in truth, giving 
Him a real existence (woo-rr/oravTa), at His own will so 
as to be unchangeable, God’s perfect creature, but not 
as other creatures .... not, as Valentinus (a Gnostic of 
the 2d century) maintained, a development {wpo/Sokr^v ) ; 
nor, again, as Manichauis, a consubstantial part (/upos opo- 
oxkriov); nor as Sabellius, Son and Father at once {vlovd- 
Tcpa), which is to make two out of one, . . . but created 
by the will of God, and endowed with His own glorious 
perfections — yet not so that the Father did thereby deprive 
himself of attributes which are His without origination 
{dy€vvy]rm\ being the Source (^rr/yry) of all things; so 
that while there are throe persons (wroo-rao-cts) yet Gold is 
alone the Cause of all things and unoriginate. The Son, 
on the other hand, is originate, begotten by the Father timo- 
apart. The Son is not, therefore, co-etemal or co-unbo- 
gotten with the Father, as if these were two unbegotten 
principles ; but God is before all things as (fiovds) single 
and the principle of all, and therefore before Christ also.” 

On the one side, therefore, Arius denied of Christ that 
He was unoriginate; or part of the Unoriginate; or con- 
substantial (opoovortov) with the Father ; or without begin- 
ning (ttvapxos); or a mere development of God. The Son, 
he said, “ did not exist before He was begotten (ovk wplv 
*y€vvrf0y)” In other words, “He is of a substance that once 
was not (c£ ovk ovrwv),” — hence the name of Exmi/cmiiayu 
sometimes given to his followers. But, on the other side, 
Arius affirmed of the Son that He was in being before 
time (Trpoxpdvoiv) ; that he was perfect God (irA^pr/s ©cos) ; 
only b^otten (povoycvtjs) ; that God made the worlds or 
ages (atciivas) through Him ; that He was the making or 
offspring of the Father, and yet not as one amongst things 
made (ycvi^pa dXX’ ovx is Iv rwy yeycvnjpcvow'). 

Such were the questions which distracted the church 
beyond all precedent in the beginning of the 4th century, 
and led to the first great oecumenical council, which was 
convened in Nicaea in 325. The account of the proceed- 
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ings of this council will be given under its own heading. 
It requires only to be mentioned here, that after various 
turns in the controversy, it was finally decided a^inst 
Arius, that the Son was of the same substance ** ( 0 / 4001 }. 
<riov) with the Father, very God of very Gk)d/^ Constan- 
tine embraced the decision of the council, and resolved to 
uphold it. Arius and the two bishops of Marmarica and 
Ptolemais, who refused to subscribe the creed of Nicma, were 
excommunicated and banished to Illyria; and even Eusebius 
of Nicomedia, who accepted the creed, but not its ana- 
themas, was exiled to Gktul. Alexander returned to his 
see triumphant, but died soon after, and was succeeded by 
Athanasius, his deacon, who had been the soul of the 
orthodox party of Niciea, and with whose indomitably 
fortitude and strange vicissitudes the further course of the 
controversy is bound up. This will be explained in detail 
under the heading Athanasius, and it only remains for us 
to sketch at present what is known of the future career of 
Arius. 

Although defeated at the Council of Nicaia, Arius was 
by no means subdued. He obtained means of access to 
Constantia, the sister of the emperor, who, on her death- 
bed, strongly urged her brother to reconsider the question, 
and to recall the heresiarch from banishment. Restored 
to court, he, along with the Eusebian party, who, although 
professing to accept the Nicene doctrine, were in reality 
indifferent, if not hostile, to it, renewed the theological 
strife, in which Athanasius was nothing loth to join. In- 
terchanges, now of friendly recognition and now of menace, 
passed betwixt the emperor and the intrepid bishop of 
Alexandria, who obstinately refused to reinstate Arius as 
presbyter. At length, on the banishment of Athanasius to 
Treves in 336, Arius returned to Alexandria to claim his 
old i)Osition ; but oven in the absence of the bishop the 
peo])le rose in uproar against the heretic, and the emperoi* 
was forced to recall him to Constantitiople. There the 
bishop was reluctantly compelled to profess his willingness 
to receive him once more into the bosom of the church, 
but before the act of adtnission was completed Arius was 
taken suddenly ill, while walking with a friend in the 
evening, and died in a few moments. This was interpreted 
by the adherents of the Nicene theology as a special inter- 
position of Providence on their behalf, and they openly 
gave thanks to God in the church. The modern reader 
will look with less credulity upon an event which was prob- 
ably quite natural in its occurrence, but he will hardly 
see any cause in it for lamentation. The character of 
Arius, if not originally tainted by self-seeking and restless 
ambition, appears to have gathered something of this taint 
in the course of his career, and tlie most impartial student 
of church history fails to see anything in it to admire 
beyond the pertinacity of his courage and his faithful 
devotion to his own opinions. 

The Followers of Arms , — The death of Arius, as de- 
scribed above, did not extinguish the Arian party. On the 
contrary, they continued active and zealous within the 
church for upwards of fifty years, or till the second general 
council at Constantinople, in 381. Afterwards they may be 
said to have existed, as a distinct Christian sect, outside 
the Catholic Church, till about the middle of the 7th 
century. Constantine, while strongly disposed at ‘first to 
enforce the Nicene decrees, was gradually won to a more con- 
ciliatory policy by the influence especially of Eusebius of 
Caesarea, and his namesake, Eusebius of Nicomedia. On 
the other hand, the Nicene doctrine found the most able 
and ardentdefenderin Athanasius, theyoungdeacon who had 
attended Bishop Alexander at the council, and who shortly 
afterwards succeeded him in the see of Alexandria. An 
unceasing contention ensued betwixt the Eusebian and 
Athanosian factions of the church. Constantins, who 


succeeded his father in 837, strongly favoured the former, 
or semi' Arian party, and successive i^ods were called 
with the view of ac^usting differences and compelling 
uniformity of faith. ** The highways were covered,” Ba 3 r 8 
an ancient historian (Ammianus, xxl 15, quot^ by 
Gibbon, vol. iii. 67, Milman’s ed.), with troops of bishops 
galloping from every side to these assemblies.” At length 
the tenet of the Homounmon was substituted for that of 
the Homoovsion at the Council of Bimini (Ariminum) in 
360. But the war of words raged as fiercely as ever during 
the reigns of Julian (the Apostate) and his successors till 
after the accession of Theodosius the Great, under whose 
auspices the Council of Constantinople was convened and 
the Nicene doctrine was confirmed and finally accepted as 
the catholic doctrine of the church. Even then, however, 
Arianism was warmly espoused by several of the German 
nationalities then assailing the empire. The entire nation 
of the Ostrogoths became Arian ; the Visigoths followed 
their example, till, at the request of their king, Beccared, 
they embraced the catholic faith at the Council of Toledo 
in 589. The Vandals in Africa, the Suevi in Spain, and 
the Burgundians in Gaul, were all for a time zealous 
Arians, and the heresy maintained its influence amongst 
the Lombards in the north of Italy to a later period than 
elsewhere. Gradually, however, it perished as a distinctive 
national type of Christianity before the growth of medicevol 
Catholicism, and the name of Arian ceased to represent a 
definite form of Christian doctrine within the church, or a 
definite party outside of it. Individual Christian teachers 
of great eminence, such as John Milton and Samuel Clark, 
and even Ralph Cud worth, have been accused of Arianism, 
but even where, as in Milton’s case, the accusation seems 
well founded, the peculiar heresy known by that name has 
never assumed any influence, or regained, for any length 
of time, its influence in the church. (j. t.) 

ARIZONA, a territory of the United States, bounded See i 
N. by Utah, E. by New Mexico, S. by Mexico, and W. by ^ 
California and Nevada, with an estimated area of 
113,900 square miles. According to the Act creating it a 
territory in 1863, Arizona comprises all the lands of the 
United States formerly belonging to New Mexico, extend- 
ing from W. long. 109** to the California line. Since then, 
however, the N.W. corner has been ceded to Nevada, The 
territory lies in the basin of the Colorado River, which 
enters it in about 37° N. lat., and forms its western 
boundary southwards from 36°. In the north there is an 
extensive but barren plateau, with an average elevation of 
7000 feet, through which the Colorado cuts its way, and 
forms one of the most remarkable gorges in the world, the 
length being about 300 miles, and the perpendicular walls 
reaching heights of from 3000 to 6000 feet South of this 
plateau is the valley of the Colorado Chiquito (Little 
Colorado, or Flax River), which joins the Colorado in 36° 

15' lat. N. and 113° long. W., while further south the 
ground rises into another plateau, the main portion of 
which is known as the Mogollon Mountains. In this dis- 
trict the country is reported to be beautiful and fertile, the 
mountains covered with noble pine-trees, and the valleys 
clothed with rich grama grass. Further south, again, is 
the basin of the Gila, with its numerous tributaries, 
obliquely crossed by detached prolongations of the Sierra 
Madre of Mexico. The inhabitants of Arizona are mostly 
Indians. Of these 4300 Pinas and Maricopas occupy a 
reservation of 64,000 acres on the Gila River ; 4000 I^pa- 
goes, a wandering tribe in the south-eastern part of the 
territory, have no grounds allowed them ; 4000 Mohaves 
have 75,000 acres on the Colorado River; 2000 Yumas 
live near the mouth of the Colorado, but belong to the 
Mohave reservation ; while 1500 Hualapais and 8000 or 
12,000 Yavapais and Apaches, without settled habitations. 
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live in a state of continual warfare with their neighbours. 
Civilisation^ however, is gi^ually asserting her claim to 
those fertile districts. Arizona is rich in mineral pro- 
ducts — ^nearly all the mountains in the south and centre 
yielding gold, silver, copper, and lead. Lime, gypsum, 
and coal are also present, and salt of excellent qu^ity exists 
in extensive deposits. The vegetable productions are iron- 
wood, mesquite, cotton-wood, sycamore, ash, oak, willow, 
walnut, prickly pear, cactus, aloe, artemisia ; and, under 
cultivation, grapes, figs, oranges, lemons, tomatoes, tobacco, 
Indian com, and the other cereala Much of the land 
produces two crops in the year. The towns are all of 
inconsiderable size, and the whole white population of the 
territory, in 1870, did not amount to more than 9658. 
The capitiJ is Tu^on, in Pima county; and the other 
towns, Arizona City and Prescott. Many interesting 
remains exist of the early inhabitants of this region. See 
a paper by W. A. Bell, J. of Roy. Geog. Soc., 1869 ; Colorado 
Exploration ; S. W. Cozzens, The Marvellom Country, 

ABK OF NOAH, the vessel constructed by Noah for 
preservation from the approaching deluge. The Biblical 
account of it is contained in Genesis vi. 14-22. See 
Noah. 

ABK OF THE COVENANT, Ark of the Bevela- 
TioN (E.V. ark of the testimony, Exod. xxv. 16, 22, 
<kc.), are the full names of the sacred chest of acacia 
w’ood, overlaid with gold, which occupied the holiest 
place in the tabernacle and temple, and through which 
the idea of the constant presence of the covenant God 
with the people of Israel received symbolical expression. 
The Old Testament religion conceived of God as spiritual, 
and so could not think to secure His presence by the use 
of images. But the notion of communication between the 
spiritual God and His people still took the form of a tryst 
or meeting E.V. wrongly, congregaticm^ Exod. xxvii. 
21, il^c.), under conditions of time and place divinely 
api)ointcd (Exod. xx. 23, 24), and the idea of purely 
spiritual approach to God without any local and symboli- 
cal point of rajtport between heaven and earth was reserved 
for the New Testament (John iv. 21,/.) In accordance 
with this view, certain fixed sanctuaries, consecrated by 
former revelations, were fit places for man to draw near to 
God. But the constant presence of God with the nation in 
its wanderings could not be realised without a jiortablo 
sanctuary, the central point of which was very fitly the 
chest in which was contained the “revelation” (Exod. 
xxv. 16, xl. 20), that is, the tables of stone with the ten 
commandments (Exod. xxxi. 18 ; Deut. x. 5), which formed 
the basis of the covenant. This meaning of the ark is 
symbolically expressed by the addition of an upper piece 
called the kapporeth (E.V. mercy-seat), which was wholly 
of gold, and surmounted by two cherubim or symbolical 
winged figures, which, in the Old Testament, are always 
associated with the idea of local manifestations of the God 
who, though inaccessible to man, yet reveals himself to 
him. The space above the kappdreth and between the 
cherubim was conceived as the point of meeting between 
God and man (Exod. xxv. 22 ; Lev. xvi. 2) ; and the name 
happoreik^ which has been very variously interpreted, is 
probably derived from the atoning ordinances through 
which alone the high priest, as the people’s representative, 
ventured to come face to face with this awful spot (Lev. 
xvL) 

The ark contained nothing but tlie tables of the law, 1 Kings viii. 
9. That the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod were also contamed in 
it is an opinion resting on Heb. ix. 4, and Babbitiioal tradition, but 
quite wimout evidenoe from the Old Testament (Exod. xvi. 83 ; 
Kum. xvii. 10). That the presence of God to his people above the 
keifpdrdh was marked no^ only by artificial symbols, but by a mira- 
muoui dond, is not oertamly tan^t in Lev. xvi 2, where the cloud 

according to many interpreters, the incense dcud of verse 18. 
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As the permanent pledge of God’s gracious presence, 
the ark preceded the people in their march, and led them 
on to victory (Num. r SS-S6). During the conquest of 
Canaan it stood in the headquarters of the invaders, 
first at Gilgal, and then at Shiloh, nor does it appear to 
have ceased to move from place to place during the insecure 
period of the Judges (compare 2 vii. 6 with 1 Chron. 
xvii. 5), though the pre-eminence of the tribe of Ephraim 
seems to have kept it for the most part within their 
territory. At the close of this period we find it estab- 
lished in Shiloh. But the old tradition, that the ark 
is essentially the sanctuary of the armed host of Israel, 
with the Levites for its body guard, was not yet extinct, 
and it was brought into the field and captured by the 
Philistines in the fatal battle of Ebenezer, which broke the 
supremacy of Ephraim (1 Sam. iv.) Though soon restored 
by the Philistines who, smitten by a plague, feared to 
retain it, the ark could not be replaced in the central 
sanctuary, which hod probably been destroyed in the war, 
and it remained in obscurity till David brought it to Zion, 
and again gave to the nation a religious as well as a poli- 
tical centre. Even in David’s time the ark was carried 
into the field by the armies of Israel (2 Ram. xi. 11) ; but 
the king, who hod himself so long maintained his religious 
life in banishment from the national sanctuaries, was the 
first clearly to exjuess the conception, that GckI’s help could 
reach forth to those who wore far from Zion without any 
material pledge (2 Ram. xv. 25 ; coiiq^aro Psalm iii. 4, and 
the idea of a heavenly tem])le, I’salm xviii.) So soon as 
this idea was readied, the importance of the ark (which 
ceased to be carried beyond the temiile) was lost in the 
gradually increasing weight laid on the fixed sanctuary 
of Zion. Probably it was altogether lost in the counter- 
reformation of Manosseh, for soon after, in the beginning 
of the reign of Josiah, Jeremiah (iii. 16) speaks of it as 
missing and anxiously sought for, though 2 Chron. xxxv. 

3 seems to imply that it was subsequently restored. But 
Jeremiah teaches that the religious significance of Jeru- 
salem is quite independent of this symbol, and the wild 
legends of its preservation at the taking of •lernsalem (2 
Mac. ii. and elsewhere) only show that the ]) 0 ])ular mind 
was unable to share the view that the ark was now an 
obsolete relic. More poetical is the tradition that the ark 
was raised to heaven, there to remain till the coining of 
the Messiah, which embodies the spiritual idea that a 
heavenly pledge of God’s covenant faithfulness had super- 
seded the earthly symbol. Compare with this Bev. xi. 

ID. (Ample traditional material will be found in the 
younger Buxtorf’s dissertation Ee Area Foederis^ Basel, 

1659. For historical treatment of the subject compare 
especially Ewald’s Geechichte^ vol. ii,, and (issays by Graf 
in Merx’s Archiv^ i. 78, and by Kuenen in the TheologUch 
Tijdschrift for 1872, together with the usual works on 
Biblical Antiquities.) (w. B. s.) 

ABKANSAS, one of the south-western states of the Plate XXV 
North American Union, situated between lat. 33’’ and Sd** 

30' N,, and long. 89“ 45', and 94* 40' W,,.with an area of 
52,198 square miles. It is bounded N. by Missouri, E, 
by Tennessee and Mississippi, from which it is separated 
by the Mississippi Biver, 8. by Louisiana, and W. by the 
Indian territoipr. It belongs to the great basin of the 
Mississippi, being watered by that river and by several of 
its main tributaries, which are all more or less navigable. 

Of these the principal are the St Francis, in the north-east; 
the White Biver with its afiluents, the Cache, Little Red, 
and Black Rivers in the north ; and notably the Arkansas, 
which, entering the state at Fort Smith, traverses it in a 
south-easterly direction until it joins the Mississippi at 
Napoleon. The southern part of the state is water^ by 
the Washita in the east, and by a bend of the Bed Biver 
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in the west. The eastern jmrt of the sta^ bordering on 
the Mississippi, is low and swampy, and is annually over- 
flowed. Westward the country gr^ually attains a greater 
elevation, passing off into hills and undulating prairies, 
which lead up to the Ozark Mountains, beyond which, 
again, an elevated plain stretches towards the Rocky 



Mountains. The Ozark Mountains do not exceed 2000 
feet in height, and the only other great masses of elevation 
are the Black Hills and the Washita Hills, A geological 
survey of the whole territory was commenced at the state 
expense by Dr David D. Owen, in 1857, and two volumes 
of Reports were published in 1858 and 1860. In the 
district nortli of the Arkansas River, the three leading 
formations are the “mill-stone grit, with its associate shales 
and conglomerate ; the subcarboniferous limestone and its 
associate chert, shales, and sandstones ; and the magnesian 
limestones, and their associate sandstones, calciferous sand- 
rocks and chert, belonging to the lower Silurian period.” 
The mineral products are reported to be very considerable, 
“including zinc, manganese, iron, lead, and copper; 
marble, whet and hone stones, rock-crystal, paints, nitre- 
earths, kaolin, granite, freestone, limestone, marls, green- 
sand, marly limestones, grindstones, and slate.” The zinc 
ores are said to compare very favourably with those of Silesia, 
while the argentiferous ^ena produces a high average 
percentage of silver. Of coal, anthracite, and lignite, 
there are abundant supplies. A great number of mineral 
and thermal springs occur in various parts of the state, the 
most remarkable and most frequented groups lying to the 
south of the Arkansas in Hot Springs county. The heat of 
several attains 146® or 148® Fahr. Among what are called 
natural curiosities may be mentioned the sandstone dam 
across Lee’s Creek in Crawfurd county, the Mammoth 
Spring in Fulton, which is supposed to have underground 
connection with Howel’s Valley in Missouri, and is said to 
pour forth its water **at the rate of 8000 (?) barrels per 
minute,” the Bee Rock in White county, and the crystal- 
line pr^uctions at Magnet Cove. It need hardly be said 
that there is great variety of soil in such a state as | 
Arkansas. Along the river “bottoms” the alluvium is 
dark, rich, and deep, and yields excellent crops. The 
chief crops cultivate are maize, wheat, cotton, and 
tobacco, as well as apples and other fruiti^ There is a 
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natural flora of great richness, a complete list of which 
is given in Dr Owen’s second report. The trees and 
shrubs most frequently occurring are poplars, oaks, pines, 
sweet-gum, sycamore, black locust, ash, elm, hickory, 
dogwo^ elder, palma-christi, black spice, papaw, mocker- 
nut, wild vine, &c. The fauna of Arkansas includes the 
buffalo, eland, red-deer, beaver, otter, hare, racoon, wild 
turkey, goose, and quail, as well as bears and wolves among 
the mountains. The climate of the lower districts is 
decidedly unhealthy, Wgely on account of the lack of 
wholesome water ; but in the upper regions it is quite salu- 
brious. Hitherto Arkansas has been mainly agricultural, 
but it is rapidly advancing in the development of its min- 
eral wealth, in the extension of its railway communication, 
in the embankment and guidance of its rivers, in the 
reclaiming of its waste but fertile lands, in the progress 
of manufactures and industries, and in the establishment of 
educational and benevolent institutions. At the census of 
1870 the population amounted to 484,471, comprising 
362,115 whites and 122,169 coloured persons. In 1860 
the population amounted to 435,450, so that an increase 
of more than 10 per cent, has taken place between these two 
periods, principally in the white population. The capital 
is Little Rock, originally a French settlement, situated 
on the Arkansas River, and occupying a very central posi- 
tion in the state; population, 18,000. Arkansas was first 
colonised by the French, in the 17 th century, and ‘in 1720 
Louis XV. made a grant of land on the Arkansas to the 
well-known J ohn Law, but this led to no results of import- 
ance. In 1 763 the territory was handed over to Spain, but 
returned to France in 1800. In 1803 it was purchased by 
the United States, along with the rest of what was then 
called Louisiana, and was established as a separate non- 
Indian territory in 1819. It was received into the Union 
as a slave state in 1836 ; and during the American Civil 
War, 1861-65, its Convention sided with the Confederate 
Stat^ joining that organisation May 6, 1861. 

Arkansas, a river of North America, which rises in the 
Rocky Mountains, in lat. 39® N., long. 106® W,, 10,000 
foot above the level of the sea, flows with a generally east- 
ward direction through Colorado and part of Kansas, then 
turns to the south-east, and so proceeds through the rest 
of Kansas, the north-east part of the Indian territory, and 
the state to which it gives its name, and finally falls into 
the Mississippi at Napoleon in lat. 33® 40' N. The length 
of its course is stated at 2170 miles, and its drainage-area 
at 178,000 square miles. It receives a large number of 
tributaries, of which the more important are the Cimarron, 
Rio Nutria, and Canadian River. It is navigable for steam- 
boats of al:^ut 4 feet draught 40 miles above Little Rock, 
and during flood for some 150 miles further to Fort Qibson. 

ARKLOW, a sea-port and market town in the county 
of Wicklow, Ireland, 50 miles from Dublin, the inhabit- 
ants of which are principally engaged in the fisheries and 
in copper-mines. There are oyster-beds on the coast, but 
the produce requires to be freed from a peculiar flavour by 
the purer waters of the Welsh and English coast before it 
is fit for food. The ruins of the ancient castle of the 
Ormonds, demolished in 1649 by Cromwell, still exist, but 
there are no traces of the monastery founded by Fitzwalter. 
In 1789 the Irish insurgents were defeated by the royal 
troops near Arklow Bridge. Population (1871), 5178. 

ARKWRIGHT, Sir Richard, famous for his inven- 
tions in cotton spinning, was bom at Preston in Lanca- 
shire, in 1732, of parents in humble circumstances. He 
was the youngest c( liiirteen children, received but a very 
indifferent educaiikni, and was bred to the trade of a ba^ 
ber. In the yiM'I^GO he had established himself in 
Bolton-le-Moor, he exchanged the trade of a barber 
for that of an i||yM||int hair-merchant; and having dis- 
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covered a valnable chemical process for dyeing hair, he was 
in consequence enabled to amass a little property. It is 
unfortunate that very little is known of the steps by which 
he was led to those inventions that have immortalised his 
name. His residence in a district where a considerable 
manufacture of linen goods, and of linen and cotton mixed, 
was carried on, must have given him ample opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the various processes that 
were in use in the cotton manufacture, and of the attempts 
that had been made and were then making to improve 
them. His attention was thus naturally drawn to this 
peculiar department ; and, while he saw reason to conclude 
that it was likely to prove the most advantageous in which 
he could engage, he had sagacity and good fortune to 
invent and improve those extraordinary machines by 
which, unlike most inventors, he amassed vast wealth, at 
the same time that he added prodigiously to the demand for 
labour, and to the riches and comfort of the civilised world. 

The ftpinning-jmny^ invented in 1767 by Hargraves, a 
carpenter at Blackburn in Lancashire, gave the means of 
spinning twenty or thirty threads at once with no more 
labour than had previously been required to spin a single 
thread. The thread spun by the jenny could not, however, 
be used except as weft, being destitute of the firmness or 
hardness required in the longitudinal threads or warp. 
But Mr Arkwight supplied this deficiency by the invention 
of the spinning-frame — which spins a vast number of 
threads of any degree of fineness and hardness. It is not 
difficult to understand the principle on which this machine 
is constructed, and the mode of its operation. It consists 
of two pairs of rollers, turned by means of machinery. 
The lower roller of each pair is furrowed or fluted longi- 
tudinally, and the upi)er one is covered with leather, to 
make them take a hold of the cotton. If there were only 
one pair of rollers, it is clear that a carding of cotton, 
j)assed between them, would be drawn forward by the 
revolution of tl^e rollers ; but it would merely undergo a 
certain degree of compression from their action. No 
sooner, however, has the carding, or roving as it is techni- 
cally termed, begun to pass through the first pair of rollers, 
than it is received by the second |)air, which are made to 
revolve with (as the case may be) three, four, or five times 
the velocity of the first pair. By this ingenious contrivance 
the roving is drawn out into a thread of the desired degree 
of tenuity, a twist being given to it by the adaptation of 
the spindle and fly of the common flax wheel to the 
machinery. Such is the principle on which Arkwright 
constructed his famous spinning-frame. It is obvious that 
it is radically different from the previous methods of 
spinning either by the common hand-wheel or distaff, 
or by the jenny, which is only a modification of the 
common wheel. The idea was entirely original, and was 
perfected and reduced to practice with consummate skill. 
Arkwright stated that he accidentally derived the first 
hint of his great invention from seeing a red-hot iron bar 
elongated by being made to pass between rollers; and 
though there is no mechanical analogy between that opera- 
tion and his process of spinning, it is not difficult to 
imagine that, by reflecting upon it and placing the subject in 
different points of view, he might be 1^ by it to his inven- 
tion. The precise date of the discovery is not known ; but 
it is most probable that the idea had occurred to his mind 
as early as the period when Hargraves was engaged in the 
invention of the jenny, or almost immediately after. Not 
being himself a practical mechanic, Arkwright employed 
John Kay, a wat^maker at Warrington, to whom we shall 
afterwards have to refer, to assist him in the preparation 
of the parts of his machine. An application in 1767 to 
Mr Atherton of Liv^pool for pecuniary assistance was 
nnsoocessfnl, though he is said to have sent some workmen < 
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to assist in the construction of the machine, the first model 
of which was set up in the parlour of the house belonging 
to the Free Grammar School at Preston. 

His inventions being at length brought into a pretty 
advanced state, Arkwright, accompanied by Kay, and a 
Mr Smalley of Preston, removed to Nottingham in 1768, 
in order to avoid the attacks of the same lawless rabble 
that had driven Hargraves out of Lancashire. Here his 
operations were at first greatly fettered by a want of capi- 
tal. But Mr Strutt of Derby, a gentleman of great 
mechanical skill, and largely engaged in the stocking 
manufacture, having seen Arkwright’s inventions, and 
satisfied himself of their extraordinary value, immediately 
entered, conjointly with his partner, Mr Need, into |)art- 
nership with him. The command of the necessary funds 
being thus obtained, Arkwright erected his first mill, 
which was driven by horses, at Nottingham, and took out 
a patent for spinning by rollers in 1769. But as horse- 
power was found too expensive, he built a second factory, 
on a much larger scale, at Cromford in Derbyshire, in 
1771, the machinery of which was turned by a water-wheel, 
after the manner of the famous silk-mill erected by Sir 
Thomas Lombe. Having made several additional dis- 
coveries and improvements in the j)roco88es of carding, 
roving, and spinning, lie took out a fresh patent for the 
whole in 1775 ; and thus completed a series of machinery 
so various and complicated, yet so admirably combined and 
well adapted to produce the intended effect in its most 
perfect form, as to excite the admiration of every one cap- 
able of appreciating the ingenuity displayed and the diffi- 
culties overcome. 

When the vast importance of these discoveries became 
generally known, it is not surprising that every effort 
should have been made to have the patents set aside, 
and Arkwright deprived of the profit and honour to be 
derived from them. But an attentive consideration of the 
various 2 >roceeding 8 relative to this subject will show that 
there are no good grounds for crediting the statement made 
in the Court of King’s Bench in 1785, and again repeated 
by Mr Guest in his work on the cotton manufacture, which 
ascribes the invention of spinning by rollers to Highs, or 
Hayes, from whom Arkwright is said to have learned it. 

Arkwright’s first patent for spinning by rollers, which 
is the essential part of his inventions, was obtained, as 
we have previously stated, in 1769; and its value and 
importance were no longer doubtful after the establishment 
of the factory at Cromford in 1771. The success which 
attended this novel method of spinning naturally excited 
the strongest desire on the part of the Lancashire manu- 
facturers to participate in the advantages to bo derived 
from it; and the fair presumption is that, instead of 
attempting clandestinely to pirate the invention, they 
would, had they conceived there were any good grounds to 
go upon, have at once contested the validity of the patent. 
But no such attempt was made till 1781, twelve years after 
the date of the first patent, and six years after the date 
of the second. And even then, Arkwright’s opr)onents 
came forward only in consequence of bis having resolved 
to vindicate his rights, which had begun to be invaded on 
all side^ by raising an action against Colonel Mordaunt for 
an infringement of his patent. Mordaunt was sui)|)orted 
by a combination of manufacturers ; and, as they felt the 
question to be of the greatest importance, it is all but 
inqK)ssible to suppose that anything would be omitted on 
their part which was conceived likely to contribute to their 
success. The case having been tried in the Court of 
King’s Bench, after Trinity term, July 1781, the decision 
was unfavourable to Arkwright. But it is of import- 
ance to observe, that no attempt was made at the trial to 
charge him with having purloined the inventions of otheriy 
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ft&d tliftt tli6 verdict was given on the sole ground of the 
dncription of the moMwry in the epectJuuUion being 
obeeure and indistinct Arkwright admitted that this was 
partly the case ; adding, however, that the obscurity had 
been intended only to prevent foreigners from pirating his 
inventions. On any other principle, indeed, his conduct 
would be inexplicable ; for, as his inventions were fully 
known to hundreds of workmen in his own employment, 
and as he had sold the privilege of using them to many 
persons in different parts of the country, it is impossible 
to suppose that he could either have expected or intended 
to conceal his inventions after the expiration of his patent. 
In consequence of the result of this trial, Arkwright 
and his partners prepared a “ case,” setting forth the value 
of the inventions, and the circumstances which had led to 
the indistinctness complained of in the specification, which 
they at one time intended to lay before Parliament, as the 
foundation of an application for an Act for their relief. 
But this intention was subsequently abandoned ; and in a 
new trial (Arkwright v. Nightingale), which took place in 
the Court of Common Pleas on the 17th of February 1785, 
Lord Loughborough, the presiding judge, having expressed 
himself favourably with respect to the sufficiency of the 
specification, a verdict was given for Arkwright. On this, 
as on the former trial, nothing was stated against the 
originality of the invention. 

In consequence of these conflicting verdicts, the whole 
matter was brought, by a writ of ecire fadae^ before the 
Court of King^s Bench, to have the validity of the patent 
finally settled. And it was not till this third trial, which 
took place before Mr Justice Buller and a special jury, 
on the 25th of June 1785^ that Arkwright’s claim to the 
inventions which formed the subject of the patent was 
disputed. To support this new allegation, Arkwright’s 
opponents brought forward, for the first time, Highs, or 
Hayes, a reed-maker at Bolton. He stated that he had 
invented a machine for spinning by rollers previously to 
1768; that he had employed the watchmaker Kay to 
make a model of that machine ; and Kay was produced 
to prove that he had communicated that model to Ark- 
wright, and that that was the real source of all his pre- 
tended inventions. Having no idea that any attempt was 
to be made at so late a i»eriod to overturn the patent on 
this new ground, Arkwright’s counsel were not prepared 
with evidence to repel this statement ; but it was stated 
by Mr Serjeant Adair, on a motion for a new trial on the 
10th of November of the same year, that he was furnished- 
with affidavits contradicting, in the most pointed manner, 
the evidence that had been given by Kay and others with 
respect to the originality of the invention. The court, 
however, refused to grant a new trial, on the ground that, 
whatever might be the fact as to the question of originality, 
the deficiency in the specification was enough to sustain 
the verdict. But, independently altogether of the state- 
ments made on the motion for a new trial, the improba- 
bility of the story told by Highs and Kay seems glaring 
and obvious. Highs states in his evidence that he had 
accused Arkwright of getting possession of his invention 
by means of Kay so early as 1769, or about that period. 
Where, then, it may be asked, was this Mr Highs ever 
since that period, and particularly during the first trial in 
July 1781, and the second in February 1785? Living in 
Lancashire, associating with manufacturers, and in the 
habit, as he declares in his evidence, of making machines 
for them, he could not fail to be speedily informed with 
respect to the vast importance and value of the inven- 
tion Arkwright had purloined from him. It is impossible 
but he must have b^n acquainted with the efforts that 
were making by the Lancashire manufacturers to set aside 
the patents ; and is it to be eupiK)8ed, had he really been 


the inventor, that he would have remained for sixteen years 
a passive spectator of what was going forward t that he 
would have allowed Arkwright to accumulate a princely 
fortune by means of hie inventions while he remained in 
a state of poverty ? or that he would have withheld his 
evidence when the manufacturers attempted to wrest from 
Arkwright what he had so uqjustly appropriated? A 
single hint from Highs or Kay would, had their stoiy been 
well founded, have sufficed to force Arkwright to give 
them a share of his profits, or would have funushed the 
manufacturers with the means they were so anxious to 
obtain, of procuring the immediate dissolution of the 
patents. But it has never been alleged that Arkwright 
took any pains to conciliate these persons ; on the contrary, 
he treated Highs with the most perfect indifference, and 
not only dismissed Kay from his service, but even threat- 
ened to prosecute him on a charge of felony. The sup- 
position that persons with so many and such overpowering 
temptations to speak out, and with no inducement of any 
sort to be silent, should have kept so important a secret for 
so many years is almost incredible; and it is infinitely more 
consistent with probability to suppose that the story of 
Highs and Kay had been manufactured for the occasion 
than that it was really true. None of Arkwright’s most 
intimate friends ever had the slightest doubt with respect 
to the originality of his invention. Some of them, indeed, 
could spe^ to the circumstances from their own personal 
knowledge; and their testimony was uniform and con- 
sistent. 

On their introduction, Arkwright’s machines wereregarded 
by the lower classes as even more adverse to their interests 
than those of Hargraves, and repeated attacks were made 
on the factories built for them. But however extraor- 
dinary it may appear, it was amongst the manufacturers 
that the greatest animosity existed against Arkwright; 
and it required all the prudence for which he was so 
remarkable to enable him to triumph over the powerful 
combination that was formed against him. At the outset 
of the business they unanimously refused to purchase his 
yarn ; and when his partners, Messrs Strutt and Need, 
had commenced a manufacture of calicoes, the manufac- 
turers strenuously opposed a bill to exempt calicoes from 
a discriminating duty of 3d. a yard laid on them over and 
above the ordinary duty of 3d. by an old Act of Parliament. 
Luckily, however, the manufacturers failed of their object ; 
and, in 1774, an Act of Parliament was obtained (14 Geo. 
HI. cap. 72) for the encouragement of the cotton manu- 
facture, in which fabrics made of cotton are declared to 
have been lately introduced, and are allowed to be used as 
a lawful and laudable manufacture ; ” the duty of fid. the 
square yard on such cottons as are printed or atained being 
at the same time reduced to 3d. But this disgraceful 
spirit of animosity, which must, had it been successful, 
have proved as injurious to the interests of the manufac- 
turers as to those of Arkwright^ did not content itself 
with actions in the courts of law, or a factious opposition 
to useful measures in Parliament, but displayed iti^ in a 
still more striking and unjustifiable manner. A large 
factory, erected by Arkwright at Birkacre, near Chorley, 
in Lancashire, was destroy^ by a mob collected from the 
ac^acent country, in the presence of a powerful body of 
police and militaiy, without any one of the civil authorities 
requiring them to interfere to prevent so scandalous an out- 
rage. 

Fortunately, however, not for himself only, but for his 
country and the world, every comer of whi^ has been 
benefit by his inventions, Arkwright triumphed over 
every opposition. The same ingenuity, skill, and good 
sense, which had originally enabled him to invent his 
machine and get it introduced, enabled him to overcome 
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the varioiifl oombinatioiu and difficulties with which he 
had subsequently to contend. 

Ihoogh a man of great personal strength, which he is 
said to haye displayed, when young, in election riots at 
Preston, Arkwright never eiyoyed good health. During 
the whole of his memorable career of invention and dis- 
covery, he was labouring under a very severe asthmatic 
affection. A complication of disorders at length terminated 
his truly useful life in 1792, at his works at Cromford, in 
the sixtieth year of his age. He was high sheriff of 
Derbyshire in 1786 ; and, having presented a congratula- 
tory address from the wapentake of Wirksworth to his 
Majesty Qeorge III., on his escape from the attempt on his 
life by Margaret Nicholson, received the honour of knight- 
hood. No man ever better deserved his good fortune, or 
has a stronger claim on the respect and gratitude of pos- 
terity. His inventions have opened a new and boundless 
field of employment; and while they have conferred 
infinitely more real benefit on his native country than she 
could have derived from the absolute dominion of Mexico 
and Peru, they have been universally productive of wealth 
and enjoyment. 

ARLES {Arelate\ a city of France, in the department 
of Bouches du Rh6ne, 46 miles north-west of Marseilles, 
in lat. 43“ 40' 18" N., long. 4“ 37' 46" E. It stands on 
the left bank of the Rhone, where that river divides to 
form its delta. It is generally well built, with regular 
streets and fine quays. The public buildings consist of the 
town-hall, dating from Louis XIV., and built after plans 
by Mansa^ ; the cathedral of St Trophimo, founded in the 
7th century and remarkable for its portico; a college, 
museum, school of navigation, and public library. The 
building of railway waggons, <&c., is largely carried on, as 
well as the manufacture of silk, glass-bottles, and soap, 
and the sausages of Arles are famed for their excellence. 
The trade in a^cultural produce, oil, wine, fruits, cattle, 
wool, and salt, is considerable. A canal (called after the 
city) has been constructed from Arles to the harbour of 
Bouc on the Mediterranean, and a connection is formed 
with the canals of Beaucaire and Craponne. The latter 
affords communication with the Durance. Population in 
1872, 24,695. 

Arelate was an important town at the time of Csesar’s 
invasion, and subsequently received a Roman colony, and 
became under the later emperors one of the most fiourish- 
ing towns on the further side of the Alps. It was pillaged 
in 270 A.D., but restored and embellished by Constantine, 
who made it his principal residence, and founded what 
is now the suburb of Trinquetaille. After the fall of the 
Roman empire the city passed into the power of the 
Visigoths, and rapidly declined. It was plundered in 730 
by the Saracens, but in the 10th century became the capi- 
tal of a kingdom of the same name, formed by Bozon 
from the two kingdoms of Burgundy. In the 12th century 
it was a free city, governed by cmmls and podeUals after 
the model of the Italian republics, which it also emulated 
in commerce and navigation. In 1251 it submitted to 
Charles of Anjou, and from that time onwards followed 
the fortunes of Provence. A number of ecclesiastical 
councils have been held here, as in 314, — when the Dona- 
tists were condemned, — 35^ 452, and 475. Arles still 
possesses many monuments of Roman architecture and 
art, the most remarkable being the ruins of an amphi- 
theatre {arenes\ capable of containing 20,000 spectators, 
which was turned, by Abd-el-Rahman, into a fortress 
and fianked with four massive towers, of which two are 
still standing. There are also a theatr^ in which, besides 
the famous Venus of Arles, discovered in 1651, many 
other remains have been found ; an ancient obelisk of a 
aingle block, 47 feet high, erect^ in 1676 in the PUue 
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Soyak; and the ruins of two temples, an aqueduct, and 
a triumphal arch. There is, besides, a Roman cemetery of 
great b^uty, which has been laid out as a public pleasure 
ground, and bears the name of Aylscamps or Eliscamps, 
which hardly conceals the origin^ designation, ^^Elyeii 
Camipil' (See Clair, Monuments d^Arles^ 1837 ; Millin, 
Toy. dans Us depart, du Midi ds la France ; Estrangin, 
Etudes archAoL sur Arles.) 

ARLON {Orolaunum in the Antonine Itinerary), the 
capital of the Belgian province of Luxemburg, is situated 
on a rising ground in ^e midst of a well-cultivated plain. 
It is a flour^ing place of some 5000 or 6000 inhabitants, 
who are engaged in the manufacture of iron-wares, tobacco, 
crockery, and clay-pipes, and carry on a trade in grain. 
Antiquities found on the spot seem to indicate a Roman 
settlement. Under its present name the town is mentioned 
in 870. At one time an independent marquisate, it was 
united to the countship of Luxemburg in 1214. In the 
neighbourhood was the nunnery of Clairefontaine or Bar- 
denburg, established about 1216, which is now a foundry. 

ARMADA, a Simnish word, meaning generally an armed 
force or fleet, is applied specially to designate the great 
expedition sent out against England in 1588 by Philip of 
Spain. His principal motive for this enterprise was the 
desire to strike a decisive blow at the Protestant faith, of 
which England was then the bulwark. For many months 
the whole energies of the Spanish nation had been directed 
towards the construction and equipment of the requisite 
ships. In 1587 everything was nearly ready, but the sail- 
ing of the expedition was delayed for a year by Drake, 
who made a bold dash into the harbour of Cadiz and 
destroyed nearly a hundred ships, with immense stores of 
])rovisions. A further delay was caused by the sudden 
death of the marquis of Santa Cruz, who had been ori- 
ginally intrusted with the chief command. His loss was 
a serious blow to the Spanish cause, for he was an experi- 
enced sailor. The duke of Medina Bidonia, a man almost 
entirely ignorant of naval affairs, was then made admiral. 
All preparations being at length com}>leted, tlie great fleet 
sailed from Lisbon on the 29th (19th o. s.) May 1588. 
It consisted of 129 large vessels, and carried 19,295 
soldiers, 8460 sailors, besides slaves as rowers, and 2431 
cannon. Their destination was the coast of Flanders, 
where Alexander Famese, prince of Parma, was lying 
with about 35,000 men and a flotilla of boats. This 
force was to be landed on the Isle of Thanet at the m^outh 
of the Thames, under the protection of the Armada, which 
would be able to keep the Channel perfectly clear. Another 
body of troops was then to be landed further north ; and 
it had been hoped at one time that the duke of Ouise 
would effect a diversion by landing a force on the west 
coast. These plans, however, were considerably deranged 
by the length of time occupied in preparing the expedi- 
tion, and by the further delays encountered. For the 
fleet had scarcely sailed from Lisbon, when it was overtaken 
by a severe storm, which shattered several of the ships, and 
compelled them all to put in for repairs at Coruna. It 
was the 22d (12th) July before they finally sailed from 
Spain. England meanwhile had not been idle ; when the 
news arrived that the great expedition was really about to 
set out, the most intense enthusiasm took possession of 
the people, who gladly furnished ships and stores, and 
raised volunteer bands for coast defence. The command 
of the army was given to the earl of Leicester, who took 
his post, with about 16,000 men, at Tilbury to opj)Ose 
the landing of Parma. A^ut 45,000 were assembled round 
the Queen, to protect her person. The royal navy, which 
consisted of atout thirty ships, was at once put in order, 
and gradually increased, by the addition of merchantmen 
and privateers, to about 180 vessels. These carried about 
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18,000 sailors, but they had not half the weight of the 
Spanish artillery, and they were scantily supplied with 
ammunition and provisions. The ships, however, — ^those of 
the Queen in particular, — were in splendid order, and the 
sailors were the finest in England. The lord high admiral 
was Lord Howard of Effingham, who had under him 
Drake, Hawkins, Frobisher, and others, the most celebrated 
mariners of the age. He took his station with the main 
body of the ships, about eighty in number, at Plymouth, 
and another squadron, under Lord Seymour, cruised oflT 
Dunkirk, commanding the straits and blockading the 
prince of Parma. Meantime news was brought to England 
that the Armada had encountered severe storms, and that 
the expedition was given up. So much faith was put in 
this report that several ships began to discharge their 
crews. Howard, however, sailed down towards Coruna, and 
discovered that the report had no foundation. On the 
29th (19th) July, the fleet was observed entering the 
Channel, and the beacon-lights along the coast gave warn- 
ing to England that the dreaded enemy was at hand. That 
evening Howard’s ships were moored so as to be able to 
slip out of Plymouth Sound at a moment’s notice. On the 
following day the Armada was seen standing up the Channel 
in the form of a crescent, seven miles long, and numbering 
150 ships. They passed Plymouth towards evening, and 
during the night the English fleet sailed out of the Sound, 
and took up a position to windward. On the following 
day the action began by the duke of Medina Sidonia 
attempting to close and come to a general engagement. 
But he found this to be impossible; the English ships, 
light and admirably handled, sailed so swiftly, and were 
manoeuvred with such dexterity, that it was out of his 
power to inflict any injury on them. Their fire also was 
rapid and deadly, while the Spanish guns were w’orked 
slowly, and generally sent the shot far over the light 
English vessels. Dismayed at their want of success, the 
Spanish fleet stood oflf up the Channel, closely pursued by 
the English. Throughout all the next week the same tac- 
tics were pursued ; the English, hovering on the rear of 
the Armada, harassed and weakened it without coming to 
a general engagement At length, on the 6th August 
(27th July), Medina Sidonia cast anchor in the roads of 
Calais, and sent messengers to the prince of Parma, asking 
him for animunition and light vessels, and suggesting that 
he should now attempt his landing on the coast of England. 
But the prince declared that it was impossible to cross the 
Channel while the English fleet was on the sea, that he 
had no light ships, and that the state of the weather pre- 
vented him sending such ammunition as he could spare. 
Lord Howard had now been joined by Seymour’s squadron 
and by many private ships, but he and the other com- 
manders were still in the deepest anxiety. They were 
almost destitute of provisions and powder, and did not yet 
know what damage they had inflicted on the Armada, 
which, after all their endeavours, seemed now to have 
reached its destination. At last it was resolved to drive 
the Spanish fleet out into the open sea, and to effect this 
by means of fire-ships. Eight ships were selected and filled 
with combustibles, their rigging was smeared with pitch, 
and on the night of the 7th August (28th July) they 
were drifted down with the tide and set on fire. The 
Spaniards, in great alarm, immediately cut their cables 
and clear^ off from the shore. Next morning Drake 
pnrsned them, while Howard remained for some time to 
attack a galleon that had gone ashore during the night. 
The Spanish fleet was scattered over a large space off 
Gfave^es, and Drake at once began the action, driving 
them together into a confused mass by his rapid firing and 
ewift manoeuvring; and forcing the whole towards the coast 
of Flanders. &d his ammunition held out he might 


have completed the ruin by driving them on shore ; as it 
was, the injury inflicted by this one day’s fighting was 
enormous. Nearly 4000 men were killed and many ships 
were disabled, and the hopes of the Spaniards were broken. 
Their courage completely deserted them ; and next day, 
when a council of war was held, it was resolved to tiy the 
perilous voyage to Spain by the North Sea and Fentland 
Firth rather than again face Drake and the English fleet. 
The whole fleet, still numbering 120 vessels, stood off 
accordingly towards the North Sea. Drake and Howard 
pursued for some days, till want of provisions compelled 
them to return. But the weather proved a sufficiently 
formidable enemy to the unhappy Spaniards. The con- 
tinuous violent gales which accompanied them along their 
i*oute, by the north of Scotland and the wild Irish coast, 
completely shattered their unsea worthy vessels. The shores 
were strei^m with wrecks, and many hundreds of unfortunates 
who were saved from the sea were slain by the Irish. Con- 
stant sickness had decimated the troops, and when at length, 
in September and October, fifty-four shattered vessels 
reached Spain, they conveyed only 9000 or 10,000 men, 
and these were in a pitiable state from sickness and want. 

A full account of the Armada is given in the curious 
Spanish work, La felicisima Armada^ d‘c., published in 
1588, a copy of which, with Lord Burleigh’s manuscript 
notes, is in the British Museum. Froude {History, vol. 
xii.) gives valuable extracts from Spanish manuscripts 
bearing on the expedition. 

ARMADILLO, a family of South American mammals 
{DasypidaB), belonging to the order Edentata, and distin- 
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guished by the peculiar nature of their external covering. 
This consists of a bony case, partly composed of solid 
buckler-like plates, and partly of movable transverse bands, 
the latter differing in number with the species, and, to a 
certain extent, vrith the age and sex of the individual, and 
giving to the entire body a considerable degree of flexibility. 
The under parts are destitute of bony covering, but in 
every case are more or less thickly covered with hair. The 
legs of the armadillo are short, and its movements usually 
slow, although, when pursued, it is said to be able to 
outrun a man. In danger, however, it chiefly depends for 
TOfety on its long, powerful claws, by which it can bury 
itself, in a few minutes, several feet below the surface of 
the ground. Most of the species are nocturnal in their 
habits, with small, weak eyes, but highly developed 
organs of hearing and smelling. They aR possess molar 
teeth, and, with the exception of a single species, those 
only. The^ food consists principally of fruits, roots, 
worms, and insects, but a few species are more carnivorous, 
greedily devouring the semi-putrid carcases of the wild 
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^ jiMi^^im iahalMted by t^ Gl7ptodonii>'--gi^^ arma- 
^dSEtoiii 1^ large as the rUnoceroa, wliosetemaiiis are found 
alijliiidaiitfy in the bone^ves of Brazil 
» ARMAGH^ an inland county of Ireland in the province 
of UlsteTi situated between lat. 54* 3' and 54* Sr N., 
and Ipog. 3* 14' and 6* 45' W. ; comprising an area of 
3S8|086 statute acres, of which 178,064 are under tillage, 
100,137 in pasture, 4670 in plantation, and 28,177 in 
waste, icc^ while 17,038 acres are un^ water. It is 
bounded on the N. by Lough Neagh, on the R by the 
county of Down, on the S. by Loutl^ and on the W. by 
Monaghan and Tyrone. The general surface of the county 
is gently undulating and pleasingly diversified ; but in the 
northern extrenuty, on the borders of Lough Neagh, is a 
comdderable tract of low, marshy land, and the southern 
border of the county is occupi^ bv a barren range of 
hilli^ the highest of which, named Slieve Gullion, attains 
an Novation of 1893 feet, being the highest mountain m 
Ubter excepting Slieve Donard in the county of Down. 
!tlie summit of Slieve Qulliou, conamanding one of the 
finest prospects in the province, is crowned by a laige cairn 
or pile of stones, which forms the roof of a singular cavern 
of artificial construction. In the western portion of the 
county are the Few Mountains, a chain of abrupt hills 
mostly incapable of cultivation 

The soil of the northern portion of the county is a rich, 
brown loam, on a substratum of clay or gravel, with an 
abundance of limestone near Armagh and other places. 
Towards Charlemont there is much reclaimable bog resting 
on a limestone substratum. The eastern portion of the 
county is generally of a light friable soil; the southern 
portion rocky and barren, with but little bog except in the 
neighbourhood of Newton Hamilton. The climate of 
Amagh is considered to be one of the most genial in 
Inland, and less rain is supposed to fall in this than in 
way otioier county. 

The county is well watered by numerous streams. The 

g bcipal are the Callen, the Tyn^ and the Tallwater, 
wing into the Blackwater, which, after fom^ the 
bound^ between this county and Tyrone, empties itself 
into the southrwestem angle of Lough Neagh. The Tara, 
the Newtown-fiamilton, &e Creggan, and 'the Fleu^ flow 
foto the Bay of Dundalk. The Cam or Camlin joins the 
i ^Lun, whi^ crossing the north-western comer of the 
uounty, falls into Lough Neagh to the east of the Blackwater. 
Hie Newry canal, communicating with Carlingford Lough 
Wanrenspoint, six miles below Newry, proceeds nor^- 
through the coun ty of Armagh for about 21 
joining the Bann at Whitecoat. The Ulster Canal 
eonunences at Clarlemont on the Biver Blaokwatw, near 
Itljmfofion with Lough Neagh, proceeding through the 
IsMem border of the county, and pasjung thence to the 
eoii^west hy Monaghan and Clones into Upper Lough 
Doie, after a course of 48 miles. 

^ Tbe geological isatures of coun^ are various and 
^e granite of Slieve Gullion, an oflBiet of the 
Mnlte dbtrict of Down, is crften used for millstones, being 
ifm and fine grained. The Newry Mountains and 
HI fUthom mils are abb oomposed of granite^ Around 
laige bade of mioaelate ^ezist Slate quarries 
Wflbin wdA^ partiiOly at Djtivqr, Newlxiwn-Hamilton, 
;|||£ andm tito ne^boomood 
^ wAipSp but wtiboiit mi^ soceeas, 
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r tbtal mqmlatibn id ainoDfnted to 1^7,4!^ 
] souk, hi 1831 tiie pbrndatSoii was 2^134, mid In 1841, 
I it wae 232,393, but lu ISSI the imtnberl hm decHned to 
196,085, and by the census of 1871 it was 179,260^ 

The land b in geneml but indifibrently enltiirated, yet 
I owing to the occupation of the peasantry in the lii^ 
manufacture they are better lodged, clothed, and fed thA 
m most other parts of Ireland. The cultivation of gmk 
has been for some time abghtly on the decrease^ ana m 
number of acres under flax (hminished from 27,245 in I8W 
to 7530 in 1872 ; but in the green crops there has hsen 
considerable increase. The tokl numbw of acres under 
crops amounted in 1872 to 172,550, viz., wheat, I0,598i 
oal^ 68,487 ; barley, here, and rye, 379 ; beans and paif\ 
254 ; potatoes, 32,799 ; turnips, 7998 , other green crqpl^ 
3287 ; flax, 7530 ; me^ow and clover, 41,164* 

The farms are in general very small, and afaowJbpi 
tendency to decrease in number than in most other pa tk 
of Ireland. In 1872 there were 6220 holdings of less tiunt 
five acres each. Notwithstanding this, their owners ara 
generally in circumstances of comparative comfort, owiiig 
to their employment in the linen manufacture. There afU 
few who do not keep at least one cow, or a few sheep ; 
none but the poorest cottar is without a pig. The usual 
diet b oatmec^ potatoes, and milk-porndge, varied some- 
times by salt-herrings. The better description of farmera 
use animal food, chiefly bacon and poultry. 

The principal manufacture, and that which has given a 
peculiar tone to the character of the population, b stiU 
that of linen, though it has somewhat declined of bte. It 
is noways necessary to the promotion of thb manufacture 
that the spinners and weavers should be congregated in 
large towns, or united in crowded and unw&)leaoiiie 
factories. On the contrary, most of its branches can be 
carried on in the cottages of the peasantry. The 'turn 
devote to the loom those hours which are not required for 
the cultivation of their littio farms ; the women spiii and 
reel the yam during the intervab of their other domestic 
occupations. Smooth lawns, perennial streams, pate 
springy and the' open face of heaven, are necessary for 
perfecting the bleaching process. Hence the extamive 
bleachers dwell in the country with all their 
and machinery. Such b the effect of thb combmation^of 
agricultural occupations with domestic manufactures^ tind 
the farmers are more than competent to supply the resided 
population of the county with vegetable, though not witk 
animal food; and some of the less crowded and lest 
productive parts of Ubter receive from it a oonaidei!al44 
supply of oats, barley, and flour. Apples are grown k 
such quantities as to entitle the county to the epitimi 
applied to it, the orchard of Ireland. 

The antiquities consbt of caims and tumuli ; theraHini 
of the fortress of Eamanb near Armagh, onee the resideiioa 
of the kings of Ulster ; the Dane's Ci«t^ an extensive lorti** 
fication in the south-aaat of the county, extmiding ihto 
the county of Down; spears^ battienies, odUars, ringjii^ 
amulet medab of gpld, ornaments of silver, jet, and ambe^ 
dc., have also been found in various places, ^e religions 
houses were at Armagh, Oonfeacle, Eillevy, Kilmore^ 
BtradhaiUoyae, and Tahenny. Of military antiquities the 
most rema^hle are Tyrone's ditches, near Poynts-Bms, 
Castle Boe, the fort of Navan, the castles of Criff^Eeim 
and Argouell, and that in the pass of Moyrath. 

Annagl^ together with liouth, Monaghan, and soa 
smaBer aiAMni fbimnd payt of a territory called Orgial cf , 
Uriah whiah was long swjeot to the occasional incmfriowi 
pf tbeDiiiH 
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OGunly was made shire ground in 1586| and palled 
Armagh alter the city, by Sir John Perrott. l^en Jamei 
L proceeded to plant with English and Scotch colonists 
the vast tracts escheated to the crown in Ulster, the whole 
of the arable and pasture land in Armagh, estimated at 
77,800 acres, was to have been allotted in sixty-one 
portions. Nineteen of these, comprising 22,180 acres, 
were to have been allotted to the church, and forty- 
two, amounting to 55,620 acres, to English and Scotch 
colonists, servitors, native Irish, and four corporate towns, 
— the swordsmen to be dispersed throughout Connaught 
and Munster. This project was not strictly adhered to in 
the county of Armagh, nor were the Irish swordsmen or 
soldiers transplanted into Connaught and Munster from 
this and some other counties. 

Armagh is now divided into eight baronies, viz., Armagh, 
Fews Lower and Upper, Oneiland East and West, Orior 
Lower and Upper, and Tiranny. It contains twenty-nine 
parishes and parts of parishes, the greater number of which 
are in the archdiocese of Armagh, and a few in the diocese 
of Dromore. The county is in the Belfast military district, 
having barracks at Armagh and Newry. The constabulary 
force has its headquarters at Armagh, the county being 
divided into five districts. Assizes are held at Armagh, 
where the county prison, the county infirmary, and the 
district lunatic asylum are situated. The only savings 
bank in the county is at Armagh. There are two poor-law 
unions, Armagh (partly in Tyrone) and Lurgan (partly in 
Antrim and Down). The valuation of rateable property 
in 1872 amounted to £410,757. The chief towns are — 
Armagh, population in 1871, 8946; Lurgan, 10,632; 
Portadown, 6735 ; and part of Newry, w^ith 5321 inhabi- 
tants, the remainder of this place, with 9616 inhabitants, 
being in the county of Dov n. The county returns three 
members to the imperial parliament, two for the county 
generally, — constituency in 1873, 7044; and one for 
Armagh city, — constituency, 621. 

In the towns and level parts of the county the Protestant 
religion, in its two jirincipal forms of the Episcopal and 
Presbyterian, iiredominates ; but the Roman Catholic faith 
is prevalent in the moimtainous and less cultivated parts. 
By the census returns of 1871 the Roman Catholics number 
85,057, or nearly one-balf of the gross population. The 
number of children at school in 1671 amounted to 
19,887, of whom 14,838 attended the various ‘‘National 
Schools.” There were in the same year twenty-one persons 
who knew nothing but the native Erse, and 3903 were able 
to speak both that language and the English. 

Armaoh, a city and parliamentary borough in the 
above county, 64 miles north of Dublin, in lat. 54® 20' 55^ 
N., and long. 6® 37' 57" W. It derives its name of 
Ard-macha, or High-Field, from its situation on the sides 
of a steep hill call^ Drumsailech, or the Hill of Willows, 
which rises in the midst of a fertile plain. Of high anti- 
quity, and, like so many other Irish towns, claiming to 
have been founded by St Patrick, it long possessed the 
more important distinction of being the metropolis of 
Ireland ; and, as the seat of a flourishing collie, was 
greatly frequented by students from other lAT^d * ^, among 
whom the English and Scotch were said to have been so 
numerous as to give the name of Trian-Sassanagh, or Saxon 
Street, to one of the quarters of the city. Of a synod that 
was hdd here as early as 448, we have interesting memo- 
rials in the Book of Armagh, Exposed to the succes- 
sive calamities of the Danish incursions, the English 
ocmqaest^ and the English wars, and at last deserted by 
ilB hudbop^ who retired to Drogheda, the venerable city 
saok into so insigniflcarlh collection of cabins, with a 
dilapidated oathed^ covelM with shingles. From this 
stale of decaft bowever, it Vas raised by the unwearied 
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exttrtioiisof PrimAto SdUiMii (elharwise liMdl 
which, secoodad as they h^ve beea by shoikr deyeli&oh 
the part of Us socoessM of the qrd Aijfnily« haVO 
made of Armagh one of the best-built and most respeettbie 
towns in the country. As the ecclesiastical metropoUs of 
both the Ang^can and Roman organisations, it possesses 
two cathedrals — of which the Catholic is of the more 
recent construction — and two archiepiscopal palaces. As 
the county town it has a court-house, a prison, a lunatic 
asylum, and a county infirmary. Besides these, there is a 
fever hospital, erected by John George Beresford; a 
college, which Primate Robinson was very anxious to raise 
to the rank of a university ; a public library founded by 
him, and containing upwards of 14,000 volumes; an 
observatory, which 1^ become famous from the efficiency 
of its astronomers ; and a number of churches and schooK 
Almost all the buildings are built of the limestone of the 
district, but the Anglican cathedral is of red sandstone. 
Population of the parliamentary borough in 1871, 8946. 

ARMAGNAC, a district of the south of France, corre- 
sponding to a large part of the present department of Gers, 
with portions of the neighbouring territory, erected in the 
10th century into a countsbip in favour of Bernard the 
Squint-eyed (le Louche), son of the count of Fezinsac. The 
family thus founded at various times exercised great 
influence on the destinies of France, especially in the persons 
of John I. (d. 1373), Bernard VIL (d. 1418), John IV. 
(d. 1451), and John V. (d. 1473). Under Bernard VIL 
the name Armagnacs was given to the party of the house 
of Orleans, which carried on so ruthless a contest with the 
house of Burgundy during the imbecile reign of Charles 
VL In 1444-5, the Emperor Frederick HI. of Germany 
obtained from Charles VII. a large army of Armagnacs to 
enforce his claims in Switzerland, and the war which 
ensued took the name of the Annagnac war (Armaffnaken^ 
krief). In Germany the name of the foreigners, who were 
completely defeated in the battle of St Jakob on the Bira, 
not far from B&le, was mockingly corrupted into AvTne 
Jacken, Poor Jackets, or Arme Gecken, Poor Fools. On 
I the death of Charles of Armagnac, in 1497, the countship 
was united to the crown by Charles VIL, but was again 
bestowed on Charles, the nephew of that count, by Francis 
L, who at the same time gave him his sister Margaret in 
marriage. After the death of her husband, by whom she 
had no children, she married Henry of Albret, king of 
Navarre ; and thus the countship of Armagnac came back 
to the French crown along with the other dominions ot 
Henry IV. In 1645, Louis XIV. erected a countship of 
Armagnac in favour of Henry of Lorraine, count of 
Harcourt, in whose family it continued till the Revolution. 
James of Armagnac, grandson of Bernard VII., was made 
duke of Nemours in 1462, and was succeeded in the duke- 
dom by his second son, John, who died without issue, and 
bis third son, Louis, in whom the house of Armagnac 
became extinct in 1503. 

ARMENIA (Ho/yasdani or Haikhy in the native lan- 
guage), formerly an extensive country of Western Asia, 
which is now divided between Turkey, Russia, and Persia. 
Its political relations, and consequently its geographical 
limits, were subject to frequent variation, but in its widest 
extent it may be described as reaching from the Caucasus 
in the N. to the Mountains of Kurdistan in the S., and 
from the Ca^ian Sea in the E. to Asia Minor in the W., 
frequently, indeed, somewhat overlapping with the last^ 
mentioned geographical division. From a very early 
|)eriod a distinction was drawn between Greater Armenia 
(Armenia MaioT^ Medk HayotzY to the east of the 
Euphrates, and Lesser Armenia (Armenia Phokkt 

Hayotz\ lying to t^ west The former is more properly 
Armenia. It consists for the most part of an elevated 
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aImIt 7006 feet ebo!fe tlui level of ilie Bel^ 
<aanniiHit(ng in the peake 4of Moont Aramt^ and ainking 
lowirdi'fhe plame of Iran on the east and those of Awyi. 
Minor in the vmt» while it is frequently broken by glens 
and vaUeys. It is watered by the Euphrates, the Tigris, 
Ike Arc^ and the Kur, aU of which have their sources 
within its borders ; and, like other mountainous countries, 
it possesses a large number of lakes. The most important 
of these are Van or Aghtamar, Sevan or Khabod^, and 
Urmiah or Keghem. The country is naturally fertile, pro- 
ducing grain, cotton, tobacco, and grapes, but for many 
centuries it has been sadly neglected. It abounds in 
romantic scenery and luxuriant pasture. The beauty of 
the district of Ararat especially has been celebrated by 
patriotic historian^ like Moses of Ehorene and Lazarus of 
Pharb. In the time of its greatest prosperity, Armenia 
Mtgor was divided into fifteen provinces, and contained a 
large number of flourishing and important towns. The 
capital for many centuries, under tne Haikian dynasty, 
was Armavir, to the north of the Araxes, but it was 
changed for Artaxata (Ardashad) towards the close of the 
first century of our era. Erovant IL (58-78 a.d.) built 
Erovantashad and Fakaran, and adorned them with the 
spoils of the earlier cities. From the 2d to the 4th cen- 
tury the royal residence was at Valarsabad, which no longer 
exists, an^ under the Pagratid dynasty, the chief town 
was first Shiragavan and afterwards Ani, the remains of 
which still testify to its magnificence. (Texier, Descrip- 
tion de VArmhiie; Brosset, Ruines dHAni^ 1860, 1861.) 
Other places of importance were Erzeroum, Van or Shamira- 
maguerd, Nakhjuan, Amid, and Pakovan. Divided and in- 
corporated by the three great empires already mentioned, 
Armenia has no longer a separate existence, and details re- | 
garding the present condition of the country that formerly 
bore the name come more appropriately elsewhere. The 
Bussian portion extends south to the Aias, and is mainly 
included in the government of Erivan ; the Persian share is 
absorbed in Azerbijau ; and Turkish Armenia is principally | 
contained in the province of Erzeroum. The chief towns 
in the first are Erivan, Etchmiadzin, Ordubad, and Alexand- 
ropol ; in the second, XJrumiyah ; and in the third, Erze- 
Foum and Van. 

i«tory According to their own legendary history, in which 
ancient traditions are curiously incorporated with Biblical 
lore, the Armenians are descendants of Haik, a son 
of Togarmah, the grandson of Japhet, who fled from 
the tyranny of Belus of Assyria and settled in the country 
which now, in their language, bears his name. The con- 
quest of the land by Semiramis, and the revolt of Barvir I 
against Sardanapolus, are the chief events in the early ages. ' 
Tigranes or Dikran is regarded as the contemporary and 
ally of Cyrus, and the history of his reign is recorded in 
detail. His son, Vahakin, who succeeded him, was cele- 
brated for his strength, and was deified after his death. 
The dynasty came to an end in the person of Vahi, who 
was defeated by Alexander the Great, 328 B.C. 

The Armenians threw off the Macedonian yokain 317 
B.a, and chose Ardvates as their king ; but on his death, 
about thirty-three years afterwards, they submitted to the 
Seleucids of Syria. About 190 b.c., Artaxias, who had 
been appointed governor by Antiochus the Great, took 
advantage of that monarch’s defeat by the Bomans and 
proclaimed Armenia Major independent. It was this 
pi^ce 'who afforded an asylum in his court to exiled 
Mannibal. The example of revolt was followed in Lesser | 
Armwiia by Zadriades, whose descendants maintained 
position till the time of Tigranes 11., when their 
tavtitoiy was annexed to Greater Amenia. < 

Atont the middle of the 2d eentury b,o., the great 
hfoyB L, who had already extended 
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his emigre over Syrk^ ertatliahed his brother, Valarsacee Anndd 
rWagharshag), in Artnenia^ and thus rendered him 
xounder of one of the most important branches of the^^ 
Arsacid family. The new king greatly promot^ the pros- 
perity of the country by founcui^ cities, establishing laws, 
and rewarding persons of talent. The most celebrated of 
his successors was his great-grandson, Tigranes IL, who 
made himself master of Syria, the lesser Armenia, and 
many Parthian provinces, and would, probably, have been 
the founder of an extensive empire had not the solicitatioiia 
of his father-in-law, Mithridates of Fontus, brought him 
into collision with the Bomans. In reward for the sub- 
mission which he ultimately made to Fompey, he was 
allowed to keep possession of Armenia, with the exception 
of the provinces of Sophene and Gordyene, which were 
erected into a separate kingdom for his son, l^granes. He Kooun 1 
continued a faithfhl ally of the Bomans till his death, 
about 55 B.C., when he was succeeded by his son, Arta-**^”*®* 
vasdes, who, having adopted a more independent policy, 
was taken prisoner by Antony and carried to Alexandria, 
whore he was afterwards beheaded by Cleopatra in 30 B.C. 

A period follows of nominal Homan supremacy and 
actual anarchy; 170 independent families all asserting 
themselves to the best of their ability, and a few of them 
succeeding in establishing their petty principalities. At 
length a usurper, Erovant, an Arsacid hy the female line, 
made himself in some sort master of all the kingdom about 
58 A.D., and maintained bis position till he was expelled 
by Ardashes (Exedarus), a more direct representative of 
the race, who was repeatedly dethroned and restored by 
Parthian and Bomau interference, but managed to do some- 
thing for the amelioration of his country. 

When the Arsacids were driven from the Persian throne 
by the Sassanid Artaxerxes (Ardeshir), Chosroes the Great 
of Armenia naturally took up arms in their defence ; and ^ 
he maintained the contest till his assassination by Anag, 
an Arsacid prince of Persia, when Armenia became subject 
to the Persian dynasty, 232 a.i>. In the massacre of theN 
royal family which ensued, none escaped but Tiridatea 
(Tirdat), a son of Chosroes, who fled to Borne, and after- 
wards, with the help of the Bomans, established himself 
on the throne, 259 a.d. The first act of his reign was 
the persecution of the Christians, who had begun to take 
root in the country during the previous century. St Gre- 
gory, sumamed the Illuminator, was cast into prison ; but 
the king being, as he supposed, miraculously cured of a 
dangerous distemper by the saint, the Christian religion 
was embraced by himself and most of his people. The 
introduction of Christianity tended to arouse the animosity 
of the Persians; and from this period Armenia became 
the theatre of almost uninterrupted struggles between that 
nation and the Bomans, until Theodosius the Great agreed 
to cede to Persia the eastern part of the country, whidk 
was thence called Persarmenia, while the western wia 
annexed to the Boman empire. Theodosius nominated 
Arsaces IV., then nominal king of Armenia, governor of 
the western division ; and the Persian king, to conciliate 
the people, appointed Chosroes HI., a descendant of 
another branch of the Arsacids, governor of the easteni 
part. The rule of the Arsacids in Persarmenia ended with 
Ardashes IV., who was dethroned by Bahram Y. of Persia 
in 428 ; and from that date Armenia oeiM^d to be a king 
dom, and was ruled till 632 Pers^ marzbans or gover 
nors. The Persians had all along j&eavoured to subvert 
Christianity, and for that pnrpoMM^ recourse to the most 
cruel persecutions. FTequent^pEarrections were the con 
sequence, one of the moet nS^ble beinff that whid 
was M by Vartan (see of Vaiim 

j Elttmu, 1830). till 889 Anoeoi* im 

L scene «f ali»>Bt im between the Mim 
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aid Mahometans, while its o'wn native princes added 
fagltotid the confusion by their rivalries and strife. Ashod, a mem- 
<*ywty, the Pa^tid family, which claimed to be of ancient 

745-107i. Jewish origin, became master of Central and Northern 
Armenia about 743, aud, being recognised by the caliphs 
as an iudej)eiident prince, founded a dynasty which con- 
tinued till 1079, when Oakig 11. was assassinated, and his 
Ardxraniau kingdom incorporated with the Greek empire. Another 
dynsaty, family, which claimed the parricide sons of Sennacherib as 
• 08 - 1080 . foundei’i,, held possession of the province of Vasburagan 
aud some of the neighbouring territor}', and maintained its 
indeiKjudence till 1080, when it likewise succumbed to 
Merwanid Byzantium. During the same i>eriod the district north- 
dynasty,^ west of lake Van was held by the Mussulman race of the 
• 84 - 1085 . — called by the Armenians the princes of Abra- 

huni, — who gave a nominal submission now to the Byzan- 
tine government and now to the sultans. 

Rhupeman Khupen (Ruben), a relative of the last king of the 
dynasty, pagratid dynasty, retired to the north of Cilicia, and 
1080 - 1893 . shelter of the Taurus a small princijiality, 

which gradually extended its boundaries to the Mediter- 
ranean, and became kno\an as the kingdom of Lesser 
Armenia. The Rhuj>enians entered into alliance with the 
Crusaders, and formed, along with the kings of Cyprus, 
the last bulwark of Christianity in the East. They 
welcomed as allies the Mongolian hordes that overran Asia 
in the 13th century, and shared in the hostility and ven- 
geance of the Mamelukes. The last king. of the family, 
Leon, or Ghevond VL, was taken prisoner in spite of a 
vigorous defence at Gal)an in 1375, and, after six years of 
captivity in Egypt, wandered through Europe till his death, 
at Paris, in 1393, (See Langlois, sur les rots de la 
dyn. Houpem^eiiTie^ St Petersb., 1860 ; DocuimuU pour 
servir a I'hiM, des Ltmynans de la 1\ Arm*^ 1859; Lt 
Tresor des chartes (TArmhiUy 1863.) 

About the middle of the 14th century the Kurds had 
possession of the south of Armenia, the Persians of the 
north, and the Ottomans of the west. The whole was 
subjected to the sway of Timour, of whose cruelties a 
graphic account has been left by the Armenian, Thomas of 
Medzoph (see Neves Etude sur Tltomas de Medzoph), It 
was mainly governed by Persian officials during the next 
century', the only national authority being the patriarch. 
In 1604 Shah Abbas, in his contest with Ahmed L, laid 
the whole country waste, and forcibly transplanted about 

40.000 of the inhabitants into Persia, w'here they settled 
principally in Ispahan and New Julfa, as they fondly 
called the city which they founded. Since then the 
Armenians have had no political position as a nation, though 
they continue to form an imi>ortaiit and valuable portion 
of the i>opulation in Russia, Turkey, and Persia, and their 
<jolonies have spread into almost all quarters of the globe. 
It was calculated, about 1850, that there were approxi- 
mately four millions of Armenians in the world, of whom 

2.500.000 were inhabitants of the Ottoman empire, 

1.200.000 of the Russian empire, 25,000 in the empire 

of Austria, 150,000 in Persia and Azerbijan, 25,000 in 
continental India and the Arcliipelago of Asia, and the 
remaining 1 OOj^OO scattered in various countries (Dulau- 
rier). Aceordin^^^ a recent statistician of Turkey (Lejean), 
there are 400,00^Armenians in the European part of the 
empire, of M'liom iiiOre than 200,000 are in Constantinople 
itself. Originally aWave and warlike people, they have 
become distinguished ibr their peaceful character and their 
sabmissiveness to the g(Jvernment of every country in which 
they Kve. (See the articles of Dulaurier and Prince 
Dadian in Bevtit des D, 1854 and 1867.) ^ 

Bm Stiiii-Mtrtio'ii VArnihUe, Parii, 1818-19J 

, BrtNN0t*f Vay. Arched, dans la ^ dam VArnUnie en 1847-8, 

iPuii, 1$49-51 in VUnivern PUtoresque; 
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Comm’t Armenia Loadon,* 18k4 ; dhubert*! Vo$^ , 

Ac. ; Morier's hffdts Aise dureh Perden tiJ Amsdsn} Bnpot'i 
OmjMHdio dorieo imoemcnlc la nant* Am. y €hUedit» Act hid* 
ane, et mod. de VArm., by Langlois ; Meoueil diodes et doomsns 
fd. d VhisL de la nation Am., 8 vola, Moscow; Chamioh’s 
JUstory^ trans* by Avdall, Caloutta, 1827 ; Phahuazarian'a JBsquisse 
de I'hiil, de rAm., 1856; Ihilaurier, lUck, sur la chron. 
Arm,; Goerres, Die Japheiiten und ikrt gemeinaame Seimaih 
in Armen.t Munich, 1845. 

ARMENIAN CHURCH, Th^ is one of the oldest 
Eastern Christian churches not in communion with the 
orthodox Greek Church or with the Church of Rome. 

1 . History , — This is divided into three periods, from 34 to 
302 A.D., from 302 to 491, and from 491 to the present time. 
(1.) The first period is mainly legendary. The Church of 
Armenia claims an older than apostolic foundation. Our 
Lord, they say, corresponded by letter with Akbar, prince 
of Ur or Orfa; and the ajmstle Thaddeus, accompanied 
by Bartholomew and Judas, preached the gospel, and 
founded a Christian church in Armenia as early as the year 
34 A.D. But whatever the value of these primitive 
traditions, Armenia could hardly be said to have a church 
at all \during this first period, although there are evident 
traces of Christian worship in the country at a very early 
time. (2.) The historical founder of the Armenian Church 
was S. Gregory, called the “Illuminator.” He was a 
prince of the reigning family of the Arsacidae, who, having 
been converted to Christianity, was eager for the conversion 
of his countr)Tnen. In his missionary work he endured 
many persecutions, but at last managed to win over the 
king of Armenia and a considerable portion of his subjects. 
At the king^s desire Gregory went to Cajsarea, or Sis, and was 
there consecrated bishop of Armenia (302 a.d.) His 
successors afterwards assumed the title of Patriarch, 
subsequently Catholicos, and under their rule the infant 
church grew and prospered. It had to struggle against 
the opposition of heathen fellow-countrymen and Persian 
conquerors, but it succeeded in establishing itself in the 
hearts of the |>eople. The Bible was translated in 410 
A.D. ; the Liturgy, said to be very old, was improved ; 
and the Armenian bishops took part in several of the 
synods of the church, notably in the third oecumenical 
council (Ephesus, 431 a.d.) About 450 a.d. the Armenian 
Church suffered a severe persecution, which prevented 
any of the bishops being present at the fourth oecumenical 
council (Chalcedon, 451 A.D.), at which Eutyches and 
his followers, the extreme opponents of Nestorius, were 
condemned. The Armenian Church never accepted the 
decisions of the Council of Chalcedon, and, in 491 A.D., 
the patriarch, in full synod, solemnly annulled them. 
This act led to the separation of the Armenian from the 
orthodox Greek Church. (3.) The period of schismatic 
existence divides into three— ^a), from 491 a.d. to the 
middle of the 15th century; (b), from the middle of 
the 15th to the middle of the 18th centuries; (c), from 
1746 down to the present time. It is difiicult to account 
for the schism of the Armenian Church; according to 
common report, the Armenians were Eutyebians, and were 
virtually cut off from the church when the Council of 
Chalcedon condemned that heresy, but their own account 
of the matter in their authoritative documents is very 
different. They allege that they were misled by false 
reports when they annulled the fourth council; that it 
was reported to them that the council had decided in 
favour of the Nestorian heresy, and that this mistalte was 
confirmed by a letter to the patriarch upon the subject from 
t^ bSsbop of Borneo in wbich certain words were Ui^ wbioh 
|^;ht easily be interpreted in the Nestorian sense. Tbe 
dWiarch Narses, in his letter to the Emperor Manuel Com* 
in 1 166, distinctly repudiates the Eutychian heresy^ 
is to be noted that» in defending the doctrinel viewi 
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ol jUb i^urdi, he employe the somewluktiregiieterxDS in w 
before the O^cil m Chaloedon, not thoee etrioter de&ni- 
' tions which were in use afterwaids ; he employs 
for instance, in its pre-Ohalcedonian meaning, not Awig. 
However occasioned, the separation was gradual ; Armenian 
bishops attended the 5^, 6th, and 7th oecumenical 
councils (2d of Constantinople, 553 ; 3d of Constantinople, 
680 ; 2d of Nicaea, 788), and the church acknowledges the 
-decrees of those councils as binding. Cut off from the 
Eastern Church, the Armenian^bishops became all the more 
closely identified with their native country, and kept alive 
patriotic feeling in times of great national distress. In 
spite of many national calamities, foreign domination, 
internal dissensions, and even banishment, the Armenian 
Church preserved its character, doctrine, and discipline 
until the middle of the 15th century, when great dissensions 
arose which resulted in a schism. These quarrels were 
occasioned by Jesuit missionaries, who endeavoured to make 
the Armenians adopt the doctrine, liturgy, and ceremonies 
■of the Roman Church. They succeeded in prevailing upon 
a great number of the adherents of the Armenian Church 
to separate from the community and join the communion 
of Rome. The Catholic Armenians, as they are called, 
first became a separate community towards the end of the 
16th century ; their existence has proved a source of great 
weakness to the orthodox church, and through their exer- 
tions the old persecutions were revived. This state of 
matters went on until the middle of the 18th century, 
w^hcn the patriarch sought and obtained the intervention 
of Peter the Groat of Russia. 8inc& then the Armenian 
Church has found shelter under the protection of Russia. 
There is a reformation now going on in the Armenian 
Church, and a Reformed Church has arisen, which seeks 
to ally itself with the Calvinist Churches of Europe and 
America. 

2. Doctrifies. — These are almost identical with those of 
the orthdox Greek Church. The Armenians accept the 
first three, and the fifth, sixth, and seventh oecumenical 
councils, denying that of Chalcedon only, but, as has 
been explained, they, in their authoritative documents, 
reject the Eutychian heresy, which that council was 
called to condemn. The chief source of information 
as to the doctrine is contained in the letter of Narses 
above referred to. They reject the Western addition of 
Jilioque to the Nicene Creed, and deny the distinctive 
doctrines of the Roman Church. 

3. The Liturgy is said to date from the 1st century, and 
to have been founded on that of the Church of Jerusalem. 
St Gregory remodelled it, and introduced the Nicene Creed, 
using that edition which contains the damnatory clause, 
and adding a conclusion of his own. Prayers of John 
Chrysostom and of Basil the Great were introduced in 430 
A.D. Prayers are said for the dead, and entreaty is made 
for the pardon of their sins, but the church does not believe 
in purgatory, nor admit of indulgences. The holy days 
are Sundays, the chief feasts observed in the Eastern 
Church, and ten national saints^ days. Christinas is cele- 
brated on the 6th of January, on the day of the Epiphany, 
and not on the 25th of December. 

4. Sacraments. — The Church of Armenia has the seven 
sacraments : baptism, confirmation, the eucharist, pen- 
ance, ordination, marriage, and extreme unction. Ba}>- 
tism is by immersion ; the child is immersed three times ; 
it is then anointed with holy oil, is confirmed, and partakes 
of the eucharist in both elements. C(mJirin<xUon is 
administered to children immediately after baptism. 
e%icha/riBt is administered in both elements to all meifiioers 
of ike church ; the bread is always unleavened, and "'Uie 
wine is not mixed with water. Confession must precede 
the partaking ef the eucharist, save in the case of children I 
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under seven years of age* consists of confession 

and fasting. Ordinaiicn is hy anointing with the holy oil. 
The marriage service is almoet the same as in the Greek 
Church. In extrefne metion only priests are anointed 
with oil. Laity have the prayers said over them, but are 
not anointed. 

5. The Clergy. — There is the threefold order — bishops, 
priests, and deacons ; and there are three degrees of episco- 
pal rank — the arclibishops (chief among whom is the 
patriarch or catholicos), the bishop, and the vartabed, or 
doctor of theology, who has frequently charge of a diocese, 
with episcopal functions. The clergy are further divided 
into the black and the white. The black clergy are monks, 
and are alone eligible for the higher clerical offices ; the 
w'hite clergy include the parish priests and lower clergy. 
The clergy may marry before ordination, but not after; 
and a priesPs widow is not allowed to remarry. The 
})riesthood is hereditary. During his father’s or grand- 
father’s lifetime the heir may follow a secular calling ; but 
he must leave this and enter the priest’s office on the 
death of the priest he is heir to. There are four patriarchs, 
who have their seats at Constantinople, Jerusalem, Sis, 
and Etchmiadzin. The clergy of all ranks are supported 
entirely by the free-wull offerings of the people. 

Authorities : — The Life and Tunes of S. Gregory the Illuminator^ 
translated by S. C. Malaii, 1868. (This is a truiiHlation of authori- 
tative papers, and includes a short summary of the state of the 
Armenian Church. It is founded on authoritative documents.) 
The Divine Liturgy of the Armenian Churchy transl. by S. C. 
Malan, Lond. 1870 (very carefully done). Histoire^ Dogmes, Tradi- 
tions et Liturgie de Vkglise Armhiiennc^ Paris, 1855 (fuller, but 
not so accurate). Codex Mysterii Missal Armeiicn'um sen Liturgia 
Armenaf Rome, 1677 (Lat. and Arnjen. Later editions of the 
Liturgy published at Rome belong to tlie Catholic Armenian Church, 
and are worthless). (T. M. L.) 

ARMENIAN LAN G U AGE. The Armenian or Haikan 
language is an offshoot of the Iranian branch of the Indo- 
Germanic family of languages. Its earliest stage is 
probably represented in the cuneiform inscriptions of Van, 
on which see Hincks, in Jour. R. Asiatic Soc., vol. ix. 
(1848), and Mordtmann, in Zeitschrift d. deutschen morgenl. 
Gesellschaft, vol. xxvi. (1872). The existing literature of 
the Armenians dates from the 4th century, and is essentially 
and exclusively Christian. The translation of the Old 
Testament by Sahag Bartevatsi, and of the New by Miesrob, 
are among its oldest monuments. The dialect in which 
this version is written, and in which it is still publicly read 
in their churches, is called the old Armenian. The modem 
Armenian not only departs from the elder form by 
dialectic changes in the native elements of the language 
itself, but also by the great intermixture of Persian and 
Turkish words, which has resulted from the conquest and 
subjection of the country, and by the character of inversion 
in the structure of its sentences. Of its two principal 
dialects, — the Western, spoken in Constantinople and Am 
Minor, and the Eastern, spoken by the Armenians scattered 
over Tartary, Persia, and India, — the latter approaches 
more nearly to the idiom of the ancient language. Accord- 
ing to Philostratus {Vita Apollonii^ ii. 2), the Armenians 
had an alphabet of their own in the 2d century a.d., of 
which, however, no traces remain. The invention of the 
present alphabet is ascribed to Miesrob at ti!ie beginning of 
the 5th century; it is probably an amplilS^tion of the 
previous one upon the Greek system of artte^ement, and 
consists of thirty-eight letters, the two last of Vhich, 6 and 
f, were added after the 12th century. The order of writing , 
is from left to right. The capital letters ore used in 
inscriptions, and at the beginning of sentences and proper 
names. As to its phonetic elements, the Armenian 
language is rough and consonantal, with the accent on the 
last syllable. It possesses no grammatical gender, except 
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that a masculine is gometimes made feminine by the 
addition of uhi, and that tho words for man and woman 
may be prefixed to nouns to express their natural gender ; 
there is no dual. The declension is divided into vowel and 
consonantal declensions, each again being subdivided into 
strong and weak. ^J'here are seven cases, including an 
instrumental. The nine demonstrative pronouns are regu- 
lated by the demonstrative letters «, J?, n, the first of which 
expresses j proximity, the second lesser, and the last greater 
distance. TIn^ v(‘rb has four conjugations, according to 
the class v(»wels, c, a, u, ?, and four tenses, — ^i)resent, 
imperfect, aorist, and future, the last t\yo having two 
forms. In its syntactical structure the old Armenian 
resembles nuist nearly the classical Greek. The best and 
most recent (<!ranm.ar» are by H. Petermann (Berlin, 
1872), and Af. Lauer (Vienna, 1869); Dictionaries by 
Anchor and Brand (2 vols., Venice, 1821), and by A. Calfa 
(Paris, 18(il), whi(;h comj>rises also the modern dialects, 
A good Grammar of the modern Armenian (Western 
dialect) is that of E. Uiggs (Gonstantinople, 1856). There 
is an essay on tlie dialecjt of Tiflis, by H. Petermann, in 
Abhandlun;/m der K. Academic der Wissenscliaften^ Berlin, 
1867. The b(*.st recent surveys of Armenian literature are 
by II. G. (). Dwight {Jmir. Amcr. Or. Soc., iii.) and M. 
Patcaniau (McUinges Asmligues^ iv.) See also, by the 
last-mentioned writer, “ Kecberchos sur la formation de la 
languc Armen ienne,” in Journal Asiatique, August and 
September 1870. 

ARMENIAN 1 JTERATURE. With the exception of a 
few fragments iuc.orporated in later writers, tlu' pre-Christian 
literature of Arimmia has totally jicrished. The early 
Armenians seem to Imve jXKssessed a body of traditional and 
historical songs analogous to the Skah-numdio^ Persia, the 
memory of wluch ling(‘red long among the common j»eople, 
esjiocially in the ])rovincc of Koghten. Portions of these 
have been preserved by Aloscsof Khorone, and investigated 
by several inod(Tn vscliolars (s(*>e Vchk llnuin Hayasdani, 
i.e., Chants hist, ct pop. de PAncicuneArmeniCy J. B. Emin, 
Moscow, 1850; Dulaurier, AVc. des D. MondeSy 1852, vol. 
xiv ; “ Etudes sur les chants hist, de Tauc. Armeiiie,” in 
Journal Asiatitfue, 1852). AVitli the introduction of 
( 'hri.stiaiiity a great development of literary activity took 
place, which chiefly ex|Knuied itself, however, in transla- 
tions from theSyriaeand Greek. Armenian students w^ere 
found in Athens and Byzantium, Alexandria and Rome, 
and some of them attained cele])rity in their chosen pur- 
suits. To this teudeney we owe the jireservation, in 
Armenian, of many woi*ks that have ]»erislied in their 
original languages. Siudi are the Cdironicle of Eusebius, 
some of the works of Philo, Bardesaues, Faustus of Byzan- 
tium, lieriibua of Edessti, Ac. (see AVeiirieh, De auctm'um 
Gnvrorum versionibus Arabicisy Armeniaclsy <fr., Loipsic, 
1842). The 5th century was one of the most flourishing 
periods of Armenian literature. It was then that Miesrob 
accomplislted ‘that modifleatiou and development of the 
Axmoman aljduibet which has freipiently procured him the 
h^our of being regarded as its inventor (see Fr. Muller, 
Ueher den Vrsprnng der Armen isehen Schrifty 1865). 
The Old Testament was translated from the 8eptuagint by 
Isaac or Sahak, the j)atriareh (critical edition, A’^en. 1805). 
These learned men were succeeded by a number of worthy 
disciples, such a.s Esuig of Golp (Koghb), Goriun the ! 
biographer of Miesrob, and David the Invincible, a keen j 
student of Greek i>hilosopliy, who has left us Philosophical | 
Definitions and translations from Aristotle (see “ La vie et 
les ouvrsges de David le phil. Arm^n.,” by Neumann in 
Journal Asiatiqucy 1829). Yeghishe or Elisjeus wrote a 
very popular account of the w'ars of A'artan against the 
Persians, which has been frequently translated (Neumann, i 
London, 1830). Moses of Khorene is one of the most 
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important as well as best known historians of his natii^ 
country. In the 6th century all connection with the 
centres of Greek culture being cut off hy the Persian 
monarchs, Armenian literature b^ame almost extinct. In 
the 7th century John the Mamigonian continued Zenob’s 
J/istory of Daren (Taron) ; Sebeos composed a history of 
Horaclius ; Ananias of Shirag was the author of astrono- 
mical works, and Theodorus and Sahak wrote upon theolo- 
gical subjects. Among the writers of the 8th century the 
chief place is held by John of Osdin and Stephanus of 
Siunia; and in the 9th century we find John the Catho- 
likos, Thomas Ardzruni, and Miesrob of Hayotz-dsor. In 
the 10th century, Khosrov the Great, Ghevond or Leontius 
the Presbyter, Gregory of Narek, Moses of Kalkand, and 
Stephanus Asolik (Assoghik) may be mentioned ; and in 
the 1 1th, Aristakes of Lastiverd, a national historian, and 
Matthew Yerotz (t.c., the Presbyter) of Edessa, the bio- 
grapher of Chrysostom. 

The 12th and 13th centuries form a second great period 
of Armenian Literature, during which the influence of 
Syriac is again j)erceptible. Gregory Magistros, who 
introduced the Arabic system of versification into his 
native language, Narses of Larai)ron, Mekhitar Kosh (see 
J(mm, AsiaUy 1841), John Vanacan (?'.c., the Monk), 
Vardan the Great {Jaurn. Asiat.y 1867), Vahram, and 
Sempad, are a few of the numerous writers of note. 
From the 14th to the 18th century there is a falling 
off, the most important work, perhaj)s, being Thomas of 
Medzoph’s History of Timmir. In tlie 18th century a 
revival took place, which w^as mainly due to the Mekhita- 
rists of A^enice (see Langlois, Notice sur le convent Arrne- 
nien de Vile i^ainULazare de VeniMy Paris, 1863), and since, 
then Armenian literature has acquired a development 
which is remarkable in the absence of national unity. 
Printing presses have been established in most of the cities 
where Armenians are numerous, the ancient writers have 
been published and studied, the vernacular literature heus 
been enriched both by original productions and translations, 
and magazines and newspapers have been established in 
many of the centres of Armenian activity. The study of 
the Armenian language and literature by the savants of 
Western Europe has shared in the general development of 
Indo-Euroi»eaii philology. The earlier labours of Rivola 
(1633), Villotc, La Croze, Osgan, A'^illefroy, and Frerot 
have been almost, completely eclipsed by such men as 
Saint Martin (an Armenian by race), Dulaurier, Langlois, 
Bore, and Prudhoinme in FraJioe ; N^ve in Holland ; Emin, 
Patcanian,and Brosset in Russia; andAA^indisclimann, Marie, 
Spiegel, Justi, Neumann, and Petennaiin in Germany. 

See Somars Quadra drlla storia let, diArm, ; Karikiii, I/isi. dela 
lit. Ann. ; Patcuniun, ‘'Cat. de la lit. Arm.,*’ in Melanges Asiat.y 
vol. iv. Potersl)., 1860 ; Neuiimnn'B VersuAi cintr (leach, der Ann. 
Lit. : Aliahan’s Tableau succinct dc Vhiat. et de la lit. dc VArm.y 
1860; Hamachod’s Chranolagical succ. of Ann. PalriarcJis {in 
Armoiiian). 

ARMENIAN VERSION. The Armenian version of 
the Bible was undertaken in the year 410 by Miesrob, with 
the aid of his pupils Joannes Ecelensis and Josephus Pal- 
nonsis. It apj>car8 that the {latriarch Isaac first attempted, 
inconsequence of the Persians having destroyed all the copies 
of the Greek version, to make a translation from the 
Peshito ; that Miesrob became his coadjutor in this work ; 
and that they actually completed their translation j^ipm 
the Syriac. But w'hen the above-named pujnls, wdio 
been sent to the ecclesiastical council at Ephesus, returned, 
they brought with them an accurate copy of the Greek 
Bible. Upon this Miesrob laid aside his translation from 
the Peshito, and prepared to commence anew from a more 
authentic text. Imperfect knowledge of the Greek lan- 
guage, however, induced him to send bis pupils to Alexan- 
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dm to acquire aoccurate Gre^ eoholanhip; and, on their 
return, the translation araa accomplished Moses of 
Khorene^ the historian of Armenia, who was also employed, 
as a disciple of Miesrob, on this version, fixes its ecmplHim 
in the year 410 ; but he is contradicted by the dite of 
the Council of Ephesus, which necessarily makes it subse- 
quent to the year 431. In the Old Testament this version 
adheres closely to the LXX., but, in the book of Daniel, 
it has followed the version of Theodotion 1 ts most striking 
characteristic is, that it does not follow any known recen- 
sion of the LXX. Although it more frequently agrees 
with the Alexandrine text, in readings which are peculiar 
to the latter, than it does with the Aldine or Complutensian 
text, yet, on the other hand, it also has followed readings 
which are only found in the two last.*^ Bortholdt accounts 
for this mixed text by assuming that the copy of the Greek 
Bible sent from E[)he8us contained the Lucian recension, 
that the pu])ils brought back copies according to the 
Hesychian recension from Alexandria, and that the trans 
lators made the latter their standard, but corrected their 
version by aid of the former. The version of the New 
Testament is ecjually close to the Greek original, and also 
represents a text made up of Alexandrine and Occidental 
rowings. This version was afterwards revised and adapted 
to the Peshito, in the 6th century, on the occasion of an 
ecclesiastical union between the Syrians and Armenians. 
Again, in the 13th century, an Armenian king, Hothom 
or Haitho, adapted the Armenian version to the Vulgate, 
by way of smoothing the way for a union of the Homan 
and Armenian churches. Lastly, the bishop, Uscan, who 
printed the first edition of this version at Amsterdam in 
1666, is also accused of having interj)olated the text, 
by adding all that he found the Vulgate contained rnitre 
than the Armenian version. The existence of the verso 
1 John V. 7, in this version, is ascribed to this supple- 
mentary labour of Uscan. It is clear from what has 
been said, that the critical uses of this version are limited 
to determining the readings of the LXX. and of the Greek 
text of the New Testament which it reiiresents, and that 
it has suffered many alterations which diminish its useful- 
ness in these resjiects. 

ARMENTIERES, a well-built and flourishing town, in 
the dejiartment of Nord in France, on the Lys, nine miles 
N.W. of Lille. It carries on considerable manufactures 
of leather, cotton, cloth, linen, lace, soft-soap, beet-root 
sugar, salt, <tc. Situated as Arinenti^res is on the frontier, 
its annals are full of iiLstances of military occuf>ation and 
pillage, from the 14th century downwards. Po[)ulation, 
15,579. 

ARMFELT, Gustav Mauritz, afterwards 

Count, eldest son of a Finnish nobleman, was bom at 
Juva in 1757. He entered the army and gained the favour 
of Gustavus III., who appointed him to a post in the service 
of the Crown Prince, and afterwards ina<le him general of 
a division of the army in the war against Russia. He was 
successful in his military o]»erations, and also materially 
aided the king in quelling a conspiracy of the officers. In 
1790 he signed the treaty of peace at Verela ; and two 
years later, when Gustavus was mortally wounded by an 
ass aimi n , Ajmfelt was named by him governor of Stock- 
holm. But the regent Charles, the late king’s brother, 
was not well disposed towards him, and he took an 
opportunity to leave the country as ambassador to Naples. 
Wiile there he entered into a conspiracy to depose the 
regent. This was discovered; he was outlawed and 
condemned to death, and Lis associates were severely 
punished. The accession of Gustavus IV. restored him 
to his honours, and after the revo^tion of 1809, by 
which the ex-regent became king, he was made president 
of the military council. Being suspected of having a share 
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in the poisoning of the prince of Augustenburg, he fled 
from Sweden and took refuge at the Russian court, where 
he received the highest honours. He died in 1814 at 
Tzarskoe-Selo. 

ARMINIUS, Jamxs, a distinguished Dutch theologian, 
author of the m^ifiod Reformed theology that receives from 
him its name, was born at Oudewater, South Holland, 1560. 
Arminius is a Latinised form of his family name Hermanns 
or Hennannson. His father, a cutler, died while he was 
an infant, leaving a widow and three children. Theo- 
dore ASmilius, a priest, who had turned Protestant, 
adopting James, removed with him to Utrecht, but died 
w'hen his charge was in his fifteenth year. Rudolph 
Huollius, the mathematician, a native of Oudewater, then a 
professor at Marburg, liappening at the time to visit his 
early home, mot Arminius, saw promise in him, and 
undertook his maintenance and education. But hardly 
was he settled at Marburg w'hon the nows came that the 
Spaniards had besieged and taken Oudewater, and mur- 
dered men, w^omon, and children, sparing only certain 
matrons and maids, “ who Ijoil been sold by auction to the 
soldiers at two or three dolloi’s each.” Arminius hurried 
home, but only to find all his relatives slain. In February 
the same year (1575), the university of Leyden had been 
founded, and was b(‘coming a rallying point and nurseiy 
for the nascent literary genius, theological activity, and 
scholarship of the countiy\ Arminius sf^izod the oppor- 
tunity thus afforded of pursuing his studies at home, The 
six years ho remained at ]A‘yden (1576 811) were years of 
at‘tivo and innovating thouglit in Holland. The War of 
Independence had started conflicting tendencies in men’s 
minds. To some it seemed to illustrate the necessity of 
the State tolerating only one religion, but to others the 
necessity of the State tolerating all. iiichard Koornhert 
argued, in private conferences and public disputations, that 
it was WTong to punish heretics, and his great opponents 
were, as a rule, the ministers, wlio maintained that there was 
no room for more than one religion in a State. Casper 
Koolhaes, the heroic iiunistcr of Liyden its first lecturer, 
too, in divinity — pleaded against a too rigid unlfonnity, for 
such an agreiurierit on ** fundamentals ” as liad allowed 
Reformed, Lutherans, and Anabaptists to unite. Leyden 
had l)oen hai>py, too, in its first professors. There taught 
in theology William Fouguerams, a mild divine, who bod 
written a treatise on jferBuasion in religion, urging that as 
to it “men could be led, not driven Lambert Jlanseus, 
who deserves remembrance as the first to discuss Christian 
ethics scientifically, apart from dogmatics; John Drusius, 
the Orientalist, one of the most enlightened and advanced 
scholars of his day, settled later at Franeker; John 
Kolmann the younger, Isist known by his saying that high 
Calvinism ma<le God “l)Oth a tyrant and an executioner.” 
Snellius, Arminius’s old patron, now removed to Leyden, 
expounded the Raniist philosophy, and did his best to 
start his studontH on the search after truth, unimpeded by 
the authority of Aristotle. Under these men and influ- 
ences, Arminius studied with signal success ; and the pro- 
mise he gave induced the merchants’ guild of Amsterdam 
to bear the further exiKjnses of his education. In 1582 he 
went to Genova, studied there awhile under The(xlore Beza, 
but had soon, owing to his active advocacy of the Ramist 
philosophy, to remove to Basle. After a sliort but brilliant 
career there he returned to Geneva, studied fot three years, 
travelled, in 1586, in Italy, heard Zarabella lecture on 
philosophy in Padua, visited Rome, and, open-minded 
enough to see its good as well as its evil, was susjiected 
by the stem Dutch Calvinists of Po])ish leanings. Next 
year he was called to Amsterdam, and there, in 1588, 
was ordained to the ministry. He soon acquired the 
reputation of being an elegant preacher and faithful 
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(Muitor. He was commissioned to organise the educational 
system of the city, and is said to have done it welL He 
greatly distinguished liirnself by fidelity to duty during a 
plague that devastated Amsterdam in 1602. In 1603 he 
was called to a theological professorship at Leyden, which 
he held till his death in 1609. 

Arminius is best known os the founder of the anti-Calvin- 
istic school in Jlcfornicd theology, which created the Remon- 
strant Church in Holland (see Remonstrants), and con- 
tributed to form the Arrriinian tendency or party in England. 
He was a man of mild and li}»eral spirit, broadened by 
varied culture, constitutionally averse to narrow views and 
enforced uniformity. Tie lived in a period of severe 
systematising. The Reformed strengthened itself against 
the Roman (Jatholic tlujology by working itself, on the one 
hand, into vigorous logical consistency, and supporting 
itself, on the other, on the sui)reino authority of the 
tures. (Calvin’s first principle, the absolute sovereignty of 
God, had been so applied os to make the divine decree 
determine alike the acts ainl the destinies of men; and his 
formal princi|>lo had been so construed as to invest his 
system witli tlie authority of the source whence it professed 
to have been drawn. Calvinism had become, towards tlie 
close of the IGth century, supreme in Holland, but the 
very rigour of the uniformity it exacted provoked a reaction. 
Richard Koornhert could not plead for the toleration of 
heretics without assailing the dominant Calvinism, and 
so he opposed a conditional to its unconditional predestina- 
tion. The twt^ ministers of Delft, who had debated the 
point with him, had, the better to turn liis arguments, 
descended from the HUprala]»sarian to tlie infralajisarian 
position, *.<?., made the divine decree, instead of precede 
and detenu iue, succeed the fall. This Hoonied to the high 
Calvinists of Holland a grave heresy. Arminius, fresh from 
Geneva, familiar with the dialectics of Reza, ajipeared to 
many the man able to speak the needed word, and so, in 1589, 
ho was simultaneously invited by the ecclesiastical court of 
Amsterdam to refute Koornhert, and by Martin Lydius, 
professor at Fraiiekor, to combat the two infralapsarian 
ministers of Delft. Thus led to confront tlie questions of 
necessity and free will, his own mind became unsettled, 
with the result, that the further ho jiursued his inquiries 
the more ho was inclined to assert the freedom of man and 
limit the range of the unconditional decrees of God. This 
change in doctrinal belief became gradually more apparent 
in his preaching and in his private conferences with his 
clerical associates, and occasioned much controversy in the 
ecclesiastical courts. The controversy was greatly erabit^ 
tered, arid the differences correspondingly sharpened, by 
his appointment to the professoralup at Leyden. He had 
as colleague Francois Goinarus, a strong supralapsarian, 
perforvid, irrepressible ; and their collisions, personal, 
oflieial, jiolitical, tended to develoji and define their respec- 
tive positions. Arminius died, worn out by uncongenial 
controversy, before his system had been olaliorated into the 
logical consistency it attained in the hands of his celebrated 
successor, Simon Kpiscopus, but though inchoate in detail, 
it was in its principles clear and coherent enough. These 
may be thus stated : — 

1. The decree of God is, when it concerns His own 
actions, absoluto,but when itconeerns man’s, conditional, i 
the decree relative to the Saviour to be a}>pointed and the 
salvation to be provided is absolute, but tlie decree relative 
to the persons saved or condemned is made to depend on 
the acts — belief and repentance in the one case, unbelief 
and impenitence in the other — of the persons themselves. 

2. The providence or government of God while sovereign, 
ia exercised in harmony with the nature of the creatures 
governed, the sovereignty of God is so exercised as to 
be compatible with the freedom of man. 
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3. Man is by original nature^ throiij^ thh liwiirtiaitce ^ 
divine grace, free, able to will aiul perform the ; bat • 
is in his fallen state, of and by himself, unable to do so ; 
needs to be regenerated in all hb powers before he ran do^ 
what is good and pleasing to God. 

4. Divine grace originates, maintains, and perfects all 
the good in man, so much so that he cannot, though rege- 
nerate, conceive, will, or do any good thing without it 

5. The saints possess, by the grace of the Holy Spirit, 
sufficient strength to persevere to the end in spite of sin 
and the flesh, but may so decline from sound doctrine as 
to cause divine grace to be ineffectual. 

6. Every believer may be certain or assured of hb own 
salvation. 

7. Jt is possible for a regenerate man to live without 
sin. 

Arminius’s works are mostly occasional treatises drawn 
from him by controversial emergencies, but they everywhere 
exhibit a calm, well-furnished, undogmatic, and progressive 
mind. CJharacteristic are such sayings as these in letters 
to his friend, Uitenbogaert “ Trutli, even theological 
truth, has been sunk in a deep w^ell, whence it cannot be 
drawn forth without much effort.” “I should be foolish 
wore I to concede to any one so much of right in me, as 
that he should be able to disturb me as often as he had a 
mind. Re this my brazen wall, a conscience void of 
offence. Forward let me still go in my search after truth, 
and therein Jet me die witli the good God on my side, even 
if I must needs incur the hatreil and ill-will of the wliole 
world.” He was essentially an amiable man, who hated 
the zeal for an impossible orthodoxy that constrained “the 
church to institute a search after crimes which have not 
betrayed an existence, yea, and to drag into oi>en conten- 
tions those who are meditating no evil.” His friend l^eter 
Biirtius, who pronounced his funiTal oration, closed it with 
these words, There lived a man whom it was not jios- 
sible for those who knew him sufficiently to esteem ; those 
who entertained no esteem for him are such as never knew 
him M^ell enough to appreciate his merits.” 

The works of Arminius (in Tjatiu) were published in a single quarto 
volunio in 1631. The first volume of an English translation, with 
copious notes, by James Nichols, was published in 1825, the second 
in 1828, but the third and concluding volume is still due. A life 
was written by Casper Brandt, son of Gerard Brandt, the historian 
of the Dutch hoformation, and published in 1724; republished and 
annotated by the historian Moshoim in 1725; translated into 
English by the Rev. John Guthrie, and jiublished in 1854. 

(a. M. F.) 

ARMISTICE, a temporary suspension of hostilities by 
mutual agreement between two nations at war, or their 
respective forces. An armistice may be either general or 
particular : in the first case, there is a complete cessation 
of hostile operations in every part of the dominions of the 
belligerent powers; in the second, there is merely a 
temporary truce between two contending armies, or between 
a besieged fortress and the force liesieging it. A general 
armistice cannot be concluded by the commanders-in-chief 
unless special authority has been previously delegated to 
them by their respective governments; otherwise, any 
arrangement enter^ into by them requires subsequent 
ratification by the supreme powers of the states. A 
partial truce may be concluded by the ofiScers of the 
respective pQW;^ without any specid authority from their 
governments, from the nature and extent of the 

commands tl^^i^rcise, their duties could not l>e efficiently 
discliarged tlieir jiossession of such a power. The 

conduct of belligerent }>artie8 during an armistice is 
regulated by the following general conditions, which, 
however, may be set aside by special agreement: — (1.) 
Each party may do, within the limits prescribed by the 
truce, whatever he could have done in time of peace. For 
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example, he can raise troops, collect stores, receive 
reinforcements, and fortify places that are not actually in 
a state of siege. (2.) Neither party can take advantage of 
the armistice to do what he could not have done had 
military operations continued. Thus he cannot throw 
provisions or reinforcements into a besieged town, and 
neither besiegers nor besieged are at liberty to repair their 
fortifications or erect new works. (3.) All things contained 
in places, the possession of which was contested, must 
remain in the state in which they were before the armistice 
began. Any infringement by either i)arty of the conditions 
of the truce entitles the other to recoinineuce hostile opera- 
tions without previous intimation. 

AKMORICA. The Arinorici were, in Cicsar s time, the 
Celtic iiihabitaiits of tlie coast from the Loire to the Seine. 
The word a]>peara to be com]»osed of “or,” near, and 
“ wior,” the sea, and would originally be npj»licable to any 
maritime j)opulation. It is said to be akin to “ Morini,” 
and “Pomerania” (Po-morc). In the Middle Ages the 
name Armorica was still further narrowed into an equivalent 
for Brittany. See C'kltk' Litkiiatuuk. 

ARMS AND ARMOUR. The liistory of arms and 
armour forms one of tlie most suggestive chapters in the 
history of civilisation. The use of stcme weajums ajqicars 
to have been universally cliaractoristie- of the earlier, as it 
is still distinctive of the ruder races of mankind. TJie 
forms of tlie weapons fabricated in this intractable material 
were of ne(!essity few and simple. The commonest and 
most widtdy distributed tyi>e is that of the imperforate 
axe, varying from tlie roughly-drtjsscd wedge of Hint, to 
the finely-shaped and liighly-polished lenticular “celt.” 
They were fabricated of flint, diorite, greenstone, serpentine, 
indurated elay-slate, in sliort, of almost every material 
capable of being worked into the desired form, and of 
retaining the requisite sharpness of edge. Speurdieads 
and arrow-jK)ints w'cre chipped in flint with such surprising 
dexterity and skill, tliat they w'ere nearly as effective as 
those 8ubse(|Uently fabricated in metals, and not iiiueli 
inferior in form and finish. The highest efforts of the 


ranean. No warlike weapon of any period is more graceful 
in form or more beautifully finished. The finish seems to 
have been given in the mould without the aid of hammer 
or file, the edge being formed by suddenly reducing the 
thickness of the metal, so as to produce a narrow border 
of extreme thinness along both sides of the blade from hilt 
to |H>int. The handle-plate and blade were cast in one 
I»iece, and the handle itself was formed by side plates of 
bone, horn, or wood, riveted through the handle-plate. 
There was no guaiyl, and the weapon, though short, was 
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well balanced, but more fitted, liowcvcr, for stabbing and 
thrusting than for cutting with the edge. The Scandinavian 
variety is not so decidedly leaf-shajied, and is longer and 
heavier than the common British form ; and instead of a 
handle-plate, it was furnislKMl witli a tang on wliteh a round, 
flat topped handle was fastened, like tliat of the modern 
Higliland dirk, sometimes surmounted by a crescent-like 
ornament of bronze. A narrow, rapier-shaped variety, 
tapering from hilt to point, was made witliout a handle- 
plate, and attached to the hilt by rivets like the bronze 
daggers already mentioned. This form is more common in 
the Briti.sli Isles than in Scandinavia, and is most abundant 
in Ireland. The spenr liwuls of the Rronze Period present 
a eoiisiderable variety of form, tliough the leaf-shaped pre- 
dominates, and barbed examples an^ extremely rare. Some 
British forms of this weajion are of great size, oeeasionally 
reacliing a length of 27 inches. Tlie larger vari(di(!S are 
often beautifully designed, having segmental opmiiiigs on 
both sides of the central ridge of the blade, and elaborately 



ancient stone-workers culminated in the short leaf-sha|K‘d 
knife-dagger of flint, suggestive of the form wliich after- 
wards became the characteristic weapon of the Bronze 
Age, the leaf-shaped sword. These knife-daggers of flint 
exhibit considerable variety 
of form, though always of [k ^ 
the same typo. They vary 
also in size, but seldom ex- 
cced alwut 12 inches in 
lengtli. They are never 

ground or polished, but delicately chipped to a straight 
^ge, while the flakes are so regularly removed from the 
convex portions of the blade as to give a rippled or 
wavy surface, and the comers of the handle are deli- 
cately crimped, thus producing an appearance of great 
beauty and finish. 

The Bronze A(je . — In the earliest interments in which 
the weapons de[)osited with the dead are of otlier materials 
than stone, a peculiar form of bronze dagger CKJcurs. Jt 
consists of a well-finished, thin, knife-like blade, usually 
about 6 inches in length, broad at the hilt and tajiering to 
the jK>int, and ailways riveted to the handle by massive | 
rivets of bronze. It has been found associated with stone ' 
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ornamented with chevrony patterns of chased or inlaid 
work both on the socket ami blade. Arrow-points are 
much rarer in bronze tlian in flint. In all probability the 
flint arrow-point (which was e(jually efFeetive and much 
more easily replaced when lost) continued to be used 
thremghout the Bronze Period. Shields of bronz(3, circular, 
with hamincrc<l-up bos.ses, (*oncentric ridges, and rows of 
studs, were held in the hand by a central handle underneath 
the boss. The transition [>eri(Kl between the Bronze and 
Iron Ages in Central ]']uro}>e is well defined by the occur- 
rence of iron swords, w'hich are simple ciopies of the leaf- 
shaped weaiKin, W'ith flat handle-plate previously fabricated 
in bronze. These have been found associated with articles 
assignetl to the. 3(1 or 4th century B.c. 

The a reek Heroic A(je. The (Ireek sword of the heroic 
age is described by Horner as doubl(;-edged, long, sharp, 
and trenchant, the blade of bronze, and the hilt and scab- 
l>ard adorned with gold or silver studs. In the Homeric 
combats, In^wever, the spear, lance, or javelin always plays 
the principal part, and the sword is only used when the 
(jombatants meet at close ejuarters, the spear having failed 


celts, both of the roughly-chipped and the highly-j)oliahed to decude the contest, lioth sword and spear apiiear to 
kind, showing that these had not been entirely dismsed have lieen of the forms which ai*e characteristic of these 
when bronze became available. A later type of bronze weapons in the Bronze Age of Central and Northern 
dagger is a broad, heavy, curved weajion, usually from 9 Kurojie. The bow of Pandarus is described as mode of 
to 15 inches in length, with massive rivets for attachment ibex-horn and strung with sinews. The arrow-head is the 
to an equally massive handle. The !eaf-sha]>ed sword, only part of the warrioPs equipment which Homer expressly 
however, is the characteristic weapon of the Bronze PeriocL de-scribes as of iron, and the mode of its insertion in a split 
It is found all over Europe, from Lapland to the Mediter- in the head of the shaft, where it was made fast by a liga« 
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tore of sin^w, is precisely that which is still adopted by 
modem savages with their arrow-jwints of flint. The 
defensive armour of the heroic ages was also entirely of 
bronze. It consisted of helmet, cuirass, greaves, and 
shield. The helm was sometimes a simple casque, or close- 
fitting headpic(;e, but more frcqutJiitly adorned with crest 
and plumes. TIk) cuirass of bronze was often elaborately 
engraved and adorned with gold. The greaves covered the 
leg to the inst(!j), and were either of bronze or some similar 
compound metal of great toughness and flexibility. The 
shield, round or oval in form, is described as of bronze, 
backed or (covered with hide, and decorated with bosses 
and concentric rings of metal. We have a gauge of the 
size of Hector’s shield in the lintis — 

“ Heu'-tor of thn gleaming liolm 
Tnriiod to depart ; and as he moved along 
The hlaek buirH-hido liis nock and ancles smote, 

Tlio outer circle of his bossy shield.” 

11 . vi. 116-118. 

Greek Hutoric Age . — In the early historic ages the 
characteristic weapons of the (Iroek armies were determined 
by the military toc^tics of the period. The mode of fight- 
ing in heavy phalanx necessitated the use of long, heavy 
spears. The Hoplites when massed in phalanx stood 
sixteen deep, the men of each rank close together, shield 
touching shield, the pikes of each line, 21 to 24 feet long, 
projecting from 2 to 13 feet in front of the foremost rank 
at equal distances. The shield of the early monuments, 
though still large, is not nearly so largo as that of Hector, 
usually reaching froui tlio shoulder to ilie knee, and still 
retaining its round or oval form and bedd convexity. On 
the early vases the sliiclds are represented as adorned 
with a^ great variety of devi(!es. Wo now find the helm 
having a lengtlmned neck -guard, side -guards for the 
face, frontlet, and j)r<)longed crest, sw(5(i})ing gracefully 
over the rounded top of the hoad-])icce and falling down 
the back. At the time of the Peloponnesian war the 
linen , corselet, so iiimdi in favour among the Egyptians, 
Assyrians, and Asiatics generally, was introducied instead 
of the heavy cuirass of the Hoplites, and a smaller shield 
substituted for the larger and heavier one previously 
in use, wdiilo the lengtli of the sword was considerably 
increased. ’Pho light-armed troops were furnished with a 
light javelin ]ir(>vided with a strap or thong attached to the 
middle to assist in hurling it. The mounted troo])8 were 
similarly equip]>ed as to their defensive armour, and fur- 
nished witli a longer sword, a javelin, and a short dagger. 

Egyptian . — The strength of the Egy])tian armies in the 
earliest times consisted of archers, who fought either on 
foot or from chariots. The Egyptian bow was somewhat 
shorter than the height of a man. The string was of hide, 
catgut, or cord. The arrows varied from 24 to 34 inches 
in length, and were usually of reed, winged with three 
feathers and pointed with heads of bronze. These wxre 
sometimes cast with sockets and sometimes with tangs. 
Arrow-heads of flint arc occasionally found in the tombs 
along with those of bronze, and Sir (lardner Wilkinson 
remarks on this, that “ flint arrow-hoiids were not confined 
to an ancient era, jier were they peculiar to Egypt alone; 
the Persians and other Eastern peoples frequently used 
them even in war.” The Egyptian archers were provided 
with a falchion, daggei', mac'e, or battle-axe, for close com- 
bat ; their defensive armour consisted ()f a quilted head- 
piece and coat, but they carried no sliield, which would 
have been an impediment to the free use of the bow. The 
infantry were classified according to the weapons with 
which they fought, as 8j>earmen, swordsmen, clubmen, 
and slingera. The spears were 5 or 6 feet long, with large 
triangul^ or leaf-shaped heads of bronze, socketed and 
fastened to the shaft by a Single rivet through the socket 


The spearmen fought in close phalanx, and were fumis^ 
with shields of a peculiar form, rectangular below i^d 
semicircular above, like a round-headed door, about half 
the height of a man. Their shields were covered with 
bull’s hide, having the hair outwards, strengthened by 
rims and studs of metal, and furnished with a round sight- 
hole in the middle of the semicircular upper part. They 
had quilted helmets, and cuirasses of bronze scales or quilted 
with bands of metal, but no greaves. The early Egyptian 
sword was of bronze, straight, double-edged, tapering from 
hilt to point, and varying from 30 to 36 inches in length. 
Axes, with short handle and an oblong or crescentic blade, 
with segmental openings, fastened to the handle and 
unsocketed, maces and clubs of various forms, and short, 
leaf-shaped daggers of bronze, were also used. 

A^^yrian . — The Assyrian sword, as represented on the 
monuments, resembled the Egyptian, but was worn on the 
left side, slung in a nearly horizontal position by the waist- 
belt. The bow was also a favourite weapon with the 
Assyrians, and lances, s]:)ears, and javelins, with oblong, 
leaf-shaped and unbarbed heads, constantly appear upon 
the sculptures. The shield was round and convex ; the 
helm frequently conical, truncated or curved forward, and 
with pie(!es to protect the neck at the back and sides. 
Their cuirasses were close-fitting tunics made of many 
layers of flax, jflaited or interwoven, and hardened and 
cemented with glue, — a species of linen corselet frequently 
referred to as in use also among the Egyptians, the Greeks, 
and the Homans. 

Etrmcan . — The arms and armour of the Etruscans were 
in the main similar to those of the Greeks. Their cui- 
rasses, however, were provided with overlapping shoulder- 
guards, a peculiarity not observed in Greek armour. The 
shields were round and exceedingly convex, the helmets of 
very various forms, with a general tendency to a deep, bell- 
shaped contour, adorned with an excessively elevated and 
elongated crest, and sometimes with alated projections of 
considerable height rising from opposite sides near the 
aj)ex of the helm. 

Ronuin . — The early Roman sword, like that of the 
Greeks, Egyptians, and Etruscans, was of bronze. We 
have no direct statement as to its form, but in all proba- 
bility it was of the leaf-shajwd furm so universally charac- 
teristic of this weapon in bronze. We gather from the 
monuments that, in the 1st century b.c., the Roman sword 
was sliort, worn on the right side, suspended from a 
shoulder-belt, and reaching from the hollow of the back to 
tlm middle of the thigh, thus representing a length of from 
22 inches to 2 feet. The blade was straight, double-edged, 
and obtusely pointed. On the Trajan column (114 a.d.) 
it is considerably longer, and under the Flavian emperors 
tlie long, single-edged s^mthd appears frequently along with 
the short sword. The characteristic weapon j>eculiar to the 
Romans, however, was ih^pilum. The form of this weapon 
and the mode of using it have been minutely described by 
Polybius, but his description has been much misunderstood 
in consequence of the rarity of representations or remains 
of the pilum. It is shown on a monument of St Remi, in 
Provence, assigned to the age of the first emperors, and in a 
bas-relief at Mayeiice, on the grave-stone of Quintus Petilius 
Secuudus, a soldier of the 15th legion. A specimen of 
the actual weapon is in the museum at Wiesl)aden. It is 
a pike with a stout iron head, carried on an iron rod, about 
20 inches in lengtli, which terminates in a socket for the 
insertion of the wooden shaft. As represented on the 
monuments, the iron part of the weapon is about one-third 
of its entire length, and its junction with the wooden part 
of the shaft is fortified by a knob or swelling which is 
peculiar to this weapon. When used as a javelin at short 
distances it had a most embarrassing effect. Piercing die 
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shield, the slendw iron neck of the weapon bent with the 
weight the shaft, which then dragged along the ground, 
so that the shield was rendered useless for defence. When 
used at close quarters it not only answered all the purposes 
of the modern bayonet, but when firmly wielded in both 
hands it was equally efficient to ward off sword>strokus, 
which fell harmless upon the long and strong iron neck of 
the weapon. Polybius states that the legionary receiving 
the sword-strokes, with cool steadiness, upon his pilum^ 
soon turned the swords of the enemy into mere hacked and 
blunted strigils or akin-scrapers, Vegetius also describes 
the pUum in a modified form as used in the armies of the 
Lower Empire, and in a still more modified form it re- 
appears as the angon of the Franks, to be noticed further on. 
The defensive armour of the Homans in earlier times 
resembled that of the Greeks as previously described, and 
was chiefly of bronze, consisting usually of helmet with crest 
and cheek-pieces, cuirass of breast and back plates, modelled 
to the form of the bust, and having a Ixirder of leather bands 
or straps, falling vertically so as to protect the lower part of 
the body. On the columns of Trajan and Antonine the cui- 
rass proper is given to the chiefs only, the legionaries having 
their cuirasses of leather or linen, on which are sewn circular 
plates of metal, with shoulder-pieces and oblong plates 
descending vertically from the lower border of the cuirass. 
There are two varieties of shield on the Trajan column, — an 
oblong, rectangular, and highly convex form, peculiar to 
the legionaries, and an oval, flattened form l)orne by the 
knights and ‘ifelites. In later tiimjs the oval shield was 
assumed by the legionaries. The Homan helmets in the 
time of the early emperors were simjile skull-caps with a 
hollowed neck-guaxd, a small bar acting os a visor, and 
hinged cheek-pieces which fastened under the chin. In 
the declining days of the empire the helmet became deeper, 
the shield larger and more varied in form, the length of 
the sword was greatly increased, and uniformity of weapons 
and equipment was no longer observed. 

Franhi»h . — The characteristic weaj»nn of the Franks of 
the Merovingian epoch (450-7G0 a.d.) was the Jhinrlmi 
or battle-axe, which they used as a missile. IVoctJpius 
describes it as having a broad blade and a short haft, and 
it is said that the blow of an axe when hurled would jnerce 
a shield or kill a man, and that the Franks rarely missed 
their aim. Agathias, the continuator of Procopius (53r» 
A.D.), says they wear no body armour, few of them even 
having helmets, but they carry round shields, swords of the 
length of a man’s thigh, axes having double edges, and 
darts which are used either for throwing or for thrusting. 
These darts had barbed iron heads, and were used as the 


Fia 4. — ^Iron head of Angon from a grave at llarmiitadt, 88 in. long. 

pilum was used by the Homans. When the angon was 
fixed in the enemy’s shield the custom of the Frank was 
to bound forward, place his foot on the end of the dart as 
it trailed along the ground, thus conii^elling the enemy to 
lower his shield, when he killed him with his axe or sword. 
The Frankish sword was a short, straight, broad-bladecl, 
double-edged weapon, somewliat obtusely pointed, and 
usually about 30 to 32 inches in lengtk The sword and 
franciaoa of Childeric, one of the first of the Merovingian 
kings (467-481), were discovered in his tomb at Tournay 
in 1653, and are now in the museum of the Louvre. The 
•word hi^ a short, straight cross-piece at the lower end of 
the hilt, and the pommel is of the same form, but smaller. 
The Carlovingian epoch, though almost devoid of distinc- 
tive characteristics as regards the arms in use, is remark- 
aUe for the gradual change from infantry to cavalry, and 


represents the transition to the period of chivalry. The 
development of the two military orders of the knights or 
men-at-arms and the common infantry soldiers, serfs or 
peasants, may be said to have begun in the armies of Charle- 
magne, and the superior class of fighting men in his time 
had added to the ordinary equipment of the earlier Franks 
the helm and coat of mail. 

Scandinainan , — The swords of the early Iron Age in 
Scandinavia are frequently found in the mosses of Schleswig, 
associated ivith objects bearing a strongly-marked analogy 
to those recovered from the graves of our owm Pagan 
Anglo-Saxon ancestors, of the period dating approxi- 
mately from the 6th to the 7th centuries of the Chris* 
tian era. They are long, straight, double-edged, and 
often richly damascened. On the tangs of several of 
those found at Nydaiii are the names of the armourers, 
some of which are of the Homan form. The grip of the 
hilt was circular, usually narrow in the middle, and the 
cross-pieces alK>ve and below wore similar in sliat>e. The 
sheaths were of wooden laths, adorned with tastefully- 
executed mountings in bronze. On one of the chapes an 
inscription in the earlier Hunic alphaliet iK*curred. Associ- 
ated with these swords were flat, circular wooden shields, 
of 22i to 44 inches diametiT, Imving a single handle under 
the central boss, and bosses and mountings soinetimos of 
iron, but more fretjuently of bronze. Helmets wore rare, 
but chain armour of interlinked iron rings, of alternate 
rows of riveted and wielded rings, was in use. sword 

of the early Viking time in Scandinavia was long and 
heavy, usually double-edged, with strong rectangular cross- 
juece, narrow grip, and natssivu square or triangular pommel. 
In the later Viking time single-edged s\\(>i*ds were more 
<'ominon, and tlie jaminiel was freipiently tri-lobed, and the 
cross-piece elongated so as to form a (hicided guard. The 
shields were usually cinailar or f»val, ofbui painted and 
adorned with devices, and (H)ni(‘u) lielniets and coats of 
mail were common. 

Anghf-Saxim . — ’Fhe early Anglo-Saxon sword was usually 
about 3 feet long, straight, douhle-edged, broad in the 
blade, and rounded at the point, with hilt and grip and 
cross-piece like those of tlui early Si'undinavian swords 
previously described. As the sword was not (uirried by 
any man under the rank of thane, it is not of Urn met with 
in Anglo-Saxon intermentH. With them, as with the 
Franks, it was a horseiiian’s wea]K)n, and the common 
accoutrement of the infantry was a spear, an axe, a shield, 
and a ^cravuimix^ or heavy single-edged knife. Tlie Saxon 
spear was a narrow, long-bladed weapon, varying greatly 
in fonn and dimensions, but generally characb^rised by the 
socket lieing slit or unclosed throughout its length. The 
axe was narrow-bladed and single-edged, and sometimes 
peaked at the back. The shield, which was circular or 
oval in fonn, w^is of wfK»d, coverfjd with leather, and fur- 
ni.shed with a high conical boss, often terminating in a pipe 
or a button. Anglo-Saxon warriors of the 10th century are 
refiresented in the manuscripts as wearing hauberks of 
mail and rounded casques. The ^Jlfric manuscript, of the 
end of the 11th centuiy^ shows the tri-lobed sword-hilt and 
round shield. 

Norman . — The anns and armour of the Normans at the 
I»eriod of the conquest of Normandy were, of course, 
Scandinavian. Tlie Norman arms of the period of the 
conquest of England are portrayed on the Hayeux tajiestry. 
The sword is still of the Scandinavian tyj>e, long, straight, 
double-edged, and somewhat tapering, arid round or ob- 
tusely pointed with cross-piece and poniinel. ’J'he horse- 
men are armed with long lances as well as swords. On 
the tapestry the Normans are represented as well provided 
with archers and cavalry, of which the Saxons are ap- 
parently destitute. Maces and clubs appear also among tho 
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weapons ; and axes, with shafts from 4 to 5 feet in length, 
appear in the hands of both Normans and Baxons. The 
Norman sliield is large and 
kite-shaped, ] provided with 
arm-strap and handle, and 
adorned with emblazon- 
ments of badges or devices. 

Few exanijdes of the old(;r 
circular shield appear on thi‘. 
taj)cstry, and these fe>\ are 
Saxon, 'riie body urnnnjr 
consisted of a long liauberk, 
ringed or trellisc^d, with di- 
vided skirt, and having the 
h(»od and body in one jdeee. 

TJic helmet was deej), eoni- 
cally topped, and furnished 
with a nasal. 

EuijIUh affn' the N(H'in<tn 

Comjuest. - 'J’hc armour in 

use in England since the pe- .. r n u 

• 1 f.i vT ii X rie. a. - r rom tlic Kayeux mpuHtry. 

nod of the N orinan ( .\)n(iuesi 

may bii briefly divided into four group.s, each a.s8ociated 
with its own liisiorical period. True mail armour of inter- 
linked rings was generally adopted iti the time of the 
Crusades, and its use extended to about the beginning of 
the 14th century. Towards the close of the 12th century 
the long ]»laiti‘(l or iiiaihMl skirt, divided at tlie bottom, as 
we see in the Uayeux tajiestry, bad been superseded by a 
short-sleeved tunic, generally of chain-mail, reaching only 
to the kne(i.s, but soim'times covenul with variously-shaped 
plat.es of metal. This short Imubiirk was confined by a 
belt about the waist, and furnished with a hood or (joif, 
over whicdi a close fitting helm wtis worn. In the l.‘Hh 
century there was le.ss uniformity of military etjiii])m(!nt. 
The hauberk was again lengthened to the middle of tlie 
leg, and liad a (5t)if to vowr the liead, over wliiclj the 
massive htdm, with or without a nasal, was worn, sometimes 
with a movable visor. The sleeves of the hauberk W’ere 
prolonged, aiul mittens added tt) protee.t the hands ; tlie 
lower limbs were covered witli mail, the coverings above 
the kiuM*. being called ch(inmm.<^ and those below the km‘e 
chaimes, 'Phe sword was long, straight, and jiointed, 
giMierally with a short recurved guard and rounded jioinmel. 
The shield was small, triangular, or liealer-shajH'd ; the helm 
massive, high, and flat-to])j>ed. After tlie middle of the 13th 
century .se(H)iuiary defenet^s of plate for the protection of the 
joints began to be iiitnuliieed ; the hauberk w^as shortened, 
the mittens of mail were divided into finger.s, tlie lielni 
was often roiindiHl at the top, and greaves and slioulder- 
jdates were introduced. 'Flic period of mixed mail and 
jdate armour extends from about 1300 to about 1410. 
Tlio introduetioii of secondary defences of plate for the 
wi‘aker and more exposed parts of the mail-suit gradually 
changed the character of the armour, until it ]>roduced the 
coiupletc panoply of plate-armour. In the first half of the 
14th century the .sleeves of tlie hauberk w’ere shortened, 
denu-hrasiirts were iiilrodueed for the jirotectioii of the back 
of the upper arm, and vamhnvrs worn ou the front of the 
lower arm, rouud/ts were added in front of tlie shoulder- 
joints and at the elbows, and the greaves or JamUii'tii were 
continued over the feet in laminated plates. The iMisnftef. 
was now worn beneath the huge sugar-loafed helm, and 
had a camaily or curtain of mail, descending down the 
back for the protection of the neck, which subsequently 
assumed the form of a close fitting tij>|)et. By the middle 
of the century splinted ar.uour had become common, 
and the cuirass with gussets of mail appears. As the 
second half of the century advanced, the arms and legs 
were cased entirely in plate, laminated sollereUj acutely 


pointed at the toes, covered the feet» while thd^body was 
protected by a long-sleeved hauberk of mail, reaching to 
about the middle of the thigh, with laminat^ hpa'ulikru 
or shoulder-guards, and covdieres or elbow-guards. The 
long sword, with cross-guard, and the short dagger or 
misericorde were now in fashion, and heraldic crests were 
generally adopted before the close of the century. The 
first ten years of the 15th century were a i>eriod of transi- 
tion, and from about 1410 the armour became a complete 
jianojily of jilato. The period of complete armour of plate 
which commenced about 1410 extended to the beginning 
of the 17th century. At the commencement of this iieriod, 
or tow^ards the middle of the first quarter of the 15th 
century, the body armour consisted of breast and back- 
])lateH of one piece, the rfyundles at the shoulders were 
rejilaced by plates resembling small shields fixed in front 
of the shoulder-joints, and a fan-like arrangement of plates 
])rotected the elbows. Below the waist the body was pro- 
tected by the taeen, a scries of narrow, overlapping plates 
attached to a lining of leather. The crested helm, some- 
times witli the addition of a collar, was still in use in battle 
and tournament. The bassinet was more globular in form, 
and connected by a gorget with tlie suit of plate. By 
the middle of the century the same system of re-inforcing, 
or adding secondary protections to cover the weaker points, 
w'hich gradually changed the mail into a complete panoply 
of plate, had efiuc^ted considerable changes on the character 
of the ])latc-suits, until tlie corresponding defences of the 
right and left sides of the figure became totally uulike each 
oilier. ^J’he talntrd, a short 
surcoat with short sleeves, 
emblazoned with the arms of 
tlie weartu’, now comnionly 
appears (>ver the armour. By 
tile end of this century the 
defensive system of jilate- 
armour had reached its high- 
est development. At the com- 
mencement of the 16th cen- 
tury, a species of armour of 
lc.ss rigid and cumbrous de- 
scri])tion, often formed of 
small })lates of metal quilted 
within garments of linen or 
other tissues, had come into 
fashion, skirts of mail also 
came again into use, while 
the armour generally beeanie of Plate, early 

more massive and more richly ^ century, 

decorated. Pointed or rounded solUrets gave place to 
mini tons cut off square at the toes, and plumes were gene- 
rally attached to the helms. The salads and the inoriotiy 
light o})en head-])ieces, gave place to the closed helmet,, 
w'ith visor and beevor ; the recurved finger-guard, wdth the 
long straight sword, and all varieties of the sabre, came 
into use ; and tw o-handed swords and sword -breakers 
(curious implements, with notches and springs for catching 
the blade of an antagonist's sword) were also used. As the 
century advances the decadence of armour begins to be 
evidenced by its assimilation to the forms of dress and 
prevailing fashions of the time. Mere surface ornamenta- 
tion is more and more regarded : fluted, laminated, and 
puffed suits are fashionable, and the gradual disuse of 
armour is foreshadowed in the increasing use of fire-arms, 
against which it afforded no sufficient protection. After 
the close of the 16th century it continued to be worn as 
much for disjilay as for real service. Cuirasses began to 
be superseded by buff coats and jerkins, but demi-suits of 
])late were worn by cuirassiers far on in the 17th century. 
The variations of tilting arms and armour, and of hociia 
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annour, are too numerous to be specified in a short notice. 
For these and other details the works of Grose, Meyrick, 
Skelton, Stothard, and Hewitt may be consulted by those 
who wish to study them fully, while the copiously-illus- 
trated works of Demmin and Lacombe, recently trans- 
lated by Mr Black of the South Kensington Museum and 
Charles Boutell, are excellent popular manuals of the 
genera] subject. 

Artillery . — The adoption of gunpowder as an agent in 
warfare gradually revolutionised the whole system of mili- 
tary tactics, and was not only the ultimate cause of the 
total disuse of defensive armour, but rendered obsolete the 
whole of the projectile machines and weapons of the 
Middle Ages. Bows and shields were the first to give way 
before it, as they were the oldest forms of weapons of 
offence and defence. Sliields arc not represented on 
English effigies after the last quarter of the 14th century, 
though the round Highland target survived with the broad- 
sword till 1745. The long-bow, which became such an 
important weapon in the 13th and 14th centuries, w'as 
usually of yew, about live feet in length, and a j>ra(;tised 
archer would send an arrow of a yard long through 
his mark at a distance of 240 yards. The cross-b{»w, 
which is first mentioned by the rrincess Anna C^)innena, 
appears in an Anglo-Saxon manuscrij)t of the 11th century. 
Its use against Christians was jirohibited by the Lateran 
Council in 1139, although it was allowed against the 
infidels. The long-bow (;ontinued in use in England till 
the end of Queen Elizabeth’s reign, and the cross-liow was 
only disused in the French army in the 17th century, 
so slow was the process of transition from one system to 
another, even after the sujieriority of gunpowder had been 
long w'ell known. Gunpowder had lH*en in use for cen- 
turies, however, before it was applied to ju'ojectiles. The 
(■hincse used it in tluur fireworks at a very early date, 
and it is believed to have been introduced into Europe by 
the intercourse of the Arabs with the natives of the far 
East. The earliest receipt for its composition with which 
we Jire acquainted occurs in the I Alter J(jni\un ati vom 
Iturniihs hostex of Marcus Gramms (84 G a.d.), where it is 
described as including six j»arts of saltjietre, two of sulphur, 
and two of charcoal. A similar receipt occurs in the /> 
MIraltiJihiiR Mundi of Albertus Magnus, bisho]» of Katis- 
bon, 1280 A.i>. Until about the beginning of the 14lh 
century, however, it had not l>ee,n applied in warfare to 
the jmrpose of throwing j>rojectiles, and was jirobably 
regardecl merely as an exjilosive mixture, like the Gre-ek 
fire ” and similar preparations, employed to sjuvad terror 
and conflagi’ation. Large (annon were used on the Coji- 
tinent in siege operations, hoNvever, as early as the beginning 
of the 14th century. Cannon are first mentioned in Eng- 
land in 1338; Froissart alludes to them in 1340, and it 
is certain that they were u.sed by the Engli.sh at the siege 
of Cambray in 1339. At the same time exiieriments 
were being made at Toumay with long, pointed projectiles, 
and the duke of Brunswick liad substituted leaden bullets 
for those of stone which were then in common use in his ' 
artillery. Carronades were used on board the French ships 
at the battle of Ilhodes in 1372, and bronze cannon were 
cast at Augsburg in 1378. Towards the end of the 14th I 
century there were honiltardex in existence, capable of : 
throwing balls of stone of 200 lbs. in weight. All early 
cannon were breech-loaders, and at first they were built of 
bars of wrought-iron hooped together. Tie well-known , 
Scottish homharde^ Mons Meg, which was used at the sieges ! 
of Dumbarton and Norham in 1489 and 1497 is made in | 
this way. So early as the beginning of the 15th century | 
the prototypes of the modem mitraUlerue were invented. ! 
In Germany they were subsequently styled death-organs,’’ j 
and Weigel mentions one which had as many as thirty- > 


three pipes. In the 15th century cannon of a lighter kind 
than those used in siege operations began to be employed, 
in the field, carriages with trails were introduced, trunnions 
w^erc added to the guns, and iron balls became common. 
With the improvement in the manufacture of the gun- 
powder it was found that the increased velocity of the j»ro- 
jectile made up for the diminution of its weight ; and 
throughout the IGtli century, the course of improvement 
was chiefly directed to the lightening of the enormous 
woiglits of the guns and j)rojectiles, so as to secure facility 
of trails} )ort. So much ))rogre8s liad been made in this 
direction by the middle of the century, that, in 1550, the 
Em|»eror Ferdinand was able to march against the Turks 
with 54 heavy and 127 light ]>ieces of artillery. At this 
}»eriod the French artillery were restricted by Henry II. 
to the following sizes : - C-annoii throwing a j)rojectilo of 
about 34 lb ; ciilverins of three sizes, throwing jirojectiles 
of 15 lb, 7i lb, and 2 lb rcsjuictivt^ly ; ami the falcon and 
the falconet, the former of which threw' a j»rojectile of 
about 1 lb, and the latter of less than half a }i(>und. In 
the sccoml half of the IGtli century mortars began to bo 
used in Germany, and howitzers, (»r pieces for discharging 
hollow j^rojectiles in a horizontal d inaction, came into use 
in England about tlie same jteriod. At first the mortars 
w’cre discharged by dt)ublt! firing, the artilhn*yman lighting 
the fuse of the shell with one hand and the ]>riTningof tho 
I mortar wdth the other. It was not until 1G34 that tho 
: mortar was introduced into the Frem h army ; and tow'ards 
I the close of the 17th century tho method of igniting the 
! fuse of tho shell by the discharge of the piece its(4f 
j became gcuieral, and greatly simplified the, use t)f the arm. 

I Though Henjamin Ilobins (who (lied in 1 742) is soimdimes 
I spoken of as the inventor of the greatest improvement of 
' modern tiimvs,- the a|>j»lication of the system of ri/Iing to 
artillery, — he was nuTcly t))e first wlio treated tJie subject 
scientifically. ’Diere are rilled cannon of the IGtli century 
in the museum of the, Hague. One in the arsenal at Ber- 
lin, dated IGGl, is rifled wdth IG groov(js, and one at 
Nuremberg, of 1G94, has 8 groovers, jiut it whs not till 
after the time, of lienjamin Bobins that, by the application 
of an armature of softer m<!tal to tin* iron projectiles of tho 
rifled guns, tin* difficulty was surmounted of enabling them 
at the iiKaneiit of ex}»losion to lit tlKunselves tightly into 
the gr(M»ve.s of the rifling. The imjiroveimints of Baixlians 
in 1822, and of Armstrong in England and Kru]»j) in 
Brus.sia, ha\(j brought tier manufacture of these monster 
|>icces of ordnance to the highest jdUh of [lerfection. 
Krupp’s cannon are made of cast hUh*!, and one of these, a 
breech loader, exhibited in J8G7, weighed clo.se on fifty 
ton.H, and its shot, alsf> of cast steel, were hoimrw'liat over 
half a ton in w'eight. ’ITut most recent, and ]»erha{)S the 
most important improvement in the working of heavy 
ordnance, is that of (’af>tain Moncndfl, by which the recoil 
of the gun it.s<jif is utilised, so as to withdraw it under tho 
para}>et, and by means of a counterpoise to elevate it again, 
after it has been reloa^led and laid by means of a reflecting 
sight. These oj»erations are thus conducted without 
ex|K).sing a man, and the gun itself is only exjiosed at the 
moment of delivering its fire. 

Jlnnd Flre arrnn. Hand-cannons ap|>ear almost simul- 
taneously with the larger hi/mlKirden. They were made by 
the Flemings in the early |)art of the 14th century, and 
l^efore the end of the century considerable bodies of troo|>s 
were in existence armed with |>ortable cnlverint. At the 
battle of Morat (1476) the Swiss army is said to have been 
provided with 6000 of these band fire-arms. In England 
the yeomen of the guard were armed with them in 1485. 

At first these portable fire-arms were served by two men, 
but a smaller kind termed petronefB were used by the 
cavalry. The long-barrelled harquebtut^ the prototype of the 
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modern firelock, having the touch-hole on the right side 
of the barrel, with a pan for the priming, a trigger, 
and a pair of movable nippers, called acrycntinr, for 
holding the niat(;h, was invented in Spain in the time 
of Francis I. (15ir)-^ir)47). The mmchite (so named from 
the sparrow-hawk, like the falcon or small cannon), which 
was larger, heavier, and more ])Owerful than the harguehuSy 
came into use sliortly afterwards, and was well know'n in 
Eriglaiid Indonj the close; of the lOtli writury. On account 
of its weight it was j)rovided with a Jong rest, forked in 
the upper jmrt and furnished witli a spike to stick in the 
ground. Tht; mu»kei and harquehm when first employed 
by the Fr(;iH;h armies were contemptuously spoken of by 
contemporary writers, by whom they were considered 
inferior to arblastsand cross-bows. The wheel-lock, which 
was invented at Nurend>erg in 1515, was but sparingly 
applied to the harquebus and musket on account of the 
costliness of its mechanism and tlio uncertainty of its 
action. The same objection ai)plied to the maphauncesy 
the precursors of the first flint Jocks, and even to the flint 
locks themselves, which were invented in France about 
1640, and it was not till the beginning of the 18th century 
that the flint-lock musket finally superseded the old match- 
lock. In 1807 a Scottish clergyman, Alexander Forsyth, 
took out a patent for a ])ercussion gun, though it was not 
till 1820 that it began to come into general use. The 
system of firing the charge by a fulminate was followed by 
the invention of the needle-gun, the first model of which 
was constructed in 1827 by .lean Nicolas Dreysc, a native 
of Erfurt. Improvements in the mode of adapting the 
bullet to the rilled grooves successively led to the perfected 
system of the Minie rifle, by which the exjdosion of the 
charge expands the cujKshapod end of the conical bull(*t, 
and drives it into all the grooves, a i)rocess wdiich W’as 
previously eflected by hammering wdth the ramrod. The 
needle-gun was first made breech-loading in 1836, and since 
that time the improvements efre(;ted have been mainly 
directed to the combination of length of range with 
accuracy of aim and rapidity of fire. According to an 
official rei»ort, the results of the trial at Spandau of the 
needle-gun used by the different nations of Euroj)e was as 
follow^s : — the Vrussian, 12 shots per minute ; the Chasse- 
pfit, 11 ; the Snider (England) 10; the Fcabody (Switzer- 
land), 13; the Werndl (Austria), 12; the Remington 
(Denmark), 1 1. Neither breech-loaders nor revolvers, 
how^ever, arc inventions of modern date. Roth w^ere knowm 
in Gt'rmuny as early as the close of the Ihth century. 
There are in the Musee dArtillerie at I'aris wlieel-lock 
harguehvsca of tin; 10th century wdiich are breech-loaders; 
and there is, in tlu' Tower armoury, a revolver with the old 
niatch-hu-k, the date of which is about 1550. A German 
harquebus of the 16th century, in the museum of Sigma- 
ringen, is a ri'volver of seven barrels. Nor is rifling a 
new thing in fire-arms, for there was a rifled variety of the 
old haniuebus of the 1 5th century, in which the balls were 
driven homo by a mallet, and a ])atent was taken out in | 
England for rifling in 1635. All these systems were thus 
knowui at an early ])eriod in the liistory of fire-arms, but it 
is only the perfecting of their mechanism and rifling, the 
improvements in the gunpowder and the cartridge, and 
above all the adoption of the system of firing by a 
fulminate, that have enabled them to be used w ith the pre- 
cision, length of range, and rapidity of fire, that now form 
such striking features in the warfare of modern times. 
It remains only to notice the bayonet, the invention of 
which, about 1650, has been claimed for PuseVgur, a 
native of Bayonne. The bayonet in its simple plug form, 
inserted into the\mouth of the barrel, w^ adopted in 
France and England about 1675. In 1689 it was 
attached by two ring^ to the barrel by General Mackay, 
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and the socketed bayonet was introduced by Vauban into 
the French army in 1703. In these days cf precision of 
aim with long-range projectiles the bayonet, once the most 
decisive of modern weapons, has become of secondary 
importance. 

Collections. — The formation of historical collections of 
arms and armour dates no further back than the com> 
mencement of the 16th century. The earliest is that 
made by Louis XII. at Amboiso in 1502. The magnifi- 
cent collection at Dresden was begun about 1553. The 
Ambras collection, now at Vicniih^ of which a series of 
illustrative photographs hiis been published by the Baron 
von Sacken, was commenced in 1570. There is also a 
splendid collection in the Imperial Arsenal at Vienna, 
wdiich has boon described, with illustrations, by Captain 
Leitner. The Mus6o d’Artillerie at Paris, catalogued by 
M. r Haridon, is one of the richest and best organised 
collections in Europe. In the Armeria at Turin there is a 
fine collection, of which a catalogue has been published by 
Count Scyssel. The collection at Sigmaringen is cata- 
logued and illustrated by Dr Lehner, and that of Munich 
by M. do Hefner-Altcneck. Of the remarkable collections 
at Tzarskoe Solo, 8t Petersburg, and at Madrid, tliere are 
no detailed descriptions. The collection in the Tower of 
London, whicli was classified by Dr Meyrick, and cata- 
logued by Mr .Tolin Hewutt, contains about 6000 examples, 
from the commencement of the Middle Ages downwards. 
The most remarkable })rivate collection ever formed in this 
or any other country w'a.s that of Llewelyn Meyrick at 
Goodrich Court. It is to be regretted that the opportunity 
of acquiring this collection in its integrity w^as missed by 
the Government. It may be noticed as an indication of 
j>opular interest in the subject, that a Museum of Arms, 
including sf)ecimens from the earliest period, has been 
recently established in Birmingham, containing, in addi- 
tion to a series of fire-arms granted by the Government, a 
fine and extensive collection made in Italy by the Cavaliere 
C-allandra, of which the guardians of the Birmingham 
Proof House have become the j)urchasers. If we except 
tlie National Museum of the Anticpiaries at Edinburgh, 
wdiich contains n fine series of stone and bronze WTa})ons, 
and a few’ tyjncal examples of the arms of later times, 
there is no public collection of arms and armour in Scot- 
land. (j. AN.) 

ARMSTRONG, John, a ])hysician, litterateur, and poet, 
the friend of Thomson, Mallet, and Wilkes, w’as born 
about 1 709 at C"a.stleto^vn, Roxburghshire, where his father 
was parish minister. He graduated M.D. at Edinburgh 
university, and soon afterwards settled in London, where, 
however, his professional success was small. In all 
probability he paid more attention to literature than to 
medicine. Ho w'as, in 174 6, appointed one of the j)hysician8 
to the military hospital behind Buckingham House ; and, 
in 1 7 60, physician to the army in Germany, an appointment 
which ho held till the peace of 1763. His latter years 
seem to have been embittered by disappointments, as is 
evinced by the tone of his writings, in w’hich he particularly 
directs his sarcasms against his medical brethren and the 
reviewers. Ho died in 1 7 7 9. Armstrong’s first publication, 
an anonymous one, entitled An Essay for AWidging ike 
Study of Physic (1735), w’as a satire on the ignorance of the 
ajHJthecaries and medical men of his day. • This was 
followed tw’o years after by the Economy of LovCy a poem 
the indecency of w’hich damaged his professional practice. 
In 1744 appeared his Art of Preserving Healthy a very 
successful didactic poem, and the one production on which 
his literary reputation rests. Along with this poem were 
publislied, in 1770, a number of shorter poetical pieces, 
under the title of Miscellaniesy in which he displays con- 
siderable humour and powers of observation. 
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A rmy, *^a collection of armed men obliged to obey 
one man ” (Johnson) ; “ a collection of troops of all 
arms formed into brigades and divisions, placed under the 
orders of one commander, with a general and s|)ecial staff 
and administrative departments ; provided ith all neces- 
sary war materiel, and destined to act offensively and 
defensively against the enemy” (Block, Dictionnaire de 
VEcommie Politique). Neither definition is quite satis- 
factory. The first is too comprehensive ; the second 

excludes the forces of all but highly-civilised nations. 
The essential characteristics of an arwty, by which it 
is distinguished from other assemblages of armed men, 
are its national character — that is, its representing more 
or less the will and the power of the nation or its 
rulers — and its organimtion. The degree of the latter 
must d6|>end on the age and the state of civilisation ; the 
armies of former days we should now call mobs. The art 
of war has kept pace with the arts of j)eaco, and there is 
as much difference between the “ armies ” of the present 
and of the j^ast as between an elaborate modern machine 
and an early stone implement. But armies of some 
kind have existed since the earliest periods of man\s 
history. At no time has industrial accumulation, w'itli its 
results, progress and civilisation, been j)Ossible unless 
accoiiq)anied by the wdll and j)ower to defend it. No 
nation has made its mark in history that h^ls not at some 
period of its existence been pre-eminently distinguished for 
martial spirit and proficiency in arms ; or been allowed to 
throw its full energies into the pursuits of peace till it had 
proved what it was able and willing to d(» ami endure in 
war. In studying the jirogress of military art we dwell in 
succession on the proudest days of all the gr<‘at nations of 
the earth, and learn that wlieii this art was neglected the 
fall of the nation was seldom far distant. 

The art of war divides itself into two distinct branches 
—the first relating to the military institutions of nations, 
the manner in which armies are raised, their composition, 
characteristics, organisation, and government ; the se(tond 
to their employment in war. The first, commonly known 
os the administration or organisation of armies, is that 
of which this article treats. A modern army is a vast 
and comjdicated mac^hino, so constructed that the ^\hole 
aggregate force of its numerous parts may bo exerted in 
any direction and on any point re(iuired. It is our j>ro- 
vince to describe this machine in a state of rest, explaining 
the construction, purpose, and combination of its several 
parts, but leaving its action to l>e treated of elsewhere 
(see War). 

iriy In the earliest stage of civilisation the army is identical 

miei. with the tribe or nation. Every man is a warrior ; even 

women and children accompany the expeditions, j)repare 
and cariy food, and l>ear such share as they are fitted for. 
In more settled communities the able-bodied men only take 
the field, while the women, the children, and the aged 
remain at home to w'atch the herds and till the fields. 
Production is still so small that no division of duties 
among the men is necessary. The armies consist of the j 
whole male population, collected under their chiefs and | 
heads of families, or under warriors who have sjiecially 
distinguished themselves. Such w^ere some of the earliest 
armies mentioned in history, and such are still the armies 
of the savage nations with whom our colonial empire brings 
us in contact, — ^well fitted for petty warfare between neigh- ■ 
bouring tribtt or nations, when the assailants confine them- 
•elTes to raids for plunder and captives, but not for distant . 
expeditions or prolonged operations. As population and I 
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industry increase, a division of labour becomes both pos- 
sible and necessary. A select portion of the inhabitants 
are specially devoted to military service, either permanently 
or for a time, while the remainder give undivided atten- 
tion to pacific pursuits. Standing armies and permanent 
organisation are thus introduced, and lead to improve- 
ments in administration and ])rogress in the art of war, till 
finally wo attain to the perfection of modern organisation. 

Uistory points to Egypt as the first country in which a 
regular military organisation was established, and tliewarrior »«ny. 
class, as such, distinguished from the rest of tlio population. 

By its earliest laws the revenues of the staUi were divided into 
three ecpial i^arts, of which one went to the priests, one to the 
king, and one to the warriors. Scsostris seems to have been 
the great military organiser of Egypt. Trained by his 
father from cliildhood to war, ho early distingnished himself 
in military expeditions against the Arabians and against 
liybia, and mounted the throne with visions of universal 
con(|uest. To pave the w'liy for such schemrs, ho gave 
Egypt a military organisation, dividing it into thirty-six 
provinces, and establishing a militia or warrior class, called 
Kalanires and to each of whom was allotted 

land sufficient for the maintenance of himself and his family. 

Those formed the nucleus of the vast army, amounting, 
according to Diodorus Siculus, to 000,000 infantry, 24,000 
cavalry, and 27,000 war chariots, with which he undertook 
the con(|ucst of the world. We read that the command of 
this army was given to the com]>anions of the king, who, 
like himself, had been trained to arms under liis father, and 
that a strict disciplims was maintained and a military code 
estahlislied whiclj forbade corporal juniishment, nj>|iealing 
t(» the higher iiistiticts of the soldier ; but of the details of 
organisation and udministratiori by wliich so vast an army 
was moved and fisl we can learn litthi. Witli this army, 
aided by a powerful fleet, Scsostris first subdued Ethiopia, 
and then extended his comjUests eastward as far os the 
(lariges; theneo turning northwards and westwards, he 
swept (►ver the Punjab, the table land of Tartary, and the 
north shores of the Cu.spian, and descended through Sar- 
inatia and Dacia into Thrace. Finally, he overran Asia 
Minor, and having conquered the Assyrian cmi)ire and 
seated liimsclf on the tlironc of Ninus and Seniiramis, 
returned in triumj>h to l^^gypt afte.r a nine years’ absence, 
and devoted the rest of his life to the peace and pr08j»erity 
of his kingdom. Such arc the aticounts handed down by 
the ancient historians ; and if any faith is to be attached 
to them, it seems clear that he did actually raise and main- 
tain large armies, and with them carry out prolonged and 
distant expeditions, extfjiiding over several years, without 
interruj>ting the industry and progress of his own country — 
facts which in themselves prove a high degree of national 
and military organisation. 

The martial spirit of Egypt, however, seems to havePerriwi 
expired with its first and greatc*st conqueror, and as a nation 
it has distinguished itself in the arts of peace rather than 
those of war : the country became the prey of conquerors 
and the battle-field of other nations, and the palm of 
military supreinacry passed successively into the hands of 
the Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medes, and the I'er- 
sians. The first two nations pres(:nt no sfKJcial features 
in their military systems ; their armies, like those of Egypt, 
consisted mainly of infantry, horsemen and chariots form- 
ing but a small though highly-prized element. But the 
Persian empire introduces us to a more highly developed 
military organisation, and a system of standing armies 
closely resembling those of modem times. Drawn from a 
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hardy and nomadic race, its armies at first consisted mainly 
of cavalry, and owed much of their success to the conse- 
quent ease and rapidity of their movements. Constantly 
extending their j)ower by fresh conquests, the warlike Per- 
sians established themselves as garrisons in the subjected 
provinces, gladly exchanging tljeir own barren mountain 
lands for tliese rich and fertile (lountrics, and for some time 
remained a distinctly conquering and military race. Their 
em})irc attaimnl its highest i)ower under Cyrus and Cam- 
byses ; the former, the founder of the great Persian empire, 
uniting on his head the crowns of Babylon, Media, and 
Persia, while the latter still further extended the empire by 
theconquestof Egypt. Cyrus seems to have been the founder 
of that comi)lete military organisation of which wo gather 
details from Xenojdjon and other writers. To each pro- 
vince of the empire was allotted a certain number of 
soldiers as garrison or standing army. Those troops, 
formed originally of native Persians only, were called the 
king’s troops. They comjuised two classes: the one 
devoted (exclusively to garrisoning tlie fortified towns and 
castles, the other distributed throughout the country. To 
each province was ap])ointed a military commander, 
responsible for the number and efficiency of the troops in 
his district ; while the satrap, a civil governor, was answer- 
able for their subsistence and jiay. Annual musters of 
these troops were hold either by the king in person or by 
generals deputed for the j)urj)ose, and invested with full 
powers. This organisation seems to have fully answered 
its original purjmse, that of holding a vast enijure 
acquired by concjuust, and promptly repelling inroads 
or putting down insurrections. liut when a great 
foreign war was contmnplated, the standing army w'as 
augmented by a levy throughout the emj)ire, and each 
province and tributary nation furnished its cpiota of 
men, horses, and ju’ovisions. The extent of the em- 
pire made such a levy a matter of time. Thus the 
j)roparations for the invasion of Crcece by Xerxes took 
three whole years; and the heterogeneous and un- 
organised mass of men of all nations so brought together 
was a source of weakness rallier than strength. That the 
warlike i^ersians, whose re]mtation rose so high under 
Cyrus, who were distinguished for tlieir powers of endur- 
ance, and a daring courage which desjused stratagt'in and 
delighted in single combats, should within a century have 
failed so disgrai^efully against the Creeks, has often been 
matter of wonder. Something, doubtless, was due to the 
fact that tlieir reputation was won over ofleminate races, 
very different from their later antagonists ; something also 
to the degeneracy induced among themselves by years of 
siuress and luxury. But it must also bo borne in mind 
that the vast ho.sts over which the Creeks gained such 
easy victories comprised but a very email projiortion of the 
true I’ersiaus -of the race which had given C^yrus his con- 
quests. Till* cavalry alone seems to have retained its national 
character, and with it something of its high reputation, even 
to the days of Alexander. Nevertheless, the first contact 
between the Asiatic and tlie Creek provial that the crown 
of military glory had passed to the western nation. 

Greek The earliest knowledge we have of the military institu- 
tions of the Creeks is derived from the ])agos of Homer. 
They are glimjises only that we obtain, but they suffice to 
distinguish many of their characteristics, Their compact 
formations and sulHU’dination and silence in the ranks ore 
contrasted with the looser formation and noisy attacks of 
the Trojans, Their armies consisted almost entirely of 
infantry. The leaders fought either on foot, like the rest, 
or from chariots ; and single combats between the chiefs 
on the two sides were common, and often served to oj>en 
the battle. We have sketched for us the traits of a hardy, 
independent, enterprising race, sometimes cruel and quarrel- 


I some, but gallant, high-spirited, and intelligent, and well 
fitted to b^ome distinguished as soldiers. How these 
qualities were developed, till the Greek armies and Greek 
tactics acquired a renown which has lasted to our day, we 
learn from the laws of Lycurgus and Solon, and from the 
ample details handed down by Xenophon, Thucydides, 
and other historians. 

By the laws of Athens every free man was liable to mili- Atkani 
tary service. It was not only his duty but his distinction and 
privilege. The slave worked, the freeman devoted his time 
to military exercises and to the gymnasium. At eighteen 
his name was enrolled on the list of fighting men ; for two 
years his duties were confined to home service, and especi- 
ally to the guarding of Athens ; from his twentieth to his 
fortieth year he was liable to service wherever the good of 
the state might require. The collectors of taxes, the 
singers at some theatres, and a few others, were alone 
exempted. The only privilege granted to the wealthy was 
that of serving in the cavalry. The infantry, of which the 
army was mainly composed, consisted of three classes. 

First were the heavy troops, “hoplitai,” armed with a 
sj)oar, a dagger, a corslet, and a large oval shield. These 
formed the phalanx or main line of battle, and were com- 
posed entirely of free citizens, natives of Attica. Secondly, 
the light troops, “ })siloi,” armed with javelins, but carrying 
little defensive armour, and no shields. These were des- 
tined for skirmishing anrl covering the movements of the 
phalanx, and were mostly slaves, who followed their 
masters, serving among the “hofditai,’’ to war. Thirdly, 
there were “gumnetai,’’ or irregular light troo]>s, carrying 
no defensive armour, but provided with javelins, bows 
ami arrows, and slings, to harass the enemy ; these usually 
consisted of slaves or foreign troops. Besides tlu'sc there 
was another class, peltastai,’^ so called from the light 
shield or target {pelta) which they carried, and inter- 
mediate between the “hoplitai” and “ ]»siloi.”^ The cavalry 
consisted entirely of the wealthier Athenians, and was 
intelligent and enteri)rising. Each of the tribes of Athens 
had its own military commander, chosen from itself, 
and elected for the year only ; and an Athenian army 
thus obeyed ten chiefs (“ strategoi ”) of equal rank. 

These conunanded by turns for tlie day, while the ten 
together formed a council of war to (consult and decide in 
cases of emergency. Practically thii inijonvenieiice of .such 
a system was obviated by leaving nine of the ten behind, 
or by the appointment of a “ jiolctnarch,” a sort of per- 
manent chief of the staff, who carried great weight in the 
councils. 

The Sjiartans owed much of their specially soldierly Sparti, 
qualities to the institutes of Lycurgus, which had for their 
aim to form a nation of warriors, and develop to the 
utmost those physical and moral qualities wdiich render 
men invincible. Discijiline, unquestioning olxdience, un- 
complaining endurance, and contemiit of danger, were the 
principles inculcated on the young Sjiartan from his 
earliest years, while his body was strengthened by every 
exercise and trained to every fatigue. As with the 
Athenians, military servicHj was the first duty of every 
citizen of Sparta. The age of enrolment was twenty 
instead of eighteen ; but the service lasted till sixty, and 
was more severe. In peace as in >var, the S|)artan lived 
as if in presence of the enemy. War time was, indeed, 
his relaxation, for he was then accompanied by slaves, 
carriages, and beasts of burden, and relieved of every 
labour or fatigue., to keep him fresh for battle. Cavalry 
was held in disrepute in Sparta ; their infantry was formed 

^ The diattnetioQ between the psiloi and the pdUutai is not clear, 
and it would idmoRt eeeni that they w^ere the same class of troops, the 
first name being applied to them when used as light troops, the second 
when formed in close order and attached to the phalanx. 
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in live “moraE^” or re^ments, corresponding to the five 
tribes ; later, a sixth, which included a small force of cavalry, 
was added. The armies were usually commanded by the 
kings of Sparta; when one only was formed, one king 
remained at home. The king was accompanied by a body- 
guard, comprising the winners of the prizes at the athletic 
games, and had attached to him two polemarchs, or chief 
staff officers, and three administrative officers, who relieved 
him of all care of details, leaving him free to devote his 
mind to the great task of his command, 
reek The phalanx, formed of the hopUtai, or heavy-armed 
lalanx. infantry, drawn up eight deep, was the basis of all (Ireek 
tactics.^ The Spartan and Athenian j)halanx differed 
slightly in interior organisation and sulnlivision, but the 
general principles were the same. For inarching and 
manceuvring the ranks stood at aj)en order, that is, 6 feet 
apart ; for attack at close order, or 3 feet apart ; and f<»r 
defence at locked order, or 1 i feet aj)art. The number of 
men in each phalanx, and tfie numlmr of phalanxes into 
which the battle-array was divided, varied according to 
circumstances; but from 2000 to 4000 seems to have 
been the usual strength of a phalanx. The pelfastai and 
light troops and the cavalry formed round or in rear of the 
j)halanx ; the light troops remaining in front and harassing 
the enemy till the actual moment of collision, and then 
falling back to the flanks or rear. In counting the forces 
engaged in a battle, it was usual to rt‘ckon only the 
haplitai^ who answered to the knights and men-at arms 
of the Middle Ages ; but the pdtastai and light tr<M»ps 
generally equalled, and often considerably exceeded, the 
former in numbers. The Athenian })halanx was less c(mi- 
j)act than that of Sjmrto, but more formidable in its attack, 
the offensive being best suited to tin; national character of 
the former, while the j'jassive courage and endurance of the 
latter shone e.s[>fjcially in tlje defensive, At Marathon 
and in subseqinjnt battles the Athenians advanc(id to the 
attack at a run, while the advam^o of the Spartans was 
always dclihcratcj and .slow. The Thebans, under tlie dirco 
tion of Epaminonda.s, modified the phalanx, forming it on 
a narrower front, with greater dcjilh, and the soldiers 
standing so clo.se in the ranks tliat they could not turn. 
This gave more weight at the point of impact, and the 
Theban column of attack, fifty <leep, crushed the Lac’-ede- 
monian ]»halanx, only eight deep, when o}»posed to it at 
Leuctra and Mantina*a. Xenojdion compares Uie effect to 
that of a heavy vessel striking a light one ainidshijis with 
her bow, and dasliing her to pieces by the collision. The 
Macedonian phalanx was a combination and adaptation of 
the various earlier (Ireek forms. 

The Greek armies were essentially militia. A ft^w guards 
and garrisons were maintained, but no standing armies like 
those of Fersia ; and the troop.s by whom such perfection 
in tactics was attained, and such brilliant victories were 
won, were only called under arms when o<;casion re<|uircd, 
and returned to their civil life when the danger was over. 
By constant wars, however, this militia had acquired all 
the character of a regular army ; and the Sjiartan forces 
esi)ecially differed only in not receiving pay for their ser- 
vices. Beyond their own country the warlike reputation 
and soldierly qualities of the Greek.s niatle them highly 
prized as mercenaries, and large numbers ado))ted that 
profession. Thus we hear of Greek troops in the pay of 
the Eg 3 rptian kings in the time of Carabyses, and later the 
garrisons of the Persian towns in Asia Minor were mainly 
Bimished by them ; while Xenophon and the ten thousand 
Greeks who engaged under Cyrus the Younger did more to 
spread the fame of the arms of Greece than even the great 
victories of Marathon and Platsea, and, by exposing the 

' The Tsrioiu fonnitioiu cjmnot here be described io detail. 


weakness of the Persian empire, paved the way for the 
future conquests of Alexander. 

Macedon, inhabited by rude but hardy shepherds and Maos- 
hunters, and far behind its southern neighbours in civilisa- 
tion, had made no mark in history till Philip ascended its 
throne. But this monarch, who combined the highest 
military qualities with a far-seeing shrewdness which was 
fettered by no strict principles of honour, had no sooner 
established himself than he devoted all his energies to 
raising the military power of his country and extending 
his authority. The experience of his wars with the 
Athenians and other nations of Greece taught him that he 
could only overcome tfiem by a discipline and training 
BU|Kjrior to their own, and he early saw that such was 
not to be given to a mere militiji force. Ho set himself, 
therefore, to form a stjinding army, to which he gave an 
organisation, eojued, but improved, from tliat of his adver- 
saries. force of arms, i)y treachery, (»r by policy, he 
increased his power ami influence till it embraced all 
Greece; and he was about to make war on Persia at the 
head of her united armies when his dcatli put an end to 
his ambitious projects. But his sou Alexander had all his 
father’s military genius and ambition, and at the same 
time inherited the instrunnmt lie reipiired in tlie highly- 
trained army so carefully prepared. Witliin a year ho hod 
cha.stised the Thracians in tlie north, stainpiul out the 
Greek revolt by the storming and (h‘structi(ni of Thebes, 
and received at Clorinth fnnn the re|)resentatives of the 
southern states the chief conimaiHl over their united forces ; 
and in the following year crossed the Hellespont at the 
head of an army of 3 j,() 00 men, and commemjed that 
career of com(uest which was not to eijasi^ till ho had 
carried his vieUu’ious arms over India, and founded the 
largiist emj)iro the world had yet known. The. army with 
which tliese astonishing campaigns vvi*re won was coinjiosed 
of native-born Ma(M‘donians, c^f their allies, and of mer- 
cenaries. The infantry was divuhsl into heavy and light 
armtsi, tlie pdta»tai now forming a most important part 
of the force, ln!si«les auxiliaries or irregular troops. None 
but native Greeks were admitted into the pliainnx or the 
cavalry. Tlie cavalry, which was more nnnnu’ons than 
that of the S}»artans or Alheniniis, was also divided into 
hiiavy and light ; the former carrying h(»rsc armour as 
well as Issly armour. The actiuil f(>rc(! with which Alex- 
ander crossed the Granieiis, the frontier line., was 30,000 
infantry and totK) cavalry, of wdiom about 12,000 were 
Maccdoriians, .jOOO foreign nn ntenaries, and die remainder 
Greeks and allies. Special attention was pai<l to recruit- 
ing, generals Isu'ng left behind U) attend to it, and 
numerous rtunforcements were sent to Ahixander during 
his expediticniH, so that at the battle of Ariiela his army 
amounted to at h ast 00,000 men. Tin? tactic^al organisa- 
tion of his army was adopte<l from the ( Iree.ks. The Mace- 
donian grand jihalaiix, as finally formed by Alexander, 
riumbere<l 10,3H4 Ijeavy-urined infantry : it was formed 16 
deep, (jJich file of 10 men forming a under a 
who led the file, and thus became the front rank man. 

The.sc files were variously grouped. Thus two files formed 
a dllodiu^ four a tflrardLif^ two tetrarchies a taodarchie^ 
under a Visiardt or emturirm, ikc. ; and 32 taxiarchies, or 
250 files, formed a siwpk phdanx of 4096 men. Four of 
these, with a due projiortion of peltastai, light troop.s, and 
cavalry, formed the ifrayul pjuilanx. The depth of 16 was 
cho.sen as giving greater solidity thar^he Hpartan phalanx, 
while admitting of more sulKlivision. I’o form a solid 
column the phalanx was doubled, giving a depth of 32 ; 
to extend its front, its depth could be reduced to one-half, 

1 still offering a firm line. The princi|)al wcajicn w'os the 
* tariua or pike, 24 feet long, of which 18 feet ’extended 
beyond the grasp. This the pike heads of six ranks 
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pn>j6Qted /beyond the front, and formed that brutling 
mass of epears which gave the phalanx its formidable 
appearance. The proportion of peltastai, cavalry, and 
irregular troops attached to the grand phalanx varied 
slightly, but as a rule the total about equalled that of the 
phalanx. Of these, the peltastai would form one-half, the 
cavalry and irregular trooj)H about a quarter each. Thus 
the total strength of a grand ])halanx and its auxiliaries 
amounted to a})out 32,000 men, and Alexander’s army at 
Arbola was formed of two such. The Macedonian ])halanx 
was the crowning point of Greek military organisation, 
and therefore has been described at some length; but a still 
greater milittiry power was already rising in the West, 
before whoso higions the phalanx itself collapsed, and to 
this it is now time to turn. 

The early or legendary period of Homan history is 
enveloped in a darkness which hides the rise and first 
development of those institutions which ultimately gave 
to Rome the empire of the world. Her earliest military 
organisation is attributed to Romulus, who grouped the 
great families or clans (“gentes”) in three tribes; each 
required to furnish 1000 foot soldiers and 100 cavalry, 
and in the force so raised is traced the origin of the 
Roman legion. Rut it is to Servius Tullius that the 
legend assigns the grcjat classification, lasting to the time 
of the Cmsars, accjording to which the burdens and duties 
of military service were determined. The whole popula- 
tion was numbered and divided, according to wealth, into 
six classes; the class determining the amount of war-tribute 
to be paid by the citizen, his iiosition in the army, and the 
armour he had to provide. The hsgionary infantry, Triarli^ 
W(U '0 usually drawn from the first four 
classes; the light tr() 0 ])s, “ from th(‘. fifth ; while the 

sixth and j)ooroHt class was oxem]>ied from all military 
service and from the tribute. For voting purposes and for 
enrolment these elassijs w(u*(5 subdivided into (centuries; and 
a certiiin number of si)e(;ial centuries of ‘‘ equites were 
formed from the })atricians and most wealthy citizens, who 
were re(|uired to provide liorses as well as armour, and 
formed the cavalry of tlio legion. Every live years a fresh 
census was hold, and the classification aeconling to property 
revised. Inability to service eommeiujcd at the age of 
seventeen, and lasted until forty-six ; and no Roman 
citizen could aspire to any office until ho liad served ten 
years in the infantry or five in the cavalry. The manner 
of raising the annual levy of troojis is minutely described 
by ]^)lybius. ] inmediately after the election of the consuls, 
twenty-four military tribunes were chosen from among the 
citizens of longest and most distinguished service. The 
consuls having published the day on whicli all persons 
liable to service wi;re to assemble at the cajutal, the mili- 
tary tribunes were appt>rtioned to the several legions. 
The magistrates then proceeded to choose from the different 
tribes, in onlcr determined by lot, those most fit for mili- 
tary si'rviee, and sent them, in groups corresponding to the 
number of legions, before the military tribunes, who 
selected in turn for their several legions till the required 
numbers were raised. The conscripts then took the mili- 
tary oath, mrt'(tmvnfunK and were dismissed until the 
appointed muster-day, when the legion was formed and 
Olganised. The youngest and poorest were made 
the next in age the most jiowerfnl were selected 

for the Principf^y and the oldest or richest reserved for the 
Triarii, The legion was commonly composed of 600 
Triarii, 1200 Principos, 1200 Hostati, and 1200Velites, 

* The “Hastati,” so called from the “haata,” or spear, were com- 

paratively lightly armed, and usually formed the lirst rank of the line 
of battle ; the ^^Principes,'' heavily armed, formed the second rank ; 
and the “Triarii,** armed with shields, body armour, and short heavy 
•pear (“pilam *'), formed a third rank or reserve. 
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with 300 cavalry, — ^making p. total strenj^h of 4500 ; the 
number of Velites, however, often varied coaridewdjiy* 
When the classification was completed, the three classes of 
Triarii, Principes, and Hastati were divided into ten 
mini\yvli or companies each, and the cavalry into ten 
iimtm or troops ; while the Velites were distributed among 
the thirty manipuli. A first and second centurion was 
then chosen and appointed to each manipulus ; and these 
again chose each two “ensigns” from their manipuli 
The centurions ranked among themselves according to the 
class to which they belonged ; thus a centurion of Triarii 
ranked above one of Principes or Hastati, and the first 
centurion of each class commanded the whole of his class 
or one of the lines of battle of the legion. Originally 
Roman citizens only, belonging to the five upper classes, 
were admitted in the army, and the soldier equipped him- 
self at his own cost, and received no pay. Afterwards, 
the socii or allies of Rome were included in her armies, 
and in the time of Polybius a consular army consisted 
usually of two legions, or 9000 Roman soldiers and about 
the same number of allies or socii. But under the pressure 
of the great Punic wars the consular armies were often 
doubled : at (Jannie two double consular armies, or nearly 
80,000 men, were brought together ; and at one period of 
the second Punic w^ar as many as 23 legions were raised. 
The system of payment, too, dating from the i)rolonged siege 
of Veii, removed the reasons for exoin])ting the poor from 
military service, and they were included in the levies, 
though usually detailed to the navy as an inferior service. 
Finally, when civil w’ars had shaken the old institutions, 
and every tiling was sacrificed to faction and party sjiirit, 
even slaves and criminals were enrolled, and the whole 
character of the army was changed. Other causes also 
tended to the same result. The system of raising the 
consular armies annually, and disbanding them at the con- 
clusion of each campaign, required to be modified when 
distant wars were undertaken : legions were kept perma- 
nently under arms, and recruited annually by levies sent 
from Rome ; ambitious generals found excuses for not dis- 
banding the armies to which they owed their power, and 
by degrees a standing army was established ; and these 
changes in tlie character of the army were accompanied by 
corresponding changes in its organi.sation and tactics. The 
distinction between the three ranks became gradually 
effaced, and the three corresponding manipuli were 
merged in the cohort. The legion was no longer divided 
into three lines and thirty manipuli, but into ten cohorts, 
and its force was raised from 4000 to 6000 men. The 
maimer of fighting, tmi, was gradually changed, and the 
Roman soldier learned to trust less to his sword and heavy 
pUumy only useful at close quarters, and more to javelins 
and warlike instruments. 

The turning-point in Roman military art is commonly 
fixed about the time of Marius, to whom the change in the 
organisation, as well as in the composition, of the Roman 
armies is attributed. But the evil effects did not make 
themselves felt immediately, and the legions, whoso actions 
under Ca;sar shed the brightest lustre on the Roman arms, 
were organised on the new system. So long os discipline 
and the old military spirit remained, the Roman armies 
retained their superiority, whatever their tactics. This 
spirit was too deeply implanted to die out soon; and when- 
ever men arose worthy to command them, the Roman 
soldiery regained its reputation. But under a succession 
of weskk and profligate emperors all discipline was lost; 
the legions, degenerated into a feeble militia, sold the 
empire which they were incapable of defending, and ulti- 
mately fell an easy prey to the rude and daring barbarians 
of the North. 

The Roman armies owed their long and remarkable 
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aacendency to tfam principal caoBes : discipline ; care in contrast than that between the perfect fre^om and equality 
the election, training, and exercise of the soldiers ; and of the early German institutions, and the tyranny and 
readiness in adopting improvements, whether from friends, unequal rights of the feudal system which succeeded it 
or foes. In the first the Romans surpassed all other But we can trace the gradual transition. From early days rim of tbs 
nations. The second especially attracted the attention the most adventurous youths attached themselves tothet««^*i 
of contemporary students of their military institutions; hero of the nation or tribe, to bo instructed by him in*y*^®* 
Hirtius, Vegetius, Josei)hu8, all speak of the constant exer- peace and led to victory in war. Thus each great warrior 
rises by which, in jKjace as in war, the Roman soldier was collected round him a band of personal followers— retainers, 
trained and inured to war. “If,” says Josejjhus, “we whom he equipj>ed with horses and armour, and rewarded 
consider what a study the Romans made of military art, with a share of the booty, and who in return followed him 
we must confess that the empire to which they have in all ex|)edition8, and obeyed no law but Ijis word. When 
attained is not a gift of fortune, but a reward of virtue, conquests were effected by such bands, the land was the 
They did not w^ait for war to handle their arms; nor, property of the chief, and was distributed by him as a 
slumbering in the bosom of peace, move themselves only rew’ard to his followers. Gradually kings and chieftains 
when awakened by necessity : as if their weaj)ons were increased their retinues, extending protection to those who 
born with them, as if they formed part of their members, ol>eyed them, and enriching them by grants of lands acquired 
they allowed no truce to exercises ; and these military by coiniuost or seizure. I’heso grants soon ceased to be free 
games are real apprenticeship to combat. Each soldier gifts, rewanls for past service, but were held to entail 
tests his strength and courage everyday ; thus battles are future service also ; and the chiefs assumed the right to 
neither new nor difficult to them ; accustomed to keep revoke them. As the power of the nobles and the number 
their places, disorder never arises, fear never troubles their of their retainers increase<l, so did the number and jK)wer 
minds, fatigue never exhausts their bodies. They are of the independent freemen decrease ; a })rey to opprea- 
certain to conquer, because they are certain to find enemies sion and exactions of all sorts, lht*y attached themselvei 
unequal to them ; and, one may say, w'ithout fear of mis- in self-defence to some neighbouring lord, surrendering 
take, that their exonusos are battles without bloodshed, their lands, and consenting to hold them of him os vassals, 
and their battles bloody exercises.” Josephus said truly, Finally, the lords increased their pretjuisions, assuming 
they would never meet their equals. When they fell, it the titles of “suzerains ” or “scigneur.s,” claiming absolute 
was not because their adversaries were superior, but bo- authority over the [>erHons and property of thijir vassals, 
cause they themselves were no longer what they had been, and retjuiring an oath of fealty from iluMn ; aiid the feudal 

system, with all its grinding tyranny, was established, 
mill- Hitherto war liad been a progressive art. Each great Nations were broken u]> into small stugnioralties, whose 
military power sm^cumbed in its turn to an organisation and lords, at constant war witli each other, only united to 
a science superior to its owm. But with the fall of Ihuno resist any interfereneo with their jiri villages ; and if occa- 
wo seem to begin afresh. The nations by whom the over- siunally a powerful rul(>r like C'liarlemagne succeeded for 
throw of this great einj)ire was effected were in tlie condition a time in estahlisliing a real government, it was only ])er- 
from w^hich the Latins had emerged ten centuric'S iKjfore ; sonal, and collapsed as soon ns the strong hand wa« 
and more than ten centuries elapsed before the lost ground removed. No great national undertakings, no great pro- 
was regained, and such highly-trained anniesagain appeared, gre.ss in the arts of peace or war, were possible under such 
The early institutions of the Frank and (Jeniian races, eonditions ; and it was not till feiulalism was nearly extinct 
the new masters of Europe, were those of a fn‘e, proud, that theso arts emerged from the darkness ()f the Middle 
warlike people. The right to bear arms was the })rivilege Ages. 

of the freeman, the mark of his status in the community. Tlie early Frank and German armies coinprisod the whole 
No man could a.ssume it till publicly ])ronounced worthy, inanlnHKlof the nations, rudely organised by “hundreds,” 
and solemnly invested before the as.scmbly of the jieople. or hy tribes and families. Some knowledge of tactics had 
From that time he was never Bei)aratcd from his arms, been gained from their advcirwiric's the Romans, and from 
The same word denoted a wea[Km and a freeman ; de.serterH and escajMid slaves in their ranks: but they 

even his plot of land {um) was named after that by which usually adlusnjd to tliedr own national formation, tln^ wedge- 
alone he held it, and his social existence ceased when no sliajKjd column of attack. The pririciial arm was infantry, 
longer able to carry arms and mount his horse. Similarly, divided into “heavy ” and “light;” the light infantry being 
nation and army were convertible terms ; the Longobards originally the HiU, and trained to act with the cavalry, 
continued to call themselves an army {Ileer) long after but afterwards degenerating into mere attendants of 
their settlement in Italy. Their organisation was rude tin; latter. The transition from tin! natifmal to the feudal 
and simple. The family was the basis of the social fabric ; system is seen in the armies of diaries Martel. These 
kindred families formed clans, and these again confedera- consisted in ]>art of his ]>erHonal followers, partly of mer- 
tions {MnrkfjenosgermJuift), to which admission w'as only cenaries, and partly of national levies. At Tours the latter 
obtained by common consent. Finally, the kindred trilies still formed tlie great bulk of the force, and fought, as of 
or communities occupying a certain district i^au) formed old, in heavy ma-sses and with little tactical organisation, 
a higher organisation (paugemfinde), which usually included Under Charlemagne armies became more feudal, the chiefs 
the whole of a particular race or stock, and hwl well-de- and their retainers forming a larger proportion, the national 
fined natural boundaries. For political and military pur- levies a much smaller one ; and the freejuent levies ordered 
poses the gau or province was subdivided into “ circles ” in his reign did much to extinguish the class of freemen, 

(Kreis) and “ hundreds,” names which have continued to driving them to seek jirotection as vassals of the great 
this day ; the latter calculated to include as many house- nobles. The true feudal armies were formed entirely of 
holds as would suffice to place a hundred warriors in the the knights, men-at-arms, and vassals, who obeyed the 
field* Kings and commanders were elected and were summons of their suzerain, either at the call of the king, 
entrusted with absolute power in war time, but in peace or for his own private wars, and whose service lasted 
every freeman claimed perfect liberty ; all great questions variously for twenty or forty days or three months, at the 
were determined by the people in public assembly, and all end of which the army disl^nded and returned home, 
conquests were the property of the community, to be shared The change in the constitution of armies was accom- 
eqnally among them. It is hard to imagine a greater f)anied by changes in their armament. As the equality 
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of the old freemen gave j»lace to the classification of the 
people into lords, gentlemen, and serfs, corresponding dis- 
tinctions in arms and equijmient followed ; the horseman 
bec4ime the rej)rcHentative of the iij>per classes, the foot 
soldier of the serfs and peasants. The feudal system could 
only be maintained by the superior fighting power of the 
ruling class. All that monc^y and art c-ould do was there- 
fore lavished on the (Mjuipnicnt of the lord and his imme- 
diate retainers, while the peasant remained ill-armed and 
com})aratively (h^fenceless. The strength of armies was 
measured hy the nuni))er of men-at-arins. Efforts to arm 
and train the mass of t)je j)eoplc commonly originated with 
the kings, in tlieir desire to form a more national force 
than the semi -independent feudal levies, and received 
small encouragement from the nobles. When they suc- 
ceeded it was a sign of weakness in the feudal chiefs, and 
of a more popular government. In no country were the 
lower orders so warlike and used to arms as in England ; 
and liislorians have shown how essentially popular was the 
rule even of our most absolute monarchs. 

Two characteristics of feudalism were especially adverse 
to j)rogress in military art : the undue preponderance given 
to one arm, numerically weak ; and the impossibility of 
unity of action or combined organisation among so many 
independent and rival authorities. Among the causes 
tending to bring about a better military system must be 
reckoned the Crnm<ki<^ tliosc marvellous efforts of fanaticism 
that still excite a wonder and admiration mixed with pity. 
It is true th(;y left no mark at all i)roportionate to the 
vastness of the efforts. The armies of the Crusaders, as 
they took the field, were more tumultuary masses, as 
destitute of order and diwdpline as their leatlers were 
ignorant of military science. But for the first time large 
bodies were kept (umtinuously under arms, and some 
sort of organisation necessarily developed itself. The 
knights and leaders becoming conscious of their owm 
numerical w'eaknoss, bestowed more care on the arms and 
dis(!i])lino of their men, and learnt their value; and the first 
true infantry of the feudal times dates from the Crusades. 
An event of very different character, but not less exor- 
cising a most iiujiortaut influence, 'was the grant of the 
franebiso to cities and towms, resorted to by Louis VI. 
of France in 1135 to establish a counterpoise to tlie power 
of the baron.s, and afterwards adoi)ted in (Jermany and 
England. These enfranchised cities raised their owm levies 
{wilive ih'& vommunvii), and thus furnished the king with a 
military force independent of and antagonistic to the 
feudatories, :ind eonsi.sting mainly of an infantry superior 
in quality to the feudal vassals. Another cause was the 
cvor-increasing employment of niereenaries, due partly to 
the growing wealth and Inxiii-y which made perscmal ser- 
vice irksome, partly to the j)roved unfitness of feudal 
armies for continuous o])erations. Lastly came the inven- 
tion of gunpow'der, wiiich, though it exercised no imme- 
diate eflect on tactics, and had little to do with the over- 
throw oi feudalism, ultimately revolutionised the whole art 
of w’ar. 

Fall of feu- The fall of feudalism as a military system, though 
dalism. gradual, as all such changes are, may be said to have been 
accomplished in the middle of the Ihth century. Two 
anniei. ©vents occurring about tliat time gave it its death-blow — 
the defeat of the Burgundian chivalry by Swiss infantry in 
the three successive battles of Granson, Morat, and Nancy; 
and the establishment of d'ordonmnee'' by 

Charles VII. of Franca The first destroyed for ever the 
overwhelming prestige attached to the mailed horsemen, and 
restored infantry to the place w^hich it had held in ancient 
armies, and has never lost since; from the second dates 
the origin of itanding atonies in Europe. Charles VI. 
had already sought to substitute a permanent national 
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force for the foreign mercenaries, who were as great a curse 
to their employers as to their enemies ; but the attempt 
was interrupted by his insanity, follow^ immediately by 
internal discord and disastrous wars with England. It 
was not till sixty years later that Charles VIL, having 
firmly established his power by a series of successes over 
the English, carried out his father’s idea; and (in 1445) 
organised fifteen cfmipagnies ctordonnanre^^^ to be main- 
tained in peace as well as in war. Each company con- 
sisted of 100 men-at-arms, or “lancers,” with their attend- 
ants, viz., squire, groom or batman, and three archers — 
the whole force amounting to 9000 men. Three years 
later, he organised a corresponding force of infantry, 

16,000 strong, named franc-archers. The superiority of a 
standing army over an assemblage of feudal militia was soon 
proved, and other states imitated the example of France. 

A change took place in the military system of Europe ; 
the practice of calling out the feudal contingent ceased, 
and permanently paid troo})s, regularly disciplined and 
organised, were substituted for them. These trooi)s were 
not always national. At first they were largely composed 
of the old bands of wandering mercenaries ; but the pro- 
portion of foreigners decreased as the feudal spirit gave 
way to a more national one. 

The develojuTient of the new system may be dated from 
the beginning of the 16th century. Armies, no longer 
undisci j)lined feudal levies, were j)ermanently organised in 
companies and in regiments. The use of fire-arms became 
general, though it was long l)efore the pike was entirely sup- 
planted. The distinctive duties and value of cavalry and 
infantry were recognised, and regular tactics introduced 
for the diflerent arms, the battalion (originally hattagluij 
battle array) becoming the recognised tactical unit for 
infantry, as distinguished from the administrative organisa- 
tion by regiiiKiiits and conqMinies. “ Articles of W'ar” were 
issued to their several armies by Ferdinand of Spain, 

Francis I. of France, and Charles V., and a regular disci- 
pline thus established. From this time to the outbreak of 
the great French Bovolution but little cliango took place in 
the manner of raising armies, though their tactical organi- Progresi 
sation varied according to the anus in use. Armies w’ere ^gaaiaa. 
raised mainly by voluntary enlistment, compulsory levies 
being only resorted to under pressure of w^ar. Usually the 
king or his commander-in-chief contracted w’ith a nobleman, 
of repute as a w’arrior, or of large possessions, to raise a 
regiment — the nobleman to receive a certain sum dowm and 
an annual allowance for its maintenance, and to have the 
command of it. He in his turn engaged “cat)taius,” some of 
whom brouglit companies with them, others raised companies 
under his authority, and others, again, merely commanded 
the men he himself had raised. Royal officers, “com- 
missaries,” were appointed to muster these regiments 
periodically, and see that the colonels fulfilled their share 
of the contract ; and, on the other hand, to issue the pay 
and provide for the subsistence of the forces. The regi- 
ments w^ere sometimes raised for a fixed time, and disbanded 
at the expiration of that time or at the clcjse of the war ; 
but as standing armies became general, they W’ere main- 
tained permanently, the command l>eing transferred as 
occasion required ; and, as the terms of the contract were 
ahvays favourable to the colonel, the command of a regi- 
ment wTis a valuable piece of court patronage. The earliest 
form of organisation, both in the cavalry and infantry, was 
the comimny, originally representing the group of men who 
followed a knight to battle and fought under his banner, 
and later the bands of mercenaries who served under a 
“ captain.” These companies were afterwards grouped and 
organised in regiments, but for a long time e^ company 
continued to canj^its own banner, indicating its real origin. 

Both com|)anies mad regiments varied in strength according 
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to the habits of the country, and according to the wealth 
or personal influence of ^e leaders. In the days when 
men fought in compact masses, and one man’s voice 
could thus control a large number, 500 and even 600 
men was not an uncommon strength for a company; and 
in some nations the numbers never fell very low. In 
France, however, the policy initiated by Kichelieu, and 
afterwards adhered to by Mazarin and Louis XIV., of 
breaking the power of tlie French nobility, and making 
them followers and dependants of the king, reacted on the 
organisation of the army ; for it was found desirable to 
give employment to as many of the young noblemen as 
possible in the royal armies, and therefore to multiply 
the coin])anies and commands, and the French companies 
sometimes fell as low as 30 men. Aja the undisciplified 
m616e of feudal battles gave way to regular and scientific 
tactics, the necessity of Inxlies of constant and uniform 
strength was felt, and the battalion and sejuadron were 
introduced os they/V/A/wi// formations of infantry and cavalry rajudly and accompany the (cavalry anywhere. 
res}>ectively. Originally battalions were dense maHses num- At the close of Frederick’s brilliant career every army 
bering several thousand men, and composed of many regi- in Europe had copied that of I’russia more or less 
ments. An changes in arms led to the adoption of more closely. Infantry was organised in regiments of two or 
extended formations, it k^came necessary to subdivide into three Imttalions, each battalion 500 or fiOO strong -this 
smaller fractions, and battalions were gradually reduced in number being determined by the length of line which it 
size till they became mere fractions of a regiment. Finally, was considered one man could etiectively control. Clavalry 
when the advantages of uniform and permanent organisa- was organised in regiments of four sfpiadrons, eacli 
tion were more fully understood, and large standing armies sipuuiron from 100 to 150 strong. Artillery organisation 
enabled such improvements to be introducofl, regiments was still in its infancy, a largo part of the guns being 
also were mode of uniform strength, and the battalion be- attached to regiments, and the heavy guns often horsed 
came a fixed fraction, usually one-half or one- third of a and driven by contractors. Hut (Iribeauval was laying 
regiment, but still retained its distinctive cliaracter as a the foundation in France of the battery organisation 
tactical unit ; while for administrative purpose.s, recruiting, afterw^ards adopted by all nations. The J’russian army, 
clothing, j)ayinent, itc., the regiment w’as the unit. Sind- jiroud of its brilliant scries of successes, orjually proud of 
larly,thecompanyremaiiiedthelesser administrative unit, its munujuvring power and drill, w^as looked u]> to by all 
that is, the captain was answerable for the pay, equipment, Europe, and lu lievc'd itself invincible, but in its pride 
and diseiy>linc of his company in camp and quarters ; but forgot how much wiis due to tlio hand which had guided 
on the ]iarade-ground or battle-field tlie battalion w'lis it. The Enmch army harl fallen very low' in general esti- 
divided into a numkr of c(]ual divisions not necessarily niation, and ev(‘n tli(5 Aimjrican war, and minor successful 
corresponding to the companies. In Frederick tlie (jireat’.s ex|>editions towards the end of the century, did little to 
time a Frussiaii battalion consisted of five (afterwards raise it. The Austrian army was slow to adoj»t improve- 
four) comj)anies, but on j»arade was divided into eight ments, but had ac(juired a rejujtation for tenacity, Eng- 
“zugs” (divisions); and the Prussian (company column, land, recently driven out of licr American colonies, was 
now so famous, is merely a return to tlie old formations hardly acknowledged as a power on land, 
adopted when the company acted indejiendeiitly. Such was the military condition of Europe when the French 

Pectical The tactical changes efifectod in Eurojiean armies ktween French Hevolution l>rf»ke like a storm over tlio (Continent, 
ihanges. beginning of the 16th and end of the IStli centuries, sweejung away old landmarks and old systems, covering”^’ 
consequent on alterations in arra.s, need only be very the land for years with a flood, wliich, when it receded, 

briefly noticed here. In the earlier w'ars of the 16th left the whole face of tin; (;ountry changed. When, in 

century the musketeers fonned but a small proper- 1792, the monarehs of Europe banded to cnish the revolu- 
tion of the infantry, and the great bulk consisted of tion, the military force of France was at a ve.ry low ebb. 

pikeinen, who.se power lay iu weight and moss : deep The old loyalist army was disorganised by revolutionary 

formations were consequently the rule. The cavalry passions and frequmit changes, and the constituent assein- 
still fought principally with the lance. In the latter bly hail rejiic^tod the pro|K>8ed “ compulsory service ” as at 
part of the century, during the great war of iiido- variance with the likrty of the citizen. iJut on the jiro- 
pendence of the Netherlands, improvements in fire-arms clamation that “ the country was in danger," volunteers 
led to the pro|K)rtion of musketeers being increased, flocked from all parts to join tlie armies, and a levy m 
and the front of battle projiortionately extended to give mime was ordered to repel the invaders. Officials vied 
effect to their fire. Thus Maurice of Nassau usually formed in proving their zeal by the numbers of recruits they 
his armies in battalions of 500 men, of 250 pikeraen, and forwarded to the frontiers, and patriotism and terrorism 
250 musketeers each, — the pikemcn ten deep in the centre, combined to fill the ranks. Within three years nearly 
the musketeers on the flanks. The cavaliy also adopted 1,200,000 men were thus jxiured into the army, and 
fire-arms, and were taught to trust more to fire tlian to sufficed Uf re{>el the invaders, and form the armies which, 
the effect of the charge. During the Thirty Years’ War under Hochc, Moreau, and finally under ilonaparte, 
(1618-1648) the projiortion of musketeers was still further brought France forth victorious in 1797. Hut the long 
increased. Tlie imperial armies under Tilly and Wallen- and nksKly war had exhausted the supply, large as it was, 
stein still fought in heavy masses, but Oustavus Adolphus and some new system of recruiting became necessary, for 
reduced his formations to six ranks. The bayonet, intro- it was evident that voluntary enlistment would no longer 
duced about the middle of the 17th century, gradually suffice. In 1798, therefore, Jourdan brought forward 
superseded the pike, and led to a further reduction of the and passed the law establishing the basis of 

ranks to four. During the prolonged wars of Louis all French military legislation since that date, and more or 


XIY.’a reign, and under the auspices of the great generals 
of that age, — Turenne,Cond4, Eugene, and Marlborough, — 
considerable improvements were effected in the tactics and 
organisation of armies, and the permanent grouping of 
battalions and regiments into bribes and divisions was 
first introduced. Still further improvements were made 
during the Silesian and Seven Years’ Wars (1740-63). 
Many changes ascribed to Frederick the Groat are really 
due to Leopold of Dessau, who, under the first Frederick, 
formed the army w'liicli the second Frederick Jed to victory. 
He reduced tlu‘ ranks of the infantry to three, trained them 
to nianamvro rapidly and w'ith extraordinary precision, and 
was the author of the drill-book which has remained the 
basis of all European systems of drill. Hut the imjirove- 
ments in cavalry tactics wore unquestionably due to 
Frederick him.self, who taught them the true secret of their 
strength, shock and rapidity, and furtJmr developed their 
jKiw’cr by the introdiKition of horse artillery, able to move 
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lest of that of other countries also. Every citizen was 
declared liable to service for five years, and the whole male 
population, between the ages of twenty and twenty-five, 
was divided into classes and enrolled by name, to be called 
out as occasion required. It was the terrible power of 
the conscrijjtion that enabled Napoleon to carry on the 
gigantic wars which (characterised his reign, and after 
losing in the snows of Jlussia the largest army ever 
put in tlic field, to roaj)i)ear in a few months with 
another almost as large. Other nations of necessity fol- 
lowed the example of France, and the conscri])tion became 
general. Prussia still further developed its power by 
rediKcing the jieriod of service in the ranks, and passing 
her soldiers as soon as sufficiently trained into a reserve, 
thus gradually training the whole of her population. The 
“short service and reserve ” system, the greatest revolution 
ever effected in this branch of military art, and charac- 
terised by a recent foreign writer on political economy as 
“the greatest, and in its ulterior consequences probably 
the most important, of the events of our century,” owed 
its origin to the conditions imposed on Prussia by Napo- 
leon at the treaty of Tilsit. Kestricted to an army of 
43,000 men, the Prussian statesmen evaded the sinrit of 
the clause by sending the trained soldiers to their homes, 
to be recalled when needed, and replacing them with 
recruits. This system, by whiccli every citizen becomes 
also a trained soldier, and there is no limit to the size of the 
armies save that of i)()i)ulatiou, was at first only partially 
adopted by other countries. The jirejudice in favour of 
professional armies — soldiers whose business it was to 
fight and do nothing else— was too strong, and doubts were 
felt whotlier these semi-citizen armies would stand the rough 
trials of war. ]3ut after Sadowa, other nations had no 
choi(!e but to eo]»y it or resign their military position. It 
is true tlie lesson was not learnt at oiieo by all, but 1870 
and 1871 enforced what 18GG had already taught; and 
within the last few years every groat (\intinontal power has 
reorganised its military institutions on the model of Prussia. 

If w’o glaiK^e back at tlie history of military institutions 
in pjurope since the fall of Home, we find it divides it- 
self into four welbdefincd j)eriods. In the first or barbar- 
ous stage we have vast armies or hordes, formidable 
from their numbers and the courage of the w^arliko 
freemen composing them, but almost without tactics or 
organisation. In the second or feudal period we have 
armies nearly as iiiimeroiis, but whoso strength lay en- 
tirely in a small body of highly -e(]uippcd knights and 
men-at-arms, — the bulk of the army no longer freemen 
fighting for their (H)untry, but slaves fighting at their 
lord’s command. Little jirogress has been made in tactics 
and organisation, and the fighting power of nations is 
exhausted in constant }>etty wars. In the third or “ stand- 
ing army” i>eriod wo have small armies of highly-trained 
professional soldiers forming a class distinct from the rest 
of the population, tactics and organisation becoming a 
science and making vast progress. Lastly, under the con- 
scription we have armies onc(j more national, embracing 
the whole male j)opulation, more numerous than ever, but 
now trained and organised with all the science and skill 
of professional soldiers. Some remarks on the general 
principles involved in this branch of military art will serve 
as introduction to a more detailed account of existing 
armies. ^ 

The military institutions of a nation are governed by 
various considerations, the principal of w’hich are geo- 
graphical position, policy, national character, and wealth. 
A country like America, which is threatened by no power- 
ful neighbours, can devote its whole energies to peaceful 
pursuits, and reduce its army to a mere police force. But 
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a European state, snrronnded by wwlike and powerful 
nations, may depend for its very existence on its atmyi 
and must consequently keep pace with neighboois, 
and develop its forces to the utmost that industrial and 
economical considerations admit of. Political economists 
class all military expenditure as non-productive. Perhaps 
it might more fairly be called indirectly productive, as 
necessary to the maintenance and extension of civilisation, 
and the protection and development of trade. Further, 
the value of property increases with increased security, 
and military expenditure within certain limits thus ten^ 
to repay itself. Broadly, however, it may be treated 
as a tax for insurance, and as so much withdrawn 
from the productive power of the nation. The object 
of all military institutions is to develop the highest 
amount of fighting power, — that is, attain the greatest 
security with least strain on the industry of the country, — 
the latter being measured not by the cost of the army as 
shown by the budget, but by the amount of productive 
labour withdrawn and disturbance produced. All ques- 
tions, therefore, have to be considered under two aspects, 
military and economical — that of efficiency and that of 
cost. 

The first question that presents itself is the manner of Mode ol 
raising armies. There are two methods, — that of voluntary 
enlistment, and that of compulsory levies or conscription : *** 

the former once the universal system, but now* retained by 
England alone; the latter ado]>ted by all other European 
powers. By voluntoiy enlistment the burden of military 
duty is distributed evenly throughout the community, the 
soldier receiving fair wages for his service, wliile the citizen 
bears bis share in the form of taxes. Personal liberty is not 
interfered with, the industry of the country generally is 
undisturbed, those members only are withdrawn who are 
likely to contribute least to its wealth, and the army 
becomes a useful school and refuge for the restless 
classes of the community. But the supply of recruits is 
fluctuating and uncertain, they are drawn almost entirely 
from the lowest class, every desired improvement is 
hampered by considerations of its effect on recruiting, 
and the army tends to become a class rather than a 
national one. Compulsory service gives unlimited com- 
mand of UHJU, introduces a higher class in the ranks, 
and raises the tone of the army generally; while mili- 
tary efficiency alone has to l)e considered in organisa- 
tion. But it presses much more severely on the country. 
Military service beciomes a tax inflicted by lot, falling 
with excessive weight on some, while others escape free. 

“ Admit substitutes (or exemption by payment), and the 
hardship falls exclusively on the poor ; insist on personal 
service, and the loss of time, which to the young man 
of fortune is nothing, and which to the lowest class of 
labourer is unimi>ortant, because the pay while serving is 
os good as ho would get elsewhere, becomes a very heavy 
tax on the skilled industry of the artisan or the profes- 
sional man, or those who have business habits to acquire.” ^ 

Hence in all countries where personal service is enforced, 
it is necessarily accompanied with provisions for softening 
its hardships and reducing its inequality. The time of 
service is reduced to a minimum, and a special short 
course is established for men of means and education 
above the average. Exemptions are permitted on personal 
or family grounds, and in Prussia these exemptions are 
carried so far that the ballot is practically done away with; 
and in some countries money payments are required from 
all who do not serve. The relative cost of the two systems 
de}>ends upon the size of the army. So long as the num* 
bers required are small and can be obtained at a fair 


^ Spoeoh of Lord Derby, Tiviea, 15th December 187a 
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rate of wagesf, yoluntary enlistment is the cheaper of the 
two ; lint when the numbers are large, and excessive wages 
are necessary to stimulate enlistment, compulsory service 
becomes economical. Such an army as England maintains 
is actually raised with less cost to the nation by the former 
system; but armies such as those of the Continental 
powers are only possible under the latter. So heavily, 
however, does the conscription press on the life of a nation, 
that it may safely be asserted that no nation ever did or 
will accept it, except of necessity, 
otts of . The next great question is that of the terms of service, 
ice. nation can afford to keep constantly under arms 

the whole force which it may require to put forth in 
war. In olden times fresh armies were raised on the 
outbreak of each war. The groat stop in modern orga- 
nisation was the maintenance of permanent cadres and 
the formation of trained reserves. Military forces are 
now divided into “standing armies,” comprising those 
who are actually doing duty as soldiers, and forming in 
peace time the cadres and the school of instruction of 
the army ; and “ reserves,” under which name are included 
all who jiursue their industrial callings in peace, but are 
c^led to arms in war. Such reserves, however, may be 
of very different value, from the Prussian “ reservist,” a 
trained soldier in the prime of life, to the garde imbife 
or volunteer who Las only attended a few drills; and 
their value is always closely connected with tlie system 
and terms of service. Tliere are practically three systems. 
The first, or long service system is now almost obsolete, -it 
partly lives in England alone. Under this the soldier was 
engaged for life, or for a long tenn of years, remaimd with 
the colours so long as lit for service, and was then dis- 
charged, usually wdth a pension. It jiroduced a highly- 
trained army, in which discipline, mutual reliance, esitrii 
de corpSy constancy under discouragoineiit, and all soldierly 
qualities, were carried to their highest pitch. The soldier 
made the regiment his home, and knew no law but the 
word of his commander. But such an army was neces- 
sarily small, being maintained in peace as well as in 
war, and could form no reserve, as all remained with the 
colours till they were no longer fit for service. In war, 
therefore, it had to be increased, and its casualties replacial 
by untrained recruits ; and its quality deteriorated wlien 
excellence was most required. Long service also tended to 
produce a class army, isolated from the life of the nation, 
and always a dangerous weajion in the hands of an un- 
scrupulous ruler. Further, to condemn a man drawn by 
lot to lifelong service was felt to be incompatible with 
the maintenance of compulsory service ; and wlien it was 
found by experience that soldiers could in three years be 
sufficiently trained for all purposes of war, and that by 
the application of short 8er>dce armies could be trebled in 
numbers in war wdthout increasing the cost in peace, the 
old long service armies disappeared from Euroj^ie. 

The converse of this is the second, or militia system, 
actually in force in Switzerland and Canada, and to a 
certain extent in America. Under this no permanent 
army is maintained, but all, or a large proportion, of the 
inhabitants are liable to service, and undergo a partial 
training. The cost of such a force is very small, the in- 
dustrial disturbance reduced to a minimum ; yet the forces 
that are put in the field are formidable, in numbers at 
least. But its real economy is more tlian doubtful. 
History abounds with lessons that such forces can never 
carry on sustained operations against trained armies. 
They may show brilliant courage ; but they want the 
mutual knowledge and reliance, the constancy in defeat, 
and the instinctive discipline which can be acquired by 
habit alone. The cost of putting them in the field is always 
disproportionately great Oppo^ to trained armies, they 
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invite defeat ; opposed to similar foroes, as jn the great 
American aiur, decisive action on either side is impossible, 
and the war drags on till its cost far exceeds that of years 
of standing armies and peace preparations. 

The third and intermediate system is that of short service 
and reserves^ now adopted by all nations. The European 
details of its application vary, but the general principles 
are the same in all, — to maintain the cadres of a large 
army in peace, cai)able of ex^iansion in war, and to keep 
the recruit in tlio ranks only so long as is necessary to 
make him a trained soldier, and then pass him into a 
reserve. It combines tlio numerical strength of the militia 
system witJi the organisation, training, and discipline of a 
long service army. Its practical ap{)lication will be seen 
in describing the various armies of EurojK). 

The ])rinci]»les of organisation are conqiaratively simple. Oiginisa 
Organisation is of two kinds, tactical and administrative ; tion. 
the first liaving reference to action on the l>attle-field, the 
second to genenil maintenance in peace as well os in war. 
Originally the two were often distinct; thus companies 
and regiments were originally administrative UTut^ bat- 
talions ta(‘ti(ial ones ; and the two had not necessarily any 
connection. But the most perfect organisation is that 
which answers both pur}>oses, and in this direction all 
modern improvements have teiuh'd ; and as the battle-field 
is the ultimate object of all j)reparuti()n, administrative 
considerations must give way to tactical ones when they 
chusli, and all organisation must conform to the tactical 
requirements of the day. Oreat progress was mode in 
this branch during the lievolutionary war. The origin 
of regiments and battalions has already bijcn described. 

The first “mixed divisions,” ?.c., divisions comjirising 
troops of all arms, w'(‘re formed in the Hevolutumary armies 
of 1792, and in 1801 Napoleon organised “corps d Wince,” 
each forming a (U)inpiet(( army in itself, under the com- 
mand of a marshal,— the necessity for sncli organisation 
arising from the size of Jiis armies, which Imd grown 
beyond the immediate control (d one, man. This organisa- 
tion wfis cojiied by other armies, and attained its highest 
j)erfection when combined by the I’ru.ssiuns with their 
territorial system - each corps d’annee being permanently 
located \mi0t recruiUsl from a particular ju'ovince. A 
modern anriy usually comprises several such corjis d’arm6e. 

A Prussian amy ct/rps^ wliich may Ikj taken as the tyj )0 
of modern organisation, consists of a staff, two infantry 
divisions, a cavalry brigodt;, a regiment (seven batteries) 
of corps artillery, a regiment of engineers, and a number 
of administrative services. An infantry divisim consists 
of a staff, two infantry brigades, a rifle battalion, four 
batteries of artillery, and a regiment of cavalry. An 
infantry brigade consists of a staff and two regiments 
(six battalions) ; a cavalry brigade, of a staff, three regi- 
ments (twelve squadrons), and a Isittory of horse artillery. 

The engineers comprise a pontcKin train, a light field bridge 
train, a column of entrenching tools, siege materials, and a 
field telegraph; while nine reserve ammunition columns 
accompany the corjis artillery. The administrative depart- 
ments include the commissariat^ charged with the supply 
of the troops, and having at its disi>osal five provision 
columns and a large amount of hired or requisitioned 
transport, and provided with a field bakery ; — the medical 
department, consisting of a staff ; three ambulance detach- 
ments, each having a staff of medical officers, 1 20 trained 
stretcher-bearers to attend to and carry off the wounded 
on the battle-field, a 8Up]jly of medical stores, covers for 
woundc^ and a number of ambulance waggons, fitted for 
the conveyance of wounded; and the me^lical staff 
attendants, tents, and all appliances for 12 field hospitals, 
each calculated to receive 200 wounded ; — the pay departr 
mtni, charged with the military chest ; — afield peyst, a depdt 
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for sick an^ supernumerary horsess, and other services, about 40,000 men, 12,000 horses, and 1400 waggons and 
Such an army corps has a fighting strength of 25 bat- wheeled vehicles. 

talions, or about 25,000 infantry, 5 regiments (about The following table shows approximately the military 
3000) cavalry, and 96 guns, and a total strength of resources of the great powers of Europe : — 


Anny—War Footing. 


Country. 

ri)]tiilatioii. 

AfiljUry 

Ariiiy- 
PeatM* Footing. 

Aotivft 

Army. 

Dnjjdt 

TriMJjw. 

(larrisons 

and 

It«nerveH. 

Total. 

Griiut liritaiii, 

32,000,000 

£23,000,000 

190,000 

225,000 

95,000 

350,000 

670,000 

Fr/ujcr, 

36,000,000 

18,000,000 

4.50,000 

780,000 

270,000 

500,000 

1,550,000 

Gcnnuii Kiiijiirt!, 

41,000,000 

15,500,000 

400,000 

680,000 

240,000 

330,000 

1,250,000 

Jtussiii, 

H2,000,000 

21, .500, 000 

750,000 

850,000 

150,000 

300,000 

1,800,000 

Austria and Iluiiwiry,.. 

36,000,000 

10,500,000 

275,000 

600,000 

150,000 

220,000 

960,000 

Italy, 

27,000,000 

7,500,000 

200,000 

375,000 

125,000 

250,000 

750,000 


Note. -It is iin])08sil)l(! to form anything l)ut an apj^oxiniate oorapariaon, owing to the different conditions of service and varying 
organisation of the sevtiral armies. Under “depot troops” are included all forces whoso province it is to feed the active army. 
Under “garrisons and reserves “ are imslndcd all forces organised for home dofone-e, and not forming part of the field armies ; but in 
several eases a largo proportion of those are available as roinforcimienis to the active army if required. Only those forces that have 
re(!eived some training and l)avo a permanent organisation are counted ; thus the English volunteers are included, hut not the German 
landsturm, or Krondi reserves of the territorial army. The llritish troops serving in India have been included in tlie military 
forces of Great Hritain, and the expenses borne on their account by the Indian revenue in the military expenditure ; hut not the 
native forces in India. 


HISTOlUOAL SKKre^H OF THl^l BRITISH ARMY. 

The history of the military institutions of England may 
be divided into throe principal periods, each marked by a 
system peculiar to itself : the Anglo-Saxon, or militia ]»eriod, 
preceding the Norman Oonquest ; tlie feudal period, extend- 
ing from that to tlie great Rebellion ; and the jicriod of stand- 
ing armies, lasting from the Restoration to the prosent day. 
Anglo- iVior to the Norman Conquest the armed force of Eng- 
Saxou land was essentially a national militia. Every freeman 
period. bound to bear arms for the defence of tlie (jountry, or 

for the maintenance of peace. Military service was not a 
debt du(5 to the king or carl, the obligation of a dependent 
to his lord, but the service owed hy a free citizen to his 
country. To give some organisation and training to this 
levy, the slicrithi had authority to call out the contingents 
of their several shires for exorcise. Tlie thanes appeared 
on liorseback, and the bulk of the jiuoplo, armed with 
swords, sjiears, and heavy shields, or with bows and spears, 
formed the infantry. This force, termed the “Fyrd,” 
was available for home service only, and could not be 
moved even from its county except in the case of invasion 
or great eiiiergeinry ; and it was principally to repel the 
invasions of banes and others that its services were 
required. Yet even in those days tlie necessity of some 
more permanent force was felt, and bodies of paid troops 
were maintained by the king and some of the great earls 
at their own cost. Thus Canute kept up a household 
force {humnle) of 6000 men, and paid troops also formed 
jiart of Harold s army at the battle of Hastings, 

Norman Although William professed to reign by right of inherit- 
wd^e^al maintain the existing laws of 

•yatom. country, its military institutions underwent a rapid and 

complete change under liim. The great slaughter of the 
Anglo-Saxon nobility at Hastings, and the frequent and un- 
successful revolts of the survivors, and consequent forfeiture 
of their estates, enabled William to make large grants to 
his followers; and with those ho introduced the feudal 
systeiu of military tenure. Henceforth militaiy service 
was a debt due by the dependent or vassal to the lord of 
whom he hold his land, not the free service rendered by a 
citizen to his country. And William took advantage of 
his exceptional position as a conqueror, and as the original 
grantor of nearly half the lands of England, to carry the 
feudal system to a perfection which it ha4 never attained 
on the Continent. Assuming that the king is the uni- 


versal lord and original proprietor of all the lands of the 
kingdom,’^ he proceeded to divide the country into more 
than 60,000 military allotments or fees, to bo held under 
tenure of “kniglit’s service.” I^y the conditions of knight’s 
service the tenant of a fee was bound to attend his lord in 
war, with horse and arms, at his own cost, for forty days 
in each year, — the tenant of half a fee doing like service 
for twenty days. Wliore one man held many fees — and 
some of the great barons held several hundreds — he 
became responsible to the king as tenant-in-chiof for 
military service in pro])ortion to his grant, and required 
the same from his tenants. 

This important change in the tenure of land and military 
system of the country was not effected easily or at once. 
To the original Soxoii proprietors, who still held much of 
the land, the feudal system was a strange and intolerable 
burden. But the ever-growing preponderance of the 
Norman element, the dissensions among the Saxons them- 
selves, which William skilfully made use of, the constant 
wars and revolts, and consequent necessity for improved 
military organisation, gradually overcame their resistance, 
and shortly before the Conqueror’s death the new system 
was finally accepted throughout the country. Thus the 
king could command the services of 60,000 knights' and 
nioii-at-arins for forty days free of cost ; and these feudal 
troops, unlike the Saxon levies, were bound to follow him 
an 3 rwliere. Such at least was the theory; but in practice 
modifications were soon introduced. Forty days might 
suffice to repel an invasion or crush a revolt, but not to 
prosecute a foreign war ; moreover, many of the tenants’ 
fees were subdivided, and the holders only liable to twenty 
or ton days’ service. On the other hand, many holders of 
fees could not render jiersonal service, or jireferred sub- 
mitting to a money penalty instead. Thus by mutual 
consent grew up a system of fines or “escuage,” and with 
the money levied from those who failed to do service the 
king was able to hire mercenaries, or pay such of the 
feudal troops as were willing to prolong their service. 
From time to time proclamations and statutes were issued 
reminding the holders of knights’ fees of their duties ; but 
the imm^iate object was generally to raise money rather 
than to enforce personal service, which became more and 

' The “knight of honour,*' the true knight, must not be confounded 
with the tenant of a Ipright-fee. Practically the latter were usually 
the ** men-at-arms,** opily men of good funily being admitted to the 
honour of knigbthabij^ 
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mmrm. Thti»gva4iiaDy deputed 
«yetem» tke pirmeipk that thoee who held the lend ehoold 
^t' for it ; anmae lost their natioQal ohaieeter^ the power 
d the kmg was increased, and the first steps laid towards 
the establishment of standing armies as instruments in 
his hand. The feudal system had not, however, abrogated 
the old Saxon levies ; and while in the former we trace 
the source of our stipendiary forces, from the latter arose 
two national institutions, — ^e passe comitatus^ liable to be 
called out by the sheriff to maintain the king’s peace, and 
later the mUitia force. The posse comitatus^ or power of 
the county, included all males capable of bearing arms, 
peers and spiritual men alone excepted ; and though its 
primary object was to maintain peace and pursue felons 
under the command of the sheriff, it was also bound to 
attend upon summons for the military defence of the 
country. This levy was organised as an armed force by 
an Act of 27 Henry 11. (1181 a.o.), and subsequently 
by the 13 Edward I, (1285 a.d.), commonly known as 
the ** Statute of Winchester,” which determined the num- 
bers and description of weai)ons to be kept by each man 
according to his property, and also provided for their 
periodical insjMiction. This force was only liable to home 
service, but even in early days seems to have been used, 
as now, as a feeder to the army. 

Oder the The armies with which our kings carried on tlieir foreign 
Iwta- wars consisted mainly of paid troops. Many, in the days 
®et8. of earlier kings especially, were foreign mercenaries, 
and these were sometimes imported to England to the 
great discontent of the countrj'. But the Edwards found 
that there was bettor material to be hod in this country 
than abroad ; and the army which Edward III. took to 
France, and with which he won the battle of Oecy, was 
composed exclusively of English, Welsh, and Irish. A 
muster-roll, still preserved, of the army with which he 
besieged Calais is interesting as giving the numbers and 
rates of pay of the different ranks. The prince received £1 
a day, and the bishop of Durham, 6s. 8d Tlien follow : — 

13 Earls, ... at 6s. Sd. per diem. 

44 Barons and bannerets, . at 48. „ 

1,046 Knights, . . . at 2s. „ 

4,022 Esquires, captains, and leaders, at Is. ,, 

5,104 Viutenars and mounted archers, at 6d. ,, 

15,480 Foot archers, . . . at 8d. ,, 

314 Mechanics, gunners, 4co., from 12d. to 3d. ,, 

4,474 Welsh foot, . . at 2d. ,, 

These armies were raised partly from those bound to 
serve by tenure, partly by forced levies, which, though 
illegal and often strenuously resisted by IWliament, were 
not unfrequent; but mainly by contracts entered into 
** with some knight or gentleman cxjiert in wai\ and of 
great revenue and livelihood in the country, to serve the 
king in war with a number of men.” Copies of the in- 
dentures executed when Henry V. raised his army for the 
invasion of France in 1415 are in existence. Under these 
the contracting party agreed to serve the king abroad for 
one year, with a given number of men ec|uipp^ according 
to agreement, and at a stipulated rate of fiay, the items of 
whi^ are set forth, and agree generally with those given 
above. A certain sum was usually paid in advance, and 
in many cases the Crown jewels and plate were given in 
pledge for the rast. The profession of arms seems to have 
been a profitable one, and there was no difficulty in raising 
men where the commander had a good military reputation ; 
Edward IlL is said to have declined the services of num- 
bers of foreign mercenaries, who wished to enrol under 
him m his wars against France. The pay of the soldier 
was high as compared with that of the ordinary labourer, 
and he had the prospect of a share of plunder in addition. 

The funds for the payment of these armies were pro- 
vided partly from the royal revenues, partly from the fines 


paid in lieu of military serrioe, and other fines arbitrarily 
Imposed, and. partly ty grants from Barliambnt As the 
soldier's contract usually ended with the war, and the king 
hadseldom funds to renew it even if hwso wished, the armies 
disbanded of themselves at the close of each war. To secure 
the services of the soldier during his contract, Acts were 
passed (18 Henry VI. c. 19 ; and 7 Henry VII. c. 1) inflict- 
ing penalties for desertion ; and in Edward VI. 's reign an 
Act “touching the true service of captains and soldiers" 
was })a8sed, somewhat of the nature of a Mutiny Act. 

The six centuries which elapsed l)otwoen the Norman Under 
Conquest and the llebellion may l)e treated os one period 
in the history of the military institutions of England. 
Though considerable changes had taken place, though the wealth, 
feudal armies in which the groat nobles rode at the head 
of their retainers, and whose main fighting strength lay in 
the number of knigijts and men-at-arms, Jiad given place 
to armies raised by contract, commanded by officers having 
no personal eonnoetion with the men, and in wliieli the com- 
mon infantry formed the real fighting strength, still thea^ 
changes had taken place gradually, and fundamentally the 
principles remained the some. The army seldom came 
in collision with tlie nation. Latterly indeed, in Queen 
Elizabeth’s time, tlio demands of tlie Irish wars had led to 
frequent forced levies, and the occasional billeting of the 
troops in England also gave rise to ninrmurs, but the 
brilliancy and energy of her reign covered a great deal, and 
the peaceful policy of her sneccssor removed all iinmediate 
cause of complaint. But with the accession of Charles 1. 
a new period commences, and we find the army a con.stant 
and principal source of dis])Uto between the king and 
Parliament, until under William HI. a standing army 
is finally cstablisliod on its )>r(»8ent constitutional footing. 
Charles wished to HUi)port his brotlier-in-law, the Elector 
Palatine, in his struggle for tin* crown of (lermany, and 
for that jmrposo raised an army of 10,000 men. Ho was 
already encumbcrwl with debts, and tlie Parliament refused 
all grants, on which he had rocoiirse to forced loans to 
supply the funds. The army was sent to Spain, but re- 
turned without effecting anyiliing, and was not disbanded, 
as usual, but billeted on the inhabitants. The billeting 
was in itself illegal, and was the more deeply resented os 
it appeared that the tr(K>j>H were purposely billeted on 
those who had resisted the king’s loan. Finally, the dis- 
orders committed by these troo})s caused the king to issue 
a commission to certain persons, officers and others, to 
proceed against offenders “according to the justice of 
martial law,” — thus establishing martiallaw in England In 
time of peace. These three breaches of the law — forced 
loans, billeting, and martial law---all directly connected 
with the maintenance of the army, formed the main sub- 
stance of the grievances set forth in the celebrated “ Peti- 
tion of Bight.” In accej>ting this petition, Charles gave 
np the right to maintain an army without consent of 
Parliament; and when in 1639 he wished to raise one to 
act against the relHiHiouH Scotch, Parliament was called 
together, and its sanction obtained, on the plea that the 
army was necessary for the defence of England. This 
army again I>ecame the source of dispute between the king 
and Parliament, and later some of the hottest contests 
arose on the question of the command of the armed forces : 
finally l)oth sides ap|>ealed to arms, and the ])ar]iamentary 
army, after having overthrown the monarchy, upset the 
Parliament also, and remained undisputed master. Under 
Cromwell, the force which had raised him to power was 
naturally augmented and encouraged. For the first time 
a real standing army, amounting at one time to 80,000 
1 men, was maintained This army of the Commonwealth 
differed in character from those which preceded or followed 
it, the men as a rule being taken from a better ckuM, 
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tl>6 officotB from a lower one. The common levies of 
the first parUamentaiy armies were no match for the gentle- 
men who gathered round the royal standard, till Cromwell 
leavened them with a different stamp of men, mainly drawn 
from the yeomen and middle class, — earnest resolute 
men, whose stern fanaticism was able to turn the scale 
against the Jieadstrong valour of the Itoyalists. Tliis class 
served Jar/^^ely in Croiiiwell’s army, and gave a tone to the 
whole, while the j)ay was sufficiently high to make it 
a desirable profession for others besides the poorest. But 
witli the oflicers it was otlierwise. The noble and gentle 
families wlio commanded tlio king’s armies remained faith- 
ful to his cause, and CVomwell liad to draw his officers from 
a class little above the men. Few will be found now to dis- 
I)ute Cromwell’s capa(;ity as a general and ruler, nor the high 
qualities of the army by which he maintained his power at 
home, and flj)read England’s prestige abroad. But such an 
army could not be maintained without grqat cost and hard- 
shij) to the ptmplo at large, and before Cromwell’s death it 
had produced deeper discontent than even Charles’s exactions 
RiM of Restoration this army was disbanded. The king 

■tanding feared and distrusted it, for it was formed of his enemies, 
and officered by men who had approved his father’s execu- 
tion, and it had made itself hateful to the nation. The 
permanent forces of the Crown were reduced to the 
** garrisons and guards ” maintained by the king from the 
revenue allott-ed to him for carrying on the government of 
the country. The “garrisons” were commissioned to 
special fortresses, — tlio Towner of London, Portsmouth, &c. 
The “ guards ” comprised the sovereign’s body guards (the 
“yeomen of tlio guard ” and “gentleinen-at-arms,” who had 
existed sineo the times of Henry VIT. and VITL); Monk’s 
regiment of foot (now the C/oldstream Guards), alone 
retained of the disbanded army ; and tw’o regiments of life 
guards and one of foot guards, raised principally from the 
cavaliers who had follow'cd tlic king’s fortunes. Even this 
small force, at first not exceeding 3000 nu*n, was looked 
on with jealousy by I’arliainent, and every attempt to 
increase it was opjiosed. The acquisition of Tangiers and 
Bombay, as jmrt of tlio dowei’ of the Infanta of I’ortugal, 
led to tlie formation of a troo}) of horse (uoav the 1st Royal 
Dragoons) and a regiment of infantry (now the 2d or Queen’s 
regiment), for the protection of the former ; and a regiment 
of iiifuutry (afterwards transferred to the East India 
Company, and now the 103d, or Bombay Fusiliers), to hold 
the latter. Those troojis, not lujing stationed in the 
kingdom, created no distrust ; but when in 1G70, on oc^ca- 
sion of the Dutch war, 12,000 men were raised for 'the 
protection of the coasts, Parliament immediately petitioned 
that they should be disbanded as soon os jieace was made. 
On several occasions during Charles’s reign considerable 
armies were raised, but were mostly disbanded again wdicn 
the occasion ceased. Several regiments, however, were 
added to the permanent force, including Dumbarton's 
regiment (tlie 1st or Royal Scots)'* and the 3d Buffs; and 
on (diaries s deatli in 1083 the total force of “guards and 
garrisons” had risen to 10,500, of w’liom aliout one-half 
formed wdiat W’e should now* call the standing army. 

James II. was more obstinate Ilian his jirodocessor in 
his efforts to increase the army, and Monmouth’s rebellion 
afforded him the jirotext. A force of about 20,000 men 
wofl maintained in England, and a large camp formed at 
Hounslow. Eight cavalry and twelve infantry regiments 


* This regiment has tlie oltUvst history of any in th« worUl, Ori- 
ginally the “Scottish Guard” of the kings of France, it was formed 
iu the 9th century, and constantly recruited from Scotland. In 1625 
it was sent to England to attend the coronation of Charles 1., and 
revisited it later to light against the parliamentary army. On the 
Bestoration it came permanently to Hyland, and was named the Ist 
Royal Regiment. 
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were raised, and given the numbers wintfii, with few excqfH 
tions, they still bear. James eVen propos^ to Boriiament 
to disband the militia and further au^ent the standing 
army ; and although the proposal was instantly rejected 
by Commons, he continued to add to the army, and 
to billet them on the country, in defiance of the remon- 
strances of Parliament, till the Revolution deprived him 
of his throne and put an end to the contest. The army 
which he had raised was to a great extent disbanded, the 
Irish soldiers especially, whom he had introduced in large 
numbers on account of their religion, being all sent home. 

The condition of the army immediately engaged the 
attention of Parliament. The Bill of Rights had definitely 
established that “ the raising or keeping of a standing army 
within the kingdom, unless it be by the consent of Par- 
liament, is against the law,” and past experience made 
them very jealous of such a force. But James was making 
efforts to recover his throne, and seeking aid from France ; 
Ireland and Scotland were disaffected, civil war was 
imminent, foreign war certain ; and William had only a 
few Dutch troops, and the remains of James’s army, with 
which to moot the storm. Parliament therefore sanctioned 
a standing army, trusting to the checks established on the 
power of the Crown by the Bill of Rights and Act of 
Settlement, and by placing the pay of the army under the 
control of the Commons. An event soon showed the altered 
position of the army. A regiment which was favourably 
inclined to James, and had therefore been ordered abroad, 
mutinied, and marched north, declaring for James. It was 
surrounded and compelled to lay down its arms; but 
William found himself without legal power to deal with 
the mutineers. He therefore applied to Parliament, and in 
1689 was passed the firnt Mutiny Act, which, after repeat- 
ing the provisions regarding the army inserted in the Bill 
of Rights, and declaring the illegality of martial law, gave 
j)owor to the Crown to deal with the offences of mutiny 
and desertion by courts-martial. From this epoch dates 
the history of the standing army as a constitutional force. 

Under William the army was considerably augmented. 
The old regiments of James’s army were reorganised, re- 
taining, however, their original numbers, and three of 
cavalry and eleven of infantry (numbered to the 28th) 
were added. In 1690 Parliament sanctioned a force 
of 62,000 men, further increased to 65,000 in 1691 ; but 
on peace being made in 1697 the Commons immediately 
passed resolutions to the effect that the land forces be 
reduced to 7000 men in England and 12,000 in Ireland. 
The war that quickly succeeded obliged Great Britain again 
to raise a large army, at one time exceeding 200,000 men ; 
but of those the greater number were foreign troops engaged 
for the Continental war. On the peace of Utrecht the 
force was again reduced to 8000 men in Great Britain and 
11,000 in the plantations (i.e.y colonies) and abroad. From 
that time to the present the strength of the army has been 
determined by the annual votes of Parliament, and though 
frequently the subject of warm debates in both houses, it 
has ceased to be a matter of dispute between the Crown and 
Parliament. The following table shows the fluctuations 
between that time and the present — the peace years show- 
ing the average peace strength, the war years the maximum 
to which the forces were raised : — 

FEArE. I . Wab. 

Number. ' Year. Number. 

I'SO 18,857 1745 74,187 

l"i>3 17,018 1761 67,776 

1822 71,790 1777 90,734 

1845 100,011 1812 245,996 

1857 156,995 I 1856 276,079 

1866 203,404 I 1868 222,874 

hoU ,- — Prior to 1856 tho British foroos serving in Indin tr. not 
inoluded. 
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Bitfing 'Vraiiam’s reign the email EngUah army bore an 
lionomrable in the wars against Louis XIV., and 
especially distinguished itself by its intrepidity at Steh^rk, 
,at Neerwinden, and in the assault of Namur. Twenty 
English regiments took part in the campaign of 1694. In 
the great wars of Queen Anne’s reign the British army 
under Marlborough acquired a Eurot)ean reputation. The 
cavalry, which had called forth the admiration of Prince 
Eugene when passed in review before him after its long 
march across Germany (1704), especially distinguished 
itself in the battle of Blenheim ; and Ramiliea, Oudenarde, 
and Malplaquet were added to the list of English victories. 
The army was permanently increased by one regiment of 
cavalry and eleven of infantry ; and though the regiments 
were much reduced in strength during the following 
peace, the cadres remained untouched. During the reign 
of the first and second Georges an artillery corps was 
organised, and the army further increased by five regi- 
ments of cavalry and thirty-five of infantry. Fresh laurels 
were won at Dettingen (1743), in which battle twenty 
English regiments took part ; and though Fontenoy was a 
day of disaster for the English arms, it did not lower 
their reputation, but rather added to it. Six regiments 
of cavalry and six of infantry shared under Prince Ferdi- 
nand the honours of the victory of Minden (1759), and 
the English infantry was especially thanked by the prince 
for its conduct on that occasion. About this time the first 
English regiments were sent to India, and the 39th shared 
in Clive’s victory at Plossey. During the first half of 
George III.’s reign the army was princijmlly occupied in 
America; and though the conquest of Canada may Ihj 
counted with i)rido among its exploits, this page in its 
history is certainly the darkest. English armies capitulated 
at iSaratoga (1777) and at York town (1781), and the war 
ended in 1783 by the evacuation of the revolted states of 
America and the acknowledgment of their indci>endence. 
Before passing to the great French Revolutionary wars, 
from which a fresh period in the history of the army may 
be dated, it will be well to review the general condition of 
the army in the century preceding. 

Regiments were raised almost as in the days of the 
Edwards. The Crown contracted with a distinguished 
soldier, or gentleman of high position, who undertook to 
raise the men, receiving a certain sum as lK)unty-money f(jr 
each recruit. In some cases, in lieu of money, the con- 
tractor received the nomination of all or some of tlie officers, 
and recouped himself by selling the commissions. This 
system — termed raising men for rank — was retained till 
very recently, and originally helped to create the ** purchase 
system ” of promotion. For the maintenance of the regi- 
ment the colonel received an annual sum sufficient to 
cover the pay of the men, and the expen.ses of clothing 
and of recruiting. The colonel was given a “beating 
order,” without which no enlistment was legal ; and was 
re8j)onsible for maintaining his regiment at full strength. 
“Muster masters” were appointed to muster the regi- 
ments, and to see that the men for whom pay was drawn 
were really effective. Sometimes, when casualties were 
numerous, the allowance was insufficient to meet the cost 
of recruiting, and special grants were made. In war time 
the ranks were also filled by released debtors, jiardoned 
criminals, and impressed paupers and vagrants. Where 
the men were raised by voluntary enlistment, the jieriod of 
service was a matter of contract between the colonel and 
the soldier, and the engagement was usually for life ; but 
exceptional levies were enlisted for the duration of the war, 
or for periods of three or five years. The army was officered 
entirely from the upp^ rank^ the low rate of pay and the 
purchaM system combining to exclude all but men of 
independent incomes. Appointments (except when in the 
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gift of ihe colonel), were made by the King at home, and 
by the Gommander-in-Ghief abro^ ; even in Ireland the 
power of appointment rested with the local commander of 
the forces until the Union. The soldier was clothed by 
his colonel, the charge being defrayed from the “stock 
fund.” The army lived in barracks, camps, or billets. The 
barrack accommodation in Great Britain at the beginning 
of the century only sufficed for 5000 men ; and though it 
had gradually risen to 20,000 in 1792, a large j)art of the 
army was constantly in camps and billets — the latter causing 
endless complaints and difficulties. The drill of the army 
was mainly borrowed from that of Frederick, but the 
American war had trained many regiments to skirmishing. 

The administration was generally corrupt and defective, and 
the character of the army stood very low when England 
emliarkod on her long war with lYance. 

Her first efforts in this war did not tend to raise it 
After a campaign, fought with great gallantry but not much 
skill, the English army under the Duke of York was driven 
out of Holland, and that country annexed to France. But 
the ai)pointmcnt of the Duke of ^'ork to the post of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army was the commencement of 
a better era. He did much to inij>rove its organisation, 
disci] )lino, and training, and was ably seconded by com- 
manders of distinguished ability. 1 1 nder Abercromby in 
Egypt, under Stewart at Maida, and undtir Wellesley and 
Lake in India, the British armies again attached victory to 
their standards, and made themselves feared and respected. 

The energy and unbending resolution of I’itt seemed to 
communicate itself to the nation, and the threatened 
invasion of England excited her martial spirit to the highest 
pitch. Finally, licr military glory was raised by the series 
of successful campaigns in the I’cninsula, until it culmin- 
ated in the great victory of Waterloo ; and the army 
emerged from the war with the most solidly founded re- 
putation of any in Euroi>c.^ 

The events of this j)criod belong to the history of 
England, and fall outside the i)rovinco of an article dealing 
only with the anny. The great augmentations required 
during the war were effe(!ted jiartly by raising addi- 
tional regiments, but principally by increasing the number 
of battalions, some r(*.giincnts being given as many as four. 

On the conclusion of peace these battalions were reduced, 
but the regiments were retained, and the army wns per- 
manently increased from about 20,000, thtj usual peace 
establishment l)efore the war, to an average of 80,000. 

The Duke of York, on first appointment to the command, 
had introduced a uniform drill throughout the army, which 
was further modified according to Dundas’s system in 1800 ; 
and, under the direction of Sir John Moore and others, a 
high perfection of drill was attained. At tlio iKjginningof 
the war, the infantry, like that of the (Continental i»owere, 
was formed in three ranks ; but a two-rank formation had 
been introduced in America and in India, and gradually 
became general, and in 1809 was finally ai)])roved. 

In the Peninsula the army was permanently organised Recent 
in divisions, usually consisting of two brigades of three or®^*®*®** 
b)ur battalions each, and one or two batteries of artillery. 

The Duke of Wellington had also brought the commissariat 
and the army transport to a high pitch of jierfection, but 
in the long peace which followed these establishments were 
retluced or broken up. The iieriod which elajised between 
W^aterloo and the Crimean war is marked by a n umber of 
Indian and colonial w'ars, but by no organic changes in the 
army, with j>erliap8 the single excej)tion of the Enlist?nent 
Act of 1847, by which short service,— -i.c., an original 


J ** Poss^dant les ftouvenirs do gloirc et de nucce« Ith plus /jolides, 
sans contredit, partnl touted leg armeeg europeenneg.’' — (Z 
Anghiite^ by the Baron de Grancey, Paris, 1873.) 
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enlistment for 10 or 12 years, with power to re-engage to 
complete 21,— was substituted for the life enlistments 
hitherto in force. The army went to sleep on the laurels and 
recollections of the Peninsula. The Duke of Wellington, 
for many years Oommander-in-Chief, was too anxious to 
hide it away in the colonies, and to save it from further 
reductions or utter extinction, to attempt any great adminis- 
trative reforms. The force which was sent to Turkey in 
1854 was an agglomeration of battalions, individually 
perhaps the finest the world had ever seen, but unused to 
work together, without trained staff, administrative depart- 
ments, or army organisation of any kind. They fought 
with distinguislied gallantry at the Alma and at Inkerman, 
but succumbt'd under the har(lshi])s, the privations, and the 
sickness of the winter before Sebastopol — a sacrifice to 
maladministration. The lesson was dearly bought, but was 
not thrown away. From that time successive War Ministers 
and Cominauders-in-C^hief have laboured peraeveringly at 
the difficult task of army organisation and administration. 
Foremost in the work was Lord Herbert, the soldiers^ friend, 
who fell a sacrifice to liia labours, but not before he had 
done much for the army. The whole system of administra- 
tion was revised. In 1854 it was inconceivably compli- 
cated and cumbersome. The “ Secretary of State for War 
and Colonies,” sitting at the Colonial Office, hod a general 
but vague control, practically limited to times of war. The 
“Secretary at War” was the parliamentary rejiresentative of 
the army, and exercised a certain financial control, not 
extending, liowever, to tlie ordnance corps. The CWi- 
monder-in-Chief w^as responaiblo to the sovereign alone in 
all matters connected with the discipline, command, or 
patronage of the army, but to the Secretary at War in 
financial matters. The Master- General and Board of 
Ordnance were resjionsiblo for the supply of material on 
requisition, but were otherwise independent, and hod the 
artillery and engineers under them. The Commissariat 
Department had its headquarters at the Treasury ; and the 
militia until 1852 were under the Home Secretary. A 
number of minor subdepartments, more or less independent, 
also existed, causing endless confusion, correspondence, and 
frequent collision. In 1854 the business of the colonies 
was separated from that of war, and the then Secretary of 
State, the Duke of Newcastle, assumed control over all the 
other administrative officers. In the following year the 
Secretary of State was ai)pointed Secretary at War also, 
and the duties of the two offices amalgamated. The same 
year the Commissariat Office was transferred to the War 
De|)artmcut, and the Board of Ordnance abolished, its 
functions being divided between the Comraander-in-Chief 
and the Secretary of State. The minor departments were 
gradually absorbkl, and the whole administration divided 
under tm great chiefs, sitting at the War Office and Horse 
Guards rcsj>cctivcly. Finally, in 1870 these two were 
welded into one, and the War Office as now existing was 
constituted. 

Corresponding improvements were effected in every 
branch. The system of clothing the soldiers was altered, 
the contracts being taken from the colonels of regiments, 
who received a money allowance instead, and the clothing 
supplied from Government manufactories. The pay, food, 
and general condition of the soldier were improved ; 
reading and recreation rooms, libraries, gymnasiunis, and 
facility for games of all kinds being provided. Special 
attentiuo was directed to sanittiry matters : large Wracks 
were buu\on improved principles ; more space allotted to 
the men ; v^tilation and drainage improvi^, and the rate 
of mortality Txreatly reduced. A large permanent camp 
was formed af^ldershot, where considerable forces were 
collected and ma)l^uvred together. Various educational 
establishments wemppened, a staff college established for 


the instmctioii of officers widutsg to qualify for' the ctafl^ 
axid rogimental schools improved. 

The Indian mutiny of 1857, followed by the transferaoce 
of the government of India from the l^ds of the Bast 
India Company to those of the Queen’s ministers, led to 
important Changes. The East India Company’s white 
troops were amalgamated with the Queen’s army, and 
reorganised — a difficult task, and one which cannot yet be 
said to be completed. 

Among recent alterations may be mentioned the localisa- 
tion of the army, commenced in 1872, but which cannot 
produce its full effects for many years to come ; the trans- 
ference of certain powers over the militia from the lords- 
lieutenant to the Crown, in 1871, and the placing the 
militia and volunteer forces directly under the generals 
commanding districts ; the abolition of purchase, in 1871 ; 
the introduction of short service (6 years in the ranks) by 
the Army Enlistment Act of 1870 ; the institution of 
annual autumnal manoeuvres, at which considerable forces 
are collected and manoeuvred against one another over 
extensive tracts of country ; the formation of the Control 
Department, &c, ; but these will be dealt with at length in 
the following ]>ages. 

BniTisH Army as it ]s. 

The supreme command of all the military forces of theAdm 
nation is vested in the Crown, but can only be exercised 
through an intermediate and responsible agent. The entire ‘ ® * 
administration, therefore, of the regular army and reserve 
or auxiliary forces is under the control and responsibility 
of the Secretary of State for IFar, who is assisted by two 
under-secretaries, the Parliamentary md Permanent T'^nder- 
Secretaries of State. The actual army administration is 
divided among three great officers, — the Officer Com- 
manding in (^hief, the Surveyor-General of Ordnance, and 
the Financial Secretary. These officers are at the head 
respectively of the three great departments of the War 
Office, viz., the Military Department, the Control Depart- 
ment, and the Financial Department; their duties are 
defined by orders of Council of the 4th and 23d June 1870, 

The Officer CommaTuUng in Chief is charged with “the 
discipline and distribution of the army, and of the reserve 
forces of the United Kingdom when emlDodied or called out 
for actual military service; the military education and 
training of the officers, non-commissioned officers, and men 
of the army, and of the reserve forces when assembled for 
training, exorcise, inspection, or voluntary military duty ; 
enlisting men for and discharging men from the army and 
army reserves; the collection and record of strategical 
information, including topography, in relation to the military 
circumstances of this and other countries ; the selection of 
fit and proper persons to be recommended to Her Majesty 
for appointment to commissions in the army, for promotion 
for staff and other military ap{K)intments, and for military 
honours and rewards.’* The Surveyor-General of the Ord- 
nufu^e is charged with “ providing, holding, and issuing to 
all branches of the array and reserve forces, food, forage, 
fuel, light, clothing, arms, accoutrements, munitions of war, 
and all other stores necessary for the efficient performance 
of tlioir duties by such forces, of j>roper quality and pattern, 
and in proj)er quantities, according to the regulations 
governing the provision, custody, and issue of such supplies; 
exercising a strict control over the expenditure of such 
supplies, and seeing that they are properly accounted for 
by the several officers and others who may be charged with 
their custody, issue, and use ; the custody of all buildings 
in which troops are quartered, and allotting quarters ; pro- 
viding transport for troops, and directing land and inland 
water transport; preparing the estimates for the above 
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vod cftHAag the expenditure for them to be duly 
end ouefnlly e x aimne d.** The FinandcU Seereiary is 
ohai|^ ‘witii ^^preparing the annual estimate for the pay 
of the army and reserve forces; collecting and incorporating 
into a general estimate for army services the estimates of 
the other departments of the War Office, and financially 
reviewing the expenditure proposed in such estimates; 
submitting for the instructions of the Secrotor}’ of State 
for War any proposed redistribution of the sums allotted 
to the different subdivisions of the votes for army services; 
finally, allowing all cash expenditure, and recording the 
same under its proper head of service in the annual account 
for Parliament ; issuing all warrants for the payment of 
moneys, making all imprests to accountants and others, and 
seeing that accounts are duly rendered for the same; advis- 
ing the Secretary of State on all questions of j)ay, retired 
j)ay, and pensions for the army and reserve forces.” Any 
or all of the above-mentioned great officers may be in 
Parliament; and the Surveyor-C^ueral of Ordnance and 
Financial Secretary have usually scats in the Lower House. 
Military The Officer Commanding in Chief is nominated by a 
depart- letter of service, and holds bis ai)i)ointmcnt during Her 
Majesty’s pleasure, differing in this resj>ect from the 
Surveyor-Ceneral and Financial Secretary, *who are aj)- 
point^ by the Secn^tary of State, and removable at his 
pleasure. The appointment is therefore not a j)olitical one, 
and has been held by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge since 
1856. He is assisted in bis duties, and his orders are con- 
veyed and executed through the agency of the General 
of the army, comprising the Headquarter Staff of the Mili- 
tary Dejiartment at the War Office, and the general officers 
holding commands at homo or abroad, with their subordinate 
staffs. The Headquarter Staff is subdivided into the Ad- 
Jutant‘General^8 Dejmrtmont, under the Adjutant-General to 
the Forces, a general officer of high standing, who is named 
directly by the sovereign, and is the chief staff officer of 
the Cominander-in-Chief, and the channel through wliich 
all communications connected with the (lersonuel, military 
oiierations, duties, discipline, and general efficiency of the 
arniyiiass; the Qmrterrtiaster-Generars DeiJartmeiit,^ under 
the Quartermaster-General to the Forces, — a general officer 
of subordinate rank to the Adjutant- General, but also 
appointed by the sovereign — whose duties embrace the 
movement and quartering of troops, roster of regiments for 
foreign service, and military questions connected with 
barracks ; the Military Secretary's Department, under the 
military secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, who is the 
channel of correspondence on all matters connected with 
the appointment, promotion, exchange, and retirement of 
officers, and honours and rewards ; the Intelligence Depart- 
menty including the Toi>ogTaphical Dejiartment, under a 
Deputy-Adjutant-General, charged with the collection and 
registeri^'g of all strategical, statistical, and topogra])hical 
information, whether relating to the British Empire or to 
foreign countries and armies ; the Recruiting Departmenty 
under an Inspector-General of Recruiting, charged with the 
supervision of the recruiting throughout the kingdom; 
the Auxiliary Forces Departnienty under an Inspector 
General of Reserve and Auxiliary Forres, embracing all 
questions connected with the militia, yeomaniy, volunteers, 
and army reserves ; and the Milita/ry Education DtparU 
ifunty under the Director-General of Military Education, 
char^ with the instruction and examination of officers, 
and matters connected with military colleges and regimental 
or garrison schools and libraries. The artillery and en- 
gineers have a distinct headquarter staff^ subordinate, how- 
ever, to the Adjutant-General. 

The Surveyor-General of the Ordnance is appointed by 

^ The iidjataot- sad Quartermister-Geiienl't DepsrtmeotB have 
been leeently amiigamated, bat the aohdivieum of datiei etUl lemaifii. 
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the Secretary for War, and re^tovaUe at his pleasure; theOxdiuaoe 
appointment is therefore a p^tieal one, and usually con-<»r Ooatro! 
nected with a seat in Pbrliiment. His subordinates and 
assistants in the performance of his duties are the staff of 
the Ordnance Department at the War Office, and the officers 
of the Control Department at the various military stations 
at home and abroad The Ordnance Department is divided 
into the Supply and Transput Division, under a Director of 
Supplies and Trans|x)rt, whoseduties embrace questions con- 
nected with transport, food, forage, fuel and light, barracks, 
billots, and lodging ; the Artillery and Stores Division, under 
a Director of Artillery and Stores, whose duties embrace all 
questions connected with the manufacture, maintenance, 
and supply of warlike stores of all kiuds, and store and 
clothing accounts ; the Contracts Division, under a Director 
of Contracts, who makes all necessary contracts at home, 
and examines those entered into abroad ; and the Clothing 
Division, under the Director of Clothing, who has charge 
of the manufacture and sup])ly of clothing for the army. 

The Financial Secretary is appointed by the Secretary Flaanot 
for War, and removable at liis pleasure ; the appointment, D«ptrt- 
like that of the Surveyor-Gcneml, is therefore a j>olitical 
one, and usually connected with a seat in rarliamont. He 
is assisted by an Accountant-General and large staff of 
clerks in his department of the War Office, but has no staff 
or subordinates outside its walls. 

The number of men to be maintained and the amount of Estimstoi. 
money to be expended are determinod by an annual vote 
of Parliament, based on tbe estimates laid before the House 
by the Minister of War. The minister, with the advice of 
the Officer Commanding in Chief, decides on the number 
of men that Parliament shall be asked to provide for the 
ensuing year, and the estimates are framed accordingly. 

To obtain the greatest possible accuracy, every subordinate 
de|)artment at borne and abroad is called uj)on for a detailed 
statement of probable expenditure. These are examined 
and amended by the hea<ls of the several dejiartments and 
divisions at the War Office, and passed on to the Finance 
Department, w here they are collected and incor])orated into 
a general estimate, which is submitted to the Secretary of 
State, with the remarks of the Financial Secretary ; and 
being revised and iinally ajiproved of, is submitted to the 
Treasury and included in the annual budget of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exche(iuer. The Treasury may, however, re- 
duce any item that appears excessive. When the amount has 
been voted by Parliament, the Treasury authorises the Pay 
master-General to honour the orders of the War Office to 
the extent of the vote. At home the necessary funds are 
obtained by warrants issued by the Accountant-General, 
under authority of the Financial Secretary, and paid by 
the Paymaster-General by means of orders upon the Bank 
of England ; abroad they are obtained ]>artly by remittances 
of .specie, but principally by the negotiation of bills of 
exchange drawn uj)ori the Lords of the Treasury by the 
local Control officers, acting in this respect on behalf of 
the Treasury. The army estimates, os laid before Parlia- 
ment, are divided under a certain number of votes, 
and these again into sub-heads and items; and no 
money granted under one vote can be applied to a 
service included under another vote without the sanction 
of the Treasury. Within the limits of the vote, however, 
the War Office has the power of redistributing the sums 
allotted. 

The following abstract of the army estimates for 1873-4 
(which does not include, however, the cost of that part of 
the army which is serving in India), will indicate the 
classification under heads and votes, and the amounts 
allotted; and although these vary slightly from year to 
year, the general distribution of expeudituie remains 
tolerably uniform : — 



Enlist- 
meut of 
•oldiers. 
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1. EegvXar Forces. 

VonN. 

1. Staff and Regimental Pay and Allowances £5,072,500 

2| S| 4, Divine Service, Law, and Medical Service 321,200 


£5,893,700 

2. Auxiliary arul Jlcserve Forces. 

5, 6. Militia and Yeomanry £894,300 

7, 8. VoluntoorB—Army llfsorve 553,500 


£1,447,800 

3. (!o}Urol Fdahliskmcnts and Idervkes. 

9. Control EstublishuicntH, Wages, Ac £389,000 

10. Provisions, Forage, Fuel, Transport, Ac 1,980,700 

11. Clothing Kstablishnients and Services 743,100 

12. Su]»ply and Manufacture of Warlike Stores, 1,070,000 

£4,182,800 

4. Wu7'kH ami Jiuildimjs. 

13. Works, Huildings, and Repairs £778,000 


5. Various Servim. 

14, 15, 16. Administration, Education, and Miscellaneous, £363, 700 


6. JVun-cffacHvc Services. 

17, 18. Pay of Cenerul Ollicers, and Jtewards £115,400 

19. Retired Oflicers— Full and Half Pay 527,900 

20. Widows’ PensioriH, Ac 147,300 

21, 22, 28. In and Out IViisions, and ditto for Wounds, 1,267,500 

24, 25. Superannuation Allowances 192,300 

£2,250,400 

Total Elfective and Non-Eflcctive Services £14,416,400 


The whole of the military forces of Plnglaiicl are raised 
by voluntary enlistment. Htuiruiting for the army is carried 
on partly by means of tbo large staff of non-commissioiu‘d 
officers attached to the brigadt^ dcjuMs, partly by means of 
pensioners receiving a special rate of j)ay while so employed, 
and partly by sergeants or jiarties sent out by regiments 
and corps for the j)ur}»osc- - the whole being under the 
superintendence of tlie colonel commanding the brigade 
district Infantry regiments of the line recruit as far as 
possible within the districts to which they are attached ; 
but the cavalry, artillery, engineers, guards, and rifles recruit 
throughout the country generally. Enlistment in the army 
is regulated by the annual Mutiny Act and the Army 
Enlistment Act ; the former legalises tlie maintenance of 
an army, and lays down the number of men and manner 
of enlisting them ; the latter fixes the period and conditions 
of service. Hy the Enlistment Act of 1 870 men are enlisted 
for a first period of twelve years, which may bo spent either 
entirely in the army, or partly in the army and partly in 
the reserve, as may from time to time be fixed by the 
Secretary of State for M^ar. At })resent “short service is 
fixed at six years in the army and six in the reserve for 
infantry, and eight years in the army and four in the 
reserve for the other branches. The Household cavalry, 
and a certain ])roportion in the other branches, are enlisted 
for “long service,” /.c., twelve years in the ranks. 

On the c()ini)letioii of twelve years^ army service, soldiers 
may be alk>wed to re-engage for nine years, making a U>tal 
of twoiity-ono, at the end of which they are entitled to 
discharge with a ))ension. Tho.so wlio are passed into the 
anny reserxe remain liable for the rest of their twelve 
years* engagement to be recalled into the mnks in cose of 
war or national emergency, and to bo called out for eight 
days* training in each year ; but otherwise resiune theii* 
positions as citizens, and are free to follow their callings, 

A recruit for tlie army must he between 18 and 25 years 
of age, unmarried, free from physical infirmities, and of 
such height and cl^t measurement as may be laid down ' 
from time to tim^ The standard has frequently varied, ' 
having been used means of regulating the supply 
of recruits, but stooAin 1873 at a minimum of 5 feet i 
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6 inches for the infan^, 5 feet 6 inches for light cavalry 
and engineers, 5 feet 7 inches for gunners, and 5 feet 8 indies 
for heavy cavalry ; the minimum chest measurement being 
33 inches. For rifle regiments and for artillery drivers the 
standard is reduced to 5 feet 4^ inches, but increased chest 
measurement is required. Exceptions are also made in 
favour of artificers and others. When a recruit presents 
himself for enlistment he is asked certain questions as to 
age, and whether he has served before ; if the answers are 
satisfactory, and he is otherwise suitable, he is given a 
shilling as enlistment money, and served with a notice 
warning him to attend before a magistrate for attestation. 
Within not less than twenty-four, and not more than ninety- 
six hours he is brought before the magistrate. If he then 
dissents from his enlistment, he may bo discharged on 
payment of 20s. “smart money;** if he still wishes to 
enlist, he makes a declaration contained in the attestor 
tion pa])er as to his ago, place of birth, trade, &c.; signs 
the attestation, and takes the oath of allegiance; and 
is thenceforth legally a soldier. No recruit, however, is 
finally accepted until he has been examined by a medical 
officer, and apjiroved by an officer of rank detailed for the 
purpose. Formerly, recruiting was carried on largely at 
public-houses kei>t for the jiurpose ; young men were 
entrapped by lying placards or by the misrepresentations 
of recruiting agents, and often enlisted whilst drunk, and 
tlien sent under escort to tlieir regiments. Kecently great 
iinjirovements have been made in the recruiting service : 
the bounties formerly offered, and varying from £1 to £10, 
according to the demand for recruits, have been abolished, 
exaggerated placards forbidden, tlie recruiting taken away 
as much os possible from the public-houses, and the young 
soldier sent by himself to join his regiment. Under the 
system of long service the annual number of recruits 
required to keei) up the army was from 8 to 10 per cent, 
of its strength, but in future tlie jiroportion will be largely 
incrciused. The average number actually raised annually 
was 16,000 in the Um years 1860-9, and 21,000 in the 
three years 1870-2 ; the largest number raised in any one 
year since the war being 28,000, in 1859. 

The rates of daily j)ay of the soldier and of the non- Pay. 
commissioned ranks are shown in the following table : — 


Hank. 

Iiifjuary. 

(-Cavalry. 

Artillery. 



^ rf. 

f, «/. 

s. d. 

A. <1. 

Private 

1 0 

1 2 

1 2i 

1 u 

Corpuial 

1 3 

1 6i 

2 1 

2 li 

Sergeant 

1 11 

2 3 

2 9 

2 

Colour-Sergeants A \ from 

2 5 

3 1 

3 8 

3 3^ 

StatT-Sergeants, j to 

3 3 

3 7 

4 2 

4 


The Household cavalry, horse artillery, and some ranks 
of the foot guards, receive a higher rate of pay, and the 
engineers usually earn working pay in addition. Every 
soldier further receives a free ration of bread and moat, 
valued at 6d. Taking into consideration the value of the 
ration, lodgings, clothing, fuel, and light, the pay and 
allowances of the infantiy private represent an average 
annual value of alxiut £38, and that of the cavalry private 
about £41, exclusive of any prospective advantages in the 
way of pension ; while the cor|>orals and sergeants range 
from £45 to £70. Comparing this with the anniid 
receipts of the average labourer, which range between 
£35 and £45 in different counties of England and Scotland, 
and are much lower in Ireland, and bearing in mind that 
the soldier as a rule is called on to do less work, it is evident 
that his position on the whole is not a disadvantageous one. 
In addition to the above, the soldi^may earn Id. a day 
good-conduct pay after 2 years* service*, ^ a day after 6 
years’, 3d. after 12 years*, and 4d. after 18 years’ service. 
The amount to whieffi the soldier is entitled is indicated by 
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^good-eonduot badges^ worn an the arm; but these, with 
the coiresponding pay, are liable to forfeiture for mis- 
conduct ^ 

«cb«ise A soldiert may claim his discharge at the expiration of 
hU first or second period of service ; or he may be dis- 
chaiged before the expiration of his service, either by 
sentence of court-martial or by order of the Commander- 
in-Chief for misconduct, or as an indulgence at his own 
request, or on reduction of the army, or ua an invalid, 
if found unfit for further service. A soldier discharged 
after 21 years^ service is entitled to a pension vaiy'ing from 
a minimum of 8d. a day for a private, to a maximum of 
2a 64 a day for a non-commissioned officer ; every good- 
conduct badge the soldier was in possession of, or would 
have been entitled to, at the time of discharge, adding a 
Id. a day to his pension. A soldier discharged on the 
completion of his first perisd (12 years), or discharged at 
any time for misconduct, receives no jamaion. If dis- 
charged as an invalid, on account of unfitness for service, 
he receives a temporary or jicnnanent pension, varying, 
according to the nature of the disability and the manner 
in which it arose, from a minimum of 6d. a day for a 
year, to the full pension given above. Pensions for wounds 
are given on a special scale, according to the nature of 
the w^ound, the maximum l)cing 2s. 6d. for a i)rivate and 
38. 6d. for a non-commissioned officer. Soldiers are also 
allowed to jmrcliase their discliarge as an indulgence, 
according to a fixed scale depending on length of service and 
character ; £35 in the artillery and engineers, and £20 in 
the infantry being the maximum rates. After from 12 to 
16 years’ service such discharge is granted free. 

ficers. There are ten ranks of combatant officers in the army, — 
viz., field-marshals, generals, lieutenant-generals, and major 
generals (classed as (jeiieral officers ) ; colonels, lieutenant- 
colonels, and majors (jidd officers ) ; captains, lieutenants, 
and 8ul>-licuteiiauts (regimental or company ofiicers). The 
classification and promotion of officers is comiilicated by 
the system of brevet or army rank, by uliich an officer may 
hold a higher rank in tluj army than he holds in his regi- 
ment. Brevet rank is usually given for distinguished 
service in the field, or for length of service : it begins with 
the rank of major, and may be said to cease with that of 
major-general, as in that grade and in those above it all 
rank is army rank. Ilelative rank and command within 
the regiment, regimental promotion and duties, and jmy, 
are determined by regimental rank ; but rank, command, 
and duties outside the regiment, and army promotion, are 
governed by army rank. Thus a regimental captain may 
receive the brevet of major for distinguished service ; ho 
is called captain and brevet major, retains his place among 
the captains of hLs regiment, and continues to perfonn a 
captain’s duties in his regiment ; but on any duties where 
the officers of several regiments are mixed he takes his 
place as major, and would command captains of his own 
regiment, though senior as such to himself. 

irclutfe Previous to Noveml)er 1871 first ai)pointments and 

Btem. regimental promotion in the cavalry and infantry were 
m^e under the purchase system. This system dates from 
the earliest days of the army, and arose ])artly from the mode 
in which regiments were originally raised Every regi- 
mental commission had a fix^ regulation price, varying 
from £450, the price of an ensigney in an infantry regiment, 
to £7250, that of a lieutenant-colonelcy of Life (ruurds; 
in addition to which an over-regulation price, wdich sonic*- 
times even exceeded the regulation price, had sprung up, 
and become established by custom, though contrary to law. 
An officer on retiring received the regi^tion price of his 
oommiBBion from Government, and the over-regulation from 
the officer who succeeded him ; and the step went to the 
senior qualified officer of the lower grade in the regiment 


who was able and willing to purchase it. An officer who 
could not aflbrd to purchase rose with the others till he 
became senior of his rank, and there remained till a death 
vacancy or other “ non-purchase step ” gave him his promo- 
tion. Practically, however, the iqjury inflicted was less 
than at first sight appears, as the purchase system stimulated 
a rapid flow of promotion, by which the non-pui*chase officer 
profited also, and if he lost a year or two in promotion, he 
saved several thousand iKmnds. First appointments were 
given to gentlemen whose names were on the Commander- 
in-Chief’s list, and to cadets from the Military College at 
Sandhurst, on passing the reejuired examinations and pay- 
ing the price of the commission ; a certain number of com- 
missions without purchase being given to those who passed 
high examinations at Sandhurst, and to young men whose 
fathers’ services gave them special claims. 

Purchase w’as abolished by warrant of 20th July 1871, 
Parliament voting the money to compensate the officers then 
holding saleable commissions, and a system of promotion 
by “seniority temi>ert‘d by selection” was substituted by 
the present regulations. 

First commissions us snb lieutenants are now given toFintap* 
successful candidates at un o])en com})ctitivo examination, 
to non-commiHsioned ofHeers spocially recommended, 
university students who have ]»assi‘(l (‘crtain examinations, 
and to “Queen’s” and “Indian cadets,” and pages of 
honour. A certain number of first commisHioiiH us lieu- 
tenants are also giseii to liiuitenaiits of militia regi- 
ments. The limits of ago for candidates by competition 
are from 17 to 20; but this is extended to 22 in the 
case of university stiuh^nts and militia lieubmnts, and 
30 in the case of non-commissioned otliccrs. The great 
majority of first apfKiintmcnts are given by open com- 
]»etition, examinations for the purpose being held periodi- 
cally under the (’ivil Service (Commissioners. The suc- 
cessful candidates receive coininissions os sub lieutenants, 
and are sent to the Military College at Sandhurst (or to 
their regiments, if in India) for a course of instruction ; 
and after passing the recjuired examination in military 
subjects at the conclusion of the course, and serving a 
certain time with their regiments, arc eligible for promo- 
tion to the rank of lieutenant. A lieutenant is eligible ^mnotka. 
for promotion t(j captain after two years’ service, but the 
actual time is usually much longer -from eight to eleven 
years; to qualify, he must ))ass an examination m regimental 
duties, drill, ikc., and also a s|)ecial army examination 
in military law, tactics, field sketching, and field forti- 
fication. Promotion to the rank of captain is usually 
by regimental seniority ; the senior (pialified subaltern in 
the regiment succeeding to a vacancy among the captains. 

A captain may ])ecomo reytnmUa! major by succession to a 
vacancy in his own regiment, or by being promoted to a 
majority in another regiment, or on half-jiay ; and brevet 
major by promotion for distinguished service, or by seniority 
in the array. Before promotion to a regimental majority 
a captain must ]»ass a jiractical examination in subjects 
connected with the command of a regiment or of a small 
mixed force in the field. The appointment ^ major to a 
regiment is made for five years only, but is renewable. A 
major may Ixjcome reyimrnfat licutenant«)lonel by a[)point- 
nieiit to the coramaud of a regiment, or to an unattached 
lieuteuantrcolonelcy ; and liy brevet for distinguished service, 
or by seniority in the army. Certain staff appointments 
also carry with them the rank of lieutenant-colonel cka 
appointment, or on completion of five years’ service in tlieli||« * 
llegimeiital promotion ceases with the rank of lieutenautt ' 
colonel. A\’hen a vacancy arises in a regiment by death or 
by the promotion of an officer to another regiment, the step 
goes in the regiment ; if it arises otherwise, it is filled up 
as seems best to the S^retary of State and the Commander- 
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ii^hiefy^regimentai conaiderfttionB, however, receiving 
full consideration. A lieutenant-colonel becomes colonel 
by by promotion for distinguished service, on appoint- 
ment as aide-de-camp to the Queen, after five years’ service 
in the command of a regiment, or an equivalent staff 
appointment, or eight years under certain conditions. 

The promotion of general officers is hy seniority, regu- 
lated by a fixed estaliliHliinent, the numbers of which in 
1870 were 7J gcneials, 115 lieutenant-generals, and 188 
m^or-generals ^ JVoniotioiis may, however, be made in- 
dependently of the establishment for distinguished service. 
Field-niiiishals are appointed at the will of the sovereign, 
and without reference to seniority. 

AH promotions are made u])on the recommendation of 
the Commandcr-in Ohiof, 's\ith the approval of the Secretary 
of State for War. 

Artillery The Artillery and Engineers have always been on a 

^"1 different looting from the rest of the army. First appoint- 
monts to these services are made through the lloyol Military 
Academy, entrance to which is by open competitive examina- 
tion. Alter a course of instruction in professional subjects, 
occupying three years, cadets are examined and finally 
classed, and receive commissions in tlie engineers and 
artillery according to their standing on the list. Those 
selected for the engineers are required to go through a 
further course of instruction at Chatham for two years 
before their commissions are confirmed, llegimontal jiro- 
motion in the two services is governed purely by seniority, 
and a separate establishment of general officers is main- 
tained for them ; in brevet promotion they are on the 
same footing as officers of the other branches. 

Psy. The rates of pay of the Bo^oral ranks are shown in 

the following table : — 
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0 0 10 
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0 8 0 

0 & 6 

0 0 8 

0 8 0 

0 5 7 
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ing from OovenunoQt the valae» over-^l^gnktioii ai ireS eeBiU] 
regulation, of the commission whidi they held the ditejy 
of the abolition of purchase. Within certain limite ufioenK^ 
are allowed to retire on the full pay of their rank after thirty 
years’ service, — the full pay of a lieutenant-odonel being 
reckoned at 20s. a day ; and all officers have an unqualified 
right to retire on half-pay after twenty-five years’ service. 

The rates of half-pay amount usually to about three-fifths of 
the full pay of the corresponding ranks. Pensions are 
granted to officers who have received wounds in action equi- 
valent to the loss of a limb, at the rate of J04OO a year to a 
lieutenant-general, £300 to a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, 
£200 to a major, £100 to a captain, and £70 to a 
lieutenant. Such pensions continue as long as the effects 
of the wound continue, and are held in addition to any 
pay or retiring allowances the officer is in receipt of. 
Gratuities, varying from three to twelve months’ pay of 
the rank, are granted to officers who have received less 
serious wounds. 

Pensions arc granted to the widows of officers killed in 
action, or dying of diseases contracted in the field, at rates 
varying from £60 (lieutenant’s widow) to £200 (widow of 
colonel or lieutenant-colonel) in the former case, and £50 
to £150 in the latter; and “compassionate allowances” 
are granted, at rates varying, according to rank of deceased 
officer and other circumstances, from £6 to £40 annually 
for each child. Such compassionate allowances, however, 
are not granted exr*ept in cases where it is shown that 
the means of the family are so limited that they actually 
require such assistance; and widows’ pensions generally 
cannot bo claimed as a right, and are not grant^ where 
the widow is left in affluence, or where the Secretary of 
State sees reason to withhold them on account of miscon- 
duct or other causes. A reduced rate of pension and com- 
passionate allowances, ranging from £40 to £120 for the 
widow, and £5 to £20 for each child, is granted where the 
officer died under circumstances which do not entitle his 
family to the higher rates ; but in such case the aggregate 
amount must not exceed the half-pay of the rank held by 
him at the time of his death. When an officer holding a 
saleable commission is killed in action, or dies within six 
months of wounds received, his family receive the value of 
such commission. 

Stra^gthy Composition, and Distribution of tdie Military 
Forces of the Empire (1873). 


Officers of the horse artillery receive a higlier rate of jiay, 
slightly in excess of that of the oorresjionding ranks in the 
cavalry. Officers in the engineers, doing duty as such, 
receive extra pay, usually amounting to one-half of their 
ordinary pay if serving at home, or eciuivalent to it if 
serving abroad or in the London district. Lieutenant- 
colonels ot regiments, and other officers holding commands 
of wings, batteries, or depots, receive “ command pay ” of 
from Ss. to Is. Gd. daily. Cajitains holding higher rank 
by brevet recoivcj 2s. u day additional ; and lieutenants, 
after seven years’ ser\ico, Is. a day. Officers holding staff 
appointments recene the i>ay of such appointments in 
addition to their regimental jiay or half-pay. 

Officers holding ceitain ajqKiintmcnts are “seconded” — 
that is, their place in the regiment is filled up, and they 
become supernumerary, their names being shorn in italics 
in the Army List; but they still belong to the regiment, 
and rise in it in due course. 

Officers who entered the purchase corps linder the old 
system can retire by the sale of their commissions, receiv- 

^ The guards aad line, artillery, engineern, and luarinee, have each 
their eepaiate list. The total establiahment will be iuoreased by pro- 
motions Oroxn the Indian staff corps. 

* In ffitnre to be only £1000. 


A. Regular Armif^-Rntish TnH)ps. 


IVHunption of Force 

Officer. 

Non-Com 

and JSen 

Troop 

nomes. 

Quns. 

Combalanta, 

General Staff 

Gavalry, 81 Regiments. 

Artillery, 80 fingados.. 
Engineers, 40 Companies, 8 ) 
Tn) 0 |». t 

Infantry, 148 Battalions, 701 
Brigade De^iOta.. / 

77 

$84 

1416 

798 

5298 

16,889 

33,366 

4,856 

120,169 

11,. 586 
13,350 

422 

67« 

JTotal Combatants 

8468 

j 174,780 

25,856 

674 

Non CombaiatUs 

Control Department and Army ( | 
8«rvioe Cor|« . \ 

MetKoal Department and Army | i 
Hospital Corps.. ) 

Chaplains* Deiiartnient. 
Miawlaneoos. . 

512 

1021 

1 78 

1 93 

3,006 

1,324 

[ liC 

1,087 

... 

Total Non-Combatants . 

1704 

4,876 

i 

1,087 

... 


21,470 in the colonies, and 105,484 at home. 
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B, Bjmrve and Auxiliary Forces. 

Ist Glass Army lUserve 

2d ,, „ 

Militia Artillery 

,, Infantry 

Yeomanry Cavalry 

V olunteers — A rtil lery 

,, Infantry, Mounted Rifles, Ac 


All Ranks. 

7,993 
. 23,804 

. 15,786 

, 123,283 
15,086 
80,750 
130,000 


Total Reserve and Auxiliary Forces 846,651 


The addition to this of the regular army at home, 105,434, 
gives as the total of forces, active and reserve, within the United 
Kingdom, 452,085. 


C. Indian and Colonial Trooj)s. 



M<*n. 

IldrMflK. 

(jUIIH 

Indian Aativc Army. I 

Infantry, 130 battalions 

101,134 



' Cavalry, 37 Rc^giments 

18,575 

13,587 


! Artillery, 6 batteries ! 

806 

623 

30 

Kngiui'ers and iMiscellancoiis | 

4, 3.^5 



Total Indian Army I 

124,900 

14,210 

36 

West Iiuliun Regiments (:')... . . .. 

1,822 



R<»val Malta Feneihles 

373 



La.scar^, lloug-Koiig and Ceylon 

264 



Total Indian and Colonial Troops.. 

127,440 

14,210 

36 

]). Colonial Militia^ I'olunteers^ and Iteservt 

Mfu. 1 

: Forces. 

IleriieH. ^ 


North American Confederation ' 

r.2,414 

2081 

4.8 

West Indies ' 

3,0,52 

610 

24 

African (mlonios 

4,313 

1143 

10 

Pos.seHHion.s in Asia 

2,J16 

120 

6 

Australian Colonies .. 

19,055 

1703 

43 

Total 

81,SS0 

5657 

140 


NoU ’. — The furuihhe<l hy Native Indian States innler 

our j*rotectiou are not included in the sunmiary of our Indian forces ; 
and the diseinlHidied or untrained militia of Canada, amounting to 
about 600,000 men, has not been taken into account in the aumiiuiry 
of ('olouial Reserve Fttrees. 


Staf. 

The HtafT of the British army may be classed under three 
principal heads — 

1. (Jeneral Officers, commanding divisions, districts, 

brigades, Ac. ; 

2. General Staff, including Adjutant-General and Quarter 

master-General’s Departments, brigade- majors, Ac. ; 

3. Personal Staff, consisting of military secretaries and 

aides-de-camp. 

Appointments to commands are made from the lists of 
superior officers of corresponding rank. Sometimes, how- 
ever, commands are given to officers of lower rank than that 
of the appointment, in which case they receive local and 
temporary rank. The command of brig^es is usually given 
to colonels, with temporary rank of brigadier-general. 

General officers are responsible for the discipline and 
efficiency of all the military forces within their commands. 
They are required to make annual insfiections of every 
regiment or coq^s, and report minutely on them for the 
information of the Commander-in-Chief. They are assisted 
in their duties, and their orders conveyed to the troops, by 
the officers of the staff Officers for the General Staff are 
selected exclusively from the regular army, and, except in 
cases of proved abilities in the held, must have passed 
through the Staff College. Admission to the Staff College is 
obtained by competitive examination, the number entering 
being limited to twenty annually. Candidates must have 
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served not loss than five years, and be reported to be 
thoroughly good regimental officers, qualified from general 
character, disposition, <fec., for employment on the staff, and 
physically fit for its active duties. Before being allowed 
to compete, they are reported upon by a board consisting 
of the commanding officer and two next seniors of their 
regiment and corps, and also by a general officer, to whose 
staff they have been attached for a month on trial. Oflicers 
of not le.ss than seven years’ service may i)rc8ent themselves 
at the final examination witliout having studied at the 
college ; but the same qualifications and certificates are 
required from them. After completing the course and 
passing the final examination, officers are attached during 
the following summer drill season either to the staff of a 
general officer, or to the other arms of the service. 

Officers appointed to the IWsomtl Staff aro not required 
to pass through the Staff College, but have to undergo a 
qualifying exarninat ion. 

Staff ap|»ointments are held for five years only, at the 
end of which time the ofiieer reverts to his regiment or to 
half-pay. Most of the lower appointments are held by regi- 
mental offic ers who are temporarily withdrawn from their 
regiments, but still borne on its establishment. Ko effective 
field officer of a regiment, however, can hold a staff appoint- 
ment, and no regiment of cavalry may have more than one 
captain and one subaltern, and no battalion of infantry 
more than two cajitains and two subalterns on the staff. 

The following table shows the jirincijial ranks and rates 
of pay of the staff of the army : - 

General (daily juiy) JCt* 13 9 

Lieutonant-Geucral ,, 3 1.5 10 

Major-General ... ,, 1 J7 11 

llrigadier-General .... ,, 18 6 

Colonel on the Stall’ ,, I 2 9 

Adjutanl- or (.,)UttrteriniiHler-(ienenil ,, 1 17 11 

I>H|»uty do. do ,, 0 19 0 

AflsiHUnt do, do ,, 0 14 3 

Deputy-AHMiMtant-, Adjutant- or Qiiurter- j 

rnaHter-Goneral, Rrif^ade-Mftj(»r, AHHiHtunt 1 ,, 0 9 6 

Military Secretary, or Aidc-do-eanip ) 

The Hea<l(iuarter Staff reeeivo a speeial higher rate of 
pay. These rates are in addition to the j»ay or half-pay of 
their regimental coinniLssions. Staff officers also receive 
an allowance for horHC.s, varying from two for tlie lowest 
rank.H to eight for a general. 

The staff are the assistants of the general in all his 
dutie.s, and the channels through which his orders are con- 
veyed to the troops. I’he duties of the officers of the 
A(ijutant-( leneral andQuartermaslcr-Gencrars Departirients 
and of military secretaries, eorresjxmd generally to those 
of the same dejmrtmonts at headcjuarters ; the Adjutant- 
General and his dejmties or assistants being charged with 
the Issue of all orders, and matters referring to drill, di.s- 
cipline, returns, duties, Ac;. ; the Quartermaster-General, or 
his subordinates, with matters connected with the movement 
and (juartering of troops, camps, military jiositions, recon- 
nai.Hsance.s, embarkations, and disembarkations, Ac. ; and 
the military secretaries with questions relating to jiromo- 
tions and appointments, miscellaneous confidential corre- 
sjHmdenee, and communications with the civil authorities. 

A brigade-major i>erfonn8 the duties of the Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-GeneraFs Departments within his brigade. 
The duties of an aide-de-camp are of a more personal nature. 
In the field he is emjjloyed to carry orders, Ac. ; in peace 
he attends his general at insjHxrtions and on all ])ublic 
occasions, and renders such services as his general re- 
quires of him. Officers of the General Staff, as a rule, 
are not under the rank of captains ; aides-de-camp are 
ap{K>inted without regard to rank, but no officer may hold 
a staff appointment till he has served three years with his 
I regiment or coq»8. Appointments to the General Staff are 

If 71 
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made by the Comtiiander-in-Chief by selection from the 
qualified officers ; appointments on Personal Staff are made 
on the recommendation of the general officer. The total 
numbers of officers emi»loyod on the staff of the army are 
241 in the United Kingdom and colonies (British establish- 
ment), and 278 in India (Indian establishment). About 
two-thirds of the staff on the British establishment belong 
to regiments, and are borne on their establishments, the 
remainder being officers on half-i)ay or unattached. In 
India the rules regarding staff aj)pointment8 vary a little, 
and most of the a})])ointments, with the excej)tion of the 
higher commands, are filled from a special ‘‘staff corps;** 
but some are also held by officers from the British regi- 
ments serving in India. 

Cavalry. 

The cavalry consists of 31 regiments : viz., 2 of Life 
Guards and 1 of Royal Horse Guards, forming together 
the “ Household Brigade ; ** 7 regiments of Dragoon Guards, 

3 of Dragoons, f) of Lancers, and 13 of Hussars. 

The Household Brigade form the body-guard of the sove- 
reign, furnishing the escorts on all state occasions. They 
are n^cruited regimentally, and take none but jiicked men, 
of good character, and over 5 feet 10 inches in height. 
They wear helmet, cuirass, and long jack-boots, and are 
armed with a breech-loading carbine and long straight 
sword, 40 inches in the blade. From the great size of the 
men, added to the weight of the cuirass, they ride very 
heavy — from 21 to 22 stone when equipped for service. 
They are quartered in or near London, and are only sent 
abroad in w'ar. 

The other regiments are classed as “heavy,** “medium,** 
and “ light.’* The dragoons are classed partly as heavy, and 
partly as medium ; the lancers as medium ; the hussars as 
light. The heavies recruit from men of 5 feet 8 inches to 
5 feet 1 1 inches in heiglit, and ride, in “ service marching 
order,** from 19 to 20 stone ; the mediums from men of 5 
feet 7 inches to 5 feet 9 inches, and ride from 18jto 19 
stone ; the liglits from men of f) feet C inches to f) feet 8 
inches, and ride from 17i to 18^ stone. The dragoon 
guards, dragoons, and hussars are armed wdth breech- 
loading carbines and sword. The lancers carry a bamboo 
lance (9 feet long), sw’ord, and pistol. The colour and 
facings of the uniform vary in different regiments, the 
dragoons mostly wearing red, w'hile the hussars and lancers 
wear blue. "i*he dragoons wear helmets, wdth the exception 
of the 2d Dragoons (the “ Scots Greys**), who w’oar bearskins; 
the lancers, the lancer square-topped cap ; and the hussars, 
a busby wdth jilume and bag. The Household Brigade are 
the only cuirassed regiments. 

A regiment of cavalry on war footing consists of 8 
troops, forming 4 squadrons in the field, and numbering 
1 lieutenant -colonel, 1 major, 8 captains, 12 lieutenants 
and sub -lieutenants, 5 regimental staff officers, 11 staff 
sergeants, 8 troop sergeant.s-major, 24 sergeant^ 32 cor- 
porals, 8 trumpeters, 20 farriers, shoeing smiths, and 
saddlers, and 304 }>rivato.s ; in all, 27 officers and 607 men, 
with 539 horses. Tlu‘y take with them in the field 2 forge- 
waggons, 1 small-arm ammunition-cart, and 7 baggage 
and store-waggons. The peace establishment is 29 officers, 
306 men, and 320 horses. Of the 28 regiments of the 
line, 9 are usually in India, and 1 9 at home. The prin- 
cipal cavalry stations in the United Kingdom ore Alder- 
shott, the Curragh (with Xew'b»idge), and Dublin ; at each 
of the two first there is a general commanding the cavalry, 
who also inspects all the cavalry regiments in that i^rtion 
of the kingdom. The depots of regiments serving abroad, 
and the riding estab]j|4»ment, are at Canterbury. Cavalry 
regiments are not connected with particular counties or 
district^ ihlt;^ruit throughout the kingdom. 
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The horses for the cavalry are mostly obtained by 
purchase from dealers, at the headquarters of the several 
regiments ; no breeding establishments or special arrange- 
ments for securing a sufficient supply of a good class of 
horses, such as have been generally introduced on the 
Continent, exist in England. The horses are usually 
bought at four years old, £40 being the maximum govern- 
ment price; the average height is 15 hands 2 inches. 
Officers provide their own chargers, but are allowed to 
select from the troop horses under certain restrictions and 
on jiayment of £50 ; sub-lieutenants are provided with 
horses and horse equipments at the public expense. 

The oldest cavalry regiments are the Horse Guards, 
raised by the Earl of Oxford, and first known as the Oxford 
Blues ; and the two regiments of Life Guards, raised in 
1 66 1 -2. The privates in these regiments were for the most 
part of good family, and were addressed as “Gentlemen 
of the Life Guards.** The youngest regiments, the 19th, 
20th and 2lBt Hussars, were formed from the European 
regiments in the East India Company*8 service at the time 
of the amalgamation. 

Artillery. 

The artillery, notwith.standing the great augmentations 
it has received of late years, consequent on the increased 
importance of its arm, still retains the title of the “ Royal 
Regiment of Artillery.** It consists of 205 batteries, 
forming 28 brigades, of which 5 brigades, or 31 batteries, 
arc horse artillery ; 10 brigades, or 83 batteries, are field 
artillery ; and 13 brigades, or 91 batteries, are garrison or 
siege artillery. In addition to these, there is a depot 
brigade of 12 batteries, and the “ coast brigade ** of 10 
batteries. The battery is the true unit of our artillery, 
the brigade being rather a grouping for administrative pur- 
poses ; in the field and horse artillery, tlie batteries are 
almost entirely independent. 

The establishment of a battery of Itor^e artillery on war 
footing is — 1 major, 1 cajitain, 3 lieutenants, 1 assistant- 
surgeon, 1 veterinary surgeon, 2 staff sergeants, 6 sergeants, 
12 corporals and bombardiers, 2 trumjieters, 10 artificers 
(including shoeing smiths), and 153 gunners and drivers ; 
altogether 7 officers and 185 men, with 206 horses and 6 
guns, 9 ammunition-waggons, and 5 forge, store, d:c., 
waggons. The peace establishment varies ; the jircsent 
home establishment is 5 officers, 151 men, and 113 horses. 
The guns now in use are 9-j)ounder rified muzzle-loaders, of 
wrought iron. In the horse artillery every man is either 
mounted, or carried on the limber or ammunition-waggons, 
to enable them to keep pace with cavalry. 

A battery of field artillery on war footing has the same 
establishment of officers and non-commissioned officers, but 
more gunners and drivers, and fewer horses. The numbers 
are — 7 officers, 197 men, 184 horses, 6 guns, 12 ammunition 
and 4 miscellaneous 'waggons. The peace establishment at 
home is 5 officers, 152 men, and 85 horses. The guns in 
use are 16-poun<ier rifled muzzle-loaders, drawn by 8 
horses. 

A garrison battery consists of 1 major, 1 captain, 2 
lieutenants, 1 staff sergeant, 5 sergeants, 10 corporals and 
bombardiers, and 140 gunners. They are all dismounted, 
and are employed in garrisons in working the heavy guns, 
at sieges, and on other similar duties. 

Besides the above, heavy batteries of position, mountain 
batteries, and ammunition columns are formed in war time. 
A heavy battery has 4 guns only, 40-pounder breech-loading 
rifled guns on the Armstrong principle. Mountain batteries 
are only organised when the nature of the warfare requires 
it, and their detail varies accordingly. 

Artillery and infantry reserve ammunition columns are 
formed when an army takes the field, one being attached 
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to each division. Their establishment is 4 officers and 138 
men, with 4 artillery and 16 small -arm ammunition 
waggons, 2 spare gxin-carriages, 5 miscellaneous waggons, 
and 142 horses ; carrying 3G0 rounds of gun, and 307,200 
of small-arm ammunition. 

The coast brigade is formed entirely of old soldiers of 
good character, drawn from the other brigades. It is broken 
up in small detachments, often numbering one or two men 
only, distributed along the coast ; the men Injing employed 
to take charge of unoccupied forts and batteries, and of 
the guns and artillery stores in those which are occupied. 
The number of officers in the coast brigade is small, but 
there are 121 master gunners^ rankihg as warrant officers, 
attached to it, who take charge of the more important 
works and command the small detachments of coast brigade 
men. 

The uniform of the whole of the artillery is blue with 
red facings ; the horse artillery wear a jacket, the others a 
tunic. The head-dress for all is a busby witli bag. The 
non-commissioned officers and gunners of the horse artillery, 
and the mounted men of the field batteries, are armed with 
the cavalry sword, the dismounted men with a sword- 
bayonet j the drivers carry no arms. Twelve carbines are 
carried with each horse battery, and 24 with each fi(‘Id 
battery. The garrison batteries are armed with breech- 
loading carbines and sword-bayonets. 

The headquarters of the artillery are at Woolwich, the 
great arsenal for the whole kingdom. Two or three 
brigades are usually stationed there, besides the permanent 
de})6t and riding establisliment. Three horse brigades 
(If) batteries), six field brigades (43 batteries), and four 
garrison brigades (28 batteries) are stationed in India ; four 
garrison brigades (28 batteries) in our colonies and foreign 
garrisons, — (Gibraltar, Malta, Bermuda, Halifax, kc . ; and 
the remainder distributed throughout the United Kingdom. 
The j)rincipal artillery stations besides Woolwich are Alder- 
shott, Portsmouth, Dover, Dublin, and Plymouth. There 
is a second depot at Sheeniess ; and a school of gunnery, 
with an extensive establishment, has been formed at Sh(»e- 
buryness, for the double })urpo8e of instructing officers and 
men in the higher branches of gunnery, and carrying on 
artillery experiments — the long reaches of sand near the 
mouth of the Thames being peculiarly favourable for this 
])urpose. 

The artillery are not connected with particular districts 
or counties, but recruit generally throughout the kingdom. 
The horses for the artillery are obtained by purchases j 
made from dealers, or by officers 8j>ecially ai)jK)inted for 
the purpose, £45 being the maximum price allowed. 

Engiru:e-rs. 

For purposes of admini.stration, promotion, 4tc., the 
Royal Engineers form a single regiment or corps, consisting 
of 40 companies, 3 troops, and a largo establishment of I 
officers, not attached to any com[)anies, but employed in j 
8U|>erintending works and buildings, and in other pro- ! 
fessional and scientific duties. Of the 40 companies, four 
are “ survey ” companies, and two are attached for service 
with the postal telegraph ; the remainder are employed 
in works and buildings, or undergoing instruction at 
Chatham. The war establishment of a comjmny is 1 
captain, 3 subalterns, 1 assistant-surgeon, 6 sergeants, 1 2 
corporals, 2 buglers, and 100 privates (termed “sappers'*) 
of various trades, viz., carj)enter8, masons, bricklayers, 
amiths, painters, printers, telegraphists, <kc.; in all, 5 officers 
and 120 men. The peace establishment is 3 officers and 
93 men. 

The three engineer troops are, — the field equipment 
troop, telegraph troop, and pontoon troop, each of which 
iorms the nucleus of several similar ones to be raised 


in war. The war establishment of 2k field equipment troop 
is 6 officers and 233 men (of whom 100 are drivers), with 
186 horses and 33 waggons and carts. It is divided into 
three sections, each of which carries the camp equipment 
and all necessary tools and implements for a company of 
engineers and a “ field |)ark." The troop is kept together 
for convenience in peace time, but in the field would be 
broken up, and the sections attached to the companies of 
engineers. The field equipment troop carries mining and 
entrenching tools, sandbags, rope, gunpowder and fuses for 
mines and blasting, a }X)rtable forge, sets of carpenters’, 
smiths’, farriers’, stonemasons’, bricklayers’, collar-makers’, 
ike., tools and materials ; also instruments, drawing mate- 
rials, printing-press, and photographic ap})aratus. 

A telegraph troop consists of 6 officers, 245 non-com- 
missioned officers and men, with 24 carriages, 42 riding 
and 114 draught horses. Twelve of the waggons are fitted 
os wire waggons, and carry each three miles of insulated wire, 
on rollers, besides staples and telegraph ])olos for carrying 
the wire along trees or houses, or over ol)8tacle8. Four 
waggons are fitted as offices, with recording instruments 
(Morse). The troop is so organised that it can be broken 
up into three sections, each comj)lete in itself. A certain 
proportion of the men are trained to act as signallers, and 
all the materials for visual signalling — flags for use by day, 
rockets and lime-lights for flashing signals by night — are 
carried with the troop. 

A pontoon troop consists of 6 officers and 29G non-com- 
missioned officers and men, w^ith 31 carriages, 20 riding 
and 210 draught horses. It carries 22 pontoems, being 
sufficient to construct 120 yards of bridge, cai)ablo of 
bearing cavalry, infantry, and field artillery ; and a supply 
of trestles for light fiebl bridges. 

It is further in contemplation to organise a railway 
battalion, coin]K)sed of men trained to ail duties connected 
with the con8tru(;tion, repair, and working of railways. 

The daily pay of the several ranks lias been already 
given ; but in addition to this ordinary rate, ofticers, when 
regimental ly employed, receive extra pay, usually equal to 
the ordinary pay if abroad (or in tlie liOiidon district), or 
to one-half of it if at iicmie ; and th(^ non-commissioned 
officers and men receive “ working pay,” varying according 
to their skill and to the nature of their employment, but 
commonly ranging between Is. and 2s. a-day. The uniform 
of the Royal Engineers is scarlet, with blue facings, the 
head-dress a low buH}>y and [»lume. The men are armed 
with a Lancaster breech-loading rifled carbine and sword- 
l>ayonet. In the engineer train the non-commissioned 
officers and sapjiers carry swords ; the drivers carry no 
arms. 

The sajqKjrs are recruited entirely from men of good 
character, able to read and write, and who have been 
lirought up to, or served apprenticeship in, some suitable 
trade. All men on enlistment are sent to Chatham to go 
through a long course of training and instruction in the 
special duties connected with military engineering, such as 
siege ojHjrations, field works, mines, bridging, &c. 

The headquarters and def)6t of the Royal Engineers are 
at Chatham, where their great instructional institutions are 
established. The distribution of the force de|>ends on 
the works in i>rogre88 in different parts of the empire. 

A considerable number of officers are stationed in India, 
but no men. Thirteen companies are now stationecl 
abroad in our colonies and foreign garrisons — Bermuda, 
Gibraltar, Malta, kc , ; and 27 companies, with the three 
troops of engineer train, are at home. Two companies 
are employed, under the direction of the Post-Office, in 
the construction and maintenance of the telegraph lines 
throughout the country, thus acquiring in peace time the 
[tractical experience necessary to enable them to under- 
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take the working of telegraphic communications in war 
and in an enemy *s country ; and four are permanently 
engaged on the great ordnance survey of the kingdom. 
The others are distributed throughout the principal garri- 
sons ; eight or ten usually remaining with the headquarters 
at Chatham. 

The duties of engineer officers are very various. Besides 
the actual command and superintendence of their men, 
and their instruction in all branches of field engineering, 
they include the charge, construction, and repair of forti- 
fications and barracks, the survey of the kingdom, the 
management of a number of scientific and experimental 
establishments, the develojiincnt of all the scientific appli- 
ances of war, such as armour plating, torpedoes, field 
telegrajiliy and signalling, <kc. Engineer officers are also 
largely einjiloyed under the civil government in connection 
with the educational departments, railways, prisons, <kc. 

Infantry, 

The infantry consists of 3 regiments of Foot Guards (7 
battalions), 109 of the Line (137 battalions) and the Rifle 
Brigade (4 battalions) — total, 148 battalions. 

The three regiments of guards are the Grenadier Guards, 
of 3 battalions ; and the Coldstream and Scots Fusilier 
Guards, of 2 battalions each. These form together tho 
brigade of foot guards. They are stationed principally in 
London, and rarely leave tlic country except for active 
service in the field ; tlioy furnish the guards on the royal 
palac!es, and guards of honour on state occasions, receive a 
special rate of pay, and have certain privileges. Up to 
1872 their lieutenants had the rank of caj)tains in the 
army, and their cu])taius that of lieutenant-colonels. This 
]>rivilcgo, however, was alxdished by a warrant of July of 
that year as regards officers entering subsequent to that 
date. 

Of the lino regiments, Nos. 1 to 25 have two battalions 
each, two rifle regiments (the GOth and Rifle Brigade) have 
four each, and the remainder one only. By the localisation 
of 1873, tho single battalion regiments have been grouped 
in pairs to form “ district brigades,” The several battalions 
are altogether independent of one another in matters of 
eommaud, internal economy, <kc. ; but recruiting is 
carried on fur the brigade, and men or officers may bo 
transferred from one battalion to another within it. A 
district brigade comprises two line battalions, a brigade 
depGt, and a certain proportion of reserve and auxiliary 
forces. 

A battalion of infantry consists of eight companies. Its 
war establishment is 1 lieutenant-colonel, 2 majors, 8 
captains, 16 lieutenants and sub-lieutenants, 1 adjutant, 1 
paymaster, 1 quartermaster, 1 assistant-surgeon, 10 staff 
sergeants, 8 colour sergeants, 32 sergeants, 16 drummer-s, 
40 corporals, 4 liospital orderlies, 10 pioneers, and 946 
privates, — in all, 31 officers and 1066 non-commissioned 
officers and men. On service it takes with it 62 horses (of 
which 9 are officers’ chargors and 53 draught horses), and 
14 waggons and carts (3 ammunition carts, 1 entrenching 
tool waggon, 1 for quartermaster's stores, and 9 for camp 
equipment and baggage). The i>eace establishment varies. 
Most of tho battalions at homo are kei)t at a reduced 
establishment of 520 rank and file, the guards at 750, the 
battalions next for foreign service at from 700 to 820, and 
the battalions in India at 820. 

The infantry is at present armed partly with the Snider 
(converted Enfield) rifle, and partly with tho Martini- 
Henry, but will ultimately be armed entirely with the 
latter. This weapon, which was selected in 1870 after 
a careful and proira^ed series of trials, is a breech- 
loading rifle, 4 feet 1 inch long, weighs 8 lb. 12 oz., and 
ranges up to 1000 yards. It is seven-grooved, bore -451 
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of an inch, carries a bullet weighing 1 oz,, and has been 
fired at the rate of 25 rounds a minute. The soldier 
carries 70 rounds of ammunition, viz., 20 dn each of two 
pouches on the waist belt, 10 in expense bag, and 20 in 
a pocket in his valise. The bayonet (Elcho sword-bayonet) 
is a short heavy sword, with saw-back, which can be 
attached to the rifle as a bayonet, or used independently aa 
a sword, or to cut up firewood, chop bushes, <kc. 

Although the regiments are named Rifles, Fusiliers, 
Light Infantry, <kc., the organisation, armament, and 
training is the same throughout, the only distinction being 
in matters of dress. The two rifle regiments wear dark 
green ; all the rest of the infantry wear red. The guards 
are distinguished by their tall bearskins; the fusilier 
regiments (9) wear sealskin caps, resembling the bearskins 
of the guards, but smaller. There are 9 Highland regi- 
ments, of whom 5 wear the kilt and bonnet ; the others 
have minor distinctions in dress. The light infantry regi- 
ments, 11 in number, are distinguished by a horse hair 
plume to the shako in place of a ball. The ‘‘facings” 
vary with the different regiments, but all “ royal ” regi- 
ments have blue. 

All regiments now earn’’ the valise equipment, sub- 
stituted for the knapsack in 1870. It consists of a black 
leather bag slung from the shoulders by straps and fitted 
to lie in the hollow of the back, connected with a waist- 
belt and ammunition-pouches in such a manner as to 
distribute the w’eight evenly over the body, and cause it to 
hang direct on the shoulders. The greatcoat, when not 
worn, is strapped above it. The valise holds a spare shirty 
pair of boots, socks, cap, tow^el, and other small articles, 
and when full weighs about 15 lb ; the total weight carried 
by the soldier, including arms, ammunition, and the clothes, 
he has on, amounts to about 52 11). 

Each battalion has four hos])ital orderlies, picked men 
specially trained to tho care of sick and wounded, and 
relieved from all other duties; and ten pioneers, skilled 
artificers of various trades, who carry a complete set of 
carpenters’ and other tools, and are employed, sometimes 
under the quartermaster of tho regiment and sometimes 
under the engineers, in executing repairs and other works. 

The guards and rifle regiments recruit through the 
country generally : the former maintain a high standard, 
usually 2 or 3 inches above that of the line ; tho latter 
take men of low standard, but require special chest 
measurement. The other infantry regiments recruit as far 
as possible within the brigade districts in which the depfits 
are permanently stationed. Of the 141 line battalions, 
50 are stationed in India, 20 in the colonies and foreign 
garrisons, and 71 at homo ; thus allowing one battalion at 
home and one abroad from each brigade. The chief foreign 
garrisons are Malta (7 battalions) and Gibraltar (5 
battalions). The largest home stations for infantry are 
London (for the Guards), Portsmouth, Dublin, Cork, 
Plymouth, Chatham, Dover, and the camps of Aldershott, 
Colchester, Shorncliffe, and the Curragh. 

The oldest infantry r^ments are the Coldstream Guards 
(General Monck’s regiment), the 1st “ Royal Scots ” (origin- 
ally the “ Douglas ” regiment), the Grenadier and Scots 
Fusilier Guards, the 2d “Queen’s” (raised for the defence 
of Tangier), and the 3d “ Buffs ” (raised from the London 
train-bands). These regiments were formed between 166(1 
and 1662. The principal augmentations made to the army 
between this date and the Crimean war have been already 
detailed. Second battalions were added to the regiments, 
from 1 to 25 in 1857--59, and the KKHh was raised in 
(]!anada in 1858. Tlia nine regiments from 101 to 109 
were formed from the Emopean regiments in the service 
of the East India Company, on the transference of the. 
powers of that company to the Oeoim. 
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ARMY 


RtHTvtt and Auxiliary Forei$, 

The reserves are divided into classes. The ** 1st Class 
Army Reserve ” consists — (a) of men who, after a service 
of not less than three years in the ranks of the army, have 
been passed into the reserve to complete the unexpired 
portion of their engagement ; and (6) of soldiers who have 
been discharged by purchase or on completion of limited 
engagement, and have enrolled themselves for 5 years. 
The men of the 1st class reserve receive 4d. a-day, paid 
quarterly in advance, and an annual allowance of £1 for 
necessaries. In peace time they may be called out for 1 2 
days’ training annually, or to aid the civil power, receiving 
daily pay at the rate of 2s. in the first case, and 28. 6d. in 
the second. In case of war or national danger, they may 
be recalled to service by proclamation, and attached to any 
regiment or corps of their own branch of the service, or 
formed into separate corps. They then resume their posi- 
tion in all respects as soldiers of the regular army, and are 
liable for service at home or abroad, and until completion 
of their term of engagement. The 2d class army reserve 
consists of enrolled pensioners, — men who have completed 
their second period of service in the regular army, and 
been discharged to pension. They receive no bounty, but 
an annual allowance of £l for necessaries, and daily pay 
at the rate of 28, or 28. 6d. when called out for training 
or in aid of the civil power. They are suVyect to the same 
regulations as the 1 st class, except that they are only liable 
for service within the llnited Kingdom. 

By the Act of 1867, a militia reserve was created in 
addition to the above, consisting of men actually serving 
in the militia who voluntarily enrol in this reserve for a 
term of six years, during which they remain with their 
militia regiments in peace time, but in case of war may 
be drafted into the regular army. Thc> receive an annual 
bounty of £1 in addition to their militia i)ay and bounty. 
Their number is limited to one -fourth of the effective 
strength of the militia, and in 1873 amounted to 28,286 
men. 

The first attempt to organise a reserve of men who had 
passed through the ranks of the army was made in 1843, 
when the enrolment of pensioners for home service in 
special cases was authorised by Parliament. The num- 
ber was originally limited to 10,000, l)ut afterwards 
increased to 20,000. In 1859, when the military power 
and threatening attitude of France caused the alarm in 
England which led to the volunteer movement, an effort 
was made to organise a more efficient reserve from men 
who had taken their discharges on completion of their first 
period of service, but the inducements offered w^ere insuffi- 
cient, and the scheme proved a failure. In 1867, after the 
prov^ success of the short service and reserve system in 
Prussia, a new Reserve Force Act was passed, which, with 
subsequent modifications, laid the foundation of the present 
first-cla.s8 reserve ; but it required increased inducements, 
and the Short Service Act of 1870, to give the reserve 
any importance. The militia reserve was formed as a 
temporary expedient, to be reduced as the army reserve 
increases. It has b^n objected to on the grounds that 
it entails increased expense without any real addition to 
the armed force of the country, as the men are merely 
passed from one force to another, and that it takes 
away the best men from the militia at the moment this 
requires to be most efficient. But, in the absence of a 
sufficient reserve of fully-trained soldiers, a reserve of partly 
trained men is essential Practically the militia always has 
been the feeder of the line in war time, and it was thought 
better to enrol a number of men in peace time, when they 
could be selected, and all necessary preparations made for 
drafting them in at once in war, rather than adhere to the 
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old system of offering high bounties at the last moment, 
and getting a worse class of men. 

For auxiliary forces. Militia, Yeomanry, and Volun- 
teers, see separate articles. 

Local Organisation of the Military Forces of the 
Kingdom. 

The United Kingdom is divided into 10 military 
districts, or general officers’ commands, — viz., England, 6; 
Scotland, 1 ; Ireland, 3.^ Within the district the general 
officer’s authority extends over all the military forces — 
regular, reserve, or auxiliary. These districts, again, are 
suMivided into 66 infantry brigade or sub-districts under 
colonels ; of these 50 are in England, 8 in Ireland, and 8 
in Scotland. Each brigade comprises 2 battalions of the 
line, a brigade dep6t, 2 militia battalions, and such re- 
serves and volunteers as are included in the sul>-district ; 
the average male population of the sub -districts being 
200,000. The tw'o line battalions are independent of the 
colonel of the sub-district. One is alw'ays abroad, one at 
some home station, usually a garrison or camp of instruc- 
tion. But they draw their njcruits and reserves from 
the sub-district, and supply the officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers for the brigade depot, and for the staff of 
the militia and volunteers. The brigade depfit is the 
connecting link between the lino battalions and the 
district. It is permanently established at some principal 
town in the sub-district, and is formed of two companies 
from each line l)attalion, under the command of a nmjor 
of the home battalions. ’Bo it are attached 2 captains 
(adjutants of militia battalions) and a large staff of non- 
commissioned officers, who join the militia l)attalions when 
embodied, but at otiier times are employed at the dej>5t in 
recruiting and drilling recruits. The (luties of the colonel 
of the district include recruiting for the lino and militia, 
the training of recruits and of all reserve and auxiliary 
forces, the annual inspection of the militia and volunteers, 
the registry and payment of the army reserve and enrolled 
pensioners, and the care of arms and stores of reserve and 
auxiliary forces. 

For cavalry purposes (Ireat Britain is divided into 2, and 
for artillery into 12 sub district.s, under c(donels, whose 
duties correspond in the main with those of the infantry 
colonels os regards recruiting and sufiervisiiig the training 
of the auxiliary forces of their respective arms, but are 
more restricted, as they have no depbts and staff of regulars 
under their immediate command. 

The colonel of the brigade depbt is especially charged 
with the measures for mobilisation in case of war. On 
the order being given, the army reserve and militia reserve 
men are collected at the depot, and sent to the home 
battalion to complete it to war strength. The super- 
numerary men of the reserve, and all men of the field 
battalion that are unfit for immediate service, are drafted 
to the depfit, which is increased to the strength of an 
eight-company battalion, by calling in officers from the 
half-pay list, and by recruiting. At the same time, one, 
or, if necessary, both militia Wtalions are embodied. If 
an expeditionary force is to be despatched, the militia 
battalions relieve the regular army in all the home garri- 
sons ; and probably, as was the case during the Crimean 
war, in some of the foreign ones also. 

Civil Departments of tfu Army, — Control Dejtariment, 

The Control Department was formed in 1869 and 1870 
by the amalgamation of the five formerly distinct adminis- 
trative departments, viz.. Commissariat department, Barrack 

^ TbU is exclusive of the four military stations or camps of Alder- 
•bott, Woolwich, Chatham, and the Curragh, to which no districts are 
attached. 
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department, Store department, Purveyors’ department, and 
Military Train. At the head of the Control Department in 
the Surveyor-General of Ordnance, assisted by a director 
of supplies and tranHj>ort, and a director of artillery and 
stores f the general duties of the department have already 
been defined in treating of the administration of the 
army. 

The jmrmniiel of the Control Department consists of— 
(a), administrative officers, named controllers; (6), execu- 
tive offi(!ors, divided into two sub-departments, and named 
commissaries and paymasters; (c), the non-commissioned 
officers and men of the Army Service Corps. The ranks of 
adnUnhtrative officers are— controller, ranking with major- 
general ; de]>uty- controller, ranking with colonel ; and 
assistant-controller, ranking with lieutenant-colonel. Ap- 
pointments as assistant- controller are made from com- 
missaries in the supj)ly and transport sub-department, or 
from combatant officers of the army. In the latter case 
the officers selected must have five years* full-pay service, 
be not under the rank of captain, not over 35 years of 
age (40, if belonging to the artillery), and have passed 
through the Staff College or the advanced class at Wool- 
wich. They serve on probation for two years, at the end 
of which, if found competent and willing to serve in the 
Control Department, they resign their military commissions, 
and receive commissions as assistant-controllers. Artillery 
officers are generally selected to fill the appointments in 
the artillery and store branch, but tlie great majority of 
appointments are made from the sub-departments, and but 
few from the combatant ranks of the army. Promotion 
to the higlior grades is by selection, after a service of not 
less than ten years for the rank of deputy-controller, and 
thirteen years for that of controller, at l(‘ast three years 
having been in the next lower rank. After thirty years* 
full-pay service. Control officers are entitled to retire; and 
retirement is compulsory at the age of GO. 

Officers of the Control De[mrtment conduct their duties 
under the direct orders of the officer commanding the 
district or station, whose advisers and agents they are 
in all matters connected wdth the raising or issue of 
money, the supply of ]>rovisions, stores, and transport. 
They hold a position analogous to that of officers of the 
general staff, exce])t that they are at the same time directly 
responsible to the Secretary of State for War for the proper 
conduct of their duties. Where the orders of the officer 
commanding a[)pear inconsistent with the War Office in- 
structions, it is the duty of the Control officer to point 
out the inconsistency, and apj)ly for special authority from 
the commanding officer, which being granted, must be 
implicitly obeyed, and relieve the Control officer from the 
responsibility. 

The executive suh-depariynents are the supply and trans- 
port sub-departments, and the pay sub-do[)artmeiit. The 
ranks in the former are — commissaries, ranking with 
majors ; deputy-commissaries, ranking with captains ; and 
assistant-commissaries, ranking with lieutenants. The ranks 
are the same in the pay sulKlcpartment ; but the officers 
are called paymasters instead of commissaries. First 
appointments in the supply and transport sub-department 
are conferred on civilians selected by oi)en competitive 
examination, or Rul>altern officers of the army, and on 
deserving non-commissioned officers ; the limit of age is 
17 to 20 for civilian candidates, and 22 for subalterns of 
the army or militia. Retirement may be claimed after 
thirty years* service, and is compulsory at the age of 55. 

The Army Service Cor}^ consists of 12 transport 
companies and 11 supply comj>anies, officered from the 
supply and transport sub^epartment. The establishment 
of a supply company is 2 officers, 27 non-commissioned 
officers, and 97 rank and file ; of a transport company, 3 
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officers, 13 non-commissioned officers, and 117 rank and 
file, with 91 horses and 26 carriages. In war time these 
would be largely augmented, according to the requirements 
of the army and the nature of the service. The supply 
companies consist of butchers, bakers, issuers, clerki^ 
mechanics and tradesmen of various kinds ; the transport 
companies of drivers, with a proportion of smiths, wheelers, 
saddlers, farriers, (kc. The ranks of the Army Service Corps 
are filled by volunteers from the army, — men of good 
character, specially recommended, and of not less than two 
years* service, — or by recruits specially enlisted for it under 
authority from the Secretary for War. The rates of pay are 
nearly the same as in the cavalry, but the artificers and 
tradesmen usually earn working pay in addition. The 
uniform is blue. The supply coinjianies are armed with 
breech-loading carbines and sword bayonets, the transport 
companies with cavalry swords. 

The executive duties that devolve on the Control may be 
classed broadly under four heads — pay, provisions (“ muni- 
tions de houche^\ stores munitions de guerre ”)y and 
transport ; and officers of the sub-departments are selected 
as far as possible for service in the several branches 
according to their special training. The provision branch 
is the most important, and occupies the largest number of 
officers. In peace time the soldier is fed partly by the 
Control, ])artly by means of purchases made by himself. 
He receives a free ration from Government of 1 fi) of bread 
and ^ lb of meat, and in addition expends a sum varying 
from 3|d. to Cd. a day on groceries, vegetables, (kc. Under 
certain circumstances the Government ration is slightly 
increased, and in the field it is raised to H lb bread and 1 
meat ; and rations of groceries, spirits, and vegetables are 
also provided by the Control, though paid for by the 
soldier. The forage ration for a horse is 10 Ib oats and 
12 lb hay, with 2 lb extra oats to horses picketed out, and 
2 oats aud 2 11) hay additional to draught horses doing 
very heavy work. In peace time the army is supplied by 
contract, the contractor usually delivering the bread and 
meat or forage at the Control store, wdiere it is inspected 
by a board of officers before issue. ‘ At some of the large 
camps and stations, however, ovens and slaughter-houses 
have been established, at which the bread is baked and the 
meat killed and prepared for the troops by the men of the 
Army Service Corps, When troops are encamped on flying 
columns, or for autumn manoeuvres, iron field-ovens or 
steam baking waggons are commonly used ; the former 
turning out about 480 lb of bread in a day of 12 hours, 
the latter about 900 lb. Biscuit and salt meat are largely 
used abroad and at sea, but nut at home. (For the supply 
of an army in the field, see article War.) 

The transport duties of the army in peace time, when 
all the civil resources of the country are available, and 
most articles are delivered at the required point by the 
contractor, are very slight ; but to be efficiently organised 
for the field, an army requires a vast amount of trans- 
|H)rt, of which the existing establishment w ould only suffice 
to form the nucleus. The British army is differently 
situated from the great Continental armies in this respect, 
that its operations extend over the most distant and varied 
countries, involving the most different conditions ; and as 
the transport service lOnat always be specially organised to 
suit the ()eculiar conditions of the theatre of war, it is 
impossible in peace time to maintain an establishment 
which shall be equally applicable in all cases. In some 
countries railways and water tran8{)ort are largely avail- 
able, and the duties thrown on the train are comparatively 
light; in other countries the local resources in carts 
and waggons, if properly organised, are ample, and a 
sufficient cadre of officers and superintendents is alone 
required ; in others, again, the local resources are m/, and 
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the army has to bring with it every man, horse, and waggon 
of the vast train it requires. 

And the character of the transport varies as widely as 
the quantity required* In some countries large waggons 
are most suitable, in others, light carts only can be used ; 
in others, again, recourse must be had to pack animals, — 
horses, mules, bullocks, camels, and elephants, — or to coolies 
and native carriers. Evidently no establishment can be 
framed that shall be equally suitable in all cases. The 
existing transport, therefore, is based on the requirements 
of an army operating in a civilised country, with good 
roads, where the transport can be mainly done by waggons; 
while for special expeditions, such as those to Abyssinia 
and Ashantee, special transport is organised. The waggon 
in common use is the “general service waggon,” a strong 
four-wheeled (equirotal) waggon, drawn by four horses, 
weighing 16 cwt., and carrying a load of 30 cwt 

The transport companies at the disposal of the Control 
have to carry the equipment and baggage of the staff and 
departments, to horse and drive the ambulance and field 
hospital waggons, and, above all, to carry the supplies and 
reserve stores of the army, the bringing the daily sup 
plies to the troops being the duty which taxes them most j 
heavily. 

The charge and issue of warlike stores is a duty of ever- 
increasing importance and difficulty in these days of 
scientific warfare. In most armies this duty devolves on 
the ofiicers of the artillery, whoso education specially 
qualifies them for it, and the question was warmly dis- 
cussed when the Control Department was formed. It was 
ultimately decided to unite all sup])ly duties under the 
Control, providing, however, by an admixture of artillery 
oflficers for the necessary scientific knowledge within the 
department. 

The following table show’s the establiidimcnt of officers 
of the Control Department in 1873, w'ith their full pay, 
and the daily rates of half and retired jiay to which they 
be(!ome entitled : — 


Nos. 

(on 

Full 

Piiy.) 

Usiik. 

, Full Fay. 

1 

i Half Pay. 

Hutirmi J'uy 
laftHr BOy^urs' 
1 iwrvico. 

3 

Controller! 


0 

0 

£l 

10 

0 

‘ Jl'2 0 

0 

14 

Deputy-CoutrolleiH* 

' 2 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 13 

0 

40 

AsHintant-Con trollers* . . . 

1 

4 

0 1 

0 

13 

6 

, 1 0 

0 

53 

Commissaricii* 

0 

18 

6 

0 

10 

0 

, 0 16 

8 

135 

Depu ty * Coinniissaries* . . 

0 

11 

6 

0 

7 

0 

' 0 n 

8 

142 

Assistaiit-l 'otiiniisaarie!** 

0 

9 

0 

0 

4 

6 

! 0 7 

8 

12 

PayniaatcrH* 

1 

0 

0 1 

I 0 

12 

6 

, 1 0 

0 

20 

Deputy- Pay maaterh* 

0 

14 

6 

0 

8 

3 

0 14 

0 

36 

AssUtaii t- Pay roasters*. 

0 

10 


0 

5 

3 

1 0 » 

0 


455, of whom 116 were abroad and 359 at home. 


— In the ranks marked thus * the full pey is increased after 
five years* service in the rank hy amounts varying from 2 h. 6d. to 5s. 
daily. A reduced rate of retiring pay is allow^ to ofiicers of over 
twenty but less than thirty years’ service, who are permitted Uj retire. 
In addition to the numbers shown above, 40 sub-assistant commissaries 
are appointed, on probation, at a rate of 6s. 6d. per day. 

Medical Department, — Uospitali, 

The Medical Department comprises 4 ranks of medical 
officers — viz., Surgeon-General, Deputy-Surgeon-General, 
Surgeon- Major, and Surgeon, — and the officers and men of 
the Army Hospital Corps; the whole being under a 
director-general at the War Office. The officers of the 
tw'o higher grades are employed chiefly as administrative 
officers superintending districts or large bospitab ; while 
the surgeons-major and surgeons are attached to regiments t 
and corps, or employed as executive officers in the hospitals. I 
Every battalion serving at home or in the colonies has | 
one medical officer attached to it ; and every battalion in > 
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India has one surgeon-nugor and two surgeons. First 
appointments in the Army Medical Department are given 
to candidates who possess two diplomas or licences for 
medicine and surgery, and, after attending a probationary 
course at a general military hospital, pass a satisfactory 
examination in military m^icine, surgery, hygiene, and 
pathology. On appointment as surgeons they rank as 
lieutenants, and after 6 years’ full-pay service, as captains. 
Promotion from surgeon to surgeon-major is by seniority, 
but officers may be specially promoted for distinguish^ 
service. Surgeons-major rank as majors on appointment, 
and after 20 years’ full pay service (in the two ranks), as 
lieutenant-colonels. Promotion from surgeon-m£gor to 
deputy-Burgcon-general, and from that to surgeon-general; 
is by selection of the Coinmander-in-Chief, with approval 
of the Secretary for W’ar. Depnty-surgeons-general rank 
as lieutenant-colonels from the date of appointment, and 
after 5 years’ service in the rank os colonels ; and surgeons- 
gcneral as brigadiers for three years, and afterwards as 
inajor-generala The establishment and rates of pay of the 
several ranks are shown in the following table : — 

N». lUfik. Daily Pay. 

£ n. </. £ «. d. 

10 Sur^H'ons-Ctenerftl U 0 0 rising to 2 10 0 

33 l)ejmty-SurgBonfl*(it‘Hrral.. 1 10 0 ,, 1 17 0 

439 SurgooiiH- Major 0 17 6 ,, 17 0 

625 SurgeoiiH 010 0. ,, 015 0 

1107, of whom 476 are omohjyed at honii*, J30 in the culuiiiuH, 
and 501 in India. 

All officers have a right to retire on half-pay after 20 
years’ service. Surgeons and surgcons inujor must retire 
ut the age of 55, and surgeons-g(ineral and deputy ditto at 
the ago of 65. Ofiburs retiring after 20 years’ service 
receive a rate equal to half their full pay at tlie time ; after 
25 years’ fuU-puy service, a rate eijual to seven-tenths of 
full pay. 

The dm/y Hospital Corps consists of 11 “captains 
of orderlie.s,” 10 lieutenants, 264 sergeaniH-jnajur and 
sergeants, and 1060 rank ami file. Tiny are employed 
entirely on hospital duties, ami are under the direction 
and control of the medical officer of the station, though 
subject for discipline to the military authority. The 
officers and non-commissioned officers rank with the 
corresponding grades in the army, but their authority is 
confined to their own men and to patients and men attached 
to military hoHi>italM on duty. Appointments of officers arc 
made from the non-commissioned officers of the corjis : the 
ranks of the corps are filled by volunteers from the army, — 
men of good character, able to read and write, of not less 
than tw’o years’ service, and not over 30 years of age ; and 
by recruit^ whose direct enlistment is specially authorised. 
They are variously employed as clerks, compounders of 
medicines, cooks, 4ec., but principally as attendants on the 
sick in the general hospitals in i>eace, or in field hospitals 
and ambulances in war. 

Hospitals are either “ general ” or “ station ” hospitals : 
to the former sjiecial governors or commandants are 
apj>ointed ; in the latter the internal administration is 
under the senior medical officer. The Koyal Victoria 
Hospital at Nctley, whither all invalids from abroad are 
sent, is the largest General Hospital ; it has a large staff, 
a medical school, and accommodation for 973 patients. 

Station Hospitals are organised at all large military 
stations, for the sick of all regiments or corps quartered 
there. The hospital is under the immediate sujiervision 
of the princi|jal medical officer, usually a deputy-surgeon- 
general, and all medical officers at the station are available 
for such general service in it asMie may direct; but 
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separate wards are allotted to the different regiments and 
corps, and their sick are kept as far as possible distinct, 
and under the immediate attendance of their own medical 
o6icers and orderlies. The hospital staff consists of the 
medical officers attached to regiments at the station, a 
certain number of medical officers specially attached to the 
hospital, the offi(;ers and men of the Army Hospital Corps, 
and the hospital sergeants and orderlies of the regimente 
at the station. At small stations a building or block is 
specially fitted as a hospital, and is under the charge of the 
medical oflicer of the regiment or corps. When an army 
is organised for service in the field, field konpitah and 
aniltulav/'efi are formed. The latter consist of a number of 
ambulance waggons, light waggons specially constructed 
for the carriage of sick and wounded, with a sufficient staff 
of medioal officers and attendants, and a company of 
“stretcher bearers,” provided with stretchers; these are 
charged with the immediate removal of the wounded from 
the battle-field, their first dressings, and conveyance to 
the nearest field hospital. The field hospitals are pro- 
vided with large hospital tents, beds, and all the require- 
ments of a hospital, and a sufficient staff of medical 
officers and attendants, and either accompany the army in 
its march, or establish themselves in suitable places in rear. 
The ambulance waggon commonly used is four-wheeled, 
weighing 16 cwt., drawn by two horses, and constructed to 
carry eight wounded (two lying down and six sitting), 
besides a water keg, stretchers, and other mediciil appliances. 

For care of sick and wounded in war, see article Wau. 

The general health of the army has greatly improved 
of late. The disasters of the Crimean war first drew 
attention to the importance of proper sanitary arrange- 
ments in the field ; but what, perhaj)a, aroused public 
attention still more strongly was the report of the lioyal 
Commission of 1858, by which it appeared that the 
mortality in the army generally was twice as great, and in 
the foot guards three times as great, as in the corresponding 
classes of the civil population. Since then, improved 
barracks, better meals, gymnasia, recreation-rooms, and out- 
of-door amusements provided for the soldier, have reduced 
the death-rate to one-half ; while the Contagious Diseases 
Act, severely attacked os it has been, has materially 
lowered the sick-rate at those stations where it is in 
force. The admissions from causes under its control have, 
within five years, been reduced to less than a third at 
some of the large stations ; while a coni])arison of 14 stations 
at which the Act is in force, with 14 to which it has not 
been extended, shows 54*5 cases per 1000 men at the 
former, and 113*3 at the latter. The annual death-rate in 
the army generally averages about 14 per 1000. In 1870 
Gibraltar, Malta, and Canada w^ere tlie healthiest stations, 
showing a death-rate of only 8*7 per 1000, The United 
Kingdom came next, with a rate of 9*5 ; while in India 
the death-rate rose to 22*8. But to appreciate the 
improvement that has been effected in the health of the 
army, it is necessary to turn back to the fifteen years pre- 
ceding the Crimean war, when the death-rate in the United 
Kingdom averaged 17*5, and that of the army generally 33 
per 1000 ; while the death-rate in India averaged 62 per 
1000 between 1837 and 1853, and 81 per 1000 in the twenty 
years preceding 1837. 

Veteniuiry Department 

The Veterinary Department is charged w'ith the super- 
vision of the sanitary condition of horses, and their treat- 
ment when sick ; also the selection of such as are proposed 
to be cast as unfit for the service, and the examination of 
remounts. The grades are — staff veterinary surgeons, rank- 
ing as majors ; veterinary surgeons, 1st class ranking as cap- 
tains, and 2d class ranking as lieutenants ; the whole under 
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a principal veterinary surgeon, who ranks as a colonel 
Candidates for appointment are required to pass an examina- 
tion before a board of veterinary surgeons. Veterinary 
surgeons of the 2d class must have served five years, and 
passed a further examination, to be promoted to the 1st 
class; and a service of fifteen years is required for promotion 
to staff veterinary surgeons. All officers of the department 
are entitled to retire on half-pay after twenty-five years’ 
service, and are placed on the retired list at the age of 55. 
The establishment (1873) and rates of daily pay of the 
several ranks are as follows : — 

7 Staff Veterinary Surgeons ill 1 0 rising to £1 3 0 

3.5 Veterinary Surgeons, Ist class... 0 12 6 ,, 10 0 

70 „ „ 2d class... 0 10 0 „ 0 17 6 

112 

A limited number of acting veterinary surgeons are 
employed at the discretion of the Secretary for War. 

Staff veterinary surgeons are employed to supervise 
districts or great military stations, the others are attached 
to cavalry regiments, horse and field artillery, (kc. The 
uniform of the staff surgeons is blue, similar to that of 
officers of hussars, but w’th cocked hat and red plume ; the 
veterinary surgeons attached to regiments wear the uniform 
of the corps, with cocked hat and red plume. 

Cluiplain^a Department. 

The Chaplain’s Do[)artment is under the Chaplain- 
General at the War Office. Chaplains to the forces are 
appointed by the Secretary for War ; they must previously 
be in holy orders, and belong either to the Church of 
England or Ireland, to the Presbyterian, or to the Roman 
Catholic Church, and must serve six months on probation 
before their appointment is' confirmed. They are divided 
into four classes, — the first ranking as colonels, the second 
as lieutenant-colonels, the third as majors, atid the fourth 
as captains. Promotion is governed by length of service, 
— chaplains being promoted to the third class after ten 
years, to the second after fifteen years, and to the first 
after twenty years ; but for distinguished services any 
chaplain may be promoted to the next higher class without 
regard to length of service. Chaplains are entitled to 
retirement after twenty-five years’ service. The establish- 
ment (1873) and rates of daily pay of the several claases 
are as follows : — 


10 Chaplains, 1st class... . 

.,.£1 

0 

0 rising to £1 2 6 

20 

, 2d class . . 

. 0 

17 

6 

80 

, 3d class 

0 

15 

0 

20 

, 4 th class 

. ... 0 

10 

0 „ 0 12 6 

80 






Of these, fifteen are Roman Catholics and six Presby- 
terian. Cliaplains are not attached to })articular regi- 
ments or corps, but are stationed at the princii)al gar- 
risons and military stations at home and abroad. Gar- 
rison chapels, used also in many cases as schools, exist 
at all the large stations. At smaller stations the troops 
attend divine service at the parish churches, and an 
allowance is made to a local clergyman for attending the 
troops, performing special services when necessary, and 
visiting the sick. 

Education Department, 

The educational establishments for the army consist of 
the military colleges, a staff of instructors for officers 
serving with their regiments, and army or regimental 
schools for the instmetian of the non-commissioned officers 
and privates of the army and their children. The super- 
vision of the education of the army rests with the Director- 
General of Military Education at the War Office. 
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Military College , — The Staff College was established 
in 1858, with a view to train officers for emplojTnent on 
the staff of the army ; replacing the “ senior department ** 
of the Royal Military College at Sandhurst, which had 
existed since the beginning of the century. The pre- 
sent building, near Sandhurst, was completed in 1862, 
and accommodates forty students. The qualifications 
and manner of admission of students have already been 
noticed (under “Staff”). The course lasts two years, 
beginning in February, and with vacations at Christmas 
and Midsummer. The subjects of instruction are military 
history and art, fortification, military administration and 
law, sun^eying and sketching, reconnaissance, mathematics 
(including a short course in mechanics and practical 
astronomy), sciences, and languages ; a large part of the 
course being devoted to out-of-door work and practical 
instruction in the duties of staff officers in the field. The 
Staff College is open to officers of all arms of the service, 
and twenty students are admitted each year. At the end 
of the first year they are required to pass a qualifying 
examination ; and at the end of the second, the final 
examination is held, at the close of which the names of the 
successful candidates are published in general orders, 
divided into two classes, — “ Honours ” and “ l‘ass.” Those 
officers who fail at the qualifying or at the final examina- 
tion rejoin their regiments at once. The staff of the estal>- 
lishment consists of a commandant and ten professors, 
of whom four are military, the others civilians, 

Tlie. Royal Military College^ Sandhurst^ was originated 
in 1786, and in 1801 was transferred from Marlow to 
its present site, and officially recognised by Parliament. 
This institution was formerly devoted to preparing 
young gentlemen for commissions in the infantry and 
cavalry, the ages of admission varying from thirteen to 
sixteen and eighteen at different periods. Now it is de- 
voted to the instruction of young officers of these anna 
after they have passed the re(|uisite examination for 
commissions, and before they are ap|»ointed to regiment.s. 
The course lasts a year, and the instruction is confined 
altogether to purely military subjects, — fortification, 
military sketching, tactics, military law', correspondence, 
and accounts. At the conclusion of the course the 
students are required to pass an examination in these 
subjects, and their commissions are dated according to 
the result, — those in the first class being antedated two 
years ; those in the second, twelve months ; and those in 
the third dating from day of examination. The jiresent 
building accommodates about 150 students, and it will 
probably l)e necessary to increase it considerably. Tin? 
staff of the establishment consists of a governor, with an 
assistant and five staff officers (paymaster, surgeon, (kc. ), 
and twelve military professors and instructors. A riding 
establishment and master are also kept up for the instruc- 
tion of the students both of the Royal Military College 
and of the Staff College. 

The Royal Military Aca/lemy at Woolwich was first 
established in 1741, and is devoted to the training 
of candidates for commissions in the artillery and engineers. 
The course of instruction, which lasts for three years, 
is mainly scientific and professional, mathematics playing 
an important part in it. The students are finally clas.sed 
by the results of the examination held at the end of 
the course, those who pass the highest having the option 
of appointment to the engineers, and seniority in the army 
being determined by their position on the list. The presen t 
building accomino^tes about 250 students. The staff 
consists of a governor, with a secretary and adjutant, a 
** captain of cadets ” and three “ lieutenants of cadets ’’ for 
purposes of discipline, and twenty-one professors and 
instructors. 
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Garrison Instructors , — For the instruction of officers 
serving with their regiments, and to enable them to qualfy 
in the special examinations for promotion, staff officers, 
with the title of garrison instructors, are appointed to all 
the principal garrisons and military stations at home and 
abroad. Classes under these are formed for instruction in 
tactics, field fortification, military sketching and recon- 
naissance, and law^ The course of instruction usually lasts 
four months, during which time the officer is struck off all 
other duties. At the close of the course an examination is 
held, and those who pass satisfactorily are certified as 
qualified for promotion. Garrison instructors hold the 
rank and receive the staff j»ay and allowances of brigade- 
majors, and are selected from officers who have passed 
through the Staff College. The establishment consists of 
one superintending officer (with rank and pay of assistant 
quartermaster-general) and seventeen garrison instructors, 
stationed at home or in the foreign garrisons on the British 
establishment, and one superintending officer and ten 
garrison instructors in India. 

Army Schools are e.stabli.shed in every regiment and 
detachment, for the purpose of giving to non-comniissioned 
officers and soldiers, and to their children, a sound and 
useful education. These schools are divided into adult, 
grown children, infant, and industrial schools. To every 
regiment are appointiid a sclioolmaster and schoolmistresM, 
and a certain numluir of assistant sehoolinasters, piqiil 
teachers, and moni tresses, on a scale according to the 
number of men and (diildren attending school, llattcries 
of artillery and detach miuits of other corps are allowed an 
acting schoolmaster, with su(‘h assistants as may be 
nece8.Mary. All soldiers, solditTs’ childrorq and children of 
men belonging to the army reservcj, of warders of military 
prisons, and of discharged soldiers holditig militiiry employ- 
ments, are admitted free of charge to these schools ; and 
children of ])ensioners and others indirectly connected with 
the army, on a weekly payment of ild. Recruits, on first 
joining, arc recjuired to attetid these schools ; and soldiers 
who are candidates for promotion must obtain certificates 
of proficiency before they are eligible. Ad vanced classes 
are also formed for the instruction of non-commissioned 
officers. Army schoolmasters leceive a rate of pay varying, 
according to servkc, from 4s. a-day on a]>pointment to a 
maximum of 7s. a-day, and rank as non-commissioned 
officers next below the sergeant-major. Candidates are 
required to go through a course in the training schools of 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, admission to which 
is by competitive examination, open to non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers of the army (of good character and 
especially recommended), to civilian pu])il teachers, and 
certificated schoolnuisters. lUffore appointment the candi- 
date must enlist for general service for twelve years. 

Schoolmistresses are classed in three classes, receiving 
from X30 to X44 yearly, (candidates must be certificated 
schoolmistresses, or have been employed as teachers in an 
army school, and in the latter case must jiass an examina- 
tion before appointment All first appointments are made 
to the third class, and promotions are made according to 
merit and services. 

At all important military stations and garrisons large 
and comm^Klious schoolhouses have been specially built ; 
at smaller stations barrack-rooms are told off and fitted up 
for the puqjose. Schoolmasters and mistresses are j)er- 
manently attached to regiments, and accompany them from 
station to station, and the schools are under the immediate 
and constant su{iervision of the commanding officer. They 
are also |>eriodically visited and examined by ins]>ectors, 
who rei)ort to the director-general, for which purpose a 
staff of one ins[>6ctor of army schools, two local inspectors 
(officers of the army, receiving an additional rate of ])ay 
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for performing these duties), end twelve sub-inspectors, are 
maintained. The improvement that has taken place in 
the education of the army generally may be gathered from 
the reports and returns of the director-general, by which 
it appears that between the years 1858 and 1871 the pro- 
portion of ‘‘uneducated '' fell from 40 per cent, to 12 per 
cent., and that within the last few years the number pos- 
sessing a superior education has risen from 6 to 32 per cent. 
And although much of this is doubtless due to the 
spread of education throughout the country, a comparison 
of the edufjational statistics of the recruits with those of 
the army generally j)rovc8 that still more is due to the 
regimental schools. 

Garriwn Librarie^ws.^ Regimental Recreaiioti-RooTiiBYieiyQ 
also been established at the principal barracks at home 
and abroad, and are o]>en to the troops on payment of a 
small subscription, which must not exceed threepence a 
month for a i>rivato soldier. The garrison library forms 
a central depot from which the recreation-rooms are sup- 
I)liod with books. All the rooms are furnished, warmed, 
and lighted at the public expense, and the recreation-rooms 
provided with billiard and bagatelle tables, chess, back- 
gammon, and other games. An annual allowance of £2, 
lOs. is granted by C^vernment for each troop or comj>any ; 
this, with the subscriptions, forms a fund to defray the 
cost of purchase and repair of books in garrison libraries, 
and of games, newspapers, &c., for recreation -rooms. 
Many recreation-rooms have a refreshment bar attached to 
them, where the men are supplied with tea, coffee, and 
other light refreshments at a very low^ price. A garrison 
librarian, usually a non-commissioned officer or a jKuisioner, 
takes charge of the library, and a regimental librarian has 
charge of the recreation-rooms. These are managed by a 
committee comj) 08 ed of non-commissioned officers and 
privates; and the garrison libraries are managed by a 
committee consisting of members chosen from the regi- 
mental committees, under the ai)proval of the officer com- 
manding the station. 

Scientijw aiul Educational EetabHuhments, 

The Department of Artillery Stwlm was established to 
give officers of the artillery the means of continuing their 
studies after they have completed the regular course at 
Woolwich, and of qualifying by a special training for 
appointments requiring exceptional scientific attainments. 
The establishment consists of a director, an assistant- 
director, and two instructors of artillery, and a number of 
instructors and lecturers for mathematics, languages, and 
sciences. Its duties include the instruction of an advanced 
class of artillery officers, selected by competition, to qualify 
for scientific ai>pointments ; and the formation of classes 
in topography, astronomy, and languages, open to all 
officers of the artillery wisliing to join them. A School of 
Gunnery is maintained at Shoeburyness for the purpose of 
giving practical instruction in gunnery to officers and men 
of the artillery, and carrying on all experiments connected 
with artillery and stores. The present site w'as selected for 
the school in consc(|uence of the facilities afforded by the 
sands at the mouth of the Thames for artillery practice 
and firing at long ranges. The establishment consists of 
a commandant and brigade-major, with six instructors for 
the gunnery department ; and two superintendents of 
experiments. Officers and non-commissioned officers ore 
selected from brigades of artillery to go through a long 
course of instruction in guniicry, use of military machines, 
dfc., and qualify as instructors to brigades and batteries ; 
and squads of ofiicers and men are sent there for instruc- 
tion in the various branches of artillery service. 

The Royal A rtiUery Institution at W ool wich was originally 
a private military society, but the present building was 


erected at Qovernment expense, and the institution is now 
supported partly by the subscriptions of members, partly 
by a Government grant It contains a museum, lecture 
theatre, laboratory, and a printing-press ; and minutes of 
proceedings, containing papers on professional and scien- 
tific subjects, are peric^ically issued from it. 

The School of Military Engineering at Chatham 
constitutes a special training school for officers of the 
Iloyal Engineers after they have passed through the course 
at Woolwich, as well as for recruits on first enlistment. 
Companies are also sent there previous to going abroad, 
and on return from foreign service, to keep up their 
knowledge. The establishment consists of a commandant 
and brigade-major, two discipline officers, and eleven officer 
instructors in construction, surveying, field fortification, 
telegraphy, <kc. 

The School of Musketry at ITythe was established 
shortly after the introduction of rifled fire-arms, to give a 
special training in the theory and practice of musketry 
to officers and non-commissioned officers qualifying to act 
as musketry instructors to their regiments, and to secure 
a uniform system of instruction and practice through- 
out the army. With this view also, squads of officers 
and men from all regiments in the service are periodi- 
cally sent there for a short course. The establishment 
consists of a commandant, a deputy assistant adjutant- 
general, and five officer instructors. The commandant is 
also ins])ector-general of musketry, and exercises a general 
supervision over the instruction and practice throughout 
the army ; for which purpose j^eriodical reports are made 
to him from all regiments, and the annual musketry returns 
are carefully examined by him before being submitted, with 
his remarks, to the Commander-in-Chief. To secure 
sufficient attention to this important part of a soldier’s 
training, musketry instructors are appointed in every 
regiment ; and staff officers, formerly termed district in- 
sj)ectors of musketry, are appointed to the principal dis- 
tricts. Every recruit is required to go through a course 
of instruction and practice before being dismissed drill, 
and every trained soldier is put through an annual 
course, lasting about a fortnight, in which he fires GO 
rounds at fixed distances from 150 to 800 yards. Extra 
pay of Id. a day is given to those men who qualify as 
“marksmen,” and additional rewards to the best shots of 
companies and battalions. 

An Army Medical School was formed in connection with 
the great military hospital at Netley, to which candidates 
for appointments as surgeons are sent for a probationary 
course. The school is under the immediate direction of 
the principal medical officer at Netley, and has a staff of 
nine professors and assistant professors of military surgery, 
medicine, hygiene, ikc. 

Tho Military School of Music at Kneller Hall, Hounslow, 
was established in 1857 with the view of instructing non- 
commissioned officers and soldiers in music, and supplying 
competent bandmasters and trained musicians to the various 
regiments. The staff consists of one officer and a number 
of civil professors : the students, limited to 1 48, are soldiers 
selected for good conduct and ])romise of musical proficiency, 
and remain for two years. 

The Royal Military Asylum at Chelsea (also known as 
the Duke of York’s School), and Royal Hibernian Military 
School at Dublin, are establishments for the maintenance 
and education of a limited numl»er of boys who are the 
sons of soldiers. Candidates for admission must be between 
the ages of 5 and 1 2 years, and they are allowed to remain 
till 14, or, if they belong to the l^nd, till 15. They are 
then allowed to volunteer into any regiment they may 
select, or, if not fit for the service, are apprenticed to a 
trade or placed in some othec ci^ employment. The 
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Royal M^ta^ ^yl^ at Chelsea is also a normal school 
and training institution for army schoolmasters. 

Administration of Justice — Judge-Advooate-GeneraVs 
Department — Military Prisons, 

Justice is administered by the commissioned officers of 
the army : by the commanding officer for minor offences, and 
by regimental, district, or general courts>martial for more 
serious crimes. (See Militaky Law.) The administration 
of justice as pertaining to discipline falls under the Adjutant- 
Cenend’s branch of the department of the Commauder-in- 
Chief. But to ensure these disciplinary powers being exer- 
cised in strict conformity with the law, a Judge- Advocate- 
General, a legal adviser to the Crown and to the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is appointed by patent. This officer is 
usually a lawyer of high standing, having a seat in the 
House of Commons, holding his office as a member of the 
Government, and quitting office with his party. His de- 
partment includes a deputy judge-advocate-general, who is 
also a lawyer and civilian, and three deputy judge-advo- 
cates, military officers ; of the latter, two are attached to 
the Judge- Ad vocate-(j}enerars office in London, and one to 
the Commander-in-Chief in Ireland. A separate Judge- 
Advocate’s department is maintained in India, where 
deputy judge-advocates are appointed to every im{)ortant 
command. All general courts-martial held at home are 
sent to the Judge- Advocate-General, to l)e by him submitted 
to the Queen for confirmation ; and all district courts- 
martial, after having been confirmed and promulgated, are 
sent to his office for examination and custody. The Judge- 
Advocate-General and his dc])Uty, being judges in the last 
resort of the validity of the proceedings of courts-martial, 
take no part in their conduct ; but the deputy judge-advo- 
cates frame and revise charges, and attend at general 
courts-martial. 

The punishments that can be awardid to officers and 
soldiers for various offences are detailed in the Mutiny Act, 
the Articles of War, and the Queen’s Kegulations. A 
commanding officer can “ reprimand ” a commissioned 
officer, but can award him no other punishment. Arrest 
is not, as in most armies, recognised as a punishment, but 
is merely a preliminary to further proceedings. An officer, 
on the commission of an offence, is ])laced under arrest— 
that is, deprived of his sword and confined to his room — 
until the matter has been investigated and disposed of, or | 
sent before a court-martial A coiiuni.s.sioiied officer can 
be tried by a general court-martial only, and can be sen- 
tenced to death, {lenal servitude, imprisonment, cashiering, 
or dismissal, reduction on list of his rank, or reprimand. 
A soldier, on commission of an offence, is jilaced in 
confinement — that is, deprived of his arms and confined in 
the guard-room. At ** orders” (Le,, commanding officer’s 
office hours) the next morning he is brought before the 
commanding officer, and the case investigated in presence 
of the officer commanding his troop or comjjany, the 
•adjutant, and the prisoner. If the offence is a minor one 
the commanding officer dis[)oses of Jt summarily ; his 
powers including admonition, confinement to barracks for 
periods not exce^ing 28 days, carrying with it punishment 
drill up to 14 days, imprisonment not exceeding 168 
hours, and stoppage of {jay for absence. Drunkenness is 
punished by fines ranging from 2s. 6d. to 10s. If the 
offence is more serious, the man is remanded to the guard- 
room while the necessary steps are being taken for bringing 
him to trial, and is finally tried by a regimental, district, 
or general court-martial, according to ^e nature of the 
offence. The punishments that can be inflicted by court- 
martial are death, penal servitude for any period not less 
than five years, imprisonment for any period not exceeding 
two yearsi dismis^l from the service, stoppages of pay, 
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and forfeituresof pay, medals, service, &c. Flogging has been 
abolished except on active service, as also branding, and 
all such disgraceful punishments. Practically, military 
offences, with very few exceptions, are dis|) 08 ed of by 
regimental or district courts-martial, and by sentences of 
imprisonment not exceeding six months. A non-commis- 
sioned officer can only be reduced and punished by sentence 
of court-martial. 

Sentences of penal servitude awarded to soldiers are 
carried out in the convict prisons with other convicts ; but 
sentences of imprisonment are msually carried out in the 
military prisons. Military j)rison8 were established in 
1844, in order to avoid the necessity of mixing soldiers 
sentenced for military offences with ordinary criminals in 
county gaols. They are of two classes, the larger ones 
being under a governor, and the smaller ones under a chief 
warder. They are under the control of the Secretary of 
State for War, and under the immediate supervision of the 
officer commanding on the station (nciing as his repre- 
sentative) and (»f the military visitors, — field officers 
serving at the station, by whom the prisons ore perimiically 
visited, and all serious offences investigated and punished. 
They are also ins])ected from time to time by the Govern- 
ment inspectors of convict prisons. There are eight 
military prisons in the United Kingdom, and six in the 
colonies ; and the number of j^risoners has recently aver- 
aged about 12 per 1000. Besides these prisons, ** provost 
cells ” are provided in every large barrack, in which short 
sentences of imprisonment not exceeding 28 or 42 days are 
carried out under the charge of a provost-sergeant. 

Barracks. 

In the earlier days of the standing army the barrat k 
accommodation in Kngland was altogether insufficient for 
the force maintained, and such as there was, was miserably 
bad. A consideiuble portion of the army was constantly 
billeted, camped, or lodged in buildings hired for the 
time, and every ]>ropONaI to build barracks was jealously 
opposed in J^arliainent. Thus, in 1704 the total 
accommodation in barracks was ordy sufficient for 5000 
men, and in 1792 did not exceed 20,000; but during the 
long war with France, partly in consequence of the large 
force kept permanently under arms, and ])artly alsti 
in consequence of the fears aroused by the revolutionary 
spirit which had penetrated into many of the large towns, 
barracks were constructed in all j»arts of the kingdom, 
and after the peace the accommodation far exceeded the 
wants of the army. Many barracks were then dismantleil 
and sold, and others were allowed to fall into disrepair ; 
but little was done towards improving the condition of the 
existing barracks until the Crimean war brought the army 
into notice again, and attention was drawn to the heavy 
rate of mortality among soldiers in |»eace time, mainly 
attributable to the defective construcition and overcrowd- 
ing of barracks. New barracks on imj>roved designs were 
then built, and existing ones altered and reapiiropriatecl, 
so as to allow each man at least 600 cubic feet of air, and, 
in addition, provide recreation-rooms and other resorts for 
the soldier during the day. 

Tlie following estimate of the number and size of rooms 
required for a battalion of inftvntry on peace establishment 
will show the accommodation piovided in nxxlern barracks : 
— Officers. — Messroom, 45 feet x 25 feet, and 18 feet high ; 
ante-room, 24 feet x 18 feet; kitchen, servants’ rooms, 
larder, — altogether 1 3 rooms and cellars, <kc. Commanding 
officer’s quarters — 6 rooms, of from 16 feet x 14 feet to IH 
feet X 16 feet Two field officers’ quarters — 3 rooms 
each ; 30 officers’ quarters of one room each (often made 
with a recess or bunk for the bed), and 15 rooms for 
officers’ servants. Sergeants, — Messroom, 40 feet x 20 
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feet ; kitchen and storehouse for ditto ; separate rooms for 
7 staflf'Sergeants and 40 company sergeants. Men , — 32 
rooms to hold 1 8 men each, 45 feet x 20 feet, arranged by 
companies in blocks of four, with an ablution-room attached 
to each block ; 48 separate quarters for married soldiers, 
each 16 feet x 14 feet. Offices^ Hioree, and Workeh>pt , — 
Orderly-room, commanding officer’s, jiaymaster’s, and 
quartermaster’s offices, — 4 rooms; quartermaster’s store, 
40 feet X 20 feet ; provision and issuing stores, two rooms, 
18 feet X 16 feet; armourer’s, tailor’s, and shoemaker’s 
8lio])s, 3 rooms, from 16 feet x 14 feet to 16 feet x 32 feet ; 
guard-room, with ])risoners’ room and lock-up ; cook-house, 
40 feet X 20 feet, with separate apparatus for each company ; 
women’s washing-house, 66 feet x 20 feet ; latrines parti- 
tioned and screened. Schools^ KccreationrliooniSy Canteen»^ 
&c. — Where no garrison schoolroom exists, a building, 
50 feet S(juare, divided into 2 large and 4 small class-rooms 
for the school, llecreation-rooins — 2 rooms, 40 feet x 20 
feet, fitted with bar in one room, and bookcases in the other. 
Canteen — bar, including counter and space in front, 24 
feet X 12 feet; sitting-room for men, another for non- 
commissioned officers, and quarter for canteen sergeant. 
Skittle-alleys and ball-courts are also usually provided. 
Where no garrison hospital exists, a complete hospital 
establishment, including medical officer’s office, surgery, 
dispensary, and store-rooms, quarters for sergeant and 
orderlies, cook-house, wash-houses, <kc., and wards for 10 
per cent, of the force, are included in the barrack. In 
constructing barrack-rooms the beds are usually arranged 
in two rows, with a passage of 5 feet between the beds, 
and 1 foot between head of bed and wall ; giving a wddth 
of 20 feet. The barrack beds are of iron, made to double 
in the middle ; during the day they are folded back, and 
the centre of the room thus cleared. Straw mattresses, j 
blankets, and sheets are provided by Government; also | 
forms and tables for day use. The arms are kept in racks 
by the side of the bed ; knai)8acks, kit, and accoutrements 
on shelves and pegs over the bed ; 5 feet lineal space and 
600 cubic feet are allowed per man. In hospitals 1200 
cubic feet are allowed. In cavalry and artillery stables 
1500 cubic feet are allowed i)er horse ; the stalls are 5 feet 
or 54 feet by 9 feet, with 12 feet dowm the centre of a 
double stable, or 7 feet on each side where the horses stand 
head to head. 

Since the formation of the Control Department the 
construction, maintenance, and rej)air of barracks have 
devolved on the Uoyal hhigineers ; but the charge of them 
when once finished and handed over, the allotment of 
quarters, and the su[»ply, maintenance, and repair of all 
barrack stores and movable furniture, rest with the Control 
Department. The existing barrack accommodation in the 
Ignited Kingdom, according to the new’ appropriation, 
is sufficient for about 122,000 men, — 88,000 in Great 
Britain, and 34,000 in Ireland ; and when the w’orks now 
in progress, or about to be undertaken, are completed, this 
will be raised to about 1 35,000. Of this, however, about 
2 per cent, must be dediu'ted for small detached forts and 
coast batteries, wdiich cannot be occupied without great 
inconvenience to the troops so dispersed, and a margin of 
at least 10 per cent, must bo left for barracks and rooms 
only j)artialiy filKul, .so that the available accommodation 
will not exceed 120,000. 

ArmSy Eqnipmenty and Clothing. 

The arms issued to the several branches of the service 
are supplied partly by contract, but mainly by the ordnance 
manufacturing establishments. The prinei|)al of these is 
the Royal Arsenal at Woolwich (see article Arsekal), 
divided into the carriage factory, laboratory, gmi factory, 
and experimental branch. From the.se factories are pro- 
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duced the whole of the guns and gun carriages for naval 
as well as land service now in use, and the greater pro- 
})ortion of the ammunition and equipment longing to 
I them. Rifles, sword bayonets, and swords are manufactured 
at the Royal Small-Arms Factory at Enfield, and gunpowder 
at the Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey ; a 
considerable quantity of powder, however, is also supplied 
by contract. The various articles worn and carried by the 
soldier in the field, or issued to him and under his care, 
are usually classed under the three heads of arms and 
accoutrements (or equipment), clothing, and necessaries. 

Of these, the first are supplied and maintained by Govern- 
ment (though the soldier is held answerable for damage 
by carelessness or neglect), and under no circumstances 
become the property of the soldier. The articles included 
under the second head (clothing) are issued periodically to 
the soldier, and expected to last a given time ; during 
this time he is required to maintain them at his own cost, 
but at the expiration of the period, and when replaced by 
the next issue, they become his property. Lastly, the 
articles termed necessaries are supplied free to the soldier 
on first joining, bnt afterwards have to be replaced and 
maintained at his own cost. The articles supplied as 
“ clothing ” vary slightly in different branches of the service, 
but usually consist of a tunic, a pair of trousers or overalls, 
and two })airs of boots annually, and a second pair of 
trousers biennially. Head-dresses, greatcoats, and leggings 
are issued at intervals varying from three to ten years, but 
these articles do not become the property of the soldier 
when done with. All clothing is supplied from the army 
clothing dep6t at Pimlico ; a certain amount is manu- 
factured there, but the greater part is obtained by contract, 
and only examined and stored there. The bulk of the 
clothing is sent to regiments ready made-up, in sizes 
according to a size-roll furnished by the regiment; but 
a certain proportion is sent in material unmade, and an 
allowance is made to the master tailor of the regiment for 
making up such articles, and fitting the clothing generally. 

“ Necessaries ” include serge frocks or stable jackets, forage 
caps, shirts, socks, towels, brushes, combs, and other small 
articles, of which a stock is always kept on hand by the 
quartermaster of the regiment, and su]>plied by him to 
companies as required. These articles can either be 
obtained (on payment) from the clothing depot at Pimlico, 
or purchased independently ; but in the latter case the 
articles must be compared and found equal to the sealed 
patterns, and the price must not exceed the Government 
tariffT. 

England, from its insular position, has always been a char 
great naval power rather than a military one. On her own of th 
element she has for years maintained an empire more 
undisputed than any power or potentate has ever claimed 
on land. The rule of Napoleon in the height of his fame 
was not BO haughty and des}>otic on the Continent as was 
that of England at sea. Men still living remember the 
times w hen the British flag was saluted by every sail that 
traversed the sea in any quarter of the globe, and no 
ship, of any nation, dared to pass a British man-of-w*ar 
without striking its flag. It wras to the victories of her 
navy, and especially to Trafalgar, that England owed her 
immunity from invasion. It is natural, therefore, that the 
fame and j>opularity of the navy should partly have 
eclipsed the deeds of the army. And yet the Briti^ army 
has a history of which any nation might be proud. If it 
cannot count such a list of victories as Napoleon em- 
blazoned on the banners of France, neither has it suffered 
such disasters ; and it may lay claim to the longest con- 
tinuous history of any army in Europe. The French 
army dates cdl its traditions from Napoleon’s time; 
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not a trace remams of the r^ments that served under 
Turenne, and Cond^, and Luxemburg in the glorious days 
of the old monarchy, and even the banner under which 
they fought is proscribed. The Prussian army was almost 
unknown until the time of Frederick the Great; and 
Austrian regiments have been so often changed that it is 
difficult to trace their antecedents. But many English 
regiments trace back an unbroken history of more than 
two centuries, and fought, under the numbers and the 
names they still retain, with William III. in tlie Nether- 
lands, and with Marlborough at Blenheim, Ramilies, and 
Malplaquet.^ And their traditions are not confined to 
Europe. India conquered and permanently held ; every 
colony in the world at one time wrested from its owners; 
the British flag planted on the ramparts of Cabul and 
Peking ; and her arms carried into the fastnesses of Abys- 
sinia and the forests of Asliantee ; — such are among the 
deeds that attest the valour and enterjirise of the English 
army. From time immemorial the inhabitants of the British 
Islands have been distinguished for a determined bravery 
and a physical power exceeding that of any other nation. 

Modern peaceful experiences have confirmed the opinion 
as to the physical superiority of the Briton, and in this 
respect no rival has yet been found to the highly- fed 
English navvy. The army is comj»osed of Englishmen, 
♦Scotchmen, and Irishmen, in the proportion of aliout 75 
per cent, of the first, 10 jier cent, of the second, and 15 
per cent, of the last. The Englishman generally is above 
the average of nations in height and jihysical power. Even 
when the standard for the army has been at its lowest, it 
has been several inches above that of Continental armies. 
His strength lies especially in the upjier part of the 
Ixxiy — in the chest, shoulders, and arms — and he is 
IK)nderou8 rather than active. His lower limbs are not 
always proportionately developed, and the Englishman as 
a rule is not a good marcher, nor is he so hardy as the 
inhabitants of many other countries. In temperament he 
is calm and rather stolid, not easily roused to enthusiasm, 
and not full of romantic visions of glory, though not so 
insensible to such emotions as is often lielieved ; slow, some- 
what w^anting in resource, and ajit to grumble an<l show 
his discontent under hardships. On the other hand, he 
has a strong sense of justice, of right, and of duty, which 
can generally be successfully appealed to. His spirits rise 
to danger ; he can always be (le])ended on for battle ; and 
his courage, if less fiery, is of a more stubborn and 
enduring kind than that of any other race. The »Scotch- 
man is less ponderous in frame, but more sinewy and 
active, — a better marcher, and more capable of enduring 
hardships and fatigue ; more impetuous in action, though 
capable of a restrained energy very different from the 
reckless valour of the Frenchman or Irishman. The Scotch 
regiments have always been distinguished by a strong 
national feeling and clanship, producing an esprit dt corps 
that cannot be surpassed by any corps d'eliie. The Irish- 
man is active, gay, careless, more ready in resource than 
the others, and often more reckless in fighting ; but, on the 
other han^ less to be depended upon, and more difficult 
to hold in the bonds of discipline. 

The English officer is drawn exclusively from the up])er 
classes. His early education, his habits, and his traditions 
all fit him to be a leader of men. His physique^ his 
intelligence, and the spirit of enterprise, are developed by 
those athletic exercises and field sports which distinguish 
the aristocracy of England. The character vrfiich especially 
distinguishes him is a love of enterprise. Much of his 
spare time is spent in travelling, or in sports of a more or 

^ It is greatly to be regretted that, for some anexplained reeson, 
only bettlee fought after the middle of the 18 th century are home 
by nginieiits on their eolonrs. 
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less dangerous character. Not a war takes place in the 
most distant and unhealthy colonies, but crowds of volun- 
teers are found for it There is not a country in the globe 
but has been explored and traversed by English officers for 
their amusement, and wherever a war takes place they 
flock to it. Not so devoted, perhaps, as the officers of some 
nations to the details of their profession, they yet carry 
out all that is required of them with rigorous exactitude 
and a high sense of duty. But it is in the field, and when 
thrown on their own resources, that they show to most 
advantage. Trained by our Indian empire and colonial 
possessions to the life of a conquering nation, command 
comes natural to them ; and the youngest subaltern, sud- 
denly called to a jiosition of responsibility, raises armies 
and carries on wars, and dominates all around him by his 
daring and energy. The histories of Clive, Sir Herbert 
Kdwardes, and others, repeat themselves on a smaller scale 
whenever the occasion offers. 

Tlie social life of the English officer is unlike that of 
any other army. Off duty, the gradations of rank almost 
disap})oar, and all meet on a footing of equality as gentle- 
men. Our mess system, envied and copied by foreign 
nations, is only jumsiblo where such freedom exists. The 
officers live togetlier, dine at a table always handsomely 
funiiahed, and often rich with trojihies and records of the 
old history of the regiment, at wliich tlie president, perhaps 
the junior officer, is for tluj time sujKsrior ; and wlicrever 
stationed, and under all conditions, retain the forms of 
high-bred society. The discipline of the English army, 
once proverbial for cruelty aiid Ijarslincss, is now the very 
reverse, and there is pcrhai)8 no army in which officers and 
men stand together on a more pleasant footing. 

Of the character of the English army in war it is almost 
unnecessary to speak ; it has written itself in history in a 
I series of battles, often won against heavy odds, from Crecy, 
Poictiers, and Agincourt, to WabTloo. TJie highest 
eulogiums ])asscd on it have been wrung from its adver- 
saries. *^L’infantcrie Anglaiso est la meilleure du mondo ; 
heureusement il n’y en a pas beaucouj),” was Bugoaud’s 
c(»mmerit. *‘Lc soldat Anglais,’* says GoiHjral Foy, “ poss^de 
la quality la plus precieusc dans la guerre, Ic calme dans la 
colere.” lleoclers of military history will remember Napier’s 
vivid picture of the assault of Jiadajoz, when the troops, 
unable to advance, and yc^t scorning to retire, remained in 
the ditches to bo shot down by the garrison. And our 
account may well close with Foy’s dc'seription of the 
British infantry at Waterloo ; — “La mort etait devant eux, 
la honte derri^re. En cette terrible occurrence les bouleU 
de la (3arde Imj^^riale et la cavalerie dc Franco victorieuse 
ne j)urent pas entamer Timmobilc infanterie britannique. 
On eut M tent6 de croire qu’elle avait pris racirie dans 
la terre, si ses bataiilons ne sc fussent (ibranliis majestueuse- 
ment quelques minutes a])rbs le coucher du soleil.”* 

Lvdiax Akmv. 

The history of the armies of India is the history of our 
Indian empire, and as such, in its most striking features, is 
treated elsewhere. The present notice, therefore, is con* 
fined to those details of organisation which do not fall 
within the province of a general history. 


^ An anecdote of the Indian mutiny, peculiarly characterhitic of 
ofllcers and soldiem, may eerve as a pendant to the opinion given above. 
A detachment was holding an advanced post against the attacks of a 
vastly superior force. The enemy gradually enveloped the post, and 
^hreatenc^ to cut the retreat of its defenders ; but the defence was 
maintained unshaken. At last an Irishman, with more military 
instincts, perhaps, than the rest, exclaimed, *Och, captain, captain, 
we’re surroimded 1 " The officer’s reply came shari« end stem, ** What 
the devil’s that to you, sir ; look to your front ; ” and the defence was 
continued. 
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For military purposes India is divided into three great 
sections — Bengal, Madras, and Bombay. Under the term 
Bengal must be included Bengal proper, Assam, the 
North-West Provinces, Oudh, and the Punjab; under 
Madras, Burmah ; and under Bombay, the province of 
Sindh. The army of India lias always consisted of three 
native armies, corresponding to the three presidencies, 
each associated with a certain number of British troops, 
Europeans in the service of the late East India Company, 
and forces furnished by the Imperial Government. This 
separation into three distinct armies was the natural result 
of the original foundation of separate settlements and fac- 
tories in India ; and each retains to the present day its own 
separate history and traditions. 

Half a century after the establishment of the associa- 
tions of merchant adventurers, whose first charter bears date 
1600, the English traders in Bengal were still restricted 
by the native j)rinct;s to a military establishment, os guard, 
of an ensign and 30 men ; and this Liliputian force may 
be taken as the germ of the splendid army which now 
occupies India from Peshawur to Calcutta. In 1681 
Bengal received the first reinforcement from Madras, in the 
shape of a “ corporal of approved fidelity and courage, with 
20 soldiers ; ” and two years later a company was sent from 
Fort St George (Madras), raising the little Bengal army to 
a strcngtli of 250 Eurojieans. In 1695 native soldiers 
were first enlisted. The English liad by this time moved 
to Calcutta, and there entrenched themselves ; and in the 
years 1701-2, tlio garrison of that now flourishing capital 
consisted of 120 soldiers and seamen gunners. In 1756 
Fort William was captured by Surajah Dowlah, and the 
terrible tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta was enacted; 
but vengeance followed promj)tIy. An expedition was at 
once despatched from Madras, and on the 23d June 1757 
the battle of Plossey established tlie British supremacy in j 
Bengal. The little force, not exceeding 3000 men, with 
which Clive gained this astonishing victory, was formed 
mainly of Madras troojjs, and the 39th regiment, recently 
despatched from England, — the first royal regiment sent to 
Indio, and which now boars the motto, “ Primus in Indis.” 
The Bengal army was represented by a few hundred men 
only ; but from this date the military power and conquests 
of the Company rapidly increased. A comiMiny of artillery 
already had been organised in 1748; and in 1757, shortly 
before the battle of Plossey, the lat regiment of Bengal 
native infantry was raised. In 1759 the native infantry 
liad been augmented to 5 battalions; in the following 
year 3 troops of dragoons were raised ; and in 1763 the 
total forces amounted to 1500 Euroi)ean8 and 12 bat- 
talions of native infantry, giving a strength of 11,500 
men. In 1765 tlie army w^os further increased ; the Euro- 
l)ean infantry was divided into 3 regiments, and the 
whole force w^os organised in 3 brigades, each consisting of 
1 company of artillery, 1 regiment European infantry, 1 
troop of native cavalry, and 7 liattalions of Sepoys. In 1 7 66, 
consequent on the reduction of some money allowances, a 
dangerous combination of the officers of the Bengal army 
took place, by wdiich tliey agreed to resign their com- 
missions simultaneously. This combination was promptly 
put down by the then Governor and Commander-in-Chief, 
Lord Clive, to whom the Bengal army may be said to owe 
its existence. He found Bengal a ruined commercial agency 
in 1756 ; he left it, ten years after, a pow^erful empire. 

The constant wars and extensions of dominion which 
took place during the next thirty years led to further 
augmentation of the army ; the number of brigades and of 
European regiments was increased to 6 ; and in 1794 the 
Ben£^ army numbered about 3500 Europeans and 24,000 
natives. 

The first armed force in the Madras Presidency was 
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I the little garrison of Armegon, on the Coromandel coast, 

I consisting of 12 guns and 28 soldiers. In 1644 Fort 
8t George was built and garrisoned by 100 soldiers, and 
in 1653 Madras became a presidency. In 1745, when 
Fort St George was surrendered to the French, its garrison 
consisted of 200 Europeans, while a similar number, with 
the addition of 200 “Topasses” (descendants of the 
Portuguese), garrisoned Fort St David. In 1748 the 
various independent companies of factory guards at settle- 
ments on the Coromandel coast and otlier places were 
consolidated into the Madras European regiment. In the 
following year, Clive, with only 200 soldiers and 300 
Sepoys, seized and held Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, 
and on three several occasions defeated the troops of the 
Nabob and their French auxiliaries. From this year the 
military power of Madras may be dated. In 1754 the 
first royal regiment, the 39th, was sent there, followed in 
1 758 by three others. In 1 7 7 2 the Madras army numbered 
3000 European infantry and 16,000 natives, and in 1784 
the number of native troops had risen to 34,000. 

The island of Bombay formed part of the marriage Boml 
portion received by Charles IL with the Infanta of Portu- 
gal, and in 1662 the Bombay regiment of Europeans was 
raised to defend it. In 1668 the island was granted to 
the East India Company, and the regiment at the same 
time transferred to them. In 1708 Bombay became a 
presidency, but it did not play so important a part as the 
others in the early extension of our power in India, and 
its forces were not so rapidly developed. It is said, how- 
ever, to have been the first j)re8idency to discipline native 
troo])8, and Bombay Sepoys were ^ent to Madras in 1747, 
and took part in the battle of Plassey in 1757. In 1772 
the Bombay army consisted of 2500 Europeans and 3500 
Sepoys, but in 1794, in consequence of the struggles with 
the Mahratta power, the native troops had been increased 
to 24,000. 

In 1796 a general reorganisation of the Indian armies 
took place. Hitherto the officers in each presidency had 
been borne on general “ lists, according to the branches 
of the service to which they belonged. These lists w^ere 
now broken up, and cadres of regiments formed. The 
colonels and lieutenant-colonels remained on separate lists, 
and an establishment of general officers was created, while 
the divisional commands were distributed between the 
royal and Comi)any’8 officers. Further augmentations 
took j)lace, consequent on the great extension of territory 
and the complete assertion of British supremacy. In 
1798, at the outbreak of the war with Tippoo Saib, the 
native infantry in India had been increased to 122 bat- 
talions; and the force which General Harris took from 
Madras for the attack on Seringapatam consisted of 5000 
Euroj^eans, 14,000 native troops, 40 siege guns, 64 field 
guns, and the Nizam’s contingent, numbering 0000 men. 

In 1808 the total force in India amounted to 24,500 
Europeans, and 154,500 natives. 

The first half of the 19th century was a history of wars 
and annexations, and further augmentations of the army 
took place. Horse artillery was formed, and the artillery 
service increased to a most powerful footing. “ Irregular 
cavalry ’’ were raised in Bengal and Bombay, commanded 
by picked officers, and recruited from a ^tter class of 
troopers, who received high ]my, on the condition of finding 
their own horses and equipment. “Local forces” were 
raised in various parts from time to time, the roost im- 
portant being tb§ iMnjdb irregular force (raised after the 
annexation of the Pui\]4b in 1849), consisting of 3 field 
batteries, 5 regiments of cavalry, and 5 of infantry, and 
the Nagjwre and Oudh irregular forces. Another kind of 
military force, which had been gradually formed, was that 
called “contingents,” — native troops nused by the native 
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itotes under our protection. The strongest of these was 
that of Hyderabad, ori^^nally known as the Nizam’s army, 
and consisting of two brigades of infantry and cavalry, with 
artillery. Ch^ges were also made in the organisation of the 
army. Thestaffwa8enlarged,8anitaryimprovement8effected, 
manufacturing establishments institute or increased, and 
the administration of the army generally improved. 

The officering and recruiting of the three armies was in 
all essentials similar. The officers wore mainly supplied by 
the Company’s Military College at Addiscombe (established 
in 1809), and by direct appointments under the patronage 
of the directors. The Bengal army was recruited from 
Hindustan, the infantry being mostly drawn from Oudh 
and the great Gangetic plains. The soldiers were chiefly 
high-caste Hindus, a sixth being Mahometans. The 
cavalry was composed mainly of Moliometans, recruited 
from Bohilcund and the Gangetic Doab. The only other 
elements in the army were the four Ghoorka regiments, 
enlisted from Nepaul, and the local Punj»4b irregular force. 
The Madras army was chiefly recruited from that pre- 
sidency, or the native states connected with it, and consisted 
of Mahometans, Brahmins, Mahrattas, Telingas or Gentoos, 
and Tamils. The Bombay army was recruited from its 
own presidency, with some Hindustanis, but chiefly formed 
of Mahrattas and Mahometans ; the Bombay light cavalry 
mainly from Hindustan proper. 

Witn In the year preceding the great mutiny the Indian army 

maUny. reached its highest strength. The establishment in the 
several presidencies was as follows : — 




Madras. 

Bombay. 

Total. 

British Cavalry Regiments... 

“T" 

1 

1 

4 

,, Infantry Battalions.. 

15 

3 

4 

22 

Company 8 European Bat- \ 
talions / 

3 

3 

3 

9 

European and NativeArtil- \ 
lery Battalions j 

12 

7 

1 5 1 

24 

Native Infantry Battalions.. 

74 ! 

52 

29 ' 

155 

Native Cavalry Regiments... 

28 i 

8 

3 : 

39 


Including the local and irregular troops (about 100,000 
strong), the total strength amounted to 38,000 Europeans 
of all arms, with 276 field guns, and 348,000 native troops, 
with 248 field guns, — truly a magnificent establishment, 
and, outwardly, worthy of the great emjjire which England 
had created for herself in^the East, but inwardly unsound, 
and on the very eve of crumbling to pieces. 

It would be impossible, within the limits of a short 
article, to do more than briefly summarise the causes which 
led to the great Sepoy mutiny of 1857. For many years 
the discipline of the Bengal array had been relaxed. The 
system under which the ablest regimental officers were 
withdrawn to staff and civil employ was incompatible with 
efficiency, the centralisation of the army administration 
was excessive, and the powers of commanding officers had 
greatly diminished. The supiwsed wrongs of Oudh stirred 
up the soldiers so largely recruited from that province, and 
the religious prejudices of those otherwise well disposed 
were inflamed by the secret emissaries of the disaffected. 
The Sepoys were told that the Government wished to force 
them to break their caste and abjure their religion, that 
they were to be sent across the sea to die in foreign and 
detested lands, or to be sacrificed on their own shores. 
Even the ridiculous endeavour to assimilate native to 
British soldiers in outward appearance was turned to 
account by these emissaries. The greased cartridges” 
were but the spark which set the whole aflame. The 
miserable delusions spread, the loyally -disposed cast in i 
their lot with the directed, feeling that when once a 
mutinous spirit had been shown all was lost to them as a 
militarv body, and the Bengal native army was in a short 
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space of time only a chaotic mass of disbanded and mutin- 
ous soldiers.^ The story of the rebellion is the history of 
those days, and cannot be treated in this place. Fortunately 
for our power in India, the mutiny did not spread to the 
Madras or Bombay armies ; and in the darkest days our 
ancient enemies the Sikhs not only remained faithful, but 
came forward to render us powerful assistance. 

By the autumn of 1858 the mutiny was virtually crushed, Reorgi 
and the task of reorganisation commenced. On the lstk>stion 
September 1858 the East India Company ceased to rule 
our Indian empire, and Her Majesty’s Government took 
up the reins of power. On the init>ortant question of the 
reorganisation of the Indian army the opinions and advice 
of the most distinguished soldiers and civilians were invited. 
Masses of reports and evidence were collected in India, and 
by a royal commission in England. On the report of this 
commission the new system was based. They recom- 
mended the abolition of a local Euroj)can army, and the 
amalgamation of the existing one with the royal army; 
that the native army should bo enlisted for general service, 
and bo of mixed nationalities and castes ; that the irregular 
system should mainly obtain in the native cavalry ; and 
that the rmtive infantry should bo mainly regular. 

The Euro])ean force was permanently increased, while 
the native army was largely reduced. The Indian artilleries 
were transferred to the Royal Artillery, the Company’s* 
European cavalry became the 1 9th, 20tli, and 21st Hussars, 
and their European infantry became regiments of the line, 
numbered 101 to 109. The transference (»f the Company’s 
Europeans to the Crown was not unattended with trouble. 

The men considered tliat faith had not been kept with 
them, and a mutinous spirit was shown. Ultimately they 
wore offered their discharge, which a large numl)cracce]>tocl. 

The European officers of the native armies, and those 
officers and men who did not accept service in the new 
royal regiments, now' formed with the native soldiers the 
new Indian army. Tiie reorganisation of this by the 
Indian Government was a task of no ordinary difficulty, 
involving much besides recon.struction. Many of the levies 
ha.stily raised during the mutiny had to be disbanded, or 
formed into line regiments, and various miscellaneous corps 
had to be got rid of. The (auvernment was further ham- 
pered by the necessity for providing for the large numlier 
of officers whose regiments no longer existed. In 1861 a 
“ staff corj>H ” was fonned in each presidency, “ to supply 
a body of officers for service in India, by whom various 
offices and appointments, hitherto held by officers borne on 
the strength of the several corps of the Indian forces, shall 
in future be held.” Promotion in this corps was to be by 
length of service, — twelve years to attain the rank of captain, 
twenty years that of major, and twenty-six years that of 
lieutenant-colonel The staff corps was filled up by a large 
number of Indian and British officers holding various 
staff employments (the new regimental employments being 
counted as staff duty), and all kinds of civil {losts and 
situations, and has been gradually o[>ened wider, till it 
includes the great majority of the Indian officers. The 
new organisation of the cavalry and infantry of the Indian 
army was promulgated in 1863, but did not take effect in 
Bombay and Madras till 1864 and 1865. Cavalry regi- 
ments are on the ** silladar ” or irregular system ; their 
establishment consists of 1 commandant, 1 second in 
command (also commanding a squadron), 2 squadron 
officers, 1 adjutant, 2 doing duty officers (Euroj>eanK), and 
13 native officers, 444 non-commissioned officers and 
troopers, or “sowars.” The infantry l»attalions have each 
1 commandant, 2 wing commandants, 1 adjutant, 1 quarter- 

* Of 74 nstivs infintrj rogimenU, 45 mutinied, 20 were diftnnad, 
and 8 diebtnded. Six only remained true. 
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master, and 2 doing duty officers (Europeans), 16 native 
officers, and 696 natives of all ranks. 

Preaent The total strength of the army of India in 1873 was 
atraogth, (5ig2 European officers, 60, 1 74 European non-commissioned 
turned 123,671 natives. The supreme 

military power is the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
tration. council. The military member of the council is de facto 
War Minister, and the military department of the Govern- 
ment of India tlie War Department. The Commander-in- 
Chief of the army is the executive military power, and the 
responsible adviser of Government, as well as local Com- 
mander- in -Chief in Bengal. The Madras and Bombay 
rresichincies have military do])artments and local com- 
nianders-in-chief, but subordinate to the supreme Govern- 
ment of India ; each i)reHidoncy, however, has certain local 
j)eculiarities in its own military system and its own army 
departments. The army departments are the commissariat 
(charged with the supply of provisions, forage, fuel, light, 
and transport), the ordnance department (charged with 
the custody and supjJy of all warlike stores), the clothing 
department, medical department, stud department, &c. 
The commissariat is officered from the combatant ranks 
of the army, the subordinates being also drawn ]>erma- 
nently from its ranks, and is a most excellent and power- 
ful department. The ordnance department is officered 
from officers of the Boyal Artillery, who, os “ commissaries 
of ordnance,” have charge of the various arsenals and 
magazines in the country. The whole of British India is 
divided into divisions and districts, and the command is 
exercised by royal or Indian officers according to a ])ro- 
portion fixed. The staff is selected from the officers of the 
British corps in India, the staff corps, and the Indian army, 
and the system is similar to that in England and the 
colonies, exce])t that the tenure of brigade majorships is 
limited to three years. 

The following table shows tlie detailed constitution of 
the army of India in 1873 : — 




Mad ms 

Uonilmy 

Total. 


Army. 

Army. 

Army. 

Europeans. 





Artillery- 





Horse Field BatterieH.. . 

33 

13 

12 

58 

Heavy and Mountain 1 
IJattfrioH J 

4 

1 

1 

6 

Garrison Butteries....^. 

11 

C 

5 

22 

Engineers— t -0111 panics 

(Cavalry— licgiinciitH 

1 

1 

1 

3 

6 

2 

1 

9 

Infantry— Battalions 

32 

9 

9 

50 

Xatiirs. 





Artillery— Mountain 1 





Batteries / 

4 


2 

6 

Cavalry— Regiments 

26 

4 

7 

37 

Engineers — Coin j):inie8 

lulautry— Battalions 

10 

10 

5 

25 

60 

40 

30 

130 

Strength —Europeans 

41,055 1 

1 13,214 

12,067 

66,336 

Natives 

62,955 

33,963 

26,753 

123,671 



The following gives the strength of the several arms : — 


Kuro]MWi. Native. 

Infantry, , . 45,9(52 101,134 

Cavalry, . . . 4,347 18,675 

Artillery —Mon, . . 12,306 896 

,, Guns, . . 370 36 

The PuiyAb field force of 4 batteries of artillery, 5 regi- 
ments cavalry, 4 regiments Sikh infantry, and 6 regiments 
PuiyAb infantry, is included in the Bengal army. The 
** Hyderabad contingent,” of 4 field batteries, 4 cavalry and 
6 infantry regiments ; the Mysore ” troops, of 6 regiments 
of cavalry and 4 of infantry ; the “ Nair brigade,” of 2 
battalions of infantry and four guns; and other minor 
local forces and contingents, are not included in the above. 


The Bengal army is composed chiefly of Mahometans^ 
Brahmins and other Hindu castes, fiijpoots, J4ts, Pun* 
jAbees, natives of Trans-Indus, and hiU-men. Some are 
regiments entirely of one race, as the Ghoorkas, while 
others are mixed entirely or by companies ; but the com- 
position of every regiment has been definitively laid down. 
There are no special restrictions on oaste or race, but care 
is taken to prevent an undue preponderance of any class. 
Enlistment is purely voluntary. Behruiting is carried 
on by parties detached, or by non-commissioned officers 
and men on furlough. Pay and pension are fairly good, 
though depreciated by the general rise in prices ; pension 
being obtainable by men invalided after fifteen year.s^ 
service. The native officers are appointed from the non- 
commissioned officers, and though a respectable body of 
men, are not sufficiently educated. It is, however, con- 
templated to give natives of rank and position direct 
commissions. The British officers of the Indian army, 
generally, are obtained through the medium of tlie staff 
corps, which i^ filled by volunteers from the British army, 
and now supplies the native armies of India with regi- 
mental officers. 

The Madras native army is composed of a few Christians, 
Mahometans, and Mahrattas, and a large numl)cr of 
Telingas or Gentoos, and Tamils. The infantry battalions 
are organised as in the Bengal army. The cavalry are 
mostly com])osed of Arcot Mussulmans, descendants of the 
soldiers of the Nawab of the Carnatic. This cavalry is not 
“ silladar,” as in Bengal or Bombay, and the native estalv 
lishmcnt is weaker, consisting of 12 native officers, 75 
non-commissioned officers, and 300 privates. The army 
is recruited as in Bengal, but has a peculiar institution of 
its own, viz., the “recruit and pension boys” (sons of 
soldiers or pensioners) attached to each regiment, and 
transferred to the ranks when of sufficient age and approved 
of, — a valuable institution, and one which gives a i)Owerful 
hold upon the fidelity of the men. 

The Bombay army resembles that of Bengal in recruiting, 
organisation, and equipment. It is composed of a few 
Christians, some Brahmins and llajpoots, and other Hindu 
castes, but mainly of Mahrattas and Purwarces, with a few 
PunjAbees and natives of Trans-Indus. 

It is difficult to draw comparisons between the soldiers 
of our Indian forces, recruited from so many different 
parts of the empire. The most warlike, undoubtedly, are 
the inhabitants of Scinde, the PunjAb, and Trans-Indus. 
Perhaps next come the men of Rohilcund, Rajpootana, 
Oudh, and the Mahrattas. These races ]>osrcss a greater 
aptitude for military training, and are generally of a better 
physique than the inhabitants of the Southern Peninsula. 
But it is too much to affirm that the former are “bom 
soldiers,” the latter only “soldiers by education.” The 
ploughshare has already replaced the sword in many parts, 
and more and more are once turbulent tribes becoming 
peaceful tillers of the soil. Of the actual value of native 
troops it is still more difficult to form a tme estimate. 
The Sikhs, both as friends and foes, have proved them- 
selves gallant soldiers, not unworthy of being matched with 
Europeans. The ordinary Sepoy, under the guidance of 
British officers, has furnished many examples of heroism 
and devotion. It is said that a Bengal regiment success- 
fully stood the brunt of a charge from the French at the 
battle of Porto Novo in 1782 ; and the devotion of Clive’s 
Sepoys at Arcot has passed into a proverb. At the siege 
of Dehli in 1857, native regiments sustained losses wbi^ 
few European troops could We borne, and crowds of men 
in hospital, with wounds only part healed, volunteered to 
join in the final assault But without their English 
officers they are of little value; the Asiatic, as a mle, 
cannot face the European, and it would be dangerous to 
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trust to tliem in a war against a Western invader. They 
are useful auxiliaries, and relieve the European soldier of 
mudi of the fatigue inseparable from the task of garrison- 
ing so large an empire and protecting its frontiers. But 
the mutiny proved the danger of relying on them, and 
taught the lesson, never, it is to be ho^, to be forgotten, 
that our Indian empire must be held, not by native armies, 
but by British armies. 

Many important changes and improvements have taken 
place since the great reorganisation of the Indian armies 
was commenced in 1858. The education of the whole 
army has been improved; musketry, g}'rana8tic, and garrison 
instruction have been introduced ; and strict tests are now 
required of candidates for the staff, and for promotion in 
all grades. Annual camps of exercise have been instituted, 
where large bodies of troops are massed, and opportunities 
for higher tactical training afforded. The commissariat 
department has been enlarged, the military account depart- 
ment remodelled, the mathid of war and its manufacture 
vastly improved. Hie new system of reliefs of British 
troops has greatly shortened the tour of Indian service, 
splendid barracks have been built, hill sanitariums extended, 
so that about 10,000 British troops are now located in the 
hills during the hot weather ; by these means, and a 
liberal expenditure on sanitary requirements, the death- 
rate among European troops has been reduced to one-half. 
Other great questions still remain to be dealt with. The 
local peculiarities of the j)residencies seem likely to give 
way before the increasing intercommunication throughout 
India. The staff corps was an expedient, and answered 
its purpose for the time as such, but experience has shown 
defects in its constitution. The officering of the native 
regiments will always remain a subject for careful and 
anxious consideration. The British rule in India may 
never agaiii bo put to such a severe test os that of 1857, 
but a wise government will not the less j)rei)are for a day 
of danger which may yet come for our Indian em[)ire. 

Canadian Militia. 

To complete the account of the military forces of the 
British empire some notice of the Canadian militia is 
necessary. Until recently Canada w^as one of the great 
military out-stations of the English army, and was garri- 
soned by a considerable force of British troops distributed 
throughout the Dominion. Recently these troops were 
gradually withdrawn, and the colony left to its own 
resources; and since 1871 the regular forces maintained in 
the Dominion have been reduced to the 2000 men forming 
the garrison of Halifax, which alone is still occupied as an 
imperial station. The defence of Canada is provided for 
by a large volunteer and militia force. By an Act passed 
in March 1868, all male inhabitants between the ages of 
18 and 60 are liable to serve in the militia, exemptions | 
being granted to judges, ministers of religion, professors, I 
and a few others. The men thus liable are divided into 
four classes, denoting the order in which they would be 
called out for service — the first including all single men 
between the ages of 18 and 30; the second, single men 
between 30 and 45 ; the third, married men, or widowers 
with children, between 18 and 45 ; the fourtl^ all between 
45 and 60. The militia is divided into an active and a 
reserve force. The active force includes the volunteers, and 
the regular and the marine mOitia. Its strength is fixed 
at 45,000, divided among the various districts in projKir- | 
tion to their population. The contingent must be furnished 
either by volunteers, or, if sufficient volunteers do not pre- 
sent themselves, by means of the ballot. 

Service in volunteer corps lasts for three years, and in 
the regular militia for two years ; the periods of training 
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last from eight to sixteen days annually. Money is granted 
for this purpose by Government ; and every year cam^iB ot 
instruction are formed in each of the eleven mibtaiy 
districts into which Canada is divided, at which the militia 
of the district are assembled and trained. Two schools of 
military instruction for infantry officers are established in 
each of the provinces of Ontario and Quebec, and one in 
each of the provinces of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
There are also two schools of gunnery, which have per- 
manent batteries of artillery, at Kingston and Quebec. 
The infantry are armed with long Snider rifles, the cavalry 
with S}>encer carbines and swords. The field artillery 
includes nine batteries, all w’ell horsed. The “reserve 
militia” number 656,066 men, but have not hitherto been 
organised or drilled. The command of the whole force is 
vested in Her Majesty, who may call it to arms, wholly or 
in part, yhenover necessary. 

(iKKMan Akmv. 


By the “con.stitution of the Gorman emjurc,” bearing date 
the IGth April 1871, the land forces of all the states of 
Germany form a united army under tlio command of the 
emperor. The German army thus includes the contingents 
of Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, Baden, and a 
numl)er of minor states, all raised and organised (with 
insignificant variations) on the IVussian model. The peace 
strength of the army is fixed at 401,659 men,' or about 
1 per cent, of the population ; and the budget is established 
on the basis of 257 thalers, or Us. per soldier pre- 
sent with the colours. The army is organised in 1 8 army 
cor[>s, of which 14 are furnished by IVussia and the states 
whoso contingents are amalgamated with hers, 2 by 
Bavaria, 1 by 8axony, and 1 by Wiirtemberg. As the 
Prussian army thus constitutes three-fourths of the military 
forces of the empire, and is the model on which not only 
the other contingents, but to a certain extent the armies of 
most European powers, have l>e(ui formed, a detailed 
account of its organisation will serve as an introduction to 
the necessarily brief notices of the other armies of Europe. 

The Prussian army, like t)je monarchy, is of comparO' History ol 
lively recent origin. Its Eur<»pean reputatiog dates fromtb# Prus- 
the wars of h rederick the Great, but it was his father, 
Frederick William L, aided by Prince Maurice of Dessau, 
who really created the army which Frederick II. led to 
victory, and which numbered 70,000 men, admirably 
trained and e(|uipj)ed, when the latter ascended the throne. 

The infantry had been especially perfected by IViDce 
Maurice; and under Frederick's care the cavalry soon 
rivalled, if it did not excel it. The gallant struggle against 
I overwhelming odds, and the series of brilliant victories which 
I marked the f^ven Years^ War, raised the reputation of the 
army to the highest jiitch ; and the superb force of 200,000 
men which he be(]ucathed to his successor was justly 
accounted the best in Eurojoi. It was hardly, however, a 
national army, and its excellence was owing rather to 
Frederick's genius, and to his system of discipline and 
instruction, than to the goodness of the material The 
cavalry, it is true, and the hussars especially, were recruited 
almost entirely from the Prussian states, and from the sons 
of the small farmers or better class peasants; but the 
infantry was raised from all sources, and was largely com- 
posed of foreigners, deserters, and vagabonds of all kinds. 

With Frederick's death, the genius which had animated it, 
and which alone gave value to such heterogeneous materials, 
was gone. It still retained its imposing appearance and 
precision of movement, and its overweening self-confidence. 

But at the first encounter with the armies of Napoleon it 


^ Onc-yaiir volootaem sre not included in tbie number. 
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fell to pieces ; and after a eerie* of crashing defeats, Prussia 
found herself at the feet of the conqueror, shorn of half her 
territory, obliged to receive French troops in all her towns 
and fortresses, and only existing as it were by suflferance. 
But in these very disasters were laid the seeds of her future 
greatness. By the treaty of Tilsit the Prussian army was 
limited to 43,000 men. This limitation suggested to 
Scharnhorst what was known as the “ krumper,” or “ short- 
service ” system already descrilied. The bitter humiliation 
and suffering endured under the French yoke aroused a 
national spirit which was cajiablo of any sacrifices. Every 
Prussian was eager to bo trained to fight against the 
oppressor of his country; and when Prussia rose in 1813, 
the armies she jioured into the field were no longer 
mercenaries, but national armies, imperfectly trained and 
organised it is true, but animated by a spirit which more 
than compensated for these defects. At the close of 
the war licr rulers, with far-seeing sagacity, at once de- 
voted themselves to organise on a j)ermanent footing the 
system which had sprung up under the necessities and 
enthusiasm of the moment. The conscription, compulsory 
personal service, and a three years’ term in the ranks, with 
further periods in the reserve and landwehr, were then 
introduced ; and though variations have subsequently been 
made in the distribution of time, the principles were 
substantially the same as those now in force. By the law 
of 1814 the periods of service w’ero fixed at three years in 
the army, two in the reserve, and fourteen in the landwehr, 
and the annual contingent at 40,000 men. As the popula- 
tion increased, it was felt that the service was unequally 
distributed, pressing unnecessarily heavily on some, while 
others escaped altogether. Further, the experiences of 
1859, when Prussia armed in anticipation of a war with 
France, aroused great doubts as to the efficiency of the land- 
wehr, which then formed the bulk of Prussia’s forces, and 
of whom many had been as long as ten years away from 
the colours. Accordingly, by the law of 1860 the annual 
contingent was fixed at 63,000, the period in the reserve 
was increased from two to four years, and that in the land- 
wehr reduced from fourteen to five. The total armed force 
thus remained nearly the same (12 contingents of 63,000, 
in place of 19 of 40,000), but the army and its reserves 
were more than douliled (increased from 5 x 40,000 to 
7 X 63,000) while the landwehr w’os proportionately 
reduced. 

This change \\'as not cfTected without great opposition, 
and led to a prolonged struggle between the king, guided 
by his able and ambitious minister Bismarck, and the 
parliament ; for some time the king ruled and levied taxes 
in open defiance of jiarliament and the constitution ; and 
it required the brilliant successes of 1866, and the position 
thereby won for Prussia, to reconcile the nation to the new 
law. 

Military By the present “ military law of the German empire,” 
every German is liable to service {wehrpflichtig\ and must 
render such service }>crsonally. Neither substitutes nor 
purchase of exemption are allowed ; and those who are 
physically unfit for the ranks may be required to render 
such other services — as Ijospital attendants, tradesmen, 
dtc. — as they are caimble of. Every German capable of 
bearing arms belongs to the army for seven years, com- 
mencing at the age of 21, imd afterwards to the landwehr 
for five years. Army service is divided between the ranks 
and the reserve, three years Wing spent in the former and 
four in the latter. The annual contingent of recruits is 
not now permanently fixed, but is determined by the 
number required to keep up the peace establishment^ 
and is estimated at from 120,000 to 130,000 annually. 
By fixing the total peace establishment instead of the 
annual contingent, the authorities have gained the power 


of largely augmenting the army without raising the budget 
or attracting public attention, as by passing men into ^e 
reserve before their time they can always increase the 
contingent required to complete the regiments, and thus 
the to^ number of trained men available in war. Thus, 
before the war of 1870, commanding officers of regiments 
were directed to send home a certain number of the most 
intelligent men after two years* service ; and since the war 
a large proportion of the infantry have been subjected to 
two years’ training only.^ 

The military organisation of Germany is based on the Tei 
territorial divisions of the empire. With the exception of ofg 
the Prussian guard corps, which is recruited generally 
throughout the kingdom, each army corps has a corps 
district {Bezirk) within which it is raised, recruited, and 
stationed. The first six army corps districts correspond 
to the six provinces of old Prussia, the 7th and 8th to the 
lihenish provinces. The 9th, 10th, and lltli were formed 
from Hanover, Schleswig-Holstein, and the minor states 
annexed by Prussia in 1866 ; the 12th by the kingdom of 
Saxony, the 13th and 14th by Wiirtemberg and Baden, the 
15th by Alsace and Lorraine, and the 16th and 17th (called 
1st and 2d Bavarian army corps) by the kingdom of 
Bavaria. The following details apply strictly to the 
Prussian provinces only. 

Thecor])8 districts are subdivided into divlsionand brigade 
districts, and these again into landwehr battalion districts, 
corresponding to the civil Krel% or circle. As a rule, 
for each infantry regiment there are two corresjionding 
landwehr battalion districts, from which the former draws 
its recruits atid reserves. The battalion districts, again, 
are subdivided into company districts, of which there are 
from 3 to 6 to a battalion. Every town and village has 
thus its appointed place in the general organisation, and 
this is indicated on notice boards conspicuously placed 
at all the entrances. 

At the beginning of each year lists are ])repared from Itai 
the parish registers of all young men who have attained 
their twentieth year, and to these lists are added the”“® 
names of those who, though still liable to service, have 
been allowed to stand over from previous years. In the 
spring, about May, the battalion recruiting commission 
commences its labours. This commission is composed of 
the landwehr battalion commander, the landrath or chief 
civil functionary, two officers, and a surgeon, os per- 
manent members, and four local ndembers taken from the 
more respectable inhabitants of the difierent villages. 

The commission having notified the days of its visiting 
the headquarters of the several company districts, the 
youths are mustered there accordingly, and in8i>ected. 
Those who are found physically unfit for any service are 
struck off the lists altogether. Others who are too young 
and unformed for military service are put back for a year. 
Many also are permitted to stand over on {>6rson^ or 
family grounds, the commission being allowed great lati- 
tude in granting temporary exemptions. 

Every young man can be called up three years in suc- 
cession, and as a rule the majority of the recruits are put 
back one year at least on medical grounds, but at the end of 
the third he must either be definitely })a8sed or exempted. 
Those who are exempted in their thii^ year are passed into 
the ErzaU reserve, where they undergo no training, and are 
free of service in peace time, but in war can be called out 
and sent to the depots to replace the casualties in the 
active army. Men below the regulation standard, but 
otherwise fit for the army, are passed into the ErmU 

1 The ooDtiDgent of recruits for 1872r:8 wosaxed st 190 per hei- 
tftlion. Ab the peece strength of the battalion, exclndTe of the per- 
manent cadres, is about 450, it is evident these cannot all receive their 
fUU three years* training. ^ 
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reserve ; as also only sons of widows, and others who are 
the sole supports of families, or who have, or have lost, 
brothers in the army. Although exemptions are much 
more charily granted in the third than in the first and 
second years of liability, they are still sufficiently numerous 
to soften materially the hardships of compulsory service. 
Finally, after all “ exemptions” and “ ac^ournments ” have 
been made, there remain those passed as fit for service, and 
from these the required number are chosen by ballot. But 
the ballot is almost nominal. In 1862, for instance, 
when the number coming of age amounted to 227,000, 
only 69,000 were left on the lists for tlie ballot — 63,000 
being the required contingent — and in many districts 
the ballot was not applied at all. In 1867, 262,000 came 
of age, 110,000 were j)assed for the service, and aljout 
100,000 taken. The system of exemptions is so elastic 
that practically the recruiting commission can select, by a 
process of elimination, those best fitted for service, and 
abolish the element of chance. A margin of about 10 per 
cent., however, is usually allowed ; those who draw the 
lucky numbers are passed into the Ersatz reserve, but 
remain liable for a year to fill any accidental vacancies 
in the peace establishment. 

The men drawn for the army are then told off to the 
different branches of the service ; men with good chests 
and good feet to the infantry, men accustomed to horses to 
the cavalry, gamekeepers and foresters to the rifles, men 
of liigh standard to the guard, those of inferior physique 
to the train, car])enters and mechanics to the engineers, and 
a certain proportion of shoemakers, tailors, saddlers, <frc., 
to all regiments and corps. The guards recruit throughout 
the kingdom generally ; the cavalry, artillery, fusiliers, and 
rifles throughout their own corps districts ; while the 
infantry regiments draw their recruits os far as possible 
from the corresponding landwehr battalion districts. The 
proceedings of the battalion recruiting commissions are 
revised by brigade commissions, who distribute the recruits 
to regiments and corp.s, and these again by a corps com- 
mission. The final decision and allotment to regiments is 
usually completed about »Septeml>er. From that time the 
men are called recruits, and amenable to military law, 
but are given j>asses until the 15th October, the date on 
W’hicb they join their regiments. 

These conscripts form the great bulk of the army ; but 
there are other classes, also, serving under varied conditions. 
Of these the most imiK)rtant are the “ one-year volunteers,” 
young men of means and education who, on condition of 
passing certain examinations and iKjaring all expenses of 
clothing, equipment, 4kc., are allowed to pass into the 
reserve after one year’s service only. Tliis system is a 
great boon to the middle and professional classes, who thus 
materially reduce the interruption which tlie full term in 
the ranks would cau.se in their education ; and every effort 
is made to render the service as light os is consistent with 
thorough instruction. Many of these jmss the requisite 
examinations for officers' rank, and become officers of land- 
wehr, or qualify as non-commissioned officers, and serve 
as such if recalled on mobilisation. A certain number 
of youths enter voluntarily for three years, gaining the 
privilege of serving at an earlier age, and choosing their 
own regiments. The non-commissioned officers are mostly 
“ re-engaged men.” Re-engagementsare allowed for various 
periods, and each squadron or company has several “ Capitvr 
lanten,'* smart young men, who have engaged to prolong 
their service in the ranks with the object of getting pro- 
motion. In the cavalry it is common for men to engage 
to serve four years instead of three, in consideration of 
which their time in the reserve is reduced by one year, and 
that in the landwehr by two years. Finally, there are a 
certain number who serve for a given numl^r of years in 


return for advantages received in the way of education or 
maintenance from Government ; such are the pupils of the 
non-commissioned officers' school and of the school of 
forestry, &c. 

After completing his term in the ranks the soldier is 
passed into the reserve, retaining, however, his place in his 
regiment, borne on its books, and liable to be recalled to it 
in case of war. The reservist is supposed to take i>art in 
at least two mancouvros, not exceeding eight weeks, during 
his term of reserve service. On completing his seven years' 
army and reserve service ho leaves his regiment and passes 
into the landwehr, and is taken on the lists of the 
corresjwnding landwehr battalion for the remaining five 
years of liability. The landwehr battalion is the basis of 
the local organisation, both for recruiting and mobiliiiation. 
As a rule, to each three-battalion regiment of the line is 
attached a two-battalion landwehr regiment. These two 
are connected as closely as possible ; they bear the same 
number, the line regiment draws its recruits fi*om the 
battalion districts, furnishes the staff for their cadres, and 
passes its men into their ranks. 

In peace time the landwehr Isittalions exist only in 
cadre, viz., a commanding officer, adjutant, and three clerks 
and orderlies )ier battalion, and a sergeant-major and two 
non-commissioned officers per company. These are charged 
with keejnng the registers of the names and addresses of 
all reserve and lamlwohr men in tlieir districts, and on 
mobilisation the whole labour of summoning, collecting, 
and forwarding the men to their destination falls on the 
landwehr battalion commander and his staff. The fusilier 
reserve landwehr battaliojis form a peculiar feature in local 
organisation. Each army corps has a fusilier regiment, 
which does not draw its recruits from a jmrticular sub- 
district, but, like the cavalry and special corps, from the 
corps district generally. But to each fusilier regiment is 
attached a reserve landwehr battalion and district, bearing 
the same number, but used to equalise and fill U])the regi- 
ments throughout the corjjR district generally, remedying 
deficiencies in the regimental (piotos of recruits or reserve 
men, and forming, in fact, a great central depot of recruits 
and reserves. It has always for its district some im|K)rtant 
tf)wn or centre of commence, where the floating |>opulation 
is largest and local attachment weakest, and whence also 
the communications to all [larts of the province are easiest, 
and is allowed a considerably larger staff. 

The following is an approximate estimate of the resources 
in men at the diHjM)8al of the German empire : — 


.Standing army, 400,000 

KeservcN of the army, .... 450,000 
landwehr, .... . 500,000 

Total trained men, . 1,350,000 

When the army is mobilised, about 1,250,000 of these 
are etniKxlied, and 100,000 remain still available of men 
not trained, but registered and liable to be called out ; then 
there are the next year's contingent of recruits, 120,000, 
and Ersatz reserve, which cannot be estimated under 
800,000, — making, with her trained soldiers, a total of 
about 2{ millions. 

Prussian, Amiy, 

The Prussian army is divided into field troops^ who in 
l^eace time form the standing army and the school of 
instruction in arms for the nation, and in war time, 
augmented by the reserves, become the active army; 
DepU troops {ErsatztTuppen\ who have no existence in 
l^eace time, but in war time are formed of cadres supplied 
from the field troops, and filled up by recruits and reserve 
men, and whose duty it is to maintain the active army at 
full strength ; and garrison Proops {Besatzungstruppen\ 
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principally formed of the landwehr, and exigting only in 
cadre in peace time, but who are embodied and take up 
the garrison duties and home defence when the active army 
takes the field, and also occasionally reinforce it. 

The field troope consist of — 

115 Regiments of Infantry. 

14 liattalions of Riflos. 

73 Regimen is of Cavalry. 

1 4 Hrigadcs of Artillery. 

1 4 IJattalions of Pioneers. 

14 Hattaliona Military Train. 

Infantry. — The infantry is classed as guards, grenadiers, 
fusiliers, and line. The nine regiments of guards are com- 
posed of picked men, and are in every way troupee d^elite ; 
four of them are maintained at a special increased peace 
establishment. The grenadierregimentsonlydiffer from the 
line in name and in some trifling badges, relics of former 
times. Tlie fusiliers are the representatives of the old light 
infantry, and are specially intended for outpost duty, skir- 
mishing, <kc. The men are chosen for activity and intelli- 
gence, and their armament differs slightly, but in organi- 
sation they are the same as the line. A fusilier regiment 
is attached to each army corps. 

An infantry regiment has three field battalions, of which 
the third is called the fusilier battalion. A battalion con- 
sists of four companies, and has a t)eace strength of 552 of 
all ranks, and a war strength of 1022. A regiment on war 
footing numbers 60 officers, 5000 men, 73 non-combatants, 
with 105 horses and 19 waggons. Besides the three field 
battalions, a fourth or depot battalion, 1240 strong, is 
formed on mobilisation. This includes a company of trades- 
men 200 strong, who are required to supply all clothing, 
&c., and execute all repairs required by the battalions 
in the field. The depot battalion is formed partly of the 
next contingent of recruits, who are called out at once on 
mobilisation, and partly of the oldest classes of reserve 
men, or, if these do not suffice, of the youngest classes of 
landwehr ; any men in the field battalions who, from want 
of instruction or other causes, are not considered fit for 
immediate service, are also transferred to the dep6t. The 
field battalions always maintain direct communication with 
it, and as soon as their losses amount to 10 per cent, of 
their strength, draw on it for the necessary reinforcements. 

The Prussian infantry stands in three ranks on parade, 
the third rank being composed of picked shots {Schuizen\ 
who formerly did all the skirmishing. But for drill and 
manoeuvring the common formation is that of company 
columns, the company being divided into two ^^Zugs ** or 
subdivisions, standing at six paces’ distance, and the third 
rank being withdrawn and formed into a separate Zug 
{Schiitzenmg\ two deep, in rear of the others. The 
Prussian drill, which for many years was the model for 
Europe, has lately become so again, and since 1866 the 
company column formation, by which more independence 
is given to the captains, and greater freedom of move- 
ment to the battalion generally, has been adopted by most 
armies. 

The Prussians were also the first to adopt the breech- 
loader, which they used with marked success against the 
Danes in 1864 and the Austrians in 1866. Up to 1870 
they were armed with the needle-gun, the earliest, but pro- 
bably also the worst, form of breech-loader ; but their losses 
from the French chassepfit convinced them of the necessity 
of an improved weapon, and the infantry is now being 
armed with the Mauser rifle. The infantry soldier of the 
line carries a long breech-loading rifle, with bayonet always 
fixed, a short sword, and 80 rounds of ammunition; a 
reserve of 20 rounds per man is also carried in the ^t- 
talion ammunition waggon. Fusilier regiments, andfusilier 
battalions of other regiments, are armed with a shorter 


rifle without bayonet, but carry a sword which can be fixed 
and used as such when required. The uniform is a dark 
blue tunic, grey trousers with red stripe, helmet of black 
leather, with brass ornaments and spike {Pickelhauhe\ and 
boots into which the trousers are generally tucked for 
marching. The different army corps are distinguished by 
the colour of the shoulder cords. The knapsack is of brown 
calfskin, rather large, but shaped to fit the back. The 
belts of grenadier and line regiments are white, those of 
fusilier regiments black. 

Rifiee , — The rifles (Jdger and Schiitzen) are not organised 
in regiments, but form independent battalions, of which the 
guard corps has two and the other army corps one each. 
Their organisation, and peace and war establishment, are 
almost identical with that of a line battalion, but on 
mobilisation each battalion forms a fifth or de])6t company, 
which performs the same duties as the depot battalion does 
for the line regiments. They are recruited by picked men 
chosen throughout the army corps district Unlike the 
rest of the infantry, they always stand in two ranks ; and 
they are further distinguished by carrying a short rifle, and 
by their green tunics with black belts. The rifle battalions 
of the guards are mainly recruited from the rangers of 
the royal forests. 

Cavalry . — The cavalry consists of 73 regiments, of which 
10 are cuirassiers, 26 dragoons, 19 uhlans (or lancers), and 
I 1 8 hussars. The cuirassiers and lancers are classed as heavy 
cavalry, dragoons and hussars as light cavalry. The cavalry 
of the guard numbers 8 regiments, of which 2 are cuirassiers, 
2 dragoons, 3 uhlans, and 1 hussars, and are all carefully- 
picked men. 

The organisation and establishments of all cavalry regi- 
ments are alike. In peace time they consist of 5 squadrons 
of 4 officers and 135 men each ; in war the regiment takes 
the field with 4 squadrons of 150 men each, while the 
fifth squadron remains behind to form the depot. The 
total strength of the 4 field squadrons is 677 men and 
706 horses, and of the dep6t squadron 267 men and 112 
horses. The depot includes an artificers* detachment of 54 
men. A cavalry regiment thus requires a very small 
augmentation in war, and the field squadrons are completed 
at once from the fifth or depot squadron, they sending to it 
their recruits and untrained or unserviceable horses. Owing 
to the terms of service usual in the cavalry, the actual pro- 
portion of “ reservists ” is much smaller than in the infantry, 
but they still far exceed the number required to complete 
the regiments, and accordingly are used to form the staff 
escort, field gendarmerie, field post and other special corps, 
and to furnish non-commissioned officers to the military 
train. 

The Prussian cavalry first won its reputation under 
Frederick the Groat, and his brilliant cavalry leaders 
Ziethen and Seydlitz. In the battles of Hohen Friedberg, 
Bossbach, and Zorndorf the cavalry decided the fortunes of 
the day, and gloriously verified their old motto-* 

Wonn alles w&nkt und Bchwankt 

Daiiu wage uicht und ;sahle nioht, dann d'rauf 

In recent campaigns they have more especially distinguished 
themselves by their intelligence and enterprise as scouts 
and outjxwts, covering the movements of their own armies 
with an impenetrable screen, while constantly feeling the 
enemy and reporting his movements. But their desperate 
charges at Mars la Tour and Eezonville, where they sacri- 
ficed themselves to check the enemy and give breathing- 
time to their own overmatched and exhausted infantry, 
will always be classed among the most heroic deeds in the 
annals of cavalry. 

* ** When fortunes are shaking and brave men are quaking, 

Then stay not and weigh jiot, but down on the foe ! ** 
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The light cavalry (hussars and dragoons) are armed 
wkh breech-loading carbines and swords. In the heavy 
cavalry, 16 men per squadron carry carbines, the remainder 
pistols. The cuirassiers are armed with a long heavy sword 
(Pallasch), and wear a black cuirass weighing IG &), and 
supposed to be bullet-proof. The uhlans carry a lance and 
the usual cavalry sword. The cuirassiers use saddlery of 
the “ German pattern, very cumbrous ; the rest of the 
cavaliy' use the “ Hungarian ” saddle. On the whole, the 
Prussian cavalry ride slightly heavier than the corre- 
sponding troo]>s in England. Great attention is ])aid to the 
selection of horses for the cavalry, and constant efforts are 
made, by the importation of valuable stallions and brood 
mares, to encourage the breeding of a suitable class of 
horses. The remounts are bought by commissions apixiinted 
for the purpose, and either sent direct to the regiments, or, 
if too young for work, to the remount depots, where they 
are carefully broken. In war time the necessary augmenta- 
tion is obtained partly by purchase in the market and 
partly by contracts jjreviously made in peace time. If 
these measures are not sufRcient, the Government has the 
power of compulsory purchase. For this purjKxse all the 
horses in the kingdom are registered and periodically 
inspected, and returns kept of those considered fit for 
military service. On the order for mobilisation the owners 
tnay be summoned to attend with tlieir horses ; these are 
inspected by a military board, who select as many as they 
re(juire, and take possession at once ; and a mixed board 
afterwards determines the conii)ensation to be given to the 
owners. 

Artillery. — The artillery of an army corj)s consists of 
two regiments of field artillery and a regiment of garrison 
artillery. One of the two field artillery regiments is 
organised in two divisions (AlAheilung) of four batteries 
(two heavy and two light) each ; thi.s furnishes the divisional 
artillery, one A htIMung to each infantry division. Theother 
consists of three divisions, two of field and one of horse 
artillery, of three lotteries each ; and furnishes the corps or 
reserve artillery, and the horse artillery, w'liich is attached 
to the cavalry divisions. A field battery on peace f(K)ting 
has only 4 guns, with 114 men, 37 horses, and 2 waggons. 
In war time it has 6 guns, with 155 men, 125 horses, and 
10 waggons. A horse battery has a war establishment of 6 
guns, l54 men, 207 horses, and 10 waggons. On mobilisa- 
tion a depot division is formed for each army corps, con- 
sisting of 1 heavy, 1 light, and 1 horse Imttery, and a 
detachment of artificers. Further, a Cdimnen Ahiheiluny^ 
consisting of 9 ammunition columns (of which 5 carry 
artillery ammunition and 4 small-arm ammunition) is 
formed, and attached to the field artillery. The regiment 
of garrison artillery is comjiosed of two divisions of four 
companies each, with a {)eace strength of lOf^, and a war 
strength of 209 men i>er comi>any.^ On mobilisation the 
field artillery is augmented by men of the reserve, and by 
men drawn from the garrison artillery regiment ; the gar- 
rison artillery is principally reinforced from the artillery 
men in the landwehr. Sometimes the number of companies 
of garrison artillery is doubled. The Prussian artillery are 
armed with rifled breech-loading guns of cast steel, the 
heavy batteries with the 6-[)ounder ^n, throwing a shell 
weighing about 1 5 lb ; the light batteries and horse artillery 
with the 4-pounder gun, throwing a 9 lb shell. The extreme 
range of these guns is about 5000 paces, but their effeetive 
range does not exceed 2500. A heavy battery carries 134 
rounds per gun, a light battery 157 rounds ; and the coqm 
ammunition columns carry a further supply of about 100 
rounds per gun. 


> Four army corpi have only a diriaion of garriaon artillery instead 
of a regimenL 
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Pioneeri . — Each army corps has a battalion of pioneers, of 
four companies, of whi<^ the first is the pontoon company, 
the second and third sapper companies, and the fourth the 
miner company. The men of each company are thoroughly 
instructed in their own sjiecial duties, but know also the 
duties of the other comt3anie8 sufficiently to be able to 
assist if required. 

The i)eace establishment of a company is 146 men. In 
war time the second sapper company remains behind, and 
forms three garrison companies, and a depGt company is also 
formed. The other three companies, augmented to a war 
strength of 218 men, take the field, and furnish the per- 
Bonnel for a light field bridge train or pontoon train, and 
an entrenching tool column, w^hicli also accompany the 
army corps. Further, four railway dotachmonts and four 
field telegraph detachments are formed for the 'whole army. 
The railway detachments are formed from the railway 
luvttalion, which was organised immediately after the war of 
1870-71, and is composed entirely of men trained to the 
various duties connected with railways, the officers and non- 
commissioned officers being qualified to act as railway 
managers, station-masters, &c. On mobilisation they receive 
their augmentation from reserve and landwehr men who 
are actually holding these positions on the various lines ; 
and in war time they are charged with constructing, 
repairing, and working or destroying the lines in an 
enemy’s country. The field telegraph detachments, in 
the same way, are trained in peace time to everything 
conneett^d with telegraphy ; in war they carry a light line, 
which they lay down as required, or work the existing 
lines. 

Military Tram. — Thi^ train is a mere skeleton in peace 
time. The Imttalion which is attached to each army corps 
is little but a cadre maintained for instructional purposes, 
and only numbers 240 men of all ranks, while the train 
soldiers attached to an army corjm on war footing amount 
to 3500. The iiitm are only subjected to six months’ 
training, and by the constant renewal tlie number passed 
into the reserve is enormously increased ; additional 
men are drawn from the cavalry reservists. In war time 
the train battalion is broken up altogether, and forms a 
number of separate detach rm uts, viz., five provision columns, 
three ambulance detachments, a horse depot, a field bakery 
column, and an escort squadron, to take charge of the five 
Fuhr Park columns which are organised of hired or requisi- 
tioned transport. Further, nearly 1000 train soldiers are 
sent to the various regiments (65 to an infantry regiment, 
37 to a cavalry regiment) to drive the regimental baggage 
train, act as servants to staff and field officers ; 800 to the 
artillery, princijially os drivers, <fec., for the ammunition 
columns ; and 300 to the pioneers, for the pontoon and toot 
train ; and 400 to the various administrative services. The 
whole, of the transjKirt in the iVussian service is depart 
mental, — that is, is told off to certain sjiecial departments 
and duties, and is not available for general service. Thus 
the regiments have their regimental transjiort, the artillery 
their ammunition columns, the commissariat their provision 
columns, the medical dejiartment their field hospital and 
ambulance train, <Sec. 

Deftdt awl (jarrUfifi TrrmpB. — The dejM troopi have 
been described in speaking of the field troops whom 
they have to feed. The garrinon or reserve trofpn have 
no such immediate connection with the active army, and 
are almost entirely formed of the landwehr; they are 
specially intended for home defence and garrisoning the 
fortresses, but are also used to maintain communications, 
and relieve the active anny of all detachments to its 
rear, and sometimes, as in the latter period of the Franco- 
Prussian war, are organised in divisions, and pushed for^ 
ward to reinforce the active army. Every battalion (US' 
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trict forms a landwehr battalion, and every army corps 
district forms a reserve rifle company, one or two reserve 
eavalry regiments, and three reserve batteries, from the 
landwehr men on its lists. The garrison companies of 
sappers and the garrison artillery have already been spoken 
of, and are more closely connected with the active army 
than the rest of the garrison troops, The officers for the 
landwehr and reserve regiments are supplied partly from 
the field trooi)S, partly from one-year volunteers who have 
•qualified, and non-commissioned officers of the army who 
have retired with the rank of landwehr officers, and partly 
from the half-pay list. In addition to the forces above 
named, a certain number of “ garrison battalions” are some- 
times formed from the surplus landwehr men, and some 
of the Ermiz reserve. This was done in the war of 1 87 0-7 1 
to relieve the deixU troops of the garrison duties which 
had devolved on them in consequence of the landwehr 
being sent to the front. The organisation and armament 
•of the landwehr are generally similar to those of the field 
trooi)8, but the infantry wear a brood flat-topped cap instead 
of the distinctive Pkkdhaube, 

The total war strength of the 14 army corps composing 
the Prussian army is 


Field Troo])S, 

Men. 

524,336 

Hume.. 

161,913 

GUtlH. 

1428 

Depot Troops, 

i8a,rii)8 

17,801 

264 

Garrison Troo])8, . 

200,6.T2 

20,047 

246 


911,485 

20.5,761 

1938 


The general organisation of the Prussian army remains 
the same in peace and war. The king is the Cora- 
mander-in-Chief, and exercises Ids authority through the 
War Ministry. The W or Ministry is divided into a number 
of departments, of which the principal are the Central 
Department, which includes the minister’s ofiice; the 
General War Deiiartmont, which deals with all questions 
of organisation, mobilisation, quartering, training, tfec., and 
all strategical and ])urely military questions; and the 
Military Finance Department, which deals with all questions 
of pay, clothing, equipment, and supply. Directly under 
the king and the War Minister come the commanders of the 
army corps districts into which the kingdom is divided. 
In peace time each corps command comprises two divisions, 
a rifle battalion, a brigade of artillery, and a battalion of 
pioneers and of train ; each division consists of two infantry 
brigades and one cavalry brigade j each infantry brigade 
consists of two line regiments (exceptionally three) and one 
or two landwehr regiments ; each cavalry brigade of two 
or three cavalry regiments. On the order for mobilisation 
the regiments are completed to war strength, the depots 
formed, and the lauilwehr or garrison troops organised. 
A few slight alterations are made to equalise the army 
corps (the details of the war strength of which have been 
already given) to a uniform strengtli of 115 battalions, and 
a jiortioii of the cavalry and one or two batteries of horse 
artillery are Avithdrawn from each corps to form separate 
cavalry divisions. The active army then takes the field, 
with the same organisation aiul under the same officers, 
corps and divisional commanders, brigadiers, staff, &c., 
that they have been accustomed to in peace. 

The instructions for mobilisation are minute and com- 
plete. Every year a “ paj)er mobilisation” scheme is drawn 
up, showing the number of men and officers reejuired to 
place every corps and detachment on war footing, and 
whence these would be obtained, and showing also on 
what duties the officers and men actually present would l>e 
employed. This scheme is completed at the army corjis 
headquarters, and after revision by the War Minister, is 
approved and promulgated. Every individual thus knows 
beforehand what would be his duties in case of war, and 
the pith of the system lies in two short sentences in 
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the “Secret Instructions Every person in authority 
should know in peace what will be required of him on the 
order to mobilise, and must expect no further orders. All 
orders which have to be issu^ are to be kept ready in 
peace.” The steps to be taken on mobilisation are deta^ed 
day for day. On the first day the War Ministry acquaints 
the commanders of army corps and princi{^ i^itary 
authorities, and also telegraphs direct to the commanders 
of landwehr battalion districts, to summon the reserves. 
On the second and third days the landwehr commanders 
complete the written summons, which are kept always 
ready, notifying to each man when and where he is to join : 
and these are sent out by aid of the civil authorities. The 
reserves for the field troops are called in first, the landwehr 
men one or two days later. On the fourth and fifth days 
the reserve men assemble, and are forw^arded to their regi- 
ments, whence a few officers and non-commissioned officers 
have been sent to lake charge of them. Meanwhile the 
regiments have formed their depots, drawn the reserve 
clothing and cquij)ment from their stores, and got every- 
thing in readiness to receive their augmentation men. 
Most regin>entM are complete and ready to take the field by 
the seventh day. As soon as the reserve men have all 
been despatched, the landwehr men are collected, and 
equipped from the stores at tlie headquarters of the bat- 
talion district. The landwelir battalions are mostly com- 
pleted about the eighth day. The reserve cavalry and 
some of the administrative departments take a little 
longer, but in 1870 the mobilisation was so far completed 
that the movement of the army corps to the front could be 
commenced on the ninth day. The commanders of army 
corps, divisions, tfec., accompany their commands, and are 
replaced in their local commands by temporary {niellvtr- 
tretende) officials. 

Appoinirtimi iwd Pnmoiion of Officers ^ — The Prussian 
army dmw^s its officers mainly from the Kleinadel or 
lesser nobility, corresponding to the country gentry of 
England. Promotions from the ranks are very rare, and 
generally carry with them retirement or transfer to the 
landwehr. A certain number of young men of middle 
class obtain commissions, but j)rincipally in the scientific 
corps or in the landwehr. First appointments are obtained 
either from the cadet scliuols or by entering the ranks 
as amntageurs. More than one-half the officers enter by 
the latter system. A young man seeking a commission 
obtains a 'nomination from the colonel of a regiment, 
which admits him to serve as a private, but with recogni- 
tion of his being a candidate for the rank of officer, and 
as such he is called an avantagettr. He is usually requinid 
to sleep and mess with the privates in their barrack-room 
for the first two months ; after that he has more liberty 
given to him, and is sometimes received at the officers’ 
table. After six months’ service, and ^lassing an examina- 
tion in the B\ibjects of a liberal education, he becomes 
qualified for promotion to the rank of P</rte epee F&hnrkh 
(swordknot ensign), a sort of intermediate position between 
the commissioned and non-commissioned ranks. After six 
months’ further service in this rank he is sent to a military 
school for a ten months’ course of instruction, at the close 
of which he is required to pass an examination in purely 
military subjects ; and then becomes qualified for a com- 
mission, subject to being accepted by the officers of the 
regiment as worthy of admission among their number. 
The career of those youths who enter from the cadet 
schools does not differ materially from the above. The 
great m^ority enter as “ avantageurs,” and serve their time 
as already described, only passing the first or ensign’s 
examination before they enter, and being appointed to 
regiments by the king, instead of obtaining nominations 
from the colonels. A certain number who pass through 
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the higher classes of the cadet school enter the army at 
once as Porte Fahiwichy and serve their probation in 
that rank only ; while a very few, the $electa^ who take the 
highest honours, are given commissions direct Promotion 
in the army depends solely on the will of the king, but in 
the main is governed by seniority; but exceptions are 
made in favour oi officers of the general staflf', who com- 
monly receive a step of rank on completing a term of duty 
in any staff appointment, aide^de-camps of higher generals, 
instructors at the cadet and war schools, and officers who 
have specially distinguished themselves in the field. As a 
rule, promotion to the rank of captain is by seniority in 
the regiment, but above that rank by seniority throughout 
that branch, or by selection. Officers are also freely trans- 
ferred from one branch to another ; thus, after the battle 
of Gravelotte, the command of the rifle battalion of the 
^ard was given to an engineer officer. Especial attention 
is bestowed on the selection of officers for the general 
staff. These are generally taken from those who have 
passed through the War Academy at lierlin, the highest 
educational establishment in the Prussian army. Candi- 
dates for admission to this academy must have served at 
least three years with their regiments, must pass a quali- 
fying examination, and must be favourably reported upon 
by their commanders. The course lasts three years, and 
those officers who give proof of sufficient abilities are after- 
wards employed for a time on various military works, under 
the immediate supervision of the chief of the staff, who 
thus acquires a personal knowledge of the character and 
abilities of all staff officers. Occasionally offi(?crs specially 
recommended are taken direct from their regiments; but 
they are always tested by the chief of the staff before 
receiving appointments. The anxious care bestowed on 
the selection of offurers for these iin])ortarit duties has 
borne its fruit : the Prussian staff has mode itself a world- 
wide reputation, and to it and to the genius of its chief, 
Von Moltke, may be awarded a large share in the success 
of the Prussian arms. The army is equally fortunate in 
its corps of officers generally,— men who unite the j)ower of 
command and the high qualities of an aristocrac^y with the 
most thorough knowledge of tlieir profession and devotion 
to it. The pay of the P^u^isian officers in the lower ranks 
is small, usually about half that of the corresjionding 
ranks in the English army, and lower tlian in most of the 
Continental ones ; but the higher ranks are well paid, pro- 
bably better than in any other army, if the relative value 
of money and cost of living are coii.sidered. 

The strength of the Prussian system lies in its clo.se 
localisation and permanent organisation. The first secures 
the strongest possible et^prit de coips and the greatest 
simplicity and speed in mobilising ; the second that famili- 
arity of every individual with his position, duties, and 
surroundings, which is essential to the smooth working of 
so complicated a machine as a great national army. It is 
to these, coupled with the careful training, the subordina- 
tion of everything to the army, and tlio ever- watchful 
foresight with which every contingency is studied and 
provided for beforehand, that the remarkable successes of 
the Prussian armies arc to be attributed, rather than to 
the excellence of the material or to the special military 
qualities of the nation. Physically the Prussian soldier is 
not much if at all above the average. It is true that the 
guards and some of the regiments from the northern pr(^ 
vinces are exceptionally fine, but the army is very un- 
equal, and men of practical experience have declared the 
German, as a rule, to be not equal in power or in 
endurance to the Frenchman.^ In quick aptitude for war 


^ See the opinion of Mr Bnutey. the eminent contiwetor, quoted in 
his Life. 


the Frenchman has always had the advantage. Generally, 
where the two have met on equal terms the Frenchman has 
been victorious ; and even through the disasters of the late 
war, impartial witnesses have asserted that, man for man, 
the Frenchman was the better. But such natural qualities 
as the Prussian soldier possesses have been developed to 
the utmost by a civil ^ucation superior to that of any 
other nation, and by a military training, physical as well as 
mental, which may well serve as a mc^el to all armies. 
He is docile, temperate, simple in his tastes and aspirations; 
and though not so demonstrative as his French neighbour, 
and with no fanatical enthusiasm, has a deep love of his 
country and loyalty to his king. If not easily excited to 
heroism, neither is he easily discouraged. No Englishman 
can forget that memorable march, when the Prussian army, 
unshaken by the disaster of Ligny, undeterred by the 
difficulties of the road or the enemy thundering in their rear, 
pushed on wdth indomitable energ>’ through all obstruc- 
tions to succour their hard-pressed allies at Waterloo. Tim 
Prussian army, more than any other, is the Hite of a nation ; 
and so long as the nation ciaisents to submit to the burdens 
of her present military system, and her affairs are guided 
by chiefs as able and far-seeing as her present rulers, she 
will hai'dly forfeit the position she has won os the first 
military power of Europe. 

Saxon Army, 

The kingdom of Saxony, with a population of 2 J millions, 
furnishes one strong army corps (29 battalions of infantry 
and C regiments of cavalry) to the German army. The 
Saxons were long renowned as a warlike race, and jdayed 
a prominent part in all the wars of Northern Euro])e ; and 
her princes twice mounted the throne of l^oland. At the 
fmtbrcak of the wars of t))e Freneli Jlevolution she main- 
tained an army of over 30,000 men, and at first sided with 
Prussia. After the disasters of Jena and Auerstadt she 
allied herself with Fraiu*e, and for some years furnished a 
contingent to the armies of Napoleon, who in return recog- 
nised her elector as king, and largely increas^-d his terri- 
tories. The newly-made king r«*mained faithful to NajK)- 
leon even in his reverses ; but the army was too German 
in feeling to fight willingly under the French flag. In 
1809 they did not distinguish themselves at Wagram, and 
their defection at heipsic contributed not a little to the 
results of that blo(»dy day. After the peace the king 
retained his title, though shorn of a great part of his 
dominions, and the army was reconstituted on a smaller 
scale. In 1HC6 Saxony siderl with Austria, and her army 
shared in the diKa.sterM of that brief campaign and the 
crowning defeat at Koniggrats. At the close of the war she 
w'as coiiq>elled to ally lierself with Prussia, and, as part of 
the North German Confederation, to ]»iace her military 
forces at the diH|K>sal of the Prussian munatch. In 1870 
and 1871 her troops, under the command of the crown 
prince (now king) of Saxony, formed the 1 2th corjis of the 
great German army, and Ijore their share in the battles ol 
Gravelotte and Scnlan and in the siege of l^aris. Her army 
is organised in every res|K:ct as a Prussian army corps, and 
is under the command in chief of the German em]>eror, 
who, in concert with the king of Saxony, names the officers 
for the higher commands. She retains, however, her 
separate War Ministry, budget, drc. ; and apf)oir»tment8 and 
promotion to all but the highest commands are made by 
the king of Saxony. The Saxon troops fought wxdl in the 
late war between Germany and France. In appearance 
they are smarter than most of the German troops, and 
liave a certain resemblance to the English; but their 
uniform and equipment are assimilated in all respects to 
the Pmssians. 
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Bavarian Army, 

The kingdom of Bavaria, with a population of a little 
under five millions, furnishes two army corps to the German 
army. Like Saxony, Bavaria, originally an electorate, was 
enlarged and made into a kingdom by Napoleon. Under 
the command of Marshal Wrede, a distinguished Bavarian, 
her troops fought side by side with the French through the 
camiMiigns of 1805 to 1812, but in 1813 she seceded and 
joined the Alliance, and attempted to intercept the French 
on their retreat from Leipsic. Nai)oleon, however, inflicted 
a severe defeat on his old general at Hanau, and opened 
his road to France. In 1866 the Bavarians took part 
against Prussia, but owing to their dilatoriness in taking 
the field, the Prussians were able to beat them in detail, 
nor did their generals or troops shine in this war. In 1 870, 
however, they joined their former enemy in the war against 
France, and bore their full share in the glories and losses 
of the camj)aign, the second Bavarian corjjs having suffered 
more heavily than any but the third Prussian corps. Her 
army has now been assimilated to that of Prussia in most 
respects, but still retains certain distinctive peculiarities of 
dress and equipment, such as her old light blue uniform, 
and helmet with black plume. 

WilHemhery Army. 

Lastly, Wurtemborg, with a population of a little under 
two millions, furnishes one army cori)s, organised, clothed, 
and equipped in all respects like the Prussian army. Like 
the Bavarians, the Wurtemborgers fought against the 
Prussians in 1866, but in 1870 made common cause with 
them against the i>cnch, and by the cqnvention entered 
into the following year, placed their army permanently 
under the command of the Prussian king os emperor. The 
emperor nominates to the highest commands, but the king 
of Wiirtemberg retains the nomination and appointment 
of officers in the lower grades. 


The total military forces of the German empire (war 
strength) are shown in the following table : — 


FifM Tn)(»ii8. 

(MtlrcrH and 
Mon. 

IlurHeH. ' Guna. 

In taut ry 1 4 8 UoginuMi ts 

,, ‘26 Uille Hattalions. . .. 

Cavalry —93 Ungiinoiits 

Artillery —18. J| Hrigades 

Knginoery -~1 S lia ttalioiiH 

Train — 18 Hattali<»ns 

Staff and Adminislraticm 

Total Field Troops 

Troo})s 

Garrison Troops * 

Grand Total 

453,731 

26,7.56 

62,234 

68,321 

15,457 

36,315 

14,029 

15,540 

754 

63,932 

64,350 

3,221 

43,380 

13,404 

... 

1800 

676,843 

242,979 

431,869 

201,587 

18,989 

34,522 

1800 

342 

318 


258,098 

2,460 
’ 1 


But even this does not represent the entire force at the 
disposal of the empire in war. ^lore than 100,000 trained 
soldiers still remain available ; while the Ersatz reserve of 
men untrained, but registered, and ready to be drafted into 
the depots, raises her total to over two millions of men. 

French Army, 

From^ the earliest times the inhabitants of Gaul were 
distinguished for bravery and enter])rise. First as enemies 
and afterwards as subjects and auxiliaries, tliey played an 
important part in the great w^ars of Rome ; and though 
they yielded to the irruption of the Franks, the admixture 

* Of these garrison troops, about 166,000 infantry, 10,000 cavalry, 
and 156 guns are available as reinforcements to the field troops. 
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of races seemed only to heighten the warlike spirit of the 
nation. Under Charlemagne, and, later, in the Crusades, 
and under Philip Augustus and St Louis, the chivalry of 
France especially distinguished itself. The excessive power 
and independence of the great vassals, however, long pre> 
vented the formation of any permanent national force, and 
made France a prey to intestine wars and foreign inva- 
sions. Charles VII. availed himself of the lull which 
followed the final expulsion of the English in the middle of 
I the 15th century to organise his compagnies (Tordonnaitce, 
and thus laid the foundation of a national standing army. 
But the armies that followed the kings in their wars still 
consisted mainly of foreign mercenaries, hired for the occa 
sion ; and the creations of Charles and his successors fell 
to pieces during the religious wars. Louvois, War Minister 
of Louis XIV., was the true creator of the French royal 
army. On his accession to power, the king’s guards, some 
squadrons of gendarmerie^ and a few infantry regiments 
(afterwards distinguished as the ‘^old”), constituted the 
whole of the standing army. All other forces had to be 
created at the outbreak of a war, being usually raised 
under contracts allotted to generals and others. Louvois 
first transferred the army from the hands of contractors 
and speculators to those of the king. He abolished the 
arriere-ban^ and substituted a money tax for the liability to 
service, thereby obtaining funds for the maintenance of a 
regular army. In 1672, after ten years of his administra- 
tion, Louis XIV. was able to take the field with a force of 
91,000 infantry, 28,000 cavalry, and 97 guns, all perma- 
nently organised troops, the largest national army that had 
yet been seen ; and six years later the military forces of 
France had been raised to nearly 280,000 men. The 
last half of the 17th century is a brilliant period in the 
annals of the French armies. Organised by Louvois, 
animated by the presence of the great king, and led by 
Cond6, Turenne, Luxembourg, Catinat, and Vendome, they 
made head against coalitioTis which embraced nearly all the 
powers of Euro|H}, and won a scries of victories that ex- 
tended the bounds of France, and made her for a time 
the first military nation of Europe. But after the death of 
Louis XIV. the French army gradually deteriorated. In the 
Seven Years’ War it^was disgracefully defeated. Under 
the reign of Louis XV. confusion and maladministration 
prevailed everywhere, and the highest idea of military art 
was to copy servilely every minute detail of the Prussian 
army. The higher officers, usually nobles about the court, 
seldom went near their regiments ; and Madame de Genlis 
relates how, when young courtiers dei)arted to join their 
regiments for a few weeks’ duty, the ladies of the court 
decked them with scarfs and favours, as if proceeding on a 
distant and perilous 6X|)edition. 

Under Louis XVI. the army improved somewhat ; the 
American war and the successes of Lafayette and Ilocham- 
beau revived a more warlike spirit ; instruction was more 
carefully attended to, a good system of drill and tactics 
was elaborated at the camp of St Omer, and attempts made 
to reform the administration. But the Revolution broke 
over France in tlie midst of these attempts at reorganisa- 
tion ; the old royalist army disapi)eared with the monarchy, 
and was merged in that revolutionary army which under a 
new flag was destined to raise the military fame of France 
to its greatest height. 

If Louvois was the creator of the royal army, Carnot 
was so of the revolutionary army. At the outbreak of 
the Revolution the royal army consisted of 105 infantiy 
regiments of 2 battalions each, 14 rifle battalions, 7 regi- 
ments of artillery, and 62 regiments of cavalry, numbering 
about 173,000 in all, but capable of augmentation on war 
Btren^ to 210,000. To this might be added a provincial 
or mililia force of about 60,000, but nominal rather than 
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real. At the very outset it was deemed necessary to | 
reorganise and augment this army. Voluntary enlistment 
under the system of racoUwrt or bringers,” by which the 
army had hitherto been fed, was found insufficient 
“ Compulsory service was proposed in 1789, but rejected 
as “ contrary to the liberty of the citizen.” An appeal was 
then made to the patriotism of the nation, and 200 bat* 
talions of volunteers were enrolled ; but though many 
presented themselves, and these volunteers contained much 
of the best blood and highest intelligence of France, the 
numbers fell far short of the expectations, and the pro- 
portion that reached the frontier was small. In the winter 
of 1792-3 the French armies, notwithstanding the unex- 
pected successes of the preceding campaign, seemed on the 
point of dissolving altogether, and the Convention was 
driven to order a compulsory levy of 300,000 men. 

To eradicate the royalist element from the army, the old 
regiments were broken up and amalgamated by battalions 
with the volunteers ; and the name even of “ regiment ” was 
abolished. Promotions were made, not by seniority of 
rank, but length of service ; thus an old sergeant succeeded 
to the command of a regiment over the heads of all the 
captains. In August 1793 the affairs of France were 
at their lowest ebb. Its armies had l)ecn driven from the 
Rhine and out of Belgium, and a dangerous insurrection 
had broken out in La Vendee. The compulsory levy, 
slowly and imperfectly carried out, had not yielded the 
full number ; and those that were obtained deserted by 
hundreds. The nominal strength amounted in all to 

480.000 men, but one army with a paper strength of 

90.000 had really only 33,000 in the ranks, and the others 
were little better. Under the new system of promotion 
commands changed almost daily, and fell into the hands 
of men who had never before been entrusted with more 
than a section ; and confusion reigned everywhere. 

Such was the position when ('arnot, then a captain of 
engineers, was called to the Ministry of War. A few days 
later a levy eti masse of all the male |K)pulati()n between the 
ages of 18 ami 25 was ordered, and was carried out with 
more method and success than former levies. The muster- 
rolls of the armies filled rapidly, and by the end of tlie year 
the effective force had risen to 770,000. The amalgamation 
of the old army and the volunteers, which had been com- 
menced, but imi)erfectly carried out, was effected on a 
different and more thorough principle ; the white uniform 
distinctive of the old days of royalty was abolished, the 
infantry organised in derai-brigades of three battalions 
(usually one of the old army to two of volunteers), and the 
men and cadres intermixed within the demi-brigade. A 
permanent organisation in divisions, composed of all arms, 
was introduced, and able officers selected for the com- 
mands. Jourdan, Hoche, Pichegru, Kleto, Moreau, were 
at the head of the armies of the republic. Arsenals and 
manufactories of warlike stores were created, schools of 
instruction were established ; the republican forces were 
transformed from hordes to armies, well disciplined, organ- 
ised, and equipped. The enemies of France were defeated 
at all points ; and in tracing the plan for the cam])aign of 
1794 Carnot showed that his genius shone in strategy as 
much as in administration. “Twenty-seven victories, of 
which 8 in pitched battles, 120 combats; 80,000 enemies 
Aors de combat ; 91,000 taken prisoners ; 1 16 fortresses or 
important towns taken, 36 of them after siege or blfxikade ; 
230 forts or redoubts carried ; 3800 guns, 70,000 muskets, 
1900 millions of powder, and 90 colours captured ; ” — such 
was the account Carnot was able to give of eighteen months 
of office ; and at the close he returned to his duty as a simide 
ini^or of engineers. And even this did not do justice to 
all he had effected. Himself of an almost Roman type of 
character, — severe, but a true patriot and republican, — he 
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hod succeeded in infusing much of his own spirit into the 
army ; he had given it not merely discipline and organisa- 
tion, but honour and soldierly feeling. When Moreau 
promulgated to his army the decree of the Convention, 
which forbade them to give quarter to any Englishman or 
Hanoverian, he added, in general orders, “ I have too high 
an opinion of French honour to believe that such an in- 
struction will be obeyed ; ” — and he was right. 

In the year 1796 Napoleon appeared on the scone, 
and by a series of brilliant victories enlarged the frontiers 
of France and secured a glorious peace. But the exhaustion 
of years of continuous warfare had made itself felt : the 
armies were reduced to mere skeletons, and no sufficient 
means existed of replenishing them, till in 1798 the con- 
scription was introduced. From that time there was never 
a dearth of men : the whole male population of France was 
practically at her ruler’s disposal ; and Napoleon had full 
scope for his genius in organising these masses. His 
principal improvements were effected in the interval between 
the peace of Amiens and the war with the third coalition, 
while threatening the invasion of England. His armies 
were collected in large camps on the coasts of the Channel, 
and there received that organisation which, with minor 
variations, they retained during all his cam|)aigns, and 
which has since been copied by all European nations. The 
divuions^ as organised by C^arnot, consisted usually of two 
brigades (tw'elve battalions) of infantry, two regiments of 
cavalry, and two or three batteries «)f artillery. This was 
a great improvement on former organisation, and worked 
well in the comparatively small armies which then took the 
field. But in largo armies of 150,000 men and upwards 
the number of isolated commands was too groat. Further, 
it had been found by experience that the very completeness 
of the divisional organisation — each division forming a 
miniature army comjdete in all branches — tend(;d to exces- 
sive independence of action on the part of the divisional 
commanders. Napoleon therefore grouped two or throe 
divisions into CAjrps d'amicc^ commanded by marshals. 
He withdrew the whole of the cavalry and a portion of the 
artillery from the divisions, and with the light cavalry and 
batteries so obtained formed a reserve corps under the 
immediate orders of the corps commander ; while he kept 
the whole of the heavy cavalry, amassed in cavalry divisions, 
his guards, and a certain proportion of artillery, in his own 
hands, as a reserve to the whole army. Thus was organised 
that “grande arm6e” which immortalised itself at Ulm, 
Aiisterlitz, Jena, Friedland, Wagram, and Borodino; and 
after planting the tricolor on every capital of .Europe, 
perished at last in the snows of Russia. 

The frightful exi)enditure of life during Napoleon’s wars 
almost drained France of her manhor>d, and his frecjuent 
calls on the country made the name of the conscription 
detested. One of the first acts of the Restoration was to 
a>K)lish it, and return to voluntary enlistment ; but it was 
soon evident that this means of recruiting no longer sufficed, 
and within three years comjmlsory service had to be again 
resorted to. In 1818 the annual contingent was fixed at 

40.000, and the jieriod of service at six years ; in 1824 
the contingent was increased to 60,000, and in 1832 to 

80.000. Of this, however, a part only, according to the 
requirements of the service, were enrolled ; the remainder 
were sent home on leave or furlough. Up to 1855 certain 
exemptions were authorised, and substitution or exchange 
of lots amongst young men who had drawn was permitt^, 
but the individual drawn was obliged either to servo 
personally or find a substitute. In 1855 the law of 
“ dotation ” or exemption by payment was passed, and put 
an end to personal substitution. The state now undertook 
to provide substitutes for all who paid a fixed sum, and 
did so by high bounties to vofiinteers or to soldiers for re* 
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engaging. Although the price of exemption was fixed as 
high as X92, on an average 23,000 were claimed annually, 
and in 1859 as many as 42,000 were granted. Thus 
gradually the conscription became rather subsidiary to 
voluntary enlistment, and in 1866, out of a total establish- 
ment of 400,000, only 120,000 were conscripts. Changes 
had also taken place in the constitution of the army. On 
the Kestoration its numbers were reduced to 150,000, 
the old regiments broken up and recast, and a royal guard 
created in j)lace of the old im])erial one. When the revolu- 
tion of July 1830 had driven Charles X. from his throne, 
the royal guard, which had made itself peculiarly obnoxious, 
was dissolved ; and under Louis Philippe’s reign the army 
was augmented to about 240,000 with the colours. Under 
the Provisional Government of 1848 it was further in- 
creased, and in 1854, when France allied herself with 
England against Russia, the army was raised to 500,000 
men. The imperial guard was re-created, and every effort 
made to revive the old Na{)oleonic traditions in the army. 
In 1859 Na]>o]eon III. took the field as the champion and 
ally of Italy, and the victories of Montebello, Magenta, and 
Solferino raised the rejtutation of the army to the highest 
pitch, and for a time made France the arbiter of Europe. 
Rut the campaign of 1866 suddenly made the world aware 
that a rival military power had arisen, which was prepared 
to dispute that supremacy. From this time a trial of 
strength between France and Prussia was looked forward 
to as inevitable, and both sides prepared for the coming 
struggle. Kiel, the then War Minister of France, saw 
clearly that the organisation which had with difficulty 
maintained 150,000 men in Italy, was no match for that 
which had wdthin a month thrown 250,000 into the very 
heart of Austria, wdiilo waging a successful war on the 
Maine against Bavaria and her allies. In 1867, therefore, 
ho brought forward a measure for the reorganisation of the 
army, by which he calculated to raise the military force to 

800,000 men — half of them with the colours and half in 
reserve — besides forming a separate army for home defence 
in case of need. It is not necessary to dwell on the law of i 
1868, for it remained but two years in real operation. 
To complete Niel’s scheme many years wore required ; but 
Niel himself died within a year, and the next year saw the 
French army annihilated, or existing only as prisoners of 
war in Prussia. 

At the outbreak of the great Franco-German war the 
French field troops consisted of 368 battalions, 252 
squadrons, and 984 guns. The strength of the entire 
army on peace footing was 393,000 men ; on war footing, 
567,000. The forces immediately available for the war on 
the Rhine were estimated at 350,000, but they actually fell 
short of 300,000. They formed 8 corps d^armee, each 
composed of from two to four infantry divisions and one 
cavalry division, — ^making a total of 26 infantry divisions 
of 13 battalions each, 11 cavalry divisions of from 4 to 
7 regiments each, and 756 guns. Within seven weeks the 
whole of this army, with trifling exceptions, was either 
captive in Germany or hoj>elessly shut up in Metz. But 
the spirit of the nation rose to the occasion, and though, 
as the result proved, extemporised armies can do little 
against veteran ones, the efforts of the people and the 
creative energy of her rulers wdll always command admira- 
tion. The next year’s contingent of recruits was called out 
a\)d hastily trained. Fourth battalions were formed from 
the dei>6t cadres^ and organised into r^gimmts de vtvarche. 
The gardes nwhiles were mobilised, and by successive decrees 
and under various names nearly all the manhood of the 
country called to arms. 

The regular troops raised as regiments de marche^ &c., 
amounted to 213,000 infantry, 12,000 cavalry, and 10,000 
artillery. The garde mobile exceeded 300,000, and the 
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mobilised National Guard exceeded 1,100,000 — of whom 
about 180,000 were actually in the field and 250,000 in 
Paris ; the remainder in camps or depOts. Altogether the 
new formations amounted to nearly 1,700,000, and if to 
that be added the army existing at the beginning of the 
war, the total forces developed by France during the 
struggle reach the enormous amount of millions. 

The reorganisation of the army took precedence of all 
other questions when the conclusion of peace with Germany 
and the suppression of the communist revolt gave rest once 
more to the country. By the law of recruiting of 1872 
compulsory personal service was introduced, and substitu- 
tion or purchase of exemption was abolished. The period 
of liability was fixed at tw’enty years — five years of the 
time to be passed in the regular army, four years in the 
reserve of the regular army, five years in the territorial 
army, and six in the reserve of the territorial army. The 
annual contingent is not a fixed one, or determined by the 
actual requirements of the army, but includes all cajmble 
of bearing arms ; certain exemptions in favour of only sons 
of widows, sole supports of families, teachers, and theo- 
logical students excepted. But as the peace establishment, 
governed by financial considerations, would not admit of re- 
taining the whole of five years’ contingents wdth the colours, 
it was provided that the contingent should be divided by 
lot into two classes, the first to serve the full five years, 
the second to be sent liome after six months’ or a year’s 
training. Onc-year volunteers are admitted on conditions 
similar to those existing in Prussia. In the calculations on 
which the law was based it was estimated that al>out 

300.000 annually came of age, of whom about one-half 
would be rejected as unfit, or exempted on personal or 
family grounds. Of the remaining 150,000, one-half would 
serve for the full five years, the remainder for six months 
or a year only ; and the peace army would thus comprise 
four yearly contingents of 75,000 and one of 150,000. 
Deducting the one-year volunteers, a percentage for casual- 
ties, and the men of the fifth year who would usually be 
sent home on furlough, the remaining four classes give 
about 350,000 ; and adding 1 20,000 to this for the per- 
manent part of the army, the total of 470,000, being the 
proposed peace establishment, is obtained. 

The organisation of the army was made the subject of a 
separate law passed in 1873. The land forces are divided 
into the active army and the territoinal army or landwehr. 
The active army consists of 18 corps dJarmec^ besides a 
special corps for service in Algeria ; each corps is composed 
of two divisions of infantry, a brigade of cavalry, a brigade 
of artillery, a battalion of engineers, and a squadron of the 
military train, and retains its organisation permanently in 
peace and war. The total strength of an army corps is al^ut 

40.000 of all ranks, or about 30,000 combatants, with 
108 guns. The country is divided into 18 “ regions,” and 
each region has always a corps stationed within it, and is 
}>rovided with magazines and stores of all sorts required to 
equip the corps for the field, and to furnish out the dep6t 
and territorial army as well. The army corps are not per- 
manently localised, but are moved from district to district; 
and on mobilisation they draw their reserves and stores 
from the districts in which they happen to bo stationed. 
Recruiting is partly general and partly regional; those 
recruits who are drawn for five years being distributed 
throughout the army, while those who have to serve one 
year only are attach^ to the corps stationed in their dis- 
trict. For recruiting and for purposes of mobilisation 
the “regions” are subdivided, each subdivision compris- 
ing one or more recruiting ofiices, in which the recruiting 
lists, as well as the registers of all furlough or reserve men, 
and meti belonging to the territorial army, are kept As 
a rule, each such ofiSce corresponds to a l^ttalion of the 
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line, and has from 2000 to 3000 names on its books. The 
general commanding an army corps has under his orders 
all m^tary forces (territorial or reserve troops as well 
as active) and establishments within the district. He is 
assisted by a staff divided into two sections, of which 
the first or active part accompanies the active army on 
mobilisation, while the second or territorial part is per- 
manently attached to the district, and is specially charged 
with recruiting, remounts, and all local affairs, and remains 
stationary on mobilisation. No general can hold the com- 
mand of an army corps for more than four years. At the 
head of each subdivisional recruiting office is placed an 
officer of rank corresponding closely to the landwehr bat- 
talion district commander in Prussia. All soldiers of the 
active army, reserves, or territorial forces who are living at 
their homes, under whatever conditions, and are domiciled 
within his subdivision, are under his orders. The territorial 
army exists in cadre only in |)eace time ; but its cadres are 
always formed and its organisation established. It is 
offficered by retired or half-pay officers and one-year volun- 
teers, or old non-commissioned officers who, on completing 
their army service, have qualified as officers of the territorial 
army. The reserve of the territorial army is not called 
out except in case of absolute necessity, and then by classes 
beginning with the youngest. 

The military forces of France under the new laws are 
estimated as follows, allowance being made for casual- 
ties : — 


Active army (5 classes) 706,000 

Reserve of active army (4 classes), 610,000 

Temporary exemptions, 141,000 

Permanent part of army, 120, 000 


Total of active forces 1,476,000 

Territorial army — 

5 classes, organised, 682,000 

6 classes (reserve), not organised, 626,000 

Total 1,208,000 


In estimating the numbers available for the active army, 
however, deductions must be made for the last class of 
recruits (150,000) and the temporary exempts (141,000), 
who are untrained, and for a numl>er of non-effectives, 
estimated at from 150,000 to 200,000, which would reduce 
the total to about 1,000,000. And further, in comparing 
these numbers with those of the German army, it must be 
borne in mind that, whereas almost every man on the 
German lists has received his three years’ training, nearly 
one-half of the French army is composed of men who have 
served a year or less with the colours. The peace establish- 
ment of the French army is fixed at 450,000 ; the war 
establishment of the field army, exclusive of depots and 
garrison troops, at 780,000. 

TheFrench field army now(1874) numbers 4 96 battalions 
of infantry, 380 squadrons of cavalry, and 380 batteries ; 
being 126 battalions, 56 squadrons, and 158 batteries in 
excess of its strength at the outbreak of the war of 1870. 
The imperial guard has been broken up, and its soldiers dis- 
tributed throughout the army. Of the creations of the 
war, the mobili^ national guard has been disarmed and dis- 
solved ; the garden mMUMWni home, but inscribed as reserve 
of the army ; and the regifnmU de marche have been partly 
disbanded, p^ly amalgamated with the regiments from 
whose depots they had been formed. The infantry comvaXAot 
144 line regiments, each of 3 active and 1 dep6t battalion ; 
4 regiments of Zouaves and 3 of Turcos, ei^ of 4 field 
batt^ioDS and a weak depdt ; 36 rifle battalions {chaMBeurs) 
of 6 field and 2 dep6t companies each ; a foreign regiment ; 
and 3 battalions of Algerian light infantry ('' Zephyrs ”). 
The peace establishment of a regiment of line is about 
2000 ; the total strength of the infantry, 298,000. 


The eavo/fy consists of 12 regiments of cuirassiers, 26 of 
dragoons, 12 of hussars, 20 of c4aMf«4rf-d-c4mr/, 4 of 
choMtuTB d^Afrique^ and 3 of Spahis. Notwithstanding 
the reputation which the Prussian uhlans had acquired 
in the war, one of the first acts of the French Government 
was to abolish the lance, and transform the old lancer 
regiments into dragoons. Each regiment consists of 5 
squadrons, 4 of them field and 1 de|>6t, and numbers 
al^ut 900 men and 800 horses ; the total strength of the 
cavalry is 58,000 men and 50,000 horses. 

The artillery consists of 38 regiments, of which 19 have 
each 10 field batteries, and 19 have 6 field and 4 horse- 
artillery batteries. The battery has six guns. The ortilleiy 
further comprises 30 garrison batteries, a regiment of ponto- 
niers, 15 companies of artificers, and 2 regiments of artillery 
train. The total peace strength of the artillery is 45,000 
men and 24,000 horses. 

The eiiginetTB consist of a staff of 462 officers and 570 
men, and 3 regiments, forming 48 companies of sappers, 
6 of minors, and 3 of engineer train. Tliese are ultimately 
to be formed into 19 independent batteries. 

The key to the French military character, its strength 
and its weakness, is well given by one of their own writers, 
Blondel “ We love the roll of the drum, tlie ccHjuetry of 
uniform, the roar and tumult of Viattle ; but obedience is 
burdensome to us, — it is strange to our character and to 
our time. The ruling spirit of criticism is injurious to 
discipline, and too often the study of duties is overlooked 
in the study of rights. The %mirlike spirit of the ancient 
Gauls has remained as an inheritan(*e to their descendants ; 
but notwithstanding the fame which our arms have achieved 
in all epochs of our history, the true m Hilary spirit is rare 
in France.” This warlike H])irit which the French pOHsoss 
perhaps beyond any other nation, is u matter of race and 
toini>erament ; the military spirit is the result of a nation’s 
training, and in that the French have been singularly 
unfortunate. From the time that the Franks, fourteen 
centuries ago, sulKluod the original Gallic or C’eltic j»opula- 
tion of France, the nation was divided into two sharply- 
defined classes, the coru|uerorB and conquered. The former 
alone were warriors and free ; the latter were mere serfs 
condemned to till the ground and labour. The Frank 
chivalry was renowned through Europe ; but the peasant 
was perhaps the most abject of his class. This it is that 
exj)lains the difference between the helpless crow ds of foot- 
men that followed the French nobility to battle, and seemed 
only brought there to be slaughtered, and the sturdy 
British archers who formed so important an element of 
strength in the English armies. Hence also the difficulty 
found in raising an efficient national infantry ; as their 
own king, Francis 1., says in his manifesto to the German 
princes — “ We have in our land no foot soldiers, because 
our ancestors trained our peasantry to agriculture rather 
than war.” Even in the days of Louis XIV. and Louis 
XV. the foreign troops amounted to one-third or one-fourth 
of the army, and fonned distinct corps, usually receiving 
higher |jay. The brilliant feats of arms that gave such 
jrrestige to the French name were mostly jjerformed by her 
gay and gallant aristocracy. It was the ** Maison du Roi ” 
who seized Valenciennes in broad day by a coup de main^ 
who decided the battle at Steinkirk, who broke the column 
of Fontenoy. The common soldiers were canaille^ separated 
by an infinite gulf from their officers. All this was changed 
by the great Revolution. The former slaves became masters, 
but they had hod no training to qualify them for freedom, 
and that ** law-abiding ” spirit that marks the German and 
Anglo-Saxon races was wanting in them. The old warlike 
spirit was revived and stimukted by the enthusiasm of 
newly-acquired liberty ; and Napoleon knew how to turn 
to account the admirable material he found to hand. But 
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while he knew better tlian any one how to stimulate this 
martial ardour, he did nothing to raise the tone of the army 
or inculcate a sense of duty. Glory and rewards were 
the two levers of action he trusted to ; and the extravagant 
“dotations” bestowed on all occasions on his followers 
did much to create that morcenary spirit that has ever since 
tainted the army. To the French soldier war means glory, 
promotion, plunder : if these are not immediately attainable, 
ho becomes impatient, and blames his leaders. Physically 
the Frenchman is smaller than the German or Englishman, 
but is usually better formed about the hips and lower 
limbs, more active, and more enduring. Mr Brassey, the 
great contractor, ranks him next after the Englishman and 
before the German for power of work. Of a gay* volatile, 
excitable temj)eramerit, ho has always distinguished him- 
self by impetuosity in attack, but has not shown equal 
constancy and perseverance in maintaining the contest. A 
brilliant offensive brings out all his best qualities; he has 
a natural aptitude for war, a quick eye to seize the situa- 
tion, and the furia Francese has become proverbial ; but 
on the defensive he becmnes impatient and discouraged, 
and he is soon demoralised by defeat and disaster. It is 
then, when discipline and duty alone hold men together, 
that the want of the true military spirit makes itself felt, 
and till this is created in France, even her most brilliant 
successes must be uncertain and transitory. 

. Austrian Army. 

The imperial army of Austria may bo said to date from the 
Thirty Years^ War. Long before that, Maximilian I. had 
established a corps of “ kyrissor ” (original of the modern 
cuirassiers), and taken into his pay a considerable force of 
“landsknechts,” the early German infantry. But the 
latter were companies engaged for the war only, and dis- 
banded at its termination ; and it w^as not till the reign of 
Kudolph II. (about 1600) that any permanent regiments 
were formed. Even these can hardly bo counted as be- 
longing to the imperial army, for the men composing them 
were only indirectly subject to the sovereign* and really 
obeyed their own chiefs, who could transfer their services 
to other powers. It was Wallenstein who first raised a 
distinctly imperial army of soldiers owing no duty but to 
the sovereign ; and it was the suspicion that he intended 
to use this army, which was actually raised largely at his 
own expense, to further his own ends, that led to his 
assassination. From that time the regiments belonged no 
longer to their colonels, but to the emperor ; and the oldest 
regiments in the present Austrian army date from the 
Thirty Yoars^ War. At the close of the war Austria had 
19 infantry and 7 cavalry (6 cuirassier, 1 dragoon) regi- 
ments. Half a century later her forces had increased to 
40 regiments of infantry and the same of cavalry ; and in 
1809, when she put forth her whole strength for the great 
struggle with Na]>oleon, she had 61 infantry regiments 
(46 German and 15 Hungarian) and 45 of cavalry. Up to 
the beginning of this century, her armies w’ere recruited 
almost entirely by voluntary enlistment ; but, like all the 
other powers, she was compelled to follow the example of 
France, and have recourse to the conscription during the 
^eat Revolutionary wars. During the half-century which 
intervened between the final overthrow of Napoleon and 
her struggle with Prussia for supremacy in Germany, 
various minor alterations were introduced, but in the main 
her military system remained as it was at the close of the 
great war. The conscription continued in force, the period 
of service being fixed at ten years, eight of them in the 
ranks and two in the reserve ; unlimited furloughs, how- 
ever, were largely granted, and the actual service in the 
ranlm seldom exceed six years, and was often reduced to 
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two or three in the infantry. The disastrous war with 
Prussia in 1866, and the new constitution finally granted 
in 1867, led to an entire revision of her military institu- 
tions in the following year, and her present organisation is 
based on the law of 1868. 

The armed forces of Austria consist of the Btanding 
army^ which in peace time, on a reduced footing, serves 
as a school for training the nation to arms, and in war 
time, completed by its reserves, forms the field army ; the 
landwehr^ which in war time acts as a support to the field 
army and provides for home defence; the Ersatz reserve^ 
from which casualties in the field army are replaced ; and 
the landsturm^ a national levy only called out to resist 
invasion. The war establishment of the standing army is 
fixed at 800,000; the peace establishment varies, being 
governed by financial considerations, but is usually about 

250.000. 

Every male citizen capable of bearing arms becomes 
liable to military service on completing his twentieth year. 
Exemption by payment, or by providing a substitute, is 
not allowed; and those who are exempted on physical 
grounds are required to pay a sum of money, proportioned 
to their means, into the military pension fund. Tem- 
porary exemptions are, however, granted, as in other 
armies, to only sons of widows and others who are the sole 
supports of families. The period of service, or liability to 
service, lasts for twelve years. The annual contingent of 
I young men passed as fit for service is divided by lot into 
three classes. The first form the standing army, and serv'o 
for three years in the ranks, seven in the reserve of the 
army, and two in the landwehr. The strength of this first 
class is determined by the annual requirements of the 
army, and was fixed at 95,000. The second class forms 
the “ Ersatz ” reserve, or reserve for recruits of the standing 
army. They are not trained at all, but for ten years remain 
liable to be called in in case of war to fill the dep6ts and 
replace the casualties of the field army. The total strength 
of the “ Ersatz ” reserve may not exceed that of one year’s 
contingent for the active army ; the annual “Ersatz ” reserve 
contingent is therefore fixed at -^^yth of this. The third 
class, including all who are not drawn for the two 
preceding ones, are passed at once into the landwehr, 
in which they serve their twelve years. The organisa- 
tion of the landwehr varies in the different provinces. 
Austria, as far as its military institutions are concerned, is 
divided into four distinct provinces, viz., Austria proper, 
Hungary, Tyrol and Vorarlberg, and the military fron- 
tier. The landwehr of these provinces are distinct, and 
cannot be moved out of their own provinces except by 
authority of the Reichsrath or central parliament. Most 
of the landwehr are trained for eight weeks on first joining, 
and fourteen days annually afterwards. The Hungarian 
militia, or “ honveds,” as they are called, are better trained 
than the others. Apparently with the object of providing 
a more distinctly national force, the Hungarian diet has 
made arrangements by which one company of each regi- 
ment is kept permanently embodied for instruction pur* 
poses, so that every man shall have a full year's training. 
The landwehr also includes the men who have completed 
their ten years in the army and reserve, and have tu 
serve for two years in the landwehr. These are intended 
to provide a steadying element of old soldiers; but as 
many of them have only actually served two years in the 
ranks, and been away from their colours for eight, their 
value is doubtf ul. The number of young men coming of age 
and fit for service amounts to 140,000 to 150,000 annually. 
Of these, 95,000 are passed into the army, and about 1 0,000 
into the “ Ersatz” reserve ; and the balance, averaging about 

40.000, into the landwehr. The landwehr thus comprises 
two years' contingents of old soldiers (which, after deduo- 
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tiona, may be estimated at about 150,000), and twelve 
years’ contingents of about 40,000 ; or a total, after allow- 
ing for casudti^ of between 500,000 and 600,000. The 
actual organisation, however, only provides for incorporating 
about one-third of this number. Service in the landsturm 
is voluntary, except in Tyrol, where all the male popula- 
tion capable of bearing arms are enrolled, and divided into 
two classes ; the first including all between 18 and 39 
who are not actually serving in the army or landwehr, the 
second those between 30 and 45. All liability ceases at 
the age of 45. 

The standing army consists of — 


80 Regiments of Infantry, 

40 Battalions of Rifles, 

Peace 

Establishment. 

149,720 

19,860 

War 

Establishment. 

48f>,440 

68,430 

Total Infantry 

169,680 

643,870 

41 Regiments of Cavalry, 

44,000 

68.670 

13 Regiments Field Artillery, 

12 Battalions Garrison, 

19,210 

7,790 

41,870 

18,910 

Total Artillery, 

27,000 

60,780 

2 Regiments of Engineers, 

1 Regiment of Pioneers, 

72 Squadrons of Train 

6,710 

2,800 

2,600 

16,350 

7,760 

80,900 

Engineers and Train, . . . 

11,110 

55,000 

Miscellaneous Establishments, 

23,860 

33,760 

Grand Total, 

275,660 

752,080 


with 644 guns on peace establishment, and 1600 on war 
establishment. There is no special corps of guards, as in 
the Prussian and Kussian armies; the imperial and 
royal guards,” which include the archers of the body- 
guard, the palace guard, the Hungarian crown guard, 
4 fcc., only number 600 in all ; and their duties are cere- 
monial and police rather than combatant. 

Infantry . — An Austrian infantry regiment consists of 5 
held battalions of 4 companies each, and 1 depot Imttalion of 
5 companies. In j»eace time the first three battalions are 
maintained on a peace establLshnient of 386 of all ranks, 
the fourth and fifth on a reduced or cadre establishment cf 
300, and the depot battalion of cadre only (21 c dicers and 
non-commission^ officers). The first three battalions are 
mobile, their stations being determined by the ordre de 
hataille; and they are always under the immolate command 
of the colonel of the regiment. The fourth and fifth and 
depot battalions remain permanently at the headquarter 
station of the regimental recruiting district, and are under 
the command of a colonel or lieutenant-colonel (regimental 
second in command), called the reserve commander, who 
is also head of the recruiting district, and charged with 
all duties connected with the annual conscription, calling 
out of reserves, <kc. The captain commanding the depot 
battalion acts as his assistant in these duties. The 
staff of the dep6t battalion conduct all business relating 
to the muster-rolls and registers of reserve and furlough 
men, and have custody of the augmentation stores of 
clothing, arms, ammunition, kc. Its own muster-roll is 
composed maixily of men who, after an eight weeks’ train- 
ing, have been sent on furlough, but held ready to fill 
vacancies occurring in the field battalions. The annual 
contingent of recruits is distributed among the five field 
battalions, and trained at their headquarters. In war time 
the five field battalions are raised to a war strength of 952 
of all ranks, and the dep6t battalion to 1155, by calling 
in the reserve and furlough men. 

If the field force is still found insufficient, a sixth field 
battalion may be formed from the first four companies of the 
depfit battalion; and the fifth depftt company, u^erthecom- 
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I mand of the deputy of the district commander, then takes 

1 over all the depOt duties, being augmented for the purpose. 
The regiment forms two distinct bodies, the first three 
battalions, under the regimental commander, taking their 
place in the active army according to the ordre de hataille ; 
the remaining two (or three) forming a “ reserve regiment,” 
bearing the same number, which may or may not be 
brigaded with its own regiment. 

A rifle battalion consists of four field companies, a 
reserve company, and a dep6t company : the four field 
com{)anies forming a field battalion, which is stationed 
according to the ordre de hataille^ while the reserve and 
depAt companies remain at the recruiting headquarters. In 
peace time the field battalion has a strength of 460 of all 
ranks, the reserve com^mny 72, and the depAt company a 
cadre only. In war the field battalion is augmented to 989, 
the reserve company to 240, and the depAt company to 
232. The 40 reserve companies are formed into 10 reserve 
battalions of 4 companies each ; and, if necessary, 10 
a<lditional reserve battalions can be formed from the depAt 
companies, leaving only a sufficient staff to train the 
“ Ersatz” reserve and perform the other dej)At duties. Seven 
of the existing rifle battalions form together the “ Imperial 
Tyrol Rifle Regiment the remainder are single battalions, 
numbered from 1 to 33. 

The Austrian infantry stand two deep, but in somewhat 
looser order than is usual in other armies ; their usual 
formation is in lino of com])any columns, with intervals of 
three paces if in “ mass,” or deploying intervals if extended, 
the companies being formed in columns of sections. Their 
movements are rather loose but quick : and their new drill 
gives great inde|)endenee of action to captains and sub- 
ordinate commanders. They are armed with breech-load- 
ing rifles, partly on the “ Wiinzl ” j>attern, and partly on 
the “ Werndl.” The troops armed with tlie former carry 
60 rounds, those armed with the latter 72 rounds of am- 
munition ; and the regimental ammunition waggons carry 
in addition 30 rounds for the former and 36 for the latter. 
The old white tunic, long distinctive of the Austrian army, 
has been abolished, and replaced by a serviceable blue-grey 
uniform. The Hungarian regiments are distinguished by 
wearing pantaloons, fitting clo.se to the leg and going inside 
the boot, instead of the trousers worn by the rest of the 
infantry. 

Cavalry. — The cavalry consists of 14 regiments of dra- 
goons, 16 of hussars, and 11 of lancers. The cuirassiers 
w'cro converted into dragoons after the war of 1866 (only 

2 dragoon regiments existed at the outbreak of that w'ar), 
and the distinction l>etween the heavy and light cavalry 
was abolished at the same time. The dragoon regiments 
are mostly raised in the German })rovinces of Austria, 
the hus.sars in Hungary, and the lancers in the Polish 
provinces. 

A cavalry regiment consists of 6 field squadrons, a depAt, 
and a reserve squadron. The 6 field squadrons are kept 
[>erinanent]y on a war footing, and form the field regiment 
which in peace time is stationed according to the ordre de 
bataillff and in war joins the active army ; its establish- 
ment is 30 officers, 996 non-commissioned officers and 
men, and 900 horses. The reserve squadron does not exist 
in peace time, but is formed on mobilisation from the 
depAt, and has the same establishment as a field squadron 
(171 men and 150 horses); it is chiefly employed as 
“staff” cavalry, — to furnish orderlies, escort convoys, watch 
lines of communication, kc. The def>At squadron is main- 
tained as a cadre only (19 of all ranks) in peace time, but 
in war time, besides forming the reserve squadron, is itself 
raised to a strength of a field squadron. The depAt cadre is 
permanently stationed in the recruiting district (a cavalry 
regiment recruits from one or more adjoining infantry 
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recruiting districts)^ and has charge of the clothing, arms, 
and equipment of all kinds of the furlough and r^erve 
men, and the registers and muster-rolls, but has nothing to 
do with the training of either recruits or young horses, who 
are sent direct to the field squadrons. In recruiting for 
the cavalry, young men of strong frame, accustomed to 
horses, and of a minimum height of 5 feet inches, are 
selected. The remounts of horses are bought by commis- 
sions, and are trained and broken at the headquarters of 
the field squadrons; 12 per cent, of its establishment being 
the maximum number of remounts allowed yearly to a 
regiment. The Austrian cavalry has always borne a very 
high reputation, and its drill is considered by com- 
petent judges to be the best in Europe. Much of the old 
|)edantry of drill has recently been swept away, and re- 
j)lacod by a more serviceable system. The soldiers now 
rise in their stirrups, ride with both hands, and only draw 
swords when necessary. The instruction of recruits and 
training of the horses falls almost entirely on the subaltern 
officers of the field squadrons — commencing on the Ist 
October, when the annual contingent of recruits is called in, 
and lasting till the end of Juno, when the tactical instruc- 
tion of the squadron is supposed to be complete ; from 
July to September is devoted to drilling in regiments and 
larger bodies. The hussars ami dragoons are armed with 
breech-loading carbines and swords ; of the lancers, 32 men 
per squadron carry carbines, the rest lances, pistol, and 
sword. 

Artillery . — The artillery consists of 13 regiments of 
field artillery and 12 battalions of garrison artillery. A 
regiment of field artillery on peace establishment consists 
of 12 batteries, viz., four 4-pounder field batteries, three 
4-])ounder horse batteries, and five 8-j>ounder field bat- 
teries ; and the cadres for two more 8-pounder batteries, a 
depbt battery, and five ammunition columns. The batteries 
have only 4 guns horsed in peace. The cadres of the depot 
and two 8-pounder batteries remain at the headquarter 
station of the recruiting district ; the other batteries are 
stationed and detached according to circumstances. In 
war the batteries are raised to a strength of 170 or 200 
men, with 8 guns, 8 ammunition and 6 other waggons, 
and 109 to 147 horses. Two additional 8-pounder field 
batteries and a depot battery are formed by each regiment 
from its cadn% and f) (in some regiments G) ammunition 
columns. A field artillery regiment on war establishment 
thus numbers 14 batteries or 112 guns; and as a rule 
a regiment is attached to each army corps of 3 infantry 
divisions. Of the ammunition columns, 3 carry artillery 
and infantry ammunition in about equal ])roportion8 (12 
infantry ammunition waggons and 14 artillery waggons), 
and are attached, one to each infantry division ; the others 
<!arry ])rincipally artillery ammunition, and small-arm am- 
mnnition for the cavalry, tVc., and are attached to the army 
corps headipiarters or the army ammunition i)ark. The 
Austrian field guns are rifled muzzle-loaders, of bronze. 
The 4 -pounders and their ammunition ivaggons have 
/our horses in the field batteries, and six in the horse bat- 
teries; the 8-pounders and their ammunition 'waggons 
are six horsed. A 4 -pounder battery carries 156 rounds 
|)er gun, an 8-])ounder 128 rounds. Tlie remounts of 
horses are obtained by purchase as in the cavalry, but 
a larger and heavier class of horse is selected for the 
artillery. 

A battalion of garrison artillery consists of 6 companies^ 
of which in peace time 5 are maintained on a ]>eace estab- 
lishment of 113 of all ranks, and 1 on a cadre establish- 
ment, In war they are all augmented to a strength of 
234. The companies of garrison artillery are employed in 
the defence or attack of fortresses. A small number 
of mountain batteries, armed with 3-pounder rifled 
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bronze mountain guns, are attached to the garrison bat- 
talions. 

The artillery further includes a certain number of ‘‘ar- 
tillery reserve establishments’’ (siege parks, reserve ammuni- 
tion parks, Ac.), which are only organised in war, and the 
“ artillery material department,” which is charged with the 
construction and supply of all warlike stores in peace, and 
in war has further to furnish companies of field artificers 
to the siege parks and artillery reserve establishments. 
The great factory and depOt for all artillery imUriel is 
the artillery arsenal at Vienna, an establishment of great 
antiquity and celebrity. The principal powder factory 
is at Stein, near Laibach. Laboratories are established 
at Wiener-Neustadt, at Vienna, in immediate connection 
with the arsenal, and at most of the principal artillery 
stations. 

Engineers . — The engineers include two regiments of 
engineers and one of pioneers. A regiment of engineers 
consists of 5 field battalions of 4 companies, 8 reserve 
companies, and a de])6t battalion. In peace time the 
reserve companies and dcp6t battalions are maintained in 
cadre only. In war time all the companies are raised to a 
strength of about 230 of all ranks ; the field battalions 
accompany the active army, a company being usually 
attached to each infantry division, and a battalion to the 
army reserve; the reserve companies are employed on 
the lines of communication. The general duties of the 
engineers consist in carrying out all works oonnected with 
the investment, attack, and defence of fortresses, strength- 
ening positions, opening communications, Ac. pioneers 
form 1 regiment of 5 battalions ; each battalion composed 
of 4 field companies, 1 reserve company (in^ac/rtf only in 
]>eace time), and a maUriel reserve. In time of w^ar each 
battalion forms a dep6t company as well. The pioneers 
are charged with the pontoon equipment ; the construc- 
tion of all bridges; and the construction, repair, and 
working or destruction of railways and telegraphs. They 
form 15 “field railway divisions” in war, 5 of which are 
kept mobilised in time of peace, to aflford instruction in 
this most important branch of modern military engineer- 
ing. The officers of the pioneer corps are trained at the 
cadet school at Hainburg. Special care is taken in the 
selection of recruits for the engineer and })ioneer regiments. 
As a rule, they must be of a minimum height of 5 feet 6 
inches, of considerable physical strength, and of some educa- 
tion ; and most of them must bo mechanics. The standard 
of height is, however, relaxed in the case of skilled work- 
men. 

Military Train . — The transj)ort of the Austrian army is 
provided for partly by the military train, partly by the 
regimental transport attached to the several arms. The 
military train consists of 36 field squadrons, 36 reserve 
squadrons (in cadre only in peace time), 6 dep6t squadrons, 
and 6 materiel depots. In peace time the train forms a 
mere nucleus, cajiable of expansion in war, and supplies 
the tran8j)ort required by the military authorities in some 
of the chief garrison towns ; its whole strength is only 
2500 men, with 500 waggons and 1250 horses. In war 
time it is raised to a total of nearly 31,000 men, with 
12,000 M^aggons and 36,000 horses. The 36 field 
squadrons are raised to a strength which varies from 
173 men and 197 horses, to 547 men and 718 horses, 
according to the 8j>ecial duties they have to perform. The 
36 reserve squadrons are raised to the same strength, and 
a similar number of “Ersatz” divisions are formed to carry 
out the duties which in peace time were performed by the 
field squadrons. On mobilisation the field squadrons, as 
a rule, transfer the horses actoally in their possession to 
the field artillery ; and are themselves completed in horses 
partly by purchase and partly by requisition, and in men 
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from the reserve, who have been trained in their ranks, 
and from the cavalry reserve men who are not required to 
complete the cavalry regiments. When an army takes the 
field, one squadron of military train is allotted to each 
infantry or cavalry division, one to each army and army 
corps headqimrters, one to each pioneer battalion for the 
transport of its bridge equipment, and one to the artillery 
reserve and ammunition park. A squadr >n attached to an 
infantry or cavalry division is formed into five sections, of 
which the first provides the necessary transport for the 
divisional and brigade staffs and the field hospital ; the 
second, third, and fourth for the provision column ; while 
the fifth or reserve section supplies all necessary reliefs 
and minor miscellaneous requirements. Regimental trans- 
port is provided for by the regimental train, each infantry 
regiment having permanently attached to it 8 baggage 
waggons, 6 commissariat store waggons, and 3 ammuni- 
tion waggons ; and each cavalry regiment, 4 baggage and 
13 supply waggons. 

General Organisation and> Administration of the Army . — 
Since 1867 the Austrian empire has consisted of two 
distinct states, a German or Cis-Leithan empire, commonly 
known as Austria proper, and a Magyar, or Trans-Lei than, 
kingdom, known as Hungary. Each of these countries 
has its own parliament, ministers, and government. The 
connecting ties between them are a common hereditary 
sovereign, a governing body known as the Delegations, 
and a common #my and navy. The war strength of 
800,000, at which the naval and military forces of the 
empire are fixed, is distributed between Austria and Hun- 
gary in proportioR to their populations; Austria contribut- 
ing 470,368, and Hungary 329,632. The annual con- 
tingents are divided in similar proportions. The cost of 
the maintenance of the army, wdiich in 1871 was esti- 
mated at £10,500,000, is charged in the budget for the 

common affairs of the empire, ”laid l)efore the Delegations. 
A portion of this is met by the proceeds of the customs, 
and other sources of revenue set apart to meet the common 
expenditure ; the rest is defrayed by the two states in the 
proportion of ^ths from Austria, and from Hungary. 
Tiie emperor is commander-in-chief of the army ; the mili- 
tary and administrative business is centred in the War 
Department, which is presided over by the War Minister 
and his dcjmty. The empire is divided into 16 military 
territorial districts. Of these, 7 are called “general com- 
mands,” and have general officers of high rank specially 
appointed to them; the remainder are termed “military 
commands,” and are commanded by the senior divisional 
commander stationed in the district. Each commander of 
a district is assisted by a general officer of lower rank, who 
has special duties to perform, and takes the place of the 
commander in the event of the latter l>eing called away on 
mobilisation. The military districts are again subdivided 
into 80 regimental recruiting districts, corresponding to the 
80 infantry regiments, each under the 8U[)erintendence of 
the reserve commander or second colonel of the regiment, 
whose duties correspond closely to the landwehr battalion 
commanders in the Prussian organisation. 

The Austrians have no permanent corps organisation ; 
their standing army is formed into independent divisions, 
which have no fixed stations, but are distributed about the 
empire according to circumstances, and occasionally relieve 
one another. There are 32 such divisions, of 2 infantr>' 
brigades each, 1 8 of these have cavalry brigades attached 
to them. In war time 3 infantry divisions, with a regi- 
ment of artillery and proportion of cavalry, would usually 
be united to form an army cor|>s ; but the division remains 
the principal unit of organisation. The following giv^ 
the strength and details of an Austrian infantry division in 
the field : — 



OfAoert 
and Men. 

Uories. 

Guni. 

Wsggoiii. 

Divisional Staff, 

379 

114 


14 

2 Brigades Infantry (4 regi- \ 
ments =12 battalions, . . . j 

11,882 

280 


74 

2 Battalions Rifles, 

1,978 

8 

. . . 

8 

Cavalry (3 squadrons), 

531 

476 


8 

Artillery (3 l»attorios), 

652 

870 

24 

43 

1 ComiMiny Engineers, 

234 

15 


% 6 

Ammunition column, 

170 

166 


32 

Field Hospital, 

133 

54 

... 

21 

Provision column 

242 

288 


158 

Total, 

10,101 

1771 

24 

364 


This includes all, non-coinl)atant8 as well as comliatants, or 
the “rationing strength” as it is termed. The combatant 
strength of a division is 12,884 infantry, 472 cavalry, and 
24 guns. 

The Austrian army, though long the most perfectly 
equipped in Europe, and always distinguished for its appear- 
ance, its discipline, the strong esprit de corjm of its officers, 
and the scientific training of its staff, has yet the most 
unfortunate history of all the groat EuroiHjan armies. 
Defeated repeatedly by Frederick in the Seven Years^ War, 
by Napoleon in the Revolutionary wars, and later by the 
French in 1859 and the IVussians in 1866, the Italians arc 
the only nation over whom it can claim to have been 
generally victorious. Yet its spirit has always remained 
ur»broken ; and however severe the dideat, however dis 
astrous the campaign, no r(5 verse ever brought Austria to 
the condition of Prussia after Jena, or of France after 
8e<lan. There are several causes to which this almost 
uniform ill-success may bo attributed. 'J’rusting to diplo- 
macy rather than force of arms, her strategy has always 
been cautious and vacillating. ^I'he hands of her gmierals 
liave repeatedly been held when in the act of striking. 
Rut the same caution which often [>re vented her reaping 
the successes actually within Jut reach, or retrieving 
disasters which were not yet irnmediable, also left her 
always with a reserve and a show of jKjwer still fonnid- 
able. Austria has also suffered from the heterogene- 
ous composition of lier army. (hTmans, Hungarians, 
(V.echs, Poles, Ooats, Italians, served together under 
officers who fre(juc,ntly could not communicate with their 
men. The Germans, or Austrians proper, are loyal and 
faithful to the house of Hapsburg; but the other nationali- 
ties were not only indiffenmt, but frequently hostile, and 
instances of whole regiments surrendering to the enemy 
rather than fight for a cause they detested, are common in 
the hi.story of her wars. The only tics by which this 
heterogeneous mass w'as fiound together, was a strict and 
somewhat harsh discipline, and the strong loyalty and 
esjtrit dt corps of its body of officers. The Austrian officers 
have always been distinguished by a cameraderie [peculiar 
to themselves. Officers of various nations and of very 
different social standing meet on terms of perfect equality 
and intimacy as the “enqKjror’s servants,” and no distinc- 
tions are acknowledged within the army save those of 
military rank. The general physique and intelligence of 
the rank and file of the army is rather below than above 
the average. Some of the Hungarian regiments are fine 
bodies of men, but the standard in other parts of the 
empire is very low, and education has made but little pro- 
gress in the outlying provinces. Themen are generally docile 
and somewhat phlegmatic, but have neither the Han of 
the French nor the stubbornness of the northern nations. 

Since 1866 a great change has taken place in the 
character of the Austrian forces. The disastrous camfiaigns 
of 1859 and 1866 shook the confidence of the nation in 
that fine imperial army that ever showed so gallantly on 
parade, and yet seemed ever to suffer defeat in the field. 
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The army was reorganised on something of the Prussian 
model, universal personal service introducing a more 
intelligent and more highly educated element into the 
ranks. The cession of her last possessions in Italy, and 
the independent constitution granted to Hungary, removed 
the principal causes of disaffection. Her regimental officers, 
who formerly, though gallant and loyal gentlemen, were 
not distinguished for study of their profession, are now 
subjected to tests more severe than in any other country ; 
while the constant renewal of the rank and file, and even 
of the non-commissioned officers, under the three years’ 
system, throws on them almost the whole of the arduous 
and ever-recurring labour of training the annual contingents 
of recruits. Her rigid drill has given place to one of 
exceptional freedom. Even the outward appearance of the 
army is changed ; and the gay uniforms for which Austria 
was once celebrated have given place to more sober and 
serviceable ones. Whatever may be the result of the next 
struggle she finds herself engaged in, none who have 
watched her military development will deny that she 
deserves success, so far as success can be earned by a 
frank acceptance of the lessons taught in her disasters, by 
honest and persevering efforts to remedy the defects laid 
bare, and by the loyal devotion with which the officers 
and the country have accepted the new and arduous 
duties thrown on them. 

Russian Aumy. 

Of all European powers, Russia maintains by far the 
largest army. In 1870 its peace establishment amounted 
to three-quarters of a million, and its war establishment to 
a million and a (juarter; and when the changes which were 
commenced in that year have taken full effect, her available 
war strength will be increased to nearly two millions. But 
even this enormous force is not excessive when measured 
by the vast extent of her possessions (7,500,000 square 
miles), or her po])ulation (82 millions) ; it is calculated that 
a levy of 25 per cent, of the young men coming annually 
of ago will suffice for the requirements of the army, and 
that military service will thus fall more lightly in Russia 
than in any other great nation of the Continent 

Before the recent changes the Russian army was a reflex 
of the social condition of the country. As in civil life 
there was practically no middle class, so in the army there 
Was a wide gulf between the officer and the soldier. The 
officers were mainly drawn from the nobility, every young 
man of rank being practically compelled to serve; the 
soldiers were entirely drawn from the serfs. Although 
every one was nominally liable to serve, numerous exemp- 
tions were made in favour of merchants, skilled mechanics, 
and others whose services wore accounted more valuable 
to the nation in their civil cajmeities, and the purchase 
of substitutes was allowed ; so that actually the recruits 
were drawn almost entirely from the lowest class of agri- 
cultural labourers. Service was nominally for life, though 
after a certain number of years the soldier was allowed 
his discharge on pension. The army w'as recruited by an 
annual levy of so many per thousand of the male popula- 
tion (usually from 4 to 6) ; the number of men required 
from each village or district being notified, and the head- 
men and elders charged with furnishing them. The power 
thus placed in the hands of the small local authorities was 
most despotically used, and a youth who had incurred the 
displeasure of his superiors was surely drafted off to the 
army. Although the army carried wuth it the advantages 
of ultimate fre^om and a pension, the time in tlie ranks 
was so long, its hardships so great, and the i^y so miser- 
ably small, that the service was very unpopular, and severe 
measures were necessary to prevent the recruits deserting 
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on their way to the depdts. Subsequent to the Crimean 
war, however, various steps were taken to improve the 
condition of the soldier ; the term of service in the ranks, 
first fixed at twenty years, was reduced to fifteen, and 
a system of unlimited furloughs introduced, under which 
the soldier was sent to his home after seven or eight years’ 
service, though liable to recall if needed. The liberation 
of the serfs in 1 86 1 paved the way for still further reforms, 
and by an imperial ukase of the 4th (16th) November 1870, 
the principal of universal personal liability to service was 
established. By the new army organisation law, every 
Russian is liable to service on attaining his twenty-first 
year. The purchase of exemption or of substitutes is pro- 
hibited ; but it seems doubtful whether this clause will be 
fully enforced, and hitherto the purchase of exemption at a 
fixed rate of 800 roubles (about £120) has been permitted. 
The conscription takes place annually between the 1st 
November and 15th December, when the number required 
to complete the active army (estimated at about 25 per 
cent, of those liable to service) are chosen by lot. The 
period of service is fifteen years, — of which four are spent 
in the ranks ; two years on furlough, liable to recall at any 
moment ; and nine years in the reserves, which can only 
be called out in case of war or national danger. In the 
cavalry and horse artillery, the time with the colours is 
extended to five years, and that in the reserve is shortened. 
Those who are not drawn for the active army are put 
through a short course of training, and then sent to their 
homes ; but for six years they remain liable to be called in 
to replace casualties in the active army in case of war. 
After this they pass into the national legions, which in- 
clude all able-bodied men between the ages of 20 and 
38 not actually serving in the army or navy. As 
in Prussia, certain advantages are given to young men 
of means and good education, who are allowed to shorten 
their period of service in the ranks. Special regulations 
apply to the Ukraine and provinces which furnish the 
Cossacks and other irregular troops. 

The military resources of Russia thus consist of the 
active arm?/, or men serving with the colours ; the reserves^ 
who have completed their period in the ranks, but rejoin 
the army in case of war ; the irregvlar troops^ or Cossacks ; 
and the national legiom, or armed levies, only called out in 
exceptional cases, such as invasion. The regular army is 
formed by the active army, completed in time of war from 
the reserves, and is divided into field troops and local troops, 
— the former furnishing the armies for the field, the latter 
the garrisons, and the depots at which the recruits are 
assembled and trained, and whence the field troops are 
fed. The local troops, as their name implies, are per- 
manently localised ; the field troops are not, as in Prussia, 
connected with certain districts, but draw their recruits 
indiscriminately from the whole emj>ire, and are moved 
from one part to another as occasion demands. 

The field troops of the regular army consist of 612 
battalions of infantry, 236 squadrons of cavalry, 16 bat- 
talions of sappers and engineers, and 306 batteries of guns 
and mitrailleuses. They are divided into guards and line, 
each having its due proportion of all arms, and are organ- 
ised in detail as follows : — 

Infantry , — The infantry consists of— 

12 Regimentsof Guard8(inoludmg2 Grenadiers) of 8 battalions each. 
12 „ Grenadiers of 3 Ijattalions each. 

4 ,, Caucasus Grenadiers of 4 battalions each. 

148 the Line of 8 battalions each. 

12 ,, Infantry of the Caucasus of 4 battalions each. 

4 Battalions of Rifles of the Guard. 

20 ,, „ Line. 

8 „ „ Caucasus and Turkestan. 

A battalion of the guards or line consists of 4 line com- 
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pwies and 1 of rifles ; it has four different establishments, 
viz., strength of 320rank and flle, ‘‘peace" strength 

of WO, “increased peace" strength of 680, and “war” 
strengtii of 900 rank and flle. This is exclusive of musi- 
cians, officers’ servants, <kc. A regiment on war establish- 
ment numbers 81 officers, 270 non-commissioned officers, 
2700 rank and flle, 96 drummers and buglers, and 259 
artificers, officers’ servants, and other non-combatants ; and 
is accompanied by 12 officers’ horses, 173 draught horses, 
and 41 ammunition, ambulance, and baggage waggons. 
Bifle battalions consist of 4 companies only, and have 
three establishments, — “war," of 720 rank and file; “in- 
creased peace," of 544 ; and “peace,” of 400 rank and file. 

The Russian infantry is formed in two ranks. On 
parade the four line companies of a battalion stand in order 
from right to left, while the rifle company stands at fifty 
paces in rear of the centre ; but for manoeuvring purposes 
the three rifle companies of the regiment are often united 
to form a separate battalion. The guards still main- 
tain on parade much of the stiffness and precision for 
wffiich the Russian army was once famous ; but generally 
the movements of the infantry are loose and rapid. In 
the main their drill resembles that of the German army ; 
the commonest formation for march and manoeuvring is 
the company column of sections. The men are armed 
w ith the “ Berdan " breech-loading rifle, a bayonet (which is 
always carried fixed), and a short two-edged sword. They 
carry 60 rounds of ammunition in two jiGuches, and 40 
rounds are carried in the regimental ammunition carts, so 
that there is alw’ays j>resent with the regiment 100 rounds 
per man ; and the divisional reserves carry 60 rounds per 
man besides. A certain number of entrenching tools are 
issued to each company, and on service are carried by the 
men in turns. The clothing is of somewhat coarse texture, 
but very serviceable ; that of the guards is of slightly finer 
material than is supplied to the rest of the army. All 
infantry alike wear tunic and trousers of dark green cloth 
(or white linen trousers in summer time), long boots into 
which the trousers are tucked in the field or for marching, 
cap or “ kepi " of black cloth with straight peak, metal 
badge, and horse-hair plume, and cloak of reddish-grey 
cloth with a dark-coloured hood. The tunics of the guard 
are turned back in front, and faced with red or yellow. 
Regiments are distinguished by the colour of the “ paroli ’’ 
(a strip of cloth w'om on the collar) and of the shoulder 
straps. The belts of the first three regiments of the guard 
and grenadier divisions (with the exception of the rifle 
companies) are white; those of all others black. The 
knapsack is rather large, and made of black calf-skin. A 
white smock frock, intended as a fatigue dress, is worn in 
summer at drill. 

A Russian regiment is very completely equipped with 
transport. Every com|)any has two waggons attached to 
it, one carrying ammunition (40 rounds per man), the other 
six days’ rations of biscuit, salt, and other provisions and 
stores. In addition to these the regiment has an orderly- 
room waggon, a paymaster’s waggon, a store and implement 
waggon, four ambulance waggons, and two hospital and 
medicine carts. All these are kept in store in peace time 
writh the headquarters of the regiment; but only one 
waggon per company is horsed. In war time most of the 
waggons are four-horsed ; but some still have shafts, and 
are drawn by three horses abreast. 

The regimental staff comprises 1 colonel, 3 lieutenant- 
colonels, 1 supernumerary field officer, a regimental adju- 
tant, paymaster, quartermaster, and instructor in arms, 3 
battalion adjutants, a chaplain, and 4 surgeons. In the 
fleld each company is attended by an apothecary, provided 
with the necessary appliances ; and the officers’ servants 
and other unarm^ men are taught the elementary prin- 
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ciples of military surgery, and trained to the duties of 
stretcher-bearers. 

Cavalry , — The regular cavalry consists of 10 regiments 
of the guard, 18 regiments of dragoons, 14 regiments of 
lancers, and 14 regiments of hussars. 

The cavalry of the guard comprise 4 regiments of cuiras- 
siers, 2 of lancers, 2 of hussars, 1 of dragoons, and 1 of 
horse grenadiers. There are also 2 regiments of Cossacks 
of the guard, who in peace time furnish 2 squadrons each for 
duty, and in war take the field with 6 squadrons, and may 
fairly be included among the regular troops. 

All regiments of cavalry are organised in the same 
manner, and consist of 4 field squadrons and 1 reserve 
squadron; the latter belonging to the “local troops." 
They have two establishments, viz., “war," of 128 men 
per squadron (mounted); and “peace,” of 112 men per 
squadron. The war establishment of a cavalry regiment 
is 32 officers, 7 3 non-commissioned officers, 5 1 2 rank and 
file, 16 trumpeters, and 305 non-com batwits, including 
dismounted men in reserve, oflicors’ servants, artificers, <kc. ; 
or a total of 938 officers and men, with 693 horses and 11 
carriages. The formation and manceuvres of the Russian 
cavalry do not differ materially from those of other armies 
of Europe, except in the case of dragoons, who are armed 
w'ith a rifle and bayonet, and specially trained to act as 
infantry. In all other cavalry the front rank is armed 
with a lan(!e in addition to sword and revolver. The rear 
rank is armed with sword and carbine in lancer and hussar 
regiments, and sword and revolver in cuirassier regiments. 
The cuirassiers wear white tunics with shoulder scales, 
cuirass, and helmet ; the dragoons a dark green tunic, 
with scales and cloth caj) ; the laiujors, a blue tunic with 
metal epaulettes, and the cza])ka, or lancer ca]> ; and the 
hussars, a blue tunic and cloth cap. Only the hussars of 
tlie guard wear bearskin ca[)S and pelisses. The guards 
have parade trousers of black or dark blue with stripes ; 
but in the field, trousers or jiantaloons of a greyish blue 
cloth are worn by all cavalry alike. The saddlery is simple 
in construction, though somewhat licavy and cumbrous. 
Four sej)arate folds of felt, each ^ inch thick, support a 
wooden frame previously fitted to the horse’s bare back ; 
on the wooden frame is strapjKid the horse rug, and the 
saddle is corai>let<;. When one fold of felt is wet or har- 
dened by dried })er8pi ration, it is replaced by another, and 
sore backs are almost unknown. The men as a rule ride 
fairly well, though not so well as the Austrian or English 
cavalry ; and the peculiar seat, and height of the saddle 
alKive the horse’s back, strike the eye as ungainly. The 
horses, though often small, are hardy and enduring; 
they are provided partly from the Government breeding 
establishments and partly by purchase, and come mostly 
from the south-eastern provinces of the empire. They are 
not taken on the streu^h of the regiment until rising six 
years old, and are cast on completing their twelfth year, 
this securing that they shall always be in their prime, and 
fit for the severe work of active service. 

The staff of a cavalry regiment consists of a lieutenant- 
colonel commanding, two field-officers commanding divisions 
(of two squadrons each), and regimental adjutant, paymaster, 
quartermaster, and instructor in arms. Each regiment 
has also a chaplain, two surgeons, and a veterinary surgeon. 
Each squadron has its provision waggon, and each regiment 
has an ambulance waggon, and three store and office 
waggons. Dragoon regiments have two ammunition wag- 
gons carrying 30 rounds per man ; other regiments have 
only one. 

Artillery , — Tlie field artillery consists of 3 brigades of 
field and 1 of horse artillery of the guard ; 44 brigades of 
field and 7 of horse artillery of the line ; and 3 Turkestan 
brigades. 
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A brigade of field artillery consists of six batteries, viz., 
three heavy, two light, and one of mitrailleuses. The hoi^ 
artillery brigade of the guard comprises five light batteries 
(including one of the Don Cossacks of the guard) ; the 
remaining horse brigades have only two batteries each. 
The Turkestan brigades vary slightly in composition. 
The Russian artillery thus numbers — 143 heavy field bat- 
teries; 100 light field batteries; 19 batteries of hor^ 
artillery; 4 mountain batteries; and 50 batteries of mitrail- 
leuses ; or a total of 2128 guns and 400 mitrailleuses. 

A battery has three establishments — “peace,” with only 
4 guns and 2 waggons horsed ; “ increased peace,” with 8 
guns and 8 waggons ; and “war,” with 8 guns and 16 (or 
24) waggons. On war establishment a heavy field battery 
numbers 6 officers, 316 non-commissioned officers and men 
(including artificers, &c.), and 214 horses ; with 8 guns, 
24 ammunition waggons, and 9 provision and store car- 
riages. A light battery has 261 officers and men, 160 
horses, 8 guns, 16 ammunition and 8 other waggons and 
carriages. The guns are of bronze or cast steel, breech- 
loading and rifled on the Prussian system. The mitrailleuse 
batteries are armed with a 10-barrelled gun on the Gatling 
system, slightly modified by the Russian general Gk>rloff. 
A heavy battery carries 120 rounds per gun, a light bat- 
tery 130, and a mitrailleuse battery a total of 6290 rounds. 
The harness is rough and clumsy, with long touq traces. The 
dress of the men of the field batteries is similar to that of 
the infantry, and that of the horse artillery to that of the 
dragoons. 

Engineers, — The corps is divided into sappers and pon- 
toniers. The sappers form 11 field battalions, 1 field 
company (Turkestan), and four reserve battalions (local 
troops) ; also 2 engineer field parks, 2 siege parks, and 6 
field telegraph parks. The pontoniers form 6 half-bat- 
talions. A field battalion of sappers consists of 4 com- 
l)anies, and has a war establishment of 900 rank and file, 
and a peace establishment of 600. The half-battalions of 
pontoniers consist of two companies, and have a war esta- 
blishment of 13 officers, 469 non-commissioned officers and 
men, with 392 horses, 52 pontoon and 10 other waggons and 
carriages; and carry 26 iron pontoons and 12 trestles, 
sufficient to form 700 feet of bridge. 

Organisation of the Field Anny, — The organisation of 
the Russian army is entirely divisional ; two or more divi- 
sions may be brought together to form an army corps, but 
no such organisation exists permanently. The infantry is 
formed in 47 divisions, viz., 3 of guards, 3 of grenadiers, 

1 of Caucasus grenadiers, and 40 of the line. Each divi- 
sion consists of 4 regiments or 12 battalions (with the 
exception of the divisions of the Caucasus, which have 16 
battalions), and has attached to it a brigade of field artil- 
lery, but no cavalry or rifles. The rifles are organised in 
separate brigades of 4 battalions each, and form 8 brigades 
(1 guard, 1 of the Caucasus, 1 of Turkestan, and 5 of the 
line) ; and the cavalry in cavalry divisions of six regi- 
ments, to each of wdiich is attached a brigade of horse 
artillery. With the exception of the guards (of whom two 
divisions are always stationed in St Petersburg) and some 
of the troops of the Caucasus and Turkestan, these divi- 
sions have no permanent stations, but relieve one another 
from time to time. Five infantry and tw'o cavalry divisions 
are usually stationed in the St Petersburg district; 
15 infantry and 2 cavalry divisions in the Warsaw and 
Vilna districts (Poland and Polish frontier) ; 8 infantry 
and 2 cavalry in Kiev and Odessa (south-eastern pro- 
vinces) ; 7 infantry and 1 cavalry in Moscow ; and 6 infantry 
and 1 cavalry in the Caucasus. Of the cavalry, the guard 
divisions and three line divisions are usually maintained on 
war footing, the remainder on the peace establish- 
ment; the artillery all on peace establishment Of the 
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infantry, a few battalions in Turkestan ore alone mam- 
tained on war footing; the divisions in the Caucasus 
are mostly on the “ increased peace ” establishment ; the 
guards and grenadier divisions, and those occupying War- 
saw and the great fortresses, on “ peace ” footing; and those 
distributed about the interior on cadre establishment. 

The following was the peace and war strength of the 
field army in 1873 : — 


Infantry (612 battalions), 

Pause. 

964,422 

88,306 

War. 

694,511 

Cavalry (236 squadrons), 

49,183 

Artillery, 

41,731 

48,773 

Engineers, 

13,413 

16,203 

Total, 

467,872 

808,670 


Local Troops, — That portion of the Russian army which 
is stationary in peace is distinguished by the name of 
“ local troops ; ” and these again are divided into “ reserve 
and depfit troops ” and “ troops for service in the interior.” 
The reorganisation of these forces was commenced in 1873, 
but will take some years to complete. 

According to the new organisation, the reserve and 
depfit troops will consist of 120 local battalions of infantry, 
each forming on mobilisation a three-battalion reserve 
regiment and a dep6t battalion ; 56 reserve squadrons of 
cavalry ; 24 local batteries of artillery, forming in war 24 
reserve artillery brigades (96 batteries) and 24 dcp6t 
batteries ; and 5 reserve companies of sappers. In peace 
time they are little more than cadres, distributed according 
to population, and are charged with the training of recruits 
and reserve and furlough men. In war they form a reserve 
anny of 30 infantry divisions and 24 artillery brigades, or 
about 420,000 men and 768 guns, available to reinforce the 
field army ; and depots numbering about 85,000 men. 

The “ troops for duty in the interior ” consist — First, of 
48 “ frontier battalions,” of which 24 ore stationed in the 
Caucasus, 12 in Turkestan, and the remainder in the mili- 
tary districts of Orenburg and Eastern and Western Siberia. 
They are organised in all respects like the rest of the in- 
fantry, and have a w^ar establishment of 1074, and a peace 
establishment of 615 of all ranks. Secondly, of “garrison 
infantry and artillery,” intended for the defence of fort- 
resses, and numbering 98 battalions and 59 (in war 
time 91) artillery companies. Thirdly, of “government 
battalions” and “local detachments,” who do garrison 
duty in the capitals and towns, and act as police, guards, 
(kc. ; of those there are 70 battalions and 400 separate de- 
tachments, distributed throughout the empire, maintained 
on a reduced establishment in peace, but raised to a total 
w’ar strength of 120,000 men when the field army is 
mobilised. Lastly, of “etappen detachments,” stationed 
on the military roads, and charged with furnishing escorts 
to recruits and prisoners, and providing them with lodging 
and subsistence ; and local artillery detachments, charged 
with the care of artillery material stored in large towns. 

The total strength of the “ local troops,” when the new 
organisation has been completed, will amount to about 
784,000 men and 816 guns. 

Irregular Troops, — The irregular troops or Cossacks 
have always borne a most important share in the wars of 
Russia. In 1812 more than 100,000 were raised, and the 
services they rendered in that and the following campaigns 
made their name famous and a terror throughout Europe. 
In 1856 they raised 184,000 men, of whom about three 
fourths were cavalry ; but the Crimean war did not give the 
opjX)rtunity of utilising this class of troops. 

The Cossacks have always been a race of free men; 
neither serfage nor any dependence upon the land has 
existed among them. It has been the policy of the Russian 
Government to foster their martial spirit, and various privi- 
leges have been granted to them with this object They 
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pay no taxes ; but in lieu of this render military service, 
from the age of 19 to 40. Only a portion of this 
time is actually spent in the ranks ; but in >var time, 
by order of the emperor, the whole male population 
between the ages of 15 and 60 may be called to 
arms. The Cossacks are organised in “ polks ” or regi- 
ments of light cavalry, about 900 strong, and formed 
usually of six “ sotnias ** or squadrons ; in battalions of 
infantry, about 1100 strong; and horse artillery batteries 
of 8 guns. In }>eace time a few squadrons are stationed 
at St Petersburg and Warsaw, furnishing escorts to the 
emperor and viceroy. The rest ore distributed about the 
Cossack provinces and on the frontiers, maintaining the 
lines of communication in the wild Asiatic provinces. The 
force under arms in 1871 amounted to 66,000, forming 
323 sotnias or squadrons, 35 companies of infantry, and 
12 batteries. In war time this can be raised to — 


Cavalry, 155 “ polks” or rcgimonts 142,000 

Infantry, 37 battalions, 41,000 

Horse Artillery, 27 batteries, 6,000 


189,000 

with 232 guns. In war time the divisional cavalry of the 
regular anny is furnished by the Cossacks, one polk being 
attached to each infantry division for puri)Oses of outpost 
duty, escorts, and orderlies. 

Militia . — The militia or national legions include all men 
within the ages liable to service who have not served 
actively in the army. There is as yet no regular organisa- 
tion for the militia, nor have the men been drilled ; notwith- 
standing this, on the three occasions on wliich they have 
been called out (viz,, 1807, 1812, and 1855), they have 
always l)een rapidly formed, and have done good service to 
the country. In 1855 the number actually raised was 
360,000. The number liable to service in 1871 was over 
500,000 ; and as the new law comes fully into action that 
number will l)e enormously increased. 

Organisation and Admmistration . — The em])eror is the 
Commander-in-Chief of the army, and exercises his authority 
through the War Minister. The War Ministry is divided 
into twelve sections or departments, including the imperial 
headquarters or military cabinet of the eni|)eror; the 
council of war, which is the highest legislative and ad- 
ministrative authority in the empire ; the headquarter 
staff ; and the artillery, engineer, intendance, medical, drc., 
deijartinents. For purjioaes of military administration 
the empire is divided into 14 military districts, corre- 
sponding to the civil ‘‘general governments,” and 51 
governments or military sub-districts. At the head of 
each military district is a general, who is also viceroy or 
governor-general, and has the supreme control of all affairs, 
eivil as well as military. The lo^ forces belonging to each 
military district are commanded by a local divisional com- 
mander, and the forces of each government by a local briga- 
dier. In addition to the command of the local troojMi, these 
officers are charged with the keeping of the muster-rolls of 
men on furlough, Ac., and generally with the arrangements 
for mobilisation. The field troops stationed in the district 
are under the command of their own divisional generals, 
subordinate to the district general The guards and some 
of the regiments stationed in the fortresses and great 
towns are lodged in fairly comfortable barracks ; but the 
accommodation generally is quite insufficient. The erection 
of barracks for the whole army is projected, and the necessary 
buildings have been commenced in many places ; but it must 
be long before the plan can be fully carri^ out. Meanwhile i 
a large part of the troops are billeted in Uie towns, and in 
some country districts are distributed among the village^ 
living with the peasants, and for months without seeing their I 
officers or any opportunities for drill During the summer ' 


months, May to October, the regiments and divisions are 
brought together in large standing camps for training, 
commencing with battalion and regimental drill, rifle prac- 
tice, instruction in field fortification, dc., and concluding 
with brigade and divisional field-days and great manceuvres. 
In 1873, 445 infantry battalions, 238 squadrons, 93 sotnias 
of Cossacks, and 828 guns were thus assembled at the 
various cam|>s of instruction, the largest of which were at 
Warsaw, where nearly 50,000 men were collected ; and at 
Krasnoe Selo, near St Petersburg, where about 30,000 men, 
principally of the guard, were encamj>ed. 

The Russian gu^s, selected as they are with care from 
the vast military population of the empire, are }>erhapB the 
finest body of men in Europe ; and with their brilliant and 
various uniforms, relieved by the Oriental picturesqueness 
of the Cossack squadrons, certainly present the most 
gorgeous and imposing military display to be seen any- 
where. They have many special privileges, and all officers 
of the guards rank two grades higher than tlie correspond- 
ing ones of the line. The ordinary line soldier is rather 
below the average of European armies both in physique 
and intelligence ; but he is generally a good marcher, 
capable of enduring great hardship and fatigue, and is 
good-natured, cheerful, obedient by instinct and habit, and 
imbued with a certain religious and su|)crstitiou8 loyalty, 
which is always a powerful motor, and at times can be excited 
to fanaticism. Of all their commanders, Suwaroff knew 
best how to appeal to this semi-barbarous and superstitious 
instinct, and to this he owed much of his extraordinary 
infiuonco and brilliant successes. Generally, however, the 
Russian’s strength lies rather in endurance than action ; no 
army, the Rritish perhaps excepted, fights so stubbornly 
and will endure such heavy losses without flinching. 
Hence the most bloody battles in modern history have 
been those fought against Russian troojm, — Zorndorf and 
Kunnorsdorf in Frederick’s wars, Kylau and Borodino in 
Napoleon’s time. ( )utward!y the discipline is good, though 
the intercourse between men and officers retains somewhat 
of that mixture of familiarity and servileness chanicteristic 
of a stage not far removed from slavery ; but it may bo 
(piestioned whether it is of the kind that will withstand 
the strain of war, or gives the offic ers that moral influence 
which alone tells in moments of danger or discouragement. 
The non-existence of a class corresponding U) the lesser 
nobility of Germany or the gentry of England has always 
made the officering of the Russian anny a matter of peculiar 
difficulty. The staff and scientific corjm are largely officered 
by foreigners, mostly Germans ; in the infantry the want 
is supplied to a certain extent by jiromotion from the 
ranks. The Russian army, like the nation, is in a transi- 
tional state. The lilieration of the serfs was a vast con- 
stitutional change whicli could not make itself fully felt in 
less than a generation, and which affects the army as well 
as the nation. The introduction of personal service, Applied 
to all classes, must materially alter its character. The 
Russian Government, fully alive to the present defects of 
the army, and also to its ini|K)rtance as a means of raising, 
educating, and disciplining the nation, is using every endea* 
vour to instruct and improve the soldier. Regimental 
schools have been established throughout the army, at which 
the soldier is taught, either by or under the immediate 
supervision of his officers, for many hours a day during the 
long winter months. Higher class schools are also formed 
for the instruction of non-commissioned officers, where they 
receive not only a military education,embraclng tactics, mili- 
tary history, field fortification, dc., but also a general Vaca- 
tion which qualifies them, on leaving the army, to become, 
as many do, teachers in the national schools, or to fill civil 
appointmenta The physical training of the soldier is also 
attended to ; gjrmnastics of all kinds are constantly prae- 
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tised, and with such effect that the Russian soldier contrasts 
very markedly with the awkward, ungainly peasant. 

The military power of Russia has been vastly incre^ed 
of late years by the construction of the great strategic lines 
of railway which now traverse the empire in all directions, 
and enable her to concentrate her vast resources with ease 
and quickness. The immense extent of the empire has 
hitherto been an insuperable obstacletothe full development 
of her power. In 1854-56 the efforts mode to hold the 
Crimea exhausted Russia more completely than a series of 
defeats in the heart of the empire could have done. For 
every man who actually reached the Crimea four were 
expended on the road from sickness and fatigue, and the 
total losses suffered in this war were estimated at the 
enormous amount of 450,000 men. Now reinforcements 
can be brought with ease by rail from the most distant 
j)rovinces, and for a concentration on her south-western 
frontiers she has four distinct main lines of railway, con- 
nected by branch ones with every im[)ortant military 
station. It is not to bo wondered at that Prussia and 
Austria watch with uneasiness the development of the 
military resources of their powerful neighbour. 

Italian Army. 

The old Piedmontese law of conscription is the basis of 
the present military organisation of Italy, as its constitu- 
tion is of the constitution of the new kingdom. The 
Piedmontese have long borne a high reputation among 
southern nations for their military qualities. The dukes 
of Savoy have ])layed a not unimportant part in history, 
and showed special ability in preserving the independence 
of their small kingdom between two such powerful neigh- 
bours as Franc.e and Austria. During the wars of the 
French Revolution IMedmont was tern j>orarily absorbed into 
the French republic ; but the kingdom of Sardinia was 
restored in 1815. Various causes combined to })lace I’ied- 
mont at the head of the national and liberal movement 
which agitated Italy during the ensuing thirty years, and 
bring her in direct antagonism to Austria. Charles Albert, 
her then ruler, had paid great attention to the army, and 
when Italy rose against Austria in 1848 ho took the field 
with an excellent force of nearly 70,000 men. At the 
outset fortune favoured the arms of Italy ; but the genius 
and energy of Uadetsky, the veteran Austrian commander, 
soon turned the tide, and in the summer of 1849 the 
Piedmontese army was decisively defeated at Novarra, and 
her king compelled to sue for peace. Charles Albert abdi- 
cated in favour of liis son Victor Emanuel, a prince who 
had already distinguished himself by his ])er8onal gallantry 
in the field. Under his care the army soon recovered its 
efficiency, and the force which joined the allied armies in 
the Crimea attracted general admiration from the excellence 
of its organisation, equipment, and discipline. In 1859 
Piedmont again took up arms against Austria for the libe- 
ration of Italy ; but this time she had the powerful assist- 
ance of France, and j)layod but a subordinate part herself. 
In this campaign the Sardinian army w^as composed of one 
cavalry and live infantry divisions, and numbered about 
60,000 combatants. Ry the peace of Villa Franco, Italy, 
Muth the exception of Venotia, was freed from the Austrians, 
and Lombardy was added to Piedmont. The revolutionary 
campaign of Garibaldi in the following year united the 
whole iieninsula under the rule of Victor Emanuel, and 
in 1866, when Italy for the third time took up arms against 
Austria — this time as the ally of Prussia— her forces had 
risen to nearly 450,000, of >yhom about 270,000 actually 
took the field. But in quality these were far from being 
equal to the old Piedmontese army ; and the northern 
army, under the personal command of the king, was de- i 
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feated at Custozza by a much smaller force under the 
Archduke Albrecht of Austria. Since 1866 the army has 
been somewhat reduced, but increased care given to its 
organisation and training, and in manoeuvring power it 
now stands high among the armies of Europe. 

The existing organisation of the Italian army is deter- 
mined by the laws of 1873. Every Italian is liable to 
personal service from the age of 18 to 40. Substitu- 
tion (except in the cose of brothers) and exemption by 
payment are abolished. Absolute exemption is only 
allowed to such as are physically unfit for service. Partial 
exemptions are allowed to only sons of widows, 8up|K)rts 
of families, <kc., who are passed at once into the local 
militia without serving in the army. Temporary exemp- 
tions or “ adjournments ” may be granted for three suc- 
cessive years on urgent personal or family reasons. The 
remainder of the annual contingent is divided by lot into* 
two classes. The first class serve eight years in the army, 
four in the active militia, and the rest of their time in the 
local militia. Of the eight years in the army, three in the 
infantry and five in the cavalry are usually spent with the 
colours ; the remainder on furlough. Further, the Minister 
of War has the power to send home on furlough, after a 
yearns service only, young men of exceptional character or 
intelligence, school teachers, artists, <kc. The second class 
are liable to service in the several forces for the same periods, 
but are considered os on unlimited furlough, and only sub- 
jected to six months^ training. One-year volunteers are 
received on the same conditions as in other armies. The 
numbers of the first class contingent are determined annu- 
ally by law, and are distributed among the districts and 
cantons according to the number of men found fit for 
service. This is estimated at from 90,000 to 95,000 ; and 
the contingent of the first class was fixed in 1872 and 1873 
at 65,000. The war strength of the army, exclusive of 
local or “sedentary” militia, is estimated at 750,000, of 
whom 375,000 are in the active army, or first line; 250,000 
in the active militia, or second line ; and 125,000 in the 
depots. The peace establishment is fixed at 200,000. 

The Italian army consists of 80 regiments of the lino, 
10 of hersaglieri (riflemen), 20 regiments of cavalry, 10 of 
artillery, and 2 of engineers. A regiment of the line con- 
sists of 3 battalions of 4 companies each, and numbers 
about 1500 men on peace and 3000 men on war footing. 
Eight of the existing regiments are grenadiers. The 
hersaglieri are formed in regiments of four battalions 
each, and are picked troops, armed with a shorter rifle, and 
especially trained to traverse long distances at a run. 
They are frequently used in conjunction with cavalry, and 
it is proposed to relieve them of their knapsacks, to in- 
crease their mobility still further. The cavalry consists of 
5 regiments of the line, 7 of lancers, 7 of light horse, and 
1 of guides. Each regiment has six squadrons, with a 
war strength of 150 horses per squadron. Of those squad- 
rons, two are intended to be detached to the infantry 
divisions in war time, while the remaining four form the 
corps cavalry. The artillery comprises 10 regiments of 
field artillery, and 4 of garrison artillery, besides a certain 
number of coast and artificer companies. A regiment of 
field artillery consists of 10 batteries of 8 guns each, and 
3 comjmnies of artillery train. A regiment of garrison 
artillery consists of 15 companies. The engineers consist 
of a separate staff of officers, and 2 regiments, each divided 
into 4 complies of pontoniers, 16 of sappers, and 3 of 
engineer train. In addition to the above field organisation, 
every regiment of cavalry, infantry, artillery, or engineers 
has a depot, which in peace time is maintained on cadre 
establishment only, but in war is completed from the 
surplus furlough men, and replaces casualties in the field 
army. 
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The total strength of the Italian active armj on peace 
and war footing is approximately as folloiiv:s : — 

Peacti. Wmr. 

Infantry, 80 Regiments, 128,000 245,000 

BersagUori, 10 „ 18,000 86,000 

Cavalry, 20 „ 18,000 21,000 

Artillery, 10 Field Regiments, 11,000 21,000 

„ 4 Garrison ,, 6,000 18,000 

Engineers, 2 Regiments, 4,000 7,000 

Train, 3 ^ „ 2,500 10,000 

Staff Administration, &c., 3,500 8,000 

191,000 361,000 

In war time this force is organised in 20 divisions, 
forming 10 army corps, — each corps comprised of 24 in- 
fantry battalions, 4 hn'mglieri battalions, 2 cavalry regi- 
ments, and 10 field batteries, giving a lighting strength 
of 28,000 infantry, 2000 cavalry, and 80 guns. The 
corps and divisional organisation is not permanent in jieaco 
time ; but the divisional staffs are kept up in those of 16 
territorial and 4 active divisions maintained in p(*ac^e. 

The depots and active militia, or second line of troops, 
are maintained in ccuhe only in jHjace time ; the depots 
on mobilisation are raised to a stnuigth of 1 25,000, or a 
third of the active army. For the militia the cadres of 960 
companies of infantry, 60 c.om panics of hersa(/lieri\ 10 of 
engineers, and 60 of artillery, are formed in peace time. 
On mobili.sation these will give a force of about 250,000 
men, of whom 200,000, with 40 batteries or 320 guns, 
could take tlio field if nece;ssary. The local or “ sedentary 
militia is not organised in peace time, and is only called 
out in the last extremity, corresponding generally to the 
landsturm of (iennany. 

The kingdom of Italy is divided into 16 “territorial 
divisions,” and these again are subdivided into “districts,” 
of which there are 62, i;aeh comprising one or more of the 
80 provinces of the kingdom. Ti.ese districts are under 
the supervision of a colonel or lieutenant-colonel, wdioso 
duties correspond gimerally to those of the commander of 
the landwehr battalion districts in Prussia. He has under 
him a staff, and tlie cadres of from 1 to 6 companies, 
forming the depots of the active army in peace time, and 
in war furnishing each the cadres for one militia battalion. 
He supeririterids the first instruction and forwarding of 
the annual contingent of recruits for the army, and the 
periodical training of the men belonging to the second 
class, who are on i»erraaiicnt furlough. 

The Italian army is comiKised of very various materials, 
and in its reorganisation it lias been the object of the (jovern- 
nient to blend these togi^ther as much as possible. Going 
exactly contrary to the IVussian j>rinciple of localisation, the 
kingdom is divided into five “zones,” and sj>ecial arrange- 
ments are made to provide that each regiment shall receive 
recruits in due pro^^ortion from all five of these. The Pied- 
montese are a hardy, athletic race, superior, jKjrhaps, to any 
in Euroi>e in powder of work and endurance of fatigue, i»ri- 
vations, and hardships. They are t€mi>erate, intelligent, 
and combine a certain natural independence with a tradi- 
tional resfject for their princes and aristocracy, which 
makes them docile and amenable to discipline. The 
aristocracy of North Italy, like that of England, has always 
associated itself with the welfare and jirogress of the 
country, and deservedly kept the resjiect of all classes, and 
furnishes an excellent class of officers to the army. The 
southern Italian, on the other liand, is generally indolent, 
and incapable of much exertion, physical or mental ; occa- 
sionally roused to enthusiasm, but wanting in steadiness 
of chweter; usually either bigoted and a slave to his 
priest, or a free-thinker, with little respect for any authority 
human or divine. Since enervated and luxurious Home 
fell before the more vigorous northerner, the southern 
Italian has shown but little military spirit. Whether the 
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amalgamation of the various races will raise the whole army 
to the level of the Piedmontese, or lower the old Pied- 
montese army to the level of ^e others, is a problem 
which can only be solved practically ; but one may fairly 
hope that the new national life which is dawning on Italy 
will restore to its inhabitants something of the qualities 
which once made Home mistress of the world. 

Spanish Army. 

Spain, once the proudest of nations, has been brought so 
low by years of misrule and a!iarchy that she can scarcely 
now 1)6 classed among the powers of Europe ; and the army 
which under Charles V., the Duke of Alba, and the Con- 
stable of Hourbon liad jiroved itself so formidable, has 
been reduced to a state of disorganisation that makes any 
detailed notice of it impossible. The martial sjnrit of old 
Spain, roused by the protmeted stniggle with tlie Moors, 
and fanned by the exploits of the (^id and the successes 
of Ferdinand of (’astile, culminated in the reigns of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and of tlnnr successor, Charles V. At 
the end of the 15th and beginning of the 16th century 
the Spanish army was renowned througliont Eurojie; 
while the discoveries of (\)lunibiis ami the conquests of 
(^»rtes and Fizarro had extended her powijr and the fame 
of her arms to the New World. Gonsalvo de (Wdova, 
Fenlinand’s “ groat captain,” was the cn^ator of the, Spanish 
infantry, which, moilolled originally on that of the Swiss, 
soon eclipsed the latter, and lu‘came in its turn the model 
for other nations. More heavily iirnuMl than the Swiss, it 
trusted, like them, to massive formations and the irresistible 
WTught of its attack. During the 1 6th century the Spanish 
infantry maintained its reputation, and it was not till the 
close of the century that itf renown began to fade licfore 
the new school of Maurice of Nassau, and that the deep 
masses of the “Spanish brigade” gave way to the simvller 
ami more mobile formations of the Netherland r/rdon- 
nance. Under the disastrous rcigim of the last j)rinccH of 
the house of Austria the army rapidly degenerated, and 
when I'hilip V. asrendml the throne in 1700 it scarcely 
amounted to 15,000 men. During the 18th century it 
was largely augmented, and at the outbreak of the IVeneh 
revolution numbered about 120,000 of all arms. Hut 
though formidable in numbers, it was no longer so iiirpiality ; 
and throughout the long war with Napoleon it distinguished 
itself j)rincij»ally by its uniform ill success, and the haste 
with which it abandoned even the strongest jiositions. 
After the peace the army was reorgan istad, and efforts were 
made to imj)rove its general condition. Hut the series of 
civil wars, or of risings in which the army was a jirincipal 
acUir, thwarted all such attemjits. When Isabella was 
driven from the throne in 1868 the army espoused different 
sides, the bulk of the infantry joining J^rim and the revolu- 
tionists, while the artillery and some of the corps (TUiie 
remained faithful to the queen. In 1867 the total armed 
forces of the kingdom (including navy and colonial troops) 
were fixed at 200,000. The land forces in Spain itself 
amounted to 150,000, of whom 80,000 l>elonged to the 
regular army, and the remaining 70,000 were mode up of 
cnrabinercjs or gendarmerie, guardm cm/, and provincial 
militia. The law of recruiting passed in 1870 made all 
Spaniards liable to service on reaching the age of 20, 
and fixed the terms of service at four years in the ranks 
and two in the reserve. Substitution by exchange of 
numbers or by remplac^nts^ and exoneration by payment, 
were sanctioned — ^the price of the latter lieing fixed at £60. 
In 1872 the draft of a new military law was laid before 
the Cortes, by which substitution and exoneration were 
abolished, and the annual contingent required to complete 
the army was to be taken by position (according to age) 
on the lists, instead of by ballot. The term of service was 
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fixed at seven years, — three to be passed in the army, two 
in the first reserve, and two in the second reserve; the 
first reserve being liable to he called out at any time to 
complete the active army, but the second reserve only in 
ease of war, and by a vote of the Cortes. The abdication 
of King Amadeus, however, prevented the carrying out of 
the contemplated reorganisation of the army. 

The contrast between the conduct of the Spanish soldiers 
and of the Si)anish people during the Peninsular war pre- 
sents a curious problem. At the very time that the armies 
of Spain were dispersed on every occasion, often almost 
without firing a shot, the people were signalising them- 
selves by tlie heroic defence of their towns, and by carry- 
ing on a desperate guerilla warfare that nothing could 
subdue. The Spaniard ])Ossesses many of the highest 
qualities of a soldier : he is hardy, temperate, individually 
brave, high-spirited, and independent ; and though naturally 
indolent and idle, is easily roused, and capable of great 
heroism, as well os of sustained exertion. Yet this people, 
when brought together, form without exception the worst 
soldiers of Europe. They are impatient of discipline and 
restraint, and as easily discouraged as they are excited; 
and that mutual confidence in one another and in their 
leaders, which alone gives moral strength to a mass of men, 
is altogether wanting. How much of tliis may be duo to 
the want of good leaders may be a question ; but discipline 
must always be the basis of all military efficiency, and of 
discipline in the true sense of the word neither the soldiers 
nor the people of Spain have any idea. 


PoRTU(;uESK Army. 

The existing array dates from the Peninsular war, when 
a considerable force of Portuguese, at one time exceeding 
60,000 men, was organised under Marshal Beresford. 
Trained and partly officered by lilnglish officers, it proved 
itself not unwortliy of its allies, and bore its full sWe in 
the series of campaigns and battles by which the French 
were ultimately expelled from Spain. At the peace the 
army numbered about 50,000 infantry and 5000 cavalry, 
formed on the English model, and all in the highest state 
of efficiency. This force was reduced in 1821, under the 
new constitutional government, to about one-half. By the 
present law of military organisation, passed in 1 864, the 
strength of the army is fixed at 30,000 men on peace 
footing, and 68,000 on war footing. The number under 
arms, however, lias never approached this; and in 1869 
tlie actual strength and composition of the army was as 
follows : — 

Ortlcors. Men. 

18 Rogimonts (of 9 companies each) Infantry 

of the Line, : 683 9218 

9 Hattelioiis of Ui«eH 814 3468 

8 Rcgiinonts of lijinccrs and Dragoons,,... 244 2253 

3 ,, Artillery 107 1278 

1 Battalion of Enginoei-s 3 817 

Staff and Admiiiistrati VO Troops, 194 106 

The number of troops in the Portuguese colonies amounted 
to 8500 infantry and artillery, besides a reserve of 9500 
men. 

The army is raised partly by conscription and partly by 
voluntary enlistment, more than one -half being obtained 
by the latter method. Exemption may be purchased by 
the payment of a fixed sum, amounting to alx)ut £80. The 
time of service is eight years, of wduch five are spent in 
the regular army and three in the militia. The Portuguese 
have distinguished themselves rather by naval enterprise 
than aa soldiers. Physically they are inferior to the 
Spaniards ; but they are more amenable to discipline, and 
proved themselves far more valuable and trustworthy 
auxiliaries in the long Peninsular struggle. 


Dutch Abmv. 

The military power of the “ United Provinces ” dates its 
rise from the middle of the 15th century, when, after a 
long and sanguinary struggle, they succeeded in emancipat- 
ing themselves from the yoke of Spain ; and in the follow- 
ing century it received considerable development in con- 
sequence of the wars they had to maintain against Louis 
XIV. In 1702 they had in their pay upwards of 100,000 
men, exclusive of 30,000 in the service of the Dutch East 
India Company. At the beginning of the wars of the 
French Revolution the army had fallen to 36,000 men. 
In 1795 Holland was conquered by the French under 
Pichegru, and in the course of the changes which ensued 
the army was entirely reorganised, and under French direc- 
tion bore its share in the great wars of the empire. In 
1814 Holland was relieved of the yoke of France, and in 
the following year, her armies, under the gallant Prince of 
Orange, fought side by side with the British at Waterloo. 
At the peace of 1815 the Belgian provinces, subject 
before the war to Austria, were annexed to Holland, and 
the whole formed into a constitutional kingdom ; but the 
union between the northern and southern provinces of the 
Netherlands was dissolved by the Belgian revolution of 
1830, and in 1839 Belgium was finally acknowledged as 
an independent kingdom. 

The military forces of the Netherlands consist of a home 
or regular army, a colonial army, and a militia. The 
regular army is in theory raised by conscription, five years 
being the term of service, but substitutes are allowed, and 
a great part of the force under arms are volunteers, the 
conscripts being drilled for ten months only, and then sent 
home on furlough, subject to six weeks’ annual training. 
The colonial army is raised entirely by voluntary enlist- 
ment. The infantry of the regular army consists of 8 
regiments of the line, each of 4 active and 1 depAt bat- 
talion, a regiment of guards, composed of 2 battalions of 
chasseurs and 2 of grenadiers, and a battalion of in- 
struction. A battalion consists of 5 companies, of a 
peace strength of about 100 men, and a war strength of 
200. The cavalry consists of 4 regiments of hussars, each 
regiment having 6 squadrons, viz., 4 field, 1 reserve, 
and 1 depAt. The strength of a squadron in time of 
peace is about 100 men, in time of war about 200. The 
artillery consists of 5 regiments, viz., 1 field, 3 garrison, 
and 1 of horse artillery. The field artillery regiment has 
14 active batteries of 6 guns each, and 1 depAt company; 
the horse artillery has 4 active batteries and 1 depAt; 
the garrison regiments have each 14 companies, of which 
1 is for torpedoes and 1 instructional. The engineers 
consist of a scientific staff, and 1 battalion of sappers and 
miners. The w^ar strength of the Dutch army in 1872 
was as follow’s : — 


Staff and Administration, 176 

Infantry, 43,010 

Cavalry, 4,269 

Artiller}' 11,166 

Engineers, 1,115 

ToUl, 59,725 


with 108 guns. The colonial army numbered about 28,000 
men, — 13,000 Europeans, and 15,000 natives. 

The militia, or garde civique^ is divided into two classes : 
the first, or active militia, numbering about 26,000 ; the 
second, or resting militia, about 61,000. The whole are 
organised in battalions according to locality. They are 
generally well clothed and armed, and of fair physique, but 
are very badly drilled. The men of the regular army are 
well drilled, and sturdy and robust, though rather small. 
They have had the advantage of the services of many 
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Prussian officers as instructors, and a laige camp of in- 
struction is formed annually. The officers are mainly 
supplied from the military academy at Breda, and are of 
the upper classes; promotions from the raxdu are very 
rare. 

Belgian Army. 

By a law passed in 1868 the strength of the Belgian 
army was fixed at 100,000 men on war footing, and 40,000 
in time of peace. It is formed by conscription, to which 
every able-bodied male is liable on completing hia 19th 
year. Substitution, however, is j>ermittod, and substitutes 
or volimteers actually form a large part of the army. The 
annual contingent is 12,000 men. The period of service 
is eight years, of which two-thirds are passed on furlough ; 
the actual time in the ranks has recently been increased 
from twenty-six to thirty months for the infantry ; in the 
other services it is three years. The infaniry consists of 
1 regiment of carabineers, 3 of chasseurs, 1 of grenadiers, 
and 14 of the line. Each regiment has 3 field and 1 
reserve battalion of four companies each, the latter in cadre 
only in peace time. The cavalry consists of 4 regiments of 
chasseurs and 4 of lancers, each of four field and one dep6t 
squadron. The chasseurs form on mobilisation the divi- 
sional cavalry, the lancers the reserve cavalry. The artillery 
is foniied in 4 regiments, and numbers 34 field and 6 
reserve batteries of 6 guns each. The engineers are 
organised in 1 regiment of 3 battalions (four companies 
each), and 5 special companies, viz., two telegraph, one 
railw’ay and one pontoon, and one of artificers. On mobili- 
sation the anny forms tw^o army cor])8, each of two infantry 
divisions and a reserve of cavalry and artillery, and number- 
ing 26 battalions, 1 6 squadrons, and 96 guns. 

Besides the standing army there is a civic militia {jgarde 
nationale), available for the defence of the country in time 
of war. This force, which numbers 125,000 men without, 
and 400,000 men with the reserve, is formed of all citizens 
between 21 and 40 able to bear arms, but is only 
organised in the large towns and fortresses. In time of 
peace it is under the Ministry of the Interior, but in time 
of war under the Ministry of War. 

The organisation of the Belgian army w’as subjected 
to a j)ractical test in 1870, when it was suddenly mobi- 
lised and i)laced in observation on the frontier. The re- 
sults were not satisfactory. The actual numbers fell 
considerably short of the estimated ones, and of the 
men present a large number w^ere quite unfit for service. 
The number of officers was altogether insufficient, and 
the army w^as in many res[>ect8 incompletely equip|»ed. 
A bill for the reorganisation of the army, based on com- 
pulsory j>ersonal service, was intr^nluced in 1871, and 
adopted in princi[»le by an overwhelming majority of the 
commission ap|K)inted to examine it. But public opinion 
pronounced so decidedly against the abolition of substitu- 
tion that Government gave way, and the bill was with- 
drawn. Ultimately, General Thiebault accepted the Ministry 
of War, and intr^uced a modified measure, which yielded 
ihe disputed jK)int of substitution, and contented itself with 
additional guarantees for the character and quality of the 
substitutes, and reform in various branches of army 
administration. In a rich and enterj)rising commercial 
country like Belgium personal service would naturally fall 
peculiarly heavily; but, further than that, a not inconsider- 
able portion of the inhabitants are opposed to the main- 
tenance of any standing army. The j^lgians are not a 
military nation ; the martial spirit which once made them 
a match for the trained soldiers of the most powerful and 
warlike kingdom of Europe, seems to have given place to 
mercantile instincts and industrial pursuits. The troops 
that fought at Waterloo alongside the British did little to 
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raise Belgium’s military reputation, some having deserted 
the battle-field in the midst of the conflict. The modern 
Belgian soldier is active, fairly intelligent, and a good 
mailer, but undersized, of inferior physique, and in most 
respects a bad copy of the French soldier. 

Danish Army. 

The Danish army, though small in numbers, has always 
been of excellent material, and the gallant stand made in 
1864 against the overpowering forces of Austria and Prussia 
deservedly won the admiration of Europe. Since then she 
has reorganised her army on tliO principle of universal ser- 
vice ; but has appiied that principle in a manner peculiar 
to herself, and intermediate U^twetui the militia system of 
Switzerland and the three-years' system of Germany. By 
the law of 1867 every Danish citizen is liable to serve in 
the army or navy. Those who have been brought up as 
sailors, and have served at least eighteen months as such, 
are inscribed on the reserve lists of the navy ; the rest 
serve in the army. Service commences at 22, except in 
the case of volunteers, who are allow'ed to join at 18. 
The period of service is fixed at eight years in the army, 
and eight years in the reserve or “ reinforcement ” (/or- 
staerkning\ The actual service with the colours is very 
short, and is divided into two periods. The first or recruit’s 
course of instruction, which all must go through, lasts for 
six months in the infantry, five in the guard, field artillery, 
and engineers, and nine and a half in the cavalry. The 
second course lasts for nine months in the infantry, eleven 
in the cavalry, and one year in the artillery and engineers, 
and is confined to those who are considered insufficiently 
trained, to non-commissioned officers selected for promotion, 
and to a certain number, selected by lot, who are retained 
to complete the cadres and carry on garrison duties. In the 
infantry the bulk of the re(!i nits are sent home after the 
first six months, about one-third to one-fourth remaining for 
the second tenn. On the other hand, the great majority of 
the cavalry, and almost the whole of the field artillery, are 
retained for the second period, and thus receive respectively 
twenty and seventeen months’ training. For every three 
months of service in excess of the six months’ course, one 
year is deducted from the j>eriod of service in the reserve. 
Those who wore sent home after six months are called out 
again for a supplementary course of six weeks during their 
second year, which is passed at tiie camp of instruction 
at Hald, near Vilairg, where from 8000 to 10,000 men 
are annually assembled for large manamvres. 

The Danish anny is organised territorially, the kingdom 
lieing divided into five brigade districts, each of which is 
again subdivides! into two regimental districts. A brigade 
consists of two infantry regiments, each of two line and 
one reserve battalion, and a cavalry regiment. The 
infantry regiments draw their contingent of recruits from 
the corres|K)nding regimental districts, the two line bat- 
tiilions taking it by turns annually to receive and train the 
whole of the recruits for the regiment. The cavalry are 
recruited from the brigade districts, and the guard, artil- 
lery, and engineers from the kingdom generally. After 
remaining for four years on the lists of the line regiments, 
the conscrijits are transferred for the remaining four years 
to the reserve battalions, in which they have to perform 
one course of training, the reserve battdions being mobi- 
lised during four weeks annually for the purjiose. The 
Danish army thus consists of 1 regiment of infantry of 
the guard and 10 of the line, each of three battalions — two 
active and one reserve ; 5 regiments of cavalry, each of 
three active and two reserve .squadrons ; 1 regiment of field 
artillery of twelve batteries, and 1 regiment of garrison 
artillery of two battalions; 1 regiment of engineers, of 
six active and three reserve com[>anies, and 2 companies 
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of military train. The total strength of the army, exclu- 
sive of reserves, is about 38,000 men ; the number serving 
with the colours varies according to the time of year. 

The Danish soldiers are, generally speaking, a fine body 
of men, of considerable physical power, and inured to 
hardship and rough living. They combine a good deal of 
northern stubbornness with the romance and martial feel- 
ing of the old Scandinavian. Nursed in old traditions and 
chivalrous legends, the quiet, hard-working Danish peasant 
has within him a vein of imetry and a sympathy for heroic 
deeds strongly contrasting with his outward demeanour. 
He still retains much of the character of the feudal ages 
— instinctive respect and attachment to his leaders, and 
implicit confidence in them ; and in the army this feel- 
ing has been strengthened by the local cliaracter which 
the regiments have always had, officers and soldiers serving 
together for generations. The officers are all drawn from 
the u])por class, and are as a rule highly-educated gentle- 
men ; they are trained from an early age at the Academy 
at Copenhagen, where the languages and literature of all 
countries are taught, as well os purely scientific subjects, 
and undergo strict examinations before they pass as cadets. 

Swedish and Norwegian Army. 

Although the crowns of Sweden and Norway are now 
permanently united, each country retains its own govern- 
ment, constitution, and laws ; and the military forces of 
the two countries are separate and differently organised. 
The Swedish army is composed of three distinct classes, — 
the “ viirfrade,*’ or enlisted troops, to which belong the 
royal guards, one regiment of hussars, the artillery, and the 
engineers; the “ indelta, or national army, paid and kept by 
the landowners, each of whom furnishes a certain number 
of men, to whom, besides a small annual pay, a cottage 
and a piece of land are allotted during the period of service; 
and thirdly, the beriiring,” or conscription troops, drawn 
by annual levy from the male population between the 
ages of 20 and 25 years. The “ indelta ” are called out 
for a month’s training annually in time of peace. Besides 
the above, there is a Gothland militia force of 30 com- 
panies of infantry and 3 batteries of artillery, numbering 
about 8000 men; these, however, are not compelled to 
serve beyond the confines of the isle of Gothland, and 
have a separate command. The royal guards number 
2240, the line (under which is included the “indelta*’) about 

25.000 infantry, 5000 cavalry, 5000 artillery with 234 
guns, and 1 000 engineers. The “ beraring ” amount to about 

95.000 of all arms. The Swedish troops are physically 
the finest in Euroj) 0 , — powerful, hardy, and brave, and 
retaining much of the old Scandinavian heroic spirit ; and, 
though strictly a militia only, their peculiar aptitude for 
all warlike exercises would make them formidable antagon- 
ists, even to the best trained armies. Few nations have so 
brilliant a military history. Under Qustavus Adolphus in 
the Thirty Years’ War, and later under the heroic but in- 
satiate Charles XIL, they achieved a reputation almost 
unrivalled in lilurope ; and their armies and tactics served 
for many years as models to the great military powers. 

The military forces of Norway are differently organised, 
and though divided into line and militia, ore in fact purely 
a militia force. By the law of 18C7 all young men past 
the age of 21 are liable to the conscription, with 
exception of the inhabitants of the throe northern pro- 
vinces, who are free from all military service. Actually 
the troops are raised partly by voluntary enlistment and 
partly by conscription. The ti'rm of service is for ten 
years, divided into three in the line, four in the reserve, 
and three in the militia or “ landvaern.” The cadrt% of 
the army are formed entirely of volunteers. The young 


men raised by conscription are required to go through a 
recruit’s course of forty-two days, and subsequently an 
annual training of twenty-four days. On the Ist January 
1872 the troops of the line numbered 13,000 men, the 
reserves 19,000, and the landvaem 11,000. The land- 
vaem are only liable to service within the frontiers of the 
kingdom. 

Swiss Army. 

The inhabilants of Switzerland were always a hardy and 
independent race, but their high military reputation dates 
from the middle of the 15th century, when the com- 
paratively ill-armed and untrained mountaineers signally 
defeated Charles the Bold of Burgundy and the flower of 
the chivalry of Europe in the battles of Granson, Morat, and 
Nancy. The Suabian war, towards the end of that 
century, and the Milanese war, at the beginning of the 
following one, added to the fame of the Swiss infantry, and 
made it the model on which that arm was fornied all over 
Europe. The wealthier countries vied with each other in 
hiring them as mercenaries, and the poor but warlike Swiss 
found the profession of arms a lucrative one. Whatever 
discredit may attach to the soldier who sells his services to 
any country or cause, and fights for money alone, the 
Swiss at least have done much to redeem the position by 
their unswerving loyalty to their employers. The devoted 
faithfulness of Louis XVL’s Swiss guard is proverbial, and 
has been commemorated with just pride by their country- 
men. The French Kevolutionary armies overran Switzer- 
land, as they did all the small neighbouring states, and 
during Napoleon’s career she had to submit to his rule, and 
furnish her contingent to his armies. On the fall of 
Napoleon she regained her independence, and returned to 
her old trade of furnishing soldiers to the sovereigns and 
powers of Europe. Charles X. of France had at one time as 
many as 17,000 Swiss in his pay; Naples and Rome had each 
four regiments. The recruiting for these foreign services 
was openly acknowledged and encouraged by the Govern- 
ment. The young Swiss engaged usually for a period of 
four or six years ; they were formed in separate regiments, 
officered by countrymen of their own, and received a higher 
rate of pay than the national regiments ; and at the close 
of their engagement returned with their earnings to settle 
down on their paternal holdings. A series of revolutions, 
however, exi)olled them from France and Italy, and recently 
the advance of lil>eral ideas, and the creation of great 
national armies based on the principle of personal service, 
has destroyed their occupation. Switzerland is now remark- 
able in a military sense as being the only country that main- 
tains no standing army ; and the fact that, with an annual 
expenditure of only £200,000, she shows a force of 200,000 
men, has made her military institutions the study of econo- 
mists and the model for many would-be military reformers. 

The 13th article of the constitution of 1848 forbids 
the maintenance of a standing army within the limits 
of the confederation; but every citizen is required to 
bear arms for the defence of the country, and for this 
purpose a certain military training is given at all schools. 
The actual forces of the republic consist of a militia divided 
into three classes, — the “ auszug ” or hUit^ the reserve, and 
the landwehr. The strength of the elite is fixed at 3 per 
cent, of the population, and that of the reserve at 1 ^ per 
cent ; the landwehr includes all who have passed the iliU 
and reserve up to the age of 44. The total service is 
limited to ti^enty-five years. Within these conditions the 
cantons are allowed to raise their contingents and distri- 
bute the service as they please ; and it thus happens that 
service in the eliit lasts for five years in some cantons, and 
for fourteen years in others. Exemption from service is 
granted to certain Government and public officials, to the 
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ioigeoii^ Ae. ; aU other cittMis beookne Ikhle on 
rnttaining tat age of M. No eobetitalee are allowed, and 
any one r^eot^ for bodily infirmity, or eiempted from 
any oauae, is required to pay a small tax. 

The strength of the armed forces of Switserland was 
given as follows in 1872 


1 Aluiui;. 

Rnwrve. 

Landwehr. 

Tout. 

Staff 

Infantry 

Rifles (Bcharfeohutzen) 

Cavaliy 

Artilleiy 

Engineers 

Administration j 

66,649 

6,001 

1.013 

8,363 

1,245 

1 299 

39.078 

8,364 

1,086 

5,350 

1,056 

129 

54,384 

4,616 

1,571 

4,648 

748 

74 

841 

160,061 

18.981 

4,670 

18,255 

8,047 

502 


84,369 

50,066 

65,981 

201,257 

1 


Of these, however, the landwehr exist on pai»er only, 
and may be left out of consideration ; and the available 
force is estimated at about 105,000, of whom 70,000 
belong to the ‘*auszug,’’ and 35,000 to the reserve. 

The infantry are armed and equipped by their cantons, 
the recruit himself having to Itear a portion of the expense. 
Before being placed on the rolls of the “ auszug ” he has 
to undergo a training of four weeks for the line, or five 
weeks for the rifles ; and subsequently an annual training 
of eight days while in the elite^ and six days in the reserve. 
Practically, however, the ffite are commonly called out 
every second year only, and the training of the reserve is 
often omitted altogether. The cavalry, artillery, and 
engineers have a recruit’s course of six weeks, and an annual 
training of (nominally) a fortnight ; but in practice the 
latter has l)een reduced to eight days every second year. 
The cavalry resemble our yeomanry, consisting of a 
wealthier class of men, who find their own horses ; the 
engineers are selected from men following suitable trades. 
The whole army is formed in six divisions, and annually 
one or two of these are assembled for divisional inaiueuvres. 
A handsome federal Wrack for infantry and cavalry and 
a ]>ernianent instructional establihliuient exist at Thun. 
Officers are re(]uired to go through a six weeks’ course at 
this federal school, and to attend one course of recruit 
training on appointment. The nomination of officers, and 
promotions up to the rank of captain, are made by the 
cantonal governments ; promotion to the higher grades and 
appointments to the staff by the federal authorities, though 
usually on the recommendation of the cantons. ( Candidates 
for the staff are required to go through a two months’ course 
at a staff school which is annually ofieijed for the pur|iose. 

A study of the military system of Switzerland will at 
once explain its apparent cheapness. The expenditure 
shown in the federd budget is only a }>ortion of the real 
cost of the army ; to it must be added the ex|>ense8 borne 
by the cantons and by the men themselves. The actual 
cost is estimated by the best authorities at X533,000 i>er 
annum, or about X5 per head for an effective strength of 
105,000 men. In England the annual cost of the militia 
is about £8 per head, of the volunteers £3, The Swiss 
so-called army may take its place between our militia and 
volunteers. The men are less tndned than our militiamen, 
but are generally better educated and of a more intelligent 
daas. They show at least as much independence as our 
volunteers, and many things of acknowledged necessity 
are left undone, simply because the men will not do them. 
The officers are in all respects inferior, and that class 
who have previously seen service in the army is wanting. 
In equipment the army is far behind onr auxiliary forces, 
and an attempt made in 1872 to improve its organisation 
generally, and give the federal anthoritiee more power, was 
anoeessfully reSsted by the cantona. During the war ai 
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1870-71 five divide of tHe Siviae army, amounting in all 
to about 87,000 mem wefemobilieed and assembled on the 
frontier; and superficial observers were enthusiastic in 
their praises of the organisation and effidtmey of this citizen 
army. But their own commander reported that there was 

incredible friction in the mechanism of the whole force ; ” 
that many of the battalions were in the lowest condition 
of discipline and efficiency ; and that ** to march against 
an enemy with such troojis as tliese would indeed be a bold 
enterprise ; ” and urged that ** it would be far preferable to 
have an army weaker in point of numbers, but of better 
quality.” What becomes of such forces when op])Osed to 
a real army has been abundantly illustrated by the history 
of the French gimha moin/es in the war of 1870. Switser- 
land exists by the sufferance of her |>owerful neighbours, 
and her military institutions are suited to such conditions, 
but not to a power that relies on itself for its independence. 

TiJKKiHii Aumv. 

The Ottomaii empire, whose power at one time seemed 
to threaten the very existence of the C’hristian states, has 
long lost her terrors, and her military institutions are now 
studied rather to see what elements of resistance to foreign 
aggression she still poHsesses, than for the part she may 
}>lay in European |K)liticH. Her armies have lost their 
]>eeuiiar character and constitution, and with it muoli 
of the spirit which once made them formidable. In 
the early days of her rising |K)wer every Osmanli was 
a soldier ; and the whole nation was animated with 
that martial fanaticism that was the secret of her strength. 
As her conquests extended, her warriors were rewarded 
with grants of land, and a system of military tenure uroso 
resembling the feudal system of Western Europe. And 
though the Osmanli retained his simple habits and warlike 
spirit, the unfitness of such a militia for prolonged opera- 
tions fKx>n led, as in the (’hristian states, to the establishment 
of a more ficrmanerit force. Kultan Amurath 1. in 1360 
first formed a luKlyguard of (^’hristian captives ; and this 
force, highly privileged and rewarded, soon swelled to large 
dimensions. Such was the origin of the janissaries, the 
earliest standing army in Kuro|>e, and for long the scourge 
and terror of the neighbouring ( ’hristian states. Like moat 
proselytes, they were more fanatical even than the genuine 
Osmanli ; and this, added to a permanent organisation, 
made them for a time alnnwt invincible. But success and 
indulgence [)rodueefl their usual results ; they Ijecame over- 
liearing, corrupt, and fornudablo only to their own countiy*. 
From ^ing the sultan’s slaves they became his masters, 
and the history of Turkey shows a long list of rulera 
apiH)inted, de{Mwcd, or murdered by the janissaries. Two 
atteiiipts to break their ]>ower failed disastrously. But 
Sultan Malunoud 11. was not daunted by a first failure, 
and when in 1826 he commenced his reorganisation of the 
army, and the janissaries again rose against him, they found 
him prepared. The new troo]:>s remained faithful, and in 
a terrible three days’ struggle, in which 20,000 of their 
number were killed, the janissaries as a body were annihi- 
lated. Mahmoud now hastened to reconstitute bis army 
on Eurotiean models ; but while his measures were still in 
embryo be found himself involved in a war with Russia, 
and though the newly-raised troops behaved with gallantry, 
the war soon took an unfavourable turn, and ended dis- 
astrously for Turkey with the humiliatuig [leace of Adrian* 
ople. ’Ilie reforms instituted by Mahmoud were, however, 
carried on vigorously by bis successor, Alxlul Medjid, and 
form the basis of the present military institutions of 
Turkey. 

As now constituted, the Turkish forces consist of the 
nizam,” or standing army ; “ ichtjat,” or first reserve : 

II. — 78 
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or Moottd reienre ; or huiditann ; and a 

OMfafai Oninber of irregular levies. 

Altkangh in principle eveiy one is liable to servioei the 
anny is recruited entirely from the Mussulman population, 
CSuristians and others being exempted on payment of a tax 
called the ** b^del.’^ The capital, the island of Crete, and 
certain frontier districts, are by ancient privilege exempt 
both from service and from the tax. The burden of the con- 
scription therefore falls on a comparatively small proportion, 
considerably less than one-half of the population. The 
actual con8cri])ts, however, are not numerous A consider- 
able proportion of the army is raised by voluntary enlist- 
ment, the pay being sufficiently high to attract {)oor 
Mussulmans ; and as personal substitutes, or exemption 
on payment of a fixed sum (in which case Government 
finds the substitute), are both allowed, all possessed of any 
means can and usually do escape service. The period of 
service is fixed at twenty years, — four in the ranks, two in 
the ichtjat,” six in the redif,” and eight in the “ hijade.” 
The strength of the standing army remaining at 160,000 
men, the annual levy is fixed at one quarter of this, or 
37,500 ; and it is estimated that this will give 70,000 (two 
years’ contingents, deducting casualties) in the ichtjat,” 
about 200,000 in the “redif,” and 260,000 in the “hij^e,” 
or a total of 670,000 men. Practically, however, these 
numbers would never bo attained, and a great part of the 
necessary organisation exists only on paper. 

The standing army is divided into six army corps, 
corresponding to the six military districts or “ ordus ” into 
which the empire is divided ; each army corps consists of 
6 to 7 infantry regiments, G or 7 rifie battalions, 2 to 7 
cavalry regiments, and 1 artillery regiment. There is 
no divisional or brigade organisation in peace time, the 
regimental commanders communicating direct with the 
corps commanders ; but in war time brigades of two 
regiments and divisions of two brigades are formed. The 
if^ntry of the standing army consists of 41 line regi- 
ments of 3 battalions each, and 38 rifie battalions, or a 
total of 161 battalions. A line or rifie battalion has 8 
companies, and a normal or war strength of 33 officers and 
800 men; the peace strength is variable, being reduced 
by furlough^ granted at the discretion of the corps or regi- 
mental commander, and seldom exceeds 400. Their regi- 
mental organisation, parade formations, and drill, are 
copied from the French. The infantry uniform, which 
until recently was also on the European pattern, is now 
more national, and consists of an open blue jacket, an 
ornamental waistcoat, leather sash, wide Turkish trousers, 
yellow lace boots, and fez cap. The cavalry numbers 26 
regiments, all light cavalry, each of 6 squadrons, and 
numbering on war establishment 42 officers, 914 men, and 
866 horses. The four centre squadrons are armed with 
lances, the two fiank ones with breech-loading carbines; 
all carry sword and revolver besides. The uniform is an 
open jacket and waistcoat like that of the infantry, but 
differently laced ; the saddle is that known in Austria as 
the Hungarian ” saddle. 

The artiUfiy consists of 6 regiments of field artiUeiy, 
attached to the several army corps, a reserve artillery Regi- 
ment, and 7 regiments of garrison artillexy. A fidd 
artillery regiment consists of 16 batteries of 6 guns each ; 
the reserve artillery regiment is similarly organised, and 
acts as a dep6t to the others. The garrison regiments are 
distributed to the different fortresses ; they are formed of 
4 battalions of 3 companies) and have a war strength of 
2040 men, but in peace scarcely niiml)cr a third of that, 
lie fortification corps, or wps of engineers, belongs to 
the artillery, and consists of 2 battalions of 4 companies 
each. The artillery ^has always been the best organised 
and most highly trained branch of the Ottoman army. 
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struggle with the jaaiesariee. offieett^ (kmm 

especially, have always been largely employed ih it» and 
their exertions have brought it to a state df effieteacy 
contrasting most favourably with the rest of the aimy. 

The following gives the actual strqn^h of the nizem ” 
or standing army in 1870, and its estimated strength on 
war establishment (combatants only) : 

AetittI itnngtli. KrtlimM war 
Infautry. 71,000 128,000 

Cavalry.. . 10,000 20,000 

Artillery (guna) 896 662 

After completing four years’ service in the ranks, the 
Turkish soldier is passed into the ** ichtjat,” or first reserve, 
for two years, during which he is liable at any time to be 
recalled, and cannot leave his district without peivnission. 
The men of this first reserve, estimated at 70,000, are 
intended to form separate battalions, but are in all respects 
available for service like the standing army. Actually a 
large number would be required to complete the ‘^nizam,” 
and the cadres and officers for these reserve battalions only 
partially exist. A few such battalions were, however, 
formed at the time of the Yemen expedition in 1870. 
After two years in this first reserve, the soldier is passed 
on to the “ redif,” or second reserve. The “ redif can only 
be called out in war time, and is not liable for service except 
within the country. It is divided into two leviei^ each of 
three years’ contingents, and forms separate regiments and 
batteries ; and it is proposed to form these into army corps 
corresponding to the existing corps of the standing army, 
and consisting each of 6 infantry regiments, 6 rifle batta- 
lions, 3 cavalry regiments, and 1 artillery regiment of 6 
batteries. But this organisation exists on paper only, and 
it is very doubtful if the necessary cadres and officers would 
be forthcoming. Lastly, after six years in the “ redif," the 
man is {lassed on to the **hijade,’’ or landsturm, for eight 
years ; but this force, though liable to be called out in war, 
is not organised even on paper. 

Tbe irregular troops^ which are raised in war, and at 
one time formed a principal element of strength, are of 
two kinds, — paid troops (Bashi-Bazouks) and volunteers 
(S|>ahis, Bedouins, kcJ) The former are usually raised 
by contract, the governor of a province receiving orders to 
raise a certain number, and being supplied with the 
necessary funds, and thereupon contracting with such chiefs 
or adventurers as undertake to furnish the men at the lowest 
cost. Most of the money finds its way into the pockets 
of the governor or contractor, and but little goes to the 
Bashi-Bi^ouks. In the last war between Russia and 
Turkey (1863-66) 20,000 to 30,000 of these were raised, 
for the most part ill-armed and worse disciplined infantry ; 
but most of them were disbanded before Ae close of the 
war. The volunteers, on the other hand, though deficient 
in organisation, are zealous Mussulmans and brave soidiors. 
They come mostly from the wild border tribes, in small 
bodies, under their own chiefs and beys, and furnish a very 
valuable irregular cavalry. 

The Turki^ soldier of the present day is generally docile, 
faithful, temperate, and ciqiable of undeigoing great hard- 
ships or fatij^ The familiar terms on which the sub- 
ordinate officers mix with the men would be considered 
subversive of discipline in any other army, but do not 
appear to be so in the Ottoman army, and serioos mOitiary 
offences a^e tare. When well commanded, be has diown 
himself capable of great personal devotion and even heroism, 
but of a passive rather than an active character. Naturally 
calm and ra&er apathetic, he seems to have retained that 
fatalism whidi is a special eharacteiistie of his religion, 
but to biKV| lost the fiery zeal that distinguished his 
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KmIiL irtfaitKBr iiidltMuilh or ifci * 
ivim’lli!^^ Oiiiiliiitk li am lio ottMi<UMUl 
io » wdy ]iiilitii)r «it^ .ItiJiiiioQd did nol 

Ipio mo90 tliaii M gidio^ 1^ tlie dostmotioo of the jaoio* 
flifiiSftnd reorganiMtioii of hk •rmy on modem models, 
end whether any amoaiit of drill and scienoe will compensate 
for the old fanatical spirit. But some such reforms were 
neoesaaiy ; Turkey ooidd not continue to hold a place in 
Europe, yet live the life of an Eastern nation and of an age 
loM past Her new armies have showed themselves for- 
midable on many occasions ; her artillery promises to rival 
that of most Western nations ; and if the Osmanli character 
is in some respects ill-suited to the scientific and far-seeing 
chdraiciter of modern warfare, it still retains enough of its old 
Telig^ousfanaticismto make her more than ordinarily danger- 
ous in a defensive and, as it would seem to her, a holy war. 

In a notice of the military forces of Turkey mention 
must be made of her vassal states, Egypt and Tunis, each 
of which is bound to furnish an auxiliary contingent in war. 
The military forces of Tunis and Tripoli are too insignificant 
to require special notice : her contingent is from 2000 to 
4000 infantry, 1000 cavalry, and 8 guns, and during the 
Crimean war she did actually send about 4000 men to the 
seat of war in Asia Minor., Egypt is now jdedged to 
furnish an army corps of 30,000 men complete with cavalry 
nnd guns. In the Crimean war she furnished first one and 
afterwards two divisions, amounting to about 21,000 men ; 
and during the insurrection in Crete she furnished a contin- 
gent of 1 0,000 men. The Egyptian army is almost the crea- 
tion of its present ruler, Ismail Pacha, who on his accession 
found only two infantry regiments and a few detachments 
of irregulars. It now consists of 15 infantry regiments of 
3 battalions each, 3 rifle battalions, 4 cavalry regiments, 
2 regiments of field artillery, and 3 of garrison artillery, 
and 1 battalion of sapiiers ; and num^rs on war strength 
about 52,000 infantry, 2500 cavalry, and 144 guns. The 
peace strength is little more than half this. These troops 
are all organised and drilled on European princi[>les, 
mainly after French models. Many of the highest officials 
are actually old French officers. In addition to these, 
Egypt maintains a force of about 8000 »an(lichakn or 
irregular troops, who receive a higher rate of {lay, but are 
required to arm, clothe, and feed themselves, and are |)er- 
manently stationed on her frontiers. In case of war Egypt 
can raise about 10,000 irregular cavalry among the tribes 
^t are subject to her. 

Amkrican AKlf\. 

The army of the United States of America is the last 
that calls for notice. Threatened by no {K>werful or war- 
like neighbours, the United States are saved from that 
Tuinous competition in armaments which presses on the 
industry of European countries. The American army is 
little more than a police force, of which a few regiments 
jerve as a reserve to the civil power in the great towns, 
while the rest are dispersed in small posts along the fron- 
tiers or among the Indian districts. By an Act of 1870 its 
atrength was limited to 30,000 men. It consists of 10 
tegiments of cavalry, each of 12 companies or troops ; 25 
regiments of infantry, of lOcompanies each; 5 regiments of 
artiOeryynnd one engineer battalion. The cavalry, broken 
up in small detachments, jiartake more of the character of 
mounted police than of that cf European cavalry. They are 
anned with swords and breech-loading or repeating rifles, 
fnd trained to act on foot as well as cm horseback ; and the 
whde cavalry drill is assimilated as closely as possible to 
that of the infantiy. The infantry are organised after the 
eld E^ikh fashion in single battalion regiments of 10 
> eompaokiL The ansy k mked entirely rolnntaiy 


ettlktoiettl ; llm taim til itrrioe k thm 
proposed to entend it to md ro-eagagemenu are 
enoonn^ed. Two regiments ttf cavalry and three of 
infantry are eompoeed m negro eoldienv but commanded by 
white officers. The oflkers of the army are fomkhed by 
West Point Academy, a miUtaiy school equal to any in 
Europe. The course of instruction lasts four years, and 
includes all subjects of general education bedoes purely 
professional ones. West Point is sought by young men of 
the best families in America, and the number educated 
there considerably exceeds tlie requirements of the army. 
It is thus the means of spreading a certain militajy educa- 
tion throughout the country, and it was to this West Point 
training that the Southerners owed the larm numbei* of 
excellent officers that ^ere found in their ranks in the war. 

For military purposes the territory of the United Statce 
is divided into ten departments, and those grouped into 
four military divisions : the South, comprising the depart- 
ments of the South and of Texas ; the division of the 
Missouri, comprising the de{)artinonts of l^akota, the Platte, 
and Missouri ; the division of the l\icific, comprising the 
de{MirtmentH of Columbia, California, and Arizona ; and the 
division of the East, comprising the departments of the 
East and the l^kes. 

By the constitution of September 1787 the President k 
Cominander-in-C"hief of the army and militia of the Union, 
and Congress has ]K>wer to raise and support armies, to 
make rules for their govoninient and regulation, and to 
provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
of the Union, suf>pre88 insurrections, and repel invasions. 
The Articles of War, by which all troops wnen mustered 
into service are governed, wore enacted in 1806, and are a 
close but somewhat improved copy of those in force in the 
English army, and much of their army regulations is 
identical with the old general icgulations and orders of the 
royal army. 

The military history of the United States is as strange as 
the rise and rapid growth of the nation. In 1790 the rank 
and file of the army, as fixed by Act of Congress, amounted 
to 1216 men; and in 1814 an English exi>edition of only 
3500 men was able to seiase and burn Washington, the 
capital of a country which even then numbered eight 
millions of inhabitants. In 1861, at the commencement 
of the war of the secession, the whole regular force amounted 
to only 14,000 men. In April of that year the President 
called out 75,000 volunteers for three months to defend 
the capital, which was threatened ; and in May a further 
call for 42,000 was made. In July two calls for 500,000 
each wore authorised by Congress, and as even this 
vast force proved insufficient for the gigantic struggle 
which America hod now embarked in, it was found neces- 
sary to introduce the conscription. In October 1863 a levy 
of 300,000 men was ordered, and in February 1864 a 
further call of 500,000 was made. Finally, in the begin- 
ning of 1865 two further levies, amounting in all to 
500,000 men, were ordered, but were only partUly earned 
out in consequence of the cessation of hostilities. The 
total number of men called under amis by the Government 
of the United States, between April 1861 and April 1865, 
amounted to 2,759,049, of whom 2,656,053 were actually 
embodied in the armies. If to these be added the 1,100,000 
men embodied by the Southern States during the same 
time, the total armed forces reach the enormous amount 
of nearly four millions, drawn from a population of only 
32 millions, — figures before which the celebrated uprising 
of the French nation in 1793, or the recent efibrts of 
France and Germany in the war of 1870-71, sink into insig- 
nificance. And within three years the wlade of those vast 
forces were peaceably dkbanded, and the army had shrunk 
to a nonnal itiength of only 30,000 men. (o. f. a) 
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ARNAUD, Hinbi, the celebrated pastor, military leader, 
%h 4 historian of the Vaudois, was born, in 1641, at La 
Tonr, or La Torre, in Piedmont. He is said to have served 
under )IVllliam of Orange, and it is probable that he 
received pecuniary assistance from that prince in his 
efforts to restore the exiled Vaudois to their native valleys. 
Owing to the cruelties of Victor Amadeus of Savoy, from 
two to three thousand of these Vaudois had been forced to 
take refuge in Switzerland and the states along the banks 
of the Rhine ; and twice they ineffectually attempted to 
return to their home. But the English Revolution of 
1688, and the acjoession of William of Orange to the throne, 
encouraged Arnaud to make a grand effort. Concentrat- 
ing about 900 followers in the great forest of the Pays de 
Vaud, he remained in concealment for some time ; and at 
last embarked with them on the Lake of Geneva on the 
night of 16th August 1689. By September 16 they had 
entered the valley of San Martino, after hard fighting with 
the French and Savoyard troops that harassed and opposed 
them. Being now, however, in danger of attack from 
about 20,000 French and Piedmontese troops, they were 
obliged to repair to the lofty table-land of the Balsiile, 
which they fortified with such skill as to be able to with- 
stand the fiercest attacks of the enemy, repeatedly renewed 
through the whole winter. A general assault on the 
Balsiile (2d May 1690) by about 22,000 French was an 
utter failure, resulting in the decimation of the enemy,* 
without the loss of a single man to Arnaud. Not caring 
to hazard a renewal of the assault the garrison withdrew 
from this stronghold to Angrona, where, just when all 
chance of ftirther escape seemed impossible, they learned 
that hostilities had broken out between France and Pied- 
mont, and that their king, Miio had persecuted and 
expelled them, was now reaciy to receive them with open 
arms. Thus ended the “glorieuso i^entr^e des Vaudois 
dans leurs vallees,” effected, according to their owxi account, 
with a loss of only 30 men, while they made out that the 
joint losses of the French and Savoyards fell little short 
of 10,000 men. For a while the Vaudois were allowed to 
remain in peaceful possession of their ancient liomes ; but 
when the war of the Spanish Succession broke out, Arnaud 
and his followers took part in the combination against 
France, and rendered the allies effectual service. When 
the war came to a close, the ungrateful king of Pied- 
mont once more joined the French monarch against his 
own subjects, and complied with the demands of that 
prince, that the Vaudois should be expelled from some of 
their valleys. The exiles, amounting in all to about 3000, 
found an asylum in Wurtemberg. Arnaud, who had 
invitations from William III., and might have s|>ent the 
remainder of his days in ease and honour in England, chose 
rather to continue the pastor of the exiles in the village 
of Schbnberg, and wrote, in his retirement, the liiitfoire de 
la glorieuse Raitrer dn Vaudois dam leurs Vallees, It was 
printed in 1710, and dedicated to Queen Anne, and has 
been twice translated into English. Arnaud died at 
Schonberg in 1721, and every memorial that he left behind 
him was long cherished by his followers and their pos- 
terity. 

ARNAUD, or ARNOLDIJ8, DE VILLA NOVA, a 
physician, alchemist, and astrologer, who lived at Paris 
about the end of tlie 13th and beginning of the 14th 
centuries. The discovery of the three principal acids, — 
sulphuric, nitric, and hydrochloric, — has been attributed to 
him, but Hoefer {llisU de la Chimie^ t. i. p. 385) has 
shown that these had all been discovered long before his 
time. His works, with a ^fe prefixed, were printed at 
Lyons, first in 1504, folio, at^d again with the notes of 
Nicholas Tolerus, in 1520, folio ; also at Basel in 1515 and 
1535. 
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ARNAULD, AwofaiiqdnB (cidlill Aaglifqw ^ Bhiipt- 
fean),* niece the first or great Angil^n^ mtk fm 
1624. She was educated at Port-Boyaf, and took the veil 
in her twentieth year. In 1653 she was made^subyiiorsas. 
During the persecution of the Jansenists, from 1661 to 
1664, she was the chief support of the nuns in their 
resolute refusal to sign the Formulary of Alexander VIL 
Along with some others she was put into confinement, and, 
even after permission had been given to return to Por^ 
Royal, they continued to be under the close surveillance of 
soldiers, who were not withdrawn till 1669, after the 
“ peace ” edict of Clement IX. In 1678 Ang6lique was 
elected abbess, which office she continued to hold till her 
death in 1684. She has left several works, in particular 
the Mhnoires pou/r servir d Vhistoire de PvrURo^^ drc., 3 
vols., 1742, which throw much light on the life of W 
great aunt. See Arnauld, Jacqueline Marie. 

ARNAULD, Antoine, one of the greatest French 
theologians and philosophers, was born at Paris, Feb. 8, 
1612. His father was the most famous advocate of the 
time, and had gained special distinction by his defence of 
the university against the Jesuits in 1594. Of his large 
family, Antoine was the twentieth and youngest child. 
As he was at first destined to follow his father’s profession, 
he turned his attention to legal studies as soon as he had 
com]>leted the usual course of education at the colleges of 
Calvi and Lisieux. But tlie earnest advice of his mother, 
a deeply religious woman, who afterwards became an 
inmate of Port-Royal, induced him to give up the profession 
of a lawyer and to engage in the service of the church. 
He received his first instructions in theology from Lescot, 
confessor of Richelieu, but his teacher’s influence over his 
mind was greatly weakened by the study of some works of 
Augustine, which, at the request of his mother, had been 
Recommended to him by St Cyran. The thesis which he 
presented for the degree of bachelor in 1635 showed 
manifest traces of Augustine’s influence, and gave great 
offence to I^scot. Arnauld now entered the Sorbonne, 
and from 1638 to 1640 professed the courses of theology 
and philosophy requisite for a licence. In 1641 he was 
ordained ])riest, and took his degree of doctor. After 
being twice rejected on formal grounds, or, perhaps, from 
the hostile influence of Lescot, he was, in 1634, admitted 
a member of the Society of the Sorbonne. In 1641 his 
mother died. Her last words, in which she implored him 
to hold stedfastly by the truth, made a deep impression on 
his mind. He gave up several benefices which he had 
obtained, and resolved to devote himself with all his soul 
to the defence and propagation of what he believed to be 
the truth. Between 1641 and 1643 he composed a 
treatise in two vols., De la Necessity de la Foi (not ]»ublisbed 
till 1700), and another, T/iwlo^e Morale des Jesuites, In 
August 1643 he published his famous work, De la 
Fretjuente Communion^ expressly directed against the 
Jesuits, who held that the mere meclianical reception of 
the sacraments was sufficient, and that previous preparation 
and actual repentance were of secondary importance. 
They had even gone the length of saying, that the mure a 
man sinned the more frequently and boldly should he 
approach tho table of communion. Amauld’s book was 
sanctioned ^'H^any doctors of the Sorbonne, and by 
several bisk^ Md archbishops. It was denounced by 
the Jesuits, '^ii^of whom, by name Nonet, preached 
against its heretical tenets, and called Arnauld an heresiarch 
worse than Calvin or Luther. This, however, carried 
matters too far ; the Sorbonne and the bishops, who had 
given their sanction, were implicated in such a condemoa- 
tion, and, by their influence, Nonet was compelled to retract 
But the Jesuits insisted that the work must be judged tit 
Rome, and laid special stress on a sentence in the praCaos^ 
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to Tl|b aeatenca tliey lliia great defence of thooffh appe^ 

*bdd to be iidveiee to tito Pitpel eupretneqr, and tbey so under Arnauld’e namei was mainly the wori: of Nicole, 
itoouf^t npon Mai a r in ae to obtain from him a decree Amanld followed it np with several pdemical writings 
co mm a n ding Amaold and De Barcos to repair to Rome, against the impious and immoral tendencies of Calvinism. 
Snch intense excitement and indignation were roused by During this time also he was engaged in his elaborate 
this decree, which struck a blow at the freedom of the assault on the moral doctrines of toe Jesuits; the first 
French Church, that Mazarin apologised and withdrew it volume of the MoraU Pratique dee JSeuitee appeared in 
De Barcos, who had made preparations for his journey to 1669, and seven other volumes followed at intervals up to 
Borne, now learned that the Jesuits were forming bolder 1694. 

and niore dangerous designs against Arnauld and himself. In 1679 Amauld was again com(>elled to conceal himself. 
He withdrew into concealment and warned Amauld, who He fled from France, and, pursued by the enmity of the 
followed his example. Tha book was examined at Rome Jesuits, went from Mons to Tournai, thence to Ghent, 
and defended by Bourgeois, a doctor of the Sorbonne ; from Ghent to Brussels, and, after having been driven into 
and only toe one sentence in toe preface fell under Facial Holland, settled at Brussels from 1682 to 1690. In 1690 
censure. he was again compelled to leave his refuge, but, after wan- 

Scarcely was this controversy over, w*hen a fresh cause dering about for four years, returned to Brussels, where he 
of trouble arose. In 1640 apj)ear^ the AuqiMtinus of died on the 8th August 1694. He was buried in secret, 
Jansen, bishop of Ypres, the great object of which was to and his heart was sent to he interred at Port Royal Dur- 
show that the doctrines of Augustine on grace, freewill, ing the last years of his life his activity never slackened, 
and redemption, were opposed to those ot the Jesuits, While continuing the large works already begun, he 
which were really semi- Pelagian. This work fell under entered on a long philosophical discussion with Male* 

Papal censure in 1642, in the bull In emmenti^ which branohe, in tlie course of which he published his treatise 

condemned it as a revival of the errors of Bajus. Arnauld, I)e» Vraiett et dn Faunm Idii% 1083, the Peflerimu Philo- 
in 1643, wrote some observations and considerations on »ophiqtifii et I'heolofjiqnriti 1685, and a number of letters to 
toe bull, and in 1644-45 a first and second a]K)logy for Malobranche. He was also engaged in keen controversy 
Jansenius. For a time there was little opposition made with his old friends Nicole and Domat. Of his unwearied 
by the Jesuits, and Arnauld, besides superintending at activity a characteristic illustration is his re])ly to Nicole, 
Port-Royal, occupied himself in translating into French who urged him to rest from his lalniurs. “ Rest ’ ” replied 
some of Augustine’s works, and into Latin his own treatise he, “shall ve not have the whole of eternity to rest in 
De la FrSquente Communion, At last, in 1649, one CWnet As a theologian Arnauld stands high among French 
proposed to the Sorbonne seven pro]K)sitions which he | writers, not only from the matter of his works, but from 
maintained to be heretical. Of these, five were drawn their style. He was the first to introduce a pure and 

from the Augusimue of Jansen. The other two pro|K)si- grammatical mode of comjKmitinn, and to lay aside the 

tiona were allowed to drop, and after much controversy infinitely numerous subtleties of the preceding centuries, 
toe five were condemned by a Pa{^l bull in 1653. Two His writing is singularly vigorous and clear. His ])hiio- 
years later the due do Liancourt, whose chaplain was a sophic reputation rests on his doctrine of external percep- 
Jansenist, and whose grand-daughter was an inmate of tion and his work on logic. Ho was jiorha[)s the first to 
Port-Royal, was refused absolution by a Jesuit confessor opfioso the theory of representative ideas, or of jiercep- 
unless he dismissed his cha[)lain and withdrew his tion through the ideas of objects, which ideas exist apart 
grand-daughter from the heretical community. Arnauld from the perceived thing and the perceiving mind. Ac- 
wrote two letters upon this affair — the first anonymously, cording to him, we perceive things in ideas, but the idea 
the second signed with his name, and addressed to the is the same os the perception ; we have, in short, only 
due de Luines. In this second letter it w'as 8tate<l— Ist, a modification of the mind, conditioned by, or containing 
that the fathers of the church exhibit to us, in St Peter, a objectively, the thing itself. This mental state is subjective, 
saint who was deficient in saving grace ; 2d, that the fi\e but with an objective reference ; to mark the first charac- 
heretical projiositions were not contained in the A uguetinun, teristic, it may be called jierception, to mark the second, 
This second statement contains the celebrated distinction idea. In many {>oints Arnauld anticipates Reid’s objec- 
of the questions “ de jure ” and “ de facto.” As a matter tions to representative ideas, but their theories of jKjrcej)- 
of right, — of faith,— the propositions were heretical, wher- tion can scarcely be regarded os identical The Art de 
ever they occurred; but as a matter of fact, they were not to Penner^ familiarly known as the Port-Royal Logic, is the 
be found in Jansen’s book in the sense ascribed to them by best 8}>ecimen of the logic of the Cartesian school It is 
his opponents. The Jesuits held that this was really a fresh, clear, and instructive, not overburdened with the 
rejection and defiance of the Papal bull; and, in 1656, useless paraphernalia of scholastic forms, but rich in practi- 
toey prevailed on the Sorbonne to expel Arnauld, deprive cal precepts and examples. It is, however, in the main 
bi|¥i of bis doctorate, and pass a decree to the effect that jiopular, and falls far short of a scientific presentation of 
all future members of their body must sign the censure, the theory of thought. It has been frequently republished 
Amauld’s defence against this decree was undertaken by in France, and has been much used both in England and 
Pascal who, in his brilliant Provincial Lettere, brought in Germany. The comjdete edition of Arnauld’s works, 
down the dispute to the level of public comprehension, with life by Larrihre, is in 45 volumes, 4to, Paris and 
Amauld continued to live in retirement, and, in company Lamanne, 1775-1783. 

with Nicole, composed the valuable Poit-Royal treatises on AkNAULD, Jacqueline Makie (better known by her 
grammar, logic, and geometry. In 1668 the peace of the religious name, Marie Ang^lique de Hte Magdelcine), born 
church allowed him to emerge from his retirement. He 8to September 1591, was the second daughter of Antoine 
was received with great honour, and devoted himself to AniauH the celebrated advocate. She was early destined 
defending Jansemsm from the imputation of leading to for the church, and assumed the dress of a novice in 1 599. 
Calvinistic heresy. To refute this calumny he had alr^y By couching her age from the Pope, her father obtained 
publitoed (in 1664) the work known as the Petite a bull nominating her abbess of Port-Royal when she was 
perpeimU de la Foi; and in 1669 appeared the first little more than eleven years olck For .some time after 
voliittie of the Grande perpdviU de la Foi de tEgliu $ur entering on office she spent a purely secular life, perform- 
PWmAarUiie, which was oontiimed in 1671 and 1674. ing the needful religious exercises, but taking little dr no 
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ititeitil ia them, and mradually acquiring an iatenie dislike 
to the profession she Wi adopted. At last, in 1608, a seiv 
mop preached in the convent chapel produced a great 
change in her mind. She now saw that her true 
duty and happiness lay in the work of the convent; 
she inflicted on herself severe penances, persuaded 
the nuns to adhere rigorously to their vow of poverty, 
and excluded even her own relatives from the cloister 
precincts. The fame of the reformation wrought by 
her earnestness sjiread abroad, and when Mme. d’Estr^es, 
abbess of Maubuisson, was, on account of her gross mis- 
conduct, removed and sent into confinement among the 
FilUs Penitmtes at Paris, Ang61ique was appointed to take 
charge of the convent. PVom this she was forcibly ejected 
by Mme. d’Estrees, and had to be reinstated by a body of 
the royal archers. For five years she laboured in Maubuis- 
son, and wrought a considerable change in the state of the 
convent. In 1623 she returned to Port-Royal, and three 
years later, as the accommodation became too limited for 
their numbers, the community removed to the house 
known as Port-Royal de Paris. Here Ang^lique accom- 
plished what she had long desired ; she was allowed to 
resign her dignity as abbess, the office was made triennial, 
and the occupants of it wore elected by the nuns. From 
1633 to 1636 she acted as superior of a religious commu- 
nity newly instituted in Paris, and then returned, as prioress, 
to Port-Royal, where her sister Agnes had been elected 
abbess. In 1648 she, with a few companions, went back 
to Port-Royal des Champs, and there had opportunities for 
showing much kindness to the poor, who were oppressed 
by the disastrous civil wars. Ang^liquo died in 1661, just 
before the great storm of persecution broke over Port-Royal. 
Materials for her life are to be found in the general histories 
of Port-Royal, and in the works of the younger Ang^lique. 
A very full memoir of her is given in Miss Frances 
Martin’s work, Ang^lique Amauld^ Macmillan, 1873. 

ARNHT, Ernst Moritz, a distinguished German 
patriot, poet, and historical and miscellaneous wTiter, was 
a native of the island of Riigen in the Baltic, which at the 
time of his birth belonged to Sweden. He was born at 
Schoritz on the 26th December 1769. The second of a 
family of eight, ho inherited from his father the sound 
mind in the sound body, good sense, ])ractical sagacity, 
warm feeling, and a strong will ; and from his mother the 
earnest, devout, and Christian spirit which animated all 
his words and deeds. After jiassing his boyhood in his 
father’s house, familiar with the solitudes of sea and wood, 
trained in habits of accurate observation and cheerful 
activity, and stimulated by books to literary attempts of 
his own, he was sent, in 1787, to the gymnasium of 
Rtralsund. There he studied for two years, and, after 
spending the next two years in the old home, he en- 
tered, in the spring of 1791, the university of Greifswald, 
whence ho removed to Jena. There he fell under the 
influence of Fichte, whose teachings he received with eager 
love, ' and whose memory remained ever dear to him. 
Destined for the church, he ap])lied himself at first to the 
study of theology, but after some years, conscious of no 
inward call, he renounced that pursuit. In 1796 he 
became a private tutor at Altenkirchen ; visited aftenvards 
Austria, Hungary, Italy, and France, giving to the world 
the fruits of his observation in a series of remarkable 
volumes published in the course of the following years ; 
and in 1800 settled at Greifswald as “ pri vat-docent ” of 
Ikistory and philology. In 1806 he was named professor 
extraoldinary. His special faculty and vocation ^stinctly 
rovealed themselvet in his bold HUtory of Serfdom in 
Pomerania and Riigen (7803), for which he was denounced 
by die nobles to the king of Sweden. So convincing was 
the book diat, in 1806, serfdom was abolished. In his 
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mark. He flneg doertt tbe na^ittlet to 
in the campaigns of Aimtedits and Jena, had uid Oarmm 
rostrate More him, and in burning words ht catm^ 
is countrymen to rise and shake off the hateful y^ikeu )$ki 
great was the excitement produced by this appeal 
Arndt, to escape the vengeance of Napolecm, &ok ndufgn 
in Sweden. The work passed through fifteen editiohSi' 
and grew into four volumes, to which a fifth part, endtlhd 
Pro PopMlo Oermanico^ was added in 1854. Arndt haying 
thus erected the banner of German freedom and uni^, 
devoted himself thenceforth with unflagging courage to the> 
great cause. In pamphlets, poems, and songs he com- 
municated his own enthusiasm to his countrymen ; "and h» 
zealously co-operated with Stein in the reorganisation of 
the army and preparation for the final struggle. The War 
of Liberation followed, and Germany was free. Long 
years were, however, to pass before unity was attained. 
One of the most famous of Arndt’s songs was that 
commencing, “ Woe ist der DetUschen VaterlandP After 
the peace he returned to Germany, edited at Cologne a 
political journal, entitled Der Wdchter (1815-16), and in 
1818 was appointed to the chair of history at Bonn. But 
his bold demands for constitutional reform offended the 
Diet, and being deprived in the following year, he passed 
twenty years in retirement and literary activity. In 1840 he 
was reinstated in his professorship, and in 1841 he was 
chosen rector of the university. The revolutionary outbreak 
of 1848 rekindled in the venerable patriot his old hopes and 
energies, and he took his seat as one of the deputies to the 
National Assembly at Frankfort. Seeing no prospect of a 
satisfactory issue he retired with the adherents of Von 
Gagern. With rare freshness and vigour he continued to 
lecture and to write, and on his 90tb birthday received 
from all parts of Germany good wishes and love-tokens. 
About a month later, January 29, 1860, be made a peace- 
ful de;)arture out of the world. Arndt was twice married, 
first in 1 800, but his wife died in the following year in 
giving birth to a son ; he married a second time in 1817. 
Among his numerous works, in addition to those already 
named, are — NehenstundenffineBeschreibung und Geecliichte 
der Schottldndiachen Inseln und der Orhaden (1820) ; Die 
Frage ul^er die Niederlande (1831); Erinnerungen am dem 
ameem Lel»en (1843) ; Wanderungen und Wandlungen mit 
dem Reichefreikerrn H. k, F, von Stein ( 1858) ; and a com- 
plete edition of his Gedichte (1860). Lives of Arndt have 
beenwrittenbyW.NeumannandWilhelmBaur; and statues 
have been erected to his memory at Schoritz, hb birth-place, 
and at Bonn, where be lies buried. (w. l. b. c.) 

ARNDT, John, was a famous Protestant theologian of 
the 16 th century, and may be regarded as the founder of 
the German Pietbm of a later generation. He was bom 
at Ballenstadt, in Anhalt, in 1555, and studied in a variety 
of universities — in Helmstadt in 1576; in Wittenberg in, 
1577, when the crypto-Calvinist controversy was at its 
height, and where he took the side of Melanchthon and the 
crypto-Calvinbts ; in Strasburg, under Pappus, whp was 
a strict Lutheran and had a great influence over him ; in 
Basel, where he studied theology under Sulcer, and also 
medicine.^ In 1581 he went back to Ballenstadt, but was 
soon recalled to active life by his appointment to the pas* 
torate at Badebom in 1 583. After some time hb Lutheran, 
tendencies ex|)oeed him to the anger of the authorities 
who were of the Reformed church. He found an asylum 
in Quedlinburg, and afterwards was transferred to Si 
Martin’s church in Brunswick. Arndt’s fame resta on Iiia 
writings, which were mainly of a mystical devotional kiiid» 
and were inspired ^by Bernard, Taulet, and Thomaa A 
Kempb. Hb princi]^ work b The True 
which has been translatod into most Boropean Isn^jOagi^ 
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betwm the beUem 
tad 'CSiriat, akid liii aim is to eoiteet tha purely fotansio 
skia of thi6 Befmnation theology, which paid almost 
axdiisiva a;ttantioa to Christ’s death for His people, by 
drawing attention to Christ’s life in His people. Like 
Luther, Arndt was very fond of the little anonymoos book, 
IkuUehe Thwlogie, and published an edition with a preface 
recommending it. The first edition of his True Chrieiianity 
appeared in 1605. His other works are The Death of 
Adam and the Life of Christy Thoughts on various Books of 
Ike BiblSy The House and the Heart Churchy Soul Medicine 
for the PestilencCy and De Unions CredenUum cum thristo. 
His Trite ChristUmity has been translated into English at 
least twice, and has gone through a great number of 
editions; the best known translation is that of A. W. 
Boehm, Lond. 1720. Several of his sermons are published 
in R. Nesselmann’s Bueh der PredigteUy 1858. Arndt has 
always been held in very high repute by the Gorman 
Pietists, and the founders of Pietism, Spener and Storr, 
repeatedly call attention to him and his writings; they 
have gone so far as to compare him to Plato, c/*. 0. 
Scheele, Plato und Johan Arndty Ein Vortragy drc., 1857. 
A valuable account of Arndt is to be found in C. Asch- 
mann’s Essai swr la Vie, etc., de J, Arndt, (t. h. l.) 

ARNE, Thomas Augustine, miisical composer, was 
born in lx>ndon on the 28th May 1710, his father being 
an upholsterer. Intended for the legal profession, he was 
educated at Eton, and afterwards apprenticed to an attorney. 
His natural inclination for music, however, jiroved irre- 
sistible, and his father, finding from his performance at 
an amateur musical ])arty that ho was already a skilful vio- 
linist, furnished him with the means of educating himself in 
his favourite art. In 1733 he produced his first work,— 
a setting of Addison’s Eosamondy the heroine’s {lart being 
intended for his sister, who afterwards became celebrated 
as Mrs. Cibber. This proving a success was immediately 
followed by a burletta, entitled The Opera of OperaSy 
based on Fielding’s Tort^ Thumb, His individuality of 
style first distinctly asserted itself in the music to Milton’s 
Comusy which was performed at Drury Lane in 1738, and 
speedily established his reputation. In 1740 he wrote the 
music for Thomson and Mallet’s MoMtjue of Alfred y which 
is noteworthy as containing the most popular of all his 
airs— Britannia, In the same year he married 
Cecilia Young, who was considered the finest English 
singer of the ^y. Along with his wife he went, in 1742, 
to Ireland, where he remained two years. On his return 
to London he was engaged as leader of the band at Drury 
Lane Theatre composer at Vauxhall (1745). 

In 1759 he received the degree of Doctor of Music from 
OzfmxL Three years later he produced, at Covent Garden, 
his opera of ArtaxerxeSy the popularity of which is attested 
by the fact that it continued to be performed at intervals 
for upwards of eighty years. The libretto was a translsr 
tion by Ame himself, very |KX)rly executed, of Metastasio’s 
Artaeerse. In addition to his numerous o|ieras, Ame wrote 
several oratorios, which made little impression at the time, 
and are now almost entirely forgotten. His success in this 
department might have b^n greater but for the contem- 
porary existence of the transcendent genius of Han^l, 
though his deficiency in grandeur of conception and sci^v 
tific resource is enough of itself to account for his failure.* 
He is, however, undoubtedly entitled to a place in the first 
rank of native English oomposers. Though inferior to 
Puicdl in intensity of feeling, he has not been surpassed by 
any of the school as a composer of graceful and attractive 
melody* There is something akin to genius in such airs 
ns Bute Britannia and Where the hee eueke. which still 


lelain th^ ocigiBal tnAaym and MpufaMrity. As a 
writer of gktt he does not sueh hj(|^ rank, though he 
deserves notice as the leader' in the rental of that pecu- 
liasly English form of oompesiiion. « Dr. Ame died on the 
5th March 1778. 

ARNHEM, or AnNmuic (aoooiding to some the 
\Arenaeum Of the Romans, Amoldi Villa in the Middle 
I Ages), the chief town in the pmvince of Quelderland, in 
the Netherlands, on the right l^k of the Rhine along the 
slofie of the Veluwe Hills. It is a clean and prospeioua 
place, in a pleasant and beautiful district, and ia much 
frequented by the wealthy merchants of the Low Countrinb 
whose villas and gardens adorn its environs. The Gteote 
Kerky or princi|ial church, formerly dedicated to Bt Martin, 
and now to St Eusebius, contains, besides other objects of 
interest, the marble monument of Charles of Eginont The 
Stadhuisy or town-house, by Maarten van Rossum, is remark- 
able for tlie grotoH(|ue ornamentation which has earned it 
the name of the Du%^>flshuis, There are also a government- 
house, a court-house, a gymnasium, an orphanage, a hoa* 
)utal for invalided soldiers (Bronlteek’b), a large aaeembly- 
hall {Musis Sacmm)y a library, a theatiu, barracks, and a 
goorl number of churches and schools. The town, formerly 
connected with tlio Hanseatic I^eague, has still a consider- 
able traffic by river and canal and rail, manufactures 
tobacco, which is largely cultivated in the neighbourhood, 
woollen and cotton goods, paper, earthenware, soap, Ac., 
carries on wool-combing and dyeing, and has oil ana bark 
mills. Arnhem was fortified in 1233 by Otho III., duke 
of Guelders. In 1505 it received the right of coining from 
Philip of Spain, duke of Burgundy. In 1514 Charlee of 
Egmont took it from the Burgundians. In 1543 Charles 
V. made it the seat of the (’ouncil of Guelders. The 
States-General got possession of it in 1585, and it resisted 
all the attacks of the S)>ariiards. In 1586 Sir Philip 
Sydney died there from the effects of his wound. The 
French took the town in 1672, but left it dismantled in 
1674. It was refortified by Coeh<K>rn in the beginning of 
the 18th century. In 1795 it was again stormed by the 
French, and in 1813 it was taken from them by the 
Prussians under Bulow. 

ARNICA A genus of plants belonging to the natural 
order Compositai (coni] smite family). The flowers are 
clustered in heads {rapi(nla)y and are surrounded by an 
involucre com]K)sed of two rows of small leaflets c^ed 
bracts. The outer flowers of the head are straii-shaped 
(ligulate), and contain pistils only, while the inner or 
central florets are tubular and have both stamens and 
pistils. The style is hairy, and the fruit is cylindrical, 
tafjering at each end, and hears at its summit a pappus, 
consisting of rigid hairs in a single row. The most imnoiv 
tant B{)ecie8 is Arnica niontana (mountain tobaooo^ a 
perennial plant femnd in meadows throughout the northern 
and central regions of the northern hemisphere, but not 
extending to Britain. It grows on the mountams of 
Western and Central £uro{>e. A variety of it, with very 
narrow leaves, is met with in Arctic Asia and America. 
The beads of flowers are large, orange yellow, and borne 
on the summit of the stem or branches. The outer ligulate 
flowers are an inch in length. The achenes (fruits) are 
brown and hairy. The root, or rather the root-stock, has 
been used in Pharmacy.. It is contorted and of a dark 
brown colour, an inch or two in length. It gives off 
numerous simple roots from its under side, and shows on 
*ts upper side the remains of rosettes of leaves. It yields 
an essential oil in small quantity, and a resinous matter 
called amicio. Arnica has been used as a stimulant in low 
feversT'^ cneea of palsy. It is saul also to act in 

promoting nation. It is a |jopular remedy for ^il- 
vjawhfc a n/1 ' '’^nreveut the blackness of brones. 
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tha flowan have also been used in the form of tincture, 
have an unpleasant odour. The plant is not much 
at the present day. (j- H. B.) 

ABNIM, Bettina von, famous for her acquaintance 
and correspondence with Goethe, was a member of the 
Brentano family, and born at Frankfort, April 4, 1785. 
Her acquaintance with Goethe continued from 1807 until 
1811, when it was brought to a close by her offensive 
behaviour to his wife. Shortly after his death she published 
an extensive correspondence alleged to have passed between 
the parties. Its genuineness was immediately contested 
by Goethe’s old friend Riomer, and the discussion leaves 
no doubt that it is everywhere interiK)lated, and to a 
great extent wholly fictitious. Bettina never could produce 
the originals of the letters ; and it has been demonstrated 
that the sonnets which she claimed as addressed to herself, 
and as partly versifications of her own ideas, were in fact 
addressed to Minna Herzlieb before Goethe had even seen 
Bettina. This discovery effectually relieves the poet’s 
memory from some very unjdeosant imputations. The 
literary merits of the work are in some respects very con- 
siderable. Nothing can surpass Bettina’s liveliness, fresh- 
ness, originality, and graphic ])Ower when dealing with 
actual persons and things : she is, unfortunately, addicted 
to abstract 8j>eculation, and then becomes unintelligible. 
Though [irobably etiually supposititious, her correspondence 
with the friend of her youth, the interesting and unfortun- 
ate Caroline von Giinderode, is sujierior to her more cele- 
brated work from its greater truth to nature; and her almost 
unknown volume of professed letters to and from her 
brother, Clemens Brentano, is the best of all. Those later 
productions failed to attract a public sated with her 
peculiar mannerism, and Bettina had sunk into compara- 
tive obscurity before her death in 1859. Bettina was a 
true member of a family whose folly was in her time 
jiroverbially said to begin where the folly of others ceases. 
Her vanity, caprice, mendacity, and utter want of princijde 
can only be excused on the sup[) 08 ition of her virtual irre- 
sponsibility for her actions. She jiossessed a brilliant fancy, 
and her remarks occasionally display great penetration ; her 
conversational |>owera are described as marvellous. One of 
her freaks was to translate her correspondence with Goethe 
into English; the result is an unparalleled literary curiosity. 
The evidence respecting this correspondence is ably summed 
up in Mr. Lewes’s Life of (ioethe. (r. g.) 

AllNIM, or Aunhkim, Johan Gkorg Baron von, one 
of the most distinguished mtn during the ]>eriod of the 
Thirty Years’ War, both as a general and os a diploma- 
tist, was born in 1 586, at Boitzcnburg, in the province of 
Brandenburg. Ho entered the Swedish army, and served 
under Gustavus Adolphus. In 1626 he, though a Protes- 
tant, was induced by Wallenstein to join the im|»erial army. 
He gained groat distinction by his military and diplomatic 
talents, and liecamo the close friend and faithful ally of 
Wallenstein. After the dismissal of the latter from his 
command in 1630, Aniim went over to the elector of 
Saxony, and, at the battle of Leipsic, led the left wing of 
the united Saxon and Swedish armies. But he disliked 
the Swedes, who di.stru8tod him ; and it was mainly by 
his influence that the elector detached his forces from 
Gustavus Adolphus, and that at the peace of Prague the 
Saxons seceded from their alliance with Sweden. In 1632 
Wallenstein, who had been restored to his command, took 
the field against his old comrade, but little was done by 
either, and more than a suspicion was roused that they 
were playing into each other’s hands. In February 1634 
Wallenstein was assassinated, and Arnim at once began 
more active operationa In May he gained a great victory 
over the imperialists at Liegnitz ; but after the concltision 
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elector^ he withdrew to his oestie of BdtMiUtiBi 
he was seised by the Sweden and imprisoned at fitoekh(d»< 
He escaped, and was engaged in raising an anny to revenge 
himself when he died suddenly in 1641« 

ARNIM, Ka&l Otto Lunwio von, a Oerman writer 
of travels, was bom at Berlin in 1779, travelled from 
1835 to 1844 throi^h Turkey and Greece, France, Spain, 
and Italy, and died in 1861. He was attached for some time 
to the German embassy at London, and wrote m English 
NapoUofC» Conduct toward* Prusna (1814), and Germau 
NatiovuU MelodieB (1816). He also translated some Eng^ 
lish plays and poems. His reputation rests mainly on his 
FlijU*htigeBcmerkungtn einecjlucktig Reisenden ( 1 838—1 850), 
which are highly praised for their lively and graceful styla 
ARNIM, Ludwig Achim von, a distinguished German 
poet and novelist, was born at Berlin in 1781. He studied 
at Vienna and Gottingen, and took the degree of M.D., 
though he never practised as a physician. His attention, 
however, in his early years seems to have been specially 
directed towards the natural sciences, and his first literary 
performance (Theorie der Elehtricchen Erncheinimgm) was 
in that department. But even in this essay he showed 
the fondness for the supernatural and the predilection for 
romance that appeared so strongly in his next work, ArieVs 
Offenharungen^ 1804. In the same year he published 
HaJlin'n hiehnUhen^ with an ap|>endix containing a bio- 
graphy of Rousseau. He spent some years in travelling 
through ])art8 of Germany and collecting old popular 
legends and songs. A selection of these he published at 
HeidelWg in conjunction with the poet Clemens Bren- 
tano, whose sister Bettina (noticed above) he afterwards 
married. The volumes, entitled Dtc Knahen Wunderhym^ 
were received with great favour. In 1809 he published 
the Wintergarten^ a collection of tales; in 1810 an admir- 
able novel, Die Grajin Doloree ; in 1811 a humorous 
dramatic romance, IJalle und Jerusalem^ and a novel, 
ImMle von uEgypten ; and two years later his Miaubuhne 
or dramatic pieces. His literary activity was for some 
time interrupted by the war in Germany, but in 1817 he 
published his last great romance, Die Kronenwachter^ the 
scone of which is laid in the time of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian. Arnim died in 1831. His works have been 
published in a collected form at Berlin, 1839-1846. They 
manifest great originality of invention, but are for the most 
pait marred by the utter absence of literary form, being 
vague, incoherent, and wliimsical to the last degree. 
Arnitn is the subject of a brilliant but much too favour- 
able criticism in Heine’s De V^llemagne, 

ARNLSiEUS, Hbnninous, a German physician, was 
born at Halberstadt, probably about 1580. After com- 
]>leting his studies at the university of Helmstadt and 
taking his degree as doctor of medicine, he seems to have 
lectured for some time on moral philosophy at Frankfurt- 
on-the-Oder. In 1613 he was appointed one of the pro- 
fessors of medicine at Helmstadt. and he is said to have 
constructed there a chemical laboratory and a botanical 
garden. His anatomical plates were very celebrated, and 
some of them were extant in the time of Haller. In 1620 
he was made court physician to Christian IV. of Denmark, 
and removed^ to Copenhagen, where he died in 1638. The 
greater ^ his extant works are on the theory 

of j)olitic8^Jk^|jl|iai4^^'’t^ Politka^ published after his 
death, De Dejure Majestatie^ dec. ; the following 

medic^ trac& to him, Dtequinttonee de partu* 

humani legitime and Di*puUUio de lue venerea, 

ARNO (the aadtal Arnus), a celebrated river of 
Italy. It rises in Monte Falterona, in the Apennines, 
descends into the valley of Casentino, in Upper Tuscany, 
passes the town of Bibbiena into the plain of Arezso^ 
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wmr nlkj of lAterina. Tii«iio» it imom the 

migrdelUeDdl'Iiifmo^pmtiBiiitotiielofely cAno^ 

iweeps beneath woods of Vsliombrotftt md, after reoeiv* 
ing the SieTe, enters the plain of Florenoe and flows 
through that city. Ten miles below Florenoe it is confined 
in an artifidid channel, formed by the ancient Etroscans, 
for the purpose of draining the plain. It receives several 
tributaries, and enters the plain of Pisa, which it traverses ; 
and after a further course of eight miles, falls into the 
Tuscan sea by an artificial embouchure excavated in 1603. 
Its whole winding course is about 140 miles. At Florence 
it is 400 feet wide, but is fordable in summer. It is liable 
to sudden floods, and then is impetuous, carrying down 
with it immense quantities of earth and stones, by which 
its bed is elevated ; in many places it requires frequent 
embankment. The most remarkable inundations are those 
of 1537 and 1740, the water on the former occasion rising 
8 feet in the city of Florence. On the banks of the up|>er 
Amo are vast accumulations of fossil bones of the 
elephant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and bear, especially 
between Arezzo and Florence. 

ARNO, or Aquila, tenth bishop and first archbishop 
of Salzburg, was one of those learned churchmen whom 
Charles the Great gathered round him, and who did so 
much to frame and strengthen that alliance between the 
Emperor and the Pope which lay at the basis of the Holy 
Roman empire of the West. The occasion of his introduc- 
tion to the emjieror was the defeat of Thassilo, duke of 
Bavaria, who had made war U|}on Charles, and was com- 
pelled to sue for ])eace. He sent at the head of the 
embassy Arno, who was then bishop of Salzburg, and in 
whose talents and fidelity he liad the utniost confidence. 
The embassy did not succeed, mainly because Tliassilo 
refused to make the required concessions, and Bavaria was 
annexed to the empire. When this took place Charles 
secured the services of Amo, and got for him from the 
Poi)e the archbishopric of Salzburg in 798 a.d, Fn«n this 
time forward Arno was frequently at the court of Charles, 
and became the intimate associate of Alcuin and other 
scholars whom the em]>eror delighted to gather around 
him. In 799 he presided at a synod of the church held 
at lleisbach, and in 807 at the more im]K)rtant synod of 
Salzburg. The zeal which he evinced for the conversion 
of the pagans of Hungary and Bohemia commended him 
to his ecclesiastical superiors. He established a library in 
Salzburg formed on the model of the emperor’s jialace 
library, and did all he could to further the interests of 
learning within his diocese. Assisted by a deacon named 
Benedict, he published a catalogue of the church lands, 
proprietary rights, and so on, l>elonging to the church in 
Bavaria. This is of great value to the historical student, and 
goes by the name of the Congegtum^ or Indicultu Arwmis ; 
an edition with notes was published by Frederick Keinz, 
Munich, 1 869. Amo also wrote De Donu Durum Bavariw 
SaUbrugenni Eccle$uf datUy which is to l)e found in the 
ThetauruM M(mumfntorum erclfnantirijTum ft hintoricorum 
(Antwerp, 1725). (t. m. l.) 

ARNOBIUS, called Afer, and sometimes the Elder, was 
a native of Sicca Venerea in Numidia. The date of his 
birth is uncertain, but it roust have been during the latter 
part of the 3d century of our era. He was a teacher of 
rhetoric, and at first an opponent of Christianity. His 
conversion is said by Jerome to have been occasioned l»ya 
dream ; and the same w^riter adds that the bishop to whom 
Amobius applied distrusted his professions, and asked some 
proof of them, and that the treatise AdverntB Oenten was 
cemiposed for this purpose. But this story seems rather 
improbable ; for Amobius speaks oonteroptuously * of 
dreams, and besides, hb work bears no traces of having 
been written in a short time, or of having been revised hy 
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a eShristiaa bishop. From internal avidenee the time of 
eoroposition may be fixed at about SOS a.i>. Nothing 
further is known of the life of Amobius. He is said to have 
been the author of a work on rhetoric, which, however, 
has not come down to ua His great treatise, in seven 
books, Advfrfui Gentei (or IfaUmes), on account of which 
he takes rank as a Christian apologist, appears to have 
been occasioned by a desire to answer the complaint then 
brought against the Christians, that the prevalent calamities 
and disasters wore due to their impiety, and had come 
upon men since the establishment of their religion. In the 
first book Amobius carefully discusses this complaint ; he 
shows that the allegation of greater calamities having come 
upon men since the Christian era is false ; and that, even 
if it were true, it could by no moans be attributed to tiie 
Christians. He skilfully contends that Christians who 
worship the self-existent God cannot justly be called less 
religious than those who worship suliordinate deities, and 
concludes by vindicating the divinity of Christ The 
second book is j)rincipally taken up with a discussion on 
the soul, which Amobius does not think is of divine origin, 
and W'hich he si'arcely iKjlieves to lie immortal. Curiously 
enough, ho is of opinion that a lielief in the sours immor* 
tality would tend to remove moral restraint, and have a 
prejudicial effect on human life. In the concluding chapters 
he answers the objeetions drawn from the nicent origin of 
Christianity. Books iii., iv., and v. contain an examina- 
tion of the heathen mythology, in which he narrates, w*ith 
)K)werfuI sarcasm, the scandalous chronicles of the gods, 
and contrasts with their grossness and immorality the pure 
and holy worship of the C^hristian. These books are 
valuable os a repert()ry of mythological stories. Books 
vi. and vii. discuss, in a very admirable manner, the 
questions of Hacrifi(*es and worshif) of images. Ho points 
out the absurdities of the heathen ])racticeH in these respects, 
and shows how unnet'essary they are in a jniro system of 
religion. The work of Amobius ap]K*ars to have been 
written wluui he was a recent convert, fur he does not 
poHsesH a very exlensivo knowledge of Scriptura He 
knows nothing of the Old Testament, and only the life of 
(^hrist in the New, while he does not quote directly from 
the Gospels. He is also at fault in regard to the Jewish 
sects. Tlie l>eHt editions of his work are those of Orelli, 
1816 ; Hildebrand, 1844 ; and Oehler, 1846. It has been 
translated into English as vol. xix. of the Antf-Nusene 
Chrintian LUmiry (1871). 

AHNOBirn, the younger, a CJhristian priest or bishop 
in Gaul, flourished alKuit 460 a.v. He is the author of a 
mystical and allegorical commentary on the Psalms, first 
published by Erasmus in 1522, and by him attributed to 
the elder Amobius. It has been frequently reprinted, and 
in the edition of De la Barre, 1580, is accompanied 
some notes on the GosihsIs by the same author. To him 
has sometimes lieen ascriljed the an ti- August! nian treatise 
PrfFdentinatuSf which is anonymous. His opinions, as 
appears from the commentary, are seroi-Pelagian. 

ARNOLD OF Buescia, remarkable as a forerunner of 
the Reformation and assailant of the Po|>e*s temporal 
{K>wer, was bom about the beginning of the 12th century, 
and became a priest in his native city. The fame of Ab^ 
lard’s eloquence induced him to repair to France for the 
sake of booming his disciple. On his return he bitterly 
attacked the tem])oral dominion of the Pope and the wealth 
of the clergy, advocating the secularisation of all ecclesias- 
tical proper^. He is said to have also impugned the 
current doctrine of the sacraments, but this a[>j>ears to 
have been an invention of bis adversaries. Persecuted in 
Italy, be returned (1140) to Abelard, and incurred the 
enmity of the latter^s great antagonist, St Bernard, whose 
denunciations drove him to seek refuge at Zurich, where 
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Ami gmt infiuenoa. A popular iuourreotion at 

B0m\1146) enoouTOged him to proem to that Oitji where 
Imi ttpeated os a political agitator, preaching the deposition 
the Pope and the restoration of the ancient republic, 
m became exceedingly popular, and aided in expelling 
the Pope from the city, but no practical effect appears to 
have been given to his plans. The Romans obtained, 
however, a free constitution on a different modeL Upon 
their demanding the confirmation of this at the accession 
of the new Pope, Adrian IV. (the Englishman, Nicholas 
Breakspoar), it was refused unless upon condition of their 
delivering up Arnold. The demand being indignantly 
rejected, the city, for the first time in history, was laid 
under an interdict. The consequent suspension of all 
religious services so powerfully affected the people as to 
occasion a tumult, which compelled Arnold to take refuge 
in a castle in Campania (11 55). A now emperor, Frederick 
Barbarossa, had meanwhile been elected, and was on the 
way to his coronation in Rome. By him Arnold was arrested 
and delivered up to the Pope, aqd the Roman constitution 
suppressed. Arnold was hanged, his body burned, and 
the ashes thrown into the Tiber. In history he ranks with 
Rienzi and Savonarola. His enemies have been his bio- 
graphers, and they are unanimous in acknowledging his 
eloquence, his personal influence, and his perfect disin- 
terestedness. Allowing for a romantic attachment to 
antiquated political forms, he was as a politician greatly in 
advance of his age. The best proof of his truly prophetic 
insight into the needs of his country is that, although he 
left no writings and no disciples, his name is to this day a 
popular cry in Italy. It is also the subject of, perhaps, 
the only truly national Italian drama, a tragedy by 
Njccolini. (Franke, Arnold von Brescia; Guibal, Arnavd 
de Brescia et les lloJienstauffen ; Qregorovius, Rom im MU- 
ielalter^ vol. iv.) (b. g.) 

ARNOLD, Samuel, a distinguished English composer, 
was born at London in 1740. Ho received a thorough 
musical education at the Chapel Royal under Dr Nares, and 
when little more than twenty years of age was appointed 
composer at Covent Garden Theatre. Here, in 1765, he 
pix)duced his popular opera, Maid of the Mill, In 1776 
he transferred his services to the Haymarket Theatre. In 
1783 he was made composer to George III., and, ten years 
later, organist in Westminster Abbey, where, on his death 
in 1802, he was interred. His operas were very numerous 
and popular, but they have not lived. The b^t of them 
were The Maid of the Mill^ Rosamond^ Inkle and Yarico, 
The Battle of Hexham^ The Mountaineers, He also wrote 
several oratorios, which have shared the fate of his operas. 
The first of them was The Cure of SatU^ in 1767, which was 
very successful. The others are Abimelech^ The Resurree- 
tiony and The Prodigal Son, In 1786 he began an edition 
of Handel’s works, which extended to 40 volumes, but was 
never completed. It is considered extremely inaccurate. 
He also published a continuation, in 4 volumes, of Dr 
Boyce’s Cathedral Music. 

ARNOLD, Thomas, a clergyman of the Church of 
England, was born at West Cowes, in the Isle of Wight, 
on the 13th of Juno 1795. He was the son of William 
and Martha Arnold, the former of whom occupied the 
situation of collector of customs at Cowes, Deprived at 
an early age of his father, who dietl suddenly of spasm in 
the heart in 1801, his initiatory education was confided by 
his mother to her sister, Miss Delafield, who, with affec- 
tionate fidelity, discharged the oflice with which she had 
been intrusted From her tuition he passed to that of Dr 
Qriffltha, at Warminster, in Wiltshire, in 1803; and in 
1607 be woe removed to Winchester, where ho remained 
imtil 1811, having entered as a commoner, and afterwards 
beoome a scholar of the college. In after Hfe he retained 


la CMOiM of inkreet jk IB i a rt t s tter 
' lemmnbegnd wiSi odNiuisilioa ai|d |Mlt ^ 

of Dr Goddard; and prseqptotwlobiEi^ ot Dr Gakn^' * 
who were successive^ beMmasters daring his ifeay Aheta 

From Windiester he removed to Oxfori in 1811, wiisia 
he became a scholar at Corpus Christi College ; in lB16hi 
was elected Fellow of Oriel College ; and there he contfamed 
to reside until 1819. This intervsi was diligently devoted 
to the pursuit of classical and historical studies, to prepaid 
ing himself for ordination, and to searching investigatbai; 
under the stimulus of continual discussion with a band of 
talented and congenial associates, of some of the pro* 
foundest questions in theology, ecclesiastical polity, and 
social philosophy. The authors he most carefully studied 
at this period were Thucydides and Aristotle, and for their 
writings he formed an attachment which remained to the 
close of his life, and exerted a powerful influence upon his 
mode of thought and opinions, as well as upon his literary 
occupations in subsequent years. Herodotus also came in 
for a considerable share of his regard, but more, apparently, 
as a book of recreation than one for work. In theology, ms 
mind, accustomed freely and fearlessly to investigate what- 
ever came before it, and swayed by an almost scrupulous 
dread of aught that might appear to savour of insincerity, 
was doomed to long and anxious hesitation upon sevei^ 
points of fundamental importance before arriving at a 
serene and settled acceptance of the great verities of Chris- 
tianity. Once satisfied, however, of these, his faith 
remained clear and firm ; and having received his religion, 
not by tradition from men, but as the result of an earnest, 
penetrating, and honest examination of the evidence on 
which it rests, he not only held it with a steadfast grasp, 
but realised it, and felt it as a living and guiding power. 
From this time forward his life became supremely that of 
a religioue man. To the name of Christ he was prepared 
to “surrender his whole soul,’^ and to render before it 
“ obedience, reverence without measure, intense humility, 
most unreserved adoration” (Sermonsy vol. iv. p. 210). 
He did not often talk about religion ; he had no inclination 
to gossip about his experience, or dwell upon the frames 
and feelings through which he passed ; he had not much 
of the accredited phraseology of piety even when he 
discoursed on spiritual topics ; but no man could observe 
him for any length of time without feeling persuaded 
that more than most men he was directed by religious 
principle and feeling in all bis conduct. The fountain 
of his piety was in his heart’s core; and its streams 
mingled easily with all the issues of his life. As his bio- 
grapher has beautifully remarked, “his natural faculties 
were not unclothed, but clothed upon ; they were at once 
coloured by, and gave a colour to, the belief which th^ 
received.” 

He left Oxford in 1819 and settled at Laleham, near 
Staines, where he was occupied chiefly in superintending 
the studies of seven or eight young men who were prepar- 
ing for the university. His spare time was devoted to the 
prosecution of studies in philolc^ and history, more pai^ 
ticularly to the study of Ihucydide^ and of the new light 
which had been cast upon Roman history and upon histori- 
cal method in general by the researches of Niebuhr. Ho 
was also occasionally engaged in preaching, and it waa 
whilst here that he publi^ed the first volume of his 
sermona Sboctly after he settled at Laleham, he entered 
into the marriage .relation with Mary, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. John Penrose, rector of Fledborougfa, Notting^ 
hamshire. 

After nine years spent at Laleham, he was induced to 
oAr himHeHS os a candidate for the head-masteiahip cf 
Rugby, which had become vacant ; and though he entered ' 
eomewhat late upon the contest^ and thoqgh ncm cl , 
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18i8 lie reoeited prieet^i wSm ; in April ittid November 
^ same year he look his degrees of B.D. and D.D^ and 
m Angnst entered on his mw office. 

In one of the testimonials whidi accompanied his appli- 
mdion to the trustees of .Kugby, the writer stated it as nis 
etmviction^ that ^^if Mr Arnold were dected, he would 
jshange the face of education all through the public schools 
of England/ Nobly was the somew^t hazardous pledge 
redeemed by him in whose name it had been given. 
Under his superintendence the school became not merely 
a place where a certain amount of classical or general learn- 
ing was to be obtained, but a sphere of intellectual, 
moral, and religious discipline, where healthy characters 
were formed, and men were trained for the duties, and 
struggles, and responsibilities of life. 

Bugby was privileged to enjoy his superintendence for 
nearly fourteen years. During this period his energies 
were chiefly devoted to the business of the school ; but he 
found time also for much literary work, as well as for an 
extensive correspondence. Five volumes of sermons, an 
edition of Thucydides, with English notes and dissertations, 
a History of Rome in three vols. 6vo, beside numerous 
articles in reviews, journals, newspapers, and encyclopaedias, 
are extant to attest the untiring activity of his mind, and his 
patient diligence during this period. His interest also in 
public matters was incessant, especially ecclesiastical ques- 
tions, and such as bore upon the social welfare and moral 
improvement of the masses. 

In 1841 Dr Arnold received from Lord Melbourne, then 
prime minister, the offer of the chair of modern history at 
Oxford, an offer which he accepted with peculiar satisfac- 
tion. On the duties of this new office he entered on 2d 
December 1841, by delivering his inaugural lecture, amidst 
circumstances which he felt to be peculiarly gratifying 
and flattering. Seven other lectures w^ere delivered during 
the first three weeks of the Ijent terra of 1842 ; the whole 
have been published since his death. 

A few months after the delivery of his lectures, Arnold 
was suddenly removed from his earthly duties and antici- 
pated enjoyments by an attack of angina pectoris. The 
midsummer vacation had arrived, and he was preparing 
to set out with his family to Fox How, a favourite retreat, 
where he had purchased some pro|>erty and built a house, 
in Westmoreland. After a busy day spent in various duties, 
he retired to rest apparently in perfect health. Between 
five and six next morning he awoke in severe pain. All 
attempts to arrest the fa^ malady proved fruitless. He 
bore with heroic fortitude and Christian resignation his 
sufferings, until eight o’clock, when he expired. The day 
on whi^ he died was Sunday, the 12th of June 1842. 
jffis remains were interred on the following Friday in the 
chancel of Bugby chapel, immediately under the com* 
munion table. 

We have no space left to attempt a delineation of the 
mpMte features of Arnold’s character. We can only 
remark in general, that the great peculiarity and charm of 
his nature seemed to lie in the re^ supremacy of the moral 
and the spiritual element over his whole being and powers. 
T¥i« intellectual facilities were not such as to surjiass those 
of many who were his contemporaries ; in scholarship ha 
occupied a subordinate place to several who filled situations 
like w ; and he had not much of what is usually called 
tict in Us dealings either with the juvenile or the adult 
mind. What gave him his power, and secured for him 
no de^y tha respect and veneration of his pupils and 
w cq ualTiteii Ktfi, was the intensely religious character of his 
Beseemed ever to act from a severe and lofty 
evttaa^afjdntgr. Tobejtiat,hoiw«t,aadtni«ifnl,lieev« 
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bsM'^beiimfirilidm of Usbefa^ With all this, there 
was Intense mpathy with hit feBows, the tenderest 
domestio afbctions, the moil generous friendship, the most 
expansive benevolence. But to underetend aright his claims 
ufion our respect and homage, the history of his life must 
be read at large. As has Imn truly observed by one who 
seems to have known him well — “His Thucydides, his 
history, his sermons, his miscellaneous writings, are all 
proofs of Us ability and goodness. Yet the story of hie 
life is worth them all.” — £dtn, Jiev.f vol. Ixxxi. p. 2S4. 
His life has been most ably written by the Rev. A. P# 
Stanley, M.A., now D.D. and Dean of Westminster, in 
two volumes, 8vo. Lond. 1845. (w.' t. A.) 

ARNO’n', Nkil, M.D., F.R.S., a distinguished physician 
and physicist, was bom at Arbroath, 15th May 1788. 
His parents, who were Homan Catholics, removed to Blair% 
near Aberdeen, when Arnott was eight years old, and three 
years afterwards took up their abode in Aberdeen, which 
enabled him to attend the grammar school there. In 1801 
he entered Marischal college, where he took s|>ecial interest 
in the natural jthilasophy subjects, taught at that time by 
Professor Copland, a skilful experimenter. There hui 
natural l>ent to physical science was greatly strengthened. 
He studied medicine first at Aberdeen, and subsequently 
under Sir Everard Home, through whom ho obtained, while 
yet in his nineteenth year, the appointment of full surgeon 
to an East Indiaman. After making two voyages to China 
he settled in 1811 to practise in London, and 8])eedily 
acquired high reputation in his profession. Within a few 
years he was made physician to tlic French and Spanish em- 
bassies. In 183G lie was appointed a member of the Senate 
of the new university of liondon, and became a fellow of 
the Royal and (Geological Societies. In 18.37 bo was made 
a ])hysieian extraordinary to the Queen. From liis earliest 
youth Arnott had an intense love of natural philosophy, 
constantly using illustrations and aj))>lication8 of its prin* 
ci])ies. To this liking was added an inventiveness which 
served him in good stead in his profession, and to which 
we owe the “Arnott water-bed,” the “Arnott ventilator,” 
the “Arnott stove,” 4:c., all of which, with diaracteristie 
philanthropy, he refrained from ])atenting. He was the 
author of several works liearing on physical science or ita 
afiplicationa The most im{K>rtant of these is his ElefmnU 
of PhyBtcB^ published in 1827, the most successful attempt 
tiiat bad ever been made to popularise a scientific subject. 
It went through six editions in his lifetime. In 1838 ha 
published a treatise on Warmtng and Ventilating^ and, in 
185.5, one on the SniokeleBt Fxrefdaee. He took a lead in 
sanitary improvements generally. The chief characteristic 
of his writings and inventions is their high practical utilitv. 
He was a strong advocate of scientific, as optiosed to pure^ 
classical, education ; and ho manifested his interest hi 
natural philosophy by the munificent gift of £2000 to each 
of the four universities of Scotland and to the university of 
Ixindon, to promote its study in the experimental and prac* 
tical form. He died in London, 2d March 1874. 

ARNOTTO, or Aknatto, is a dyeing material produced 
from the seeds of Bixa Orellana (Nat. Ord. Flaeourtiaem\ 
a small tree which grows in (Jentral and South America. 
The seeds are surrounded w itb a thin coating of a waxy 
pulp, which is separated from them by washing in water^ 
liaising the liquid through a sieve, and allowing the raa* 
fiended pulp to deposit. The water is then drained away 
and the jiaste dried, till it is a thick, stiff, unctuous mass. In 
this state it bas^dark orange-red colour, and is known ae 
“roll” or “flag” drnotto, according to the form in w^hieh 
it is put up, but when further dried it is railed “cake” 
amotto. Amotto is much used by South Am# rican Indiana 
for painting tbeir bodies ; among civilised communitka 
ita prinripri use is for colouring butter, cheese, and van* 
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nidiet. It yields a fugitive bright orange colour, and ii to 
icnite extent ueed alone, or in coiyunction with other dyes, 
in the dyeing of silks and in calico printing. 

ARNSBERO, a city of Westphalia, in Prussia, the chief 
town of a government and circle of the same name, 61" 
24' N. lat., 8" 7' E. long. It is situated on an eminence 
almost surrounded by the River Ruhr, 44 miles S.K of 
Munster, and 68 miles E.N.E. of Dusseldorf. It is the 
seat of the provincial authorities, and has a court of appeal, 
a Catholic gymnasium, which was formerly the Benedictine 
abbey of Weddinghausen, a library, a normal seminary, 
and a society of agriculture. Weaving, brewing, and dis- 
tilling are carried on, and there are manufactories of white 
lecul, shot, and paper, as well as works for the production 
of railway plant. Arnsberg was the capital of the ancient 
duchy of Westphalia (incorporated with Hesse Darmstadt 
in 1803, and with Prussia in 1816), and was a member of 
the Hanseatic league. The new part of the town has been 
built since 1815. Population in 1873, 6123. Near the 
town are the ruins of an ancient castle once the residence 
of the earls of Arnsberg, the last of whom, Gottfried, 
sold his earldom in 1368 to the archbishop of Cologne. 

ARNSTADT, an ancient town of Schwarzburg-^nders- 
hausen, in Central Germany, about 11 miles south of 
Erfurt, with which it is connected by rail. The Lieb- 
frauenkircbe dates from the 12th century, and contains a 
number of interesting monuments. There is also a castle, 
a palace, a town-ball, a gymnasium, and a variety of 
charitable institutions. The so-called Giinther's Mill is 
worthy of notice. Leather, cloth, tobacco, weighing- 
machines, paper, playing cards, chairs, (kc., are among the 
objects of its industry, and a trade is carried on in grain 
and wood. There are copper-mines in the neighbourhood, 
as well as tepid saline springs, the waters of which are 
used for bathing. Population, 8693. 

AR0K-SZA.LL AS, a privileged market-townin Hungary, 
on the Gybngyos, 44 miles E.N.E. of Pesth, with a popu- 
lation of 10,400, largely engaged in the transit trade to 
Upper Hungary. 

ARON A, a town in the j)rovince of Novara, near the 
southern extremity of Lago Maggiore. It is well built, and 
has a gymnasium, an hospital, a port, and dockyard on 
the lake, and several churches, of which the most important 
is that of S. Maria, with an altar-piece by Gaudenzio Vinci. 
There is considerable trade wdth Germany and Switzeriand, 
and red marble is quarried in the neighbourhood. Count 
Carlo Borromeo, canonised for his piety and benevolence, 
was born, in 1 638, in the now ruined castle ; and on an 
eminence overlooking the district stands the colossal statue 
erected in 1697 to his memory by the gratitude of the 
people. It w^os executed by Zanello of Pavia and Falcano 
of Lugano, and is of bronze in the head and hands and 
feet, and of wrought cojipor in the remaining |K>rtions. It is 
66 feet in height, and is raised 46 feet more by its pedestal 
It is hollow, and can be ascended from wdthin ; the head 
affords room for three or four persons, and a beautiful 
view is obtained through the eyes. Population, 3443. 

ARPINO, a town on the River Garigliano (Zim), in the 
province of Caserta, in Italy, with a population of 10,000, 
engaged in the manufacture of woollen cloth, parchment, 
paper, Ac. The first of these industries seems to have 
existed from a very early date, to judge by inscriptions and 
the dedication of Mercurius Lanarius of the temple which 
is replaced by the church of S. Maria di Civita. Origi- 
nally a Volscian town, Arpinum passed into the hands of 
the Samnites, and from them under the dominion of Rome. 
Its inhabitants became “ Roman citizens *’ in 302 B.C., and 
reoeiTed the right of voting in 188 b.c., being enrolled in 
the Cornelian tribe. The town is chiefly celebrated as the 
birth-olace of Marius and Cicero. The hc^itary vUla of 


the orator k stiptM)sed to have been sitaited in Ae 
S. Paola, at the month of the Fihrenui^ where tlHm nm 
stands the monastery of S. Domhuico Abbate, in which 
Hildebrand was once a monk. 

ARQUA, R little Italian town, about 13 miles S.W. of 
Padua, with a population of 1100, chiefly known for that 
connection with Petrarch which has been so finely comme- 
morated in Byron^s lines — 

“ They keep his dust in Arqua, where he died.’* 

Childe ffaroldt cant. iv. st. 31 ; also st 69. 

ARQUES, a French village in the department of Seine- 
Inf4rieure, noteworthy for its castle, founded by William, 
the uncle of the Conqueror, which was the scene of several 
remarkable sieges, and gave name to the battle of 1589 in 
which Henry IV. of France defeated the duke of Mayenne 
and the Leaguers. Of the extensive and massive building 
almost nothing remains. The village church, dating from 
the 16th century, is interesting for its sculptures and 
stained-glass windows. Population, 968. 

ARRACK, a name derived from the Arabic arak (per- 
spiration), and applied to a spirituous liquor distilled in 
India, Ceylon, and Java, and generally consumed in Eastern 
countries. In Ceylon arrack is distilled from the fermented 
juice called toddy, drawn from the unexpanded fiower- 
spathes of various palms, chiefly the Palm 3 rra palm 
(Bora^miitflahelliformis) and the cocoa palm (Cocos nucifera). 
On the Indian continent a kind of arrack is made from 
the flowers of the Muohwa tree (Bassia latifolia\ besides 
that derived from palm toddy ; and a large quantity of a 
nauseous and un|)alatable spirit is distilled from rice, which 
goes by the name of rice arrack. This spirit is consumed 
by the lower orders and wild tribes of Bengal and Central 
India. In Java arrack is distilled from the impure molas- 
ses left in the manufacture of raw sugar, fermented with 
rice, to which a proportion of palm toddy is added. Large 
quantities of the deleterious spirit so prepared is shipped 
from Java to the countries of Northern Europe. The habi- 
tual use of these inferior liquors in the hot countries in * 
which they are distilled is attended with most disastrous 
consequences. 

ARRAIGNMENT (from arraismner^ arraigner^ Old 
Fr., ad rationefn ponere^ to call to account), a law term, pro- 
perly denoting the calling of a person to answer in form of 
law upon an indictment. After a true bill has been found 
against a prisoner by the grand jury, he is called by name 
to the bar, the indictment is read over to him, and he is 
asked whether he be guilty or not of the offence charged. 
This is the arraignment. His plea in answer to the charge 
is then entered, or a pica of not guilty is entered for him 
if he stands mute of malice and refuses to plead. If he 
pleads guilty sentence may be passed forthwith; if he 
pleads not guilty, he is then given in charge to a jury of 
twelve men to inquire into Sie truth of the indictment 
He may also plead in abatement, or to the jurisdiction, or 
demur on a point of law. Several defendants, charged on 
the same indictment, are arraigned together. 

ARRAN, an island on the west coast of Scotland, near 
the mouth of the river Clyde, which forms part of the 
county of Bute. It is about 20 miles in length, by from 
8 to 11 in breadth, and contains a superficial area of 165 
square miles, or 105,814 acres, of whidi about 14,431 are 
cultivated. This island is rugged and mountainous, parti- 
cularly in the northern part, in which the valleys are deep 
and romantic. The principal mountain is Goatfell (in 
Gaelic, Goadh-Bhein, or Mountain of the Winds), 2865 
feet above the level of the sea; and a few others, aa 
Beinn Tarsuin and Ben Noosh, approach the same Ova- 
tion. Th^ are five small lakes and several streamlets in 
the udandi There is little cultivation, the farms bdng 
principally^ pastoral. A good numy Highland eattle and 
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•bm m f ed on tiM iifauuL Chme is ibrniiliiiti maaiiting 
of oliokoock and grouae, A few red deer and a number 
bf w^d goats still find shelter among the mountains. 

The geology of the island is an epitome of that of Scot- 
land. The mountains of the north, especially Qoatfell, 
consist of granite, surrounded on the flanks by micaceous 
and argillaceous slates ; lying on the edges of the slate are 
well seen red sandstone and conglomerate, especially on the 
eastern shores, but easily traceable across the island. On 
the eastern side limestone, containing Carboniferous fossils, 
is found at several points intercalated among the red sand- 
stones chiefly at Corrie, where several strata divided by shale 
are quarried. In the southern i»art of the island the strati- 
fied formations are overlain by a great series of trap-rocks. 
Several beds of coal were formerly worked on the north- 
east coast. This coal lies low down in the Carboniferous 
scries, at the base of the Carboniferous limestone, or in the 
“ calciferous sandstones. Numerous veins of most beauti- 
ful pitchstone and pitchstone-jwrphyry traverse the red j 
sandstone, especially at Drimadoon and between Brodick j 
and Lamlash. On the mountains are found jasper, agates, 
cairngorms, and small clear specimens of rock-crystal, called 
the Arran diamond. 

A considerable manufacture of sulphate of baryta as a 
pigment was at one time carried on in Olen Sannox. The 
herring fishery is prosecuted by the islanders. Arran 
possesses two remarkably fine natural harbours, — I^tandash 
Bay, on the south-east of the island, and Loch Banza on 
the north-west side. The latter is an indentation of the 
sea on the north of the island, about a mile in length, and 
is a place of great resort for boats engaged in the herring 
fishing. The ruins of an old castle stand u{K)n a small 
peninsula near the entrance. Almost the whole island be- 
longs to the duke of Hamilton, whose seat is at Brodick 
Castle. The landing-pier for steamers and the princi|ial 
hotel are at Brodick ^y, where there is a village with church 
and school. Six miles from Brodick lies the village of Lam- 
lash. Its beautiful semicircular bay, sheltered by the Holy 
Island, forms an excellent harbour for ships of all sizes. The 
Holy Isle, an irregular cone 1020 feet high, was once the 
site of a cell inhabited by »St Molios, a disciple of St Colnmba. 
Off the south-east {K>int of Arran lies the low rocky islet 
of Pladda, w'ith a lighthouse having two flxed lights 1 30 
and 77 feet above high water, and visible 16 and 13 miles 
respectively, in clear weather. It has a telegraph station, 
from which the arrival of vessels in the Clyde is notified 
to Glasgow and Greenock. Many jiarts of the island are 
traditionally connected with Robert Bruce. Thus one of the 
largest of ^e water worn recesses in the high sandstone 
cli& of the west coast is called the king’s cave, artother 
is the king’s kitchen, a third his cellar, and a fourth his 
table, while the hill above is the king’s hill ; the southern 
extremity of Lamlash Bay is the King’s Cross Point ; and an 
ancient fort in Glencoy is said to have sheltered his men. 

The antiquities of the island, besides those already men- 
tioned, are Druidical circles (of which the most complete are 
at Tormore, near Drimadoon, and are called Suidhe Choior 
Fhionn, or Fingal’s cauldron seat), Danish forts, and sepul- 
chral cairns, such as the immense mound, 200 feet in cir- 
enmferenoe, at the head of Glen Meneadmar or Moneymore. 

ARRAS (the XemeUxeum of the Romans), a fortified city 

France chief town of the department of Pas de Calais, 
and formerly capital of the province of Artois. Its name, 
otherwise Atrecht, is like Artois, a corruption of the name 
of the Atrebates. It is situat^ on ^th sides of the 
Scarpe, where that river receives the Crinchon, 32 miles 
N.K of Amiens, and 100 miles N.N.E. of Paris. The 
town is well bidlt and adorned with many handsome 
edifice^ such as the town-house, a beautiful building, dating 
from ISlOi the cathedral (1833), on the site of the older 


QothiCi whidi was destroy^ in the Revolution ; the citadel, 
erected by Vauban, who first employed his lunettes in the 
defences of the town ; an arsenal, barracks, a theatre, Ac. 
It is the seat of a bi^op, and of a court of assise ; and 
has a royal society, a college, a diocesan seminary, an 
institution for the deaf and dumb, and schools of design 
and belles lettres, as well as a public library of upwards of 
40,000 volumes, a picture gallery, museum, and botanical 
garden. Its chief manufactures are lace, woollens, 
hosiery, beet-root sugar, salt, soap, and earthenware ; and 
there is a large general trade in wine, oil, grain, Ac. It was 
at one time so celebrated for its ta|>c8try that in English its 
name l)ecame identified with the manufacture. The River 
Srar|)e is navigable up to the town. Population in 1872, 
27,329. Lat. 50“ 17' 31" N., long. 2“ 46' 49" E. 

Arras was the chief town of the AtrfUites as early as the 
time of Csesar, and some remains of the Roman town, such 
08 a temple of Jupiter, have l>een found. In 407 it was 
destroyed by the Vandals, and by the Normans in 880. 
It gives name to a treaty concluded in 1414 between the 
Artnagnacs and Burgundians, to another between Philip 
the Good of Burgundy and (^harles Vll. of France in 
1435, and to a third, in 1482, betwoim Maximilian of 
Austria and Louis XI. of France, by which Burgundy and 
Artois were given t(» the l)uu|)hin as a marriage portion. 
In 1493 it came again into the |K>Hsession of Maximilian ; 
and in 1578 it was held by the jirince of Grange. In 1640 
troops of liouis XII I. took Arras ; and by the pea(*eof the 
Pyrenees, in 1659, Franco was contirmed in the posseiision 
of the town. It suffered severely during the Revolution, 
especially at the hands of the infamous Lebon, who, as well 
as the brothers Rol>espierre, was Inirn in the tow*n. 

ARREST (from the French arrrMfrr^ arrHer^ to stop or 
stay) is the rest^^int of a man’s person, for tlie purpose of 
com|>elling him to be oliedient to the law, and is defined 
to the execution of the command of some court of 
record or officer of justice. 

Arrests are either in civil or in criminal cases. 

1. In Civil Canrn, - The arrest must l>e by virtue of a 
precept or order out of some court, and must be effected 
i)y corporal seizing or touching the defendant’s body, or as 
directed by the writ, rapuu ti niUu'hiax^ take and catch 
hold of. And if the defendant make his esca|K) it is a 
rrm/Wy or rescue, and attachment may be had against him, 
and the bailiff may then justify the breaking o|)en of the 
house in which he is, to carry him away. 

Armt$ <m meane prorcM^ liefore judgment obtained, are 
abolished by 32 and 33 Viet. c. 62, § 6 ; an exception, 
however, is made in cases in which the plaintiff proves, at 
any time before final judgment, by evidence on oath to the 
satisfaction of a judge of one of the su{)erior courts, that 
he has a good cause of action to the amount of £50, that 
the defendant is about to ejuit the country, and that bb 
absence will materially prejudice the plaintiff in prosecut- 
ing hb action. In suck cases an order for arrest may be 
obtained till security to the amount of the cbim be found. 

Until a recent jjeriod a judgment creditor might arrest 
his debtor under a writ of aipiaa ad naiiafaciendwn, but 
since 32 and 33 Viet. c. 62 (the Debtors Act 1869), 
imprisonment for debt has been abolbbed in Engbnd, 
except in certain cases, and in these the period of detention 
must not exceed one year. 

The following fiersons are privileged from arrest, vis., 
Isf, Members of the Royal Family and the ordinary 
servants of the king or queen regnant, chaplains, lords of 
the bedchamber, Ac. ’Thb privilege does not extend to 
servants of a consort queen or dowager. 2//, Peers of 
the realm, peeresses by birth, creation, or marriage, Scotch 
and Irbh peers and peeresses. Zd, Members of the House 
of Commons during the session of Parliament, and for a 



ti^w (fertj days) baf on and aftar i V Jisittban 
of CSoavocaticm appw to ban the mm pdirS^ 4tk^ 
If^Q/tAgtL ambaBsadora and their ‘^domeatioa and dmnaBtic 
iaryaata.’* Temporaiy privilege from arrest is enjoyed by 
barristeis travelling on circuit, by parties, witnesses, or 
attorneys connected with a cause, and by clergymen whilst 
performing divine service. 

The arrest of any privileged person is irregular aft initio, 
and the party may be discharged on motion. The only 
exception is as to indictable crimes, such as ‘treason, 
felony, and breach of the peace.'" 

There are no longer any places where persons are 
privileged from arrest, such as the Mint, Savoy, Whitefriars, 
^c., on the ground of their being ancient palaces; but 
near the Palace of Holyrood, Edinburgh, a sanctuary still 
exists for the benefit of debtors, who resort there for such 
protection, and take lodgings within the precincts. 

Except in cases of treason, felony, or breach of the peace, 
an arrest cannot be made on a Sunday, and if made it is 
void (29 Car. II. c. 7) ; but it may be made in the night 
as well as in the day. 

II. In Criminal Cases . — All persons whatsoever are, 
without distinction, equally liable to this arrest, and any 
man may arrest without warrant or precept, and outer 
doors may be broken open for that purpose. The arrest 
may be made, — 1st, by warrant ; 2d, by an officer without 
warrant; 3d, by a private person without warrant; or, 
Ml, by a hue and cry. 

1. Warrants are ordinarily granted by justices of the peace on 
information or oom plaint in writing and u}»on oath, and they must 
be indorsed when it is intended they should be executed in another 
county (see 11 and 12 Vict c. 42). They are also granted in 
oases of treason or other offence affecting the Government by the 
Privy Council, or one of the secretaries of state, and also by the 
chief or other justice of the court of Queen's bench in cases of 
felony, misdemeanour, or indictment found, or criminal information 
granted in that court. Every warrant ought to s^ieoify the offence 
charged, the authority under which the arrest is to be made, the 
person who is to execute it, and the jierson who is to be arrested. 

2. The officers who may arrest without warrant are,— iustices of 
the peace, for felony or breach of tlie ])paoe committea in their 
presence ; the sherin and the coroner in their county, for felony ; 
constables, for treason, felony, or breach of the peace committed in 
their view, — and within the metropolitan police district they have 
even larger powers ; and watchmen from sunset to sunrise. 

8. A private jierson is bound to arrest for a felony committed in 
his presence, under penalty of fine and imprisonment 

4» The arrest by fiue and cry is where officers and private per- 
eons are oonoorned in pursuing felons, or such as have dangerously 
wounded otliers. 

The remedy for a wrongful arrest is by an action for 
false imprisonment. 

In Scotland the law of arrest in criminal procedure has 
a general constitutional analogy with that of England, 
though the })ractice differs with the varying character of 
the judicatories. Colloquially the word arrest is used in 
compulsory procedure for the recovery of debt; but the 
technical term applicable in that department is caption, 
and the law on the subject is genericolly different from 
that of England. There never was a practice in Scottish 
law corresponding with the English arrest in mesne pro- 
cess ; but by old custom a warrant for caption could be 
obtained where a creditor made oath that he had reason to 
believe his debtor meditated flight from the country, and 
the writ so issued is called a warrant against a person in 
fnedUoHone fuffOi. Inqtrisoninont of old followed on eccle- 
Mastioal cursing, and by Action of law in later times it was 
not the creditor's rem^y, but the punishment of a refrac- 
tory person denounced rebel for disobedience to the 
^*anctions of the law requiring fulAlment of his obligation. 

system was refbrmed and stripped of its cumbrous 
fictions by an Act of the year 1837. Although the pro* 
osedings against the person could only follow on completed 
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bilk end promisso^notes, can be mgktared in tht 
0i a ootfit for exeoation against tbe person as if were 
judgments of the court 

AnitEBT or Judgment is the assigning just reasem wl^y 
judgment should not pass, notwithstanding verdict giv^ 
either in civil or in criminal cases, and from intrinsic causes 
arising on the face of the record. 

ARRESTMENT, in Scottish Law, denotes that process 
by which a creditor detains the goods or effects of his 
debtor in the hands of third parties till the debt due to him 
shall be paid. It is divided into two kinds, — Arrest- 
ment in security, used when proceedings are commencing, 
or in other circumstances where a claim may become, but 
is not yet, enforceable ; and 2d, Arrestment in execution, 
following on the decree of a court, or on a registered 
document, under a clause or statutory jiower of registrar 
tion, according to the custom of Scotland. By the process 
of arrestment the property covered by it is merely retained 
in its place ; to realise it for the satisfaction of the credi- 
tor’s claim a farther proceeding called Forthcoming " is 
necessary. By old practice, alimentary funds, or those 
necessary for subsistence, were not liable to arrestment. 
By 33 and 34 Vict c. 63, the wages of all labourers, farm- 
servants, manufacturers, artificers, and work-people, are 
not arrestable except (1) in so far as they exceed 208. per 
week; but the expense of the arrestment is not to be 
charged against the debtor unless the sum recovered exceed 
the amount of the said expense ; or (2) under decrees for 
alimentary allowances and payments, or for rates and taxes 
imposed by law. 

ARRIA, the wife of Ceecina Paetus, who, having been 
engaged in the conspiracy of Scribonianus against the 
Emperor Claudius, 42 a.d., was condemned to death. 
Arria, resolving not to survive her husband, stabbed herself 
with a dagger, which sh^ then handed to him with the 
words, Prntus, it does not j)ain me." Her daughter, also 
called Arria, was the wife of Thrasea : and when he was 
condemned to death by Nero, she would have imitated her 
mother's example, but was dissuaded by her husband, who 
entreated her to live for the sake of their children. She 
was sent into banishment. 

ARRIAN (’Appiavos), a distinguished Greek historian 
and philosopher, who lived in the time of the Emperors 
Hadrian, Antoninus Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. He was ' 
a native of Nicomedia, bom about the end of the Ist cen- 
tury of our era, and was one of the most distinguished 
disciples of the famous Epictetus. In 124 a.d. he lived at 
Athens, wliere he made the acquaintance of the Emperor 
Hadrian, who was so much struck with his practical wia- 
dom as to raise him to several high offices; and under 
Antoninus he obtained even the consulship. The only 
other event of bis life of which we know anything is, that 
he was appointed governor of Capi)adocia, and in that 
capacity distinguished himself by the victory he gained 
over the Alani. Arrian proudly disdain^ to give any in- 
formation regarding himself ; and his life, written by Dion 
Cassius, is lost History and philosophy are greatly indebted 
to Arrian ; for, being a disciple of Epictetus, who himself 
did not write any work, Arrian determined to be to him 
what Xenophon had been to Socrates, and published his 
philosophical lectures in eight books, of which only the 
first half IS exthnt ; but the portion which has come down 
to us gives us a most exalted view of the ethical philosophy^ 
of Epictetus and the Stoics generally. The work bears 
title ^wiimyTov, and is contained in Schweig- 

hkusei^^MHbaqpAue BpieMeas MonmnetUa, voL iiL A 
second^HHBlf Arrian testified his attachment to 
his greHMP, the title *Braeti(rev, a 
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idmk iMUitial ot aioi^ nld3oidp% WnfSted ‘ ftom the 
tetem of Bpietotui, imdi tot mitf pwtistim ms 
i^gutdoi hoik by fogiiOM ond CSmstuoui oo tlie bMt book 
eiKIlie Bubjeot It has bm pablidied in a great many 
aditioni; the best is in the eoHection of Schweighknaer 
mentioned above. Of Arrian’s original works the one of 
greatest importance is his account of the expedition of 
Alexander the Great in seven books. It contains the most 
complete and authentic account of that conqueror’s career, 
being based upon the lost works of Aristobulus and 
^lemy, the son of Lagus, both of whom accompanied the 
king during the expedition. The best modern editions are 
those of Ellendt, 1832, 2 vols. 8vo. ; Krtiger, Berlin, 1835 
and 1848, 2 vola 8vo, and 1851, 1 vol. 8vo. ; Sintenis, Lips. 
1849 ; and Diibner and Muller, 1 846. Connected with his 
history of Alexander is a treatise on India, in the Ionic 
•dialect, which he wrote separately, in order not to break 
the continuity of the narrative. He also wrote a work on 
the chase, a periplus or voyage round the coast of the Black 
Sea, and a manual of tactics ; but of many other works 
ascribed to him by the ancients there are extant only a few 
fragments Certain descriptions of the coasts of the Sea of 
Azov and the Red Sea, which are ascribed to him, are pro- 
bably the productions of a later period. Arrian’s stylo is 
simple, lucid, and manly. His imitation of Xenophon is 
visible, not only in his style and diction, but even in the 
subjects on which he wrote. His language, though pure 
Attic, presents some peculiarities which are not found in 
the works of his great model. 

ARROWROOT. A large proportion of the edible 
starches obtained from the rhizomes or root-stocks of 
various plants are known in commerce under the name of 
arrowroot. Properly the name should be restricted to the 



Kig. 1. Fig. 2. 

Arrowroot Plant {Maranta aruiuiinaeea),-^Fig. 1, stem, leaves, and 
flowers ; flg. 2, roots. 

titarch yielded by two or three species of Maranta, the 
^ief of which is M, arundincuxa ; and when genuine or 
West Indian arrowroot is spoken of, it is understood that 
this is the variety meant. Maranta arundinacea is origi- 
.nally a native of the American continent, but it has long 
'been cultivated in the West Indian Islands, and it has now 
i|xread to most tropical countries. The plant produces a 
white, tuberous rhizome, and it is at the period when 
this organ is gorged with sta^-cells, immediately before 
the season of rest, that it is ripe for use. In addition to 
4d>out 25 per cent, of starch, the fresh roots contain a pro- 
portion of woody tissui^ vegetable albumen, and vario^ 
(Mdte. The arrowroot may be separated on a small scale in 
.tiie same manner as potato-starch is fre<juently prepared, 
4at i% by peeling the root and grating it in water, when 
illie Bticdi faOs to the bottom, 'Otit liquor is then dirained 


oK; and the stareh <purified by lepeated wishiogs till it is 
ready for drying. On a lai^ aeale ik% manufacture of 
anrowrt^t is conducted with speotally prepared machinery. 

rhizomes when dug ti|> are washea free of earthy 
impurities and afterwards skinned, Subeequently, accord- 
ing to Pereira’s Materia Medico, " the caraully skinned 
tubers aro washed, then ground in a mill, and the pulp 
washed in tinned-copper cylindrical wa^ng-machinea 
The focula is subsequently dried in diying-houses. In 
order to obtain the ferula free from impurity, pure water 
must be used, and great care and attention paid in every 
stop of the process. The skinning or peeling of the tubers 
must be periormed ith great nicety, as the cuticle contains 
a resinous matter which imjiarts colour and a disagreeable 
flavour to the starch. German-silver palettes are used for 
skinning the dejiosited fecula, and shovels of the same 
metal for jiacking the dried fecula. The drying is effected 
in jians, covered with white gauze to exclude dust nnd 
insects.” 


Arrowroot is distinguished by the granules agglomerat- 
ing into small balls, by slightly crepitating when rubbed 
between the fingers, and by yielding with boiling water a 
fine, transjjarent, inodorous, and pleasant-tosted jelly. In 
miscroBcopic structure the granules present an ovid form, 
marked with concentric lines very similar to potato-starch, 
but readily distinguished by Laving a “ hilum ” marking at 
the thick extremity of the granule, while iu potato-starch 
the same ajipearance occurs at the thin end (coiu])are figs. 
3 and 4 below). In addition to the West Indian supplies, 
arrowroot is now found in the commerce of Brazil, the 
East Indies, Australia, Cape (blony, and Natal, in the last 
of which localities it has become a stajile of some im- 
portance. Bermuda arrowroot has always been held in 
the highest esteem, but on those islands the cultivation 
is gradually giving way to more profitable crops. In 1872 
only 26,71011), of the value of £1323, wore exported from 
the Bermudas, while in 1851 the value of the ex])ort trade 
was more than £10,000. 8t. Vincent is now the chief seat 

of arrowroot culture in the West Indies. 

Tom-lcs-motBf or Tuleina arrowroot, is obtained from 
several species of Canna, a genus closely allied to MofratUa, 
and cultivated in the mime inunner. The granules of Ume- 
les-rnois are readily distinguishable by their very large size 
(fig. 5). Eant Indian arrowroQt is obtained from the 
root-stocks of several species of the zingiberaceous genus, 
Curcuma, chiefly C, angiutifolia, Brazilian arrovfroot is 
the starch of the cassava plant, Jatrniika Manihot (fig. 6), 
which when agglutinated on hot plates forms the tajiioca 
of commerce. The cassava is now cultivated in the East 
Indian Archipelago as well as in South America. Taeea, 
or Otalicitf arrow- 
nntt, is iht; pro- 
duce of Tacrn pinna- 
tifida, the I’ia plant 
of the South Sea 
Islands. Portland 
arrourroot was for- 
merly prej>ared on 
the isle of Portland 
from the tubers of the 
common Cuckoo Pint, 

A rum fnarulcd/um. 

Various other species 
of Arum yield valuable 
food-starches in hot 
countries. Under the 
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Fig. 5. 


Fig. e. 


name of BritUh arrow- starch OranulM niagolflod.— Fig. S, poUto; 
root the farina of po- flg. 4. arrowroot ; flg 6, tous-Us-mcii ; 
tatoes is sometimes jatropha. 

sold, and the French excel in the preparation of imi- 
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Mi(^ of tlio iftore oottly storcbeB from tkis toutoe. Tho 
diiaf two, however, of potato^farina as an edible starch 
is for adulterating other and more costly preparations. 
This falsification can readily be detected by microscopic 
examination, and the accompanying drawings exhibit the 
appearance under the microscope of the principal starches 
we have described. Although these starches agree in che- 
mical composition, their value as articles of diet varies 
considerably, owing to different degrees of digestibility and 
pleasantness of taste. Arrowroot is found frequently to 
remain in the stotnach of invalids when most other forms 
of food are rejected, and on this account it has considerable 
therapeutic value. Being destitute of nitrogen, arrowroot 
and the other edible starches belong to the force-producing 
class of foods, and cannot of themselves form a perfect diet. 
They require to be associated with milk, eggs, meat, or 
other substances rich in nitrogenous compounds as articles of 
diet ; and they should not be given to young infants, whose 
organs are not suited for the digestion of starchy food. 

ARROWSMITH, the name of a family of geographers. 
The first of them, Aaron Arrowsmith, was born in 1750 at 
Winston in Durham. When about twenty years of age he 
came to London, and was employed by Cary, the engraver. 
In 1790 he made himself famous by his large chart of 
the world on Mercator’s projection. Four years later he 
published another large map of the world on the globular 
projection, with a companion volume of explanation. The 
maps of North America and Scotland are the most 
celebrated of his many later productions. He died in 1 823, 
leaving two sons, Aaron and Hamuel, the elder of whom was 
the compiler of the Eton Comparative Ailas^ of a Biblical 
atlas, and of various manuals of geography. John Arrow- 
smit^ nephew of the elder Aaron, was born at Winston in 
1790, and in 1810 joined his uncle in London. In 1834 
he published his London Atlas^ the best set of maps then 
in existence. He followed up the atlas with a long series 
of elaborate and carefully-executed maps, those of Australia, 
America^ Africa, and India being es{)ecially valuable. In 
1862 he received the gold medal of the Royal Geographical 
Society, of which body ho was one of the founders. He 
died 2d May 1873. 

ARSACIDaiE, the dynasty of Parthian kings, so called 
from the name of the founder, Arsaces. Very little is 
known of the circumstances attending the sudden rise of 
the Parthian power, or of the leader under whom it was 
effected. He is said by some to have been a Parthian 
noble, by others to have been a predatory Scythian chief 
But at all events, about 250 b.c., when the Seleucid 
empire of Antiochus II. was distracted by an Egyptian 
war and the successful rebellion of Bactrio, the Parthians, 
hitherto subject and almost unknown to history, revolted, 
established an independent kingdom, and made their leader, 
Arsaces, their first sovereign. He is said to have been 
killed in battle, after a short reign of three years, and the 
throne was then occupied by his brother, Tiridates, who, 
like all succeeding sovereigns of Parthia, assumed the 
name Arsaces as a regal title. The empire increased 
rapidly in extent and strength, and for a time was the 
most formidable rival of the Roman power. Towards the 
close of the 2d century a.d. it had fallen somewhat into 
decay, as is manifest from the successful Roman invasions 
under Avidius Cassius and the Emperor Severus ; and it 
finally succumbed to the Persians, who (224 a.d.) revolted^ 
under Artaxerxes, and slew in battle Artabanus, the twenty-* 
ninth and last of the Arsacidie. See Pabthia. 

ARSAMASS, a town in Russia, in the government of 
Nyni-Novgorod, at the confluence of two minor tributaries 
of the Volga, Ae Arsha and Tesha. It has thirty-four 
dhurchesi three monasteries, seven'd schools, and various 
benevolent institutions. There are dye-works, soap-fac- 


tories, hKm^orks, and extsstfive .taonefte ; and a kuye 
^trade, stimulated by tw6 annual fah% is carried oi^ moie 
espedaByinsheep^udnsandsail-clotlL Populaticin, 10,517. 

ARSENAL (supposed to be derived from arx naiaik, 
whence the Bomaunt word arthemU, signifying general)^ 
a ‘^citadel,” thou|^ primarily it meant simply a naval 
citadel ^), is an establishment for the construction, repair, 
receipt, storage, and issue of warlike stores. 

A first class arsenal, which can renew the materiel and 
equipment of a large army must embrace a gun factory, car- 
riage factory, laboratory, andsmall arms ammunition factory, 
small arms factory, harness, saddlery, and tent factoipes, 
and a powder factory ; in addition it must possess gmt 
store-houses. In a second class arsenal the factories would 
be replaced by workshops. The situation of an arsenal 
should be governed by strategical considerations. If of 
the first class, it should be situated at the base of operations 
and supply ; it must be secure from attack, not too near a 
frontier, and placed so as to draw in readily the resources 
of the country. The defences of a large arsenal would be Del 
provided for by a chain of detached forts and an enceinte 
of sufficient strength. 

The great point in arranging stores is their proper preser- Org 
vation and facility for issue. The branches of an arsenal may tios 
be divided into A, Storekeeping ; B, Construction ; C, Ad- 
ministration. Under A we should have the following de- 
partments and stores : — Departments of issue and receipt, 
pattern room, armoury department, ordnance or park, har- 
ness, saddlery, and accoutrements, camp equipment, tools 
and instruments, engineer store, magazines, raw material 
store, timber yard, breaking up store, unserviceable store. 
Under B, — Gun factory, carriage factory, laboratory, small 
arms factory, harness and tent factory, powder factory, Ac. 

In a second class arsenal there would be workshops inst^ of 
these factories. C. — Under the head of administration 
would be classed the chief director of the arsenal, the superin- 
tendents and assistant-superintendents of the factories and 
branches of the arsenal. Asides these, who would usually be 
artillery officers, there would be required managers or fore- 
men (civil and military), non-commissioned officers, arti- 
ficers, workmen, and lalK>urers. In addition a staff of 
clerks and writers are necessary for all the office work of 
the establishments. In the manufacturing branches we 
should want skill, and efficient and economical work, both 
executive and administrative; in the storekeeping }>art, 
good arrangement, great care, thorough knowledge of all 
warlike stores, both in their active and passive state, and 
scrupulous exactness in the custody, issue, and receipt of 
stores. For fuller details than can given here the reader 
is referred to a paper on the organization of an arsenal, by 
Lieut. Collen, R.A., in vol. viii. Proceedings R,A, Inet, 

In England the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, manu- Ro 
factures and stores the requirements of the army and navy. 
Under the scheme of array localisation now in force, 
there are district-issuing stores for the troops for camp 
equi()age, field stores, and reserve ammunition. The con- 
centration of nearly ^e whole of our military factories and 
stores at one place, Woolwich, has long been considered an 
evil, and it has been proposed to establish, at some central 
spo^ a large military depdt or arsenal, which should be 
complementary to Woolwich. 

The history of the Royal Arsenal is treated in the paper 
hy Lieut Grover before referred to. As a manufacturing 
tetablishment it has existed about 150 years, but as a mili- 
nury post and store depdt it possesses a greater antiquity. 
Before 1805 it was called the Tower Place ” or King’s 
Warren, and the land had probably been acquired in 1667 

' Sect a iM^tereftiag paper, by Lieut CL £. Orover, R. £., la voL 
vL ProemdiA A, tm tba Royal Anenal at Woolwieh. 
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as sites for batteries to protect Woolwich against the in- 
vading Dutch fleet, although in 1664 mention is made of 
storehouses, (fee., and sheds for repairing ship carriages. In 
1668 guns, carriages, and stores were concentrated at 
Woolwich, and in 1696 the laboratory establishment was 
moved from Greenwich to the former place. Prior to 
1716 ordnance w^as obtained from private manufacturers, 
and proved by the Board of Ordnance. In 1716 a dan- 
gerous explosion took place at the Moorfields Foundry, and 
it was decided to build a royal brass foundry at the Tow'er 
Place, Woolwich. Founders were advertised for, and the 
records of those times show that Mr Andrew Schalch of 
Douay was selected. The popular story of Schalch’s fore- 
seeing the explosion, and l)cing afterwards commissioned 
to search for a site and build a foundry is completely dis- 
proved by Lieut. Grover. The original Tower Place con- 
sisted of 42 acres only, while the present Iloyal Arsenal 
occupies 333 acres. In 1741 an academy or school for 
instructing the people of the military branch of the 
ordnance was established at the Warren. It w^aa not till 
1806 that the collection of establishments, consisting of a 
foundry, laboratory, repository, (fee., and stores, became the 
Iloyal Arsenal. 

Having thus glanced at the history of the arsenal, 
wo shall now endeavour to describe the various manu- 
facturing establishments concentrated at Woolwich, and 
those at Enfield and Waltham. 

The Woolwich ostablishincnts consist of the Royal Gun Factories, 
the Royal Laboratory, the Royal Carriage Department, a Chemical 
and Photographic establishment, a (Jaa Factory, and the Control 
Department Stores. The others are the Royal Small Arms Factory 
at Enfield, and the Royal Gunpowder Factory at Waltham Abbey. 
Royal Gan The Royal Gun Factories consist of forges, smith’s shop, rolling 
Factories, mills, pattern shop, brass and iron foundry, gun-boring mill, tool 
rooms, turneries, lighting room, field-gun section, engine repairing 
shop, examining branch, pattern room. The factories employ the fol- 
lowing machinery 201 lathes, 42 boring machines, 57 drilling 
machines ; 12 rifiiug, 13 planing, 37 slotting, 64 shaping, 42 milling, 

7 screwing, 3 lapping, 3 wheel cutting, and 20 weighing machines ; 
2 saws, 240 vices, 54 furnaces, 6 blowing fans. The total horse-power 
employed is — engines, 653, and boilers, 1 620. Besides the elaborate 
machinery detailed there are no loss than 86 cranes of all kinds, 
giving a collective power of 1172 tons, and 17 steam hammers, from 

8 cwt. up to 30 tons. The average value of the work turned out is 
about £253,700 annually, and the department is capable of produc- 
ing 6000 tons of guns of vari()u.s calibres per year, or 7500 tons of 

Personnel, forgings. The personnel consists of a 8Uf»erinteiident and assistant- 
superintendent (artillery officers), deputy-aasistant suporin ton dent, 
24 clerks and writers, draftsmen, proof- master and proof-sergeants, 
and time-keepers ; 22 masters and foremen, 386 artificers, and 571 
labourers ana boys. 

Koval The Royal Laboratory comprises an extensive series of factories 

Labo- and workshops. Under the head of small arm ammunition alone 

ratory. we find a paper factory, lead or bullet factory, small arms factory, 

containing 456 machines, and the “magazines,” which include 
capping machines, and all those required for filling and finishing 
cartridges. The whole plant of 894 machines is capable of produc- 
ing, in a week of fifty-four hours, 1,500,000 ball cartridges, and 
Rockets. 500,000 blank cartridges. For the manufacture of rockets there is 
the smith’s shop in the main factory, and the rocket factory in the 
marshes. In these, a plant of 73 machines is capable of producing, 
per week of fifty-four hours, 4450 rockets of all kinds. The inanu- 
Fuzes. wture of fuzes is divided into two parts, for wood and metal fuzes, 
In the workshops of the former 93 machines are tt3e<l, and 7000 
wood fuzes (!an be turned out in a week. For metal fuzes are 
required metal turners’ shope, brass foundry, paper factory, comiiosi- 
tion buildings, containing the machines for filling, pressing, and 
finishing fuzes. The whole plant of 142 machines and apparatus 
Ftojeetiles. can turn out 8000 fuzes in a week. For the iMnufacture of projec- 
tiles there are a sliell foundry, brass foundry, smiths' shope, metal and 
tamers’ shops, tinman’s shop, rifle shell factory, repairing and tool 
shop. The whole of the plant consists of 971 machines, rapable 
of turning out weekly 6516 projectiles, field and heavy, taking the 
16 poun(ler and the 9-inch gun as an average, and the weight of 
auen out-turn would be 2814 tons. The wood machinery depart- 
ment of the Uboratory for making powder barrels and general work 
consists of carpenter’s shop, saw-mills, and cooperage. The plant 
of 116 machines can tom out 1000 small arms ammunition boxes, 
and 2700 bartels weekly. The torpedo factory adjoins the main 
iaotoiy, and contains 65 machines. For the manufacture of cor- 


rugated brass oases and xino oTlindera(to contain common cartridges), 
there is a metal- turner’s shop camble of producing weekly 160 
brass oases, and 500 zinc oases. The brass foundry can turn out 
12 tons of castings weekly. Besides the above there are many mis- 
cellaneous shops and machine-rooms. In the Royal Laboratory 
there are 66 enmnes and boilers of .5155 horse-power (indicated), and 
a total of 284/ machines, the fuel consumed weekly by this im- 
mense establishment amounting to 08 tona The average value of 
the out-turn is £472,000. The persomml consists of a superinten- Personnel 
dept and assistant-superintendent (artillery officers), 40 clerks and 
writers, manager and assistant-manager, 80 masters and foremen, 

569 artificers, and 1772 labourers. 

The Carriage Department manufactures all carriages, platforms, Royal Oai 
artillery machines, for the artillery, royal navy, and transport ser- rioge De- 
vices. Its shops are as fidlows : — main iorge, scrap forge, 6 smithies, psrtment 
oontaining in ail 178 tires ; 10 furnaces, with steam hammers, forging 
machines, Ac. ; 11 fittt'rs’ shops, 6 being for general work, and the 
remainder for work classed according to the divisions of the artillery 
service ; general foundry, ]Miinter8’ shops, wheelers' shops, car{)eD- 
tors’ shops, pattern makers’ 8ho])s, Baw-mills, collar makers’ shops. 

In these ditTorent workshops there are 17 stcnin hammers ; 16 forging 
machines, bolt and nut miiKing machines, rivettingnmcldnes, Ac., ; 22 
shearing, punching, and cutting machines ; 9 ]>laning nmcliines ; 10 
shaping, 17 slotting, 10 boring and facing, 49 boring and drilling 
machines; 85 lathes, 17 ixilt-screwing anil nut-faring, 8 milling, 4 
band sawing, 2 bending machines. For tin work there are 7 maikincs, 
and numerous machines for cleaning castings and turnings, grind- 
stones, Ac. For woodwork tlioro are 48 saMs of various kinds ; 

5 planing circular, 14 boring, 8 mortising and tenoning, 10 shaping 
machines ; 17 lathes, and machines for sharpening saws and spoke 
dressing, hydraulic presses, Ac. Besidi's these there are various 
miscellaneous machines. The total nominal horse-power is 250. 

The value of the annual out-turn is about £210,000. This depart- 
ment is able to turn out in one year 65 field batteries, 180 naval or 
garrison carriages with slides or platforms, 24 turret carriages, 360 
transport carriages. In addition to this work a large ((uantity of 
repairs, conversions, and experimental work could be (tarried out. 

Bv working at night the out-turn could be increased 80 per cent. 

The personnel of the e8tal)lishnient ('onsists of 1 superintendent, Personnel. 

1 assiataut-superintendent, manager, assistant-manager, 88 clerks 
and writers, 88 masters and foremen, 702 artilieers, 430 labourers 
and bovs. 

In the storekeoping branch of the Arsenal, which is under the Btore* 
Control Department, we find 1 controller, 1 dopnly-eontrollor, keeping 
4 assistant-controllerH, 2 commiHsaries, 7 deputy-eommissaries, 8 DejMrt- 
assistant-commisRarieH, 5 Nub-asHislRTit-eommissarieB, 11 clerks and meat, 
writers, 114 masters and foremen. 58 artitieors, 668 lal>ourorH and 
boys, 60 women and girls employed. 

The Royal Small Arms Factory at Enfield, and the Powder Fac- 
tory at Waltham AhWy, scarcely fall under the heading Jrsrnal^ 
but os in other countries similar factorioM are sometiiucH found within 
the precincts of an arsenal, and tl»cy hehmg theoretically to the 
eulnect, we shall sj>eak of them heie. 

The factory at Enfield Lock consists of tlie following shops Royal 
barrel mill, machine room, polishing room, grinding room, temper- Hmall 
iog room, tool room, smilhery, millwright’s room, foundry and Arms 
annealing shop, joiner’s shoj>, containing an enormous (piantity of Factory, 
beautiful machinery worked by steam and water power. The 
average annual value of the work turned out is £214,482. The 
capability of the factory, if worked to its highest pressure, would be 
about 3000 arms jier week with two gangs of workmen. 

The personnel consists of 1 supcrintemlent and 1 aKsistant-suiie r- PersonneL 
intendent (artillery officers), a chief inspector of small arms, 27 clerks, 
writers, and time-keefiers, 1 manager, 78 masters and foremen, 715 
artificers, 800 lalwurers and boys. 

The Powder Factory consists of 1 saltpetre refinery, 1 houso forRoyalOun- 
cxtracting Balti»etre from damaged jiowder, 1 sulphur refinery, 1 powder 
cylinder house with retorts for burning charcoal, 2 steam stores, Factory, 

2 hoa(ling-up houses, 1* barrel house, 1 proof house, 1 mechanic’s Waltham 
•hop, houses for charcoal and coinfiositioii mills, iucori>orating Abbey, 
mills, breaking-down nitcbineM, press Ijoxes with pumps, granu- 
lating machines, |)ellet press, glazing barrels, horizontal reels, 

■lope reels, fire engines, and houses for all the machines retjuired in 
the manufacture of gun-cotton. Both steam and water power are 
used. The annual value of the out-turn is £41,000. Tlie capacity 
of the factory working at liighest pressure would be about 80,000 
barrels pebble powder jier annum, or 20,000 |iebble and 4000 K.F.G. 

|jowder (each barrel containing 100 lb), and 150 tons gun-cotbm. 

The personnel comprises 1 superintendent, 1 assistarit-siiperinten- PersozuML 
dent (artillery officers), 1 BU|)erintendent and 1 assistant-suiterin- 
tendent of machinery, 1 master worker, 1 master refiner, 9 clerks, 
writers, and time-keeiiers, 12 masters and foremen, 71 artificers, 

196 labourers and boys. 

There are no arsenalfl, projierly bo called, in the British 
colonies. The troops are supplied from stores and work- 
shops in charge of the Control Department. In India the Iwhfc 

II. - 8o 
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inny is equipped and supplied by the Ordnance Depart- 
ments of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay ; and the arsenals 
come under the head of second class, being establishments 
for storage, issue, rc(jeipt, rej)air, and partial manufacture. 
Warlike stores are j)artly obtained from England, but to a 
great extent manufactured in the military factories of India. 
The chief arsenals are those of Fort William (Calcutta), 
Madras, Bo!n])(iy, Allahabad (in the N.W. Provinces), and 
Ferozporo (in the Panjab). These arsenals are administered 
by cornTni.ssari(;s of ordnance (artillery officers), assisted 
by warrant officers chosen from the army, and non- 
commissioned offi(!ers. Natives are employed as artificers, 
writers, and labourers. The native establishment is usually 
divided into “permanent” and “extra,” the former class 
being permanent Govern niont servants, and the latter merely 
hired according to requirements. 

Tlie detail of a chief Indian arsenal may be taken to bo somo- 
what as follows 2 conunissaries of ordnance, 10 or 12 warrant 
officers (conductors, &c.); 2 armourer 8cr^»eants, 9 or 10 sergeants 
and laboratory men, 300 to 400 native foremen, artificers, and 
workmen, and about 300 labourers. IJesides these main arsenals, 
each of wliicli supplies on an average a force of 36,000 troops of all 
arms, there are many minor arsenals, ordnance magazines, and 
ordnance depots. In India an ordnance magazine is a place for the 
storage, issue, and receipt of warlike stores, and has small workshoj®. 
In by*gono days numorous ordnance establishments were necessary, 
but now, when means of commuiiiwitioii by rail and road havo in- 
creased so largely, there is an obvious military disadvantage in 
Boattering military stores broadcast over the country. In India, also, 
the principle is observed of making regiments and batteries inde- 
pendent of outside aid. They j) 08 sc 8 a the means of executing all 
repairs of regimen bil (iqnipnient, and as the greater jjortion of the 
army of India are in possession of their camp equipage and reserve 
ammunition, they are able to move at short notice, while the chief 
arsenals at the bases of ojierations would form tlio bases of the 
equipment of any larg(^ force of all arms ontoring on a campaign. 
The military factories comprise— (1.) J'oundry and shell factory at 
Cossijmre, near Calcutta ; (2.) Gun carriage factories at Fathighiir 
(N.W. Provinoos), Madras, and Bombay ; (3.) Small arm ammuni- 
tion factories at Dumdum (near Calcutta), and Kirkee (Bombay). 
( 4 .) Powder factoriesat Ishaiiore (near Calcutta), Madras, and Kirkee. 
(6.) Harness and saddlery factory at Cawnjmre (N.W. Provinces). 
These factories are administered by artillery oflicers as superinten- 
dents, assisted by warrant oflicers, civil and military mechanics, 
native artifioors, workmen, and labourers. 

United The United States depend largely on private industry 

States. for war material, large trade factories existing for the 
supply of small arms and guns. There were also foundries 
at Heading, Soutli Boston, and Providence during the war; 
and arsenals of construction at Boston, New York, Wash- 
ington, Bridesburg, St Louis, Alleghany, Fort Monro. 
These, however, have been largely reduced. 

France. Like most of the details of the French military organisa- 
tion, the system of the sn])j)ly of war material is somewhat 
unsettled. Previous to the warof 1870-71, France possessed 
manufactories and arsenals for store and construction. 
These were not, however, placed in accordance with true 
strategical princi])les,' or with reference to the quick supply 
of the army. Thus the camp equipment was mainly stored 
at Paris and Versailles, and carriages at Vernon’ and 
Chfiteauroux. Artillery officers and men were employed 
in the military factories. It is understood that in future 
each territorial district of the army will havo its own arsenal 
or, at least, its own depOt of military stores ; but w^hile 
military factories are maintained, war materiel will also be 
drawn from private industry. 

Ottmaiiy. The chief German arsenals are at Spandau, Cologne, 
Dant^ig. There are second-class arsenals at Dresden, Lud- 
wigsburg, Carlsruhe, Augsburg, Munich, in the confede- 
rated states, but the tendency is to reduce these; and a con- 
siderable concentration has taken place at Spandau, which 
nowforms the great centre of the military manufactories. In 

^ HeU and Strasbourg, contaiuiug military factories and ex- i 
tentive arsenals, were situated on the ttoni line of danger. I 
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every artillery garrison and fortress there are artillery d6p6t8 
for the storage of materiel The system of the German anny 
is to make regiments as independent as possible, and with 
their dep6t **work detachments” even re-equipment is 
performed. Spandau embraces a gun and projectile foundry, 
powder factory, laboratory, small arms factory, and a large 
arsenal of construction. There are also a powder factory 
at Neisse, small arm factories at Erfurt and Dantzig, in 
addition to Krupp’s great factory at Essen, in Westphalia. 

It is said Krupp employs good workmen, and that so far 
as guns and carriages are concerned, his factory can turn 
out three to five field batteries daily. Artillery officers are 
largely employed in Germany in all the work of the arsenals. 

At Vienna are united in one enormous arsenal a gun- Auitria 
carriage factory, laboratory, foundry, small arms factory, <kc. 

The arsenal can turn out 300,000 to 400,000 projectiles, 

1400 guns, 960 field-carriages, and harness for 1800 car- 
riages. There is also an artillery depot in each military 
district, besides laboratories, &c. Austria also draws from 
the trade. She has an organised service, called the Tech- 
nical Artillery, for the performance of the work connected 
with her factories and arsenals. 

Russia has made considerable strides in the improvement Russia, 
of her military manufactories within the last few years. 

She possesses small arms factories at Tonla near St Peters- 
burg, Scstroetz near Moscow, and at Ijewsk. There are 
foundries at St Petersburg and Olonetz. The arsenal at 
St Petersburg includes the foundry and other military 
establishments. The arsenals of Briansk and Kiev also 
contain military factories. Foundry establishments for 
furnishing projectiles and guns also exist at St Peters- 
burg, Alexandro- Olonetz (government of Olonetz), Lon- 
gano (government of Ekaterinoslav), Perm, Ekaterinburg, 
Kamensk, Nijni-Isetsk, Werkhu^-Tournisk, Barentschin, 
Glatonstov, &c. There are imperial powder factories at 
Ochta (near St Petersburg), Schosto, and Kasan. There 
are also mobile artillery arsenals, the materiel of which is 
kept in time of peace at St Petersburg, Warsaw, Kiev. 

Italy has small arms factories at Brescia, Torre-Annun- Italy, 
ziata near Naples, and Turin; powder factories at Fossano 
and Scafati. Turin is the centre of the military factories. 

Spain possesses an arsenal of construction at Seville, a Spain, 
factory at Toledo, a foundry at Trubia, and a small arms 
factory at Oviedo, There are also the powder factories of 
Murcia and Grenada ; the laboratory of Seville ; and the 
factory of Orbaicotc. 

The military factories of Belgium consist of a gun foundry Belgiui 
and small arms foundry at Li^ge. Powder is supplied 
from a private factory at Ghent. Guns are also obtained 
from Krupp. At Antwerp there is an arsenal of construc- 
tion and a laboratory. 

Holland possesses a gun foundry at The Hague, andHollan 
workshops, small arms factory, laboratory, and powder 
factory at Delft. 

In Sweden and Nonvay the materiel of war is mainly Swedez 
furnished from the trade. and Nc 

Denmark has a state gun foundry and a powder factory 
at Frederikswoerk. Warlike materiel is also drawn from 
the trade, but supervised by artillery officers. There are 
arsenals for store and repair at Copenhagen, Halleboeck, 
and Frederikswoerk. 

Switzerland has a federal foundry at Aarau, and arsenals Switzei 
of construction at Berne and Thun, at which latter place 
there is also a small arms factory. (e, h. h. c.) 

ARSENIC AND ITS CoMrouNDS, Although arsenic was 
not recognised os a metallic element till the 18th century, 
several of its compounds were known from remote antiquity; 
and the name d/xrcvtKov (from male) was applied by 
Dioscorides to the yellow sulphide of arsenic, orpiment, on 
account of its very potent properties. To the present day 
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the term arsenic is more frequently iqiplied to arsenious 
acid (the white arsenic of commerce) than to the metallic 
element to which it strictly applies. Although not very 
abundant, arsenic is one of the most widely disseminated 
of all metallic elements, few sulphur ores being free from 
traces of it. Metallic arsenic is found native in veins in 
metamorphic rocks in the mining districts of Saxony and 
Bohemia, and other European localities, at Zmeov in Siberia, 
and very abundantly in the silver mines at Chanar^illo in 
Chili. The ores employed in the metallurgy of arsenic 
are mispickel or arsenical pyrites, smaltite, and cobaltite; 
the arsenic in the case of the two last being a bye-product 
of the preparation of cobalt and nickel. 

Arsenic is a highly brittle metal of a steel-grey colour, 
and of no very great importance in the arts. It may bo 
prepared direct from arsenical pyrites by subliming in closed 
retorts, but it is more commonly reduced with powdered 
charcoal from arsenious acid. The physical characteristics 
of the metal vary according to the mode of its preparation ; 
that produced directly from pyrites being compact, crystal- 
line, and nearly white, while the metal reduced from 
arsenious acid is grey and pulverulent. It is chiefly used 
for mixing with lead in the manufacture of small shot, the 
alloy dropping in rounder forms than pure lead, which pro- 
duces tailed drops. Arsenic is added to iron and steel for 
the manufacture of chains and ornaments, the resulting 
combination taking a very brilliant polish ; and an alloy 
of copper and arsenic j)roduces a brittle grey metal of a 
brilliant silvery hue, used in the manufacture of buttons. 

Arsenious acid, or more proi)crly anhydride, the arsenic 
or white arsenic of commerce, is the form in which arsenic 
is chiefly produced in metallurgical o|X)ration8. It is found 
native to a small extent, and known by the mineralogical 
name arsenite. The greater proportion of arsenious acid is 
obtained as a bye-])roduct of the reduction of cobalt and 
nickel from their ores. At Reichenstein in Silesia, and 
Ribas in Catalonia, mispickel is worked for arsenic. From 
the returns received at the English Mining Record Office 
it appears that 5449 tons of arsenic were produced in 
England in 1873. More than one-third of this came 
from one mine in Devonshire, where the arsenical pyrites 
is converted into white arsenic by roasting. In the re- 
duction of the ores, which is accom])lished in reverbera- 
tory furnaces, special precautions have to be employed 
to defend the workman against arsenical fumes and dust. 
The arsenic is obtained as an impure white powder, which 
is sublimed till sufficiently pure ; and thereafter, by sub- 
limation at a high temperature, the product is foqped into 
a glassy mass. This glass is at first perfectly transparent, 
but it soon assumes the opaque white appearance arsenic 
presents in commerce. Besides being the basis of most 
arsenical preparations and compounds, it is used in the 
manufacture of glass for reducing the iron oxide contained 
in sand. White arsenic is one of the most violent of the 
acrid poisons. Its toxicological relations, the tests for it, 
<kc., will be treated of under Medical Jukispbudence. 

Arsenic acid is prepared from arsenious acid on the 
manufacturing scale by oxidising wdth strong nitric acid. 
It also is poisonous, but to a less degree than arsenious 
acid; and it is noticed that people employed about it 
become very fat, without any injury to health being appar- 
ent. It is now very extensively employed in the manufac- 
ture of aniline dyes, and also as a substitute for tartaric 
acid in discharging colours in calico printing. Both arsenite 
and arseniate of soda are used as dung- substitutes” 
in calico-printing. Scheele’s green is an arsenite of copper, 
and Schweinfurth green is the aceto-arsenite of copper. 
Both are brilliant greern pigments in extensive use, and 
their employment by paper-stainers has caused a good deal 
of excitement and unnecessary terror. The rubbing off of 
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arsenical particles in cleaning wall-papers may be injurious 
to health, but there is no possibility of any arsenical exha- 
lation arising from the wrails as has been alleged. 

Two sulphur compounds of arsenic — realgar and orpi- 
ment — are also of industrial importance. Realgar, or ruby 
sulphur, is the disulphide of arsenic; and in its native 
form it was knowm to the ancients, being the a-avBapdK-q 
of Theophrastus. It is prepared usually from arsenious 
acid by mixing and melting it with the required proportion 
of suiphur. It is used only to a limited extent as a 
pigment, and is a constituent of the Indian white fire used 
in fire signals and pyrotechny. Orpiment (a%LHpigvim- 
tum)y the yellow sulphide of arsenic (the d/xr€vt/coi/ of Dios- 
corides), occurs native in many localities. It is, like 
realgar, artificially prepared by mixing arsenious acid with 
the requisite quantity of sulphur, and subliming the mixture. 
Sulphur is used in proi>ortions varying according to the 
depth of yellow desired, the orpiment of commerce not 
being a definite chemical compound, but a mixture of 
arsenious acid and the yellow sulphide, the light tints 
sometimes containing as much os 97 j)or cent, of white 
arsenic. It forms the artists^ colour called king^s yellow; 
and in addition to some use as a common pigment, it is 
emjdoyed in dyeing and calico-printing. The preparations 
of arsenic used in pharmacy, in addition to arsenious acid, 
are Liquor arsenicaluy or Fowler’s solution, the hydro- 
chloric solution of arsenic, arseniate of iron, and the arso- 
niate of soda. 

ARSON has been defined as the malicious and wilful 
burning of the house of another, and is at common law an 
offence of the degree of felony. Some i)art of the house 
must be actually burnt ; a bare intention or attempt will 
not constitute the offence, but the burning of any part, 
however trifling, is sufficient. The burning must bo mali- 
cious and wilful. If a man by wilfully setting fire to his 
own house burn the house of his neighbour also, it will be 
felony. The word houne, in the definition of the offence at 
common law, extends not only to dwelling-houses, “ but to 
all out-houses which are parcel thereof, though not adjoining 
thereto.” Barns, with com and hay in them, though distant 
from a house, are within the definition. 

The different varieties of the offence are specified in the 
statute 24 and 25 Viet. c. 97 (Malicious Injuries to Pro- 
perty Act). The following crimes are thereby made 
felonies: — (1.) Setting fire to churches or other places of 
divine worship ; (2.) Setting fire to a dwelling-house, any 
person being therein ; (3) Setting fire to a house, out- 
house, manufactory, farm -building, (fee., with intent to 
impose and defraud any person ; (4.) Setting fire to build- 
ings appertaining to any railway, i>ort, dock, or harbour ; 
or, (5.) Setting fire to any public building. In these cases 
the Act provides that the person convicted shall bo liable, 
at the discretion of the court, to bo kept in j>cnal servitude 
for life, or for any term not less than three years (now Jive 
years by the 27 and 28 Viet. c. 47), or to be imprisoned 
for any time not exceeding two years, with or without 
hard labour, and with or without solitary confinement, 
and, if a male under sixteen years of age, with or without 
whipi)ing. Setting fire to other buildings, and setting fire 
to goods in buildings in such circumstances that, if the 
same were thereby set on fire, the offence would be felony, 
are subject to the punishments last enumerated, with this 
exception, tliat the period of penal servitude is limited to 
fourteen years. The attempt to set fire to any building, 
or any matter or thing (as in last offence), is to be punished 
in the same way. So also is the crime of setting fire to 
crops of hay, grass, com, &c., but setting fire to stacks of the 
same, or any cultivated vegetable produce, or to jieat, coals, 
&c,, is regarded as a more serious offence, and the penal 
servitude may be for life. For the attempt to commit the 
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last two offences penal servitude is limited to seven years. 
Setting fire to mines is visited with the full measure of 
penalty, and in the case of the attempt, the penal servitude 
is limited to fourteen years. Setting fire, or attempting 
to set fire to shij)s is punishable by the full penalties 
already enumerated. Setting fire to her Majesty’s vessels 
of war is a felony punishable by death. 

In Scjotland the offence, e(iuivalent to arson in England, 
is known by the more expressive name of wilful fire-raising. 
The later statutes cited above do not apply to Scotland, 
where the crime is jmnishablo capitally by old consuetudi- 
nary law. The public prosecutor has the privilege, as in 
other such cases, of declining to demand capital punish- 
ment, and invariably does so. 

AUT, in the most extended and most popular sense of 
the word, means everything which we distinguish from 
Nature. Art and Nature arc the two most comprehensive 
geiHira of which the human mind has formed the concep- 
tion. Under the genus Nature, or the genus Art, wo 
include all the plienomena of the universe. But os our 
conco])tion of Nature is indeterminate and variable, so in 
some degree is our conception of Art. Nor does such 
ambiguity arise ordy because some modes of thought refer 
a greater number of the phenomena of the universe to the 
genus Nature, and others a greater number to the genus 
Art. It arises also because we do not strictly limit the 
one genus by the other. The range of the phenomena to 
which wo point when we say Art, is never very exactly 
determined by the range of the other phenomena which at 
the same time wo tacitly refer to the order of Nature. 
Everybody understands the general meaning of a jdiraso 
like Pope’s “ Blest with each grace of nature and of art.” 
In such })hrases we intend to designate familiarly as Nature 
all which exists independently of our study, forethought, 
and exertion — in other words, those phenomena in our- 
selves or the world which we do not originate but find ; 
and we intend to designate familiarly as Art, all which we 
do not find but originate — or in other words, the pheno- 
mena which we do add by study, forethought, and exertion 
to tliose existing independently of us. But we do not use 
these designations consistently. Sometimes we draw an 
arbitrary line in the action of individuals and societies, 
and say. Here Nature ends and Art begins — such a law, 
such a jiracticc, such an industry even, is natural, and 
such another is artificial ; calling those natural which 
happen spontaneously and without much reflection, and 
the others artificial. But this line different observers draw 
at different places. Sometimes we adopt views which 
waive the distinction altogether. One such view is that 
wherein all phenomena are regarded as equally natural, and 
the idea of Nature is extended so as to include ‘*all the 
powers existing in either the outer or the inner world, and 
everything which exists by means of those powers.” In this 
view Art becomes a part of Nature. It is illustrated in the 
familiar pas.sage of Shakspeare, where Polixenes reminds 
Perdita that — 

“Nature is made better by no mean, 

Ihit nature makes that mean : so, over that art 
AVhich, you say, adds to nature, is an art 
That nature makes.” . . . 

* ^ there is an art 

Which doth mend nature, — change it, rather, but 
The art itself is nature.” 

A posthumous essay of Mr John Stuart Mill contains a 
full philosophical exposition and defence of this mode 
of regarding the relations of Nature and Art. Defining 
Nature as above, and again as a collective name for all 
facts, actual and possible,” that writer proceeds to say that 
such a definition — 

“Ib evidently inapplicable to some of the modes in which the 
word is familiarly employed. For example, it entirely conflicts 


with the common form of speech by which Nature is opposed to 
Art, and natural to artificial. For in the sense of the word Nature 
which has thus been defined, and which is the true scientific sense, 
Art is as much Nature as snythinj^ else ; and everything which is 
artificial is natural — Art has no independent powers of its own : 
Art is but the employment of the powers of Nature for an end. 
Phenomena produced by human agency, no less than those which, as 
far a.s wo are concerned, are spontaneous, depend on the properties of 
the elementary forces, or of the elementary substances and their 
compounds. The united powers of the whole human race could not 
create a new property of matter in general, or of any one of its species. 
Wo can only take advantage for our purposes of the properties we 
find. A snip floats by the same laws of specific gravity and 
etiuilibrium as a tree uprooted by the wind and blown into the water. 
The corn which men raise for food, grows and produces its grain by 
the same laws of vegetation by which the wild rose and the moun- 
tain strawberry bring forth their flowers and fruit. A liouse stands 
and holds together by the natural properties, the weight and 
cohesion of the materials which compose it. A steam engine works 
by the natural ex))ansive force of steam, exerting a pressure upon 
one part of a system of arrangements, which pressure, by the 
mechanical projxu'ties of the lever, is transferred from that to 
another part, where it raises tlio wciglit or removes the obstacle 
brought into connection with it. In these and all other artificial 
operations the oflico of man is, as has often been remarked, a very 
limited one ; it consists of moving things into certain places. We 
move objects, and by doing this, bring some things into contact 
which were separate, or separate others which were in contact ; and 
by this simple change of place, natural forces previously dormant are 
called into action, and produce the desired effect. Even the volition 
which designs, the intelligence which contrives, and the muscular 
force which executes these movements, are themselves powers of 
Nature.” 

Another mode of thought, in some sort complementary 
to the last, is based on the analogy which the operations of 
forces external to a inan bear to the operations of man 
himself. Study, forethought, and exertion are assigned to 
Nature, and her operations are called operations of Art. 
This view was familiar to ancient systems of jihilosophy, 
and especially to that of the Stoics. According to the 
report of Cicero, Nature as conceived by Zeno was a fire, 
and at the same time a voluntary agent having the power 
or art of creating things with regularity and design 
(naturara esse ignem artificiosum ad gignendum progre- 
dientem via). To this fire not merely creative force and 
systematic action were ascribed, but actual personality. 
Nature was “non artificiosa solum, sed plane artifex.” 
“ That which in the works of human art is done by hands, 
is done with much greater art by Nature, that is, by a fire 
which exercises an art and is the teacher of other arts.” 
This conception of Nature as an all-generating fire, and at 
the same time as a personal artist both teaching and 
including in her own activity all the human arts, on the 
one hand may be said, with Polixenes and Mr Mill, to 
merge Art in Nature ; but on the other hand it finds the 
essence of Nature in the resemblance of her operations to 
those of Art. “ It is ih^proprium of art,” according to the 
same system, “to create and beget,” and the reasoning 
proceeds — Nature creates and begets, therefore Nature is 
an artist or Demiurgus. 

But these modes of thought by which Art is included 
under Nature, or Nature identified with Art, or both at 
once, are exceptional. In ordinary use the two concep- 
tions, each of them somewhat vague and inexact, are anti- 
thetical. Their antithesis was what Dr Johnson had chiefly 
in his mind when he defined Art as “ the power of doing 
something which is not taught by Nature or by instinct.” 
But this definition is insufficient, because the abstract word 
Art, whether used of all arts at once or of one at a time, 
is a name not only for the power of doing something, but 
for the exercise of the power ; and not only for the exercise 
of the power, but for the rules according to which it is exer- 
cised ; and not only for the rules, but for the residt. Paint- 
ing, for instance, is an art, and the idea includes not only 
the power to paint, but the act of painting ; and not only 
the act, but the laws for performing the act rightly ; and 
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not only all these, but the material consequences of the 
act or the thing painted. So of agriculture, navigation, and 
the rest. Exception might also be taken to Dr Johnson’s 
definition on the ground that it excludes all actions of 
instinct from the genus Art, whereas usage has in more 
languages than one given the name of Art to several of 
those ingenuities in the lower aninmls which popular 
theory at the same time declares to be instinctive. Dante, 
for instance, speaks of boughs shaken by the wind, but 
not so violently as to make the birds forego their Art, — 

“Non pero dal lor esser dritto sparte 
Tanto, che eraugellotti |)er lor ciine 
Lasciasser d’operar ogni lor arir." 

And Fontenelle, speaking the language not of jKHjtry but 
of science : — “ Most animals — as, for instance, bees, spiders, 
and beavers — have a kind of art peculiar to themstilves ; but 
each race of animals has no more than one art, and this one 
has had no first inventor among the race. Man, on the other 
hand, has an infinity of different arts which were not born 
with his race, and of which the glory is Ids own.” Dr John- 
son might reply that those properties of variety and of 
originality or individual invention, which Fontenelle him- 
self alleges in the ingenuities of man but not in those of 
the lower animals, are sufficient to make a generic differ- 
ence, and to establish the impropriety of calling a honey- 
comb or a spider’s web a work of Art. It is not our i»ur- 
pose to trespass on ground so debateable as that of the 
nature of consciousness in the lower animals. Enough 
that when we use the term Art of any action, it is Injcause 
w'e are thinking of properties in the action from which we 
infer, whether justly or not, that the agent voluntarily and 
designedly puts forth skill for known ends and by regular 
and imiform methods. If, then, we were called upon to 
fi-ame a general definition of Art, leaving room for every 
accepted usage of the word, it would run thus : — ExH*ry 
regulated operation or dexterity hy whirh organised, heings 
pursue ends which they kiune beforehand^ Unjether with the 
rules and the result of every such operation or dexterity. 

Here it will be well to consider very briefly the natural 
history of the name which has been given to this very com- 
prehensive conception by the principal branches of civilised 
mankind. Our own word Art the English language has 
taken, as all the Komance languages of modern Europe 
have taken theirs, directly from the Latin. The Latin ars 
proceeds from a root the primitive force of which is open 
to question. One distinguished philologist thinks that this 
syllable AR, in that root from which ars is descended, 
means to plough, and is the same as appears in the Greek 
dp-oev, ttp-orpov, dp-oi»pa, and Latin ar-are, ar-alrum, ar- 
tyum. “ As agriculture was the principal labour in that 
early state of society when we must have 8Uppost5d most of 
our Aryan words to have been formed and applied to their 
definite meanings, we may well understand how a word 
which originally meant this 8i>ecial kind of labour was after- 
wards used to signify labour in general. . . . . . And 
as ploughing was not only one of the earliest kinds oi 
labour, but also one of the most primitive arts, I have no 
doubt that the Latin ars, artis, and our own word art, 
meant originally the art of all arts, first taught by the 
goddess of all wisdom, the art of cultivating the land. 
(Max Muller, Lect. on Science of Language, i. 294.) The 
more common sup^iosition refers the word to a root All, 
of which the primitive signification will have been to 
put or fit two things together, and which is to be found in 
a large family of Greek words, such as dpap-urKc, dp-fuvo^^ 
ap-Opov, ap-iOpo^ dp-Tvw, k.t.X. As a question of historical 
probability, the latter account seems the likelier, inasmuch 
as predatory and nomadic man was certainly in possession 
of many dexterities, as that of fitting a stone arrow-head to 
its shaft,— -or say, that of putting two and two together 


from which, rather than from the later invention of agri- 
culture, the group of human dexterities in general is likely 
to have received its name. 

The Greek rixy^it the name both for arts in the particu- 
lar and art in the abstract, is by its root related both to 
rcK-Ttor and tck-voi*, and thus contains the allied ideas of 
making and begetting. The pj^prium of art in the logic 
of the Stoics to create and beget ” (see alaive) was strictly 
in accordance with this etymology. 

The Teutonic Kumt is formed from kbnnen, and konnen 
is developed from a primitive Ich kann. In kann philology 
recognises a i^reterite form of a hwt verb, of which wo find 
the traces in Kin-d^ a chi id ; and the form Ich kann, thus 
meaning originally “1 begi»t,” contains tlie germ of the two 
several developments,— ki'mnen, “to bo muster,” “to be 
able,” and kmnen, “ to know.” 

Putting by, then, as ttH> doubtful the etymology of ars 
from ploughing, we see that the chief Aryan languages 
have with one consent extended a name for the most 
elementary exercise of a constructive or productive power, 
till that name has covered the wJiole j»rovince of the skilled 
and deliberate 0 }>cratifmH of sentient beings. 

In })rojH)rtion as men left out of sight the idea of creation, 
of constructing or producing, “ artitici(»sum esse ad gignen- 
dum,” which is the primitive half of this extended notion, 
and attended only to the idea of skill, of proceeding by re- 
gular and disciplined methods, “progredi vis,” whieh is 
the superadded half, the whole notion Ait, and the name 
for it, might become subject to a jirocess of thought which, 
if analysed, would be like this What is done by regular 
and disciplined methods is Art ; facts are obscj’ved and 
classified, and a systematic view of the order of the uni- 
verse obtained, by regular and disciplined methods ; the 
observing and classifying of facts, and obtaining a syste- 
matic view of the onler of the univi rse, is therefore Art, 
To a partial extiait this did unconsciously Uke place. 
Science, of which the eMseuco is only in knowledge and 
contemplation, came to 1 h) spoken of os Art, of which 
the essence is all in practice and j»roduction. (’iccro, 
notwithstanding his citation of the Stoical dictum that 
practice and prcsluction were of the essencje of Art, else- 
where divides Art into two kinds one by which things 
are only contemplated in the mind, another by whi»’h some- 
thing is pnxluced and done. (“yuum(|ue urtium aliud 
eiusmodi sit, ut tantiimimMlo rern cernut ; aliud, ut moliatur 
aliciuid et faciat.”— Ara^/. ii. 7.) Of the former kiml hin 
instance is geometry ; of the latter the art of the violin 
player. Now g(;onietry, understanding by gcjornetry an 
a(;(|uisition of the mind, that is, a collected body of observa- 
tions and deductions concerning the pro|HirtieH of space 
and magnitude, is a scitjnee and not an art ; although there 
is an art of the geometer, which is the skill by which he 
solves any given problem in his science, and the ndes of 
that skill, and his exertion in putting it forth. And so 
every science has its instrumental art or prafitical discii>- 
iirie ; and in as far as the word Art is used only of the 
practical discipline or dexterity of the geometer, the 
astronomer, the logician, the grammarian, or other jierson 
whose business it is to collect and classify facts for con- 
templation, in far the usage is just. ’J he same justifi^- 
tion may lie extended to another usage, whereby in I^tiii, 
and scmie of its derivative languages, the name Art came 
to be transferred in a concrete sense to the liody of rules, 
the written code or manual, which lays down the discipline 
and regulates the dexterity ; as ars grammaticu, ars rhe- 
torica, and the rest. But when the word is stretched so 
as to mean the sciences themselves as acquisitions of the 
mind, that meaning is illegitimate. Whether or not Cicero, 
in the passage above quoted, had in his mind the science 
of geometry as a collected body of observations and de- 
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ductiona, it ia certain that the Ciceronian phraae of the 
liberal arte^ the ingenuous artSy both in Latin and its deri- 
vatives or translations in modern speech, has been used 
currently to denote the sciences themselves, and not merely 
the disciplines instrumental to them. The trivium and the 
quadrivium (grammar, logic, and rhetoric — geometry, astro- 
nomy, music, and arithmetic) have been habitually called 
arts, when some of them have been named in that sense in 
which they mean not arts but scieiices, “only contem- 
plating things in the mind.’* In the German language 
j>articulariy the words Art and Science have in general been 
loosely interchanged. The etymolo^ of the word for Art 
secured a long continuance for this ambiguity. Kunst 
was emj>loyed indiscriminately in both the senses of the 
primitive Ich kann^ to signify what I know, or Science, and 
what I can do, or Art. It was not till the end of the 17th 
century that a sejjarate word for Science, the modern 
Wissenscluifty catne into use. On the other hand, the Greek 
word distinct suggestion of the root sig- 

nification to make or get, acted probably as a safeguard 
against this tendency. The distinction between Art 

or })ractice, and cTrto-T^J/xTy, knowledge or Science, is ob- 
served, though not systematically, in Greek philosophy. But 
for our present purpose, that of making clear the true rela- 
tion between the one conception and the other, further 
quotation is rendered superfluous by the discussion the 
subject has received at the hands of the modern writer 
already quoted. Between Art, of which we practise the 
rules, and Science, of which we entertain the doctrines, Mr 
Mill establishes the difference in the simplest shape, by 
pointing out that one grammatical mood is proper for the 
conclusions of Science, and another for those of Art. 
Science enunciates her conclusions in the indicative mood, 
whereas “the imperative is the characteristic of Art, as 
distinguished from Science.” And os Art utters her con- 
clusions in her own form, so she supplies the substance of 
her own major premise. 

“ Every art has one first principle, or general major premise, not 
borrowed from science, that which enunciates the object aimed at, 
and affirms it to be a desirable object. The buildor^s art assumes 
timt it is desirable to have buildings ; architooture (as one of the 
fine arts) that it is desirable to have them beautiful and imposing. 
The hygienic and medical arts assume, the one that the preservation 
of hoaltli, the other that the cure of disease, are fitting and desirable 
ends. Tlioso are not propositions of science. Propositions of science 
assort a matter of fact — an existence, a co-oxistenoo, a succession, 
or a resemblance. The propositions now spoken of do not assert 
that anything is, hut enjoin or recommend that something should 
be. They arc a class by themselves. A pro]K)8ition of which the 

S ^redicate is exjiressed by the words ought or should he is geiierically 
liffereut from one which ia expressed by is or will 6c.” 

And the logical relation of Art and Science, in other words, 
the manner of framing the intermediate member between 
the general major premise of Art and its imperative conclu- 
sion, is thus defined : — 

“The Art [in any given case] proposes to itself an end to be 
atUined, defines the end, and hands it over to the Science. The 
Science receives it, considers it as a phenomenon or effect to bo 
studied, and having investigated its causes and conditions, sends 
it l>ack to Art with a theorcm of the causes and combinations 
by which it could be produced. Art then examines these 
combinations of circumstances, and according as any of them 
are or are not in human |>ower, pronounces the end attainable 
or not. The only one of the premises, therefore, which Art 
supplies, is the origitial major premise, which asserts that the 
attainment of the gi ven end is desirable. Science, then, lends to Art 
the proposition (obtained by a series of inductions or d^uctlona) 
that the performance of certain actions will attain the end. From 
these premises Art concludes that the |)erformance of these actions 
is desirable, and finding it also practicable, converta the theorem 

into a rule or precept The grounds, then, of every rule of 

Art are to be found in tlie theorems of Science. An A^ or a body 
of Art, consists of the rules, together with as much of the ipe<mlative 
propositions as comprises the justification of ^ese imi ^1^ 
complete Art of any matter includes a selection of such a fOVtta 


from the Science ae is neoeasary to show on what conditions the 
effects, which the Art aims at producing, depend. And Art in 
general consists of the truths of Science arranged in the most 
convenient order for practice, instead of the order which is most 
convenient for thought. Science groups and arranges its truths so 
as to enable us to ti^e in at one view as much as possible of the 
general order of the universe. Art, though it must assume the 
same general laws, follows them only into such of their detailed 
consequences as have led to the formation of rules of conduct, and 
brings together from parts of the field of Science most remote from 
one another, the truths relating to the production of the different 
and heterogeneous causes necessary to each effect which the exigencies 
of practical life require to bo produced.” — (Mill’s LogiCy vol. iL pp. 
642 - 549 .) 

The whole discussion may be summed up thus. Science 
consists in knowing, Art consists in doing. What I must 
do in order to know, is Art subordinate to or concerned in 
Science. What I must know in order to do, is Science 
subordinate to or concerned in Art. 

Art, then. Is defined by two broad distinctions : first, its 
popular distinction from Nature; and next, its practical and 
scientific distinction from Science. Both of these distinc- 
tions are observed in the terms of our definition given above. 
Within the proper limits of this definition, the conception 
of Art, and the use of the word for it, have undergone 
sundry variations. These variations correspond to certain 
vicissitudes or developments in the order of historical facts 
and in society. It remains very briefly to consider the chief 
of these. The requirements of society, stimulating the in- 
genuity of its individual members, have led to the invention 
of arts and groups of arts, constantly progressing, with the 
progress of civilisation, in number, in complexity, and in 
resource. The religious imagination of early societies, who 
find themselves in possession of such an art or group of 
arts, forgets the history of the invention, and assigns it to 
the inspiration or special grace of some god or hero. So 
the Greeks assigned the arts of agriculture to Triptolemus, 
those of spinning and navigation to Athene, and of music to 
Apollo, At one stage of civilisation one art or group of 
arts is held in higher esteem, another at another. In 
societies, like most of those of the ancient world, where 
slaves were employed in domestic service, and upon the 
handicrafts supplying the immediate utilities of life — food, 
shelter, and clothing — these constituted a group of servile 
arts. The arts of husbandry or agriculture, on the other 
hand, have alternately been regarded as servile and as 
honourable according as their exercise has been in the 
hands of a subject class, as under feudal institutions, or, 
as under the Roman republic, of free cultivators. Under 
feudal institutions, or in a society in a state of permanent 
war, the allied arts of war and of government have been 
held the only honourable class. In commercial states, 
like the republics of Italy, the arts of gain, or of pro- 
duction (other than agricultural) and distribution, have 
made goc^ their title to equal estimation and greater power 
beside the art of captains. But among peaceful arts, in- 
dustries, or trades, some have always been held to be of 
higher and others of lower rank ; the higher rank being 
assigned to those that required larger operations, higher 
training, or more thoughtful conduct, and yielded ampler 
returns — the lower rank to those which called for simple 
manual exercise, especially if such exercise was of a dis- 
agreeable or degrading kind. In the cities of Italy, where 
both commerce and manufactures were for the first time 
organised on a considerable scale, the name arte, Art, was 
retained to designate the guilds or corporations by which 
the several industries were exercised ; and, according to the 
nature of the industry, the art was claa^ as higher or 
lower {maggiore and minore). 

The arts of which we have hitherto spoken have arisen < 
from positive requirements, and supply what are strictly 
utilities, in societies, not excluding the art of war, at least 
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But war c<mtinued to be an honourable pursuit, because it 
was a purauit associated with birth, power, and wealth, as 
well as with the virtue of courage, in cases where it had no 
longer the plea of utility, but was purely aggressive or 
predato^; and the arts of the chase have stood in this 
r espect i n an analogous position to those of war. 

ihere are other arts which have not had their origin in 
positive practical needs, but have been practised from the 
first for pleasure or amusement. The most primitive 
human beings of whom we have any knowledge, the cave- 
dwellers of the palaeolithic period, had not only the useful 
art of chipping stones into spear-heads, knife-heads, and 
arrow-hea^ and making shafts or handles of these imple- 
ments out of bone ; they had also the ornamental art of 
scratching upon the bone handle the outlines of the animals 
they saw — mammoth, rhinoceros, or reindeer — or of carving 
such a handle into a rude resemblance of one of these 
animals. Here we have a skill exercised, in the first cose, 
for pure fancy or pleasure, and in the second, for adding 
an element of fancy or pleasure to an element of utility. 
Here, therefore, is the germ of all those arts which pro- 
duce imitations of natural objects for purposes of entertain- 
ment or delight, as painting, sculpture, and their subordb 
nates ; and of all those which fashion useful objects in 
one way rather than another because the one way gives 
pleasure and the other does not, as architecture and the 
subordinate decorative arts of furniture, pottery, and the 
rest. Arts that work in a kindred way with different 
materials are those of dancing and music. Dancing works 
with the physical movements of human beings. Music 
works with sound. Between that imitative and plastic 
subdivision, and the subdivision of these which only pro- 
duce motion or sound and pass aw'ay, there is tho inter- 
mediate subdivision of eloquence and the drama, which 
deal with the expression of human feeling in spoken words 
and acted gestures. There is also the comijrehensive art of 
poetry, w^hich works with the material of written words, 
and can ideally represent the effects proper to any or all 
-of the other arts. All of these arts have, as a matter of 
history, been at one time or another intimately associated 
with religion. Painting, sculpture, architecture, drawing, 
music, poetry, have all been at one time or another prin- 
cipally devoted to the honour of supernatural beings 
imagined to have power over mankind for good and evil. 
But this use, tliough a part of their history, is not insejia- 
jrable from their nature. What is insei»arable fiom them, 
and essential to the nature of this group of arts, is twofold. 
First, of their effect upon those to whom they are addressed : 
there are certain highly complex properties and relations of 
rhythm, proportion, and harmony, uj^on which the pleasur- 
ablenesS of these arts depends, and which each of them, if 
its ap|^)eal to the perceptions and the imagination is to be 
^successful, is bound to observe. Secondly, of the mode in 
w'hich they are practised : these complex effects can only 
be produced by the exercise of an equally complex set of 
faculties in the artist ; it is therefore of the essence of this 
group of arts, that they cannot l>e practised by habit, rote, 
or calculation ; habit, rote, and calculation may help the 
artist a certain way, but in the essential parts of his art 
ho passes beyond the reach of rules, and acts by what is 
called inspiration, that is, by the spontaneous and unrea- 
soned working together of infinitely complex and highly 
-developed sensibilities and dexterities in his constitution. 

We shall not concern ourselves wdth the many definitions 
that have been framed by thinkers seeking to classify these 
arts either according to simple observation and comparison, 
or according to the principles each of his chosen meta- 
ph 3 r 8 ical system. (For an account of these matters, see 
iuticles .£8THXTIC3 and Fine Arts.) Enough that to- 
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gether with the useful arts, there exists this great group 
of arts of which the end is not use, but pleasure, or plea- 
sure before use, or at least pleasure and use conjointly. 
In modern language, there has grown up a usage which 
has not only put these and their congeners into a class 
by tliemselves, but sometimes appropriates to them alone 
the use of tho generic word Art, as if tliey and they only 
w^ere the arts, Kar ox>/v. First as the liberal or polite arts, 
and then as the fine arts, the languages of modern £uro|>o 
have separated from the class of arts which exist only 
for use the class which exist only or chiefly for pleasure. 
They have gone furtlier, and have reduced the number 
which the class- word is rmuint to include. When Art is 
now currently spoken of in this sense, not even music or 
poetry is frequently denoted, but only architecture, 8cul|>- 
ture, and painting by themselves, or with their subordinate 
and deconitive branches. And in correspondence with this 
usage, another usage has removed from tho class of ariB, 
and put into a contrasted class of untnufarfurtBy a large 
number of industries and their products, to which the 
generic term Art, according to our definition, pr()|wly 
ajiplies. That definition covers the mechanical arts, which 
can be efficiently exercised by mere habit, rote, or calcula- 
tion, just as well as the fine arts, which have to be exercised 
by a higher order of ])owers. But the word Art, becoming 
appropriated t(» the fine arts, has been treated as if it neces- 
sarily carried along w ith it, and as if works to be called 
works of art must necessarily possess, the attributes of 
individual skill and invention ex]»ressing themselves in 
ever new combinations of pleasurable coutrivance. The 
progress of W'hat an ohier nomenclature called the mechani- 
cal arts — the conseciuence of inventions for making pro- 
duction easier and more ra})id by the application of physical 
agencies and the economising of liuninn labour — has led to 
the multiplication of products all alike, all ecpially bearing 
the stamp of habit, rote, and calculation, and all eijually 
destitute of those properties of individual contrivance and 
pleasurableness. And so works of Manufacture, or the 
products of machinery, which bear only very dully and 
remotely the mark of tlieir original source in the Lund and 
brain of man, have come to be contrasted with works of 
Art which bettr such marks vividly and directly. For a 
century the mechanical kingdom, or reign of j»ure Manu- 
facture, had spread apa(^o in Europe, engrossing an over 
larger field of human jinsl action. C)f late years there is a 
sign of a reaction in favour of an extension of the kingdom 

Art, or at least of endeavours to bring reconciliation 
and alliance between the two. (s. c.) 

ABT A NO BART, a tenn used in Sijottish Law to denote 
the aiding or abetting in the perpetration of a crime, — the 
l:>eing an accessory before or at the per[>etratioii of the crime. 
There is no such offence recognised in Scotland as that of 
being an accessory after the fact. 

AUTA (Narda, i.e., cV or Zarta, t.^., "A/yro, 

the ancient Ambracia), a town of Albania, in the eyalet of 
Joannina, deriving its present designation from a corruption 
of the name of the river Arachthus on which it stands. It 
is a place of some six or seven thousand inhabitants, who 
are mostly Greek. There are a few remains of its old 
cyclopic walls ; and the town contains a castle, built on the 
lofty site of the ancient citadel by Nicephorus (1357) ; a 
j>alace belonging to the Greek Metropolitan ; and a number 
of mosques, synagogues, and churches, the most remarkable 
being the church of thoVirginof Consolation, founded (1071) 
by Michael Ducas. The streets of the town were widened 
aud improved in 1 869. Manufacture of woollens, cottons, 
Russian leather, and embroidery is carried on, and there is 
trade in cattle, wine, tobacco, hemp, hides, and grain. 
Much of the neighbouring plain is very fertile, and the 
town is surrounded with gardens and orchards, in which 
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the orangei lemon, and citron come to great perfection. In 
1083 Arta was taken by Bohemund of Tarentum ; in 1449 
it fell into the hands of the Turks, and in 1688 it was cap- 
tured by the Venetians. In 1797 it was held by the French, 
but in the following year, 1798, Ali Pasha of Joannina 
made himself master of it. During the Greek struggle for 
inde])endence it sufiered severely, and was the scene of 
several conflicts, in which the ultimate success was with the 
Turks. An insurrection in 1854 was at once repressed. 

AHTA (Aracht/im), a river of Albania, which rises partly 
in Mount Lakmon, and partly in the heights between 
Lingon and Mitzekeli, flows south for upwards of forty 
miles along the eastern side of the Kilberini Mountains, 
and falls into the Gulf of Arta. 

AHTA, Gulf of, the Sinus Amhracius of the ancients, 
is a large and beautiful inlet of the Ionian sea, twenty-five 
miles long and ten broad, the northern shores of which 
belong to Turkey, and the southern and eastern to Greece. 
Its only important affluent, besides the Arta, is the Luro 
(CIvaradnt) also from the north. It abounds witli mullets, 
soles, and eels. Around its shores are numerous ruins of 
ancient cities, as well as several flourishing modern towns, 
of which may be mentioned Actiuni at the entrance, 
Nicopolis^ l^revisa, Arta, Argos^ Limna;a, Karavasaras, OlpoB^ 
and Vonitza. 

AllTAXKUXES, a royal Persian name, borne first by 
several of tlie kings of the Achaemenian dynasty of the 
Persian empire, and found also in the later Sossanian dynasty. 
The original and native form of the name, as ascertained 
from the (luneiform inscriptions of ancient Persia, is 
Artakhsliatm (see Ilawlinson, Jour, Adat. Soc. xi. p. 35). 
The Hebrew transcrii)t, occurring with slight differences of 
spelling in diflerent })assages of the Old Testament, is 
Artakhshasta. — the Assyrian, Sartakhshatra — the Scythic, 
/rta^8a«5a, “-'all closely answering to the original. The 
Greek from which the English form is taken, 

is less correct, and is mislciuling through the assimilation 
of the latter part of the name to the other royal name 
Xerxes, with which the word before us hets etymologically 
no connection. In later times the name assumes the 
slightly modified forms of Artachshetr (Do Sacy, Antiquites 
de la Perse, p. 100), and Ardeshir (^Apra^apr/s and ^Apra^yp, 
in Agathias). In regard to the etymology and meaning of 
the name there is a general consensus of opinion among 
modern scholars. Herodotus (vi. 98) was misled by the 
Greek transcriiition, when, having rendered Xerxes, Warrior 
(aprf'Coi\ he rendered Artaxerxes, Great Warrior (peyas 
dpyio^). The elements of the name are arta, an intensive 
particle or adjective, connected with the Zend areta, high 
or honoured (in Skr. rtta) ; and hhi^hatra, kingdom or 
dominion, which occurs both in Zend and Sanscrit (Raw^- 
linson, Jour, Asiat, Soc,, xi. 35 ; Lassen, Ueher die Keil- 
imekrifien^ }). IGl ; Oppert, Les inscriptions des Achevie- 
nides, p. 299 ; Spiegel, Die altpersisc}ie7i Keilinschriftm, 
p. 185). Lassen translates the name. Exalted in dominion. 

It is known that throne-names, or names appropriated to 
royalty, were in use among the Persians as among other 
Eastern nations (cf, Heeren, Ideen, i. pp. 138, 401 ; 
Baehr’s Giesias, p. 195). Thus the great Cyrus is said to 
have been called Agradatus before his accession to the 
throne. The second and third Darius had both also private 
names, the one Ochus, and the other Codomannus. To the 
class of royal names belongs the name Artaxerxes. To 
this use its significance is alone suitable, and in the 
earliest times, at least, it is not found appropriated by any 
save either the possessors of, or the pretenders to, royalty. 
In regard to the most of those about to be mentioned, we 
have express testimony that they took this name only 
when they ascended the throne. 

It will be convenient first to mention the Achsemenian 
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kings thus designated in the Greek historians and the old 
Persian inscriptions, and then consider the questions 
connected with the identification of these with the kings 
of this name occurring in Scripture. 

1. Artaxerxes, surnamed MaKpdx^tp, or Longimanus (by 
Persian authors, Diraz-dest), the long-handed, so called, says 
Plutarch ( Vita Artaoc., i.), because his right hand was longer 
than his left, or perhaps (see Malcolm, Hist, of Persia, i. p. 
66) the long-armed (cf, inward Longshanks), was the son 
of the famous Xerxes, the invader of Greece, and succeeded 
his father in 465 b.c. According to Josephus (Ant Jud,, xi. 
6, 1), he was originally called Cyrus. His reign was marked 
by the revolt of Egypt under Inarus, in which the Athenians 
were abettors of the Egyptians, and which was quelled by 
the Persian general Megabyzus, in 455 b.c. ; and by the 
ratification of the peace cf Callias with Athens in 449 b.c. 
Of the architectural and inscribed remains of the ancient 
Persian empire very little is recognisable as due to this 
king. He is recorded in an inscription by his grandson,, 
the next Artaxerxes, as the repairer (f) of the palace at 
Susa (Loftus, Chaldma and Susiana, p. 372 ; Norris, 
Jour, Asiat, Soc,, xv. pp. 157-162). There is extant a frag- 
mentary inscription in old Persian, with an Assyrian 
translation, which seems to have proceeded from him;, 
and a legend upon a vase at Venice, of Egyptian origin, 
which reads “Artaxerxes the great king,” may with 
considerable assurance be also referred to this monarch 
(Oppert, op. cit, pp. 288-290). Artaxerxes died in 425 
B.c. after a reign of forty years. 

2. The next sovereign that falls to be noticed here was 
the grandson of the preceding, and the son of the inter- 
mediate monarch, Darius Nothus. His original and private 
name was Arsaces, and he assumed that of Artaxerxes on 
ascending the throne (Ctesias, Exc, Pers, § 57 ; Plutarch, 
Vita ArUtx,, c. 2). The date of his accession is 405 b.c. 
It is this Artaxerxes, commonly surnamed Mnemon, from 
the retentiveness of his memory, wliose reign was distin- 
guished by the attempt of his brother, the younger Cyrus, 
to gain possession of the crown, and by the victory of 
Cunaxa 401 b.c., the death of Cyrus, and the retreat 
of the ten thousand Greeks, immortalised by Xenophon. 
Other prominent events of this reign were the peace' 
of Ant^cidas in 399 b.c., and the Cyprian revolt, with 
the defeat of Evagoras its leader, about 380 B.c. Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon died in 359 b.c., after a reign of forty- 
six years. The Greek sources for this reign are com- 
paratively abundant. Besides Xenophon, Ctesias, Diodorus, 
and others, Plutarch has furnished a special life of this 
monarch. The only native memorial of his reign is the 
inscription already referred to, found at Susa on the bases 
of pillars belonging to the royal residence there, which runs . 
thus: — “Says Artaxerxes, the great King, the King of 
Kings, the King of the countries, the King of this earth, 
the son of King Darius; Darius was the son of King 
Artaxerxes, Artaxerxes was the son of Xerxes, Xerxes was 
the son of King Darius, Darius was the son of Hystaspes, 
the Achaemenian. Darius, my ancestor, built this temple 
(or edifice), and afterwards it was repaired (?) by Artaxerxes, 
my grandfather. By the help of Ahurama^a I placed 
Anahita and ^lithra in this temple. May Ahuramazda^ 
Anahita, and Mithra protect me.” (See Norris in Loftus, 
op, cit, p. 372 ; Jour. Asiat, Soc., xv. p. 159 ; Spiegel, op. 
cit. p. 65.) The inscription, compared with earlier texts, 
shows a certain negligence of style, and is interesting for 
the prominence, unparalleled in previous records, given to 
the worship of the subordinate deities Anahita, or Tanaitis, 
and Mithra. 

3. This sovereign was succeeded by his son Ochus, who, 
on securing the crown, took the same royal name, and ii. 
usually known as Artaxerxes Ochus. The commencement. 
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of his reign was marked bj numerooB formidable revolts 
throughout the western provinces of the empire, which, 
however, were vigorously repressed, and after ^e reeubju- 
gation of the revolted countries, the power of the empire 
was advanced to an extent and to an ap[^tarent stability 
unequalled since the time of the great Darius. This 
Artaxerxes })erished by poison in 338 b.c. He is known 
as the builder of one of the palatial structures which stood 
on the platform of Persepolis; and an inscription proceeding 
from him (wrongly ascribed to the previous Artaxerxes by 
Benfey, Die perdschen KeilinschAften^ p. 67) has been 
found there, marked, like that already spoken of, and to a 
greater degree, by defects of style, and presenting his 
genealogy in entire accordance with the preceding. (See 
Rawlinson, op, cit, x. p. 341 ; Oppert, op. cit. p. 297 ; 
Spiegel, op. cit p. 67.) 

4. We find yet another instance in the classical writers 
of the use of Artaxerxes as a royal name during the 
Acheemenian period. After Darius Codomannus, the suc- 
cessor of Artaxerxes Ochus, had been finally and decisively 
defeated by Alexander at Arbela, he was, while fleeing 
before the conqueror, traitorously slain by Bessus, the 
satrap of Bactria, who thereupon, we are told, “ assumed 
the upright tiara and the royal robe, and the name Arta- 
xerxes instead of Bessus, proclaiming himself king of 
Asia’’ (Arrian, Exp. Alex.y iii. 25, 3, cf. Curtius, vi. 6, 13). 

Such are the Achsemenian kings known to the classical 
writers by the name Artaxerxes. But the name also occurs 
in the Scriptural books of Ezra and Nehemiah, as w’ell as in 
some of the Apocryphal books, and in Josephus ; and it 
remains to be considered whether the persons there referred 
to are to be identified with any of the kings now mentioned, 
and if so, with whom? In the book of Nehemiah, Arta 
xerxes, king of Persia, appears as the monarch to whom 
Nehemiah acted as cup-bearer (i. 2), from whom he received 
a commission, in the twentieth year of the king, to rebuild 
the wall and other ruined edifices in Jerusalem (ii. 1), and 
whose thirty-second year is also mentioned (v. 14, xiii. 6). 
In attempting to identify this Artaxerxes with one of those 
above named, our choice is at once limited by the length 
of his reign to those sumamed Longimanus and Mneinon. 
A sufficient proof that it is the former of these who is 
meant, is found in the genealogy of Eliashib, the high 
priest when Nehemiah came to Jerusalem (Neh. iii. 1, 
andxii. 10). For Eliashib was the grandson of Jeshua, 
and Jeshua was high prie.st when Zerubbabel led the first 
company of returned exiles to J udah, in the days of Cyrus 
(Ezra ii. 2, iii. 2). Now, the reign of Cyrus dates from 536 
B.C. ; and from this to the twentieth year of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, or 445 b.c., is a period of ninety-one years, 
leaving room for precisely three generations. The opinion, 
which is the common one, that the Artaxerxes of Nehemiah 
is Artaxerxes Longimanus, is thus fully warranted (though 
some, as De Saulcy, Sept evklee de Vhutoire judaique, 

28, identify him with Artaxerxes Mneraon), and thw 
enables us to proceed with confidence when inquiring into 
the reference of the name as it occurs in the book of Ezra. 
Ezra was contemporary with Nehemiah (Neh. viii. 1), and 
mention is made in his book of on Artaxerxes who was his 
own contemporary (Ezra vii. 1, 7, 11 ; viii. 1), in whose 
seventh year a decree was issued, giving authority to Ezra 
to levy w'hatever supplies were needful for the serviw of 
the temple at Jerusalem. This, therefore, must have been 
also Artaxerxes Longimanus, and the referred to is 
458 B.C. Hence, also, when it is said (Ezra vi. 14) that 
** the elders of the Jews builded, and they prospers, . . . 
according to the commandment of Cyri^ and D^us, and 
Artaxerxes king of Persia,” it may without difficidty ^ 
OBdentood that the same monarch is here the 

writer singling out the three kings who, of all the renaan 
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monarchs, distinguished themselves by the favour shown 
to the Jews. 

The name occurs again in an earlier part of the same book, 
chapter iv. In verse 5 of that chapter mention is made 
of efforts of the enemies of the Jews to hinder the rebuild- 
ing of the temple, put forth “ all the days of Cyrus, king 
of Persia, even until the reign of Darius, king of Persia.” 
Then in the two succeeding verses Ahasuorus and Arta- 
xerxes are specified as kings in whose reigns representations 
adverse to the Jews were made at the court of Persia ; and 
after the detailed accounts of the second of these repre- 
sentations, and its succ 'ss with Artaxerxes, it is said (ver. 
24 ), “ Then ceased the work of the house of Cod which 
is at Jerusalem. So it ceased unto the second year of 
Darius, king of Persia.” The narrative has all the appear- 
ance of consecutive history, and the natural interpretation 
obviously is that the two kings, Aliosuerus and Artaxerxes, 
intervened between Cyrus and Darius. It is true, mention 
is made in the memorial presented to king Artaxerxes of 
the building of the city and the walls, rather than of the 
temple, the rebuilding of which was at the time the great 
enterprise of the returned exiles ; but this may be easily 
accounted for, from the interest of the writers to make out 
the strongest jK)88ible cjise at the Persian court. Besides, 
it is impossible to believe that the city and its w alls remained 
utterly desolate as the C'hahleans had hdt them while the 
temple was being rebuilt. There is, indeed, express testi- 
mony to the contrary. Notice is taken of the “ceiled houses “ 
of Jerusalem at this period (liaggai i. 4). Mention isalH(» 
made of a “ wall ” of defence for its inluibitants (Ezra ix. 
9), and of Josephus {Ant. Jud.^ xi. 4,4) reconls the “ strong 
walls about the city ” while the temple was still unfinished. 
It has indeed been argued, and that ipiito reasonably, that 
the wall mentioned in Nehemiah i. 3, which w'as reported 
to Nehemiah as “ broken dowm,” is that to which reference 
is made in the passages ju.st cited from Ezra and Josephus, 
built by the first colony of returned Jews, and not that 
destroyed by the Chaldeans nearly a century and a half 
before (see Kitto’s CycUqnvdiay article “Ahasuorus”). 
There seems, therefore, to be nothing in the narrative to 
hinder the two kings to whom it relates, and whom it places 
between Cyrus and Darius, from b»jing identified with the 
twokingswhodidactuallyintervenebetw’een these monarchs, 
viz., Cambyses and the pseudo-Sinerdis ; and this is the 
view which is taken of the matter by the great majoritj' of 
interpreters. Thedifference in the names, liowever, [»resents 
a difficulty w'hich to not a few has aj)peared insuj)erablc, 
and from wdiicli esca|>0^ias been sought in various ways. 
Some, as Scaliger, Hottinger, Mill, l>elicv ing that Ahasuorus 
and Artaxerxes in Ezra iv. 6, 7, mean Xerxes and Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, su pilose also that Darius in chapters iv. 24, vi. 1, 
Ac., means the successor of the latter, viz., Darius Nothus. 
But the identification of the Darius with the well-known 
Darius Hystaspes is sustained by so overwhelming evidence 
(see Daeius), that this opinion may be at once and without 
hesitation rejected. Others, as Howes (sec PLctarinl Jiihle 
on Ezra iv.), Biley {Jemr. Sac. Literature^ July 1866), and 
many German8,~>a8 Kloincrt, Bchultz, HongstenUrg, Au- 
berlen, Vaihinger, Bertheau, Keil, Ac., — Ixilievo that the 
jmragraph, Ezra iv. 6-23, forms an inter] »olation or ejnsode, 
in w'hich the chronicler has summed up theatteni]>ts of the 
adversaries of Judah to hinder the building of the temple, 
as well as what they did for the obstructing of the building 
of the city under Xerxes and Artaxerxes, in order to bring 
together in a compendious way all their machinations against 
the Jews (see Keil, ad loc.) It is impossible, however, to 
reconcile this view satisfactorily with the language ^ 
narrative, especially of vcr. 24, the plain meaning of which 
is that the interruption in the work of the house of God 
1 caused hj the decree of the king named Artaxewes con 
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tinued until, and hence was previous to, the second year 
of king Darius. Some German exjiositors, indeed, as 
Herzfeld {Gesch. d, Volkes hr,, i. 303), Merx, Schrader, 
4 kc., admit the irreconcilability, and, believing that the two 
kings in question were Xerxes and his son, maintain that 
the compiler of the book of Ezra was guilty of a mistake 
in referring the documents cited to the period preceding, 
instead of to the ])oriod subsequent to, the reign of Darius. 
But, apart from all questions about inspiration, this must 
be condemned as an illegitimate j)rocedure. Our only 
original witness to the events connected with the return of 
the Jewish exiles is the book of Ezra, and it is not permis- 
sible to alter its testimony, or to set it aside as erroneous, 
because it }»resent8 some ap])caranccs of discrepancy with 
what is otherwise ascertained. It is to bo added that the 
Apocryphal 1st Ksdros, in the version which it gives of the 
same events, refers them and the king Artaxerxes to the 
period intervening between Cyrus and Darius (Esdras ii. 
IG 30, V. 72, 73), and that Josephus also in so far agrees 
that he assigns the events to the same period, though 
making no itiention of Artaxerxes, and naming Cambyses 
as the king by whom the work at Jerusalem was hindered 
{Ant. JuiL, xi. 2). 

Retaining, therefore, the more common view, and iden- 
tifying the Ahiisuerua and Artaxerxes of Ezra iv. with Cani- 
byses and the jisoudo-Smerdis, it remains to bo considered 
if the difference in the names i)resents any insuperable, 
or even any serious, objection. Confining the discussion 
to the subject of the i)rcsent article (for the other iiarno 
see Ahasuerus), it has been already abundantly evinced 
that Artaxerxes is a regal name, and was assumed by all 
who are certainly knowui to have borne it, in addition to 
their private and personal designation, on tlieir accession 
to the regal j)ower. There is no ditliculty in supposing 
that theMagian (aoinatos, when, in the absence of Cambyses 
on his Egyptian expedition, he personated Bardiya or 
Smerdis, the younger son of Cyrus, and usurped the throne, 
assumed also, like the later usurper Bessus, this as his 
official name, under which, of course, the public decrees of 
his administration would be couched, and which would 
naturally be most current among those who, like the Jews, 
belonged to the foreign subjects of the Persian monarchy {rf, 
Tyrwhitt, Esther ami Ahasuerus, p. 333). Nor are we desti- 
tute of express though somewhat obscure testimony to the 
fact. Two other names are found applied in the classical 
writers to the pseudt>-Smerdi8. He is called Tanyoxares by 
Xenophon {Cyrop., viii. 7) and by Ctesias (Pers., 8-13), and 
Oropastes by Justin (i. 9). The latter, as Ewald {Gesch. 
Israels, iv. p. 118) suggests, may well be supposed to be a 
corruption derived from Ortosastes, which is an exact repro- 
duction of the Hebrew form of the name Artaxerxes (c/1 
the rendering *Ap6axrair$a in the LXX., Ezra iv. 7, <kc.) In 
regard to this identification two additional and final remarks 
are to l)e made. On the one hand, it is unreasonable to 
allege, os Keil and others do, by way of objection, that the 
reign of the pseudo-Stnerdis wastoo short (only seven months) 
to allow of representations being made to his court, and an 
answer returned in reference to affairs at Jerusalem. It 
is to be taken into account that the enemies of the Jews 
had begun their machinations in the time of his predecessor, 
and their agents were doubtless present in the Persian capital 
when the new king ascended the throne, ready to avail 
themselves of the now opportunity. On the other han<j, 
all that is known of the iiolicy of the usurper is in excellent 
harmony with the }mrt ascribed to him by the sacred writer. 
Belonging to the Magian tribe, and ruling, probably, in the 
interest of Median as opposed to Persian supremacy, he 
naturally set himself to subvert the policy of Cyrus ; and 
we have express and indisputable testimony, in the elal^rate 
inscription at Behistun engraved by the authority of his 
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I successor Darius, that his procedure, especially in regard 
to religious interests, was of the nature of a revolution, which 
I the son of Hystaspes glories in having arrested and reversed 
(c/. Kawlinson’s Anc, Monarchies^ iv, p. 397). 

In the Sassanian dynasty there are three royal personages 
bearing the name now in question : — (1.) The founder of the 
dynasty is called Artaxerxes, or Ardeshir, sumamed Babegan, 
from the name of his father Babek. He was probably tribu- 
tary king of Persia under the Parthian rule, and he revolted 
against Artabanus, king of Parthia, about 220 a.d. Arta- 
banus was defeated and slain in a great battle in the plain 
of Hormuz, and Artaxerxes succeeded in establishing the 
ascendency of Persia, and his own position as independent 
sovereign in 226 a.d. (see Malcolm, op. cit. i. p. 89 ; Raw- 
linson, Sixth Oriental Monarchy, p. 3G5, /.) (2.) Another 

Artaxerxes, belonging to the dynasty of the Sassanides, 
reigned for four years, 381-385 a.d. ; and (3.) immediately 
before the Mahometan conquest, an infant prince was raised 
to the throne by the same name, and nominally occupied 
it for five months, 629 a.d. For further details regarding 
these monarchs see Persia. (w. tu.) 

ARTKDI, Pktkr, an eminent naturalist, was born in the 
province of Angormanio, in Sweden, on the 2 2d February 
1705. His parents were poor, but found means to give 
him a liberal education, and with this view sent him to the 
college of Hernosand. Intending to become a clergyman, 
he w’ent, in 1724, to study theology at Upsal ; but he turned 
his attention to medicine from the strong bent of his mind 
for the study of natural history, in which science he made 
rapid progress, and soon rose to considerable eminence, 
particularly in the department of ichthyology, the classifi- 
cation of which he remodelled upon philoso])hical principles. 
This arrangement afterwards became j^opular over Europe. 
Ill 1728 his celebrated countryman Linnaeus arrived in 
Upsal, and a lasting friendship was formed between the 
two. In 1732 both left Upsal, Artecli for England, and 
Linnaeus for Lajiland ; but before parting, they reciprocally 
bequeathed to eaeh other their manuscripts and books in the 
event of death. In 1735, however, they met again at Ley- 
den, where Artedi was introduced to Seba, and was employed 
in preparing for the press the third volume of that eminent 
naturalisPs Thesaurus, wdiich chiefly related to fishes. He 
intended, os soon as that work was finished, to return to 
his native country, and jiublish the results of his own 
labours ; but as he was returning home from Seba^s house 
on the evening of the 27th September 1735, the night being 
dark, he fell into the canal and was drowned. According 
to agreement, his manuscripts came into the hands of 
Linnaeus, and his Bibliotheca Ichthyologica and Philosophia 
Ichthyologica, together with a life of the author, were 
published at Leyden in the year 1738. 

ARTEMIDORUS, a native of Ephesus, flourished during 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius. He called himself The 
Daldian, from Daldia, or Daldis, a small town in Lydia, 
the birth-place of his mother, in order to distinguish himself 
from Artemidorus, the geographer, who was likewise a 
native of Ephesus. The work by which he is known, 
^OvetpoK/otTiKo, the Interpretation of Dreams, is said to have 
been written by command of Apollo Mystes, who bad granted 
to the author the power of divination. The treatise, which 
contains some valuable notices on ancient customs and 
modes of thought, is divided into five books : the first and 
second, addressed to Cassius Maximus, treat generally of 
divination by dreams ; the third and fourth, addressed to 
bis son, discuss some minor parts of the theory ; and the 
fifth consists of a collection of prophetic dreams which 
had been realised. Artemidorus b^ts of the trouble 
expended on this work; he read all the authors on the 
subject, travelled widely, and corresponded or conversed 
with all who had made dreams their study. He is also 
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said to have written on Auguries and Chiromancy, but these 
treatises are not extant. The best editions of his work are 
those of Reiff, with notes, 2 vols. Leip. 1805, and of Hercher, 
Leip. 1864. There are several English translations of it. 

ARTEMIS [Diana], in Grttk Mytliology^ twin sister of 
Apollo, but born a day before him, as it was said at Athens 
for the sake of explaining the fact of the 6th of each month 
being sacred to her, while the 7th avos his day. It might 
seem, too, that their mother, Leto, had borne them in tw'o 
different places, since the birth-place of Apollo was Delos 
while that of his sister is called Ortygia. But the word 
Ortygia, meaning strictly, a “ haunt of swallows,'* applies 
still to Delos, and may well have been a synonym for that 
island. In tliis, its original sense, it does not apply either 
to the island of Ortygia at Syracuse, or to the sjHjt so named 
near Ephesus, w’hich were the two principal comj>etitor8 
for the honour of having been the birth-j>lace of the goddess. 
Besides, she slew Orion in Ortygia, and that incident is 
connected w ith the mythology of Delos. Consistently with 
her relation to A})ollo, she W’aa conceived as sharing his 
aspect and attributes, her occupations and even her beauty 
tending rather to what would bo ajipropriate for mules. 
Both were endowed w'ith perpetual youth, and this, if it 
did not originally help to suggest the idea of their being 
twins, is consistent with a universal feeling as regards Unit 
relationship. Like him she is armed with bow' and arrows, 
w'hich, jointly W'ith him, she used against ofieiiding mortals 
os in the case of the Niobides, or of Jjaodamia, and the wife 
of Eiition {Iliads vi. 205, 428), she slaying women — he, men. 
At other times, with no sign of anger, lier arrows brought 
soft death, such as Penelojie desired (Chhjm’y^ xviii.201, xx. 
62, 80). But, unlike Apollo’s, the bow^ in her hands w'us 
chiefly employed, as a borrowed weapon might be, for tlio 
amusement of the chase. And her? a broad line must bo 
drawn between two sides of her character. On tlie one 
hand she is a sister of Apollo, and shares several of his 
function.s, even taking jiart on occasion in his favourite 
music and dance. But in this rcspi ct her actions seem 
sometimes forced, as if grafted upon her in comparatively 
later times, as indeed seems also her name = d/m/xijs*, 
“ spotless,” as applied to a virgin. On the other hand slio 
had what apjiears to be a more primitive name, Ou[>is or 
Opis, and a wide variety of functions, whicli are not only 
obviously suggested by the real and 8up|K)scd influence of 
the moon on nature, but also approximate often closely 
enough to the functions of Aj)ollo to have led to the iden- 
tification of the two deities as brother and sister. Tiie 
name Opis is taken to refer to the light of the moon. With 
that luminary she was distinctly associated, but not as 
guiding its movement, — a task which devolved on Selene 
(Luna), just as the course of the sun was directed by Helios, 
not by Apollo. To regard the goddess of the moon as sister 
of the god of the sun was natural, but it was an observation 
of a secondary kind, and foundecl only on the ap|»earanco 
and movement of these orbs. Primitive observations would 
refer to the sensations immediately awakened by the 
moonlight. In general terms Artemis, the moon goddess, 
was styled or cr€\(i(r<f>opoSf and carried, besides 

bow and arrows, a torch, here only with the idea of 
spreading light, and not as when, under the name of 
hegemofUf she carried a torch to light the way for 
travellers, as in the typical instance of Demeter searching for 
Persephone. At Athens she had an annual festival, Af uny^ 
ckia^ on the 16th of April, for which cakes were made in 
the form of a full moon stuck over with lights. But, in 
IMkiticular, the spread of vegetation from the dew under a 
peaceful moonlight was ascribed to her influence. Her 
presence was felt near springs, streams, bays, on the s^ 
and in marshy places, whence she bore the titles of irorafita, 
Xifiyaia, At/ivoris. In lifting the veil of night she revealed 


to the imagination the world of wild anknals, among which 
she was an intrepid and unwearied huntress, and over 
W'hich she exercised tlie care of a goddess. Her favourite 
animal was the deer, w'heuce she obtained in Olympia and 
Elis the title of or iXaffnaia. Because Agamemnon 

had killed a deer sacred to her she detained the Oreek fleet 
in Aulis, and required the sacrifice of his daughter Iphi* 
genia. But while deer, gouts, rams, and wild animals were 
generally regarded ivs dependent on her control, certain 
animals were specially associated with her in |jarticular 
districts of Oretcc, as w'as the wild boar in -Etolia and 
elsewhere, and tlio bear in Arcadia, anil in her W'orsliip as 
Artemis Brauronio, and Munyehiu at Athens. When a 
wild boar ajipeared ravaging n district, lus did tlie Caly- 
I doiiian boar, it was sent by Artemis in anger. The boar, 
however, was not an instrument of her moods, but ratlier, 
it would seem, a symbol of the uw'akening every s])ring of 
the hunting season after the slctp of winter. “Bears” 
(d/iKToi) was the name sometimes applied at Athens to 
young girls who there, as throughout the rest of (Ireeee, 
were iuuUt her special ]>rotiTtion, in token of which it was 
iKsiiol for them to dedicate to her a lock of hair, a trinket, 

* or some jilaything. Boys also were under her care. With 
the symbol of a bear she was worshipped among tlie Arcadi- 
ans, or “ bear people,” who elaimed her as tlie primeval 
I mother of their raee, till, through the inereusing prominence 
I of lier virginal character, that honour devolved upon ( 'allisto, 
whose name is an obvious variation of KaXAum/, the title 
of Artemis, and her transfm'mation into a bear an inven- 
tion for the purjiose. Arcadia was her chief hunting- 
1 ground, and more numerous were lier sanetiiaries tlieio 
i than elsewliero in (lri‘e(‘e. As ArtrniiH agrutfra^ a title 
, under wliiijh she was worshipped in Attica, slie was eon- 
I ceived not only as goddess of the chase, but also as in some 
’ way providing the wilil impetus witli wJiicli men rusJi into 
I liattic. Henee the 500 goats annually sacrifii’ed at Alliens, 

' to commemorate tlie liuttle at Maratiion, were sacrificed to 
I her. It wiis customary with the Spartans to saerificu a 
{ goat before closing with an enemy (.\efiophon, IlrUvn,^ iv. 
2, 20). I'ossibly, also, the ( nrious clanco willi whieli the 
maidens of (’aryim (( ’aryatides), in the valley of iho 
Ihjrotas, celebraiijtl her festival hud reference to her part in 
I war. Her care over children was nicognised in Ijusmia 
; and Messenia under the name of KogvOuXla, to whose temple, 
i by the stream Tiosa, nurses brouglit their eliarges at the 
I festival of the ^J’itlietiidia, t>., festival of nurses. As 
I Ao^ta or Xu\tia she divided the worship of llithyia by 
j her helping presence at childbirth. With marriage her 
care almost ceased, and hence it has b«;en supposed that 
the dresses which women dedicated to her were such as 
they had worn as virgins, and were intended to exiiress 
piety for her fiost protection. In reference to this, appar- 
ently, slie was styled or Youth, innocence, 

modesty, and a good name were thought to find high favour 
with her, and as an illustration of this was often told, in 
w’orks of art and in the tragedies of So[ihocleH and Euripides, 
the story of Hippoiytus. Her own purity w^as unsullied 
(ttyerj, iEsebylus, Agamtm.^ 1 35 ; alkv do/xy/ra, Sophocles, 
Eiectr,^ 1 239). Actieon, the huntsman, she caus^ to be 
devoure<l by his ow'n hounds, because he had seen her loath- 
ing. She slew Orion because of his pressing advances to 
Aurora. She transformed Daphne into a laurel to preserve 
her from pursuit. Meadows in their spring verdure and 
flowers, fields with the seeds springing, and the gay seasons 
of rural life, gave occasion for thoiighu of her overseeing 
care. She W'as hailed by rustic choruses, all manner of 
rejoicings, and, in ]iarticular, on a hill at the back of Mount 
Taygetus with songs known as KakafJolSia. In Arcadia 
she was called hymnia. At the mouth of the Alpbeus 
I she was worship[K:d as *AX<f*€myia or 'AA</>€u»ixrtt, the com* 
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mon belief being enlivened with the story of how she 
defeated the god of that river in his passion for her nymph 
Arethusa, by leading the spring Arethusa underground 
away to the island of Ortygia at Byracuse. 

So far the various phases of her character are such as 
were more or less generally accepted in the times of literature 
and art. But there had also survived certain peculiarities 
in her worsiiip from ai)parently very early times, though 
the fact of their being found only in certain localities ren- 
ders it im])ossil)le to know whether they hod been originally 
only local ijeculiarities or universally admitted. Of this 
kind was the Tauric Artemis, peculiar at first to the Crimea 
and the shores of the Black Sea. From the Crimea, 
Orestes, it was said, ])rouglit the ancient image of the god- 
dess to Sparta, and with it her worshij), the chief character- 
istic of which was the sacrifice of human beings which it 
required. At Sparta those sacrifices were afterwards com- 
muted by Lycurgus for the ceremony of flogging youths 
at her altar, but not till this barbarous phase of her worship 
hod 8j)read to several places in Greece, Asia Minor, and 
Italy. Her title at Sparta was Orthia or Orthosui, Again, 
originally i»eculiar to Crete was Artemis Britomartisy or 
Dictyniui^ the latter name being interpreted by the legend 
that Minos hod loved and pursued her till she leapt into the 
sea, and was saved by being caught in a fisherman’s net. 
In this character she was chiefly the goddess of seafarers, 
and as such was widely worshipped on the islands and 
coasts of the Mediterranean. But nowhere was the wor- 
ship of Artemis so non-Hellenic in character as among the 
Greeks at Ephesus. It would seem as if the Greek colonists 
there had found among the native Carians and Leleges a 
form of the moon goddess, which, though widely different 
from their own, had the advantage of an image that had 
fallen from heaven {iUopetes)^ and an established hold on 
the people with whom the colonists had to deal. Like theirs 
she was a goddess with power over wild animals, and iden- 
tified with their jiroductivity, as appears from her being 
rei)rosonted with many breasts, — a characteristic of animals, 
and not necessarily to be understood as expressing her 
interest in maternity in the usual sense, wdiich would have 
been strongly opposed to the Greek feeling towards their 
virgin goddess. Her worship was surrounded by hierodula? 
and eunuchs. She was the goddess of the warlike Amazons, 
whose fondness of the chase i)resented another point of 
contact between the Asiatic and the Greek goddess. But 
however much of the Greek element may in time have 
become grafted uj)ou her, Diana of lilphesus was only in rare 
instances acce]»ted by the Greeks outside of Asia Minor. 
Tlie wealth and splendour of the temple made Ephesus a 
powerful attraction for devotees in the neighbourhood. A 
figure of her similar to that at Ephesus existed near 
Magnesia on tlie Meander, where from the name of the 
spot she was called Aci'koc^/ovt/v)/. 

The usual figure of the Ephesian Artemis, as preserved 
in works of art, is in the form of a female with many 
breasts, from the waist to the feet resembling a pillar, nar- 
rowing downwards, and sculptured all round with rows of 
animals. In archaic works, as on the chest of Cypselus of 
Corinth, she ap})oared winged, and holding a lion with each 
hand. As to the original image, believed to have fallen 
from heaven, it is nut impossible that it had been made to 
take the place of a meteorite. But the Greek Artemis was 
usually represented as a huntress with bow and quiver, in 
face very like Apollo, her draj)ery flowing to her feet, or, more 
£re<|iieiitly, girt high for s])eod. She is accompanied often 
by a deer or a dog. Perhaps the finest existing statue of her 
IB the Dianaof Versailles. On the coins of Arcadia, iEtolia, 
Orete^ and Sicily, are to be seen varied and beautiful repre- 
aentations of hit head as conceived by the Greek artists in 
the best times* (a. s. m.) 
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AETEMISIA, daughter of Lygdamis, succeeded her hus- 
band in the kingdom of Halicarnassus, which was a depend- 
ency of the Persian empire. She took part in person in 
the expedition of Xerxes against the Greeks, and fitted out 
five ships, with which she distinguished herself in the sea- 
fight near Salamis, 480 b.c. When closely pursued by 
the Athenians she escaped by the stratagem of attacking 
one of the Persian vessels, whereupon the Athenians con- 
cluded that she was an ally, and gave up the pursuit. By 
her advice Xerxes did not attempt another battle, but 
at once retired from Greece. A story of her, in all prob- 
ability entirely without foundation, is preserved by Photius. 
She is said to have loved a young man named Dardanus, 
of Abydos, and, enraged at his neglect of her, to have put 
out his eyes while he was asleep. The gods, as a punish; 
ment for this, ordered her, by an oracle, to take the famous 
but rather mythical lover’s leap from the Leucadian pro- 
montory. 

AETEMISIA, the sister and wife of Mausolus, king of 
Caria, immortalised herself by the honours which she paid 
to the memory of her husband. She built for him, in Hali- 
carnassus, a very magnificent tomb, called the Mausoleum, 
which was one of the seven wonders of the world, and from 
which the name of Mausoleum was afterwards given to all 
tombs remarkable for their grandeur ; but she died of regret 
and sorrow before it was finished. She appointed pane- 
gyrics to be made in honour of him, and proposed prizes 
of great value for the best oratorical and tragic composi- 
tions. She also erected a monument, or trophy, in Rhodes 
to commemorate her conquest of that island. When the 
Rhodians regained their freedom they built round this 
trophy so as to render it inaccessible, whence it was known 
as the djSarov. She died about 350 b.c. 

ARTESIAN WELLS, the name applied to water-springs 
rising above the surface of the ground by natural hydro- 
static pressure, on boring a small hole down through a series 
of strata to a water-carrying bed enclosed between two im- 
pervious layers. In Europe this mode of well-boring was 
first practised in the French province of Artois, whence the 
name of Artesian is derived. At Aire, in that province, there 
is a well from which the water has continued steadily to 
flow to a height of 1 1 feet above the ground for more than 
a century ; and there is, within the old Carthusian con- 
vent at Lillers, another which dates from the 12th cen- 
tury, and which still flows. But unmistakable traces of 
much more ancient bored springs appear in Lombardy, in 
Asia Minor, in Persia, in China, in Egypt, in Algeria, and 
even in the great desert of Sahara. 

In ordinary wells the water does not rise, but remains at 
the bottom of the trough dug for it in the soil, and to raise 
it we must use special apparatus or pumps. In Artesian 
wells, on the other hand, the water rises from a consider- 
able depth to the surface of the ground, and usually spouts 
up to a greater or less height above it. The theoretical 
explanation of the phenomenon is easily understood. 

The secondary and tertiary geological formations, such 
as those underneath London and Paris, often present the 
appearance of immense basins, the boundary or rim of the 
basin having been formed by an upheaval of the subjacent 
strata. In these formations it often happens that a porous 
stratum, consisting of sand, sandstone, chalk, or other 
calcareous matter, is included between two impermeable 
layers of clay, so as to form a flat porous U tube, con- 
tinuous from ^e to side of the valley, the outcrop on the 
surrounding hills forming the mouth of the tu^. The 
rain filtering down through the porous layer to the bottom 
of the basin forms there a subterranean pool, which with 
the liquid or semi-liquid column pressing upon it constitutes 
a sort of huge natui^ hydrostatic bellows. Sometimes the 
pressure on the superincumbent crust is so great as to 
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cause an upheaval or disturbance of the valley, and there 
can be little doubt that many earthquakes, t^t are mani- 
festly not of volcanic origin, are due to this simple cause. 

It is obvious, then, ^t when a hole is bored down 
through the upper impermeable layer to the surface of the 
lake, the water will forced up by the natural law of 
water seeking its level, to a height above the surface of the 
valley greater or less according to the elevation of the level 
in the feeding column, thus forming a natural fountain on 
precisely the same principle as that of most artificial foun- 
tains, where the water supply comes from a considerable 
height above the jet. 

In the Tertiary formations, the |>orou8 layers are not so 
thick as in the Secondary, and consequently the occurrence 
of underground lakes is not on so grand a scale ; but there 
being a more frequent alternation of these sandy beds, we 
find a greater number of them, and often a series of natural 
fountains may be obtained in the same valley, proceeding 
from water-bearing strata at different depths, and rising to 
different heights. 

It does not follow tliat all the essentials for an Artesian 
well are present, though two impermeable strata with a 
l^orous one between may crop out round a basin. 1'here 
must be, in the first place, continuity of the permeable bed 
for the uninterrupted |)assage of the water; and there must 
be, on the other hand, no flaw or breach in either of the 
confining layers by which the water might escape. To 
one or other of these causes is due the failure of many 
attempts to find Artesian wells where from apjiearances 
they might be expected. It has occasionally happened that 
on deepening the bore, with the hoi)e of increasing the flow 
of water, it has ceased altogether, doubtless from the lower 
confining layer being pierced, and the water allowed to 
escape by another outlet. The subterranean pool is fre- 
quently of small extent, and of the nature of a channel 
rather than of a broad sheet of water; and the existence of 
one spring is no guarantee that another will be found by 
merely boring to the same dei)th in its neighbourhood. 
Several such failures are recorded by Arago in his notices 
on Artesian wells in the Annvmre du Jiur. des Lomj. 
(1835, &c.), and referred by him to the circulation of the 
subterranean w'aters in irregular trenches between imper- 
meable masses. The preliminary theoretical determination 
of the existence of these Artesian conditions is in itself a 
difficult matter, and can be arrived at only by a thorough 
acquaintance with the geological disposition of the dis- 
trict. Still more difficult, as can readily be imagined, is 
the practical execution of the Iwring of a hole of a few 
inches diameter to the depth of hundreds of feet. The 
keeping of the bore quite vertical, the ready elevation of 
the loosened rubbish, the prevention of the breakage of 
the boring rods at great depths, are some of the difficulties 
that beset the operation, and have tried the ingenuity of 
engineers. 

The mechanical appliances employed in boring deep wells 
are not essentially different from those used in the sinking 
of mining shafts ; and it may be remarked that the ex- 
pense and tediousness of Artesian boring at the beginning 
of this century are to be ascribed not so much to the want 
of steam engines, as to the awkward mode of using the 
boring tool In the old method a continuous boring bar 
was made use of, the steel boring tool or chisel being fixed 
to iron rods, which were screwed together in lengths of 10 
to 15 feet This, with a strong cross handle at the top, 
formed a sort of large gimlet, and was turned by two men, 
the tool being rais^ and suddenly dropped, as required, 
by a third man at the end of a lever, which was connected 
by a rope or chain with the gimlc^head. Most of the 
accidents, which formerly rendei^ well-sinking a hazardous 
tas^ were due to breakages of the borer or b^ng bar by 
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the sudden fall which it was necessary to give the tool 
in pecking through a hard stratum. The modern mode 
of boring is but an adaptation of steam power to a simple 
method practised for ages by the Chinese. They bore their 
deep wells by a steel head worked up and down by means 
of a cord suspended from a lever — a wooden pipe being 
used to guide the borer and keep the hole perfectly vertical. 
Free failing tools, worked by steam power, are now employed 
when bore-holes of large diameter have to be execut^ the 
weight of the tool giving sufficient percussion to pierce the 
hardest rock. In the enormous Artesian boring, of 5|^ 
feet diameter, l)egun, in 186G, at La Chapelle, in Paris, a 
boring tool of about 4 tons weight was employed. It was 
raised by steam i)ower,and allowed to fall freely from twenty 
to twenty-five times a minute, a twist of th of a turn being 
given after each stroke. (See Engineering^ vol. viii. pp. 401, 
413.) The borer is withdrawn at intervals, and the rubbish 
removed by means of a cylindrical augur with a valve at 
the bottom. Permanent pipes of cast or wrought iron must 
be fixed in the l)ore-hole to keep it open ; and if the opera- 
tions are through clay or sand, the ])i})e8 must follow the 
progress of the chisel as closely as ]) 08 Bible. 

One of the most remarkable examples of the patience 
and skill required to surmount the difficulties of deep l>oring 
is the Artesian well at Grenelle, in the vicinity of Paris. 
The operation of boring extended from 1 83*1 to 1841 ; after a 
depth of 1254 feet hod been reached (May 1837), a length of 
270 feet of the boring rods suddenly broke off and fell to 
the bottom of the hole, and nearly fifteen months’ constant 
labour was required to pick it up again. Discouraged by 
the delay, the French Government was to have abandoned 
the project after a de[)th of 1500 feet had been reached 
without any satisfactory result ; but the urgent representa- 
tions of Arago prevailed on them to prosecute the work. 
And it was fortunate, for an additional de[>th of about 300 
feet proved the correctness of Aragons theory. On the 26th 
February 1841, at a depth of 1798 feet, the boring rods 
suddenly sank a few yards. The su])terranean water-luring 
stratum had been reached, and within a few hours a vast 
column of water spouted u]) at the rate of 600 gallons 
per minute, and at a tenq»erature of nearly 82“ Fahr., 
furnishing a valuable source of sup}>ly for a suburb of Paris 
where it was greatly wanted. Prior to this no Artesian 
boring had reached even 1000 feet; and that of Grenelle 
was the deepest executed till the completion (12th August 
1850) of the salt-spring at Kissingen, in Bavaria, which 
throws up a column of water to the height of 58 feet from 
a depth of 1878J feet. The most remarkable feature of 
this spring is that the projecting force is due, not to hydro- 
static pressure, but to that of carbonic acid gas generated 
at the junction of the gypsum with the magnesian limestone, 
about 1680 feet down. Modem mechanical improvements 
have enabled engineers to exceed these Artesian dimensions 
considerably, and at a greatly diminished cost. The well at 
Passy, near Paris, which is supplied from the same water- 
bearing stratum as that of Grenelle, was bored by the Saxon 
engineer Kind in a very short time, having been begun on 
15th September 1855, and carried to a depth of over 1700 
feet by March 1857. Its total depth is now about 1923 
feet, with the enormous diameter of 2 feet 4 inches at the 
bottom ; and it throws up a continuous stream of water at 
the rate of 5,582,000 gallons per day to a height of 54 feet 
above the ground Among other deep wells sunk in the 
Paris basin subsequently to those of Grenelle and Passy, the 
following may be mentioned. A gigantic bore, 5 feet 
7 inches in diameter, was begun in Januaiy 1866 at La 
Chapelle, and by November 1869 had reached a depth of 
1811 feet, the intention of the engineers being to extend 
it to a depth of 2950 feet. The mechanical proc^ses em- 
ployed are detailed in pp. 401 and 413 of vol viii. (1869) 
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of Engineering. A bore of 19 inches diameter was carried 
down to a depth of 1570 feet in about two and a half years 
(1864-7), for the purpose of obtaining a water supply for 
the sugar refinery of M. Say in Paris; and the same 
engineer who executed this work (M. Dm), began in 1866 
an Artesian boring of the huge diameter of 6^ feet at the 
part of Paris nairiod Butte aux Cailles^ to be carried dow'n 
to a depth of 2600 to 2900 feet. (See Engineering^ vol. 
iii. p. G05.) Posidos these monster wells, there are in 
the Paris basin a great many others, varying from 300 to 
400 feet in depth, and from 2 to 8 inches in the diameter 
of the bore-hole. 

The Tertiary chalk strata over which London stands have 
been riddled with Artesian borings for the sake of pure 
water supply. The source of tlie New River (which was 
opened in 1613) is one of the chalk springs, at Chadwell, 
near Ware ; this alone yields London a twenty-fourth part 
of its water supply, some 4 i million gallons a day. Many of 
the large London breweries obtain the water employed in the 
raanufa(^ture of their beer from Artesian wells over 300 feet 
deep. The Kentish Town water-works have a well 900 feet 
deep, which penetrates the chalk bed some 580 feet. Arte- 
sian wells also supjdy water to the Bank of England, the 
fountains at Trafalgar Square, the Mint, Pentonville Prison, 
Colney Hatch Asylum, Shoreditch Workhouse, the North 
Western Railway Station, Holloway Prison, &c. On the 
duke of Northumberland’s property at Sion House there is 
a chalk well which descends 620 foot, and spouts the water 
up about 4 feet above the surface. At Merton in Surrey, 
at Brighton, at Southampton, all along the east coast of 
Lincolnshire, and in the low district between the chalk 
wolds near Louth and the Wash, Artesian borings have 
long been known, and go by the name of blow-welh among 
the people of the district. It is worthy of notice that the 
general level to which tlie water rises in the London district 
has been very sensibly lowered by the immense number of 
I>erforation8 that have been made ; and in several wells 
where the water formerly rose to the surface, it now stands 
considerably below it, and requires to he pumped up. 

None of the Artesian borings in England approach the 
depths frequent on the Continent and in America. The 
average depth of the water-bearing stratum around Paris 
is six times that of the London chalk beds ; and in some 
parts of Cermany and of America, wells have been sunk 
to even double the diqjth of the Parisian wells of Crenelle 
and Passy. At Chicago there are two wells, one 700 feet 
and the other 1000 feet deep, with a diameter of 5 inches, 
which 8upi)ly the city with 800,000 gallons of water daily. 
At the town of St Louis, in the State of Missouri, an 
Artesian boring was carried down for 3147 feet, but as only 
brine was obtained, it was ordered by Government to be 
stopped in September 1 808, when the depth was approach- 
ing three-quarters of a mile. The deepest boring in the 
world is at Sperenberg, twenty miles from Berlin, having 
been sunk for the i>urpose of obtaining a supply of rock 
salt. A bore-hole of 16 feet diameter was carried down to 
the depth of 280 feet, where the salt bed began ; after a 
further descent of C80 feet was attained, the bore was 
reduced to 13 iinthes diameter, and then continued till the 
extraordinary depth of 4194 feet was reached, without 
having pierced through the salt deposit, which has thus the 
enormous thickness of at least 3907 feet. 

The following are some of the other most important 
Artesian sinkings that have been made. At Louisville, in 
Kentucky, a bore of 3 inches was carried to a depth of 
2086 feet between April 1857 and the summer of 1858, 
when a supply of water almost as plentiful as that of 
Grenelle was obtained. At Charleston, South Carolina, 
there is a well 1250 feet deep, which was begun in 1848, 
and which discharges water some 10 feet above the surface 
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at the rate of 1200 gallons an hour. In 1858 a well a 
Neusalwerk, near Minden, had reached the depth of 228< 
feet. At Bourne, Lincolnshire, there is a well 95 feet deep 
which yields over half a million gallons of water per da} 
the pressure being sufficient to supply the town and force th 
water to the tops of the highest houses. There is one, o: 
the property of the Continental Hotel, in Philadelphia, ove 
200 feet deep, and 8 inches in diameter, which yield 
50,000 gallons a day. Two Artesian wells at Croydo: 
supply a million gallons of water p)er day ; and Brighto: 
draws over a million gallons from Artesian sinkings. Ther 
is a well at Bages, near Perpignan, which gives 330 gal 
Ions per minute ; and one at Tours, which jets about 6 fee 
above ground, and gives 237 gallons per minute. 

The boring of wells in the groat desert of Sahara i 
a very ancient industry; and some oases are supplie< 
with water wholly from Artesian wells. The averag 
depth of these is from 160 to 200 feet, and the upp)e 
strata have only to bo pierced to give a constant stream 
With their primitive methods of boring, the Arabs oftei 
labour for years before they reach the wished-for pool ; an< 
with only palm wood as a casing, they have great difficult; 
in keeping the bore-hole from closing up by the drifting o 
the sand, and they require to scour them out periodically 
Since 1858 an immense number of perforations have beei 
made by French engineers, and the fertilising effect upoi 
the sandy desert plains is already making itself apparent 
Villages are built and palm trees are growing where foi 
merly there was but waste and solitude. (See Geologica 
Maf/adne^ vol. i. p. 31.) The importance of deep wells ii 
such cases cannot be over-estimated. 

Artesian wells have been made to supply warm watei 
for keeping hospitals, <kc., at a constant temperature. In 
variably the temperature of water from great depths ishighe 
than that at the surface, this being due to some unknowi 
source of heat in the interior of the globe. The tempera 
ture of the water in the well at Grenelle is 82® Fahr, 
and that of Passy the same, showing that they have i 
common source. Kissingen well has a temperature o 
66® Fahr., that of St Louis one of 73®’4 Fahr., that o 
Louisville 76|® Fahr., and that of Charleston 87® Fahr 
The average rate of increase of temperature is 1® for i 
descent of from 40 to 55 feet. In Wiirtetnberg the wate 
of Artesian wells is employed to maintain in large mann 
factories a constant temperature of 47* when it is freezing 
outside. Artesian waters have also been employed t< 
reduce the extreme variations of cold in fish-ponds, whicl 
are so fatal to their finny inhabitants. 

See Hericart do Thury, Coiisidirations mr la cause du JaUlisse 
ment des JSaux dcs Puits-forisy Paris, 1829 ; Bruckmann, Uehe\ 
ArtesUchc Bruniuniy Heilb., 1838 ; Arago, Notices Scientific lies,' 
Annnaire du, Bureau dcs Long.y 1834 ; Bngineeriugy vols. n. iii 
and viii. ; Transaxlions of the Academy of St LouiSy vol. i. No. 1 
American Jour, of Science ami Arty 1869 ; Beardmore’s Manual q 
Hydrology / Notice by General Dosvaux in the Animlcs de Mind 
1858 ; iWnelTs (Weale’s Series) ; LesPuit 

artemens dcs oasis mMdionales de VAlg^rie, 2d edition, 12mo 
1861, by Borbnigger. 

ARTEVELDE, Jacob van, a celebrated Flemish popu 
lar loader in the 14th century, was a brewer in Ghent 
His enormous wealth, great eloquence, and general taleni 
for administration, easily made him the most prominem 
and powerful man on the side of the citizens in their struggh 
against the encroachments of Count Louis of Flanders 
The people of Ghent gave him the command of their forces 
and he ^nished from the town all the nobles and adher 
ents of the count. In 1335 he made a commercial treat] 
with ^ Edward III. of England, and with the aid of 8om< 
English troops expelled Louis from Flanders. Ten yean 
later, iu 4345 , after having persuaded Edward to assumi 
the title of king of France, and induced the Flemings t< 
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support the claim, he thought to cement the alliance by 
m^ing the Black Prince count of Flanders. This proposal 
was ba^y received by a large body of the people of Qhent, 
who were dissatisfied with their lexer’s somewhat arbitrary 
^vemment. A popular tumult broke out with its usual 
impulsiveness, and Artevelde was slain. 

^TEVELDE, Philip van, son of the above, lived in 
retirement till 1381. Some years before that date enmity 
had again arisen between Count Louis of Flanders and the 
somewhat turbulent citizens of Ghent, wlio, under one 
Hyons, had expelled the count’s adherents, plundered his 
house, and slain several of his officers. Hyons died in 
1379, and in 1381 the citizens, under Peter van der 
Bosch (Dubois), were closely blockaded by the count. In 
this emergency Van der Bosch proiK)8ed that the son of 
the great Artevelde should be invited to take the direction 
of affairs. Philip accepted, at once entered on public life, 
and by some strong measures secured his power. The 
inhabitants of Bruges had at this time allied themselves 
wdth the count, and Artevelde resolved to punish them. 
He led out his forces quietly, and utterly defeated the army 
of the count, who escaped with difficulty. Bruges w^as 
plundered, and submitted to Artevelde. Next year the 
French, taking up the cause of Louis, invaded Flanders, 
and at Rosbecque completely routed the forces of Qhent. 
Many thousands were slain, and among them Artevelde 
himself. The brief but stirring life of this pojmlar leader 
is admirably treated in Sir Henry Taylor’s drama, Philip 
van Artevelde. 

ARTHROPODA The Aristotelian distinction of Mala- 
costraca^ or Crustaceans, and Entonia, or Insects, has been 
referred to by Agassiz as in reality more precise than 
Linnaeus’s last classification (1766), in w'hich his Crustaceans 
fonn part of the Apterous group of insects. But whereas 
the Greek naturalist recognised the notchings which indi- 
cate annuli, eomitn^ or body-rings, in Coleoptera and the 
other groups to which the class-name Insect is now re- 
stricted, and in Wonns, under which ho comprehended 
insect larvae, several true Annelids, and intestinal worms 
(Scolecida), he failed to appreciate this as a feature common 
to the Malacostraca or Scleroderma, which he named on 
account of the character of their integument. Linnaiius, 
on the other hand, saw that annul^tion was the most pro- 
minent common feature, and his Imectay therefore, were a 
good natural group so long as embryology could throw no 
liglit on the affinities of the Cirripeds and parasitic Crusta- 
ceans — these two groups forming, together with the intes- 
tinal worms, molluscs, zoophytes, and lithophytes, the class 
Vemies. Cuvier (1829) includes in the third branch of his 
scheme, Animalia articulalay Annelids, Crustaceans, Arach- 
nids, and Insects (the Myriapods being an order of this 
class). Latreille (1796) proiK)sed a scheme in which the 
orders of the Insects (as now restricted) formed equivalent 
groups with the Crustaceans, Arachnids, and Myriapods, 
which now first appear as a distinct group, though still 
united with a section of the Crustaceans. Latreille further, 
in 1801, recognised the Cirripeds as intermediate between 
his Ineecta and the Molluscs. Lamarck gave the value of 
classes to the Insects, the Arachnids (including therein the 
Thysanura and Myriapoda)^ the Crustaceans, and the 
Cirripeds. But he has no province answering to the 
Cuvierian ArticvlatOy since these orders are, with Annelids, 
Conchifers ( * Lamellibranchs), and Molluscs {^Odmto- 
phora), members of the “sensitive animals,” the Lemssans 
and other parasitic Crustaceans being an order of the 
Vermesy and therefore apathetic animals. De Blainville, still 
relying chiefly on external form, recognises four types in the 
Bub-kingdom of the bilateral animiJs : — (Artiomofpha or 
Artiotoaria)y of which the flrst is OUeozoaria (Vertebrates). 
The second EnUmemaria (Articulates) includes : Class 1. 
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I Hbxapoba, Ineecta proprie sic dicta ; 2. Octopoda, Arachr 
I nida ; 3. Decapoda, Crustacea decapoda and Limulus ; 4. 
Hbtbbopoda, SquiUay Entomostracoy Episoa; 5. Tetkadec- 
APODA, Amphipodaandlsopoda; 6, Myriapoda; 7. CHiETo- 
PODA, Annelides ; 8. Apoda, HirudOy Cestoideoy Ascarts. 
The third type, Malentozoariay is intermediate between the 
Articulates and Molluscs, and embraces two clasies: Ntmaio- 
2>oday Cirripeds ; and Polyplaxiphoray the Chitons. The 
classification of which this forms a j)art is a comj)romise 
between the method of Cuvier, based on the recognition 
of distinct plans, and that of Ehi^enberg, \vho sketched 
each group os departing from the common plan of the animal 
kingdom only by excess of development in one or other 
direction. The Articulatny viz., Jnsertay Arachnoideay 
Crustacea (the Cirripeds and Epizoa Injing included), Annu- 
latUy and Somatotmna (the two latter making up all that 
are now known as Annelids), he distinguished from Molluscs 
by the isolation of their ganglia and their succession, those 
of the Molluscs Vjeing dispersed. Ow^en’s llomoyangliatay 
as equivalent to Arlindata, is the exjjression of the same 
difference : his Imecia embrace two sub-orders, Myria^^oda 
and lJ€.va}K)day and the Annellaia are j)laced betw'een the 
Epizoa and Cirripeds. Milne- Edwards (187)5) divides 

the Entomozoaria or Annellaia into two groups, — (1.) 
Arthropaduy including Insects, Myriapods, Arachnids, and 
Crustaceans; and (2.) Vennesy including Annelids, Hel- 
minths, Turbellarians, Cestodes, and Rotifers. Siebold and 
Htannius (1845) made the Arthropods a j)rimttry division 
co-ordinate with Vennesy and united the Myriapods with 
the Crustaceans, Leuckart’s ArthrojHyda coin]>rise two 
classes, — Crustacea and Jusecta ; the latter combining the 
orders, Myriapoday Arachniddy and Jleorapoda. Fitzinger’s 
Arthrozoay or eminently motor animals, Crustaceans, Arach- 
noids, and Insects, contrast with the Dertnatozoa or Mol- 
luscs, wdiich are eminently sensitive. Von Baer’s Articulata 
correspond to the Cuvierian group under the same designa- 
tion, and like it represent a tyi)e of organisation, the 
longitudinal or bilaterally symmetrical, the organs being 
arranged with reference to the axial alimentary canal. The 
embryological system of Van Beneden (1855) rests upon 
the position of the vitellus relatively to the surface of the 
embryo, the Articulates being designated by him Epicotyle- 
dones or EpivitellianSy the vitellus being received into the 
embryo on the dorsal or upper surface, while the vertebrates 
receive the yelk on the ventral or lower surface, and are 
therefore Hypocoty led ones or llypoviteUians, As will be 
pointed out afterwards, this nomenclature is unfortunate, 
since the surfaces thus contrasted are identical, both being 
the haiinal aspects of the body. It may further be remarked 
that the term Articulata is manifestly one which should 
be abandoned, since it is made to represent very different 
things, being used by Cuvier, Ehrenberg, and Owen to 
include the Annelids, — by Van Beneden, Vogt, and some 
more recent writers, to their exclusion. Neither is Arthrozoay 
the Greek equivalent of ArticulatOy more commendable, 
Burmeister and Fitzinger using it with the same difference. 
But Arthropoda has varied only in the rank assigned to it, 
not in the area it represents ; thus Milne-Edwards makes 
it a sub-division of the Annellaia ; Van Beneden, Siebold 
and Stannius, and Leuckart, a primary division of the 
animal kingdom. But as a general designation for those 
animals which are made up of nearly equivalent somatomes 
or somites is needed, Macleay’s term Annulosa is, perhaps, 
the best, since it has never been used for two incommen- 
surate groups, Leach, and later (1825) Latreille, proposed 
Condylopoda as the name of the group for which Arthropoda 
was afterwards devised. Custom has overborne the rule 
of priority, and the later is now the more common name. 
The classifications hitherto mentioned rest solely on an 
anatomical basis, those of Von Baer and Van Beneden deal- 
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ing only with the observed facts of development. Haeckel, 
applying all that was known of embryology to the con- 
struction of the pedigree of the groups, made (1866) the 
Articulata one of the five great trunks of the genealogical 
tree. The Articulate jihylum embraced the Infusoria and 
intestinal worms, as well as the Annelids, along with the 
Arthropodii as restricted above. The Arthropod/x further 
formed two groups \—Carid^s, the branchiate Arthropods or 
(Crustaceans; and Tracheata^ the Arachnids, Myriapods, and 
Insects, which breathe by trachem. The term Articulate 
disappears from HoeckeFs latest classification, in which a 
redistribution of the phyla is set forth. From assumed 
ancestors destitute of body-cavity {Accelomi) descend those 
Vermes with body-cavity, of whose plan Echinodermata^ Ar- 
thropoda^ Mollusca, and Vertehrata show special modifica- 
tions. In 1870 Gegenbaur gave a general table, in which 
the Vermes included Tunicata. and Annulata» The former 
led towards the Mollusca.; the latter was the starting point of 
Arthropoday Vertehrata, and Echimdemuita; of the Arthro- 
j)od8 there are four classes, — Crustaceans, Arachnids, 
Myriapods, and Insects. Amidst all the varying opinions 
as to the value of the group, the importance of the limb- 
structure has been recognised since Latreille dwelt upon 
the articulations by which the parts of these appendages 
are connected. 

The Arthropoda agree in the characteristic already 
mentioned, the articulations of their limbs, whence the 
class-name is derived. The body presents various degrees 
of complexity. In the caterpillar, the metamera, somites, 
somatomes, or annuli, owe their mobility to difiPerenccs 
in thickness of the integument. In the Myriajiods the 
numerous similar somites are flexed on each other by 
the overlap of the chitin- thickened j)ortion8 of cuticle 
which protect the ui)i»er and lower surface of each division. 
The somites are more or less eflfacod in the abdomen of 
insects arid spiders ; head and thorax in crabs and spiders 
have their composite origin concealed. But the external 
signs of division of the body no longer correspond, as in 
Annelids, to the distribution of the internal organs, which, 
with a partial exception in the case of the nervous system, 
are now unities contributing to the well-being of the whole. 
Homonomy, the absence of segmentation, or the equiva- 
lence of tlie divisions of the body, among the Annelids, has 
been contrasted with the heteronomy, or segmentation of 
the arthropod body. The difference, however, is only one 
of degree, since both the cephalic and caudal extremities, 
at least of the higher Annelids, are true segments, t.c., 
fused somites which, in addition to fusion, have undergone 
some amount of specialisation. In the four classes of Arthro- 
])ods the head is a constant segment. It consists of prae-oral 
and post-oral somites, the ganglia of which are represented 
by the supra- and 8 ul>-oe 80 ])hageal masses. The number of 
somites, as represented by appendages, is not the same in 
the four classes, and as the variation afifects the prae-oral 
appendages supplied from the supra-cesophageal ganglion 
the difference is of great importance. In the Crustaceans 
the somites of this segment are, according to Huxley, — 

App* — Eyes, Antenna, Aiitennules, Matidiblos, Maxillae, Maxillic. 
Som . — 1. 2. 3. 4. 6. 6. 

The Podophthalmata present the eyes as modifications of 
processes identical with those which become ambulatory 
limbs. In the rest the eyes are sessile. In Myriapods, 
Arachnids, and Insects, the eyes are sessile, and the prae- 
oral appendages are reduced to one pair of antennae, whose 
innervation is from the supra-oesophageal ganglion. Apart 
from the value to be assigned to descent in the search for 
homologies among these classes, it is a question of fact 
whether the eyes are prae-oral or lateral to the oral aperture. 
The cephalic lobes carry the organs of sight probably in the 
earliest types of development at the angle of bifurcation. 
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the position of the single ^e of Ostracods. In more complex 
forms the eyes appear more or less towards the outer margin 
of the lobes ; and in insects where the cephalic arch is hi^ 
these organs may appear to correspond not to the most 
anterior, but to a posterior part of the cephalic sterna, just 
as sensory organs appear, the gustatory at the base of the 
outer, the auditory at the base of the inner antennm in the 
higher Crustaceans. By shortening of the development 
process the change of position may be obscured, and the 
eyes, primitively belongingto the extremity of the embryonal 
body, may from the first appear connected with more poste- 
rior somites. The identification of homologous parts of the 
prae-oral region in the four classes rests on the opinion held 
as to the origin of the classes. If the Crustaceans are 
regarded as the stock of the Arthropods, the homologies 
must be recognisable. If, on the other hand, all four are 
divergencies from a common stock, then the absolute 
identity of the parts must hold a second place in comparison 
with a general conformity to the common plan. The identi- 
fication of the eyes with a particular pair of appendages 
necessitates the assumption that these sense organs, when 
sessile, are so by non-development of their supports. The 
converse supposition is more admissible, that the eyes are 
supported on stalks as the result of an adaptive modification. 
Further, among the Crustaceans we find hints of the 
primitive composite character of the Arthropod. The 
auditory sacs of Mysis are at the caudal extremity of the 
body, the respiratory organs of Isopods are in the same 
position, and the genital orifices vary in different genera, 
and even in the sexes of the same species. Analogous 
(perhaps no more) is tlie distribution among Molluscs of 
the eye-spots which fringe the mantle of Pecten, are pedun- 
culate in the suail, and, with the otolithic sacs, are in close 
proximity to the nerve centres of cuttlefishes. If this view 
is accepted, the close comparison of the limbs of Arthropods 
loses much of its importance, and it becomes more interesting 
to endeavour to trace the primitive form from which the 
divergences have occurred. Among Crustaceans the Nau- 
plius is the earliest recognisable form, — an unsegmented 
ovate body, a median frontal eye, and three pairs of natatory 
feet, of which the anterior are simple, and the other two 
biramose (F. Muller). The third pair of appendages is 
replaced by the mandibles, the oval body is divided by 
a transverse fold, and the Nauplius he^ and tail thus 
marked off have the mid-body of the adult developed by 
intercalation between them. Appendages are develo|.)ed 
before segmentation is indicated in the free living Nauplius; 
but in some this stage is overpassed in the egg, the evidence 
of its existence being the presence of a thin exuviated 
membrane which is not egg membrane, nor can it be termed 
amnion, without overstraining that term which is properly 
used in the higher vertebrate embryology. In Insects the 
vermiform stage is rapidly passed through, the priority of 
segmentation to the development of appendages Mng indi- 
cated in the Trichoptera, according to 2^dach, and in Aphis, 
according to Huxley. If w^e go to the Eotifers, there are 
in that group t 3 rpe 8 which are comparable with the Nauplius 
of Crustaceans, and with the vermiform larvae of In^ts, 
as 0. Schmidt and Lubbock {Origin and Metamorphoses of 
Insects) have shown. Pedalion mira (Hudson) has a very 
close resemblance to the Nauplius, Lindia to the vermiform 
grub of Dipterous insects. The resemblance is not impaired 
by the comparison suggested by Bay Lankester between 
the Molluscs and Rotifers. Huxley calls the Molluscs *4ittle 
more than oligomerous modifications of the polychastous 
Annelids ’’ (Eatwre, December 10, 1874); and in this article 
it is attempted to show what are the simplest forms pre- 
senting common features with the Arthropod ThehexafKMl 
Insectihas been compared by Haeckel, F. Hiiller, and others 
to the Zote of Malaoostracoos Crustaceans, a group in ms 
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member only of which, PetteiM, has a Nauplius stage been 
detected. The Zom and the Insect possess alike three 
pairs of limbs for locomotion, and three for ingestion of food. 
The abdomen in both is without appendages, and the 
mandibles are without palps. Admitting the resemblancei^ 
there is a prior question to be settled in the case of Insects, 
Myriapods, and Arachnids. Are the temporary embryonal 
investments of these animals, the cellular and the struc- 
tureless membranes, to be compared with the blastodermic 
moultings of Crustaceans, with that membrane whose pre- 
sence in the Amphipods is accepted by some observers, as 
the last trace of the Nauplius stage ? In the Acarids Cla- 
par^e found the inner layer to invest the embryo after the 
outer gave way, and Metschnikoif recognises the deutovum 
in Platygaster also. The identification with the Nauplius 
is strongly denied by the last-named observer ; but there is 
still room for further investigation, since embryologists of 
high reputation differ so entirely on the matter of fact, 
irrespective of phylogenetic theories. Should the identi- 
fication be accepted, the Arthropods would, as a group, 
agree in having a Nauplius stage, different in detail in each 
class ; the second, or Zo^ stage, would differ still more in 
each, and the homologies of the parts would thus become 
obscured in details, the identity of the general plan being 
clearly recognisable. All the Arthropods agree in having 
the terniinfid portion of the intestinal canal derived from 
the outer, the middle portion from the inner embryonic 
layer. Lastly, the Arthropods, in common with the Mol- 
luscs and Annelids, have their body-cavity, or perivisceral 
space, formed by the splitting of the mesoblast, or derivative 
layer formed between the outer and inner layer (epiblast 
and hypoblast, and ectoderm and endoderm). In Insects, 
in the higher Arachnids, and Crustaceans, yelk segmen- 
tation is partial ; in Myria])ods and the lower Arachnids, 
and Crustaceans, it is total; but cu? in Insects, for ex- 
ample, the unsegmented yelk undergoes at a later period a 
division into |x)lygonal masses, the difference, though of 
value in classification, is not of primary importance. The 
relation of the branchiate Arthropods, the Crustaceans, to 
the other three tracheate classes, has been discussed chiefly 
from a phylogenetic point of view. The priority of aquatic 
to terrestrial ^rms is assumed, and the derivation of the 
latter from the former is traced in various ways. The 
somites or metamera of the Arthropod retain, more than 
the nervous system which is derived from the epiblast, and 
still more than the alimentary canal and its appendages, 
the annulose characteristic that each represents a unit; 
each may, and many do, give rise to appendages originally 
similar, but afterwards modified for special functions. 
Hence the same limbs are tactile in Crustaceans, prehensile 
in Arachnids, ambulatory in some Crustaceans, accessories 
of mastication in others, locomotive in some, respiratory 
in others. In Insects the abdomen of the adult is destitute 
of appendages, but many larvm are provided with tracheal 
gills, that is, external processes in which air-canals ramify, i 
and in which a large quantity of blood is received within 
the cavity of the thin-walled dilatable process. These 
processes are destitute of external ajiertures, the tracheal 
system is in them closed. Such structures are found but | 
nurely to co-exist with the open condition of this tracheal | 
systenL But Fteomarcys^ one of the Orthopterous order, j 
is remarkable for this conjunction, the branchial processes 
of the adult overhanging the stigmata of the tracheas.. 
Considerable variety exists in the position of the gills. 
The larvae of Perla have three thoracic pairs of gills, and 
are terminal of the abdomen. In other cases they are con- 
fined to the abdomen. Now, it is to be noted that these gill 
projections are not at first tracheal ; in Ghlota the tracheae 
appear after another moult, and they are then vibratile. 
Further, they are developed from the upper surface of the 
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body. Now, in the Annelids the limbs are typically double 
pairs projected from the sides of the body ; the parapodia 
consist of two branches, notopodium and neuropodium, and 
the gills when present are modifications of the notopodium. 
In the Crustaceans this bipartite condition is indicated by 
the exopodial and endopodial divisions of the limbs. In 
the adult insect this duplicity has disappeared, unless 
we recognise in the position of the gill trachem the equi- 
valent of the branchiferous notopodium. Oegenbaur and 
Lubbock regard the wings as tracheal gills transferred 
from locomotive organs in water to locomotive functions 
in air. Oegenbaur thinks that the dropping off of the gills 
determines the opening of the tracheal system by the 
stigmata or pores. Further, he assigns to the closed tracheal 
system a function similar to that of the swim-bladder of 
fishes, structures primarily useful in flotation, subordinately 
respiratory in function. 

Natural as may seem the assemblage included under 
Arthropoda^ there is no group in which adaptive modifica- 
tions have introduced so much diversity of anatomical and 
physiological relations. Metamorphoses, the changes of 
form which changes of external conditions have promoted, 
are met with of very various amount. The progress of 
the embryo from the first appearance of the blastoderm up 
to sexual maturity of the adult may be direct, without 
metamorphosis, or may bo retarded by changes of form and 
habit, rendering the young animal capable of sustaining life 
under very various conditions. In any one of these stages, 
even in the adult, multiplication may be provided for 
by a process of budding, the bud from which the new 
form emerges being in essence undistinguishable from the 
ovum for whose further development impregnation is 
necessary. These metamorphoses are probably of late 
origin in the history of the group, their )>erpetuation being 
due to change in their surroundings. Their relations may 
bo falsified by the struggle for existence,’’ the details of 
the developmental history of the family (phylogenesis) may 
be crowded into a short space in the development of the 
individual (Ontogenesis). The description of these varia- 
tions belongs to the particular treatment of the Crustaceans, 
Myriapods, Arachnids, and Insects. (j. y.) 

ARTHUR, or Artus, a hero of the Welsh Tales, the 
Chronicles of Oeoffrey of Monmouth, and the Romances of 
the Round Table. His exploits, even the most fabulous, 
passed with historians, before the days of historical criti- 
cism ; subsequently a reaction led to the figure of Arthur 
being regarded as nothing but a Celtic myth. The trutli, 
so far 08 it is possible to arrive at it, lies between these 
two extremes. There was a real Arthur, one of the last 
Celtic chiefs in Great Britain ; but there is no single trait 
of his real character and exploits which legends, working 
according to laws to be presently discussed, have not re- 
modelled and transfigured or disfigured ; while the scarcity 
of documents makes it impossible to reconstruct a coherent 
historical picture. Thus the work of comparison between 
the historical and the legendary personages, such as has 
been performed for Charlemagne by MM. Gaston Paris and 
L^on Gautier, is impossible in the case of Arthur. We 
can only study the legend and analyse its elements. 

There is an error, not so po[mlar as it once was, which 
supposes that myths and legends are arbitrary creations, 
and does not recognise them as having an origin in regular 
causes, and therefore a rational history, before the period 
when they are crystallised into their final legendary form, or 
are merged in the current of a literature in that later and 
artificial stage when it disinters and refashions old materials. 
Before Arthur took his final French form in the Romances 
of the Round Table, he was a Celtic hero in the Breton, 
and more specifically still in the yet earlier Welsh, legends. 
And behind these is the original Arthur, of whom we must 

11. — 82 
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be content with such impressions as we can gather from 
his contemporaries, Myrdhinn and Lywar’ch. 

Lywar’ch, a bard and king, born about 480, was one 
of the companions of the valiant chief, Urien of Keghed, in 
Cumberland, upon whose death he composed a pathetic 
lament. He survived the death of his twenty-four sons in 
the last struggles against the Saxon, and in his old age, 
banished and a cripple, he wrote from his hiding-place a 
mournful hymn on his own and his country’s decay, in 
which lovers of the poetry of despair have admired this 
verso worthy of Job : — “ See yonder leaf driven by the wind ; 
woe for Jjim who has the like lot I it is old, though born 
within the year.” But the bard -king had only despaired 
after a life-long struggle, and in like manner the bard- 
prophet Myrdhinn had long sung in praise of peace before 
he went mad with grief, on the night of the battle of 
Arderidd, where the northern and southern Celts slaughtered 
each other to the profit of the Saxons. Before this fra- 
tricidal struggle (the beginning of the 6th century) Myrd- 
hinn had cherished the dream of the resurrection of an 
ancient chief, whom he called Lemenitz : — 

**My prophetic soul foretells it ; discord shall reign among the 
British tiiMB until the federation which shall be formed by the 
chief of heroes, Lemenitz, when he comes back to the world. Like 
the dawn he will arise from his mysterious retreat." 

By this chief of heroes, destined to bring back union, the 
bard meant his king and friend, Aurelianus Ambrosius, 
and after his death Arthur, his valiant successor, and 
Myrdhinn ’s own pupil. The battle of Arderidd came to 
dissipate the last of these illusions. One of the contending 
hosts consisted of northern Celts, bent upon imposing on 
all of their race yet unconquered in Great Britain the 
authority of Howell of Scotland, the brother of that Gildas 
who soon afterwards became a convert at once to Chris- 
tianity and to Saxon interests. The other host, that of the 
southern Celts, was led by Aurelianus Ambrosius, whose 
favourite bard was Myrdhinn. After the final destruction 
of the Celtic power, the destiny of Myrdhinn is to reappear 
in legend with the Latinised name of Merlin. Aurelianus 
Ambrosius and Arthur, the two Celtic chiefs to whom 
the bard had been so loyal, undergo a like resurrection ; 
but their lives and exploits are confounded, according to 
the accumulative method of legend, with each other and 
with those of Vortigern, king of Kent The Arthur of 
the legend more than realises all the prophecies of Merlin ; 
and these prophecies in the process of oral repetition, and 
in travelling further from the place and the time of their 
origin, themselves were altered to an ampler tenor. They 
underwent one great degree of change in crossing the 
Channel, and another and greater in passing from the soil 
and speech of Brittany into those of France, With the 
tenor of the ])rophecies grow the proportions of the hero. 
The poetic Arthur pacifies the Celts, quells the Saxons, 
and ends by establishing a reign of justice upon earth. 
It is a hard saying, but true, that the key to all this is a 
certain sentiment which is the mark of conquered races. 
The Celtic genius after its defeat in arms would have 
revenge in songs. What hapj>ened was this. The Celtic 
chief, Vortigern, summoned to his help the Saxon chief 
Hengist. Now, let it be noted that, in the annals of the 
Saxon kingdom of Kent, the fourth king in succession 
from Hengist is the Saxon Ethelbert Ihiming to the 
l^end, it will be found that the corresponding fourth 
king in succession from Vortigern is the British Arthur. 
For in legend the treachery of Vortigern must not be 
allowed to bear fruit, the Celts after many a struggle 
must be left conquerors. The honour of giving the \tst 
blow to the Saxon invasion in Kent, West Wales, and 
elsewhere, is assigned in the legend to Arthur. And why 
to Arthur 1 Because of the ancient prophecies of the resur- 


rection of the fabled Lemenitz, with whom later times 
identified him, and above all, beobuse the whole legendary 
structure hinged upon the impressive portraiture of Merlin, 
whose historical prototype had, in fact, been the devoted 
follower of the historical Arthur and Aurelianus Ambrosius. 
But this edifice of fable, under which the Celts strove to 
hide from themselves the real ruin of their race, was not 
built up in a day. The conquered people repeated and 
enlarged upon the prophecies of Merlin ; and with these 
grew the figure of Arthur, enriched by every noble trait 
which could be borrowed from the stories of the bravest 
chiefs, and made to accord with the prophecies. Bound 
the main personage soon revolved other ideal types, and 
little by little was founded the harmonious hierarchy of 
King Arthur and his knights, such as it now remains in 
romance, and such as never existed in reality. The tales 
were then carried into France, for just as in England the 
Irish bards were held in higher esteem than the Welsh, in 
France the Breton lays were preferred to the songs of the 
trouveres. While this work of infiltration was going on, 
Geoffrey of Monmouth set down, in 1130 and 1147, the 
Arthurian legend in his Historia Britonum, And, embold- 
ened by the popularity of this work, published afterwards 
a poem entitled Vita Merlini^ w'hich lent the authority of 
Latin to the tissue of fabulous successes. Robert Wace 
translated the chain of legends into old French, and 
Richard de Borron added his Saint Graaly which serves 
in some sort as a theological preamble to the Romances of 
the Round Table. At that time the poems of the Car- 
lovingian era bad lost their hold on popular favour, as much 
from the unreality of their heroes, — Charlemagne A la barbe 
florie^ Molandf and La violente Blanchefleur^ — as because 
the dominant sentiment pervading these poems, as binding 
faith and loyalty between vassal and lord, had ceased to 
find an echo in the hearts and life of the people. An 
attempt was made to replace the Carlovingian Cycle by 
another formed from the various songs taught by Breton 
minstrels to trouv^es and troubadours; for Charlemagne 
was substituted the far more poetical type of Arthur. 
Languor y fatality ^pleamre^ were all personified in Lancelot, 
Tristan, Gaurin, Ac., and the Romances of the Round 
Table took the shape in which they now remain. Never- 
theless, those who have traced the legend to its source, and 
for whom the ancient Celtic foundation is still visible, will 
regret in reading even the graceful paraphrases of Christian 
de Troyes, or the sweet and simple poems of Marie de 
France, their departure from the original types. 

The recent discoveries of Messrs Owen Jones and Her- 
sart de la Villemarqu6 in Welsh literature show us how much 
the romances lost in elevation of sentiment and depth of 
thought as they varied from the Celtic model. To give an 
example of this revarnishing and its effect in concealing 
the primitive foundation, we may cite Tristan, who, in the 
original legend, drinks the philtre to obtain by it all know- 
ledge, and his madness and despair that ensue are the 
madness and despair of one fatedly gifted with universal 
insight ; whilst in the French romance the philtre becomes 
a vulgar love draught. This was only a preliminaiy step 
to the false sentiment of modem French romamticUts^ who 
have since, in their exaltation of the passions, dispensed 
with philtres altogether. In the same way Merlin, in the 
Welsh texts, is mad with grief on beholding a fratricidal 
war, and his madness, according to the old Celtic idea, 
endows him with the power of a seer and magician over 
all nature. In the romances his frenzy and magical power 
have no worthier cause than his love for Vivian. 

The figure of Arthur, on the contrary, seems to gain in 
dignity by the migrations of the legend. In the Welsh 
tale of Owain and Gherain (I vain et Erec, with Christian de 
Troyes), we see him, it is true, holding bis court daring 
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Easter and Pentecost at Caerleon on the Usk, but as a little 
exalted monarch, a roi-h(mhomme^ asleep on his throne, 
while the chiefs of his following relate at their ease all 
Aeir adventures. Here we find preserved the idea of the 
individual independence of all the Celtic chiefs, whose king, 
only^>rti7tiM inter pareSy must necessarily have been as little 
of a sovereign as possible. After the legend has passed 
into France Arthur becomes a sort of rival Charlemagne, 
holding supreme and boundless sway, though never as a real 
feudal emperor (they were tired of that in France), but 
rather as a Marcus Aurelius, — a monarch, half philosopher, 
ruling chiefiy by his wisdom and subtlety, and still more a 
judge than a general over his people. The type is one 
which belongs essentially to the Celtic mind, more akin to 
the Greek than any other, and naturally as far removed 
from the Roman as from the Saxon turn of thought. 

Among the writers of the 17 th and 18th centuries the 
historical existence of Arthur was, with 'a few rare excep- 
tions, denied, and the Arthurian legend regarded purely 
as an invention of the worthy chronicler, Geoffrey of 
Monmouth. Pinkerton bestows a moment’s notice on 
“ the king whose exploits fill all the poetry of the Middle 
Ages, and whose very existence is doubtful,” and then 
passes on. The difficulty of establishing the filiation of 
Arthur perplexed Milton, who says, As to Arthur, more 
renowned in songs and romances than in true stories, who 
he was, and whether any such reigned in Britain, has been 
doubted heretofore, and may again with good reason. No 
less is in doubt who was his father ; and as we doubted 
of his parentage, so may we also of his puissance.” Guin- 
guen^ settled everything by the unwarranted explanation, 
that English romancers had invented an Arthur out of 
jealousy of the French Charlemagne. English writers 
of Guinguen4’s calibre in mythical science replied, that 
Arthur was a French invention of Richard or Elie de 
Borron, or of the Anglo-Norman Mapes, basing the asser- 
tion on an expression found in GoofiPrey of Monmouth. 
Ampere, deficient here in his usual penetration, throws 
entire discredit on the good faith of Marie de France, who 
speaks of having seen and handled the original Celtic MS. 
Fauriel, and with him the other French mvansy would fain 
have attributed the Arthurian legend to the troubadours 
rather than acknowledge its Welsh origin. He asked for the 
tests which have since been discovered by Mr Owen Jones 
and commented on by M. Hersart de la Villemarqu^ with 
perhaps indiscreet zeal. Sir Walter Scott’s excellent histori- 
cal instinct had already exhibited a part of the truth in his 
edition of Thomas of Ercildoune’s Rhymes, We may now, 
therefore, venture on being more positive than Southey, 
and less sceptical than Mr Thomas Wright, the two modern 
editors of the translation which Sir Thomas Malory made 
in 1634 of the five Romances of the Round Table (be 
‘‘ compiled the booke oute of certaine Wkes of Frensshe, 
and reduced it into Englysshe”), arid we may follow 
almost step by step the development of the legend, and of 
the various Arthurs, from the British Arthur of history 
to the mythical Arthur of Cambrian and Breton tradition, 
and lastly to the French Arthur, the rival of Charle- 
magne. 

We shall conclude by noticing the main features of the 
character of Arthur, and indicating their origin. 

Historic FacU, — The general belief reading Arthur 
has been that he was a leader of the Celtic tribes of the 
west of England against the Saxons. It is recorded that, 
about the middle of the 5th century, Kent, after suffering 
from famine and pestilence, was invaded by the Piets and 
Scots, while at the same time another sti^gle, longer and 
more keen, was taking place in West Britain against another 
Saxon invasion. The longer and braver resistance of the 
Western Celts is partly set down to the merit of their 
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leaders, Aurelianus Ambrosius and Arthur. The men of 
Kent, however, after a vain appeal to iElius, prefect of the 
Gaul^ were induced by Vortigern, their most important 
chief, not only to make peace with the Saxons, but to 
invoke their aid against the Piets and Scots. Hengist was 
appealed to, and the looked-for Saxon alliance bec^e the 
Saxon invasion and conquest of Kent, after Hengist, here- 
tofore a Heretogeny became a king. Whilst his immediate 
descendants were establishing themselves in succession to 
him, the contest in the plain of Arderidd took place, which 
occasioned Myrdhinn’s frenzy. Arthur was slain in the 
battle called by historians the victory of Mountbadon near 
Bath, 520 a.d. 

[The historical Arthur is now regarded by many as having 
been a 6th century leader, Ouledigy or “ Dux Bellorum ” of 
the northern Cyxnry of Cumbria and Strathclyde against the 
encroaching Saxons of the east coast (Bernicia), and the 
Piets and Scots from beyond the Forth and Clyde. For 
such would ap|)ear to be the, at least, approximately certain 
result of recent researches, in op[K)sition both to the scep- 
ticism of the 17th and 18th centuries as to the existence of 
an historical Arthur, and to the po])ular notion of him as 
a West-of-England king, or king of Wales, or Cornwall. 
This conclusion had, however, been more or less distinctly 
suggested by Chalmers, by Sir Walter Scott, by a writer in 
the Gentleman' » Magazine (1842), by Mr Nash, and by Dr 
Burton. Yet this result of special recent researches is still 
so far from being generally known and accepted, that it 
may be desirable briofiy to indicate the arguments in buj)- 
port of it. 

First, then, wo have the facts of the northern extension 
and conflicts of the Cyinry in those five centuries, from the 
6th to the 10th, which may bo distinguished as the Pre- 
mediae val Period. For these facts our first authorities are 
the only premediaeval British historians, Gildas and Nennius 
— the llistoria and Epieiola of the one having been com- 
posed in the 6th, and the earliest of the works that go 
under the name of the other in the 7th century. Now, in 
the former there is, at least, nothing to favour that ^>opular 
notion as to Arthur which is derived from the media:!val 
chronicles ; for the words in the Durham MS., “ Qui prope 
Sabrinum ostium habetur,” are now acknowledged to be 
an interpolation of the 13th century. And the latter is 
most naturally interjireted as positively affirming that 
Arthur’s conflicts were with the Saxons of Bernicia (North- 
umberland and the Lothians). It has been contended that 
this could not be meant, because the Teutonic settlers in 
the north were Angles. But, in answer to this, it can now 
be affirmed that the earlier Teutonic settlers in the north 
were Frisians, a tribe of Saxons ; and that the northern 
settlement of the Angles did not take place till 547, after 
the time of Arthur. Besides, the bards of the 6th century, 
to whom are attributed those historical poems, which do 
not, however, appear to have taken their earliest consistent 
shape farther back than the 7th century, and which have 
been recently edited by Mr Skene under the title of the 
F(jur Ancient hooks of WaleSy — these Cymric bards — Merlin, 
Taliessin, Aneurin, and Llywarch Hen — are all connected 
with the north ; of a large proportion of their poems the 
scenery and events lie in the north ; these poems are, in 
fact, the literature of the Cymric inhabitants of Cumbria 
and Strathclyde before these kingdoms were subjugated by 
the Saxon king, Edmund of Wessex, and by him ceded 
to the Gaelic king, Malcolm king of Scots, in 946 ; the 
warriors, whose de^s are celebrated in these poems, were 
“ Gwyr y Gogledd,” or men of the north ; and the histori- 
cal Arthur, who figures in five of them, is no southern 
king, but a Guledig, whose twelve battles are in the north. 
And, finally, in evidence of the former northern extension 
of the Cymry, it is as Bretts and Welsh that the inhabi- 
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tants of Cumbria and Strathclyde are referred to by the 
contemporary Saxon chroniclers, and in the charters and 
proclamations of the Scottish kings, David I., Malcolm IV., 
and William the Lion. So late, indeed, as 1305, we find 
a recognition of the Cymry as a distinct element of the 
population of southern Scotland, in the enactment that 
“ the usuages of the Bretts shall be abolished and no more 
used/' And it is to Welsh that we must still look for the 
etymology of the names of the great natural features of 
that district of southern Scotland which would appear to 
have been the scene of the battles of the historical Arthur. 
From Welsh the names Tweed, Teviot, Clyde, Nith, and 
Annan, and the numerous Esks, hkiens, and Levens, <kc., 
are all derived. From Welsh, also, we exidoin Cheviot, 
and the names of the border hills. And where the emi- 
mences of southern Scotland are not hilU^ felh^ laws^ or 
knomsy they are pensy as in Wales or Cornwall. 

But if, as these various facts (and particularly the con- 
nection in which Arthur is mentioned in contemporary, 
or approximately contemporary, histories and historical 
poems) leads us to believe, Arthur was a leader of those 
northern Cymry afterwards absorbed in the population of 
southern Scotland and the ISnglish border, then, in this 
district, we ought certainly to find localities which can be 
more or less clearly identified with those mentioned in the 
earliest historical notices of Arthur; and localities also 
which, in their names or the traditions associated with 
them, commemorate his story. Now, it has been shown 
that such localities are not only found in the district thus 
defined, but are found there in such numbers os can no- 
where else be paralleled. And a very important verifica- 
tion is thus obtained of what, from the scantiness of the 
earliest scources, might, if thus unsupported, be regarded 
os a mere hypothesis rather than a theory, with respect to 
the scene of the battles of the historical Arthur. 

Scotland, however, is but the northern extremity of a 
long line of country in which Arthurian localities are 
found. What wo may call the Arthur-land extends from 
the Forth and Clyde, or rather from the Grampians, in 
Scotland, to the Loire in France, and includes (besides the 
south of Scotland and the north of England) Wales, Somer- 
setshire, Cornw^all, and Brittany. It is certain that the 
scene of the battles of the historical Arthur of the 6th 
century could have been but a comparatively small area of 
this vast territory. There must, therefore, have been a 
migration of Arthurian traditions from the south to the 
north, or from the north to the south. And if, on quite 
independent grounds, we find it more probable that such 
migration of tradition was from the north to the south, 
rather than from the south to the north, it is evident that 
we shall have a still further verification of the hypothesis 
suggested by our examination of the earliest historical 
records. Now, considering the.so facts, — Cymric migrations 
from, but not to, the north ; the northern descents of some 
of the southern dynasties ; the upburst of Cymric literature 
(which belongs in the main to the media3val period) con- 
temporaneously with the last struggles for, and final loss of, 
national independence ; and the satisfaction, too great to be 
regardful of historical truth, which a conquered people would 
have in locally commemorating former victories and heroes 
of their race, — we cannot but see conditions in the highest 
degree favourable to the importation from the north of the 
Arthurian traditions of Wales, the south-west of England, 
and the north-west of France. On the other hand, we not 
only find no conditions favourable to the imjwrtation of 
Arthurian traditions from the south into the north, but con- 
ditions that would have been positively inimical to the pre- 
servation of such traditions, and conditions, therefore, that 
would seem to make it impossible to explain the existence 
of Arthurian localities in the north, except on the hypothesis 


of the north having been the scene of actual Arthurian 
events. Such conditions are to be found in these facts : — 
the Absorption of the northern Cymry by a kindred race 
with whom they had never, save temporarily, been at war, 
viz., the Scots, a brother of whose king they had themselves 
voluntarily elected to the throne in 918, previously to their 
being regularly incorporated with the Scottish nationality 
after the treaty of 946 between Malcolm IL and their 
Saxon foe, Edmund of Wessex ; the preparation for this 
political incorporation in the 10th century by an ecclesias- 
tical incorporation in the 8th century, through the sub- 
version of the native Cymric Church by the opponent Irish 
or Columban Church of the Scots with its Gaelic language, 
whence followed the dying out of the Cymric language ; 
and, finally, the possession by the Scots, with whom the 
northern Cymry were thus incorporated, of a traditional 
and poetic literature of their own, which must certainly 
have greatly opposed the introduction, after their incor- 
poration of the Cymry, of Cymric poetry and tradition, and 
been highly unfavourable to its preservation, if it had any 
other than a native historical origin. But yet, further, it 
is to be noted that Arthurian localities are, speaking gene- 
rally, found in Scotland only where, in the 6th century, there 
was a Cymric population ; that that part of Scotland in 
which Arthurian localities are, speaking generally, 7U>t 
found, coincides with the ancient kingdoms of the Piets 
and Scots, and is dotted all over with localities belonging 
to the other great cycle of Celtic tradition, the Fenian, 
FingaJian, or Ossianic ; and that, while Fingalian localities 
are not found at all in the Arthurian district, Arthurian 
localities are found in the Fingalian district, or in the ancient 
territory of the Piets, only in cases in which their . being 
found in that territory is a strong indication of their hav- 
ing originated in such actual historical facts as they com- 
memorate. (j. s. s.-a.)] 

Additions to Historic Facts and Introduction of Mytho- 
logical Elements, — From the Saxon invasions resulted two 
emigrations closely succeeding each other of Britons into 
French Brittany ; and the impenetrable forests and moun- 
tains of Wales afforded a refuge where the more recent 
fugitives from Wessex or the north mingled with the earlier 
exiles from Kent, and hence the subsequent confusion of 
historic facts. Vortigern of Kent became in the legend 
the kinsman of Arabrosius of Wessex ; the gaps in the 
history were filled up by mythic reminiscences, and to 
Arthur was assigned a celestial and miraculous parentage 
from XJthyr Pendragon, that is to say, Head of the Dragon. 
Under the form of a cloud this Celtic Jupiter became 
the father of Arthur, who in the same mythological order 
gave his name to two constellations, Arthur's chariot, 
the Great Bear, and Arthur's lyre. But the word for 
cloud in Welsh was Gorlasar, Now, whilst the legend 
was carried from place to place acquiring new force, the 
Celtic world had made a stand against Homan and Teu- 
tonic ideas ; there was, as in Greece, a tendency to ex- 
plain the earlier myths, no longer understood, into the 
gross elements of adultery and incest ; bastardy was not 
censured, &c. Thus the Uthyr Pendragon of the Romances 
of the Hound Table is a real Jupiter. The cloud becomes 
a man, Gorloes; and there is an Alcmene, Ygieme. In short, 
when Moli6re has, with more genius than morality, diverted 
80 many generations by his Amphitryon^ he is striMng an old 
Celtic and Welsh chord. Then Arthur is another Hercules. 
An advantage, from a national point of view, gained to the 
legend by Artliur's celestial and pagan origin, is that he 
becomes by it at once above and to all the Celtic chiefs. 
All the chiefs become his brethren ; their sons, who flock 
to fight under his banner, his heawe neveuxy — though one, 
indeed, among them is the traitor Medrod of the Welsh 
legend^ Mordred of the romances. So in dream was founded, 
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besides the Round Table which never existed, the Celtic 
family, which had existed only to destroy itself. 

Gradual Fcrmalion of the existing character of Arthur in 
the French Romances , — We have noticed the bonhomie which 
was the chief characteristic of the early Cambrian Arthur. 
The Arthur born of the recollections and resentments of 
exile has a more terrible shape. In Brittany, the land of 
exile, was elaborated this type of a national avenger, — a 
more moral David (Arthur slays his giant), a Solomon 
without his scepticism (Arthur was a great author of pro- 
verbs). In exile this figure of a Celtic Messiah was graven 
with some of its most indelible traits. Arthur’s own 
device is very far removed from the gospel ; he out-Herods 
Herod, and, franker than the Jesuitical cruelty of the twelve 
tables or of Shy lock, he goes beyond the lex talionis ; “a 
heart for an eye, a head for an arm,” he says. Alain de 
Lille relates, in his commentaries and explanations on the 
prophecies of Merlin, that in his day any one who, drinking 
with the Bretons, would tell them that Arthur was dead 
and never to return, was in danger of being stoned. “ Like 
the dawn, he will arise from his mysterious retreat.” 

To return to the Arthur of the Round Table, nothing in 
the romances is touched with more generous sentiment than 
his invariable aiFection for Ken (Kay of the Welsh legends), 
his cunning but clownish, friendly yet treacherous seneschal. 
For the infant Arthur had been confided by Merlin to Antor, 
and believed himself his son, while Ken, the real son of 
Antor gives place to Arthur, Ls neglected, and all his evil 
qualities are derived from the wicked nurse to whom he had 
been given away from his mother ; so Arthur was bound 
to be patient and kind to Ken in after life, and forgive him 
many times for being “ fol et vilain et fel.” 

We shall not describe the trials to which Arthur submits, 
those of the sword and of the anvil, for instance, nor the 
essay in royalty he makes without taking the title of king, 
though the idea of being made a king, not only by election, 
but even after examination, is remarkable. Nor shall wo 
relate how, in disguise, aided by his friends Ban and Bohor, 
he rescues Leogadan from the “Saisnos” (Saxons) and 
Danes ; in disguise, as Merlin explains to Leogadan, who 
had thrown himself at the feet of his deliverer to entreat to 
know his name — because thus, without naming himself, 
should a hero, who is the son of a king, seek out and win 
his wife. So Arthur woos and weds Guenever, Leogadan ’s 
daughter, the Gwenhwyvar of the Welsh tales. The Welsh 
would have their Arthur cross the Channel to succour their 
kindred allies in Brittany ; the Bretons, in the same way, 
sent their Arthur into Great Britain, hence confusions which 
explain each other. One reproach, which has been made at 
all times, by Mr P. Paris, as by William of Newburgh, to 
the revengeful instinct which was the soul of the Arthurian 
legend, is its monstrous vanity, which has depicted Arthur 
as an opponent and conqueror of the Romans. William of 
Newburgh has said, “ the Britons were little to bo feared 
as warriors, little to be trusted as citizens ; ” and this passage 
curiously resembles one in the legend where a Roman knight, 
before the battle of Langres, is made to exclaim, “ Behold 
truly the Britons — slow in action, ready in menace 1 ” 
Whence has arisen this battle of Langres, where Arthur, 
allied with Claudas, king of the “ Terre Deserte,” conquers 
the Romans and destroys their empire. Strange to say, the 
fictitious battle of Langres has an authentic foundation in 
history, being but an echo in tradition of the obstinate and’ 
successful resistance to the Romans carried on by the Celts 
of the vast district called the TractusArmoricanus ^ — a resist- 
ance out-lasting, indeed, the Roman power, till Clovis turned 
it to account and destroyed it; and of Clovis, the treacherous 
ally of the Armorican Celts, the portrait is easily recog- 
nised in the Claudas of the romance. 

Rome has been cursed in history more often than she is 
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named in Camille’s imprecation in Corneille’s play, and 
we need not wonder at the legend, wherein Arthur calls 
together a confederation of Greeks, Africans, Spaniards, 
Parthians, Medes, Libyans, Egyptians, Babylonians, Phry- 
gians, Ac., in fact, all nations, against Rome. The legendary 
hero falls at last, in all his glory and in the midst of his 
reign of justice, on the field of Camlan. But he is not 
deserted by that fairy world with whom Shakespeare’s soul 
delighted to dwell ; magically trans{>orted into the Isle of 
Avalon, his body is cured of its wounds, and his soul sleeps, 
while rests his enchanted sword Excalibur, till that day comes 
when he shall rise again from his mysterious retreat. But 
that day must dawn for all nations at once, as in the veins of 
all peoples of Euroi)e is hidden some Celtic blood. On the 
other hand, progress is barred and darkness dwells where 
the Celtic race remains unmixod. So it is the destiny of some 
peoples, while buried for ever as a temporal power, because 
of their irro[)arablo faults, to live on gloriously for the good 
of all, but only as an idea, an instruction, a legend. (J.a.) 

Authorities ; Turner’s IliMori/ of Anglo-Sax(m8 ; Leland’s Aaser- 
tio A rthuri ; The Jirituk Jliniori/^ translated into English from the 
Latin of Jeffrey of Monmouth hy Aaron Thompson (London, 1718) ; 
Myinjrian Arehaiology of Wales; Paulin Paris’s edition of tno 
Jlmnans de la Table Eiytule: Saint Oraal^ Merlin^ Ijancelot ; Heriart de 
\\\sri\sxi\av^'sMyTdhinnmLV Knehnnteur Merlin (Paris, 1862, 8vo) ; 
Lea Ro^na^isdela Table llonde^ Paris, 1860, 12mo ; La Mart ePArthure, 
edited by Hir Th. Malory in 1634 ; Southey’s edition (1817, 4to) ; 
Thomas Wright’s edition (1860, 8vo) ; Gildas, Historia; Nennius, 
Hiatoria Eritonum; Skene, Four Ancimt Books of Wales (1868), 
Book of the Dean of Lismore, and Chronicles of the IHcls and Scots ; 
and Stuart-Olennie, Journey through Arthurian Scotland (1867), 
and Arthurian Localities (1869). 

ARTICHOKE. The common artichoke, Cynara Scoly- 
musy is a plant belonging to the Natural Order ComposiUv.^ 
having some resemblance to a largo thistle. It has long 
been esteemed os a culinary vegetable ; the parts chiefly 
employed being the immature rece]>tacle or floret disk, with 
the lower part of the surrounding leaf-scales, which are 
known as “ artichoke Iwttoms.” Jn Italy the receptacles, 
dried, are largely used in soups ; those of the cultivated 
plant as Carciofn domestico^ and of the wild variety as Car- 
dofosjrinoso. The Jerusalem artichoke, Helianthus tvherosus^ 
is a distinct plant belonging to the same order, cultivated for 
its root-tubers, which somewhat resemble ])otatoes, for which 
they have been proposed as a substitute. It closely re- 
sembles the sunflower, and its popular name is a corruption 
of the Italian Ginisole Articocro^ the sunflower artichoke. 

ARTICLES, Thk Thikty-Nink, of the Church of Eng- 
land, contain the public standard of religious belief adopted 
by that body. They were drawn up by Archbishop Parker, 
sanctioned by Convocation in 1562, and published by royal 
authority in the following year. The general principles 
of this body of doctrine, and the form into which it was 
thrown, had been gradually developed during the previous 
attempts to establish a standard of faith in England. Soon 
after the authority of the Pope had been thrown oflf by the 
English Church, there began to appear wide differences of 
opinion with regard to the extent of reformation required. 
One party, the conservative, held by the old practices of 
the Church of Rome; another, the moderate reformers, 
desired to abolish these practices on account of the abuses 
to which they were liable ; while the various sects of the 
Anabaptists were eager for radical reformation both of 
doctrine and of practice. Religious turbulence and strife 
prevailed to such an extent that, in 1536, a set of Tkx 
Articles was published by royal authority, intended, as 
was expressly stated, to stablyshe Christen quietnes and 
unitie among us, and to avoid contentious opinions.” A 
considerable share in the composition of this code was taken 
by Henry himself. The articles were evidently intended 
as a compromise ; they contained much that was afterwards 
rejected by the church, and do not seem to have given 
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general satisfaction. They were partially, though not 
authoritativelj, superseded bj the publication, in 1537, 
of the Institution of a Christian Man, For two or three 
years before this negotiations had been carried on with the 
Continental reformers, and proposals had been made for a 
general conference at which some universal articles of faith 
might be considered. The conference took place but did 
not attain the end desired, for Henry, at first favourably 
disposed, was swayed by the influence of the anti-refor- 
mation party ; and Cranmer, while able to come to agree- 
ment with the German deputation so far as points of 
doctrine were concerned, saw clearly that it would be a 
hopeless task to try to abolish all the ancient ceremonies. 
The increasing influence of the conservative party led to 
the passing, hj Convocation and Parliament, in 1539, 
of Henryks Six Articles, the bloody statute,” or “whip 
with six strings,” as they were then called, from the cruel 
persecutions to which they gave rise. These articles 
enforced belief in transubstantiation, declared that com- 
munion in both kinds was unnecessary, that the marriage 
of priests was unlawful, that vows of chastity or widowhood 
were absolutely binding, that private masses and auricular 
confession were expedient and necessary. The severity of 
these doctrines was mitigated by the third authorised 
formulary of Henry’s reign. The Necessary Doctrine and 
Erudition for any Christian Man^ called the “King’s 
Book,” and published in 1543. The conference with the 
Germans, though not entirely successful, had not been vrith- 
out fruit. Among Cranmer’s papers has been found a set 
of Thirteen Articles bearing evident traces of the Conti- 
nental ideas, and highly interesting on account of the in- 
fluence it exercised on the later formularies. Many of these 
articles are drawn directly from the Augsburg Confession, 
and there seems no doubt that they thus formed an inter- 
mediate step between that Confession and the Forty-two 
Articles of Edward. These were drawn up by Cranmer 
in obedience to the command of the king and privy council, 
who, in 1551, ordered the archbishop to “frame a book 
of articles of religion, for the preserving and maintaining 
peace and unity of doctrine in this church, that, being 
finished, they might be set forth by public authority.” 
Great care was taken in their preparation ; the first draft 
was sent round to the bishops, then revised by Cranmer, 
submitted to Cheke and Cecil, and to the six royal chap- 
lains, and finally laid before the council. In 1553 the 
mandate enjoining subscrij)tion to them was granted by the 
king, but the articles had already been printed in English. 
In the same year they were published in Latin, and ajv 
pended to a short catechism of Christian doctrine. It has 
been much disputed whether these articles were sanctioned 
by Convocation, or were only circulated by order of couhcil; 
on the whole, the balance of j)robability seems to be in 
favour of the supposition that they had received ecclesias- 
tical sanction (Hardwick, History of the Articles^ 106-112). 

During the reign of Mary these articles were suppressed, 
but, on the accession of Elizabeth and the elevation of 
Parker to the see of Canterbury, attention was again 
directed to the framing of some standard body of truth. 
A series of Eleven Articles was drawn up in 1559, and 
was in use for some time ; it had not, however, full autho- 
rity, though it w^as enforced in Ireland until 1615. In 
1662 the houses of Convocation were summoned, and Parker 
laid before them a revised copy of the Forty-Two Articles. 
In the work of revision he had been assisted by Bishops 
Orindal, Horn, and Fox. The changes introduced by them 
were, for the most part, Lutheran in tendency, and were 
probably influenced by the Wiirtemberg Confession of 1561. 
Articles v., zil, xxiz., and xxx. of the present set wero 
newly introduced; x., xvi., xix. (pa.rt being transferred to the 
present viL), and xli. of the old series were omitted. Seven- 
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teen other articles were modified by partial omission, altera- 
tion, or substitution. Convocation further struck out 
Articles xxxix., xl., and xlii ; made considerable alterations 
in iiL and xxviii., and some slight changes in viii., xv., 
xxii., xxix., and xxxiii. A Latin manuscript of Parker’s, 
containing a list of signatures, might be supposed to give 
the final state of the document, but it differs from the 
extract taken in 1637 by Laud’s order from the registers, 
both in regard to the signatures, and in the omission of 
the first clause of Article xx. The articles, now thirty-nine 
in number, were submitted to the queen, who is said to 
have read and examined them. After nearly a year’s delay 
they were published in Latin. In this edition the disputed 
clause of Article xx. is found, and Article xxix. is wholly 
omitted. In the English version, printed in the same year, 
the clause of Article xx. is wanting. In all editions after 
1571, Article xxix. is inserted, and, with one exception, the 
same is true of the clause in Article xx. A law (13 Eliz. 
c. 1 2) was passed in 1 571, ordaining that the clergy “should 
subscribe to all the articles which only concern the confes- 
sion of a true Christian faith, and the doctrine of the 
sacraments.” Convocation of the same year inserted 
Article xxix., made a few slight changes, added a list of 
the Apocryphal books, and thus gave the articles their pre- 
sent form. The only serious attempt at alteration was made 
in 1595, when the Primate, Whitgift, accepted a series of 
articles proposed by Dr Whitaker of Cambridge. These, 
generally known as the Lambeth Articles^ were strongly 
Calvinistic in tone. They did not receive sanction, and 
were immediately suppressed. At a later date (1604) it 
was again sought to introduce them, but the attempt was 
unsuccessful. The canons of 1604 enforced subscription, 
while the general relation of the articles to the church was 
defined by the royal declaration of 1628 (now prefixed to 
them), which enjoins the settlement of disputed points by 
Convocation, the acceptation of the articles in their plain 
and full bearing, and the interpretation of them in their 
literal and grammatical sense. 

The articles are not intended to be a complete system of 
theology, but only enumerate certain truths of such primary 
importance that any one denying them is thereby excluded 
from the church. They do not, however, furnish merely a 
negative test ; they were framed not only for the avoidance 
of diversity of opinion, but for the establishment of consent 
regarding true religion. Accordingly, they treat in order 
of the main points of theological doctrine, and may be 
classified thus; — (1.) Articles i.-v., the doctrine of the 
Trinity ; (2.) Articles vi.-viiL, the rule of faith or sources of 
our knowledge of religious matters ; (3.) Articles ix.-x viii., 
the doctrines which concern the Christian as an indi- / 
vidual, t.e., sin, redemption, and their cognate notions ; (4.) 
Articles xix.-xxxix., the necessary relations of Christians as 
members of a religious community, including the general 
theory of the church, and the doctrine of the sacraments. 
The Church of Ireland continued to use the Eleven Articles 
until 1615, when a more elaborate code was drawn up by 
Ussher. This, in 1635, was superseded by the Thirty-Nine 
Articles, which were then adopted by the Irish ChurcL 
The Episcopal Church in Scotland accepted the articles in 
1804, and in America the church subscribed to them in 
1801, excluding, however, the Athanasian Creed. 

See Abp. Laurence, Bampton Lectures^ 1804, new ed. 1853; Lamb, 
Historical Account of the Thirty-Nine ArticleSf 1885 ; Hardwick, 
History of the Articles if B/digim^ 1859. 

ARTICULATA, the name given by Cuvier to his third 
great division of the animal kingdom. Arthropoda is the 
designation now generally adopted, which includes the 
CrvstaceOj Aratdmida^ Myriapoda^ and Insecta^ but excludes 
the Anndidcty which Cuvier class^ with these among the 
Articulata, See Abtubopopa. 
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T he modern term ArtUUry is used in two senses, — 
firstly, to designate the maihid of artillery, i.«,, 
the guns, &c, ; secondly, the pefnownd and organisation by 
whi^ the power of this arm is wielded. The word itself 
is derived by some from ** arcus,’* a bow \ by others from 
‘‘ars telaria,” signifying bows, arrows, and all implements 
of projectile warfare. The earliest forms of artillery were 
the “engines invented by cunning men to shoot arrows 
and great stones,” of which we read in the Old Testament; 
these developed, with the progress of military art, into the 
more elaborate machines us^ by the Romans under the 
names of catapulta^ 6a^is^a, battering-ram, <bc. ; and under 
various forms and names this “ mechanical artillery ” con- 
tinued in use, until the discovery of a propelling agent so 
powerful as to supersede all others and revolutionise both 
the implements and the art of war. 

The history of artillery proper may be said to date from 
the discovery of gunpowder. This is popularly attributed 
to the two mon^, Roger Bacon and Bartholdus Schiraz, 
about the end of the 13th century (see Gunpowder); 
but there is ample evidence that substances of somewhat 
similar composition and powers had been known and 
used for purposes of war in the East at far earlier times. 
The Chinese seem to have been the first discoverers of 
explosive compounds as engines of war, and to have used 
them for several centuries before the Christian era ; and 
their “thunder of the earth,” produced by filling a huge 
bombshell with some such compound, and exploding it 
at the proper moment, is spoken of as early as the 3d 
or 4th centuries of our era. According to Father Amyot, 
stone mortars, projecting stone balls, were used by them 
in the 8th century ; and although they were first in- 
structed in the scientific casting of cannon by mission- 
aries in the 17th century, there is evidence of large 
cannon and wall pieces of rough construction having been 
in use as early as the 12th century. The inhabitants of 
India seem to have possessed fire-arms of some sort as early 
as the time of Alexander; but the information is too 
meagre to admit of more than the merest speculation as to 
their nature. The celebrated Greek fire, of which we have 
ample accounts, was usually in a liquid form, and vomited 
through long copper tubes, with which the bows of vessels 
of war were provided, or projected in fire-balls, or by means 
of arrows and javelins around which flax was twisted. It 
was used by the Romans of the Eastern empire with much 
effect, especially at the defences of Constantinople (668-675 
and 716-718 a.d.), and the secret of its manufacture was 
preserved with a superstitious care for nearly 400 years ; 
but it afterwards passed into the hands of the Mahometans, 
and was much used by them in their wars with the Chris- 
tians. The Moors first introduced fire-arms in western 
Europe ; according to Cond6, they used artillery against 
Saragossa in 1118 a.d., and a little later they defended 
Niebla by means of machines which threw darts and stones 
through the agency of fire. 

The application of gunpowder to projectile warfare, and 
the use of cannon, be^me general in Europe during the 
14th century. Mention is made, however, of isolated in- 
stances of their employment at earlier periods, especially 
among the Moors. Artillery is also said to have been 
used by Henry HI. of England during the rebellion of the 
Duke of Gloucester in 1267, and by the Spaniards against 
Cordova in 1280 and against Gibraltar in 1306. But it 
is held by those well qualified to judge, that the firrt 
unquestionable testimony of the employment of cannon is 
in 1388 under Edward IIL of England. The substitution 


of the new engine for the old mechanical artillery was 
gradual, and was not effected without opposition ; and in 
tibe 13th and early part of the 14th centuries, we still find 
various machines, such as the trebuchet, onazer, scorpion, 
and espringal, whose action was dependent on the elasticity 
of twisted cords, used to hurl stones, Greek fire, 

The earliest trace of an artillery organisation, such as 
now plays so important a part in all great armies, is found 
in the middle of the 14th century. In 1344 Edward 
III. formed an artillery train and an ordnance establish- 
ment, numbering 340 men ; but of these only twelve were 
term^ artillerymen and gunners, the remainder consisting 
of waggoners, engineers, and artificers of various kinds. 
The ordnance establishment at the siege of Harfieur, in 
1415, included twenty-five master gunners and fifty “ser- 
vitour gunners.” The gunner of those days seems to have 
been .the captain of the gun, and to have h^ general charge 
of the guns and stores, with the especial duty of laying 
and firing the piece in action. The manufacturing establish- 
ments, now maintained on so gigantic a scale, do not seem 
to have sprung up till considerably later. Piobert states 
that gun-foundries were established in France in 1377; 
but we have no trace of them in Germany till 1440, and 
record of them is wanting in England until 1521. 

The guns of the 14th century were of the rudest make, 
cumbrous and inefficient, and though an advance on the 
earlier machines, and useful in sieges, still ])layed but little 
part in battles. Whether Edward III. used them at Creci 
or not (a point which has been much debated), it may safely 
be affirmed that they had but little to do with the result 
of that day. Progress, however, began to show itself in 
the 15th century ; the “ bombards ” were replaced by brass 
guns, and the cumbrous beds, upon which the earlier 
ordnance were transj^rtod, gave way to rude artillery- 
carriages on wheels ; and iron was substituted for stone in 
the manufacture of projectiles. The first step towards a 
better organisation and some tactical system appears to 
have been made towards the end of the 15th century by 
Charles VIIl. of France, who used a numerous artillery in 
his Italian campaigns ; and Louis XII. largely owed his 
successes in Italy to this arm. Francis I. still further 
increased its mobility, adopting a lighter construction for 
field-guns, and having them drawn by the best description 
of horses; and in the defeat of the Swiss in 1515, “the 
French aHillery played a new and distinguished part, not 
only by protecting the centre of the army from the charges 
of the Swiss phalanxes, and causing them excessive loss, 
but also by rapidly taking up such positions from time to 
time during the battle as enabled the guns to play upon the 
flanks of the attacking columns.” ^ In England also con- 
siderable attention was bestowed on ordnance matters during 
this period, though the progress was not so great. In 
1456 it is stated that a commission w'as issu^ to John 
Judd, as Tnmter-geTiercd of the (rrdnanee ; and in 1483 
(Richard III.), Rauf Bigod was appointed master of the 
ordnance, an office which continued down to 1852. These 
early masters of the ordnance personally commanded the 
artillery in expeditions and wars, besides being responsible 
for the general administration of the peretymel and matenel 
of such artillery as then existed. Henry VII. and Henry 
VIIL did much to advance the progress of artillery. Tar- 
taglia* gives tables of the different cannon in use about 
this time. The heavy pieces, t.c., edverine^ <kc., were 
drawn by oxen, and corresponded to those now in use for 

^ ObmvaJtvme cn Fire-Anm^ Chetney, 1852. 

* Three Booke ef Ckdoqniu tom/emmg the Art qf Shootmff, 
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siege or position purposes, while the field guns appear to I 
have been the 2, 4, 6J, and 8 pounders,— 
and Ktk&rs, No permanent artillery trains existed at this 
time ; the pencnnel was obtained by withdrawing gunners 
from garrisons, and supplementing them with men hired 
for the occasion, and the cattle required for transport were 
also hired. The artillery train on service included the 
ammunition waggons, pontoons, and a large proportion of 
artificers, besides the men actually required to serve the 
gun, corresponding nearly to the artillery park of the 
present day, and had its position assigned in camp and on 
the march. “ On the march the train was preceded by an 
advanced guard of light cavalry to protect it. The first 
portion of this troop carried hatchets and saws ; the second, 
instruments and implements for the construction of ma- 
chines ; the third, sledge-hammers, iron wedges, and pick- 
axes ; finally, the last were provided with pioneers’ imple- 
ments. After these came carriages loaded with guns, 
capstans, levers, and other like machines; these were 
followed by the light pieces, by the heavy siege guns, by 
ammunition waggons, by pontoons and the necessary men 
for them, by the artillery artificers, and, lastly, by the 
baggage.” 1 

16th cen* The 1 6th century was not marked by any great advance 
in artillery science, though the number of guns which 
accompanied an army had increased considerably — as many 
as 1600 gunners, cannoneers, armourers, and clerks of the 
ordnance, being attached to Lord Mountjoy’s army in 
Ireland in 1599. The artillery tactics were simple; the 
guns usually deployed in advance of the troops and fired a 
few rounds, but from their want of mobility could neither 
accompany an advance nor protect a retreat, and were 
generally captured on the first advance of the enemy. 
Greater progress, however, was made in the attack and 
defence of fortresses by artillery. Vertical fire was used to 
a considerable extent, and seems to have been conducted 
by artificers while the cannoneers ” served the guns. In 

17th cvn- England but little advance was made even in the 17th 

wu’f* century, and the commencement of the Great Eebellion 

found the artillery of England in a very feeble and 
backward state. Two books by artillerymen of those 
days 2 give us much information on its condition, and a 
very complete account of the ‘‘ Field Artillery of the Great 
Rebellion ” is furnished by Captain H. W. L, Hime, R.A.® 
The guns chiefly used were the light pieces known as 
‘‘minion,” “sakor,” and “demi-culvefin,” i,e,^ 3-pounder, 
r)-pounder, and 9-poundor respectively. The heavier pieces 
being used in sieges and garrisons, and ranging from the 
“ whole culverin,” or 15-pounder, to the Canon Royall,” or 
G3-})ounder. The carriages were cumbrous. “ They were 
formed of two large checks or brackets, whose general 
outline was much the same as the brackets of our own 
bracket-trails, connected together by four transoms.’* The 
transport of the ammunition was in carts or wheelbarrows, 
or on men’s backs. The gunners walked beside the gun, 
and, as in later times, their j»ace was a measure of the 
mobility of the field artillery. Cartridges, when used, were 
made of paper or canvas, but an iron ladle was preferred. 
The following words of command show the gun-drill of 
those days 

1. Put back your piece. 8. Put up your powder. 

2. Order your piece to load, 9. Thrust home your wad. 

8. Search your piece. 10. Regard your shot. 

4. Sponge your piece. 11. Put home your shot gently. 

6. Fill your ladle. 12. Tliruat home your last wad 

6. Put in your powder. with three atrokea. 

7. Empty your ladle. 18. Gauge your piec e. 

* Owen’s M<dem ArliUery. 

^ Tht Omner^ by Robert Norton, one of His Mi^jeaty’s gunners and 
engineers, 1628 ; The Qumer*i by William Eldi^, master- 
gnnner of Dover Castle, 1646. 

’ Proeeedinge the Royal ArUUery Institution, vol vi. 
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As to the draught, twenty-three horses were required for 
a cannon on go^ ground, fifteen or seventeen for the 
demi-cannon, and nine for a culverin. The proportion of 
guns to men was 1 per 1000. The artillery general was a 
greater man in those days than in more modern times, as 
we find that “ the generall of the artillery hath alwayes 
a part of the charge, and when the chief generall is absent, 
he is to command all the army.” The gentlemen of the 
artillery ” seem to answer to our present majors, and the 
duties of the “gunners ” were much the same as those now 
performed by lieutenants. In the Scotch invasion of 1640, 
leather guns were used with efiect against the English in 
the passage of the Scots over the river Tyne. When 
Charles I. took the field in 1642, the earl of Peterborough, 
as parliamentary general of artillery, had a large train 
under his orders, but such was its want of mobility, that he 
was obliged to leave his guns behind him for a time. It 
came up, however, at last, and was used at the battle of 
Edgehill, 23d October 1642. In 1643, at Braddoch Doun, 
an instance occurred of the use of field artillery first masked 
by cavalry ; and at Roundway Lord Wilmot handled his 
guns so well that he prepared the way for his cavalry, and 
Wily was able to sieze the enemy’s guns and turn them 
against him. At other affairs, however, the artillery seems 
to have been comparatively useless, and the presence of 
twenty-five guns on the Royalist side at Marston Moor 
was neutralised by Cromwell’s flank attack; and in no ^ 
i^attles of this war did the artillery assume the importance 
It had already attained on the Continent. 

The first half of this century forms an era in the 
history of this arm in Europe. Henry IV. of France was 
among the first to recognise its coming importance, end 
occupied himself diligently wi th improving it. His minister, 

Sully, was named master-general, and during the last ten 
years of his reign (1600-1610), he may be said to have 
created an artillery. More than 400 guns were turned out, 
including a num^r of field-pieces. Maurice of Nassau 
also helped to develop the use of this arm. But it was 
under the great Swedish warrior Gustavus Adolphus that Gastavis 
artillery first began to take its true position on the battle- Adolphus 
field. Recognising the necessity for the mobility of field 
artillery, he introduced “ guns, “consisting of a thin 

cylinder of beaten copper screwed into a brass breech, 
whose chamber was strengthened by four bands of iron, 
the tube itself being covered with layers of mastic, over 
which cords were rolled firmly round its whole length and 
equalised by a layer of plaster, a coating of leather, boiled 
and varnished, completing the piece.”* This primitive 
field artillery was drawn and served by two men, and was 
first used in his Polish war. The guns could naturally 
bear but a small charge ; the groat point gained was mohu 
Uty, all guns heavier than 12-pounders being separated 
from field artillery. In his German campaigns he used iron 
4-pounder guns, weighing about 5 J cwt., and drawn by two 
horses. Rapidity of fire was obtained by the use of car- 
tridges instead of the old method of lac&ng the powder. 
Gustavus attached two of these guns to each regiment, and 
placed them under the orders of the colonel. Gustavus 
Adolphus may therefore be said to be the father of the 
battalion system of guns, — asystem which had itsadvantages 
in those days of imperfect organisation, but, like many 
other things, was carried down to a late date when the 
necessity for the system had entiiol^ disappeared. But he 
also appreciated the value of conoentration of fire, and 
frequently massed his guns in strong batteries at the centre 
and flanlu. He appears to have been fully alive to the 
necessity of having both a heavy and light artilleiy, and it 
was his practice to retire his heavy guns, protecting a 

* ChMney’s Chservatums on Fifs^Ams, 1852. 
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retreat by the field artillery. It was in the celebrated 
Thirty Years’ War that his artillery showed the advan- 
tages which it could win when handled properly. The 
artillery of the Imperialists was as cumbrous as that of their 
Swedish adversaries was mobile. Tilly’s guns were chiefly 
24-pounders, each requiring twenty transport horses and 
twelve horses for the waggons, while the service of the guns 
was primitive and defective, and they could hardly even be 
moved during the course of an action. The first battle of 
Leipsic was fought the 7th September 1631, between the 
allied Swedes and Saxons under Gustavus Adolphus and 
the Imperialists under Tilly. The Imperialist artillery 
was badly disposed on a range of hills in rear of their 
position, so that any forward movement would effectually 
mask the fire of the guns. Gustavus, on the other hand, 
advanced his guns more, and covered his front with 100 
guns, which he was able to use with considerable effect. 
The next action in which the use of the artillery is remark- 
able was the passage of the Lech, a tributary of the 
Danube. Tilly had taken up a position on the right bank 
of the river between Augsburg and Bain, and awaited 
attack. On the night of the 3d April 1632 the Swedish 
army threw up earth-works, upon which were mounted 
seventy-two pieces of artillery. Gustavus, taking advantage 
of the re-entering bend of the river, brought such a con- 
verging fire upon the Imperialists that he forced them to 
retire and gained the passage of the stream. At the battle 
of Liitzen, 6th November 1632, Wallenstein had taken 
advantage of certain eminences and rising ground in his 
position to post his guns in batteries of from four to 
fourteen pieces, while Gustavus placed powerful batteries 
on the wings and centre of his line. The battle closed 
the glorious career of this great warrior, who was struck 
down* in the hour of victory. During his life he had 
done much to forward the science of artillery. He had 
increased its mobility and rapidity of fire, and raised the 
proportion of guns to over six per 1000 men ; and though 
he may be said to have been the originator of the battalion 
system, with its attendant evils of dispersion of guns, he 
checked this evil by keeping in hand a considerable re- 
serve. 

Further progress was made in construction and organisation 
during the latter part of the century. In England the 
laboratory at Woolwich was established in 1672, and a 
great reorganisation of the artillery took place in 1682 
under the master-general, Lord Dartmouth. About that 
time we read, that at the Hounslow camp “ brass 3-pounder8, 
under gentlemen of the ordnance, were escorted to their 
places by the grenadiers of the various regiments,” an 
example of the tactical system of ** battalion guns ” already 
spoken of. The train of artillery with which James II. pre- 
pared to meet the invasion of 1688 was a considerable one; 
details of it will be found at page 63 of Duncan’s History 
of the Royal Artillery. William III. (1689) introduced 
foreign artillery, and undertook the reorganisation of the 
persmrteL He formed the first regimental establishment. 
Howitzers, mortars, and hand-grenades were introduced 
during this period, being used principally by the Dutch 
and English. In France the improvements under Louis 
XIV. seem to have been made chiefly in siege artillery. 
Heavy guns of position were much used, and there appears 
to have been a disposition to regard batteries of this kind, 
covered by epaulements, as in field fortifications, as the 
natural rfile'of artillery. Louis XIV., however, was the 
first to give a permanent foundation to the new arm. In 
1671 he raised a regiment of royal fusiliers as artillerymen, 
composed of gunners and workmen. Schools of instniction 
were established, and the arm recognised as a special branch. 
Improvements were also effected in the mathiel. The 
calibres were reduced in number and made uniform, and 
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those then adopted have remained unaltered up to the 
present day, some having been rifled* Carriages were 
improved. ** Siege and fidd carriages Jbad heavy bracket- 
trails, but were provided with limbers having a straight 
pintail on the top, like an old service siege limj^r.”^ Plat- 
form waggons were used to transport guns ; wrovyht-iron 
field carriages and mortar carriages were used ; and the 
carriage for coast batteries was little dissimilar to the 
standing gun-carriage of the present day. 

The 18th century was fruitful in artillery progress. In ISit 
England it saw the Royal Regiment of Artillery permanently twy 
established, and ni[>id strides made on the Continent in 
every branch of the arm. The Duke of Marlborough was 
appointed master-general of the ordnance on the accession 
of Queen Anne, in 1702, and in the same year war was 
declared with Germany and the States-General. We have 
but scanty record of the handling of his artillery by this 
great general ; but at Blenheim it is said a strong battery, 
posted on the allied right wing, greatly assisted by its 
enfilade fire ; and at Malplaquet, Marlborough deployed 
forty guns in the centre of his position. The artillery 
trains wore considerably increased. In 1706 forty-six 
guns and sixty mortars formed the artillery of a force of 
11,000 men, the mortars being used mounted upon travel- 
ling carriages. The history of the “ Royal Regiment of 
Artillery” commences from the 26th May 1716, when the 
artillery which had so long existed was formed into two 
permanent companies of Royal Artillery. In 1727 the 
organisation was expanded into four complete companies, 
commanded by a colonel, lieut.-colonel, and a major, and 
in 1740 two more companies were added. A company 
consisted of 5 officers, 4 fire-workers, 18 non-commissioned 
officers and boml)ardier8, 30 gunners and cadet gunners, 

48 matrosses and cadet matrosscs, and 2 drummers. Albert 
Borgard was the first colonel. By birth a Dane, he served first 
in the Danish army and afterwards in the Prussian service, 
and subsequently entered that of England. Ho was adjutant 
of the short-lived regiment formed by William III., and died 
in 1761 at the age of 92. In 1741 the Royal Military 
Academy was instituted at Woolwich for the instruction of 
cadets, and of officers and men of the artillery. The cadets 
were accommodated in buildings at the Warren, and it was 
not till 1806 that the new academy was opened at the foot 
of Shooter’s Hill. In 1748 a company of Royal Artil- 
lery went to the East Indies and took part in the siege 
of Pondicherry, subsequently forming the nucleus of the 
Indian artilleries. In 1766 four ^ditional companies 
were raised for service in the East Indies, and in 1767 the 
regiment had increased to twenty-four companies. A Royal 
Irish Artillery corps was also formed, which gradually 
increased from a small nucleus to a strength of twenty 
companies, and was amalgamated with the Royal Artillery 
in 1801. About this period (the middle of 18th century) 
the guns in use consisted of 24-pounders, 12-pounders, 
G-pounders, and 3-pounders. The guns were divided into 
brigades, corresponding to the present batteries, of four, 
five, and six guns re8[)ectlvely, and began to be separated 
into “ heavy ” and “ light ” brigades. Each field gun was 
drawn by four horses, the two leaders being ridden by 
artillerymen, and had 100 rounds of shot and 30 rounds 
of grape. Three companies of the Royal Artillery took 
part in the battle of Minden in 1769, and were handled 
with great success ; and even in those days the English 
artillery won praise from foreign critics. Decker says,^ 

The English artillery was distinguished by its lightness, 
its elegance, and the good quality of its materials. In the 
battle of Marburg (1760), although the English artillery 
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waa not horaed, it followed Lord Granby's cavalry at a 
trot, and was always ready to engage.” “ The English 
artillery,” says Tempelhof, could not have been better 
served ; it followed the enemy with such vivacity, and 
maintained its fire so well, that it was impossible for the 
latter to re-form.” In the great blockade and siege of Oil> 
raltar (1779-83), the gallantry and devotion of the garri- 
son artillery were conspicuous. 

Before passing on to the era formed by the great war 
against Napoleon, it is necessary to trace the progress 
made by this arm on the Continent. 

ProMis. The Prussian artillery was very backward at the be^- 
ning of this century. In 1688 the Brandenburg (Prussian) 
artillery numbered only 300 men ; and at the death of 
Frederick-William L, in 1740, there was only one battalion 
of field artillery of six companies, and one of garrison 
artillery of four companies. Nor did Frederick the Great 
at first place much value upon its services. But experi- 
ence soon convinced him of the necessity for creating an 
efficient and mobile field artillery. His first efforts in 
this direction were not successful ; and though the Prussian 
artillery contributedmuch to Frederick's victory atRossbach, 
it was usually no match for the excellent and well-handled 
Austrian artillery. But the gradual destruction of his 
veteran infantry obliged him to devote more attention to 
this arm ; he considerably raised the proportion of guns, 
and in 1759 he formed the first horse artillery, consisting 
of a battery of ten light 6-pounders (afterwards changed to 
six 6-pounders) and two 7-pounder howitzers. Frederick 
placed great value on howitzers, and made much use of 
them against entrenched positions, and at the close of the 
war, after experiments on a large scale, ordered forty heavy 
howitzers to be attached to each army corps. Frederick 
seems to have made the mistake during the Seven Years' 
War of trying to bring heavy artillery into the field, instead 
of trying to lighten his artilleiy generally. But he gave a 
great impetus to the progress of artilleiy. He rais^ the 
proportion of guns from 2^ and 3 per 1000 men in the 
Silesian wars to 5 or 6 per 1000 at the end of the Seven 
Years' War. He created a horse artillery which in rapidity 
of movement could rival cavalry; and commenced the 
formation of a real field artillery by the adoption of a 
number of light pieces and howitzers, while the heavier 
guns were relegat^ to parks for siege and position purposes. 
And his wars brought forward three important tactical prin- 
ciples in the employment of artillery, — the establishment 
of smaller batteries at important points in the line of battle 
in lieu of the old formations at the centre and flanks, 
opening the battleand protecting the deploymentof columns 
by light guns, and changing the position of batteries accord- 
ing to the course of the action. 

Russia and Austria, though they produced no great 
military leader like Frederick, were ahead of Prussia in the 
Bnida. development of this particular arm. In Russia its import- 
ance had always been recognised, and large numbers of guns 
employed, while each dragoon regiment had three “licornes” 
or howitzers attached, with mounted gunners, forming a 
iutri*. species of horse artillery. In Austria, though the tactical 
employment of the artillery was often defective, its general 
excellence was pre-eminent, and it was ably organised 
under Prince Lichtenstein, the chief of artillery. But it 
htnoe. was in France that the experience of Frederick's wars was 
best utilised, and the great strides to a more perfect system 
were made. At the commencement of the century French 
artillery had made but little progress. The carriages and 
waggons were driven by waggoners on foot, and on the 
field of battle the guns were dragged about by ropes or 
remained stationary. Hollow projectiles had made their 
appearance, and lead tarred balls arranged round an axis and 
kept together by a ndt> and termed ^rape^ were employed. 


But the ammunition generally was of a rough and primitive 
description. Towards the middle of the century some 
improvements were made. Field guns and carriages were 
lightened, and the guns separated into brigades. Siege 
cartridges were introduced, the ladle being abolished, and 
shot with wooden bottoms or mboU invent. But it was 
under General Gribeauval, in 1765, that the great reforms 
in the French artillery were commenced. This officer had 
been sent to Austria during the Seven Years’ War, and 
had held an artillery command under Prince Lichtenstein. 
Struck with the improvements effected in Austria, he strove, 
on his return, to build up a complete system both of per- 
sonnel and maUriel, creating a distinct matiriel for field, 
siege, garrison, and coast artillery. Alive to the vital 
importance of mobility for field artillery, he dismissed from 
the park all pieces of greater calibre than 12-pounder8 ; and 
reduced the length (necessary for the service of guns in 
embrasures and behind parapets) and weight of those 
retained. He also reduced the charge and the windage. 
His reforms were resisted, and for a time successfully ; but 
in 1776 he became first inspector-general of artillery, and 
was able to carry through the improvements which will 
ever cause his name to be celebrated. For many years 
artillery had been separated into regimental or battalion 
guns, artillery of position, garrison, and siege artillery, 
the position guns being distributed in large batteries on 
the flanks or in front of a position, and the siege artillery 
collected in a park or train. The field artillery of the new 
system included 4 -pounder regimental guns, and for the 
park 8 and 12 pounders, with 6-inch howitzers. The am- 
munition was improved by the introduction of “ case ” or 
canisters of sheet-iron holding cast-iron balls, the old grape 
and case being abolished. 

The carriages were constructed on a uniform model, 
strengthened with iron, the limber-wheels heightened, and 
the draught diminished. Iron axletrees were introduced, 
straight pintails on the top of the limbers, and poles took 
the place of shafts. Boxes on the carriage held part of the 
ammunition. Travelling trunnion poles were introduced. 
The horses were harnessed in pairs, instead of in file as 
formerly, and the prolong of rope was introduced to unite 
the traU of the gun and the limber in slow retiring move- 
ments. A new ammunition waggon, carrying fixed ammu- 
nition, was also invented. The service of the guns was 
improved by the introduction of cross-headed elevating 
screws and tangent scales, — the later experiments exploding 
the old false ideas with regard to the absolute fiatness of 
the path of a projectile. The manner in which the teams 
were driven remained much the same; but the bricole was 
introduced, a collar with rope and hook, to which the gun- 
ners and foot soldiers harnessed themselves. For siege and 
garrison service Gribeauval adopted the 16-pounder and 
12-pounder guns, 8-inch howitzer, and 10-inch mortar; 
the 12, 10, and 8-inch gomer mortars being introduced in 
1785. Siege only differed from field carriages in having 
shafts in lieu of poles. Gribeauval introduce for garrison 
service a carriage with wheels in front and a truck in rear, 
while for coast service traversing platforms were adopted, 
having a bolt in front and a truck in rear running upon a 
circular racer. The great step made was in a uniform con- 
struction being adopted for all maUriel^ and the parts sus- 
ceptible made interchangeable. 

In 1765 the personnel of the Frendi artillery was reor- 
ganised. The field artillery with an army was divided 
into regimental guns and corps or reserve artillery. This 
latter portion was subdivided into divisions of eight guns 
of the same calibre. A company of artillery was also 
attached to each brigade of four battalions. The battery 
or division was thus made the tactical unit, with guns, 
munitions, and gunners complete, the horses and drivers 
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1>eiiig added at a later date. The French horse artillery 
dates from 1791. Horsemen and gunners were combined, 
each class learning the work of the other. Companies were 
attMhed to a batte^ of six guns ; and in 1793, when ^e 
divisional organisation was adopt^, artillery was attached 
to divisions in proportionate strong^, and regimental guns 
were abandoned and entirely suppressed by Napoleon in 
1796. The reforms of Qribeauval bore fruit in the wars 
of the republic. The tables of construction which had been 
drawn up secured a uniformity of manufacture; the re- 
duction of the weight of the gun gave mobility to the field 
artillery, and enabled it to be used with the greatest effect 
in the new tactics which Napoleon introduced ; and the 
last step in the complete organisation of field artillery was 
made in 1800, when the establishment of a driver corps of 
soldiers put an end to the old system of horsing by con- 
tract. 

War of the At the commencement of our wars on the Continent in 
1793^ the British artillery was in anything but an efficient 
condition. The guns were dispersed among the infantry, 
they were horsed in single train, the ammunition was 
packed in rough deal boxes, the ammunition waggons 
were cumbrous and ill-constructed, the drivers were mere 
carters on foot with long whips, and the whole equipment 
was scarcely able to break from a foot pace.^ Prior to 
the Peninsular War, however, the exertions of an able 
officer. Major Spearman, had done much to bring about 
an improved state of things. Horse artillery had been 
introduced in 1793, and the driver corps established in 
1794. The battalion or regimental guns were abolished 
in 1802, and field batteries or brigades ” of six guns were 
formed, horse artillery batteries being styled troops. Mili- 
tary drivers were introduced, the horses teamed in pairs, 
the drivers being mounted on the off-horses, while eight 
gunners were carried on the limbers and waggons. The 
equipment was lightened and simplified, the ammunition 
was properly packed, and a correct system of manoeuvres 
was introduced. The invention of shrapnel shell by Major 
Shrapnel in 1803, and the transformation of the rocket 
from a mere signal to a destructive engine by Sir W. Con- 
greve in 1806, also added to artillery power. 

The composition of a troop of horse artillery from 1805 
to 1807 was about as follows : — 


Horse Ar- 
tillery . 
Driver 
Corps . 


Men. 

Animals. 

Car- 

rlages. 

Oiflcera. 

N. C. 
Officers. 

Gun- 

uerii. 

Driven. 

Artifl- 

cere. 

)» 

)... 

1 

14 

1 

85 

60 

20 

8 

164 horses 

86 mules 

10 


The composition of a field “ brigade*’ between 1808 and 
1816 was as follows : — 


Company of 
Artillery 
Driver 
Corps . 

Met>. 

Animala. 

Car. 

riages. 

Officers. 

N. C. 
Officers. 

Ouii- 

uen. 

Drivers. 

Artifi- 

cers. 

} ‘ 
}■ 

17 

0 

128 

06 

10 

160 horses 

10 moles 

10 


The troops of horse artillery were armed with five guns 
(6 or 9 pounders) and one 5}-inch howitzer. The field 
brigades were likewise armed with five guns and one how- 
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itzer, the guns ranging from light fi-pounders to 1 2-pounder8. 

At Waterloo there were four Cerent armaments for 
field brigades. The driver corps,” raised in 1794, con- 
sisted of a few subaltern officers, with non-commissioned 
officers, artificers, drivers, and horses. The corps was 
divided into troops, the addition of one of which to a com- 
pany of foot artillery converted it into a field brigade.” 

The horse artillery possessed both drivers and horses, and 
required very limit^ assistance from the driver corps. 

Although the British artillery distinguished it^ on 
many occasions during the Peninsular War ^ and at Water- 
loo, and French officers were loud in its praise, the field 
artillery still suffered from the great evil, want of mobility. 
Matters, however, had somewhat improved by the end of 
the war. Great augmentations had also taken jilace dur-Progi 
ing the war, and in 1815 the Royal Artillery numbered Britii 
23,085 of all ranks. After the peace it was again reduced, 
and horse artillery troops and field brigades were placed * 
on a skeleton establishment of two guns each. In 1822 
the driver corps was abolished, and the men and horses 
distributed among the field battalions, men being enlisted 
as “ gunners and drivers.” This system did not work well, 
owing to the difficulty of finding men who could combine 
such dissimilar duties. During the Peninsular War field 
guns and waggons were drawn by six and four horses 
res(>ectively ; but in 1820 a committee recommended eight 
horses for heavy field guns, and six for light guns and 
waggons ; and after considerable op|)osition this was ulti- 
mately adopted. For some years the artillery, in common 
with the other branches of the British army, was kept 
down to the lowest state, but in 1 848 the troops of horse 
artillery were increased to four pieces, and in 1852 they 
and the field batteries wore raised to six guns. The field 
and horse artillery was increased to twenty batteries, giv- 
ing a total of 120 guns. Shortly before the Crimean war 
a further increase of several battalions took place ; but not- 
withstanding these various augmentations, both field and 
garrison artillery were entirely insufficient during the siege. 

At this time the field artillery consisted of position Imt- 
teries” of three IS-pounders and one 8-inch howitzer, or 
of four 12-pounder8 and two 32-iK)under howitzers; of 
field batteries ” of four 9-pounder8 and two 24-pounder 
howitzers; and of “horse artillery troops” of four 
fi-pounders and two 1 2-ix)under howitzers. In 1 858 drivers, 
specially enlisted and trained, were permanently attached • 
to each field battery. In 1859 the Royal Regiment of Artil- 
lery, which had increased to fifteen battalions of field and 
garrison artillery and one brigade of horse artillery, was 
reorganised and divided into horse, field, and garrison 
brigades — each an administrative unit complete in itself 
with its own staff ; and in 1862 the Indian artillery was 
amalgamated with the Royal Artillery, and the total strength 
of establishment was five horse and twenty-five field and 
garrison brigades. 

Important changes also took place in the mathiel about 
this period. The advantages of rifling had been long 
known, but it was not practi^ly applied to ordnance until 
1846. Rifled guns were first used by the British artillery 
at the siege of Sebastopol, but with no great effect, owing 
to defective construction. A few years later the introduc- 
tion of the Armstrong breech-loading rifled gun (first used 
in the China campaign of 1860) caused a great alteration 
in the equipment of the British artillery. The 7-inch gun 
of' 82 cwt. was introduced for garrison service and even for 
siege purposes; 40-pounder8, on block trail travelling 
carriages, for batteries of position, while 20-i^under8 
were intended for the same or heavy field batteries ; the 

® For an interestiiig iummary of the employment of artillery in the 
Peninanlar War, see a paper by Captain Hime, R.A., No. 5, voL vilL, 
l*roondingi qf R»A, /nafifufeoft, 1878. 
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12-pounder of 8 cwt. being for the armament of field, and the 
9-pounder of 6 cwt. for horse artillery. The field carriages 
were provided with a gun*metal “saddle** worked by a 
lever and hand-wheel for traversing, and Wl-and-socket 
elevating screw. The limbers and ammunition waggons 
were construt^ted of an improved pattern, and the whole 
equipment showed a great advance in efficiency ; 1 24 rounds 
per gun were carried on the gun carriage and ammunition 
waggon, and a further “reserve ** in a second line of wag- 
gons. The system of attaching small arm ammunition 
waggons to field artillery was abolished, and in future 
separate “ammunition columns** will convey this as well 
as reserve ammunition for artillery. The Armstrong system, 
which was but little tested in the field, has since 1873 been 
almost entirely superseded by muzzle-loading rifled guns, 
which will be described further on. 

FVance. In France a new era for artillery opened with the wars 
of the consulate and the empire. The rmihrul underwent 
no great alteration, the 6-pounder being substituted for the 
8 and 4-pounder8 for horse and divisional artillery, and a 
24-pounder howitzer introduced. But beyond all other 
changes, we may note the increased tactical employment of 
artillery under the great artillery officer, Napoleon I. It 
is to his wars that we first look for instances of the impor- 
tant effects produced by this arm, in that concentration of 
fire which in those days was only produced by massing 
guns.i After the peace of 1815 the system of Gribeauval, 
which had served its time, was further improved upon. 
Themafme/ adopted in 1827 consisted of 12-pounder and 
8-pounder guns, and 6-inch and 24-pounder howitzers. A 
six-gun battery was composed of either four 12-pounders 
and two 6-inch howitzers, or four 8-pounders and two 
24 -pounder howitzers. The carriages and ammunition 

waggons were also improved, so that the detachments could 
bo mounted on them, and the mobility thus much increased. 
A new mountain artillery equipment was also adopted ; a 
powerful 12-pounder howitzer, but weighing only 220 lbs., 
was introduced, the carriage and ammunition boxes being 
carried on mules ; and this equipment proved very service- 
able in the Algerian campaigns. In 1852 Napoleon III., 
when president of the Kepublic, did much to simplify the 
mattriely and introduced a 12-pounder shell gun, intended 
to fire solid shot or shrapnel shell. Louis Napoleon had 
always made artillery a special subject of study ; and the 
. great work on artillery commenced and mainly carried 
out by him is a standard work on the subject. In 1858 
rifled guns, 12-pounders and 4-pounder8, were adopted in 
the French service, and used with great effect against the 
Austrians in the Italian campaign of the following year. 
Since the war of 1 87 0-71, where the French artillery proved 
itself markedly inferior both in numbers, power, and hand- 
ling to that of their adversaries, the French have been 
actively engaged in carrying on experiments, with a view to 
the introduction of a superior weapon, and have further 
increased their force of artillery by 120 batteries. 

At the commencement of the 19th century the Prussian 
artillery was rather powerful than mobile, the field artil- 
lery counting 216 12-pounder8, 96 heavy 6-pounder8, and 
only 120 light 6-poun(lers. After the disasters of 1806-7 
this defect was remedied; and in 1816, when a further 
reorganisation took place, the ninety-six guns allotted to 
each array corps were in tlie proportion of three heavy to 
eight light. The horse artillery numbered twenty batteries 
in 1809, and twenty-seven in 1816, and for many years 
formed the bulk of the reserve artillery. The penonnd of 
the Prussian artillery has developed enormously during the 
19th centuiy. In 1808 it formed three brigades, each 
consisting of six field and two horse artillery batteries. In 

^ See below under Tactics.” 


1814 it was increased to nine brigades, each composed of 
twelve field and three horse artillery batteries, besides a 
proportion of garrison artillery and artificers, and corre- 
sponding to one of the permanent army corps of the Prus- 
sian army. It was with this organisation but slightly 
modified that Prussia undertook the wars of 1864 and 
1866. In the latter war the Prussian artillery did not 
shine so much as its Austrian adversary ; and deficiencies 
were brought to light which were carefully remedied in the 
few years of peace which followed. In 1867 an addition 
was made of three Prussian and one Saxon regiment of 
field artillery, with four divisions of garrison artillery, conse- 
quent on the incorporation of Schleswig-Holstein, Hanover, 
Nassau, (kc., and the formation of three new army corps 
from these provinces. It was with this establishment that 
the war of 1 87 0-7 1 commenced. The South German forces 
contributed four regiments of Bavarian artillery and 
twenty -eight batteries of Wiirtemberg, Baden, and Hes- 
sian artillery ; and altogether seventeen regiments of field 
and nine of garrison artillery took part, or were effective 
for service, in that war. In 1872 the German artillery 
was reorganised, the field artillery of each army corps being 
augmented to seventeen batteries, and divided into two 
regiments. 

Similar progress was made by the other great European AuBtria. 
powers during this century. The Austrian artillery has 
always been pre-eminent both in the excellence of its 
materiel and in tactical handling on the field. In 1859 
rifled guns were introduced; and in 1861 gun-cotton was 
substituted for gunpowder, but was soon aftenvards aban- 
doned. In the unsuccessful war of 1866 her artillery 
especially distinguished itself by its gallantry and devotion, 
and showed itself decidedly superior to that of her adver- 
sary. A considerable development of her artillery has 
taken place within the last few years, which will be treated 
of further on. Russia, which specially distinguished itself Rassia 
in the Napoleonic wars by the power and good service of 
her artillery, has continued to devote the same attention 
to it. In 1861 she adopted the French system of rifled 
guns, but after the German war of 1866 she abandoned it 
for the breech-loading system of Prussia, and has armed 
her field artillery mainly from the manufactory of Knipp 
at Essen. Of late years Russia has shown the greatest 
activity in all matters connected with artillery; the re- 
equipment of her siege, garrison, and coast artillery has 
been energetically proceeded with, and her fortresses re- 
armed ; more than 1000 rifled guns having been supplied 
and mounted in the years 1869-70. Her field artillery has 
also been increased from three to four batteries per division, 
and thirty-eight batteries of mitrailleuses added. 

To complete this historical portion of the subject some Indian 
brief notice is necessary of the Indian artillery, which *rtill«7' 
springing from the Royal Artillery in 1748 returned to it 
again in 1862, after a varied but glorious career. The 
company of Royal Artillery sent to the East Indies in 1748 
formed the nucleus from which three companies of regular 
artillery, one for each presidency, were raised in 1749. 

Five more companies were sent out between that and 
1756 ; and on the reorganisation of the Indian army t)y 
Clive in 1765, the greater part of the Royal Artillery then 
serving there volunteered for, and was incorporated wi^, 
the Indian army, thus forming the basis upon which were 
formed the thi^e corps of Bengal, Madras, and Bombay 
artillery. Its early days were passed in diffiedties and com- 
parative obscurity ; it was recruited largely from the navy or 
merchant service, and many of the terms still in use, such 
as “lascor** (native assistan^gunner), were drawn from that 
service. Its officers, as a role, were utterly without 
technical training. By degrees, however, educated officers 
were obtained from the Royal Artillery, and both maaUrui 
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and organisation were improved, the changes following 
those adopted in England though somewhat tardily. Up 
to the end of the 18th centuiy, however, bullock were 
alone used for artillery draught, attached to the carriages 
by yokes and traces of raw hide ; and in the earlier wars 
the ammunition was carried on the heads of lascars. The 
artillery developed rapidly, as our Indian possessions and 
Indian armies increased, and bore a constantly increasing 
share in our triumphs in that country. Early in the 19th 
century it numbered three horse brigades, and seven Euro- 
pean and three native battalions. In 1845 the Afghan 
and Qwalior campaigns led to improvements in this branch ; 
and in the Sikh wars the artillery was at last placed in its 
proper position. In 1857 it had attained its maximum 
strength, and numbered no less than sixty-five European 
and sixty-six native troops and batteries, with a totd of 
524 field guns. Its last and most brilliant services as a 
separate body were rendered in the great Sepoy mutiny, 
and in 1862 it was amalgamated with the Ro^ Artillery. 

Organimtion^ Adminutratim^ and MatmeL 

Modern artillery is broadly divided into field, siege, and 
garrison ; and field artillery, again, is divided into moun- 
tain, horse, field (or foot),^ and position artillery. The 
battery is essentially the unit of artillery organisation, both 
tactical and administrative ; and brigades or regiments are 
formed by combining a number of batteries for convenience 
of administration. 

Fifild A battery of field artillery comprises three elements: 

■rtillery. viz, , materiel — ^guns, carriages, ammunition, and stores ; per- 
sonneZ— officers and non-commissioned officers, gunners to 
serve, drivers to groom and drive, and artificers ; and trans- 
port — horses, mules, elephants, oxen, Ac. The number of 
guns in a battery varies from four to eight. Mountain and 
))osition batteries have usually four or six, field and horse 
batteries six or eight guns each. In England, France, and 
Prussia, there are six guns to a field or horse battery ; while 
Russian and Austrian batteries have eight guns. The latter 
number seems to possess decided advantages. It admits 
of more convenient division ; and the half-battery of four 
guns is a small but convenient battery for any particular 
service. In England, whore the battery is divided into 
three divisions of two guns each, the centre division has to 
be divided to form half-batteries. Moreover, the larger the 
unit consistent with tactical considerations, the fewer will 
be the relative number of non-fighting carriages, such as 
forges, &c. 

Usually the guns in a battery are all of one class, but 
sometimes what are termed rhixed batteries are formed. 
Thus, until recently a field battery consisted of five guns 
and one howitzer, or four guns and two howitzers. These 
mixed batteries were supposed to have an advantage over 
those of guns alone, in that they commanded every idnd of 
fire, and were adapted to every variety of circumstance. 
There was, however, a serious objection in the fact, that 
the differences between the gun and howitzer were so great 
in range and employment, that the tire of one must usually 
be comparatively neutralised ; and the universal use of shell 
guns has now practically abolished mixed batteries. 

The carriages which accompany a battery include (besides 
gun-carriages and limbers) ammunition waggons, store and 
provision carts or waggons, and forge waggons. The num- 
ber of ammunition waggons depends upon the amount of 
ammunition which it is considered necessary for a battery 


1 The term field artillery has a general and a particular sense. In 
the former it applies to all kinds of artillery which accompany an army 
on the field of battle ; in the latter it is confined to that branch (in 
some armies called /oo/ artillery) which is supposed ordinarily to move 
with infantry, as distinguished from the lighter horse artillery and the 
hMvier poeUion artillery. 


to take with it in action— an important question, upon 
which there is considerable diversity of opinion. The 
greater the amount of ammunition a battery carries with 
it, the more independent it is ; on the other hand, every 
additional waggon makes the Wtery more cumbrous, and 
lengthens out column of march, — a serious considera- 
tion at all times, and especially in the case of artillery 
moving with the advanced guard of an army. The pro- 
portion of ammunition to be carried must be .based on past 
experience. At the battle of LUtzen, 1813, the French 
fired 220 rouiids per gun, and on this they based their 
estimate. But in ail the great battles of the Franco-Oerman 
war of 1870-71 the maximum expenditure was 94 rounds 
per gun ; at Vionville and at many of the great engage- 
ments not more than half this average was reached. The 
accumulation of waggons leads to batteries leaving a large 
part of their ammunition waggons at some convenient point 
under shelter when going into action ; and the tendency 
now is to reduce the amount of ammunition with the bat- 
tery in order to obtain the greatest }) 08 Bible mobility, and 
provide against any failure of ammunition by a more effi- 
cient system of ammunition columns. In former days bat- 
teries were further hampered by having to carry the reserveof 
small-arm ammunition for the infantry and cavalry. This 
system was said to be advantageous, in that the infantry 
knew at once where they could obtain their ammunition, 
but its disadvantages were numerous, as it seriously en- 
cumbered the artillery ; and, moreover, with the new 
tactics of long-ranging guns, the artillery, instead of closely 
accompanying the infantry, will often remain at a consider- 
able distance in rear, while the infantry is advancing. The 
reserve of small-arm ammunition is therefore now carried 
by special ammunition columns. 

The distinction between horse and field or foot artillery 
is another question at present engaging attention. Horse 
artillery was created to compete with cavalry in rapidity of 
motion, and for this pur])ose every man was mounted; 
while field batteries were supposed to accompany the 
infantry, and their pace under ordinary circumstances to bo 
limited to that of a man on foot. Under the now condi- 
tions of improved fire-arms, the dash of horse artillery has 
no longer its former value, while more mobility and more 
independence of action is required for the field batteries. 
It is therefore held by many that there should be only two 
classes of artillery : horse, or very mobile field artillery, 
and position batteries of heavy guns. 

The organisation and interior economy of a battery is 
much the same in all field artillery. In England the com- 
mand is held by a major. U])on the commanding officer 
depends to a great extent the efficiency of the battery in 
j)eace and in war. He should be not only well versed in 
stable management and the ordinary routine of his duties, 
but he should be accpiainted with the mat^l with which 
be has to deal, and be a practical gunner ; and further, 
Ijosides the tactics of his own arm, he should understand 
tlie combined tactics of the other arms in order to appre- 
ciate intelligently what is re<]uired of artillery in modem 
warfare. The second in command is a captain. The bat- 
tery is divided into three divisions of two guns each, each 
under a subaltern officer, who is resfionsible for everything 
connected with his division, — men, horses, guns, carriages, 
ammunition, and stores. Each division, again, consists of 
two subdivisions, each comprising one gun and ammunition 
waggon, with its quota of men and horses; and at the 
head of each is the No. 1 of tlie gun detachment, — usually 
a sergeant, — who is immediately resf)onHible to the divi- 
sional officer for his subdivision. The No. 1 is technically 
the head of the gun detachment of nine gunners, and his 
duties in the field are to lay and command the gun. 

Rockets and Mitmilleurs are generally associated with 
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field artillery in organisation, but will be found treated of 
under their own titles. Rockets were applied to warlike 
purposes by Sir W. Congreve about 1804. They were 
used in 1809 in the Walcheren expedition, and with great 
success at Leipsic in 1813, but have since fallen somewhat 
into discredit on account of the danger of the service and 
their inaccuracy of flight. They are, however, still us^ 
for mountain and forest warfare against savage tribes, as in 
Abyssinia, in 1868, and in Ashantee, in 1874; and are 
very valuable for this purpose, from their extreme portar 
bility and their moral effect. The rockets now used are 
Hale’s ; they have no stick. They are carried in special 
rocket carriages when required. The rocket troop of horse 
artillery did excellent service in its day, but has long been 
abolished ; for some time a rocket section was attached to 
every battery, but this has also been done away with. 
Mitrailleurs are extensively used by some of the Continental 
powers, es))ecially the French and Russians, but have not 
yet been adopted as part of the British field artillery. The 
Germans op|)ose them on the ground that they are not equal 
to the guns, which they to a certain extent supersede. A 
Russian infantry division has one, and a French division 
one battery of mitrailleurs attached to it. 
and Siegeand Garrum Artillery , — Siegeand garrison artillery 

arruon usually the complete and permanent organisation 

that distinguishes field artillery. In India and some other 
countries permanent siege trains are maintained; but 
usually the materiel is kept in store, and the pereamel and 
transport are supplied from other sources according to 
requirement In garrison artillery, the guns mounted on 
fortresses and batteries, or stored in arsenals for the pur> 
pose, furnish the maihiel^ and the battalions or companies 
of garrison artillery the penomel, 

taglsnd. In giving a brief account of the artillery services of dif- 
ferent nations at the present time, we begin with that of 
Groat Britain. 

lonnWn (a.) Mmniain Baiteries have for many years past been 

Atterifis. ugQjj jjj India, where the details have from time to time 
been changed by the light of experience. In England 
no batteries of this kind are maintained, though the 
materiel would be forthcoming and the personnel would be 
supplied from the garrison artillery. In 1 868 two batteries 
were organised for the Abyssinian expedition, each composed 
of six 7-pounder M.L.R,^ guns, with steel carriages, am- 
munition boxes, rockets, forge, &c. The gun now ado}fted 
is a 7-pounder steel M.L.R. gun, of 3 in. calibre and 200 lb 
weight. The carriages are entirely of iron, the axletree 
consisting of a stout bar of wrought-iron, the brackets, of 
single plate, being housed directly across it. The projec- 
tiles are common shell, double shell, shrapnel, and case ; 
the double shell is fired at high angles, with a reduced 
charge, and a modified form of vertical fire is thus secured, 
which is very useful in hill camjiaigna In Abyssinia the 
guns were carried on the backs of mules, transversely sup- 
ported on iron saddles or cradles. It is generally considered 
more expedient, however, to carry the guns lengthwise. 
The carriage is distributed between two mules, one carrying 
the bed and trail, and the other the wheels. The ammuni- 
tion is carried in boxes, a pair to each mule. Mules are 
also provided for a small forge, tools, stores, <kc. 

In India mountain batteries are of two kinds, European 
and native, both officered from the Royal Artillery. There 
are two European batteries stationed in the Himalayas. 
The detail of each is 6 officers, 23 non-commissioned 
officers and trumpeters, 1 collar maker, 70 gunners ; total, 
100 Europeans, with 119 native drivers, besides a native 


^ The sbbrevistioiui M.LR. and B.L.R., for ** muzzle loading rifled ** 
and breech loading rifled" reepeotively, are used in the technical 
deecriptifm of gum. 


establishment of muleteers for baggage mules, grass cutters, 
artificers, Ac., and 182 mnles. There are two native 
mountain batteries in Bengal, and two in Scinde; and 
it is intended to increase the mountain batteries of India 
by turning certain native field batteries attached to the 
local Fanjab Frontier Force into mountain batteries. 

(6.) Horse Horse artillery batteries differ®®”* 

from field batteries in possessing a lighter equipment, 
and in having the detachments of gunners to serve the 
guns mounted on horses. They are armed with six 9- 
pounder M.L.R. guns of wrought-iron, with tempered steel 
tube weighing 6 cwt.^ personnel of a horse .artillery 
battery at home is as follows : — 

Peace Sstah- WarEaUb- 




lishment 

lishment 

Officers 


.. 5 

5 

N.-O. Officers and Trumpeters 


. 20 

22 

Artificers 


. 7 

10 

Gunners 


. 70 

70 

Drivers 


. 56 

70 

Horses (exclusive of officers' f 

riding 

. 64 

62 

chargers) \ 

draught.. 

. 78 

102 


In India a battery has, further, a large non-combatant 
native establishment, as 23 subordinate medical and hospital 
attendants, and no loss than 339 artificers and followers of 
various kinds. 

The detail of guns and carriages is as follows, — 6 guns 
and carriages, 6 ammunition waggons, 1 forge, 1 store, 1 
general service waggon, and 1 store cart The construction 
of our carriages is very solid, excessively so in the opinion 
of many, as mobility is sacrificed to gain strength ; but this 
is partly caused by the fact that English carriages must be 
so constructed as to endure all extremes of climate. The 
gun-carriage for horse (and field) artillery is of wrought-iron. 

The ammunition waggons are built on a framework of 
wrought-iron, vidth wrought-iron perches and wooden 
ammunition boxes. The projectiles are common and 
shrapnel shell, and case shot Each limber has two boxes, 
and the body of the ammunition waggon four ; each box 
contains a centre compartment, with 18 filled cartridges, 
two compartments front and rear, each with 6 shrapnel 
shells, and two side compartments containing 3 common 
shells and fuzes in proportion. The ammunition carried is 
4 case shot in the axletree boxes of the gun-carriage, 12 
common shell, 24 shrapnel in the limber of the gun, and 
36 common shell and 72 shrapnel in the ammunition 
waggons. A total of 148 rounds is thus carried by each 
gun with its ammunition waggon. 

The stores for horse and field batteries are numerous, 
consisting of camp equipment, entrenching tools, harness 
and saddlery, artificers’ tools, ordnance stores, and miscel- 
laneous articles, the details of which will be found in the 
regulation hand-books and equipment tables. These are 
packed and carried on the different carriages of the battery. 
Thus the gun-limber carries drag-ropes and axe in front, 
avid other implements, such as spade, shovel, pick-axe, at the 
side of the boxes, or underneath. A centre box on the 
limber contains time and percussion fuzes and friction 
tubes. On the lids of the boxes inside are carried various 
fuze implements, and a camp kettle and two leather buckets 
are carried under the limber-boxes. Traversing handspikes 
and sponges are carried on the gun-carriage itself, and in 
the axletree boxes, besides the case shot, linch-pins, drag- 
washers, gun-spikes, Ac. 

The waggon is packed much in the same way, but two 
camp kettles are carried under the body, and a spare wheel 
in front, three picket posts are carried on each side of the 
body, and under each alternate waggon of the battery a 
spare shaft or axletree. The tents are packed between the 

’ In India a few battariee ore still armed with guns of old patterns. 
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ammumtion boxes, and the many other stores distributed 
in various ways tlux>ughout the battery. 

Each carriage in a horse artillery battery has six horses, 
except the general service waggon and store cart, which 
have only four. The horses are teamed in pairs, — lead, 
centre, and wheel, — the drivers mounted on the near horses. 
The off horse of the wheel is in the shafts. Much contro- 
versy has been raised as to the respective merits of “shafts” 
. or “^le ; ” the latter was in use in India for many years, 

and is still generally used by Continental powers. The 
balance of advantage seems to lie on the side of shafts, but 
it requires a very powerful horse for the off wheeler, on 
whom so much is thrown. The harness is strong and fairly 
simple. The off horses have pads upon which the valises 
containing the drivers^ kits are carried. Picket ropes and 
posts are carried on the waggons, and each mounted man 
has a head rope and a forage cord, which may be used as 
a heel rope, a peg and leather shackle being carried for it. 
Field (c.) Field Batteriee differ from horse artillery in that they 

Utteries. l^ve a heavier armament, and the gunners are not mounted. 
The guns now in use are — (1) 9-pounder M.L.R gun of 
8i cwt., (2) 12-pounder B.L.R. Armstrong gun of 8 cwt., 
16-pounder M.L.R. gun of 12 cwt. No. 2 has, however, 
been superseded in England, and will erelong become ob- 
solete in India also, where the whole of the field artillery is 
being armed with the 9-pounder M.L.R. The 16-pounder 
is a most powerful gun, probably the most powerful field 
gun in Europe, but is heavier than the corresponding guns 
in Continental armies, and some consider that its weight 
is inconsistent with sufficient mobility. 

The pereoniMl of a field battery is as follows : — 

Peace Efitab* WarEetab- Indian Eiitab- 


Officers 

lishmutit 
.. 6 

lishment 

5 

lishment. 

5 

N.-C. Officers 

.. 19 

20 

20 

Artificers 

7 

9 

5 

Gunners and Trumpeters. . 

.. 68 

87 

78 

Drivers 

.. 61 

73 

54 

Horses 

. 88 

154 

no 


The peace establishment, however, is variable. In India 
a field battery has, further, a native establishment of hos- 
pital attendants, lascars, grass cutters, artificers, <kc., and 
amounting in all to 247. 

A field battery has 6 guns and carriages, 6 ammunition 
waggons, 1 forge, 1 store, and 1 general service waggon — 
tot^, 1 5. In war time the 6 ammunition waggons (known as 
the second line of waggons) form the nucleus of the ammuni- 
tion reserve. In India the second line of waggons are kept 
in readiness in the arsenals, and when taken into the field 
are drawn by bullocks. The gun-carriages are of wrought- 
iron, similar in construction to those of horse artillery. 
The obstacle to the rapid movement of field artillery has 
always been, that no means were provided for carrying 
mth the gun the gunners required to serve it, as the limber 
could at most oidy accommodate three men. In India 
the constant necessity for rapid movement had caused the 
adoption of axletree seats, by which two more gunners 
could be mounted, one on each side of the gun, and saddles 
were also provided for the lead and centre horses of the 
gun team, so that, with the mounted non-commissioned 
officer, seven men would be at hand to serve the gun, in- 
dependently of those mounted on the waggons. The axle- 
tree seats are generally used on the Continent, and have 
recently been adopted in England for field batteries. 

The projectiles for the M.L.R. guns are common shell, 
shrapnel, and case; the first used against earthworks, 
buildings, <kc., the second against troops, and the third at 
close quarters. Hie fuzes used are percussion and wood 
time fuzes. The amount of ammunition carried with the 
9-pounder M.LR. gun, and manner of canying it, are the 
same as in the horse artillery. With the 16-pounder M.L.R. 


field batteries, the arrangement of the ammunition and 
the packing of the boxes and stores are similar, but the 
number of rounds carried is less. The near limber box of 
both gun and waggon contains 7 common and 5 shrapnel 
shells, the off, one 5 common and 7 shrapnel, while the 
front waggon boxes contain each 5 common and 7 shrapnel 
shells, and the rear boxes 12 shrapnel ; so that, with four 
rounds of case in the axletree boxes, the gun and waggon 
carry 34 common shell, 62 shrapnel, and 4 case, or 100 
rounds altogether. In India the ammunition stores, d^., 
are similarly packed, but the camp equipment being larger 
is separately carried on camels provided for the purpose. 

Field artillery has been carried on elephants in India, 
and cradles or saddles are kept up there for the purpose in 
cose of need; and has also been transported by eleighi^ 
as in Canada. The sleigh is a platform placed on runners 
16 inches high and 3 feet broad. A description of the 
sleigh-carriages and the exercise with them is given in the 
Hand-book for Field Service, 

{d,) Podtion Batteries,-— ek heavy field artillery, capable Posit 
of movement, but not required to move fast, or to change 
position frequently, and used in the defence of special 
important {Kiints on a battle-field, entrenchments, <kc. No 
manned batteries of this description are kept up in 
England, but the materiel is kept in store, and personnel 
would be furnished from the garrison and field artillery. 

The guns at present used are 40-pounder B.LR. Arm- 
strong guns, 40-pounder M.L.R., and 25-pounder M.L.B. 
guns. The carriages are of angle iron, with bracket trails, 
and of great strength ; the projectiles are common and 
shrapnel shell, and case. The detail for a battery is as 
follows, — 4 guns and carriages, 4 ammunition waggons, 1 
forge, 1 general service, 1 platform, 1 store waggon, and 1 
store cart. The guns are drawn by 12 horses, harnessed 
four abreast ; and as it is intended that the horses shall 
be furnished from the country if possible, the batteries have 
been specially fitted for the attachment of farmers' horses. 

In India position artillery is maintained in the form of 

heavy field batteries,” some being armed with 40-pounder 
Armstrong guns and 8-inch mortars, others still with the 
old smooth-bore guns. The guns are dragged by elephants, 
two for each gun, one in the shafts and the other as 
leader ; the mortars and ammunition waggons by oxen. 
Elephants are dangerous under fire, and, therefore, their 
place is then taken by bullocks, of which ten pair are 
required for a gun. 

(e.) Siege Artillery , — There is no special organisation of Sie^ 
siege artillery in England in time of peace. The maihiel 
is kept in store, and the personnel and transport are 
furnished according to the requirements of the particular 
service. The new M.L.R. wrought-iron guns, 40 and 
64-pounders of 35 and 64 cwt. respectively, will probably 
form part of any future siege train, and with these will 
be associated 10-inch and 8-inch M.L.R. howitzers, and 
5i-inch and 10-inch mortars, or, perhaps, a rifled mortar. 

The personnel would be supplied from the garrison artillery, 
a battery of which at war strength would form a siege 
train battery. The transport might be specially furnished 
or supplied from the country in which operations were to 
be conducted. 

The proportions of guns, &c., in a British siege train 
would be approximately — 

55 64-pounder M.LR. guns. 

20 40-pounder „ „ 

30 8-inch M.L.R. howitzers. 

105 

To these would probably be added rifled and smooth-bore 
mortars according to circumstances. 

The proportion of ammunition must vaiy with the 
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nature of the siege, but as a standard a detail has been 
fixed, which is given at length in the RevUed Army Regvr 
lalwM of 1^10, 

The number of men required is calculated for three 
reliefs, or 30 men per gun, 15 per large mortar, and 9 per 
gipall mortar, with a reserve. A brigade of garrison 
artillery on war strength, numbering 51 officers, 135 non- 
commissioned officers and trumpeters, and 800 gunners, is 
held to be sufficient to man a siege train of 35 pieces. 

The carriages employed are gun-carriages and limbers, 
howitzer and mortar-carriages, platform waggons, general 
service waggon, siege waggon, store waggon, sling waggon 
and cart, hand and trench carts. The carriages are 
generally of the block trail pattern, and, except that they 
are stronger, are similar in construction to the travelling 
carriages for field service. The now siege limber is of 
universal pattern, and similar to the field limber in con- 
struction. The mortar-carriages consist of a bed with an 
axletree mounted on two wheels, and with a perch for 
limbering up to a limber for travelling. The platform 
waggon is composed of a fore and hind carriage, with a 
platform over them for carrying guns and mortars. The 
general service waggon consists of a fore and hind carriage 
with body over them, covered with waterproof canvas. 
The siege waggon is merely the general service waggon 
strengthened and fitted so as to transport shot and shell. 
The store waggon consists of a body and limber, and will 
contain spare stores and materials, and necessary tools. 
The sling waggon is composed of a body and lim^r, and 
fitted with windlass arrangement so that guns can be slung 
up underneath. In the heavier pieces iron sling waggons 
are used. Considerable improvements will probably be 
made in siege carriages so as to admit of the abolition of 
embrasures and of the gun being fired over the parapet. 

In India siege trains are kept in readiness in arsenals, 
and the transport, which is composed of bullocks, is to a 
large extent also maintained. These siege trains have 
been hitherto composed of old smooth-bore guns, but these 
will be replaced by rifled guns. There are 16 such trains, 
with a total of 400 or 500 pieces. The personnel would 
be supplied from the garrison artillery and the native 
establishment in the arsenals. 

The duties of the siege trains, the position of parks and 
batteries, &c., rather relate to the conduct of sieges, and do 
not therefore fall within the scope of the present article. 

(/.) Garrison Artillery . — The garrison battery consists 
only of personnel^ the nvathiel used being part of the 
defences or fortress in which this branch of the artillery is 
employed. The establishment of a battery is as follows : — 

Peace. War. India. 

Officers 4 4 5 

N.-C. Officers 16 16 16 

Gunners and Trumpeters 80 to 120 142 72 

An Indian battery, further, has a native establishment 
of 30 hospital attendants, followers, Ac. The care and 
preservation of the ordnance in fortresses and batteries, 
with all the complicated appliances and scientific construc- 
tions of modern artillery maimdy and of the carriages, 
stores, and ammunition, devolve upon the garrison artillery 
in peace time. 

For fortress defence large numbers of smooth-bore 68, 32, 
and 24-pounder8, and 8 and 10-inch shell guns, are still 
mounted. The general tendency, however, is to replace 
these with rifled guns of calibre suited to the importance 
and object of the work, while the mitrailleur or Gatling 
gun will probably be used in flanks and for the defence of 
ditches. Large numbers of 7-inch or 110-pounder B.L.B. 
Armstrong guns have been mounted since 1862. The 
M.L.B. guns are 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12-inch, the latter 
weighing 35 tons. The projectiles of these are common, 1 


shrapnel, and Palliser shell, cas^ and F^dliser cored shot, 
and attain the extraordinary weight of 690 lb. An 61-ton 
gun is now (1875) in process of construction, and is calcu- 
lated to throw a shell of 1600 lb. 

The old smooth-bore garrison carriages are of wood, 
with various arrangements and platforms for traversing. 
The new carriages for the large M.L.R. guns are of wrought- 
iron, with hydraulic buffer arrangements. The Moncrieff 
carriage and system, by which the gun is loaded and 
laid in a gun pit, raised by a counterweight, and released 
again, descending after firing by the regulated power of 
the recoil, will probably be extensively employed in coast 
defences; and it is probable that still further improve- 
ments will be made in the carriages for the immense ord- 
nance now used. 

General Organisatim . — The whole of the British artillery 
forms one regiment, the “Royal Regiment of Artillery,” 
numbering 1414 officers and 33,688 men, and distributed 
in 216 batteries of horse, field, and garrison artillery. For 
purposes of administration a unit higher than the battery 
is adopted, called the brigade. !l^h brigade has its 
own staff of colonel -commandant, 4 lieutenant- colonels, 
adjutant, quarter-master, Ac. The batteries of the bri- 
gades are, as far as possible, kept in the same part of the 
country where the headquarters are serving. There are 
6 brigades of horse artillery, 12 of field artillery, 13 of 
garrison artillery, and the “ coast brigade ; ” their detail 
and distribution will be found in the account of the British 
army (see Army, p. 578). Besides the brigade organisa- 
tion, there is another which may be termed the territorial 
system, or district commands, ^ving reference especially 
to local duties, stationary maUriel^ such as guns mounted 
on forts and batteries, Ac. These artillery districts corre- 
spond generally to the army districts, and have at their head 
a colonel on the staff, or other officer commanding the 
artillery district. In the United Kingdom there are also 
artillery sub-districts, under lieutenant-colonels, who are 
invested with the commands of the auxiliary and reserve 
force artillery of the sub-district. The highest administra- 
tion of the Royal Artillery is conducted at the War Office, 
in the department of the Commander-in-Chief, — ^a deputy- 
adjutant-generai of artillery, with assistants, being attach^ 
for that purpose to the adjutant-generars division. An 
inspector-general of artillery is charged with special artil- 
lery ins})ections in the United Kingdom, and also inspects 
the materiel and munitions of war in the hands of the 
artillery. The department of the director of artillery and 
stores at the War Office is a branch of the Ordnance 
Department (see Army, pp. 573, 582), and deals with all 
matters relating to armament^ stores, and munitions 
not in artillery charge, and superintends the manufacture 
of warlike stores and the scientific experiments which have 
to be constantly made. In India the administration is not 
dissimilar, a deputy-adjutant-general and inspector-general 
of artillery performing duties analogous to those of the 
similar officials in England, while the director of artillery 
is represented by an inspector- general of ordnance and 
magazines. 

Although Woolwich is no longer the official headquarters 
of the artillery it is the chief artillery station, and continues 
to be that to which officers and men practically look as 
their headquarters. The mess and band of the regiment 
are permanently maintained there ; and a large number of 
batteries, including the greater part of the depdt brigade, 
are always station^ there, and it further contains most of 
the great artillery establishments, both manufacturing and 
instructional. 

For an account of the manufacturing establishment see 
Arsbnal, p. 633, and for the scientific and educational 
establishments see Army, p. 586. - 
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PMportUm Unlike Continental nations^ England has no permanentlj 
of pun to organised army corps and divisions, and, consequently, no 
combinationsof artillery with the other arms. Her colonial 
possessions, and the vast extent of her Indian empire, raise 
almost insurmountable obstacles to any organisation which 
shall fulfil equally the conditions of peace and war, and 
have necessitated a distribution of the artillery on princi- 
ples other than those which obtain in the more facile 
systems of Continental armies. The proportion of guns to 
men at present existing is 2*45 per 1000 men ; the grand 
total of guns for field service — including field, mountain, 
and position batteries — being 784, while the total strength 
of troops, British and native, is 320,000. This proportion 
is somewhat under that now generally accepted, vis., 3 
guns per 1000 men. The proportion of guns to men has 
varied with the circumstances of the age and country. 
During the 18th century the proportion was usually 3 per 
1000, though Frederick at one time raised it to over 5 per 
1000. In the earlier wars of the French Republic the allies 
increased the proportion unduly; and Najioleon, whose 
rapid tactics did not admit of his hampering his army with 
heavy trains, reduced it again. Ho advocated 2 guns \yQT 
1000 with old and tried troops, but 3 guns per 1000 with 
the usual composition of an army; and in his later cam- 
paigns, when his army consisted almost entirely of recruits, 
he even exceeded this proportion. In the Crimean war, 
and in 1859, the Russians and Austrians increased this 
ratio considerably, but the great increase to the strength of 
Jamies which took place between 1866 and 1871 led to a 
. ||j|||||)arative decrease of artillery, and the Germans have 
rather less than 3 })er 1000, It must be remembered, 
llbwever, that the actual proportion on service is always in 
excess of the nominal one, often considerably so, as the 
guns are not reduced by the wear and tear of the campaign 
as the personnel of an army is ; a battalion is soon reduced 
from 1000 to 600 men, but a battery always retains its six 
guns. In the great American war of 1861-66, the pro- 
portion of guns at first was nearly 6 per 1000, but towards 
the end was reduced to little over 1 per 1000, allowing 
how the proportion is affected by the nature of the country 
which is the scene of operationa 

Important questions connected with the organisation of 
the British artillery are now giving rise to discussion, and 
will probably be solved shortly; the two principal ones 
being the breaking up of the huge, overgrown “ regiment 
of artillery into smaller units, and the separation of the 
field from the garrison artillery. The appellation “ regi- 
ment,” for a force of 35,000 men and officers, is manifestly 
a misnomer, and the continuance of the present system is 
upheld principally on what may be termed “sentimental ” 
grounds, — ^unwillingness to break old ties and uproot 
traditions, and fears that the esprit-dt-corps of the service 
might suffer in the change. The separation of the field 
froin the garrison artillery has often b^n advocated on the 
grounds of the essentially different nature of the two ser- 
vices, and the fact that the men and maiMel are already 
separate, the officers alone being transferred from one 
branch to the other. The full discussion of the proposed 
changes does not fall within the province of this article. 
fiiQoe. The organisation of the French artillery has been com- 
pletely changed by recent regulations. Previous to the 
Franco-Oerman war of 1870-71, it consisted of 1 horse 
artillery and 1 field artillery regiment of the guar^ 4 horse 
artillery and 12 field artillery regiments of the line, with 
garrison artillery, making up 19 regiments. The horse 
artillery regiments consisl^ of 8 batteries of 6 guns each, 
and the field artillery regiments of 12 batteries. Only 8 
out of the 12 were mobilised during war, 4 remaining as 
haUma de wriu for garrison service. The number of field 
ffuns available was 984 . This number of guns could not 


be put in the field at once, as 68,000 men and 39,000 
horses were required, while in peace time only 34,000 
men and 16,000 horses were kept up. ^e guns in 
the service were a 9-pounder (shell) mountain gun of 2 
cwt., 9-pounder of 6^ cwt. for field artillery (canon de 4), 
16-pounder of 11} cwt. (canon de 8), 26-pounder of 12 cwt. 
for position artillery (canon de 12), and 50-|K)under of 40 
cwt. (canon de 24) for siege purposes. These were of bronze, 
and rifled on the La Hitte system. In naval service B.L.R. 
guns of cast-iron, strengthened by rings, have been em- 
ployed, ranging from 70 to fiOO-pounders. The field guns 
fired studded projectiles, shell, shrapnel, and case ; and the 
heavy guns heavy elongated projectiles of similar kinds. 

In accordance with the recent regulations, each of the 18 
French army corps has a brigade of artillery attached to it, 
consisting of 2 regiments, 1 of divisional, the other of 
corps artillery. The divisional regiment consists of 8 field 
batteries and 1 de])6t battery ; the cori)s regiment, of 3 
horse artillery batteries (1 of which is attached to the 
cavalry in time of war), 9 field batteries (1 of which is 
utilised for service in Algeria), and 1 depfit battery. Each 
brigade has besides 4 dismounted batteries for garrison 
service, and 4 companies of drivers for ammunition columns. 

An army corps has, therefore, 4 batteries attached to each 
of its divisions, and employs 10 batteries in addition as 
its corps or, as it was formerly called, reserve artillery. 

The war strength of each battery is 5 officers and 168 men. 

The field guns in use are the 15 and 10-pounder bronze 
B.L.R. Reffye guns (canons de 5 et de 7). (See Guns 
AND Gunnery.) 

The general organisation and distribution of the German Germ 
artillery will be found under Army (p. 597). To each terri- 
torial army corps is attached a brigade of artillery, consist- 
ing of 2 regiments of field artillery and a regiment, or por- 
tion of a regiment, of garrison artillery, The first 
regiment or corps artillery consists of 2 field divisions of 3 
field batteries each, and one horse artillery division of 3 
batteries. The second field regiment or divisional artillery 
consists of 2 divisions, each of 4 field batteries. The field 
guns are the 9-centim^tre B.L.R. gun, firing a shell of 16} 

8) weight, used by the field batteries, and the 8-centimfetre 
B.L.R. gun, firing a projectile weighing 11 11), with which 
the horse artillery is armed. These guns are of cast steel, 
with polygrooved rifling and wedge breech action (systhme 
de Krupp), Each battery has 16 carriages, viz., 6 guns 
and carriages, 6 ammunition waggons, 3 provision and 
store waggons, and 1 forge waggon. The gun-carriages 
are double-cheeked, and made of plate iron. The ammuni- 
tion waggon carries one large box 0 ]>ening to the rear. 

The projectiles are a common shell of novel construction, 
case, and shrapnel— the latter only lately introduced. 

The following ammunition is carried per gun : — 



Ainiiiuiiition. 

Gun 

Limber. 

Waggon 


T«U1 pHr 
Gun. 

e 

B 

Common Shull 

24 

24 

82 

80 

5d 

Shrapnel 

12 

12 

16 

40 

ss 

Case 

3 

2 

... 

5 

& 

o6 

Total 

89 1 

38 

48 

12.') 

es 

9 

Common Shell 

20 

20 

30 

70 

S) 

Shrapnel 

10 

10 

15 

35 

4J 

§ 

Cose 

1 

3 

1 ... 

2 


5 

1 

1 Total 

33 

' 3*2 

45 

i no 


The artillery ammunition columns have 26 waggons 
each, and provide a first reserve of about 125 rounds per 
gun. The infantry columns have 24 small-arm ammunition 
waggons. 




Siege 

artillery 


Garrison 

artillery. 
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The following table gives the perBonnd and transport of 
i battery or ammunition column on war establishment : — 





Batteries. 

Ammunition 

Ojlumns. 



Horse. 

1 

Fi 

8.ceiitm. 

»ld. 

O'Centm. 

1 

1 

4r; 

Infantiy. 

Commanding oflicer 

1 1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

SubalteruH 

Otfioers of amninuitioii 

columns 

J.Abomtory conductor 
(oflicor) 

^ 4 

')... 

1 

/■■■ 

4 

i 

2 

1 

2 

1 

Quartermaster 

Ensign (aa])irant to rank of 
officer) 

1 

}' 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Non-Commissioned offiimrs 

12 

12 

12 

12 

12 

Trumpeters 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

Gunners 

42 

42 

48 

8 

8 

Drivers 


40 

60 

60 

23 

26 

Spare men 

38 

23 

23 

37 

34 

Corporals 




3 

8 

Hospital orderly 

i 

i 

'{ 

1 

1 

Collar 'makers and Saddlers 
Soldiers of the transport 
train (including officers’ 
servants) 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

}■' 

5 

5 

80 

84 


Total 

1.08 

1,53 

1.50 

172 

176 


f Officers’ 

15 

7 

7 

4 

4 

Horses > 

Draught 

92 

92 

02 

132 

140 

Riding 

100 

16 

16 

22 

22 


^ Sparc 

6 

8 

10 

8 

8 


Total 

213 

123 

125 

166 

171 


For purposes the (Germans use the 12-centimtjtre 
(4*68 inch) bronze gun, firing a 29-Ib shell, and steel and 
bronze guns of 15 centimfetres (6 ‘85 inch) calibre, firing a 
54-fi) shell. The mortars used are the 8-inch rifled, and 
the smooth-bore 15-centimfetre. The usual composition of 
a siege train is 400 guns, viz. ; — 


320 rifled guns 


{ 40 of 9-cin. (bronze). 

J 120 ' 


I 120 of 12-pm. (bronze). 

I 120 ofl5-cni. (steel), short. 

( 40ofir)-cm. (steel), long. 

40 rifled 21- cm. mortars, 40 smooth-bore 15-om. mortars, — 


besides 150 rifled wall pieces. 

A 21 -cm. shell gun and a 28-cm. rifled mortar are likely 
to be added to this list soon. Each gun has 508 rounds 
of ammunition ready for immediate servica 

The siege trains are 2 in number, and in time of war 
have 16 ammunition columns attached to each. These 
columns consist of 46 ammunition M’aggons, 6 open 
waggons, a forge, and some baggage and forage carts. Each 
waggon is adapted for draught for either 4 or 6 horses. 

The (jarrison guns are the 1 2-centimbtre gun in cast-iron 
and bronze, 1 5-centimbtre, 23-contimbtro (9-inch) cast-iron 
howitzer and heavy guns for garrison, coast, and naval 
purposes, ranging from 7-inch to 13-inch calibre. The 
Prussian artillery is breech-loading, and three systems are 
employed in the closing of the breech, viz., that of Wahren- 
dorf, or the “piston” arrangement {KolbenverscMws ) — that 
of Kreiner, or the “wedge” system {KeilverBchlwii)^zxi^ the 
Krupp system, or cylindro-prismatic wedge {Rundkdlv^- 
Bchluss), The first dates from 1861 ; the second system has 
been applied to land guns since 1 864 ; the third is, in 
slightly varying forms, applied .to all the most recently 
manufacture guns. The siege carriages have a peculiar 
arrangement of iron supports on the cheeks, by means of 
which the gun is enable to fire over the parapet. The 
foot or garrison artillery has recently been reorganised into 
30 batt^ions, counting 122 batteries or companies. The 
number of regiments is 19, but the number of battalions 


I in a regiment varies. The garrison artillery is separated 
from the field artillery, and is specially attached to the army 
territorial commands, and officers can only be transferred 
from one branch to the other by special permission. 

The Austrian artillery is divided into field, garrison, and Aurtrii 
technical artillery. 

The field artillery consists of 13 regiments, having Field 
their jiennanent headquarters in Prague, Olmiitz, Komom, 
Josephstadt, Pesth (2), Gratz, Vienna (2), Lemberg, 
Neustadt, Laibach, Temesvar. Each regiment comprises 
six 8-pounder and four 4-pounder field batteries, three 
4-pounder horse batteries, one dep6t battery, and five or 
six ammunition columns. 

Three batteries are attached to each infantry division, 
and three form the corps artillery, one battery being 
detached to the cavalry. In peace time a battery has only 
four guns and two ammunition waggons horsed ; on war 
footing they have eight guns and eight waggons each 
drawn by four horses in the 4-pounder field batteries, and 
by six horses in the others. The guns are 4 and 8-poundcr 
bronze rifled guns, having calibres of 3 and 3*9 inches, and 
firing 8-ft) and 14-Ib shell respectively. 

Steel B.L. guns of the Prussian type are, however, being 
gradually brought into the service, the M L. system being 
definitely abandoned. The carriages are double cheeked 
or bracketed like the Prussian. A box to hold case is 
fixed on the trail about halfway between the breech of 
the gun and the point of the trail, and adapted to form 
a seat. The projectiles are common shell, shrapnel, incen- 
diary shell, and case. As in the Prussian artillery, the 
percussion fuze is alone used with common shell, and time 
fuzes for shrapnel. The peace and war establishments 
of batteries and ammunition columns, and the number of 
rounds carried, are shown in the following tables : — 



Peace Establishment. 

War Establishment. | 

4-pr. 

Batt. 

1 

A 

o6 

Cadres. 

4'r)r. 

Batt. 

Battery. 

Ainmun. 

Culs. 

Field. 

i 

is 

1 

•d 

'33 

U* 

s 

S-pr.Batt. 

Depot. 

e» 

©f 

4. 

5. 


1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

6 

1 

6 

1 

8 

1 

8 

1 

8 

2 
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}»’ 
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8 


1 

1 

1 



1 

1 

1 
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2 

2 

8 

S 

2 

2 

2 

R 

8 

8 

8 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

8 

2 

2 

2 
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0 

6 

5 

6 

8 

8 

8 

16 

6 

6 

6 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

} 

14 

14 

14 


10 

10 

16 

16 

20 

8 

8 

8 


46 

46 

60 

12 

C 

66 

66 

75 

90 

47 

62 

57 


26 

81 

31 



60 

80 

80 

70 

08 

108 

113 


4 

4 

4 

6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

} 

1 

1 

1 



8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


1 

1 

1 



1 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


109 


119 

87 

41 

170 


100 

230 

170 

100 

200 


10 

19 

19 



10 

10 

10 

19 

10 

10 

10 


16 

24 

24 



84 

120 

120 

84 

124 

164 

172 


2 

4 

4 



6 

8 

8 

6 














'4 1 

4 

4 
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28 1 

98 

40 


CaptaiiiA , . . . 
Bubaltenis . 

Codet 

Artificern . 
Sorgeanto . 
Corporals . 
Trumpeters 


riages 

Guniiem 

Drivers 

Ber^’ants 

Sliueing. smith! 

and farriers . . 
Badtller ami Col- 
lar.maker . . . . 


Total. 


Horses 
Officers’ 
Draught 
Reserve 

riding 


The 4-pounder batteries carry 156 rounds of ammunition 
per gun, the 8-pounder 128 rounds. The first ammunition 
reserve conveys in addition 74 rounds for each 4, and 82 
for each 8-pounder. The total number of rounds for each 
gun is, therefore, 230 and 210 respectively. 

In order to avoid dependence on foreign contractors 
attempts are being made to cast a hard bronze for field 
guns, and it is hoped that by employing this metal a 
portion of the new equipment may be fumisbed by the 
Austrian arsenals. 

The war maihiel necessary to place the batteries on a war 



Gftrrison 

artillery. 


Technical 

artillery. 
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footing is kept under charge of the field artillery, store 
horws being apportioned for it in the barracks of each 
regiment. By this system mobilisation is more quickly 
efiected, and the maJthid is better looked after than when 
stored in arsenals. Including the dep6t batteries the 
Austrian artillery numbers 209 batteries, or 1672 horsed 
guns. 

The garrison artillery consists of 12 battalions of 5 com- 
l)anies each (increased to 6 in war time), and one coast 
artillery regiment of three battalions. The garrison bat- 
talions further furnish 6 mountain batteries, increased to 
6 in war time. The mountain batteries are armed with 
four 3-poundor rifled bronze guns, and carry 112 rounds 
per ^n, viz., 72 common shell, 24 shrapnel, 16 case. 
For siege and garrison purposes the guns in use are 11L.11. 
15 and 21-centimfetre and 8-inch bronze guns ; 8-inch and 
6i-inch rifled mortars, breech-loading, have also been 
adopted. 

The technical comprises a portion of the workmen 

charged with the construction and repair of guns in all 
arms, ammunition, artillery matmel, &c. The pei'smnel^ 
numbering 28 superior officers, 162 captains and lieutenants, 
and about 1600 men, is distributed in sixteen arsenals, 
established in the chief towns of the empire ; in war time 
companies of artificers are detached from these to the parks 
of each army corps. Artillery officers have to servo by 
roster in the technical artillery. 

The instruction of officers is conducted at the cadet 
school and at the Academy of Technical Artillery. On 
leaving this academy officers ordinarily pass into the garri- 
son artillery, and after a year in this enter one of the 
regiments of artillery. After a second year they may be 
admitted, on application, to the advanced course of artillery, 
and after passing successful examinations are nominated as 
first lieutenants. Schools also exist in each regiment for 
the instruction of non-commissioned officers, one-year 
volunteers, and artillery cadets ; and an autumn course of 
equitation, the most proficient at which are sent to the 
central school of equitation at Vienna, to be from thence 
appointed as riding-masters to the artillery regiments. For 
further details of Austrian artillery organisation see article 
Army, p. 606. 

The Russian matmel is divided into mountain, field, 
siege and garrison, and coast artillery. The mountain gun 
is a 3-pounder bronze rifled gun of 224 tt) weight, firing 
a 9-Ib projectile. For field artilWy they use hoth cast 
steel and bronze B.L.R. guns, 4-pounder and O-jwunder, 
of 3‘3-inch and 4-inch calibres, firing 12-n) and 24-&) shells 
(loaded). Mitrailleurs have also been introduced for field 
artillery, and with them the range-finder, invented by 
Captain Nolan, R.A. The siege and garrison guns are 
12 and 24-pounders, throwing 30 and 63-fi) shells, 8-inch 
bronze and steel guns, and 6 and 8-inch rifled mortars. 
For coast purposes guns from 6-inch to 11 -inch calibre are 
used. The Russians have also introduced a 50-ton gun, or 
1200-pounder, but the future will prove its efficiency. 
Krupp of Essen has been largely employed by the Russian 
Government for the supply of steel guns, but these are now 
furnished by Russian factories. 

The field carriages are of wood and iron, that for the 
mountain gun of iron ; but the former are now to be made 
of greater stability, and the carriages for siege and garrison 
artillery have also been improved. The projectiles used are 
the charokh and shrapnel for the mountain and field guns, 
chilled shot being us^ with the heavier ordnance. 

The artillery of the active army consists of 48 brigades 
of field and 8 brigades of horse artillery, besides siege 
trains, parks, and mobile arsenals. 

The horse artillery brigades (bodyguard excepted) con- 
sist of 4 batteries of 6 guns eaciu A brigade of field 
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artillery consists of 6 field batteries (3 heavy and 2 light) 
and 1 mitrailleuse battery. There are four descriptions of 
batteries, — (a.) 9-pounder field batteries, (6.) 4-pounder 
field and horse batteries, (c.) 3-pounder mountain batteries, 

((/.) mitrailleuse batteries. Each battery has eight guns, 
drawn by six horses in time of war. 

The two-wheel ammunition carts formerly in use are 
being gradually replaced by four-wheeled waggons. The 
mitrailleuse batteries carry 6290 rounds. In the 9-pounder 
battery there are 24, and in the 4-pounder 1 6 ammunition 
waggons. 

The great increase and development of the Russian army, 
which began in 1873, was accom|)anied by a corresponding 
increase in the artillery, each brigade being raised from 4 
batteries, its former strength, to 6, and a further increase 
of 2 batteries is probable. When the changes in progress 
are completed, the Russian field artillery will number 300 
batteries, or 2400 guns. 

Tactics, 

The tactics of artillery, combined with the other arms, 
will be dealt with in another place (see War). The present 
article treats only of drills, and the simpler or uncom- 
bined tactics of artillery. Drill, though (lommonly in- 
cluded under the head of tactics, is rather the elementary 
training and education required for the higher development, 
and varies according to the nature of the artillery. The 
drills and instruction for liorse artillery are os follows : — (1 .) Horse 
Equitation or riding drill. (2.) Foot drills, as for cavalry, artlller; 
(3.) Sword drill. (4.) Field gun drills. This includes the 
actual service of the gun, the loading, laying, and firing, 
tkc., positions of gunners and detachments under various 
conditions, limbering up, uidimbering, exercise with drag 
ropes, <kc. ; also, such c.Yerciscs as dismounting gun and 
carriage, mounting gun and carriage, replacing a damaged 
wheel, exchanging gun and limber wheels, shifting shafts 
from double to single draught, and vice versa^ moving dis- 
abled ordnance, Ac. For details the reader is referred to 
the Manual of Artillery Exercises, (5.) Battery exercise 
(sometimes called by the horse artillery “ gun drill ”), In 
the horse artillery each subdivision consists of gun and 
waggon, with two non-commissioned officers, and six or 
eight gunners, l)esides drivers. Two gunners are carried 
on the limbers. The rest are mounted, and are called the 
detachment, which i.s placed in front, rear, or on a flank 
of the gun, according to circumstances. Ammunition 
waggons of hor.se artillery do not manoeuvre usually, but 
merely conform to the movements of the guns at a safe 
distance. A battery of six guns in lino occupies 95 yards, 
each gun being 19 yards from the next. When a battery 
comes into action, each detachment dismounts, the limber 
gunners get off the gun-limber to the rear, the trail is 
uukeyed, the limbers drive on, and the gun is placed in 
position, and the Nos. 1 lay them during the loading. 

They are then fired independently, unless the commanding 
officer gives orders to the contrary. “ Limbering up ” is 
the converse operation. The details of drill will be found 
in the Manual of Field Artillery Exercises, 

Field Artillery, --Taci drill of a field battery is almost Field 
the same as that of a battery of horse artillery. The si)ace artillery 
occupied by a battery and the intervals are the same. 

There are, however, no mounted detachments, and the 
waggons usually accompany the guns in manoeuvring, 
though on the battle-field they are supposed to bo kept at 
a safe distance, and if possible under cover. The gunners are 
carried on the limbers and waggons when the battery moves 
faster than a walk. The provision of gun axletree seats 
now enables a sufficient number of men for the service of 
the gun to be kept with it under all circumstances. The 
drill for mountain batteries is not laid down anywhere, 
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but is conducted on the same general principles as that of 
a field battery. Ease and celerity in coming into action is 
the great object in that as in all field artillery drills. At 
the word halt, action, fronV' (“ rear,” “ right,” “ left ”), as 
the case may be, the carriage is taken off the carriage- 
mules, the wheels taken off the wheel-mule, and mn up to 
the carriage and put on. The gun has by this time been 
lifted off by gunners by means of a handspike in the muzzle 
and one under the cascable, and is put on to the carriage. 
The movements of a mountain battery in column of 
route,” single file, in ** columns of subdivisions,” the 
ammunition mules being alongside the gun and carriage 
mules, or in ‘‘columns of divisions,” subdivisions being 
side by side, two and two, are merely adaptations of the 
manoeuvres of field artillery. 

Siege artil- Siege Artillery. — The drills for the service of siege guns 

are numerous. Travelling carriages being used, the drill 
employed is a medium between field and garrison gun drills, 
and comprises unlimbering, limbering up, shifting from 
travelling to firing trunnion holes and, vice verm^ the load- 
ing, laying, firing, &c,, the mode of “ taking post ” under 
cover and at the gun. 

Mortar drill would also come into this section, and 
embraces the manner in which the travelling mortar-beds 
are unlimbered and placed on the ground, and the converse 
o])erations, the detachment taking post at the mortar, the. 
])reparation for action, the mode of laying the mortar, load- 
ing, firing, (kc. The laying of platforms also forms an 
ira{)ortant part of the duties of siege artilleiy. “ Knotting ” 
and the use of ropes and tackles is an essential branch of 
the drill. A siege artilleryman must be instructed in all 
the materials and appliances used in moving ordnance. 
Chains, levers, handspikes, fulcrums, skids, planks, rollers, 
crab capstans, lifting jacks, <kc., all enter into his work. 
He must also be acquainted with the numberless operations 
by which siege guns are moved when dismounted, the mode 
of mounting and dismounting them, while the drills for 
gyns, sling waggons, sling carts, sheers, ike., are particularly 
his j)rovince. 

Crarrisou Garrison Artillery , — The drills for garrison artillery 

artillery, embrace all those which come under the head of iiege, but 
further, comprise all the drills and exercises with heavy 
ordnance, such as drills with heavy guns on standing 
carriages, traversing platforms, and Moncrieff carriages, 
and with the enormous 10-inch, 11-inch, and 12-inch guns, 
fitted with special mechanical contrivances for loo^ng, 
traversing ; mounting and dismounting of heavy ordnance ; 
and all kinds of work with sheers and derricks. The 
garrison artillery are also trained in the ordinary duties of 
infantry, viz., carbine, company, and battalion drill. All 
artillerymen are further instructed in the laying of ordnance, 
judging distance, and in the various laboratory operations 
which gunners are required to know, the handling of all 
kinds of projectiles, fuzes, «kc. 

i^'ield Artillery Manmuvres. — In manoeuvring batteries, 

^ics^of acknowledged, but only the front 

artillery. which the guns point when in action, or the horse^s face 
when limbered up. The paces used are the walk, trot, 
and gallop, and, according to Taubert, the “trot” is the 
m^t important. With us field batteries are strictly 
enjoined not to move beyond a trot, but there are occasions 
on which it is necessary for a battery to move at its quickest 
possible pace ; and in Germany this is recognised and acted 
upon. Field artillery has increased in mobility by the 
recent change in matiriel and the provision of ailetree 
seats, so that there is no longer danger of a gun coming 
into action without a sufficient number of gunners to 
work it. Batteries should, therefore, be exercised to 
manoeuvre with waggons at a safe distance, taking advan- 
tage of cover, but conforming to the movements of the guns. 
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Columns of artillery are composed of batteries, half bat- 
teries, divisions, subdivisions, and columns of route. Tau- 
bert divides artillery columns into (1) the column of march,. 

(2) the rendezvous column, (3) the column of manoeuvre. 

1. With us the first is usually the “column of route”or single 
file, each waggon following its own gun in a long strbg. 

In the German army the guns come first, and then the 
waggons. This has the great advantage of not hampering 
the line of march, and b peculiarly a^pted to the use (ff 
artillery with a large advanced guard. Colunms of divi- 
sions may be used on a very br^ road. 2. Rendezvous 
columns are open columns with the guns at full interval, so 
as to admit of guns, <kc., reversing or taking ground to right 
or left. 3. The column of manoeuvre may, when cover exists, 
be formed at close interval, but never so under fire. A close 
formation enables batteries to get near an enemy unseen, 
and the commander has the force well in hand, but this 
advantage should not weigh with the necessity for opening 
out for fire at the earliest moment. The best formation on 
the battle-field is that which admits of the easiest deploy- 
ment for action. The position of guns is always govern^ 
by the nature of the ground, and “ every possible advantage 
should be taken of this without paying too much attention 
either to intervals or dressing.” The construction of gun- 
pits and epaulements for the waggons should be an im- 
portant part of drill. 

Positions for artillery must naturally be dependent on the Artlllei 
character of the ground, and the objects to be executed 
by the guns. But where a choice exists, we must be guided 
by principles which secure us the vantage ground. A flat 
trajectory for our guns is highly important in diminishing 
the safe space for the enemy, and with this view a very 
elevated position is to be avoided. Such position is also 
bad if percussion fuzes are used, and the soil which the enemy 
occupies is soft. On the other hand, artillery do not now 
change their positions so frequently as in times past, and are 
more constantly required to fire over the heads of their own 
infantry ; and a position sufi&ciently elevated to give a good 
command of the country and search out the enemy’s position 
is therefore more required than formerly. Shell firing 
against troops under cover will also enter largely into the 
use of artillery in future, and for this command is of im- 
portance. A point of first importance in selecting a position 
is theabsence of cover for the enemy within range of infantry 
rifle fire ; and the position should be such that advance or 
retreat is easy. The brow of a hill, where the guns can 
be partly, and the limbers and waggons entirely covered 
by being withdrawn, is generally advantageous. The ground 
should be neither heavy nor stony. A good deal of con- 
troversy has taken place about the dispersion or concen- 
tration of guns for fire. If the object, t.c., concentration 
of fire, can be attained by dispersion of batteries, it may be 
better nnier certain circumstancesof grtmndto separate ^an 
to collect the artillery in large masses; out the other hand, 
dispersed batteries are much more out control, and unable 
to receive the directing impress of one mind, and usually 
the employment of large masses of artillery will have a 
greater moral effect The one object, concentration of fire, 
must be attained. 

The most powerful abd effective position in which artil- 
lery can be placed is that in which, acting on a flank, it 
enfilades or takes in flank the enemy’s troops. A remark- 
able illustration of this was given by Frederick the Great at 
Rossbach. At the battle of Talavera, July 28, 1809, the 
British guns changed position to the right, advancing from 
the left flank, and brought a destructive fire to on 
the French columns attacking from the centre of their line. 

At the battle of Bautzen, May 21, 1813, Napoleon’s great 
manoeuvre, in sending Ney to attack the right rear of the 
allied portion, was frustrated by the fire of 20 Prussian 
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guns taking Nej*8 columns in flank on the marcL The 
battle of the Alma, September 20, 1854, gives an example 
of the effect produced by the enfilade firo of a few guns. 
Two guns of Turner’s battery boldly advanced to a knoll 
which had been left unguarded almost in the centre of the 
Russian position, took the Russian columns in flank, and 
with such effect as almost to decide the fortunes of the day. 

It has been explained that, in the early days of artillery 
tactics, guns had occasionally been massed, but usually 
with no clear aims as to their functions ; nor was this state 
of things altered until far into the Napoleonic era. It 
was at the camp of Boulogne in 1805 that a truer system 
of tactics was first practised, and it was at the battle of 
Friedland, on the 14th June 1807, that the first striking 
example of the effect of artillery when employed in masses 
was given. The Russians had crossed the river Alle and 
taken up position in front of the town of Friedland. Key 
had been ordered by Napoleon to drive back the Russian 
left and occupy Friedland, but had met with a severe check, 
when the French artillery general Senamiont collected the 
divisional artillery of the 1st corps, and, dividing it into two 
batteries of 15 guns each, with a reserve of 6 guns, placed 
a battery on each side of the road from Eylau, and by a 
converging and destructive fire of case broke the Russian 
columns, defeated all attempts on their i)art to resume the 
offensive, and finally drove the Russian left into the narrow 
defile and re-entering bend of the river. 

At the battle of Wagram, 6th June 1809, Napoleon, 
pivoting on his left, advanced his right, turning the Austrian 
left, and attacked the centre with a mass of 1 00 guns. This 
imposing display of artillery power covered the French 
centre, and fixed the attention of the Austrian commander 
to the point, while the left was enabled to execute its 
turning movement. The French artillery, however, suffered 
excessively, the range being t(X) short, and the want of 
mobility of the field batteries conspicuous. 

The battle of Ltttzen or Gross-Gurschen was fought 
between the allied Russians and Prussians and the French 
in May 1812. The former had 438 guns, the latter only 
236. The allied artillery was not well handled, the fire 
being kept up in a dispersed and thriftless manner, the guns 
scattered between the infantry columns, and no |K>werful 
reserve being formed. Napoleon, reserving the artillery 
power he possessed, brought up a mass of 80 guns at the 
decisive moment, and with such effect that the allies gave 
ground and ultimately retreated. 

The battle of Hanau, October 30, 1813, is a striking 
instance of an artillery fight. Napoleon was retreating from 
Erfurt after his defeat at Leipsic. Wrede barred his retreat, 
holding the issues of the forest of Hanau. Wrede had formed 
a battery of 60 guns, which for some time defeated all efforts 
of Napoleon to brejdt out from the forest ; and it was only 
Drouet’s skilful concentration of fire, from three gradually 
reinforced masses of artillery upon Wrede’s large batteiy, 
that enabled Napoleon ultimately to win his way out. 

For other illustrations of the use of artiUery on the 
battlo-field, the reader is referred to Taubert’s work On the 
Use of Field Artillery^ translated by CoL H. H. Maxwell, 
R. A., and Hohenlohe-Ingelfingen’s treatise On the Employ^ 
mewt of Field Artillery^ translated by Capt. Clarke, R.A. 

In the Italian campaign of 1859 a close country prevented 
much use being made of artillery, but at Solferino both- 
Austrians and French massed considerable numbers of guns, 
fti nd a brilliant example of the use of artillery was presented 
on the plain of Medole. McMahon havi^ inclined to his 
left to support the attack on the Solferino heights, while 
Niel was f^y engaged with a superior Austrian force on 
his rights a gap was created between these two corps. To 
fill this a niAfifl of 42 guns, supported by cavalry, formed 
on the plain of Medole, and their fire frustrated ail offensive 
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attempts of the Austrians at this point Rifled guns were 
employed by the French in this campaign, and without 
doubt contributed largely to their success. 

In the struggle for supremacy of the two great German 
powers in 1866, both combatants were armed with the new 
weapons, but their proper applications seem to have been 
totally misapprehended. The Prussian batteries were kept 
too much in rear of the other troops while on the march, 
and came into action at ranges which only a very exag* 
gerated view of the powers of rifled guns could justify. 
At Trautenau, Nachod, and Skalitz their artillery play^ 
an unimportant part ; at Sadowa com{)aratively few of the 
vast number of their batteries came into effective action. 
The Austrian artillery had but little opportunity of dis- 
playing superiority of management or tactical training, 
though its heroism and self-sacrifice in covering the retreat 
on the eve of Sadowa is worthy of mention. 

Till the campaign of 1870-71, the i)roi>er management 
and powerful effect of modern artillery was never thoroughly 
realised. The pungent criticism of certain anonymous 
writers on the 1866 cami>aign bore its fruits, and revolu- 
tionised the system of artillery tactics. From the storming 
of the Spichern heights up to the capture of Le Mans the 
same tactical features were prominent on the victorious 
side. A battle was preluded by the bold advance of ail 
available guns. The attack cominonccd with a concen- 
trated fire of artillery, the moral, if not actual, effect of 
which enabled an offensive movement of infantry to be 
made with success, or at least kept the enemy in check till 
the flanking movements, so cons]>icuous in this war, W'ere 
carried out. At Worth more than 100 guns were inaHscd 
on the heights op[)OHite Frdschwiller, and enabled a frontal 
attack to be made across the open valley of the Sauer. In 
the l>attles about Metz the massing of batteries w^as es])e- 
cially prominent. At Rezonville groups of 6 to 1 0 batteries 
acted in effective concert ; at 8t Privat more than 200 guns 
cannonaded the French position for some hours. At Sedan 
the German guns were pushed forward regardless of escort, 
even in front of the advancerl guards, and enclosed the ill- 
fated French army in what has been aptly described as a 
circle of fire. 

In the Napoleonic wars guns were massed at the crisis 
of an engagement in order to strike a decisive blow, now 
they are assembled much earlier in order to render an 
attack possible. Modern artillery tactics may be summed 
up in a few words. The artillery of advanced guards is 
considerably increased, and the greater pro]K)rtion of the 
corps and divisional guns march close to the head of the 
main columns. At the commencement of an engagement 
batteries are pushed to the front with great boldness, 
massed as much as ][>0S8ible, and concentrate their fire. 
Frequent change of position is deprecated, but guns must 
be kept within effective range, and their safety subordi- 
nated to the success of the other troops. The contem- 
poraneous action of the three arms is more common than it 
used to be. 

In future wars it is doubtful whether the independent 
action of artillery will not be somewhat restrained. Me- 
chanic^ contrivances may make the accurate finding of 
ranges possible, and the employment of shraj)nel shell, with 
an efficient time-fuze, render artillery fire more destructive 
than it has hitherto been. The action of mitrailleurs will 
probably be important when their efficacy and sphere of 
employment are thoroughly comprehended. No great im- 
provement in the range and accuracy of fire of guns can be 
expected, as the practical limits of both have already been 
nearly reached. A few years may, however, witness the 
advent of a projectile power superior to gunj^wder, and a 
shell more destructive than any at present in use. (See 
Guns and Ounniry.) (b. h. h. c.) 
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ARTOIS, an ancient province of the north of Franc^ 
corresponding to the present department of Fas de Calais, 
with the ex:clusion of the orrondissements of Boulo^e and 
Montreuil, which belonged to Picardy. It is a rich and 
well-watered champaign, producing abundance of grain 
and hops, and yielding excellent pasture for cattle. The 
capital of the j^rovince was Arras, and the other important 
places were Saint-Omer, Bethune, Aire, Hesdin, Bapaume, 
Lens, Lillers, Saint-Pol, and Saint-Venant. The name 
Artois (still more corrupted in “ Arras is derived from 
the Atrebates, who possessed the district in the time of 
Cajsar. From tlie 9th to the 12th century Artois belonged 
to the Counts of Flanders. It was bestowed in 1180 on 
Philip Augustus of France by Philip of Alsace, as the 
dowry of his niece, Isabella of Hainault. In 1237 it was 
raised to tlie rank of a countship by Saint Louis in favour 
of his brother Robert. Philip, the son of Robert II., 
having died before his father, the transmission of the title 
was disturbed. The countship w^as claimed by Robert, 
Philip’s son, and his descendants, better known as the 
counts of Edu, continued to style themselves counts of 
Artois; but it was actually inherited by Mahaud or 
Matilda, daughter of Robert 11. By her marriage with 
Otho IV., Artois passed to the house of Burgundy, in 
w'hose possession it remained till the marriage of Mary, the 
daughter of Charles the Bold, to the Archduke Maximilian 
brought it to the house of Austria. By the peace of 
Nimeguen it was ceded to France in 1678. The title of 
count of Artois was borne by Charles X. of France before 
his accession to the throne. 

ARU ISLANDS, a group of about thirty islands, 
nominally under the Dutch government of the Moluccas, 
W’hich lie south of New Guinea, between lat. 5“ 20' and 
6“ 55' S., long. 134“ 10' and 134“ 45' E. Tana-busar, 
the largest island, is 80 miles from north to south, and 
is crossed by three river-like creeks running east and west, 
called Watelai, Vorkai, and Maykor. No part exceeds 
100 feet in elevation, but it is only on the coast that the 
ground is swampy. The principal formation is coralline 
limestone; the eastern coast is defended by coral reefs, 
and the neighbouring sea is shallow, and abounds in coral 
in full growth. Tlie other islands of importance are 
Wamma, Pulo Bali, Oujia, and Wassia. A large part of 
the surface is covered with virgin forest, consisting of 
screw-pines, palm-trees, tree ferns, canariums, &c. Kan- 
garoos, and a number of other marsupials, wild pigs, brush- 
turkeys, cassowaries, parroquets, cockatoos, birds of para- 
dise, butterflies, ants, scorpions, sandflies, and mosquitoes 
are the predominant animals, the fauna being altogether 
Pai)uan. The aborigines belong to the Papuan race, but 
have received intermixture of foreign blo^. They are 
a simple, emotional people, with dark- brown skins and 
frizzled hair. They wear little clothing, practise polygamy, 
purch^e their wives, and are very lazy, and remarkably 
talkative. A few villages are nominally Christian, but 
elsewhere there seems to be no religion or even fetishism 
of any kind. In Wamma there is a town, Dobbo, to 
which Dutch, Malay, and Chinese traders resort once a 
year to traffic with the natives, obtaining trepang, pearl 
shell, birds of paradise, &c., and giving in exchange cloths, 
cutlery, muskets, gongs, tobacco, arrack, and elephants’ 
teeth. The islands are thickly peopled, the inhabitants 
numbering about 60,000. The Italian naturalist Beccari 
spent some time among the islands in 1874; and Di 
I^nnA, an Italian major, has executed a partial survey. 
(See Wallace’s Malay Archipelago; Ocean IJiglmaye^ 
1873 and 1874 ; and G. Cora’s CosmoB^ 1873.) 

ARUNDEL, a town in Sussex, on the river Arun, 
about 4 miles from its mouth, 10 miles E. of Chichester, 
19 W. of Brighton, and 55 S.W. of London. It is 


Arms of Arundel. 


built on the slope of a hill surmounted by the castle 

of the duke of Norfolk, which dates from the time of 

Alfred the Great. It confers yjv. 

on its possessor the title 

of Earl of Arundel, At the 

time of the Conquest the^^fcj^^^ 

castle was rebuilt by Roger 

de Montgomerie, but it Mm 

taken from his son, who re-lMp^ ^ 

belled against the reigning 

monarch, Henry I. In 1397 

it was the scene of a conspir- 

acy organised by the earl of ^ ^ 

Arundel, archbishop of Can- . . . , , 

terbury, and duke of Glou- 
cester, to dethrone Richard II. and murder the lords of 
his council, a plot which was discovered before it could be 
carried into execution. During the parliamentary wars of 
the 17 th century the stronghold was frequently assaulted 
by the contending parties, and consequently greatly 
damaged; but it was restored by Charles the 11th duke 
of Norfolk, who made it what it now is, one of the most 
splendid baronial mansions in England. The town which, 
according to the wdiimsical etymology of the corporation 
seal, takes its name from hirondelle {a, swallow), is divided 
into two parts by the river Arun, which is here navi- 
gable for vessels of 300 tons, and a canal connects it 
wdth the Thames and Portsmouth. The town -hall is a 
castellated building, which cost £9000, and was presented 
to the corporation by the duke of Norfolk. The church 
of St Nicholas is a very ancient structure (founded about 
1375), with a low tower rising from the centre. In the 
north aisle of the chancel there are several ancient monu- 
ments of the earls of Arundel, and the high altar is held 
to be the only perfect original example in England. The 
church is otherwise remarkable for its reredos and iron 
work. Some remains of a Maison Dieu, or hospital, 
erected in the time of Richard II. still exist. Arundel 


was a borough by prescription, and returned two members 
to parliament from the time of Edward I., but it lost 
one by the Reform Act of 1832, and the other by that of 
1868. (See Tierny’s Hist of Castle and Town of Arundd^ 
2 vols., 1834.) 

ARUNDEL, Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury, born 
in 1353, was the second son of Robert, earl of Arundel 
and Warren. At 22 years of age he was raised to the 
bishopric of Ely, to the church and palace of which he was 
a great benefactor. In 1386, after the deposition of the 
earl of Suffolk, he was appointed lord chancellor of Eng- 
land ; he was deprived of this office in 1389, but again 
reinstated. In 1388 he was translated to the see of York, 
and in 1396 was advanced to the primacy of Canterbury, 
when he resigned the chancellorship. This was the first 
instance of the translation of an archbishop of York to the 
see of Canterbury. Scarcely was he fixed in this see when 
he had a contest with the University of Oxford about the 
right of visitation. The affair was referred to the king 
(Richard II.), who determined it in favour of the arch- 
bishop. At his visitation in London he revived an old 
constitution, by which the inhabitants of the respective 
parishes were obliged to pay to their rector one halfpenny 
in the pound out of the rent of their houses. While 
bishop of Ely, Arundel had taken a leading part in forc- 
ing the king to consent to the commission of regency; 
Richard never forgave this, and in 1397 the parliament, 
with the king’s leave, impeached the archbishop, with his 
brother Richard earl of Arundel, and the duke of Glouces- 
ter, on a charge of high treason. He was sentenced to be 
banished, and to depart the kingdom within forty days on 
pain of death. He retired, first to France, and then to the 
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court of Borne, where Pope Boniface IX. gave him a kind 
reception, and nominated him to the Scottish archbishopric 
. of St Andrews. He was actively engaged in the plot to 
depose Bichard, and place the duke of Lancaster on the 
throne ; and on Henry’s accession, he was restored to the 
see of Canterbury. Two years after, the Commons moved 
that the revenues of the church might be applied to the 
public service, but Arundel opposed the measure with such 
vigour that it was thrown out. In the year 1408 his zeal 
for the suppression of heresy was directed against the 
followers of Wycliffe. Sir John Oldcastle, Lord Cobham, 
was arrested by his orders, and sentenced to the flames, 
but contrived to escape from prison. The archbishop also 
procured a synodical constitution, which prohibited the 
translation of the Scriptures into the vulgar tongue. He 
died* at Canterbury on the 20th February 1413 of in- 
flammation of the throat, with which he was seized, as 
was affirmed by the Lollards, while pronouncing sentence 
upon Lord Cobham. 

ARUNDELIAN or OXFORD MARBLES, part of a 
collection of ancient sculptures and antiquities, including 
the famous Parian Chronicle, formed by Thomas earl of 
Arundel, and presented by his grandson, the Hon. Henry 
Howard (afterwards duke of Norfolk), to the University 
of Oxford in the year 1667. They were purchased for the 
first proprietor in 1624 by Mr (afterwards Sir William) 
Petty, who, along with John Evelyn, had been employed 
by the earl of Arundel to collect marbles, books, statues, 
and other curiosities in Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 
On their arrival in London in the year 1627 they were 
placed in the gardens of Arundel House, the site of which 
is now occupied by Arundel, Norfolk, Surrey, and Howard 
Streets in the Strand. Thomas Howard, earl of Arundel 
and Surrey, the founder of the collection, was born in 
1586 (or, according to others, 1592). He had at first 
only the honorary title Lord Maltravers, but in 1603 he 
was restored to most of the honours previously in the 
possession of his family. For several years he resided or 
travelled in Italy, and there acquired a strong taste for 
works of art, specimens of which he began to collect. In 
1621 he was made earl marshal of England, and after- 
wards discharged the oflUces of ambassador, general, and 
lord high steward. He w^ent abroad in 1641, and died 
at Padua in 1646. His large collection contained not only 
sculptured marbles, but also coins, busts, statues, and 
gems. In the turbulent reign of Charles I., and during 
the Protectorate, Arundel House was often deserted by 
its owners; and, in their absence, some of the marbles 
were defaced and broken, and others either stolen or used 
for the ordinary purposes of architecture. After the death 
of the earl his collection was divided among his family. 
The inscribed marbles, which fell to the elder son, ulti- 
mately found their way to Oxford ; the busts and some 
statues were sold and dispersed ; and the gems descended 
to the Marlborough family, in whose possession they now 
are. Some of the statues, which had been purchased at 
the sale of Arundel House by Sir William Fermor, were 
presented to the University of Oxford in 1755, Of the 
large collection now known as the Arundel or Oxford 
marbles the most remarkable is the Parian Chronicle, 
or Marmor Chronicon. This when found consisted of a 
large oblong slab of Parian marble, on which was engraved 
in capital letters a chronological compendium of tlie 

E rincipal events of Greece during a series of 1318 years, 
eginning with the reign of Cecrops, 1582 B.C., and end- 
ing with the archonship of Diognetus, 264 b.c. The 
marble originally measur^ 3 feet 7 inches and 2 feet 11 
inches on the two sides respectively, its breadth being 2 
feet 7 inches ; but the chronicle of the last 90 years is lost, 
so that the part now remaining ends with the archonship 
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of Diotimus, 354 years before the birth of Christ ; and in 
this fragment the inscription is at present so much cor- 
roded and effaced that the sense must in some measure be 
supplied by conjecture. Immediately on the arrival of 
these marbles in England the greatest curiosity was excited 
among literary men. Selden, with the assistance of some 
others scholars, cleaned and examined first the marble 
containing the Smyrnean and Magnesian league, and then 
the Marmor Chronicon. The following year Selden pub- 
lished a small volume in quarto, including about 39 inscrip- 
tions copied from the marbles. His researches were con- 
tinued and completed by Prideaux (1676), Maittaire (1732), 
and Chandler (1763). The Arundelian marbles, though 
generally regarded as genuine relics of antiquity, have been 
discovered in some instances to differ somewW from the 
most authentic historical accounts. Their authenticity 
was called in question in a dissertation by the Rev. J. 
Robertson, published in 1788, entitled The Parian Chr(h 
nick. This essay has been answered by several writers, 
particularly by the eminent scholar. Professor Porson, 
and the authenticity of the marbles may be regarded as 
fairly established. See Boeckh, Corpus Instniptionum 
GroBcarum^ 1843. 

ARVAL BROTHERS (Fratres Armies), in Roman Aniir 
(^uitks, a college or priesthood {sacerdotes arvorum), con- 
sisting of twelve members, elected for life from the highest 
ranks in Rome, and alw'ays apparently, during the empire, 
including the emperor. Their chief duty was to offer 
annually public sacrifice for the fertility of the fields {ut 
fruges ferant arm). The origin of the brotherhood was 
traced to Acca Larentia, the foster-mother of Romulus, 
who, with her twelve sons, had instituted sacrifices of this 
kind, and probably this legend arose from the connection 
of Acca Larentia, as mater Lamm, with the Lares who had 
a part in the religious ceremonies of the arvales. But 
apart from this, there is proof of the high antiquity of the 
college in the verbal forms of the song with wdiich, down 
to late times, a part of the ceremonies was accompanied, 
and which is still preserved (Becker, llandhuch der Rom. 
Alterthiimer, iv. p. 407). It is clear also that, while the 
members were themselves always persons of distinction, 
the duties of their office were held in high respect. And 
yet it is singular that no mention of them occurs in Cicero 
or Livy, and that altogether literary allusions to them 
are very scarce. On the other hand, we possess a long 
series of what may be called the minutes of their proceed- 
ings, drawn up by themselves, and inscribed on stone. At 
the time of Marini {Gli Aiti e Monumenii dd Fratelli 
Arvali, Roma, 1795) 67 of these sets of records were 
known, beginning at 14 a.d. and extending to the time of 
Gordian. Since then several others have been discovered. 
The college consisted of a master (magister), a vice-master 
(promagiater), B^flamen, and B,pnBtor, with eight ordinary 
members, attended by various servants, and in particular 
by four l^ys, sons of senators, having both parents alive. 
These officers W’ere elected annually in May, but did not 
enter on their duties till the 17th December. Each wore 
a wreath of grain, a white fillet, and the prsetexta. The 
great annual festival which they had to conduct was held 
in honour of the Dea Dia, who appears to have resembled 
the goddess Ops, the wdfe of Saturn. It occupied three 
days, and fell either on the 17th, 19th, 20th, or the 27th, 
29th, 30th of May. The ceremony of the first day of the 
May festival took place in Rome itself, in the house of the 
magister or his deputy, or in Palatio Divorum, where 
after sunrise the peculiar ceremony was gone through of 
“touching” (tangere fruges) samples of the old and the 
young grain. On the second and principal day of the 
festival the ceremonies were conducted in luco Deoe Dim 
that is, in a grove just beyond the fifth milestone fr^m 
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Kohib on the Via Portuensis. . The first act was to sacrifice 
two young pigs {porcilias piaeudares) to purify the grove, 
which, it was held, was liable to be defiled in a religious 
sense by the felling of trees, and by the presence in it of 
any iron tool or instrument, such as was required by the 
lapidary who engraved on stone the records of the proceed- 
ings. Then, after the sacrifice of a white cow, the magister 
drew up a minute of what had been done, and all retired 
to their tents. At midday they a^in met, settled and 
confirmed the minutes, and the public being now excluded, 
went into the depth of the grove to sacrifice a fat sheep. 
Ecturning to the temple, the tfiesauri^ which seem to have 
been money collected from the people present, were placed 
on the altar, and the arvalos arranged themselves in a line, 
with an attendant at each end. The attendant at one end 
received from the public the samples 6f grain and fruits 
which they had brought to be “ touched,^* or blessed, and 
handed them to the brother next him, who passed them on 
till they reached the attendant at the other end, who 
restored them to the owners. The arvalcs now entered 
the tefiplo, and with closed doors proceeded to dance and 
sing the song of the brotherhood, which is known to have 
been sung by them in its ancient form down to the 3d 
century a.d. This w'as followed by the election of officers 
for the next year, a banquet, and races. On the third day 
the sacrifice took place in Home, and was of the same 
nature as that offered on the first day. Among the many 
minor occasions on which the arvales had to offer sacrifice 
were the birthday of an emperor, the beginning of a con- 
sulate, an escape from danger, the starting for or return from 
a journey, or other event of importance to the imperial 
family, but especially on the 3d of January, on which day 
a particular form of prayer for the ruling emperor was 
recited, and sacrifice offered to a series of deities, male 
animals to male deities, and female to female. In the 
British Museum is a bust of Marcus Aurelius in the 
dress of a Fratcr Arvalis. (Henzen in the Uermei, 
il p. 37 ; De Kossi, Annali d. I fist. Arch. Bom., 1858, 
p. 58.) 

ARVE, a river which rises in the Col de Balme, one 
of the Savoyan Alps, and passing through the valley of 
Chamouni, falls into the Rhone near Geneva, after a course 
of about 50 miles. (See Joum. R. Geog. Soc., vol. xxvii.) 

ARYAN, a technical term, applied to one of the great 
families of language, which extends from India to Europe, 
and which, for that reason, is called also IjidO’European. 
Friedrich Schlegel, who first recognised the family rela- 
tionshij) of these languages {Die Sprarhe und Weitiheit der 
Indier, 1 808), assigned to them the name of Indo-Qermanic, 
a name still used by preference by many scholars in Ger- 
many (Pott, Bcnfey, (fee.) Bopp {Vergleichende Gram- 
mat iky vol. i. p. xxiv.) decided in favour of Indo-Eurojfean 
as a more appropriate name for that large family of speech. 
Other scholars have used the names Japhetic, Sanskritic 
(W. von Humboldt), and Mediterranean (Ewald). 

The objection to lado-Germanic as the technical name 
of the whole family is that it is too long, and yet not 
sufficiently extensive. If the family is to be distinguished 
by the names of its two extreme members, the name ought 
to be Indo-Celtky rather tlian Indo-Germanic ; if by its 
most important ineml»crs, then, as remarked by Bopp, the 
name should be Indo-C lassie. Indo-European is an equally 
cumbersome name, and less corre^jt even than Indo-Ger- 
manic, considering that there are many languages spoken 
both in India and Europe which do not belong to that 
family. Scmtkritic would be a misleading name, as coun- 
tenancing rile idea that all the members of this family are 
derived from Sanskrit. Japhetic seems to revive the 
Jewish conoqvtion of the three ancestors of the human 
race, Shm^ and Jetphei, and would, from the strictly 
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Hebrew point of view, comprehend many tribes in the 
north of Aria and Europe who speak Turanian languages. 
Ewald, who suggested the name of Mediterranean, distin- 
guishes, besides the Mediterranean, three other families of 
speech, the Northern, commonly called North Turanian or 
AJtaic, the Semitic, and the Copto-African, He explains 
the name of Mediterranean by saying, that races 
speaking these languages inhabited the large central circle, 
surrounded by Semitic, South-lndian, Chinese, Turko- 
Tataric, and Bask languages ” {Lehrbu^ der Uehr&uchm 
Sprachc, p. 17, note). The reason why this name has not 
been accepted, seems to be that locality has little to do 
with the essential character of languages, and that the 
central position once occupied by the people who spoke 
these tongues belongs to them no longer. 

Aryan, as a name for a whole family of languages,* has 
the advantage of being short, and, being a word of foreign 
origin, of lending itself more easily to any technical defini- 
tion that may be assigned to it. It has been accepted by 
many writers in England, France, and India. In Ger- 
many, too, it is used in this wide sense by Lassen and 
others, while some scholars have used the term in the 
more restricted sense of Indo-Iranian, — i.e., as compre- 
hending the languages of India and Persia, which consti- 
tute the south-eastern as distinct from the north-western 
Greek, Latin, Celtic, Teutonic, Slavonic) branch of the 
amily. 

Origin of the Word. — Aryan, as a technical term, has 
been borrowed from the Sanskrit arya or arya, the Zend 
airya. In the later Sanskrit drya means, of a good family. 
It is used as a complimentary address. Originally, how- 
ever, it was used as a national name, and even as late as 
the time of the Laws of Manu, India is still called iirya- 
dvarta, i.e., the abode of the Aryas. In the Veda, Arya is 
the name by which the believers in the gods of the Yeda 
call themselves, in opposition to their enemies, who are 
called Ddsas or Dasyus. The distinction appears in pas- 
sages such as the following : — 

I. 51, 8. ^^Distinguish, Indra, the Aryas and those who 
are Dasyus ” (vi ^anlhi tfryan ji kn ddsyavaA). 

^ X. 86, 19. *4, Indra, distinguishing the Ddsa and the 
Arya ” (vi^nvAn dAsam ftryam). 

We frequently read of the gods protecting the Arya and 
destroying his enemies. 

III._ 34, 9. “ Indra, having killed the Dmytis, protected 
the Aryan colour** (hatvl dAsyun prA Itryam vAmam 
fivat).* This looks like an ethnological distinction of colour 
betw’een Aryae and Dasyus. 

X. 49, 3. “ I (Indra) who do not give over the Aryan 
name to the Dasyu *' (nA yAA rare ftryam nttma dasyAve). 

In X. 11, 4, we read of Aryan clans, Ary&A vlsah. 

I. 103, 3. “Indra, increase the Aryan power** (ftryam 
sAhaA vardhaya). 

VIII. 103, 1. ‘‘Agni, the increaser of the Arya** 
(£(ryasya vArdhanam). 

VII. 18, 7. “Indra, the companion of the Arya** 
(sadhamAA ftryasya). 

I. 130, 8. “Indra protected in battles the Aryan sacri- 
ficer ” (I'ndraA samAtsu yAyamAnam tlryam prA Evat). 

The gods, it is said, bring light for the Arya^ 

I. 59, 2. “ Agni is made a light for the Arya ** (tAm 
tva devftsaA a^anayanta dev Am vaisv&nara^6tiA it Hry&jB); 
or, “ Agni creates broad light for the Arya, driving the 
Dasyus from the house ** (VIL 6, 6). 

II. 11, 18. “He (Indra) uncovered the light for the 
Arya, the Daeyu was left on the left hand ** (Apa avrinoA 
gy6)sih EryEya ni* savyatAA sEdi dAsyuA indra). 

ly. 26, 2. “ 1 gave the earth to the Arya, and rain to 
the liberal mortal ** ( AhAm bhffmim adadim AryEya ahim 
vrishiim dEstribe mArtyEya). 
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I. 21. ‘^The two Alvins have made the light wide 
for the Arya^^ (urd gyti\k ibakrathuA ftryftya). 

That light itself, the light of the day or the daily light 
and life, are called the Aryan light, X. 43, 4, and some of 
the gods too are addressed by the name of Arya. In V. 
34, 6, we read of Indra, ^*that he, the Arya^ leads the 
i>d«a, according to his will^’ (yathEra«4m nayati d^sam 
^(ryaA). In X. 138, 3, too, Indra seems to be called by 
that name. 

Most frequently, no doubt, the Arya is conceived as the 
worshipper of the gods. He was called so in I. 130, 8; 
again in I. 156, 5, Arya and Tagarndna, sacrificer, are 
mentioned together. 

In IX. 63, 5, the Arya is opposed to the dravan, the 
enemy, the man who offers no sacrifices; and I. 51, 8, the 
same distinction is drawn between the harhishmat^ the 
sacrificer or Arya^ and the avratd^ the lawless, the Dasyu, 

But the enemies of the poets and their friends are not 
only among the Dasyus^ but also among the AryaSy and in 
their tribal feuds one Arya speaks of the other as adeva, 
godless, in the original sense of the word. Thus we 
road : — 

_ X, 102, 3. “Turn away the weapon* of the Ddsa or the 
Arya ” (dfitsasya vE maghavan Stryasya va sanutdA yavaya 
vadhAm). 

X. 83, 1. “Let us withstand the Ddmy the Arya, with 
thee as helper " (sahyStma dEsam Eryam tvEya yu^E). 

VI. 33, 3. “ Thou, 0 hero, struckest these two enemies, 
the Ddsa fiends and the Arya ” (tvEm tEn indra ubhEyan 
amltrEn dEsa vritrEwi Erya Aa «ura vEdhiA). 

VI. 60, 6. “They (Indra and Agni) kill the Arya 
fiends, they kill the Jbdsa fiends, they strike off all haters 
(fern.)’’ (hatEA vritrEni Erya hatEA dEsEni sEtpatl hatEA 
vIsveA Epa dvlshaA). 

Similar passages, mentioning Arya and Ddsa enemies, 
occur, VI 22, 10; VII. 83, 1 ; X 69, 6, Sic, In VIIL 
24, 27, the Arya enemy is contrasted with the nkshay lite- 
rally, the bear. 

The Arya enemy is called godless in X. 38, 3, “ What- 
ever Ddsa or godless Arya means to fight us ” (yEA naA 
dEsaA EryaA va purustuta EdevaA indra yudhEya ^etati). 

Lastly, Arya means in some passages what befits or 
belongs to an Aryay what is proper and right. 

X. 65, 11. “The gods spread all over the earth the 
Aryan laws” (sudanavaA, Erya vratE vi sri^EntaA Edhi 
kshEmi). 

In IX. 63, 14, the sacred receptacles of the Soma are 
called arya (etE dhEmani Erya «ukrEA ritEsya dhEraya 
vE^m gdmantam aksharan). 

It is clear from these passages that Arya is one of the 
oldest names by which people belonging to this great family 
of speech called themselves in distinct op^wsition to their 
enemies. It is admitted also that the Veda, in which this 
name occurs, surpasses in antiquity every other literary docu- 
ment belonging to the same race, and it would be difficult, 
therefore, to find another name better adapted to servo 
as a technical term for the whole Aryan family of lan- 
guages. 

Arya had become a proper name as early as the 
poems of the Veda, its original and etymological meaning 
would be of little consequence, had it not been used as an 
additional argument both in favour of and against the 
technical use of Arya. Professor Bopp derived Erya from 
the root ar, to go, or even from arA, to venerate. The 
former etymology woidd give no adequate sense, the latter 
is impossible. Lassen explains Ei^a as adeunduSy like 
EibErya, teacher. But in explaining Erya, it must be 
remembered that it cannot be sepai^ted from Erya with a 
short a, and that in consequence no etymology^ of Erya can 
be entertained which does not at the same time account 


for Erya. This word is used in the Ya,^arveda in exactly 
the same sense as Erya in the Eig-veda. Thus we read, 
Vfi^a8ane3ri*SanhUa, 20, 17, “Whatever sin we have com- 
mitted against an Arya, or against a /Sudra ” (yEA AAudrE 
yEd Erye yEd Enas AakrimE vayEm). 

Here Arya is used in opposition to ^Siidra, as Arya was 
used in the Eig-veda in opposition to Dasa. In the Eig- 
veda, too, we find at least some traces of aiya, used in the 
sense of arya, and in opposition to dEsa, viz., in the com- 
pound aryE-patnl, having an Arya as husband, as opposed 
to dEsE-patni, having a Dasa as husband. 

There can be no doubt, therefore, that Erya, the word 
which, as soon as the system of the four castes became 
more firmly established, took the technical meaning of 
“ belonging to the three upper castes,” viz., the Brahmanas, 
Kshatriyas, and Vai^yas, came from Erya, and that in 
drya must be discovered the original etymological mean- 
ing of the word. 

Here it is of great importance to observe, that Erya is 
not only used as a comprehensive title of the three upper 
castes, but also as the special name of one of them, viz., 
the third caste, the householders or cultivators of the soil. 

In V a^fjf-SawAita, XXVI. 2, it can mean nothing butVaiflya, 
a man of the third class, for it is used together with 
Brahman, lla^nya, and AS^udra. It is therefore not the 
commentator only, as Dr Eoth says, who here gives the 
meaning of Vawya to the word Erya, but, from the context 
itself, it can have no other meaning in that passage. This 
meaning is still clearer in a passage from the Lafyayana 
Sutras, IV. 3, 6. Here it is said that some sacrificial act 
should be performed, primarily by an Arya, but if no Arya 
is forthcoming, then by any Arya, ie.y either by a 
Brahmayia or Kshatriya (Aryabhave yaA kas Aaryo 
vamaA. Comment, yadi vai«yo na labhyate yaA ka« Aaryo 
varnaA syEt, brahmawo va kshatriyo va). 

Pamni (III. 1, 103) distinctly ascribes to Erya the 
meaning of Vawya and master; in IV. 1, 49, the th 
Varttika distinguishes between Arya and Kshatriya ; and 
what is still more important, both the author of a Varttika 
to Paw., HI. 1, 103, and the author of the Phi^sutras, state 
that when Erya means Vai«ya, it has the accent on the 
first syllable, like Erya. 

Having thus traced the connection of Erya and Erya, both 
in form and meaning, we have now to consider how drya 
came to mean Vawya. Vaf/ya is formed from via, house, 
settlement, like Erya and Erya, from ar. We have also 
veayam in the Veda, meaning, as it seems, family or clan. 
Vaiaya meant a householder, and via also, plural viaaA, is 
frequently used in the Veda as a name for people. Other 
old names for people in the Veda are kshiti, a dwelling 
and a dweller, from kshi, to dwell ; Greek, kti in d/i^4- 
KT Coves ; or krish^i ploughing or plough ers. 

If, therefore, there was a Sanskrit word ar, meaning 
earth, then Erya, in the sense of landholder, or country- 
man, would have been formed regularly like KshEmya, 
X$6vioSy from kshEm, x^wv, earth ; like gEvya, from go, cow, 
nErya, from nEr, man. Now ar, in the sense of earth, does 
not occur in Sanskrit; but that such a word existed is 
proved by its derivatives. The Greek ipa in epa^e would 
corresi)ond to a Sanskrit ira, which ira again stands to ir, 
like kshudhE, hunger, to kshudh. Finally, ir must be 
traced back to a ^ical ar, the change of a to i being 
analogous to that of Sk. pitar, father, as compared with 
•trarripy pater, Goth, fadar. 

The question now arises, whether ira or ir ever occurs in 
Sanskrit as a name of earth. The native dictionaries, such 
as the Amarakosha, assign that meaning to ira, and to ila, 
and the latter form occurs in the famous name of Il&vrita 
(explained as ilE prithivl vrita yena), the district of lUly 
I the centre of ^fombudvlpa or India, ^mbudvipa itself 
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being the centre of the seven grent continents of the world 
(Vishnu-Purana^ B. 11. cap. 2). 

In the B.ig-veda ira occurs but once, and there, V. 83, 
4, it has the meaning of food springing from the earth. 
“Food is produced for every being, when Par^anya 
quickens the earth with seed ” (Ira vlsvasmai bhiivanaya 
^ayate ydt paryAnyaA prithivlm r^tasa dyati). 

Here ira cannot mean simply “a liquid, a draught, 
feast, particularly a draught of milk;*’ for the simile 
shows tliat the rain is taken as seed, and that from it the 
food (ira) is supposed to spring (^ayate). 

In another passage in the Atharva-veda, IV. 11, 10, ira 
may mean earth, but the sense is doubtful. If it be asked 
how ira, originally meaning earth, could take the meaning 
of food, we must remember the tendency of ancient lan- 
guage to mix up cause and effect, the producer and the 
produced. Irfi, meaning originally earth, would be used 
in many circumstances as the food and sustenance supplied 
by the earth, just as gauA, cow, in the Veda is used, not 
only for milk, but even for leather. 

The adjective iravat means possessed of nourishment, 
nourishing. Anira means without food, and anira amiva 
seems to be a name for famine. In one place, Rig-veda, IX. 
97, 17, i/avat stands for Iravat; vrishtlm na/i arsha divyfiCm 
« 5 rigatmim 1/avatim, “Give us the heavenly, streaming, 
fruitful rain.” 

Considering the antiquity of the name arya, we may 
refer its origin to a period in the history of the Aryan 
language, when the primitive substantive ar was still used 
instead of the later *ara, ira, ipa. As from we 

should be justified in postulating the former existence not 
only of earth, but even of a more primitive substan- 
tive x^h which is actually preserved in x^^^> so from 
we conclude the former existence not only of Ipa, 
but also of a substantive cp, Sk. ar. 

Whether arya means bom of the earth, or holding, cul- j 
tivating, possessing the earth, in either case such a name 
finds ample analogies in the names by which the early 
dwellers on the earth spoke of themselves. It is not in 
modem languages only that people call those of their own 
country, Landmiann^ countryman, but in Greek, too, yrpTr^s 
is used in that sense, while yur-m, equally derived from 
7 ^, means neighbour. The Latin vicinus, neighbour, is 
derived from vicus, the Greek, oZkos, the Sanskrit, ve^ra; 
all connected with the Sanskrit vis, dwelling or dweller, 
the synonym of arya in Sanskrit. In Gothic, gaujan, a 
countryman, is derived from gaujo, land, probably con- 
nected w'ith x^P in Connected with this same 

Xap is ibe Gothic guma(n), man ; Lithu- 

anian, 2m6n-es, plur,, men ; and the Latin, hemOnes (ne- 
hemo = nemo), and homines, men, not derived from humus, 
but from an older nominal base, ham, hem, or horn. 

Mythology also supplies several instances showing that 
man was conceived as born of the earth, the son and then 
the lord of the earth, made of dust, and meant to “ till the 
ground from whence he was taken.” Erechtheus or 
Erichthonios (lx)th chtheus and chthonios point to x^/^), 
the national hero of the Athenians, worshipped in the 
oldest shrine on the Acropolis, was represented as yijyenjs 
or avToxOftiv (Her., VIII. 55), while Homer {II,, IL 548) 
says of him that the Earth bore him {t€K€ Be (elBuipos 
apovpa), Hellcn is the son of I^ho, and I^ha, the 
red, was the oldest name of Thessaly. The German's derive 
their race from Monnus, who was the son of T\dsco, the 
heavenly, who was the son of the Earth. 

The root ar, which as a substantive supplied the oldest 
names for earth, took in its verbal application the meaning 
of ploughing; at least among the members of the north- 
western branch, Gr., apo-rpov, ipo-rrjp, dpB-w ; Lat., ar-ft-re, 
ar-A-tnun, ar*i-tor ; QotL, ar-jan, to ear ; Lith., ar-ti, to 


plough ; Old Slav., oralo, plough ; Irish, airim, I plough, 
arathar, plough. In the south-eastern branch it took the 
technics meaning of ploughing the sea, Sanskrit, ari-tram, 
meaning rudder, never plough {cf. Kvpara Tipvetv and 
dpovpav Tipveiv), Yet the meaning of moving, stirring up, 
belonged to the root ar from the beginning, and though 
we ought not to derive ^ar, ^arA, ira, epa, from a root ar, to 
plough, as little as homo from humus, we may well under- 
stand how ar, as the broken, reclaimed, arable land could 
be used, even before the Aryan separation, as one of the 
names of earth. 

The common etymology which would assign to Srya the 
meaning of “ belonging to the faithful ” (Both) is unten- 
able, because arya, with the short a and accent on the last 
syllable, does not mean faithful or devoted, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful whether ari, from which ary4 is said to 
be derived, occurs anywhere in the Veda with the meaning 
of desirous, devoted, or faithful But even if it did, it would 
be impossible to leave out of consideration the name drya, 
meaning simply landholder, Vaisya, without any admixture 
of the meaning of faithful or devot^. The national name, 
ICrya, comes directly from this Arya, landholder, and Arya, 
landholder, comes from ar, land, not from ari, which means 
enemy. To distinguish aryA, as a term of honour, in the 
sense of lord or master, from Arya, the mere apjmllative, a 
change of accent was admitted, which is recognised by the 
earliest grammarians who mention aryA, lord, as distin- 
guished from Arya, landlord, while no native authority ever 
assigns to arya, still less to ari, the meaning of faithful. 

Arya and Arya, as national names, can be traced from 
India to Persia. In the Avesta, air^a means venerable, 
and is at the same time the name of the people. The first 
country created by Ormuzd or Ahuramazda is called in 
the Avesta, Airyanem vac^o, Arianum The whole 

extent of country occupied by the worshi})per8 of Ormuzd 
is also called Airya. As opposed to the Aryan clans 
(airyao dainhavo), we hear in the Avesta of the un-Aryan 
clans (anairyao dainhavo), and the same name is contained 
in the ’Avaptdicai of Strabo, a people and town on the 
frontiers of Hyrcania. Greek geographers use the name of 
Ariana in a wider sense than the Avesta. All the country 
between the Indian Ocean in the south and the Indus on 
the east, the Hindu-Kush and Paropamisus in the north, 
the Caspian gates, Earamania, and the mouth of the 
Persian Gulf in the west, is included by Strabo under the 
name of Ariana ; Bactria is called by him the ornament of 
the whole of Ariana. As the Zoroastrian religion spread 
westward, Persia, Elymais, and Media, all claimed the 
Aryan title. Hellanicus, who wrote before Herodotus, 
gives Aria as a name of Persia. Herodotus attests that the 
Medians were called Arii ; and even for the northernmost 
part of Media, Atropatene, the name of Ariania has been 
preserved by Stephanus Byzantinus. Even Elymais has 
been supposed to be deriv^ from Ailama, a m^ification 
of Airyama. That airya was considered a name of honour 
>ve see from the cuneiform inscriptions. There Darius 
calls himself Ariya and AriyaHtra, an Aryan, and of 
Aryan descent. The same element enters into many 
historical Persian names, Ariaramnes, Ariobarzanes, <kc. 
When after centuries of foreign invasion and occupation 
Persia rose again under the sceptre of the Sassanians to 
the rank of a national kingdom, the kings, the worshippers 
of Masdanes, called themselves again in their inscriptions, 
Kings of the Aryan and un-Aryan races, Iran va Anir&n, 
*A/>tdi/(Dv Kal Avaptdvcov. Hence the modem name cf 
Persia, Irdn. 

In the name of Armenia the same element of aiya has 
been supposed to exist. The old name of the country is 
Armina, and its etymology is doubtful In the language 
of Armenia, however, ari exists, used in the widest sense 
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for Aryan or Iranian, and also with the meaning of 
brave. 

More westward still traces of the name have been dis- 
covered in Aghovan, the name of the Albanians on the 
border of the Caspian Sea, the gh being the representation 
of an original r or 1. In the Caucasus itself the only class 
speaking an Iranian language, the Os of Ossetin, call 
themselves Iron. 

Along the Caspian and in the country washed by the 
Oxus and Yaxartes, Aryan and non-Aiyan tribes were 
mingled together. Their wars find their poetical record in 
the Persian epic, the Shahnameh, describing the feuds and 
friendships between Iran and Turan. Many Scythian 
names, preserved by Greek writers, have an i^an char- 
acter. Beyond the Oxus, in Transoxiana, too, people are 
mentioned under the name of Ariacai and Antariani. 
Here, however, all certain traces of the word, as a geo- 
graphical term, vanish. We have indeed Aria as an old 
name of Thrace, and on the Vistula we meet a German 
tribe called Arii ; but nothing is known of the origin 
of these names, and no conclusions should be built on 
them. 

It should be mentioned that some scholars (Curtius) 
connect the Greek apurros with Sanskrit arya, though 
deriving it from a different root; while others (Pictet) 
recognise arya in the Irish er, good, brave, hero. (p.jM. m.) 

AS, an ancient weight, consisting of 12 ounces, identi- 
cal with librat the Roman pound. The word is common 
in the old Italic dialects, and may perhaps be connected 
with the Greek at$, which, in the Doric dialect, is used 
for cts, onCf ^.e., an entire thing ; according to others it is 
derived from cbs, because made of the mixed metal known 
under that name. 

It was also the name of a Roman coin, which was 
of different weight and value at different periods. The 
first introduction of coined money is ascril^d to Servius 
Tullius, who probably borrowed from the neighbouring 
Etruscans the general form and scale of value. The 
old as was composed of the mixed metal cbs, an alloy 
of copper and tin, and was called as Hhralis, or lihrarim^ 
because actually weighing a pound or 12 ounces. The 
asses were cast in a mould, and their original shape 
seems to have been an irregular oblong, which was 
stamped with the figure of a sheep, ox, or sow. After the 
round shape was introduced, the one side was always in- 
scribed with the figure of a ship’s prow, and the other with 
the double head of Janus. The subdivisions of the as had 
also the ship’s prow on one side, and on the other the head 
of some deity. The first Punic war having exhausted the 
treasury, the as was reduced to two ounces. In the second 
Punic war, it was again reduced to half its weight, viz., to 
one ounce. And lastly, by the Papirian law it was further 
reduced to the diminutive weight of half an ounce. It 
appears to have been still more reduced under Octavianus, 
Lepidus, and Antony, when its value was J of an ounce. 

It probably continued at this value till the time of the 
Emperor Severus, when it was again lowered to about 
of an ounce. During the commonwealth and empire ass 
grave was used to denote the old cls in contradistinction to 
the existing depreciated coin ; while ces rude was applied 
to the original oblong coinage of primitive times. 

As also denoted any integer or whole ; whence the Eng- 
lish word ace. Thus as signified the whole inheritance ; 
whence hceres ex asse^ the heir to the whole estate. 

ASAFCETIDA, a gum-resin obtained principally from 
Narthex asafmtida, and probably also from one or two 
other closely allied species of umbelliferous plants. It is 
produced in the southern provinces of Persia, in Bokhara, 
and in Beloochistan, and the plant grows as far south as 
the Chenab Valley in the Paiyab. Karthex asafeetida 
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grows to a height of from 5 to 6 feet, and when the plant 
has attained the age of 4 years, it is ready for yielding 
asafeetida. The stems are cut down close to the root, and 
the juice flows out, at first of a milky appearance, but 
quickly setting into a solid resinous mass. Fresh incisions 
are m^c as long as the sap continues to flow, a period 
which varies according to the size and strength of the 
plant. A freshly-exposed surface of asafeetida has a trans- 
lucent, pearly-white appearance, but it soon darkens in the 
air, and assumes a yellowish-brown colour. In taste it is 
acrid and bitter ; but what peculiarly characterises it is the 
strong alliaceous odour it emits, from which it has obtained 
the name asafeetida, as well as its German name Teufels- 
dreck (devil’s dung). According to the analysis of Pelle- 
tier, asafeetida contains of resin, 65'0; soluble gum, 19*4 ; 
bassorin, 11*2 ; volatile oil, 3-G ; and malate of calcium, 0*3 
per hundred parts. The oil, to which its peculiar odour is 
entirely due, can be distilled off with water, and contains 
from 20 to 25 per cent, of sulphur. Asafeetida is found 
in commerce in “ lump ” or in “ tear,” and it is always very 
much adulterated. It is chiefly carried from the various 
ports on the Persian Gulf to Bombay, and so powerful is 
the smell of the new resin that special vessels have to be 
employed in the trade. The whole plant is strongly im- 
pregnated with the odour of asafmtida ; in the regions 
of its growth it is used as a fresh vegetable, the inner 
portion of the full-grown stem being regarded as a luxury. 
The gum-resin itself is very highly relished as a condiment 
in India and Persia, and it is in demand in France for use 
in cookery. In Great Britain it is only employed in 
medicine, being of high value in spasmodic and convulsive 
diseases, such as hysteria, infantile convulsions, tkc., but 
its offensive odour is a great bar to its use. 

ASBEN, a country of Central Africa, known also as 
Air, which see. 

ASBESTOS, or Asbestos (from ^yScerro?, uncemsum- 
ahle)y is a variety of the amphibole or hornblende family 
of minerals, and akin to trcmolite, actinolite, and common 
hornblende. The chemical composition of the whole family 
is chiefly silica, magnesia, alumina, and ferrous oxide, but 
I varies considerably. Those containing most iron are most 
I easily fused. Asbestos consists of fine crystalline elastic 
' fibres, with a silky lustre, varying in colour from white to 
grey and green, and derives its name from being specially 
indestructible by fire. A single fibre of it fuses to a white 
enamel, but in the mass it is capable of resisting ordinary 
flame, and has on this account been regarded from ancient 
times as a most interesting substance. Woven into cloth 
it forms a fireproof texture, which, to be purified, requires 
only to be thrown in the fire; gloves, napery, towels, 
handkerchiefs, and even dresses have been woven of it ; 
and it is said that the ancients used to wrap the bodies 
of their dead in asbestos cloth to keep their ashes sepa- 
rate from those of the surrounding funeral pile. There 
are several varieties of asbestos : — (1.) Amianthus is the 
rarest and most delicate kind, its fibres being beautifully 
white, flexible, long, and regularly laid. It is found in 
the centre of the older crystalline rocks, in the Pyrenees, 
the Alps of Dauphiny, on Mount St Gotthard, in North 
America, in the serpentine of Sweden, in the Ural Moun- 
tains, Silesia, and New South Wales. But the most beau- 
tiful s})ecimenB come from Tarantaise, in Savoy, and from 
Corsica, where it is somewhat abundant. (2.) Common 
Asbestos is not so light, either in colour or weight, as ami- 
anthus, and is more splintery, inflexible, and irregular in 
, structure. It fuses with difficulty before the blow-pipe 
! into a black scoria. It is found in serpentine rocks in 
Anglesea, in Cornwall, and also in several parts of Scot- 
land, as Glenelg, in Inverness. (3.) Movmtam leaUier and 
MemrUain cork are other varietiei^ where the fibres are leas 
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flexible and regalar than in either of the above. Their 
colour is brown or a dirty white. Mountain leather is in 
thin flexible sheets, and mountain cork is so named from 
being not unlike common cork, and so light as to swim on 
water. It is found in Lanarkshire. (4.) wood is 

a soft, tough, o|mque, brownish-coloured variety of asbestos, 
much heavier than the last, and melting to a black slag 
before the blow-pipe. It is found in Tyrol, in Dauphiny, 
and in Scotland at Glen Tilt, Portsoy, and Kildrummy. 

It has been often proposed to employ asbestos in the 
manufacture of fireproof goods, and it was at one time 
thought that an important industry would grow out of 
this application. In early times the art of weaving ami- 
anthine cloth was its chief application, and was much 
valued. It was accomplished by weaving the fibres along 
witli those of flax, and then heating the cloth in a furnace 
to destroy the flax. It is said that Charlemagne had an 
amianthine tablecloth, which he used to have thrown into 
the fire after dinner for the astonishment of his guests. 
Chevalier Aldini, of Milan, is said to have had a complete 
dress — cap, gloves, tunic, and stockings — made of asbestos 
cloth, and to have made very successful experiments wuth 
it by way of testing its protective power for firemen. 
Advantage has also been taken of its qualities for the per- 
formance of clever tricks of fire-handling. Paper has been 
manufactured from asbestos, and would prove invaluable, 
in case of fire, for charters and other important documents, 
were it not that the pa])or is rather tender for use, and 
that the writing disappears after a red heat. Its feeble 
consistency has proved the chief obstacle to its use in 
textile fabrics. More success has attended its employment 
for fireproof roofing and flooring, for non-conducting en- 
velo 2 )es of steam pipes, and for the packing in fireproof 
safes. Lately it has been proposed to use it for piston- 
j)acking in steam engines, it having been found to exceed 
in durability any material hitherto employed — a matter of 
importance, especially in the case of marine engines that 
have to be at work night and day on long voyages. 

ASCALON, now Askulan, one of the five chief cities 
rf the Phili.stines, on the coast of the Mediterranean, 12 
geographical miles N. of Gaza. It was a well -fortified 
town, and the seat of the worship of Derceto. Though 
situated in the nominal territory of the tribe of Judah, it 
was never for any length of time in the possession of the 
Israelites. After the fall of the Macedonian empire, it 
l)ecame, like the rest of Phoenicia, tributary alternately 
to Syria and Egypt. Herod the Great was a native of 
the city, and added greatly to its beauty j but it suflfered 
K3verely in the later wars of the Romans and Jews. It 
again became a flourishing and important place, and from 
the 4th to the 7th century was the seat of a bishopric. 
During the first Crusade a signal victory was gained by 
the Christians in the neighbouring plain on the 15th 
August 1099 ; but the city remained in the hands of the 
caliphs till 1157, when it was taken by Baldwin III., king 
of Jerusalem, after a siege of five months. By Baldwin 
IV. it w^as given to his sister Sibylla, on her marriage with 
William of Montferrat in 1178, When Saladin (1187) 
had almost annihilated the Christian army in the plain of 
Tiberias, Ascalon offered but a feeble resistance to the victor. 
At first he repaired and strengthened its fortifications, but 
afterwards, alarmed at the capture of St Jean d'Acre by 
Richard Coeur de Lion in 1191, caused it to l)e dismantled. 
It was again restored in the following year by the ’English 
king, but only again to be abandoned. From this time 
Aso^n lost much of its importance, and at length, in 
1270, its fortifications were totally destroyed by Sultan 
Bibars, and its port filled up with stones. The place is 
now a desolate heap of ruins, with remains of its walls 
and fragments of granite pillars. 


ASCENSION, a solitary island in the Atlantic Ocean, 
in lat. T 56' S. and long. 24' W., about 7} miles in 
length and 6 in breadth, with an area of 34 square miles, and 
within the immediate influence of the south-east trade- 
wdnd. It is one of the peaks of a submarine ridge which 
separates the northern and southern basins of the Atlan- 
tic. The whole character of the island is volcanic, and its 
surface is broken into mountains, hills, and ravines. To- 
wards the south-east, the Green Mountain, the highest in 
the island, rises 2870 feet above the level of the sea, while 
the plains or table-lands surrounding it vary in height from 
1200 to 2000 feet. On the north side they sweep gradu- 
ally down towards the shore; but, on the south, they 
terminate in bold and lofty precipices. Steep and rugged 
ravines intersect the plains, opening into small bays or 
coves on the shore, fenced with masses of compact and 
cellular lava ; and all over the island ar» found the usual 
products of volcanic action. The chief productions of the 
island axe green vegetables. Ascension has long been 
noted for the abundance of turtle and turtle eggs found on 
its shores, the season lasting from December to May or 
June. Tlxe coasts abound with a variety of fish of excel- 
lent quality, of which the most important are the rock-cod, 
the cavalha, the conger-eel, and the “soldier.” The wild ani- 
mals are guinea-fowl, goats, cats, rats, and land-crabs ; but 
the goats have been almost exterminated to make way for 
sheep and cattle. The air is clear and light, and the climate 
remarkably healthy. The island was discovered by the 
Portuguese navigator, Juan de Nova, on Ascension day 1501; 
but remained uninhabited till after the arrival of Napoleon 
at St Helena (1815), when it was taken possession of by 
the British Government The garrison, with their retainers, 
resided in George Town, on the north-west coast, which is 
abundantly supplied with fresh water from a magnificent 
cistern capable of containing 1700 tons of water, supplied 
by means of iron pipes from springs in the Green Moun- 
tain, 6 miles distant, which were reached by boring in 
1830. Ascension is found useful as a station and rendez- 
vous for the vessels employed on the coasts of Africa and 
Brazil; and letters were formerly often left by passing 
ships in a crevice in one of the rocks. Population in 1871, 
27. (See Darwin^s Observations on Volcanic Islands and 
A Naturalises Voyage,) 

ASCENSION DAY, a festival of the church, held 
forty days after Easter, or ten days before Whit Sunday, 
in memory of Christ’s ascension into heaven forty days 
after his resurrection. 

ASCETICISM, from Greek ao-ici^o-ig, meaning the 
exercise or training to which the athletes subjected them- 
selves when preparing for the games or contests, is used 
metaphorically to denote the habitual practice of exercising 
restraint over, or subduing, the bodily desires and affections 
which tend to lower objects, in order thereby to advance 
in the higher life of purity and virtue. It is the means 
by which the mind withdraws itself from the hindrances 
and temptations of the world, and clears its vision for 
what is spiritual and true. In its lowest stage it consists 
in the mortification of the flesh by fasting, penance, and 
the like ; but in a higher sense it involves the uprooting of 
all worldly or temporal desires, and withdrawal from the 
natural relations of life. The origin of such a peculiar 
aspect of thought or mode of action is to be found in the 
wide-spread idea, not wholly Oriental, that in Unity or 
Identity alone is true goodness and happiness, while in 
Multiplicity or Difference is evil and misery. Unity is" 
but the abstract expression for God, the Absolute, or 
Spirit, and Multiplicity for Matter, in which both Orientals 
and Greeks thought to find the origin of evil. Now, in 
man exist both spirit, which is the shadow of or emana- 
tion from the divine, and the body, with its various desires 
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and passions, wUch is of the nature of matter, and there- 
fore in itself evil. True happiness — nay, true life for man 
-“KJdnsists in contemplation of Gfod, absorption into the 
divine unity and essence ; and this ecstatic vision can only 
be attained by the cultivation of the spirit, and the morti- 
fication of the body. The desires and passions must be 
subdued, rooted up, and the means recommended are 
solitude, poverty, celibacy, fasting, and penance. We find, 
accordingly, that in all nations, those who seek divine 
illumination prepare themselves by these means. In this 
respect the Hindoo fakirs, jogis, dervishes, and gymnoso- 
phists, and the numerous sect of the Buddhists, are at one 
with the Hebrew prophets, Nazarites, and Chasidim, and 
with the priests of the Grecian mysteries. In most of the 
Greek schools of thought, however, asceticism had less a 
mystical and religious than a moral and practical bearing. 
Even the solitude and abstinence practised by the Pytha- 
goreans were connected partly with their theory of metem- 
psychosis, but mainly with their ethical training. Socrates, 
who called temperance, or self-restraint, the chief of virtues, 
had in view only the higher ethical life of the human 
spirit; and the Cynics and Stoics, who carried out his 
doctrine to an extreme, endeavoured to stifle the natural 
desires, and violate the natural relations of life, in order to 
realise their ideal of a wise and self-sufiicing man of virtue. 
In Plato, however, appears very prominently the idea of 
matter as in itself evil and hostile to the divine ; and among 
the neo-Platonic and neo-Pythagorean schools of Alexandria, 
who draw mainly from him, the doctrine and practice of a 
mystical and religious asceticism were essentially involved 
in their philosophical systems. About the same time 
similar principles had taken root among the Jews, and 
appeared in Palestine among the Essenes (by some sup- 
posed to be an offshoot from the Chasidim), in Egypt 
among the Therapeuta3. Into the heart of this circle of 
ideas Christianity entered ; it incorporated many of them, 
and lent additional strength to the principle of asceticism 
in its higher signification. The deep sense of the nothing- 
ness of temporal phenomena when compared with spiritual 
realities, the conviction that in this world believers are but 
pilgrims, exposed to many temptations through the weak- 
ness of the flesh, in which is the origin of sin, and the 
many expressions which seemed to imply that riches and 
the ties of marriage were real hindrances in the Christian 
life, contributed to strengthen the already powerful* ten- 
dency towards ascetic practices. Accordingly, in the early 
church celibacy and poverty, with occasional fasting and 
penance, were commonly recommended as means for the 
attainment of true virtue and communion with God, and 
such practices soon began to be looked upon as having a 
special merit in themselves. The natural consequence was 
that certain enthusiasts — such as Paul of Thebes, Anthony, 
and Simeon Stylites — vied with each other in their fana- 
tical asceticism, withdrawinjg to the desert, and spending 
their lives in self-mortification. The persecutions of the 
church, which drove the Christians together, and the intro- 
duction of cenobitism by Pachomius in the 4th century, 
gave rise to monasticism, in which, for the first time, 
asceticism was reduced to an organised system. But the 
constant reforms required to preserve the purity of the 
monastic life, and the continuous protests against the 
whole practice, which began in the 11th century with such 
men as Peter of Bruis and Henry of Lausanne, and cul- 
minated in the Eeformation, demonstrated the weakness 
of the foundation on which the system had been built. 
Asceticism, meanwhile, was not confined to the church, but 
had spread through the heretical and religious sects which 
sprang up alongside of it. The Ebionites and Gnostics 
inculcated the subjection of the body to the spirit; the new 
religion of Mani advocated the absolute withdrawal of all 
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desires from the world; and among the followers of Ma- 
homet, one sect, the Persian Sufis, specially distinguished 
themselves by their practice of abstinence and solitary 
meditation. Even in modem times, although ascetic 
practices have been modified, traces of the idea on which 
they rest are not wanting. The principles of the Quaker 
Society, of the Methodists, of the Communist bodies in 
America, — the Shakers, — and other enthusiasts, are 
modifications, more or less pronounced, of the ascetic way 
of thinking. 

ASCH, a town of Bohemia, in the circle of Eger, at the 
foot of the Hainberg, with a population of upwards of 
9000, carrying on extensive manufactures of woollen, cot- 
ton, and other fabrics, as well as of paper, leather, and 
beer, The district of Asch, with an area of 42 square 
miles, was originally an immediate dependency of the 
empire, but has been since 1331 a fief of the Bohemian 
crown, and since 1770 incorporated with the kingdom. It 
is now held by the Zedtwitz family. 

ASCHAFFENBURG, a town in tlie government of 
Lower Franconia, in the kingdom of Bavaria, at the con- 
fluence of the Aschaffa with the Maine, near the foot of 
the Spessart-Wald, Its chief buildings are the Johannis- 
burg, built (1605-14) by Archbishop Sweikard of Kron- 
berg, which contains a library, with a number of incunabula^ 
a collection of engravings and paintings; the Stifthirche^ 
or cathedral, founded in 980 by Otto of Bavaria, in which 
are preserved various monuments by the Vischers, and a 
sarcophagus, with the relics of St Margaret (1540); the 
Capuchin hospital; a theatre, which was formerly the 
house of the Teutonic order; and several mansions of the 
German nobility. The town, which has been remarkable 
for its educational establishments since the 10th century, 
has a gymnasium, lyceiim, seminarium, and other schools. 
The grave of Clemens Brentano (d. 1842) and his brother 
Christian (d. 1851) is in the churchyard near the Wenne- 
bach gate; and Wilhelm Ilcinse (d. 1803) is buried in the 
town. Cloth and stained paper are the chief manufac- 
tures; and the trade is principally in wood. The 10th 
and 23d Roman legions had their station at Aschaffenburg, 
and on the ruins of their castrum the Frankish mayors of 
the palace built a castle. Bonifacius erected a chapel to St 
Martin, and founded a Benedictine monastery. The stone 
bridge over the Maine was built by Archbishop Willigis in 
989. Adalbert increased the importance of the town in 
various ways about 1122. In 1 292 a synod was held there, 
and in 1474 an imperial diet, preliminary to that of Vienna, 
in which the famous concordats were decided, which have 
therefore been sometimes called the Aschaffenburg con- 
cordats. The tovm suffered greatly during the Thirty Years* 
War, being alternately held by the various belligerents. In 
1842-9, King Louis built himself a country house to the 
west of the town, called the Pompeianum, from being an 
imitation of the house of Castor and Pollux at Pompeii. 
In 1866 the Prussians inflicted a severe defeat on the 
Austrians in the neighbourhood. Population, 9212. 

The principality of Aschaffenburg, deriving its name 
from the city, comprehended an area of 336 geographical 
square miles. It formed part of the electorate of Mentz, 
and in 1803 was made over to the archchancellor. Arch- 
bishop Charles of Dalberg. In 1806 it was annexed to the 
grandduchy of Frankfort; and in 1814 was transferred 
to Bavaria, in virtue of a treaty concluded 19th June 
between that power and Austria. Conjointly with Lower 
Franconia, it now forms a circle of the kingdom of Bavaria. 

ASCHAM, Roobb, a very distinguished scholar and 
writer, was bom at Kirby Wiske, a village in Yorkshire, 
near Northallerton, about the year 1515. John Ascham, 
his father, was house-steward in the family of Scroop, and 
by his wife Margaret was connected with several respect- 
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able families. A short time before his death, Sir Anthony 
Wingfield having conceived a predilection for his third son 
Roger, took him into his family, and extended his bounty 
80 far as to give him the advantage of a private education 
along with his own sons. Under a domestic tutor he made 
a rapid progress in classical learning, and early discovered 
a great partiality for reading. The superiority of genius 
and docility of temper which he constantly displayed in- 
duced his patron to send him to St John's College, Cam- 
bridge, in the year 1530. 

The revival of Greek and Roman literature at the period 
Ascham entered upon his studies was peculiarly favourable 
to the natural bent of his inclination. A desire of excel- 
ling uniformly influenced his conduct ; and, adopting the 
maxim Qui docet dimt, he began to teach boys the rudi- 
ments of the Greek language, as soon as ho was acquainted 
with the elementary parts himself. His plan was approved 
by Pember, and under the direction of this valued friend 
he soon became acquainted with the best Greek and Latin 
authors. He devoted himself particularly to Cicero and 
Caesar, and from his constant study of these writers acquired 
the elegant Latin style which proved so honourable and 
so advantageous in the after part of his life. Ascham took 
his degree of Bachelor of Arts in hLs 18th year, and was 
chosen fellow of the college about a month afterwards. 
The favourable disposition, however, which he manifested 
towards the reformed religion was no small obstacle in 
the way of his preferment. He was admitted Master of 
Arts in the year 1537, and about this period he began to 
act in the capacity of a tutor. 

His reputation for Greek learning soon brought him many 
pupils, several of whom afterwards rose to considerable 
eminence. Of these one of the most distinguished was 
William Grindall, who obtained the station of master of 
languages to the Lady Elizabeth, upon the recommendation 
of Sir John Cheke. The reason why Ascham himself was 
not appointed to that honourable office is not known ; but 
his partiality for the university seems, from a hint in one 
of his letters, to have been the cause. At that period 
there was no particular chair appropriated to the Greek 
language, but Ascham was appointed by the university to 
read lectures upon that language in the schools. A dis- 
pute arose in the university at that time about the pronun- 
ciation of the Greek language, in which Ascham first 
opposed the method observed by Sir John Cheke and Sir 
Thomas Smith ] but, upon more mature deliberation, ho 
adoi)ted that method, which has ever since been practised 
in the English schools. Both on account of the beauty of 
his handwriting, and the purity and elegance of his Latin, 
ho was employed to write the public letters of the univer- 
sity. In 1544, on the resi^ation of Cheke, he obtained 
the appointment of university orator, an office which he 
retained with great reputation during the period he was 
connected with the university. 

By the advice of his friend Pember, he turned his atten- 
tion to tlie study of instrumental music, and thereby 
enlivened his leisure hours, and prepared his mind for re- 
newed exertion. In his study he also amused himself with 
embellishing the pages of his manuscripts with beautiful 
dra^ngs, and in the field he took part in the diversion of 
tfchery. The learned Ascham did not deem his labour 
improperly bestowed in writing a book entitled Toxch 
philuB^^ in an age when the proper use of the bow was cf 
more importance than for mere amusement. This work 

written in a more natural, easy, and truly English 
diction than had hitherto been in use ; and it also abounds 
with beautiful allusions and curious fragments of English 
history. Ascham candidly acknowledges that, being anxious 
to make the tour of Italy, which was then the great re- 
public of letters, and particularly of Greek literature, he 


wished, by dedicating his book to the king, to obtain a 
pension to enable him to make that tour. It refiects 
credit on Henry VIII. that in the year 1545 he settled 
upon him an annual pension of £10, which Dr Johnson 
estimates at the value of £100. Upon the death of Henry 
this pension was renewed by Edward VI., to whom Ascham 
was afterwards appointed Latin secretary. 

For some years he received an annual gratuity from Lee, 
archbishop of York, but the amount of it is not recorded ; 
and, in 1548, upon the death of his pupil Grindall, pre- 
ceptor to the L^y Elizabeth, his pupils and writings had 
acquired him such celebrity, that he was appointed to 
direct the studies of that princess. He successfully ac- 
quitted himself in that honourable charge ; but two years 
after, from some unknown cause of dissatisfaction, he 
returned to the university, having taken an abrupt leave 
of the princess. This conduct of his did not greatly 
affect his favour with royalty ; for in the same year he was 
recalled to court, and appointed secretary to 8ir Richard 
Morisine, ambassador to the Emperor Charles V. On his 
way to London he paid a visit to Lady Jane Grey, whom 
he found in her chamber reading Plato's Pheedo^ in Greek, 
“and that,” says he, “with as much delight as some 
gentlemen would read a merry tale in Boccace,” while the 
duke and duchess, and the rest of the household, were 
hunting in the park. 

In the character of secretary to Sir Richard, besides aid- 
ing him in the management of his public affairs, he also 
conducted bis private studies. During the mornings of 
four days in the week, he read with him a portion of 
Herodotus or Demosthenes, and in the evenings some 
pages of Sophocles or Euripides ; on the other mornings 
he wrote the letters of public business, and on the even- 
ings he either wrote bis own private letters, or continued 
his diary and remarks. While Ascham was on his travels, 
he made a short excursion to Italy, but was much disgusted 
with the manners of the people, especially of the Venetians. 
After his return from that tour, he published a curious 
tract, entitled A Report and Discourse of tJie Affairs and 
State of Germany^ itc. 

Upon the death of Edward VL, Morisine was recalled, 
and Ascham returned to the university. The accession of 
a Catholic queen held out little prospect of advancement 
to a Protestant; but his fortune soon took a favourable 
turn, through the interest of Bishop Gardiner, who ob- 
tained for him the office of Latin secretary to the queen, 
with a salary of £20 a year, and permission to retain his 
university emoluments. The prudence of Ascham enabled 
him to act a respectable part, both under the govern- 
ment of Mary, and also in the most perilous situations 
during the reign of Elizabeth; and the readiness and ele- 
gance of his Latin style rendered him a useful member at 
court. He is reported to have written, during the course 
of three days, 47 letters to persons in the highest ranks 
of life. 

When the crown passed to Elizabeth, it made little 
alteration in the conation of Ascham, who still retained 
his station. He spent several hours every day in reading 
the learned languages with the queen. Her proficiency 
w’as equal to his pains ; and it might have been expected 
that his services would have received some reward more 
ample than £20 per annum, together with the prebend of 
Westwang. The allegation that the queen kept him poor 
because he was extravagant and addicted to cock-fighting, 
is hardly satisfactory. 

In consequence of a conversation which took place in 
the^ apartment of secretary Cecil, upon the subject of edu- 
ction, Sir Richard Sackville, who was present, requested 
AbScham to write a book on the general subject of educa- 
tion. This work is entitled The Scholeinaeter^ and contains 
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many excellent directions to the instructors of youth, par- 
ticularly with 'regard to teaching languages, where he 
recommends the method of double translation. It was 
published by his widow after his death. By too close 
application in composing a poem, which he intended to 
present to the queen on the New Year’s day of 1569, he 
was seized with an illness which proved fatal. He died 
on the 23d of December 1568. His death was universally 
lamented, and the queen expressed her regret by saying, 
that ‘‘she would rather have lost £10,000 than her tutor 
Ascham.” His epistles, which are valuable both on ac- 
count of their style and historical information, were 
published after his death, and dedicated to the queen ; the 
best edition is that of Elstob, published at Oxford in 1703. 
His English works were published in 4to, with a life by 
Dr Johnson, in 1771. This edition has been reprinted in 
8vo. The whole works have been edited by Dr Giles, 
London, 1864-5. Of the Toxophilus and Scholemaster 
there are several reprints. 

ASCHE, Kariu, was the first and chief editor of the 
Talmud, He was born at Babylon in 353 a.d,, and was 
in high repute among his contemporaries for his great 
learning. He began the Babylonian Talmud^ and spent 30 
years of his life at it. He left the work incomplete, and it 
was finished by his disciples, Eabbi Abina and Rabbi Jose. 

AlSCHERSLEBEN, a manufacturing city of Prussia, in 
the government of Magdeburg, formerly the chief town of 
a circle. It contains one Roman Catholic and five Pro- 
testant churches, a synagogue, a poor-house, an asylum 
for destitute children, and several schools. The discovery 
of coal in the neighbourhood has at once stimulated and 
altered its industries. In addition to the manufacture 
of woollen wares, for which it has long been known, there 
is now extensive production of vinegar, paraffin, potash, 
and especially beetroot-sugar; while the surrounding dis- 
trict, which was formerly devoted in great part to market- 
gardening, is now turned almost entirely into beetroot 
fields. Population, 16,741. Aschersleben was probably 
founded in the 11th century by Count Esika of Ballen- 
stedt, the ancestor of the house of Anhalt, whose grandson, 
Otto, called himself count of Ascania and Aschersleben, 
deriving the former part of the title from his castle in the 
neighbourhood of the town. On the death of Otto III. 
(1315) Aschersleben passed into the hands of the bishop 
of Halberstadt, and at the peace of 1648 was, along with 
the bishopric, united to Brandenburg. 

A8CLEPIADES, of Prusa in Bithynia, a celebrated 
physician, flourished at Rome in the end of the 2d century 
B.C. He travelled much when young, and seems at first 
to have settled at Rome as a rhetorician. In that profes- 
sion he did not succeed, but he acquired great reputation 
as a physician. He founded his medical practice on a 
modification of the atomic or corpuscular theory, according 
to which disease results from an irregular or inharmonious 
motion of the corpuscles of the body. His remedies were, 
therefore, directed to the restoration of harmony, and in 
many cases were not unpleasant. He trusted most to 
changes of diet, accompanied by friction, bathing, and 
exercise, though he also employed emetics and bleeding. 
He recommended the use of wine, and in every way strove 
to render himself as agreeable as possible to his patients. 
His pupils were very numerous, and the school formed by 
them was called the Methodical. Asclepiades died at an 
advanced age from the effects of a fall. 

ASCOH (AiCfulum Picenvm\ the chief town and a 
bishop’s see in the Italian province of Ascoli Piceno, 
situated on a rising ground on the river Tronto (Truentus)^ 
a few miles to the west of the Apennines, and command- 
ing a large and fertile plain. It possesses a citadel, a 
cathedral, built on the site of a basilica erected by Con- 
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stantine on the ruins of a temple of Hercules, a number 
of other churches, that of St Francesco dating from the 
14th century, and remains of an ancient theatre, temples, 
&c. The city is built of travertine, and many of its public 
buildings were designed by Cola delP Amatrice. It 
carries on considerable trade, and manufactures woollen 
cloth, leather, hats, majolica, glass wares, wax, rosoglio, 
confections, &c. Population, 22,937, 

Asculum was the chief city of the Piceni, and a place 
of great strength. It was captured by P. Sempronius 
Sophus (268 B.C.), but afterwards took an important 
part in the Social War, and defied for a time the Roman 
consul Pompeius Strabo. It fell 89 B.c. ; Judacilius, its 
gallant defender, put an end to his life ; its magistrates 
were executed, and its inhabitants banished. At a later 
period it received a Roman colony, and recovered its pros- 
perity. In 545 A.D. it was besieged by Totila. It was 
under the control of its bishops from the 3d to the 13th 
century ; afterwards passed under the power of theMalatesti 
I of Rimini ; and in 1426 was annexed to the Papal States 
by Pope Martin V. 

ASCONIUS PEDIANUS, Quintus, author of some 
commentaries on Cicero, was born probably a year or two 
before the Christian era, and died about 83 a.d. He is 
supposed to have been a native of Padua. Some minor 
works ascribed to him have been lost ; all that are now 
extant consist of commentaries on some of Cicero’s orations. 
These notes, written in very pure Latin, relate chiefly to 
matters of law, history, or antiquities, and are very valuable 
for the light they cast on some obscure parts of Cicero. 
As the commentaries on the Verrine orations deal more 
with questions of grammar, and do not show such purity 
of diction as the others, it has been conjectured that they 
are not the work of Asconius. The manuscript of the 
commentaries was discovered in 1416 by Poggio Bracciolini 
in the cellars of the convent of St Call. Ho took a 
copy of it, from which, as the original has been lost, all 
subsequent reprints have been taken. The best recent 
edition is by Orelli and Baiter, forming part of their large 
edition of Cicero’s works. See also Mtidvig, Pe Asconii 
Pediani Commentariis Duputatio^ Copenhagen, 1828. 

ASELLI, Asellius, or Asellio, Gasparo (born 1581), 
a physician of Cremona, afterwards professor of anatomy 
at Pavia. He is best known by his important discovery 
of the Lacteal Vessels, His treatise (De lactHms^ Milan, 
4to) on this subject was posthumous, being published in 
1627, a year after his death. 

ASOARD (from god, and gard^ home or hall), the 
home of the ^Esir, q,v,y the Olympus of northern mytho- 
logy. The city of Asgard is fabl^ to have been built on 
the highest part and in the middle of Ida’s plain, which is 
the very centre of the universe. Hero the )l<]sir erected a 
court for themselves with seats for twelve, and one high 
seat for Odin, the All-father, also a lofty abode for the 
goddesses, called Vingolf. They worked diligently, played 
at games, were rich in gold and all precious things, and 
happy, till three maidens from Jotunheim, the giants* 
world, crossed Ida’s plain, and entered Asaheim, when 
corruption spread amongst its inmates. Asgard had many 
mansions, the largest and noblest of which was Gladsheim ; 
whilst another, not so spacious, but the fairest of all, and 
brighter than the sun, was called Gimli. This will stand 
when both heaven and earth have passed away, and will 
be the habitation of all good and upright men through 
eternity. When the iEsir created men, and placed them 
in Midgard, they connected the latter with Asgard by a 
bridge, Bifrosh, known to mortals as the rainbow, which 
also leads to the sacred fountain of Urd, by the ash 
Yggdrasil, where the gods of Asgard take counsel together. 
For the other parts of Asgard, which are closely interwoven 
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with the history of the creation of the world and of man- 
kind, as taught in the Odinic faitl^ the reader is referred 
to Mythology, in which the subject is treated more at 
length. The historical explanation of Asgwd, as given 
by the early northern authorities, is that, in the country 
called Asaheim to the east of Tanagvise (the Tanais or 
Don) in Asia, there was a city, Asgard, in which ruled 
a great chief, known as Odin or Woden, who presided 
over the religious sacrifices which were held there. At 
that time the Koman generals were marching over the 
world, and reducing nations to subjection, and Odin, fore- 
knowing that he and his posterity would occupy the 
northern lands, and unwilling to encounter the Homans, 
left Asaheim with a vast multitude of followers, and wan- 
dered first westward to Oarderike (Russia), and afterwards 
to Saxland (North and East Germany). After some time he 
proceeded northward, till at length he came to the Malar 
Lake in Sweden, where he settled at a place known as 
Sigtuna, the present Upsala. His twelve diar, or chief 
priests, in the course of time founded states for themselves, 
and everywhere set up the laws and usages which they 
liad followed in Asaheim. Here we have an historical 
link with the mythic story of Odin^s halls in Asgard, and 
his twelve attendant uEsir; but w’e have no means of 
fixing the date of the events referred to. It has been 
conjectured that Odin may have lived at the time when 
Mithridates Eupator was defying the armies of Rome, 
120-80 B.C. ; and that, to avoid subjection to either power, 
he and other Sarmatian or Caucasian chiefs left their 
settlements on the Rlack Sea, and wandered forth in search 
of new and independent homes, to the north and west of 
the j)riniary Asiatic seat of their tribes. It is not im- 
probable that traditionary records of such earlier migra- 
tions had lingered among the people dwelling on the shores 
of the Euxirie, for it is certain that, whatever may be the 
age of Odin's appearance in Scandinavia, previous waves of 
population had passed from the Black Sea to the Baltic, 
and cleared the way for the reception of that highest 
j)hase of Aryan civilisation brought to Northern Europe 
by Odin and his followers. 

ASGILL, John, an eccentric writer who flourished 
during part of the 17th and 18th centuries. The exact 
date of his birth is uncertain. Ho was bred to the law, 
and gained considerable reputation, not only by his skill 
in his profession, but from his first published writings. 
These consisted of two pamj)hlet8 — the first advocating the 
establishment of some currency other than the usual gold 
and silver, the second on the registry for titles of lands. 
Ilis affairs, however, became em&irrassedj and in 1699, 
when a commission was appointed to settle disputed claims 
in Ireland, he set out for that country, attracted by the 
hopes of practice. Before leaving London he put in the 
hands of the printer a tract, entitled An Argument jn'imng 
according to the Covenant of Eternal 'Life revealed in 
the Scripture^ Man may he translated from hence into that 
Eternal Life without passing through Death. The fame of 
this extraordinary pamphlet, in which Asgill spoke of 
dying as an unnecessary and foolish custom, preceded the 
author, and was of material service in securing his pro- 
fessional success. He amassed money, and purchased an 
estate, which unfortunately involved him in a lengthy liti- 
gation. In 1703 he took his seat in the Irish Parliament, 
but was dismissed after four days on account of his so- 
called blasphemous pamphlet. In 1705 he sat in the 
English Parliament for Bramber ; but in 1707 he was ex- 
pelled, nominally on account of his unlucky pamphlet, but 
really, perhaps, because of his debts. The remainder of 
his life he spent in the Fleet and King's Bench prisons, in 
one of which he died in 17^8. He wrote a number of pam- 
phlets on the Pretender and on the Hanoverian succession. 
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Several of his tracts were collected, and published in 
London, 1715. 

ASH (French, ErSne, German, Esche) is the name 
given to several kinds of treea The taller or common 
ash (Frojcinus excelsior) belongs to the Natural Order 
OleacecB, the olive family. It is distinguished by its 
fruit, which is dry and winged. Normally the fruit should 
be two-celled and two-seeded ; but generally, by abortion, 
there is only one cavity and one seed. The Hebrew word 
Oren, translated ash in Isaiah xliv. 14, cannot refer to an 
ash tree, as that is not a native of Palestine, but probably to 
the Syrian pine (Pinus halepensis). The ash is indigenous 
in Europe, and also extends to Asia. The tree is distin- 
guished for its height and contour, as well as for its grace- 
ful foliage. It is one of the most useful of British trees 
as regards both timber and rapidity of growth. The tree 
attains a height of from 50 to 80 feet, and flowers in 
March and April, before the leaves are developed. It 
thrives best in a dry loamy soil, and, as it exhausts the 
soil in which it grows, it injures plants growing near it. 
The flowers grow in clusters, but are not showy. The 
leaves are compound, and unequally pinnate. A variety 
of ash, called Fraxinus heterophylla, diverse-leaved, has 
simple leaves. Another variety of ash is met with in which 
the branches are pendulous and weeping. Sometimes this 
variety is grafted on the tall stem of the common ash, 
so as to produce a pleasing effect. It is said that the 
weeping variety was first observed at Gamlingay, in Cam- 
bridgeshire. A variety also occurs with curled leaves, and 
another with warty stems and branches, called Fraxinus 
verrucosa. In Europe there is also a small-leaved ash, 
called Fraxinus pairvifolia. In America there are several 
additional species — such as Fraxinus americana, the white 
American ash ; F. jmhescens, the black ash ; and F, samr 
bucifolia, the winter ash. Another plant which bears the 
name of ash is Fraxinus Omus, or, more properly, Omus 
europcea, the flowering or manna ash. Another species is 
Omus rotundifolia^ the round-leaved manna ash. The 
manna ash is a small tree found in Italy, and extending to 
Switzerland, South Tyrol, Hungary, Greece, Turkey, “and 
Asia Minor. It also grows in the islands of Sicily, Cor- 
sica, and Sardinia. It blossoms early in summer, produc- 
ing numerous clusters of whitish flowers. The word manna 
was first applied to the food supplied miraculously to the 
Israelites in the desert, but what it was cannot be deter- 
mined. The name is now given to various saccharine 
exudations. The manna of commerce is collected almost 
entirely in Sicily from the manna ash. In order to get it, 
transverse cuts are made deep into the bark, so as to allow 
the manna to exude. The best kind is called flake’' 
manna. It consists of manna sugar, or mannite. The 
mountain ash belongs to a totally different family from the 
common ash. It is called Pyrus aucuparia, and belongs 
to the Natural Order Eosaceoe, and the tribe Pomece, which 
includes also apples, pears, (kc. Its common name in Scot- 
land is the rowan tree, and it is well known by its succu- 
lent scarlet fruit. Pear trees are sometimes grafted on the 
mountain ash. The name of poison ash is given to Rhus 
venenala, belonging to the Amcardiaceoe (Cashew family). 
The bitter ash of the West Indies is Simaruha exceUa, 
which belongs to the Natural Family Simarvbacece, The 
Cape ash is Ekehergia capensis, belonging to the Natural 
Order MeliacecB, The prickly ash, Xanthoxylonfraxinawm, 
belongs to th e Natural Order Xanthoxylaceoe, 
^ASH-WEDNESDAY, the first day of Lent, is supposed 
to have received this name from a custom in the church of 
sprinkling ashes on the heads of penitents then admitted 
to penance. The early church did not commence Lent 
until the following Sunday ; the additional days were pro- 
bably included by Gregory the Great. 
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AS^NTEE, or Sianti, a oountiy in Western Africa, 
in the interior t)f the Gk>ld Coast, the extent and popula- 
tion of which can only be approximately given. Stretch- 
ing from lat. 5® to 9“ N,, and from long. 0“ to 4” W., it 
comprises about 70,000 English square miles, and its 
population has been variously stated at from 1,000,000 to 
3,000,000. 

Tradition represents the Ashantees as deriving their 
origin from bands of fugitives, who, two or three centuries 
ago, were driven before the Moslem tribes migrating south- 
ward from the countries on the Niger and Senegal. Hav- 
ing cleared for themselves a region of impenetrable forest, 
they defended themselves with a valour which, becoming 
part of their national character, raised them to ^e rank of 
a powerful and conquering nation. They are supposed to 
be originally of the same race as the Fantees, nearer the 
coast, and speak the same language. The separation of 
Fantees and Ashantees is ascribed to a famine which drove 
the former south, and led them to live on /an, or herbs, 
while the latter subsisted on san, or Indian corn, Ac. 
(whence the names Fantees and Santees). 

Ashantee proper is covered with almost impenetrable 
forest, the routes through which consist merely of narrow 
winding tracts, where, though it is possible for a man to 
ride, or a palanquin to be carried, no waggon of any de- 
scription could pass. Many of the trees attain splendid 
proportions, but the monotony is oppressive, and is hardly 
ever relieved by the sight of either bird or beast. The 
country round the towns in the interior, however, is cul- 
tivated with care, the fields being kept clean, and yielding 
in abundance grain, yams, vegetables, and fruits. The ter- 
ritory yields also a considerable quantity of gold. The 
Ashantees are skilful in several species of manufacture, 
particularly in weaving the great African fabric of cotton. 
Their pottery and works in gold also show skill, though 
surpassed by those produced in the more southern countries. 
A large quantity of silver-plate and goldsmith^s work of 
great value and considerable artistic elaboration was found 
in 1874 in the king’s palace of Coomassie, not the least 
remarkable objects being masks of beaten gold. The in- 
fluence of Moorish art is perceptible in everything. 

The government of Ashantee is a mixture of monarchy 
and military aristocracy; the lower orders being held in 
complete thraldom, and liable to be put to death or sold 
into slavery at the will of the chiefs. The king carries on 
all the ordinary administration of the state ; but in ques- 
tions relating to peace or war he is bound to consult the 
council of the caboceers or captains. Each of these cabo- 
ceers keeps a little court, where he makes a profuse display 
of barbaric pomp. Polygamy is indulged in to an enor- 
mous extent, the king has a regular allowance of 3333 wives, 
but many of these are employed as guards or in menial 
services. The crown descends to the king’s brother, or his 
sister’s son, not to his own offspring. 

The dregful system of human sacrifice, practised among 
the Ashantees, is founded on a wild idea of piety towards 
parents and other connections — the chiefs fancying that 
the rank of their dead relatives in the future world will be 
measured by the number of attendants sent after them. 
There are two periods, called the great Adai and little Adai, 
succeeding each other at intervals of eighteen and twenty- 
four days, at which human victims, chiefly prisoners of 
war or condemned criminals, are often immolated to a 
monstrous extent. On the great Adai, which always falls 
on a Sunday, the king visits the burial-grounds of the 
princes and the royal mausoleum at Bantama, where the 
skeletons of his pi^ecessors — their bones held together 
by links of gold— -sit in grim mockery of state. Still more 
dreadful is the “ custom ” celebrated after the death of the 
Inner nr fl.nv member of the roval house. 
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Early in the 18th century the Ashantees first came under the 
notice of Europeans, through their successful wars with the king- 
doms bordering on the maritime territory. Oaai Tutu may be con- 
sidered as the real founder of the Ashantee power. He eitner built 
or greatly extended Coomassie, the capital ; he subdued the neigh- 
bouring state of Denkera (1719) and the Mahometan countries of 
Gaman and Banna, and extended the empire by conquests both on 
the east and west. At last he was defeated and slain (1781) ; but his 
successor, Osai Apoko, made further acquisitions towards the coast 

In 1800, Osai lutu Quamina, an enterprisinn and ambitious man, 
who app^rs early to have formed the desire of opening a communi- 
cation with white nations, became king. About 1807 two chiefs of 
the Assiiis, whom ho had defeated in battle, sought refuge among 
the Fantees, the ruling people on the coast. On the refusal of the 
Fantees to deliver up the fugitives, he invaded their country, 
defeated them, and drove them towards the sea. At length they 
reached the town of Annamaboc, where there was then a British 
fort. The governor exhorted the citizens to come to terms, and 
olfered to mediate ; but they resolved to abide the contest 
The result was the destruction of the town, with great slaughter 
of the inhabitants. The Ashantees failed, however, to storm the 
English fort, though the garrison was reduced from 24 to 8 men. 
A truce was agreed to, and the king refusing to treat except with 
the chief governor of Cape Coast, Colonel Torranne repaired to Anna- 
maboe, where he was received with great pomp. A treaty was con- 
cluded by which the whole territory of Fantce, including Capo Coast 
Castle, was ceded by right of conquest to the Ashantee emjdre. 

In 1817 the British Government sent Messrs .lames, Bowdich, 
and Hutchison on a mission to Coomassie. They were received 
with dignified politeness. After one or two haniionious interviews, 
the king advanced a claim for certain sums which the British wore 
bound to pay to the native Governments, and which the Fantees 
had been accustomed to receive, for permission to liold fortified 
factories. Mr James proposed to refer this claim to the Government 
at Cape Coast Castle ; wnereupon the king broke out into uncon- 
trollable rage, calling the de]uitios cheats and liars. Messrs Bow- 
dich and Hutchison, thinking that the English interests and the 
safety of the mission were endangered, took the negotiation into 
their own hands. A treaty was concluded, by which all the king’s 
demands w^ore satisfied ; and, after a residence of several mouths, 
they returned to Cape Coast. 

T^he Government at home, though they demurred somewhat to 
the course that had been pursued, saw tlie wisdom of cultivating 
intercourse with this powerful African king. They sent out, there- 
fore, to his court, as a fixed resident, M. Dupuis, who arrived at 
Cape Coast in January 1819. By that time the British local 
Government had been gained over to the interest of the Fantees. 
An insurrection had arisen in the interior of theAshantee territory, 
respecting which exaggerated rumours had been listened to with 
blind credulity. Insulting messages were sent to tlie ki))g, who was 
also informed that the inhabitants of Capo Coast wore setting his 
authority at defiance, and were forming a wall to defend the town. 
The governor, on various pretences, detained M. Dujmis for some 
time ; but at length, on the arrival of more than one ambassador 
from the king, allowed him to proceed. M. Dupuis set out on the 
9th February 1820, and on the 28th arrived at Coomassie. After 
several confidential meetings with the king, a treaty was drawn up, 
which adjusted all the dilmrences between the two parties. The 
king dismissed M. Dupuis with many marks of esteem and kind- 
ness, sending along with him two natives of distinction, to proceed 
as ambassadors to England. On his return to Cape Coast he found 
that the governor disowned the treaty, as betraying British interests 
and transferring to Ashantee the sovereignty of the Gold Coast. At 
the same time the Fan tee party persuaded Sir George Collier to 
refuse to transport the Ashantee ambassadors to Britain. 

M. Dupuis returned to England to represent the particulars to 
the Government ; but an entire change meantime tooK place in the 
administration of British affairs in Africa. The African Company 
was abolished by Act of Parliament in 1821, and the forts and 
possessions transferred to the Crown. Sir Charles McCarthy was 
invested with the government of all this range of coast. On his 
arrival in 1822 he adopted the Fan tee policy, placed the town in a 
posture of defence, and formed alliances with the neighbouring 
tribes. It was hop^ that the hostile attitude of the English would 
overawe the king, but he speedily declared open war. 

After one or two unimportant successes, the British force was 
completely routed in Essamaoo, near the boundary stream of the 
Prah, by a native army of about 10,000 men. Sir Charles M *Carthy 
was slain, and only 50 men, including two ofScers, returned to the 
castle. On the very day of this defeat Osai Tutu Quamina died, 
and was succeeded by Osai Okoto. The Ashantee army now marched 
upon Cape Coast, laying waste the country with fire and sword. 
At that place, however, detachments of reserve liad united with the 
wrecks of the main corps, and vigorously prepared for defence. The 
king made repeated and desperate assaults, but at last sustained a 
I signal defeat at Dudowah, on the 7tb August 1826. In 1828 all 
‘ public establishments were withdrawn by the British Qovomment, 
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and tht chief power wae transferred to a company of African mer- 
chanta. hi 1831 the king was obliged to purchase peace at the 
price of 3000 ounces of gold* and to send his son as a hostage to 
Gape Coast Castle. Since this erent the Ashantee power has be- 
come extinct on the coast. By the treaty concluded at the end of 
the war, the river Prah was fixed as the boundary of the Ashantee 
kingdom, and all the tribes to the soujth of it were placed under 
British protection. 

In 1848 the Crown resumed the government of the Gold Coast 
Towards the end of 1852 the Ashantee monarch seemed dis^wsed to 
interfere witli the states absolved from his jurisdiction. Two Assin 
chiefs, who had revolted from Ashantee and joined the Fantee 
alliance, were discovered to be intriguing with the king of Ash- 
antco ; and that monarch, under pretext of making “custom” for 
the late chief of Denkcra, crossed the Prah with a force of about 
7000 men. These warlike movements naturally excited much un- 
easiness at Cape Coast Castle, but the negotiations of the authorities 
were successful in averting the storm. From 1863 to 1863 there 
was peace between Ashantee and the Government of Cape Coast 
Castle ; but in the latter year disagreements broke out on account 
of a refusal to deliver up certain Ashantee refugees. In 1867 it 
was agreed that all the Dutch forts to the east of the Sweet River 
should be handed over to Britain in exchange for all the British 
forts to the west of that river. Unexpected difficulties, however, 
arose, which led the Dutch Government to offer all their possessions 
in that district to Britain, on certain commercial privileges being 
guaranteed to them. Hereupon the king of Ashantee objected to 
the transfer of Fort Flmina ; but the superiority he alleged was 
completely disproved, and the proposal took eftect on April 6, 1872. 

Meanwhile another matter of dispute arose between tne king and 
the English. Messrs. Kiihne, Ranisayer, and Palmer, and a French- 
man named Bonnat, having been inveigled into captivity by an 
Ashantee chief, the British Government demanded their surrender ; 
but this, on various pretexts, was obstinately refused by the king. 
War had for some time been imminent, and at length, on January 
22, 1873, an Ashantee force crossed the Prah, and invaded the 
British protectorate. The importance of the invasion was soon 
recognised, not only by the local authorities, but by the Govern- 
ment at homo ; and measures were taken for the defence of the 
territory and the punishment of the assailants, which ultimately 
culnanatod in the despatch of Sir Garnet Wolseley as her Majesty’s 
administrator, £800,000 being voted in parliament for the expenses 
of the expedition. On landing (October 2) at Cane Coast, he found 
that the Ashantee nation was in arms to the number of 40,000 ; the 
Fantee tribes were fragmentary and languid ; and the country was 
extremely unhealthy for European troops. He determined, how- 
ever, to march to Coomassie, and dictate terms to the king from his 
own capital. On January 20, 1874, the river Prah was crossed ; 
on the 24th the Adansi hills were reached ; on the Slat there was 
severe fighting at Amoaful ; on the 1st of February Becquah was 
captured ; and on the 4th the victorious army was in Coomassie. 
The town was full of Ashantee soldiers, but no attempt was made 
to turn the fortune of the war. As the rainy season was setting in, 
all possible haste was requisite ; in two days, therefore, the home- 
ward march was commenced, the city being left behind in flames. 
By the time that Fomraanah was reached (February 13), the king 
sent Ins envoys to conclude a treaty, whereby he agreed, among 
other conditions, to pay 50,000 ounces of gold, to renounce all claim 
to homage from certain neighbouring kings, and all pretensions of 
supremacy over any part of the former Dutch protectorate, to pro- 
mote freedom of trade, to keep open a road from Coomassie to the 
Prah, and to do his best to check the practice of human sacrifice. 
Besides coloured troops, there were employed in this campaign about 
2400 Euro]»eaus, who suffered severely from fever and otherwise, 
though the mortality on the whole was slight. The success of the 
expedition was greatly facilitated by the exertions of Captains 
Glover, Butler, and Dalrymple, who effected important diversions 
with very inadequate resources. 

See the works of Bowdich (1819), Dupuis (1824), Ricketts (1831), 
Beecham (1841), Stanley, WiiiwoodReade, Boyle, Brackenbuiy(1874). 

ASHBUKTOX, a borough and market-town of England, 
in the county of Devon, 192 miles W.8.W, of London, and 
1 8 from Exeter. It stands in a valley surrounded on every 
side by hills, at a short distance from the river Dart, and 
consists principally of one long street. The Church of St 
Andrew is a handsome Gothic structure, built in the form 
of a cross, with a tower 90 feet high. Ashburton was 
the seat of one of the stannary courts. Before the 
Beform Act of 1832 it returned two members to parlia- 
ment; from that time it returned one till 1868, when it 
was disfranchised. Population in 1871, 2335, principally 
employed in the manufacture of serge, or in the tin and 
oopper mines mid slate quarries in the vicinity. 


-ASH 

ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOTTC^ a market-town of England, 
county of Leicester, 17 miles north-west of Leioesto, on 
the railway from that city to Burton. The town, wUch 
derives the adjunct to its name from the Norman family 
of La Zouch, consists principally of one long street. It 
contains six churches and (lapels, and has a grammar 
school and several charity schools. The church of St Helen 
is a fine old building, containing the tombs of the Hunt- 
ingdon family, and a finger pillory.^’ The Ivanhoe baths, 
erected in 1826, are much frequented for their saline 
waters, which, as containing bromine, are found useful in 
scrofulous and rheumatic complaints. To the south of the 
town are the extensive remains of Ashby Castle, built in 
1480 by Sir William Hastings, ancestor of the earls of 
Huntingdon, who was created baron of Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
in 1461. It was one of the castles in which Mary Queen 
of Scots was confined. Population ( 1 87 1 ), 7 302, principally 
engaged in the manufacture of stockings, leather, malt, and 
firebricks, or in the coal and iron mines of the vicinity. 

ASHDOD. See Azotus. 

ASHFORD, a market-town of England, county of Kent, 
12 miles south-west of Canterbury, and 53 from London. 
It is pleasantly situated on a gentle eminence near the 
junction of the upper branches of the river Stour, and is a 
chief station of the South-Eastern Railway. Many of its 
houses are well built and handsome ; its principal street is 
nearly half a mile in length, and well paved and lighted. 
It has a fine old Gothic church, with a lofty, well-propor- 
tioned tower, and many handsome monuments. The free 
grammar school was founded by Sir Norman Knatchbull in 
the time of Charles L Population of parish (1871), 8458. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE, or Ashton, a parliamentary 
borough in the county of Lancaster, and hundred of Salford, 
on the northern bank of the river Tame, 61 miles east of 
Manchester, and 197 from London. Like Manchester, it 
has had a rapid growth from an insignificant country town 
to a populous and thriving borough. Notwithstanding 
this it is well built, and contains many spacious streets and 
handsome public edifices. Among the latter are 4 large 
churches, 15 dissenting chapels, a spacious town-hall, and a 
very large and prosperous market-house. There are three 
banks, a savings-bank, a theatre, a mechanics’ institute, 
and numerous week-day and Sunday schools. The cor- 
poration have built, at a cost of £16,000, a magnificent 
set of public baths. There are three newspapers published 
in the town. At a short distance to the north of the town 
are the infantry and cavalry barracks, erected in 1843 at 
a cost of £42,500, and the union workhouse, erected in 
1851 at an expenditure of £12,000. A magnificent in- 
firmary, built and endowed by public subscriptions, fronts 
the workhouse. A large public pork is provided for the 
people midway between this and neighbouring borough of 
Stalybridge. A union hospital for infectious and other 
diseases has just been completed. The modern growth of 
Ashton dates from the introduction of the cotton trade in 
i / 5^9. It enjoys many facilities for manufacturing indus- 
try, coal being very plentiful in the neighbourhood, four 
important railway lines passing through it, and canals con- 
necting it with Manchester, Huddersfield, and Derbyshire. 
The town, though essentially modem, has an origin of great 
antiquity, and still exercises many of its ancient feudal 
customs and manorial privileges. It is divided into four 
wards, governed by a mayor, eight aldermen, and twenty- 
four councillors ; and since the Reform Act of 1832 it has 
returned one member to the House of Commons. In 
1821 it had a population of only 9222, which in 1851 had 
increaaed to 29,798, chiefly engaged in spinning cotton 
yam and weaving ginghams and cocoes by machmery in 
the numerous large factories. Population of parliamentary 
borough in 1871, 37,389 ; of municipal borough, 31,984. 
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AS 

1. rpHIS division of the earth’s surface embraces the 
X north-eastern portion of the great mass of land 
which constitutes what is generally known as the Old 
World, of which Europe forms the north-western and 
Africa the south-western region. 



Sketch Map of Asia. 


.ncient 2. Geography, in common with most of the other branches 

eography, of human learning which have supplied the foundation of 
modern science, originated in Egypt and Greece, and its 
nomenclature naturally carries with it the stamp of the 
I)lace where it had its birth. The earliest conceptions of 
geographical position were necessarily formed and expressed 
in relation to the region in which the ancient geographers 
lived and wrote ; and the first steps in pneralisation which 
recognised and distinguished the special characteristics of 
the countries and people grouped round the eastern end 
of the Mediterranean, and suggested the three great 
divisions of the Old World, attest the sag^ity of the 
founders of geography, whose landmarks their successors 
still respect. 

igin of 3. Much doubt attaches to the ori^n of the words Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. Some of the earliest Greek geographers 
divided their known world into two portions only, Europe 
and Asia, in which last Libya (the Greek name for Africa) 
was included. Herodotus, who ranks Libya as one of the 
chief divisions of the world, separating it from Asia, re- 
pudiates as fables the ordinary explanations assigned to 
the names Europe and Asia, but confesses his inability to 
say whence they came. It would appear probable, how- 
ever, that the former of these words was derived from an 
Assyrian or Hebrew root, which signifies the west or setting 
sun, and the latter from a corresponding root meaning the 
east or rising sun, and that they were used at one tune to 
imply the west and the east. There is ground also for 
supposing that they may at first have been used with a 
specifiic or restricted local application, a more extended 
signification having eventually been given to them. After 
the word Asia had acquired its larger sense, it was still 
specially used by the Greeks to designate the country 
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for the Greek Libya ; its origin is obscure. It may have 
been a local name. It was long used with special refer- 
ence to the country about Carthage, and this seems to have 
been the case even to the time of the Mahometan conquest. 

The idea of Asia as originally formed was necessarily in- 
definite, and long continued to be so ; and the area to which 
the name was finally applied, as geographical knowledge 
increased, was to a great extent determined by arbitrary 
and not very precise conceptions, rather than on the basis 
of natural relations and difiorences subsisting between it 
and the surrounding regions. 

4. The entire surface of the earth being about 196 mil- Area, 
lions of square miles in area (of which 51 millions are land, 
and 145 millions water), Asia contains about 17 millions of 
square miles, or say one-third of tlie whole of the dry land 
and one-twelfth part of the whole surface of the globe. 
Europe contains about millions of square miles, or close 
upon one-fifth of the area of Asia; Africa, 1 1 J millions; and 

the two Americas together, rather more than 15 milliona 
The remainder of the land belongs to Australia, the islands 
of the Eastern Archipelago and the Pacific, and the Antarctic 
regions. 

5. The northern boundary of Asia is formed by tlie Arctic Douna* 
Ocean ; the coast-lino falls between the 70th and the 75th wies. 
parallels of N. lat., and so lies within the Arctic circle, hav- 
ing its extreme northern point in Cape Siovero-Vostochny 
(i.<., n<yrtk-east)j in lat. 78“ N. On the south the coast- 
line is far more irregular, the Arabian Sea, the Bay of 
Bengal, and the China Sea, reaching about to the northern 
tropic at the mouths of the Indus, of the Ganges, and of 

the Canton river ; while the great peninsulas of Arabia, 
of Hindustan, and Cambodia, descend to about the 10th 
degree of N. lat., and the Malay peninsula extends within 
a degree and a half of the equator. On the west the 
extreme ix)int of Asia is found on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean, at Capo Baba, in long. 26“ E. from Greenwich, 
not far from the Dardanelles. Thence the boundary passes 
in the one direction through the Mediterranean, and down 
the Red Sea to the southern point of Arabia, at the Straits 
of BJib-el-mAndeb, in long. 45“ E. ; and in the other through 
the Black Sea, and along the range of Caucasus, following 
approximately the 40th degree of N. lat. to the Caspian, 
whence it turns to the north on a line not far from the 
60th meridian, along the Ural Mountains, and meets the 
Arctic Ocean nearly opposite the island of Nova-Zembla. 

The most easterly point of Asia is Cape Vostochnyii (i.e., 
east), in long. 190“ E., at the entrance of Behring’s Straits. 

The boundary between this point and the extremity of the 
Malay peninsula follows the coast of the Northern Pacific 
and the China Sea, on a line deeply broken by the projec- 
tion of the peninsulas of Kamchatka and Corea, and the 
recession of the Gulfs of Okotsk, the Yellow Sea, Tonquin, 
and Siam. 

6. On the east and south-east of Asia are several im- iBlando. 
portant groups of islands, the more southern of which link 

this continent to Australia, and to the islands of the Pacific. 

The Kurile Islands, the Japanese group, Loo-choo, For- 
mosa, and the Philippines, may be regarded ba unquestion- 
able outliers of Asia. Between the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago from Sumatra to New Guinea, and the neigh- 
bouring Viatic continent, no definite relations appear ever 
to have existed, and no distinctly-marked boundary for Asia 
has been established by the old geographers in this quarter. 
Modem science, however, has indicate a line of physical 
separation along the channel between Borneo and the 
TaloliAfl. ihlIIaH thft RtrftifA nf MiuywwRr. which follows aiv 
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proximately the 120th meridian of E. long., to the west of 
which the flora and fauna are essentially Asiatic in their 
type, while to the south and east the Australian element 
begins to be distinctly marked, soon to become predominant. 
To this boundary has been given the name of Wallace's 
line, after the eminent naturalist who first indicated its 
existence. 

Form of 7, Owing to the great extent of Asia, it is not easy to 

continent Qjj^ain a correct conception of the actual form of its outline 
from ordinary maps, the distortions which accompany pro- 
jections of large spherical areas on a flat surface being 
necessarily great and misleading. Turning, therefore, to 
a globe, Asia, viewed as a whole, will be seen to have the 
form of a great isosceles spherical triangle, having its north- 
eastern apex at Cape Vostochnyii, in Behring's Straits ; its 
two equal sides, in length about a quadrant of the sphere, 
or 6500 miles, extending on the west to the southern point 
of Arabia, and on the east to the extremity of the Malay 
peninsula ; and the base between these points, occupying 
about 60’ of a great circle, or 4500 miles, and being deeply 
indented by the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal on 
either side of the Indian peninsula. A great circle, drawm 
through Cape Vostochnyii and the southern point of Arabia, 
passes nearly along the coast line of the Arctic Ocean, over 
the Ural Mountains, through the western part of the Cas- 
pian, and nearly along the boundary between Persia and 
Asiatic Turkey. Asia Minor and the north-western half 
of Arabia lie outside of such a great circle, which otherwise 
indicates, with fair accuracy, the north-western boundary 
of Asia. In like manner a groat circle drawn through 
Cape Vostochnyii and the extremity of the Malay penin- 
sula, passes nearly over the coasts of Manchuria, China, 
and Cochin-China, and departs comparatively little from 
the eastern boundary. 

Iielative 8. Although for the purposes of geographical nomencla- 
importunce boundaries formed by a coast line— that is, by depres- 
Irraphical earth’s solid crust below the ocean level — are 

len^. most easily recognised, and are of special convenience ; and 
although such boundaries, from following lines on which 
the continuity of the land is interrupted, often necessarily 
indicate important diflferences in the conditions of adjoin- 
ing countries, and of their political and physical relations, 
yet variations of the elevation of the surface above the sea 
level frequently produce effects not less marked. The 
changes of temperature and climate caused by difference 
of elevation are quite comparable in their magnitude and 
effect on rdl organised creatures with those due to differ- 
ences of latitude; and the relative position of the high 
and low lands on the earth’s surface, by modifying the 
direction of the winds, the fall of rain, and other atmos- 
])heric phenomena, produce effects in no sense less im- 
portant than those due to the relative distribution of 
the land and sea. Hence the study of the mountain 
ranges of a continent is, for a proper apprehension of 
its physical conditions and characteristics, as essential as 
the examination of its extent and position in relation 
to the equator and poles, and the configuration of its 
coasts. 

Tibeto- 9. From such causes the physical conditions of a large 
Himalayan part of Asia, and the history of its population, have been 
mountam occurrence of the mass of 

mountain, which includes the Himalaya and the whole ele- 
vated area having true physical connection with that range, 
and occupies an area about 2000 miles in length and vary- 
ing from 100 to 500 miles in width, between the 65th and 
KMth meridians east from Greenwich, and between the 
28th and 35th degrees of N. lat. These mountains, which 
are the highest in the world, rise, along their entire length, 
far above the line of perpetual snow, and few of the passes 
across the main ridges are at a less altitude than 15,000 
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or 1 6,000 feet above the sea. Peaks of 20,000 feet abound 
along the whole chain, and the points that exceed that 
elevation are numerous, the highest hitherto measured 
being more than 29,000 feet above the sea. A mountain 
range such as this, attaining altitudes at which vegetable 
life ceases, and the support of animal life is extremely diffi- 
cult, constitutes an almost impassable barrier against the 
spread of all forms of living creatures. The mountain 
mass, moreover, is not less important in causing a com- Their 
plete separation between the atmospheric conditions on its physica' 
opposite flanks, by reason of the extent to which it pene-^P°^‘ 
trates that stratum of the atmosphere which is in contact 
with the earth’s surface and is effective in determining 
climate. The highest summits create serious obstructions 
to the movements of nearly three-fourths of the mass of 
the air resting on this part of the earth, and of nearly the 
whole of the moisture it contains ; the average height of 
the entire chain is such as to make it an almost absolute 
barrier to one-half of the air and three-fourths of the mois- 
ture ; while the lower ranges also produce important atmo- 
spheric effects, one-fourth of the air and one-half of the 
watery vapour it carries with it lying below 9000 feet, 

10. This great mass of mountain, constituting as it doesGso- 

a complete natural line of division across a large part of the oK^rHi 
continent, will form a convenient basis from which to work, 
in proceeding, as will now be done, to give a general riew 
of the principal countries contained in Asia. 

1 1. The summit of the great mountain mass is occupied Tibet, 
by Tibetf a country known by its inhabitants under the 
name of /forf, or Bodyvl. Tibet is a rugged table-land, 
narrow as compared to its length, broken up by a succession 

of mountain ranges, which follow as a rule the direction 
of the length of the table-land, and commonly rise into 
the regions of perpetual snow; between the flanks of 
these lie valleys, closely hemmed in, usually narrow, having 
a very moderate inclination, but at intervals opening out 
into wide plains, and occupied either by rivers, or frequently 
by lakes from which there is no outflow and the waters 
of which are salt. The eastern termination of Tibet is in its exit 
the line of snowy mountains which flanks China on the 
west, between the 27th and 35th parallels of latitude, and 
about on the 103d meridian east. On the west the table- 
land is prolonged beyond the political limits of Tibet, 
though with much the same physical features, to about the 
70th meridian, beyond which it terminates ; and the ranges 
which are covered with perpetual snow as far west as 
Samdrkhand thence rapidly diminish in height, and ter- 
minate in low hills north of Bukhara. 

12. The mean elevation of Tibet may be taken as 15,000 its moi 
feet above the sea. The broad mountainous slope bytaiw. 
which it is connected with the lower levels of Hindostan 
contains the ranges known as the Himalaya; the names 

of Kouenlun, or Karakorum, have been given by some 
geographers to the northern slope tiiat descends to the 
central plains of the Gobi, though these mountains are 
not locally known under those names, Kouedun being ap- 
parently a Chinese corruption of some Turkish or Tibetan 
word, and Karakorum only one of the many passes that 
id from Western Tibet to the northward. 

13. The extreme rigour of the climate of Tibet, which Its clir 
combines great cold with great drought, makes the country 
essentially very poor, and the chief portion of it little 
better than desert. The vegetation is everywhere most 
scanty, and anything deserving the name of a tree is hardly 

to be found unless in the more sheltered spots, and then 
artificially planted. The population in the lower and 
warmer valleys live in houses, and follow agriculture ; in 
the higher regions they are nomadic shepherds, thinly 
scattered over a large area. 

14. China lies between the eastern flank of the Tibetan nhinft. 
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plateau and the North Pacific, having its northern and 
southern limits about on the 40th and the 20th parallels 
of N. lat. respectively. The country though generally 
broken up with mountains of moderate elevation, possesses 
none of very great importance apart from those of its 
western border. It is well watered, populous, and, as 
a rule, highly cultivated, fertile, and well wooded ; the 
climate is analogous to that of southern Europe, with hot 
summers, and winters everywhere cold and in the north 
decidedly severe. 

15. From the eastern extremity of the Tibetan moun- 
tains, between the 95th and 100th meridians, high ranges 
extend from about lat. 35“ N., in a southerly direction, 
which, spreading outwards as they go south, reach the sea 
at various points in Cochin-China, the Malayan peninsula, 
and the east flank of Bengal. Between these ranges, 
which are probably permanently snowy to about the 
27th degree of N. lat., flow the great rivers of the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, the Mekong, the MenAm, the 
Sdlwen, and the IrawAdy, the valleys of which form the 
main portions of the states of Cochin-China (including 
Tonquin and Camboja), of Siam (including Laos), and of 
Burmah. The people of Cochin-China are called Anam ; it 
is probably from a corruption of their name for the capital 
of Tonquin, KechaOy that the Portuguese Cochin has been j 
derived. All these countries are well watered, populous, 
and fertile, with a climate very similar to that of eastern 
Bengal. The geography of the region in which the 
mountains of Cochin-China and Siam join Tibet is still 
very imperfectly known, but there is no ground left for 
doubting that the great river of eastern Tibet, the Tachok- 
tsangpo, supplies the main stream of the Brahmaputra. 
The two great rivers of China, the Hoang-ho and the 
Yang-tse-kyang, take their rise from the eastern face of 
Tfbet, the former from the north-east angle, the latter from 
the south-east. The main stream of this last is called 
Bri-chu in Tibet, and its chief feeder is the Ya-lung-kyang, 
which rises not far from the Hoang-ho, and is considered 
the territorial boundary between China and Tibet. 

16. British India comprises approximately the area 
between the 95th and 70th meridians, and between the 
Tibetan table-land and the Indian Ocean. The Indian 
peninsula from the 25th degree of latitude southwards is a 
table-land, having its greatest elevation on the west, where 
the highest points rise to over 8000 feet, though the 
ordinary altitude of the higher hills hardly exceeds 4000 
feet ; the general level of the table-land lies between 3000 
feet as a maximum and 1000 feet. 

17. From the delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra on 
the east to that of the Indus on the west, and intervening 
between the table-land of the peninsula and the foot of 
the Himalayan slope of the Tibetan plateau, lies the great 
plain of northern India, which rises at its highest point to 
about 1000 feet, and includes altogether, with its prolon- 
gation up the valley of Assam, an area of about 500,000 
square miles, comprising the richest, the most populoiw, 
and most civilised districts of India. The great plain 
extends, with an almost unbroken surface, from the most 
western to the most eastern extremity of British Inc^ and 
is composed of deposits so finely comminuted, that it is no 
exaggeration to say that it is possible to go from the Bay 
of Bengal up the Ganges, through the Punjab, and down 
the Indus again to the sea, over a distance of 2000 mDcs 
and more, without finding a pebble, however small. 

18. The great rivers of Northern India — the Ganges, 
the Brahmaputra, and the Indus — all derive their waters 
from the Tibetan mountm mass ; and it is a remarkaWe 
dreumstanoe, that the waters of almost the whole of the 
summit of the plateau are carried off into Bntish India 
between the 95th and 76th meridians, and that the only 
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part of the drainage thrown off to the north, is that of 
the northern mountain slope. 

19. The population of India is very large, some of itspoi 
districts being probably among the most densely peopled in 
the world. The country is generally well cleared, and forests 
are, as a rule, found only along the flanks of the moun- 
tains, where the fall of rain is most abundant. The more 
open parts are highly cultivated, and large cities abound. 

The climate is generally such as to secure the population 
the necessaries of life without severe labour ; the extremes 

of heat and drought are such as to render the land unsuit- 
able for pasture, and the people everywhere subsist by 
cultivation of the soil or commerce, and live in settled 
villages or towns. 

20. The island of Ceylon is distinguished from theCey 
neighbouring parts of British India by little more than its 
separate administration and the Buddhistic religion of its 
population. The highest point in Ceylon rises to about 
9000 foot above the sea, and the mountain slopes are 
densely covered with forest. The lower levels are in 
climate and cultivation quite similar to the regions in the 
same latitude on the Malay peninsula. 

21. Of the islands in the Bay of Bengal, the Nicobar met 
and Andaman groups are alone worth notice. They are and 
placed on a line joining the north end of Sumatra and 
Cape Negrais, the south-western extremity of Burmah. 
They possibly owe their existence to the volcanic agencies 
which are known to extend from Sumatra across this part 

of the Indian Ocean. 

22. The Laccadives and Maldives are grouj>8 of small Lacc 
coral islands, situated along the 73d meridian, at no great a?d 
distance from the Indian peninsula, on which they have‘^^'^“® 
a very slight and ill-defined political dependency. 

23. The portion of Asia west of British Indio, excluding High 
Arabia and Syria, forms another extensive plateau cover- 
ing an area as largo as that of Tibet, though at a much 
lower altitude. Its southern border runs along the 
Arabian Sea, the Persian Gulf, the Tigris, and thence 
westward to the north-cast angle of the Levant ; on the 
north the high land follows nearly the 36th degree of 

N. lat. to the southern shore of the Caspian, and thence 
to the Black Sea and Sea of Marmora. Afyhdnistdn^ 
Baldchistdny Irdn or Persia, Armenia^ and the provinces 
of Asia Mimr^ occupy this high region, with which they 
are nearly conterminous. The eastern flank of this table- 
land follows a line of hills drawn a short distance from 
the Indus, between the mouth of that river and the 
Himalaya, about on the 72d meridian ; these hills do 
not generally exceed 4000 or 5000 feet in elevation, but 
a few of the summits reach 10,000 feet or more. The 
southern and south-western face follows the coast closely 
up the Persian Gulf from the mouth of the Indus, and is 
formed further west by the mountain scarp, which, rising 
in many points to 10,000 feet, flanks the Tigris and the 
Mesopotamian plains, and extends along Kurdistan and 
Armenia nearly to the 40th meridian ; beyond which it 
turns along the Taurus range, and the north-eastern 
angle of the Mediterranean. Tlie north-eastern portion 
of the Afghan table-land abuts on the Himalaya ancr 
Tibet, with which it forms a continuous mass of moun- 
tain between the 71st and 72d meridians, and the 34th 
and 36th parallels of N. lat. From the point of inter- 
section of the 71st meridian with the 36th parallel of 
latitude, which falls nearly on the pass called HindU’ 
leosh (a name which has been extended by geographers 
to the ridge on which it is placed), an unbroken range 
of mountain stretches on one side towards the north-east, 
up to the crest of the northern slope of tlie Tibetan 
plateau, and on the other nearly due west as far as the 
Caspian. The north-eastern portion of this range is of 
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great altitude, and separates the head waters of the Oxus, 
which run off to the Aral Sea, from those of the Indus 
and its Cabul tributary, which, uniting below Feshiwar, 
are thence discharged southward into the Arabian Sea. 
The western part of the range, which received the name 
of Paropamisan Mountains from the ancients, diminishes 
in height west of the 65th meridian, and constitutes the 
northern face of the Afghan and Persian plateau, rising 
abruptly from the plains of the Turkoman desert, which lies 
between the Oxus and the Caspian. These mountains at 
some points attain a height of 10,000 or 1 2,000 feet. Along 
the south coast of the Caspian this line of elevation is pro- 
longed as the Elburz range (not to be confused with the 
Elburz of the Caucasus), and has its culminating point in 
Demavend, which rises to 18,500 feet above the sea ; thence 
it extends to the north-west to Ararat, which rises to 
upwards of 17,000 feet, from the vicinity of which the 
Euphrates flows off to the south-west, across the high lands 
of Armenia. Below the north-east declivity of this range 
lies Georgia, on the other side of which province rises the 
Caucasus, the boundary of Asia and Europe between the 
Caspian and Black Seas, the highest points of which 
reach an elevation of nearly 19,000 feet. West of Ararat 
high hills extend along the Black Sea, between which and 
Asia the Taurus range lies the plateau of Asia Minor, reaching 
Minor. to the -/Egean Sea ; the mountains along the Black Sea, on 
w^hich are the Olympus and Ida of the ancients, rise to 
6000 or 7000 feet; the Taurus is more lofty, reaching 
8000 and 10,000 feet ; both ranges decline in altitude as 
they approach the Mediterranean. 

Extent, 24. This great plateau, extending from the Mediter- 
ciimate, ranean to the Indus, has a length of about 2500 miles from 
population. ^ breadth of upwards of 600 miles on the 

west, and nowhere of less than 250 miles. It lies generally 
at altitudes between 2000 feet and 8000 feet above the sea 
level. Viewed as a whole, the eastern half of this region, 
comprising Persia, Afghanistan, and Baluchistan, is poor 
and unproductive. The climate is very severe in the winter, 
and extremely hot in summer. The rainfall is very scanty, 
and running waters are hardly known, excepting among 
the mountains which form the scarps of the elevated 
country. The population is sparse, frequently nomadic, 
and addicted to plunder ; progress in the arts and habits of 
civilisation is small. The western part of the area falls 
within the Turkish empire. Its climate is less hot and arid, 
its natural productiveness much greater, and its population 
more settled and on the whole more advanced. 

Arabia 25. The peninsula of Arabia^ with Syria^ its continna- 
and Syria, tion to the north-west, has some of the characteristics of 
the hottest and driest parts of Persia and Baluchistan. 
Excepting the northern part of this tract, which is conter- 
minous with the plain of Mesopotamia (wUch at its highest 
point reaches an elevation of about 700 feet above the 
sea), the country is covered with low mountains, rising to 
3000 or 4000 feet in altitude, having among them narrow 
valleys in which the vegetation is scanty, with exceptional 
regions of greater fertility in the neighbourhood of the 
coasts, where the rainfall is greatest. In Northern Syria 
the mountains of Lebanon rise to* about 10,000 feet, and 
with a more copious water supply the country becomes 
more productive. The whole tract, excepting south-eastern 
Arabia, is nominally subject to Turkey or Egypt, but the 
people are to no small extent practically independent, living 
a nomadic, pastoral, and freebooting life under petty chiefs, 
in the more arid districts, but settled in towns in the more 
fertile tracts, where agriculture becomes more profitable, 
and external commerce is established. ’ 

TnrkifUn. 26. The area between the northern border of the Persian 
high lands and the Caspian and Aral Seas is a nearly 
desert low-lying plain, extending to the foot of the north- 


western extremity of the great Tibeto-Himalayan moun- 
tains, and prolonged eastw^ up the valleys of the Oxus 
and Jaxartes, and northwards across the country of the 
Kirghiz and Kassaks, to the south-western border of Siberia. 

It includes Bukhara, Khiva, and Turkistan proper, in 
which the Uzbeg Turks are dominant, and for the most 
part is inhabited by nomadic tribes, who are marauders, 
enjoying the repntation of being the worst among a race of 
profess^ robbers. Thetribes to thenorth, subjecttoBussia, 
are naturally more peaceable, and have l^en brought into 
somedegreeof disciplina In this tract the rainfall is nowhere 
sufl^cient for the purposes of agriculture, which is only pos- 
sible by help of irrigation ; and the fixed population (which 
contains a non-Turkish element) is comparatively small, and 
restricted to the towns and the districts near the rivers. 

27. The most northern extremity of the elevated Tibeto- Pdmir. 
Himalayan mountain plateau is situated about on the 73d 
meridian east, and Sfi"" N. lat. This region is known as 
Pdmir; it has all the characteristics of the highest regions 

of Tibet, and so far fitly receives the Eussian designation 
of steppe ; but it seems to have no special peculiarities, 
and the reason of its having been so long regarded as a 
geographical enigma is not obvious. From it the Oxus, or 
Amu, flows off to the west, and the Jaxartes, or Sir, to the 
north, through the Turki state of Kokand, while to the 
east the waters run down past Kashgar to the central desert 
of the Gobi, uniting with the streams from the northern 
slope of the Tibetan plateau that traverse the principalities 
of Ydrhend and Khotm, which are also Turki. Here the 
Tibetan mountains unite with the line of elevation which 
stretches across the continent from the Pacific, and which 
separates Siberia from the region commonly spoken of under 
the name of Central Asia. 

28. A range of mountains, called Stanovoi, rising toMaiichi 
heights of 4000 or 5000 feet, follows the southern coast of 

the eastern extremity of Asia from Kamchatka to the borders 
of Manchuria, as far as the 135th meridian, in lat. hfY N. 
Thence, under the name of Yablonoi, it divides the waters 
of the river Lena, which flows through Siberia into the 
Arctic Sea, from those of the river Amur, which falls into 
the North Pacific ; the basin of this river, with its affluents, 
constitutes Manchv/ria, Approximately at right angles to 
the last named range, another, known as the IChingan, ex- 
tends between the 120th and 115th meridians, from the 
55th to the 42d parallel of N. lat., east of which the drain- 
age falls into the Amur and the Yellow^ Sea, while to the 
west is an almost rainless region, the inclination of which is 
towards the central area of the continent, which is Mmgolia, 

29. From the western end of the Yablonoi range, on the Mongol 
115th meridian, a mountainous belt extends along a some- 
what irregular line to the extremity of Pamir, known under 
various names in its different parts, and broken up into 
several branches, enclosing among them many isolated 
drainage areas, from which there is no outflow, and within 
which numerous lakes are formed. The most important 

of these ranges is the Thian-shan, or Celestial mountains, 
which form the northern bound^ of the Gobi desert; 
they lie along the 42d and 43d parallels of N. lat, between 
the 75th and 95th meridians, and some of the summits 
are said to exceed 20,000 feet in altitude ; along the 
foot of this range lie the principal cultivated districts of 
Central Asia, and here too are situated the few towns which 
have sprung up in this barren and thinly-peopled region. 

Next may 1 m named the Ala-tau, on the prolongation of 
the Thian-shan, flanking the Sir on the north, and rising 
to 14,000 or 15,000 feet. It forms the barrier between 
the Issik-kul and Balkash lakes, the elevation of which is 
about 5000 feet. Last is the Altai, near the 50th parallel, 
rising to 10,000 or 12,000 feet, which separates the waters 
of the great rivers of Western Siberia from those that eol- 
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lect into the lakes of North-west Mongolia, Zungari% and 
Kalka. A lint of elevation is continued west of the Altai 
to the Ural Mountains, not rising to considerable altitudes ; 
this divides the drainage of South-west Siberia from the 
great plains lying north-east of the Aral Sea. 

30. The centr^ area bounded on the north and north- 
west by the Yablonoi Mountains and their western exten- 
sion in the Thian-shan, on the south by the northern face i 
of the Tibetan plateau, and on the east by the Khingan | 
range before alluded to, forms the great desert of Central 
Asia, known as the Gobi. Its eastern part is nearly con- 
terminous with South Mongolia, its western forms East 
Turkistan. It appears likely that no part of this great 
central Asiatic desert is less than 2000 feet above the 
sea-leveL The elevation of the plain about Kashgar and 
Yarkend is from 4000 to 6000 feet. The more northern 
parts of Mongolia are between 4000 and 6000 feet, and no 
portion of the route across the desert between the Chinese 
frontier and Kidkhta is below 3000 feet. The precise 
positions of the mountain ridges that traverse this central 
area are not properly known ; their elevation is everywhere 
considerable, and many points are known to exceed 10,000 
or 12,000 feet. 

31. In Mongolia the population is essentially nomadic, 
their wealth consisting in herds of horned cattle, sheep, 
horses, and camels. The Turki tribes, occupying Western 
Mongolia, are among the least civilised of human beings, 
and it is chiefly to their extreme barbarity and cruelty that 
our ignorance of Central Asia is due. The climate is very 
severe, with great extremes of heat and cold. The drought 
is very great ; rain falls rarely, and in small quantities. 
The surface is for the most part a hard stony desert, areas 
of blown sand occurring but exceptionally. There are few 
towns or settled villages, except along the slopes of the 
higher mountains, on which the rain falls more abundantly, 
or the melting snow supplies streams for irrigation. It is 
only in such situations that cultivated lands are found, 
and beyond them trees are hardly to be seen. 

32. The portion of Asia which lies between the Arctic 
Ocean and the mountainous belt bounding Manchuria, 
Mongolia, and Turkistan on the north, is Siberia ; it is 
alnlbst equal in area to the whole of Europe. It is for the 
most part a low-lying diluvial plain, with a nearly level or 
slightly undulating surface, which extends eastwards from 
the Ural Mountains almost to Kamchatka. Beyond the 
125th meridian the plain is more broken by hills. The 
extremes of heat and cold are very great. The rainfall, 
though not heavy, is sufl^cient to maintain such vegetation 
as is compatible with the conditions of temperature, and 
the surface is often swampy or peaty. The mountain sides 
are commonly clothed with pine forests, and the plains 
with grasses or shrubs. The population is very scanty ; 
the cultivated tracts are comparatively small in extent, and 
restricted to the more settled districts. The towns are 
entirely Bussian. The indigenous races are nomadic Mon- 
gols, of a peaceful character, but in a very backward state 
of civilisation. The Ural Mountains do not exceed 2000 
or 3000 feet in average altitude, the highest summits not 
exceeding 6000 feet, and one of the passes being as low as 
1400 feet. In the southern half of the range are the chief 
mining districts of Eussia. The Ob, Yenisei, and Lena, 
which traverse Siberia, are among the largest rivers in the 
world. 

33. The southern group of the Malayan Islands, from 

Sumatra to Java and Timor, extends in the arc of a circle, 
between the 95th and 127th meridians, and from the 5th 
degree of N. to the 10th degree of S. lat. The central 
part of the group is a volcanic region, many of the volcanoes 
being still active, the summits frequently rising to 10,000 
feet or more. ' 
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84. SumatrOf the largest of the islands, is but thinly 6u 
peopled ; the greater part of thesurface is covered with dense 
forest, the cultivated area being comparatively small, con- 
fined to the low lands, and chiefly in the volcanic region 
near the centre of the island. Java is the most thickly Ja 
peopled, best cultivated, and most advanced island of the 
whole Eastern Archipelago. It has attained a high degree 
of wealth and prosperity under the Dutch Government. 
The people are peaceful and industrious, and chiefly 
occupied with agriculture. The highest of the volcanic 
peaks rises to 12,000 feet above the sea. The eastern 
islands of this group are less productive and less ad- 
vanced. 

35. Borneo^ the most western and the largest of the Bo 
northern group of islands which extends between the me- 
ridians of 1 1 0” and 1 50® E., as far as N ew Guinea or Kapua, 

is but little known. The population is small, rude, and 
uncivilised ; and the surface is rough and mountainous, and 
generally covered with forest except near the coast, to 
the alluvial lands on which settlers have been attracted 
from various surrounding countries. The highest moun- 
tains are supposed to rise to about 10,000 feet, but the 
ordinary elevations seem not to exceed 4000 or 5000 feet. 

36. Of Celebes less is known than of Borneo, which it Cel 
resembles in condition and natural characteristics. The 
highest known peaks rise to 8000 feet, some of them being 
volcanic. 

37. Papua is perhaps somewhat smaller than Borneo. It Pap 
extends almost to the same meridian as the eastern coast 

of Australia, from the north point of which it is separated 
by Torres Straits. Very little is known even of its coasts. 
The mountains in the interior are said to rise to 20,000 
feet, having the appearance of being permanently covered 
with snow ; the surface seems generally to be clothed with 
thick wood. The inhabitants are of the Negrito type, with 
curly or crisp and bushy hair ; those of the west coast have 
come more into communication with the traders of other 
islands, and are fairly civilised. Eastward, many of the 
tribes are barbarous savages, with whom it is almost im- 
possible for foreigners to hold intercourse. 

38. The Philippine islands lie between the 15th and 20th Pl*i^ 
degrees of N. lat., between Borneo and southern China. 

The highest land does not rise to a greater height than 
6000 feet; the climate is well suited for agriculture, 
and the islands generally are fertile and fairly cultivated, 
though not coming up to the standard of Java either in 
wealth or population. The Spanish Government is estab- 
lished over the greater part of the group, though a consider- 
able numerical proportion of the people is in some districts 
beyond their active control. 

39. Formosa, which is situated under the northern tropic, Fon 
near the coast of China, is traversed by a high range of 
mountains, reaching nearly 1 3,000 feet in elevation. On 
its western side, which is occupied by an immigrant Chinese 
population, are open and well -cultivated plains; on the 
east it is mountainous, and occupied by independent in- 
digenous tribes in a less advanced state. 

40. The islands of Japan lie between the 30th and Jap 
45th parallels. The whole group is traversed by a line 

of volcanic mountains, some of which are in activity, the 
highest point being about 13,000 feet above the sea. The 
country is well watered, fertile, and well cultivated. The 
|>eople are industrious and intelligent, and show much 
capacity for mechanical and ornamental art. They have 
recently attracted special attention from the sudden efforts 
made by their Government to accept and introduce Western 
civilisation. 

41. Materials are wanting for anything like a connected Qec 
sketch of the geological structure of the continent of 
Asia, and little more can be done than to indicate a few 
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facts which tend to throw light on the probable ejx)chs at 
which the land has assumed its present configuration. 

Tertiiry 42. There is evidence of the very recent formation, spefi^- 

a^positi, ing geologically, of the great plains of Northern India^ 
of Mesopotamia, and of portions of Central Asia and 
Siberia. The existence of deposits containing large mam- 
malian remains of the older Pliocene or Miocene divisions 
of the Tertiary period, has been ascertained at many places 
on the low lands of British India, in Burmah on the 
east, along the foot of the Himalaya, and near the Gulf of 
Cutch on the west, which indicates that very great changes 
of level and of conditions of surface have ttien place in 
those localities since the later Tertiary epoch. The far 
wider spread of the older tertiaries proves that far greater 
alterations have occurred since the Eocene period. Num- 
mulitic limestones are found from Burmah to Eastern Ben- 
gal ; they are continuous along the flank of the table-land 
of Baluchistan, through Sindh to the Himalaya ; they are 
frequent throughout Persia, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, and 
along the Caspian ; they are found at great elevations in 
the Himalaya — in one locality at more than 16,000 feet 
above the sea ; all this indicates that over a vast region, 
which is now dry land, often rising to very great altitudes, 
there existed a sea area at a period which, geologically 
speaking, appertains to the more recent epochs of the earth^s 
liistory. Hence the present configuration of the land must 
l»e due to movements of a subsequent date ; and it is thus 
shown that the vast elevation of the great Tibetan table- 
land is due to changes which are among the latest to which 
the earth’s surface has been subjected. No doubt the 
Caspian and Aral seas formed part of the ancient ocean 
which once occupied a great part of what is now Western 
Asia. 

Himalayu. 43 . The occurrence of a regular succession of the older 
fossiliferous deposits, from Upper Silurian upwards to the 
Triassic and Jurassic, and even to the Cretaceous formations, 
along the line lying to the north of the highest Himalayan 
ranges, gives ground for the supposition that an ancient 
sea-coast may have existed along this line ; and that from 
a still earlier period there was dry land to the south, where 
the Himalaya now stands. Thus these mountains may 
have continued, as a chain of some importance, to occupy 
their present position from a period anterior to the Silurian 
epoch, while their existing very great elevation is probably 
due to the disturbances which have taken place since the 
middle of the Tertiary period. 

Indian 44 , There is no sufficient evidence of the former extent 

peninsula, distribution of the land south of the Himalaya. But 

from the absence of marine fossiliferous deposits of the older 
tjpochs, it has been inferred that the greater part, at least, 
of the peninsula of India may have been an area of dry 
land from a very remote time up to the middle of the Ter- 
tiary period, during which the great basaltic formations of 
Central India are supposed to have been throwm up ; a 
partial submergence then seems to have occurred, followed 
by a re-elevation, which gave the continent its present form. 
The fossil remains that have been found indicate the 
presence, in the Triassic or Permian age, of a great con- 
tinental area, extending from Europe, and forming a con- 
nection across the Indian Ocean between South Africa and 
the peninsula of India. Grounds also exist for supposing 
that the Indian peninsula was formerly united by dry 
land with Australia, and that, when these conditions pre- 
vailed, the peninsula was separated by sea from the rest of 
Asia. Other evidence of this is to be found in the distribu- 
tion of the races of men, and of plants and animals. 

Siberia. 45. The occurrence of a large area of Silurian and other 
Palaeozoic rocks in Northern Siberia, extending to the 
Altai mountains, with an apparent absence of the Mesozoic, 
has been explained as probably due to the existence of a 


marine area during the Palaeozoic epoch, at the close of 
which it was replaced by an area of land ; /his was again 
submerged in the latest Tertiary period, during which a 
great part of the country was covered with the ^uvial de- 
posits, in which are found the remains of large mammalia. 

46. The presence of coal in many parts of China and China. 
Mongolia is a further indication of great former changes Central 
of condition of the surface in that part of the continent, 

47. Evidence exists of a former far greater extension of Himala 
glaciers on the Himalaya, possibly at the period during 
which the great glacial phenomena of Europe occurred ; 

but too little is known to enable us to affirm that this in- 
dicates any general period of cold that affected the northern 
hemisphere as far south as the Himalaya, though the facts 
are sufficiently striking to suggest such a conclusion. 
Another explanation of the decrease of Himalayan glaciers 
is that it was a consequence of the diminution of the fall 
of snow, consequent on the gradual change of climate which 
must have followed a gradual transformation of an ocean 
area into one of dry land. This last-named circumstance 
would also account for the great changes in the quantity 
of rain-fall, and in the flow of the rivers, of which there 
are many indications in Western India, in Persia, and the 
I regions east of the Caspian. 

48. A remarkable feature of Asia is the line of volcanic Volcan 
activity which extends along its eastern coast through 
Kamchatka, the Kurile and Japanese islands, Formosa, and 

the Philippines, to the Malay archipelago. Thence the 
line is prolonged to the west, through Java and Sumatra 
to the Bay of Bengal, where it ends about in lat. 20'' N. 
on the coast of Aracan. To the east and south there also 
seems to be a connection with the volcanic regions of New 
Zealand and the islands of the Pacifle, and possibly with 
that of the antarctic land. There is no authentic evidence 
of active volcanoes in the interior of the continent. 

49. Although these facts give an extremely incomplete DopeiK 
view of the geological structure of Asia, they will afford oi 
some slight idea of the great changes that have taken place 
throughout all parts of the continent, and serve to convey fofmg , 
a warning of the necessity for taking such changes into past cc 
account, when attempts are made to understand the manner ditions 
in which animals and plants are distributed on the earth’s 
surface, and how their development may have taken place. 

The phenomena of living creatures as now observed are 
the results of various causes which have been in operation 
through a long period of time. Those causes which still 
continue to be in action may, in some respects, call for 
special attention, as determining the precise conditions 
under which organisations now have to exist, and as being 
those which now tend to destroy what has been, and to 
substitute something different in its place. But what re- 
mains necessarily depends on what preceded it, and the 
knowledge of the conditions and forms of life in the past 
is an essential element of the proper understanding of life 
as it now is. 

60. Climate is among the most important of the condi-CiiMi' 
tions affecting all forms of life. Under this general term 
is designated the complicated series of phenomena which 
arise in the air surrounding any locality, and in the watery 
vapour diffused through that air. These phenomena, which 
include the variations of temperature and of moisture, the 
winds, the rain, and the electrical condition of the air, 
depend essentially on the action of solar heat on the atmo- 
sphere and the materials of the terrestrial globe. The main 
conditioiii which determine the climate of any place, are 
positiomm the earth in respect to latitude, elevation above 
the sea level, and character of the surface in relation to its 
power of ab^rbing or radiating heat. Owing to the ex? 
treme mobility of the air, its temperature and the quantity 
of moisture it contains are further influenced in a very 
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important degree by the proximity of large areas of land 
and TOter ai^ mountain ranges, and by the position of 
such areas or ranges in relation to the direction of the 
earth’s motion on its axis. On no portion of the globe are 
the diversities of climate due to these causes more remark- 
able, or brought into more striking contrast, than in Asia. 

51. Among the places on the globe where the tempera- 
ture falls lowest are some in Northern Asia, and among 
those where it rises highest are some in Southern Asia. 
The mean temperature of the north coast of Eastern Si- 
beria is but a few degrees above the zero of Fahrenheit ; 
the lowest mean temperature anywhere observed is about 
4“ Fahr., at Melville Island, north of the American con- 
tinent. The isothermals of mean annual temperature lie 
over Northern Asia on curves tolerably regular in their out- 
line, having their western branches in a somewhat higher 
latitude than their eastern; a reduction of V of latitude 
corresponds approximately — and irrespective of modifica- 
tions due to elevation — to a rise of Fahr,, as far say as 
lat. 30" N., where the mean temperature is about 75" Fahr. 
P'urther south the increase is slower, and the highest mean 
temperature anywliere attained in Southern Asia is not 
much above 82" Fahr. 

62. The variations of temperature are very great in 
Siberia, amounting near the coast to more than 100" Fahr., 
between the moan of the hottest and coldest months, 
and to still more between the extreme temperatures of 
those months. In Southern Asia, and particularly near 
the sea, the variation between the hottest and coldest 
monthly means is very much less, and under the equator 
it is reduced to about 5". In Siberia the difference be- 
tween the means of the hottest and coldest months is 
hardly anywhere less than 60" Fahr, On the Sea of Aral 
it is 80" Fahr. ; and at Astrakhan, on the Caspian, more 
than 50". At Tiflis it is 45", In Northern China, at 
J^eking, it is 55", reduced to 30" at Canton, and to 20" at 
Manilla. In Northern India the greatest difference docs 
not exceed 40" ; and it falls off to about 15" at Calcutta, 
and to about 10" or 12" at Bombay and Madras. The 
temperatures at the head of the Persian Gulf approximate 
to those of Northern India, and those of Aden to Madras. 
At Singapore the range is less than 5" ; and at Batavia in 
Java, and Galle in Ceylon, it is about the same. The 
extreme temperatures in Siberia may be considered to lie 
between 80" and 90" Fahr, for maxima, and between - 40" 
and -70" Fahr. for minima. The extreme of heat near 
the Caspian and Aral seas rises to nearly 100" Fahr., while 
that of cold falls to -20" Fahr., or lower. Compared 
with these figures, we find in Southern Asia 110° or 112" 
Fahr. as a maximum hardly ever exceeded. The absolute 
minimum in Northern India, in lat. 30", hardly goes 
below 32" ; at Calcutta it is about 40", though the ther- 
mometer seldom falls to 50". At Madras it rarely falls as 
low as 65", or at Bombay below 60". At Singapore and 
Batavia the thermometer very rarely falls below 70", or 
rises above 90". At Aden the minimum is a few degrees 
below 70", the maximum not much exceeding 90". 

53. These figures sufficiently indicate the main char- 
acteristics of the air temperatures of Asia. Throughout 
its northern portion the winter is long and of extreme 
severity ; and even down to the circle of 35" N. lat,, the 
minimum temperature is almost as low as zero of Fahren- 
heit. The summers are hot, though short in the northern 
latitudes, the maximum of summer heat being compara- 
tively little less than that observed in the tropical countries 
further south. The moderating effect of the proximity of 
the ocean is felt in an important degree along the southern 
and eastern parts of Asia, where the land is broken up 
into islands or peninsulas. The great elevation above the 
sea level of the central part of Asia, and of the table-lands 
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of Afghanistan and Persia, tends to exaggerate the winter 
cold ; while the sterility of the surface, due to the small 
rain-fall over the same region, operates powerfully in the 
opposite direction in increasing ^e summer heat. In the 
summer a great accumulation of solar heat takes place on 
the dry surface soil, from which it cannot be released up- 
wards by evaporation, as might be the case were the soil 
moist or covered with vegetation, nor can it be readily 
conveyed away downwards as happens on the ocean. In 
the winter similar consequences ensue, in a negative direc- 
tion, from the prolonged loss of heat by radiation in the 
long and clear nights — an effect which is intensified where- 
ever the surface is covered with snow, or the air little 
charged with vapour. In illustration of the very slow 
diffusion of heat in the solid crust of the earth, and as 
affording a further indication of the climate of Northern 
Asia, reference may here be made to the frozen soil of 
Siberia, in the vicinity of Y akutsk. In this region the earth 
is frozen permanently to a depth of more than 380 feet, at 
which the temperature is still 5" or 6" Fahr. below the 
freezing point of water, the summer heat merely thawing 
the surface to a depth of about 3 feet. At a depth of 50 
feet the temperature is about 15" Fahr. below the freezing 
point. Under such conditions of the soil, the land, never- 
theless, produces crops of wheat and other grain from 
fifteen to forty fold. 

54. The very high summer temperatures of the area north E 
of the tropic of Cancer are sufficiently accounted for, when ^ 
compared to those observed south of the tropic, by the ^ 
increased length of the day in the higher latitude, which 
more than compensates for the loss of heat duo to the 
smaller midday altitude of the sun. The difference be- 
tween the heating power of the sun’s rays at noon on 
the 21st June, in latitude 20° and in latitude 45", is only 
about 2 per cent. ; wdiile the accumulated heat received 
during the day, which is lengthened to 15i hours in the 
higher latitude, is greater by about 1 1 per cent, than in 
the lower latitude, where the day consists only of 13J 
hours. 

55. Although the foregoing account of the temperatures A: 
of Asia supplies the main outline of the observed j)heno- 
mena, a very important modifying cause, of wliich more 
will be said hereafter, comes into oj)eration over the whole 
of the tropical region, namely, the periodical summer rains. 
These tend very greatly to arrest the increase of the 
summer heat over the area where they prevail, and other- 
wise give it altogether peculiar characteristics. 

56. The great summer heat, by expanding the air up- F 
wards, disturbs the level of the planes of equal pressure, and ^ 
causes an outflow of the upper strata from the heated area. ° 
The winter cold produces an effect of just an opposite 
nature, and causes an accumulation of air over the cold 
area. The diminution of barometric pressure which takes 
place all over Asia during the summer months, and the 
increase in the winter, are hence, no doubt, the results of 
the alternate heating and cooling of the air over the 
continent. 

57. The necessary and immediate results of such periodi- 1 
cal changes of pressure are winds, which, speaking gener- ^ 
ally, blow from the area of greatest to that of least pressure, 
— subject, however, to certain modifications of direction, 
arising from the absolute motion of the whole body of the 
air due to the revolution of the earth on its axis from west 
to east. At the equator, where the velocity of revolution 
is about 1037 miles per hour, what is called calm air is in 
absolute motion from west to east with that velocity. If 
such air were impelled by any disturbance of pressure, 
from the equator northward, it would advance ^dually to 
places having a less and less velocity of rotation, so that 
at lat. 15" N. the earth would be only moving with a 
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Blfootof velocity of about 1002 miles hour, while the air 
*•“ arriving from the equator (supposing it not to have been 
volution, gff^ted by friction) would be moving from west to east 35 
miles per hour faster than the surface, and would there- 
fore be felt as a wind having that velocity from the west. 
In fact, however, the motion from the south would be 
combined with that from the west, and the air would blow 
as a south-west wind ; while the friction against the earth’s 
surface would gradually check the excess of velocity toward 
the east, and no such great westerly velocity as that named 
would be developed. In a corresponding manner, air 
impelled from places situated on a higher latitude towards 
those on a lower, will be felt as wind having an easterly 
component. The south-westerly winds, which prevail 
north of the equator during the hot half of the year, to 
Monsoons, which navigators have given the name of the S. W. monsoon 
(the latter word being a corruption of the Indian name for 
seas(m)y arise, in the manner just explained, from the great 
diminution of atmospheric pressure over Asia, which 
begins to be strongly marked with the great rise of tem- 
jierature in April and May, and the simultaneous relative 
higher pressure over the equator and the regions south of 
it. This diminution of pressure, which continues as the 
heat increases till it reaches its maximum in July soon 
after the solstice, is followed by the corresponding develop- 
ment of the S. W. monsoon ; and as the barometric pressure 
is gradually restored, and becomes equalised within the 
tropica soon after the equinox in October, with the general 
fall of temperature north of the equator, the south-west 
winds fall off, and are succeeded by a N.E. monsoon, which 
is developed during the winter months by the relative 
greater atmospheric pressure which then occurs over Asia, 
as compared to the equatorial region. 

Direction, 58. Although the succession of the periodical winds 
DOW modi* follows the progress of the seasons as just described, the 
changes in the wind’s direction everywhere take place under 
the operation of special local influences which often dis- 
guise the more general law, and make it difficult to trace. 
Thus the S.W. monsoon begins in the Arabian Sea with 
west and north-westerly winds, which draw round as the 
year advances to southwest, and fall back again in the 
autumn by north-west to north. In the Bay of Bengal 
the strength of the S.W. monsoon is rather from the 
south and south-east, being succeeded by north-east winds 
after October, which give place to northerly and north- 
westerly winds as the year advances. Among the islands 
of the Malay Archipelago the force of the monsoons is 
much interrupted, and the position of this region on the 
equator otherwise modifies the directions of the prevailing 
winds. The southerly summer winds of the Asiatic seas 
between the equator and the tropic do not extend to the 
coasts of Java, and the south-easterly trade winds are there 
developed in the usual manner. The China Sea is fully 
exposed to both monsoons, the normal directions of which 
nearly coincide with the centre of the channel between the 
continent of Asia and the eastern islands. 

Do not 59. The south-west monsoon does not generally extend, 
in its character of a south-west wind, over the land. The 
* ' current of air flowing in from over the sea is gradually 

diverted towards the area of least pressure, and at the 
same time is dissipated and loses much of its original 
force. The winds which pass northward over India blow 
as south-easterly and easterly winds over the north- 
eastern part of the Gangetic plain, and as south winds up 
the Indus. They seem almost entirely to have exhausted 
their northward velocity by the time they have reached the 
northern extremity of the great Indian plain ; they are 
not felt on the table-lands of Afghanistan, and hardly 
penetrate into the ranges of the Himalaya, by which 
mountains, and those which branch off from them into the 


Malay peninsula, they are prevented from continuing their 
progress in the direction originally imparted |to them. 

60. Among the more remarkable phenomena of the hotr Oyolonea 
ter seas of .^ia must be noticed the revolving storms or 
cyclones, which are of frequent occurrence in the hot months 

in the Indian Ocean and China Sea, in which last they are 
known under the name of typhoon. The cyclones of the 
Bay of Bengal appear to originate over the Andaman and Bay of 
Nicobar islands, and are commonly propagated in a north- BengaU 
westward direction, striking the east coast of the Indian 
peninsula at various points, and then often advancing with an 
easterly tendency over the land, and passing with extreme 
violence across the delta of the Ganges. They occur in all 
the hot months, from June to October, and more rarely in 
November, and appear to be originated by adverse currents 
from the north meeting those of the S.W. monsoon. The 
cyclones of the China Sea also occur in the hot months China, 
of the year, but they advance from N.E. to S.W., though 
occasionally from E. to W.; they originate near the island 
of Formosa, and extend to about the 10th degree of N. lat. 

They are thus developed in nearly the same latitudes and 
in the same months as those of the Indian Sea, though 
their progress is in a different direction. In both cases, 
however, the storms appear to advance towards the area of 
greatest heat In these storms the wind invariably circu- 
lates from N. by W. through S. to E. 

61. In the cyclones observed in the Southern Indian Southern 
Ocean off the coast of Madagascar the wind circulates 

in the opposite direction. These storms advance from^®®*^^* 
N.E. to S.W., with a tendency to turn off to the S.E. as 
they die out. They occur between the months of Decem- 
ber and April, and between the 10th degree of S. lat. and 
the southern tropic. 

62. In all these cases the cyclones occur during the hot Their 
months of the year, when strong winds are developed by causes, 
the proximity of large heated areas of land and relatively 

cool areas of sea, and when the air, being highly charged 
with vapour, is liable to great disturbances of temperature 
on any considerable condensation being set up. More- 
over, they most frequently happen at the times when the 
direction of the dominant winds is changing, and when 
important variations of atmospheric pressure are certainly 
taking place. Actual barometric observations have not 
yet been obtained in sufficient number or continuity to 
establish the precise conditions under which these storms 
arise, but there is no reason to doubt the correctness of the 
general views held regarding them, or that with the pro- 
gress of knowledge much may be done to enable mariners 
to avoid their worst consequences. 

63. The heated body of air carried from the Indian BaiuB of 
Ocean over Southern Asia by the S.W. monsoon comes up S.W. mo: 
highly charged with watery vapour, and hence in a condi- 

tion to release a large body of water as rain upon the land, 
whenever it is brought into circumstances which reduce 
its temperature in a notable degree. Such a reduction of Their 
temperature is brought about along the greater part of the 
coasts of India and of the Burmo-Siamese peninsula by the 
interruption of the progress of the wind current by con- 
tinuous ranges of mountains, which force the mass of air 
to rise over them, whereby the air being rarefied, its specific 
capacity for heat is increased and its temperature falls, 
with a corresponding condensation of the vapour originally 
held in suspension. 

64. This explanation of the principal efficient cause of 

the summer mins of South Asia is immediately based on chsractei 
an analysis of the complicated phenomena actually observed, 
and it serves to account for many apparent anomaliea 
The heaviest falls of rain occur along lines of mountain of 
some extent directly facing the vapour-bearing winds, as 
on the Western Ghats of India and the west coast of the 
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Malay ^ninsula. The same results are found along the 
mountains at a distance from the sea, the heaviest rainfall 
known to occur anywhere in the world (not less than 
600 inches in the year) being recorded on the Khasiya 
range about 100 miles north-east of Calcutta, which pre- 
sents an abrupt front to the progress of the moist winds 
flowing up from the Bay of Bengal. The cessation of the 
rains on the southern border of Baluchistan, west of 
Kurrachee, obviously arises from the projection of the 
south-east coast of Arabia, which limits the breadth of the 
S.W. monsoon air c^nt and the length of the coast line 
directly exposed to it. The very small and irregular rain- 
fall in Sindh and along the Indus is to be accounted for 
by the want of any obstacle in the path of the vapour- 
bearing winds, which, therefore, carry the uncondensed 
rain up to the Punjab, where it falls on the outer ranges 
of the western Himalaya and of Afghanistan. 

Land and 65. Somewhat similar results, though on a smaller scale, 

B6a breezes, attend the operation of the well-known land and sea breezes, 
which are universally prevalent in hot countries bordering 
on the sea. The relative greater heating of the land than 
of the sea during the day disturbs the planes of atmos- 
pheric equilibrium, and a dispersion of air in the higher 
regions from over the land leads to a diminution of pres- 
sure there and an increase over the sea. This causes the 
sea breeze, which is an inflow of moist air over the land 
from below; and where, as is frequently the case, this 
breeze is forced, as it advances, to rise considerably above 
the sea level, condensation takes place on the mountain 
slopes either in clouds or rain. The constant precipitation 
of rain on tropical coasts is mainly due to this action. 

Diurnal 66. An analogous, though less well understood, system 

mountain alternating winds is almost invariably set up over moun- 
* tains rising abruptly from plains, currents blowing from 
the higher ground to the lower during the night, and from 
the lower to the higher during the day. Such winds are 
often combined with the land and sea breezes, which they 
tend to exaggerate. The diurnal mountain winds are very 
strongly marked on the Himalaya, where they probably 
are th^e most active agents in determining the precipitation 
of rain along the chain — the monsoon currents, as was 
before stated, not penetrating among the mountains. The 
formation of dense banks of cloud in the afternoon, when 
the up wind is strongest, along the southern face of the 
snowy ranges of the Himalaya, is a regular daily pheno- 
menon during the hotter months of the year, and heavy 
rain, accompanied by electrical discharges, is the frequent 
result of such condensation. 

Rainfall. 67. Too little is known of the greater part of Asia to 
admit of any more being said with reference to this part 
of the subject, than to mention a few facts bearing on the 
rainfall. At Tiflis the yearly fall is 22 inches ; on the 
Caspian about 7 or 8 inches ; on the Sea of Aral 5 or 6 
inches. In South-western Siberia it is 12 or 14 inches, 
diminishing as we proceed eastward to 6 or 7 inches at 
Barnaul, and to 5 or 6 inches at Urga in Northern Mon- 
golia. At Nertschinsk in Eastern Siberia it is about 15 to 
20 inches. In China we find about 23 inches to be the 
fall at Peking ; while at Canton, which lies nearly on the 
northern tropic and the region of the S.W. monsoon is 
entered, the quantity is increased to 78 inches. At Batavia 
in Java the fall is about 78 inches ; at Singapore it is nearly 
100 inches. The quantity increases considerably on that 
part of the coast of the Malay peninsula which is not 
dieltered from the south-west by Sumatra. On the Tenas- 
gerim and Burmese coast falls of more than 200 inches are 
registered, and the quantity is here nowhere less than 75 
or 80 inches, which is about the average of the eastern part 
of the delta of the Ganges, Calcutta standing at about 64 
inches. On the hills that flank Bengal on the east the 
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fall is very great On the Khasiya hills, at an elevation 
of about 4500 feet, the average of 10 years is more than 
550 inches. As much as 150 inches bus been measured 
in one month, and 610 inches in one year. On the west 
coast of the Indian peninsula the fall at the sea level varies 
from about 75 to 100 inches, and at certain elevations on 
the mountains more than 250 inches is commonly regis- 
tered, with intermediate quantities at intervening lo^itiea 
On the east coast the fall is far less, nowhere rising to 50 
inches, and towards the southern apex of the peninsula 
being reduced to 25 or 30 inches. Ceylon shows from 60 to 
80 inches. As we recede from the coast the fall diminishes, 
till it is reduced to about 25 or 30 inches at the head of 
the Oangetic plain. The tract along the Indus to within 
60 or 80 miles of the Himalaya is almost rainless, 6 or 8 
inches being the fall in the southern portion of the Punjab. 
On the outer ranges of the Himalaya the yearly fall 
amounts to about 200 inches on the east in Sikim, and 
gradually diminishes on the west, where north of the Pun- 
jab it is about 70 or 80 inches. In the interior of the 
chain the rain is far loss, and the quantity of precipitation 
is BO small in Tibet that it can be hardly measured. It is 
to the greatly reduced fall of snow on the northern faces 
of the highest ranges of the Himalaya that is to be attri- 
buted the higher level of the snow-line, a phenomenon 
which was long a cause of discussion. 

68. In Afghanistan, Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria, winter Sea 
and spring appear to be the chief seasons of condensation, * 
In other parts of Asia the principal part of the rain falls 
between May and September, that is, in the hottest half of 
the year. In the islands under the equator the heaviest 
fall is between October and February. 

69. Such are the climatal conditions of the principal Bk 
regions of Asia, under which the plants and animals that 
inhabit them are at present distributed. In attempting 
to appreciate and to explain the very complicated facts of 
distribution it is essential to boar in mind that what we 
find at the present time is, as was before observed, the 
result of causes that have been in operation from periods Die 
long antecedent to that in which the earth has taken its 
existing form, and acquired its existing conditions of tem- 
perature, climate, and arrangement of land and sea areas. 
Our knowledge of the manner in which the successive 
changes which have affected the earth’s surface took place 
is, however, still so imperfect, that it is often not possible 
to state with certainty how the facts of distribution have 
occurred, and much is yet open to conjecture. But there 
is, notwithstanding, an overwhelming force of argument to 
establish the conclusion, that the diffusion of the forms of 
animal and vegetable life has gone on for a vast length of 
time by natural descent, and subject to the action of ten- 
dencies to variation; the general result being that the 
forms which first existed have been suppressed, and others 
introduced in their places. This modification of form in Cat 
time is seen to have been commonly accompanied by a^^‘ 
corresponding movement or diffusion in plcuie^ governed 
no doubt primarily by the variations of temperature and 
climate and conditions of surface which have accompanied 
the movements of the solid crust of the earth, or may 
have been due to cyclical change. The conformity of the 
facts of the geographical distribution of life with this con« 
ceptiou is no longer seriously questioned. The mutual 
relations among the several branches of animal and vege- 
table life, and the marked effects produced on all organised 
creatures by conditions of climate, are apparent. The 
abundance of certain forms of animals and plants in cer- 
tain areas, and their gradual diminution in number beyond 
such areas until they disappear altogether, is well known ; 

as also the ordinary similarity of the general assemblages 
of living creatures in countries not far distant from one 
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another, and having similar conditions of climate. In pro- 
portion as the distance between two areas increases, and 
their mutual accessibility diminishes, and their conditions 
of climate differ, the likeness of the forms of life within 
them becomes less, until the connection may be reduced 
to what is due to common descent from extremely remote 
ancestors. 

F^rma of 70. Turning to the continent of Asia, such broadly char- 
life in Asia, actorised similarities and differences will be seen to be well 
marked. The general assemblage of animals and plants 
found over Nortliern Asia resembles greatly that found in 
the parts of Europe which are adjacent, and which have a 
similar climate. Siberia, north of the 50th parallel, has 
a climate not much differing from the similarly situated 
y)ortion of Europe, though the winters are more severe and 
the summers hotter. The rainfall, though moderate, is still 
sufficient to mainUin the supply of water in the great rivers 
that traverse the country to the Arctic Sea, and to support 
an abundant vegetation. A similar affinity exists between 
the life of the southern parts of Europe and that in the 
zone of Asia extending from the Mediterranean across to 
the Himalaya and Northern China. This belt, which em 
^ braces Asia Minor, Northern Persia, Afghanistan, and the 
" southern slopes of the Himalaya, from its elevation has a 
temi)erate climate, and throughout it the rainfall is suffi- 
cient to maintain a vigorous vegetation, while the summers, 
though hot, and the winters, though severe, are not ex- 
treme. The plants and animals along it are found to have 
a marked similarity of character to those of South Europe, 
with which region the zone is virtually continuous. 

71. The extremely dry and hot tracts wffiich constitute 
an almost unbroken desert from Arabia, through South 
Persia and Baluchistan, to Sindh, are characterised by con- 
siderable uniformity in the types of life, which closely 
approach to those of the neighbouring hot and dry regions 
of Africa. The region of the heavy j)eriodical summer 
rains and high temperature, which comjirises India, the 
Indo-Chinese peninsula, and Southern China, as well as 
the western part of the Malay Archipelago, is also marked 
by much similarity in the plants and animals throughout 
its extent. The area between the southern border of Si- 
beria and the margin of the temperate alpine zone of the 
Himalaya and North China, comprising what are com- 
monly called Central Asia, Turkistan, Mongolia, and Western 
Manchuria, is an almost rainless region, having winters of 
extreme severity and summers of intense heat. Its ani- 
mals and plants have a special character suited to the pe- 
culiar climatal conditions, more clo.sely allied to those of 
the adjacent northern Siberian tract than of the other 
bordering regions. The south-eastern parts of the Malay 
islands have much in common with the Australian con- 
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tinent, to which they adjoin, though their affinities are 
[Jhiua. chiefly Indian. North China and Japan also have many 
forms of life in common. Much still remains to be done 
in the exploration of China and Eastern Asia ; but it is 
known that many of the special forms of this region ex- 
tend to the Himalaya, while others clearly indicate a con- 
nection with North America. 

72. The foregoing brief review of the principal territorial 
divisions according to which the forms of life are distri- 
buted in Asia, indicates how close is the dependence of this 
distribution on climatal conditions, and this will be made 
more apparent by a somewhat fuller account of the main 
features of the flora and fauna. 

^ANT. 73. The flora of the whole of Northern Asia is in essen- 
^ Northern lilurope, the differences 

being due rather to variations of species than of genera. 
The absence of the oak and of all heaths east of the Ural 
may be noticed. Pines, larch, birch, are the principal trees 
on the mountains ; willows, alders, and poplars on the lower 


ground. The northern limit of the pine in Siberia is about 
lat. 70\ 

74. Along the warm temperate zone, from the Mediter- Warm 
ranean to the Himalaya, extends a flora essentially Euro- 
pean in character. Many European specieB reach the central 
Himalaya, though few are known in its eastern parts. The 
genera common to the Himalaya and Europe are much 
more abundant, and extend throughout the chain, and to 

all elevations. There is also a corresponding diffusion of 
Japanese and Chinese forms along this zone, these being 
most numerous in the eastern Himalaya, and less frequent 
in the west. 

75. The truly tropical flora of the hotter and wetter Eastern 
regions of Eastern India is continuous with that of the India and 
Malayan peninsula and islands, and extends along the 

ranges of the Himalaya, gradually becoming less marked, 
and rising to lower elevations as we go westward, where 
the rainfall diminishes and the winter cold increases. 

76. The vegetation of the higher and therefore cooler Himalaya, 
and less rainy ranges of the Himalaya has greater uni- 
formity of character along the whole chain, and a closer 
general approach to European forms is maintained; an 
increased number of species is actually identical, among 

these being found, at the greatest elevations, many alpine 
plants believed to be identical with species of the north 
Arctic regions. On reaching the Tibetan plateau, with the Tibet, 
increased dryness the flora assumes many features of the 
Siberian ty})e. Many true Siberian species are found, and 
more Siberian genera. Some of the Siberian forms, thus 
brought into proximity with the Indian flora, extend to 
the rainy parts of the mountains, and even to the plains of 
upper India. Assemblages of marine plants form another 
remarkable feature of Tibet, these being frequently met 
I with growing at elevations of 14,000 to 15,000 feet above 
the sea, more especially in the vicinity of the many salt 
lakes of those regions. 

77. The vegetation of the hot and dry region of the Hot and 
south-west of the continent consists largely of plants which <loscrt 
are diffused over Africa, Baluchistan, and Sindh ; many of 
these extend into the hotter parts of India, and not a few 
common Egyptian plants are to be met with in the Indian 
Iieiiinsula. 

78. The whole number of species of plants indigenous in iiidian 
the region of south-eastern Asia, which includes India and flora, 
the Malayan peninsula and islands, from about the 65th 

to the 105th meridian, is estimated by Dr Hooker at from 
12,000 to 15,000. The principal orders, arranged accord- 
ing to their numerical importance, are as follows : — Legu^ 
minoBOB, HubiacecBy Orchidece^ CompositcB, GraminecByEupfK/r- 
hiacecBf Acanthacece, CyperaceoBy and LahiatCB, But within 
this region there is a very great variation between the 
vegetation of the more humid and the more arid regions, 
while the characteristics of the flora on the higher moun- 
tain ranges differ wholly from those of the plains. In short, 
we have a somewhat heterogeneous assemblage of tropical, 
temperate, and alpine plants, as has been already briefly 
indicated, of which, however, the tropical are so far domi- 
nant as to give their character to the flora viewed as a 
whole. The Indian flora contains a more general and com- 
plete illustration of almost all the chief natural families of 
all parts of the world than any other country. CompoBitas 
are comparatively rare ; so also Grwmkim and Cyperacm 
are in some places deficient, and LdbiKxUBy Ltgwmw^BXBy 
and ferns in others. EttphorUaceaSy and Scrophulcmo/BecBy 
and OrchideoB are universally present, the last in specially 
large proportions. 

79. The perennially humid regions of the Malayan penin- Malayan 
sula and western portion of the archipelago are everywhere pednsula. 
covered with dense forest, rendered difficult to traverse by 

the thorny cane, a palm of the genus Calamus, which has 
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its greatest development in this part of Asia. The chief 
trees belong the orders of Tertbimtha/cea^ Sapindaceoe^ 
Mdiaceos^ CludaceaSf Dipterocarpeas, Temstroemiaceasj Legvr 
minosoBf laurels, oaks, and figs, with DilleniaceoB, Sapotacem^ 
and nutmegs. Bamboos and palms, with Fandanus and 
Draccenaf are also abundant. A similar forest fiora ex- 
Eastem tends along the mountains of eastern India to the Hirnsr 

India. where it ascends to elevations varying from 6000 

to 7000 feet on the east to 3000 or 4000 feet on the 
west. 

Noith 80. The arboreous forms which least require the humid 
India. and equable heat of the more truly tropical and equatorial 
climates, and are best able to resist the high temperatures 
and excessive drought of the northern Indian hot months 
from April to June, are certain LegvminoscR, Bauhinia^ 
Acauddy Buteoy and Dalhergidy BombaXy S^toreay Navdeay 
Lagentromidy and Bignonidy a few bamboos and palms, 
with others which extend far beyond the tropic, and give a 
tropical aspect to the forest to the extreme northern border 
of the Indian plain. 

Herbace- 81. Of the herbaceous vegetation of the more rainy 
OU8 forms, regions may be noted the Orchidtody OrmtidcecBy Scitdrninecey 
with ferns and other Cryptogams, besides Grdminece and 
Cgperdcece. Among these some forms, as among the trees, 
extend much beyond the tropic and ascend into the tem- 
perate zones on the mountains, of which may be mentioned 
Begonidy OshecUdy various CyrtandrcLceoBy ScitdminecBy and 
a few epiphytical orchids. 

Special 82. Of the orders most largely developed in South India, 
features more sparingly elsewhere, may be nsimedAurdrUiacecey 

of flora. FipterocdrpeoBy BahaminecBy EhenaceoBy Jaamineody and Cyr- 
tdruIrdceoB ; but of these few contain as many as 100 peculiar 
Indian species. Nepenthes may be mentioned as a genus 
specially developed in the Malayan area, and extending 
from New Caledonia to Madagascar; it is found as far 
north as the Khosiya hills, and in Ceylon, but does not 
appear on the Himalaya or in the peninsula of India. The 
Bdlsdminece may be named as being rare in the eastern 
region and very abundant in the peninsula. A distinct 
connection between the flora of the peninsula and Ceylon, 
and that of eastern tropical Africa is observable not only 
in the great similarity of many of the more truly tropical 
forms, and the identity of families and genera found in 
both regions, but in a more remarkable manner in the like- 
ness of the mountain flora of this part^ of Africa to that 
of the peninsula, in which several species occur believed 
to be identical with Abyssinian forms. This connection 
is further established by the absence from both areas of 
oaks, conifers, and cycads, which, as regards the two first 
families, is a remarkable feature of the flora of the penin- 
sula and Ceylon, as the mountains rise to elevations in 
which both of them are abundant to the north and east. 
With these facta it has to be noticed that many of the 
principal forms of the eastern flora are absent or compara- 
tively rare in the peninsula and Ceylon. 

Phyeiog- 83. The general physiognomy of the Indian flora is mainly 
nomy of determined by the conditions of humidity of climate. The 

flora — impenetrable shady forests of the Malay peninsula and 

Eastern Bengal, of the west coast of the Indian peninsula, 
and of Ceylon, offer a strong contrast with the more loosely- 
timbered districts of the drier regions of Central India and 
the North-western Himalaya. There are no plains covered 
with forest as in tropical America, the low lands of India 
being either highly cultivated and adorned with planted 
wood, or, where cut off from rain, nearly complete desert. 
Himalaya. 84. The higher mountains rise abruptly from the plains ; 
on their slopes, clothed below almost exclusively with the 
more tropical forms, a vegetation of a warm temperate 
character, chiefly evergreen, soon begins to prevail, com- 
prising ifo^mo/iacae, Ternstramioeeas, sub-tropicai Miacece, 
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rhododendron, oak, Hex, Symplocos, LdurineaSy Finns longi- 
folidy with mountain forms of truly tropical orders, palms, 
Fdnddnusy Musd, Viiisy Femont^ and many others. On 
the east the vegetation of the Himalaya is most abundant Eai 
and varied. The forest extends, with great luxuriance, to 
an elevation of 12,000 feet, above which the sub-alpine 
region may be said to begin, in which rhododendron scrub 
often covers the ground up to 13,000 or 14,000 feet. Only 
one pine is found below 8000 feet, above which several other 
Coniferm occur. Plantains, tree-ferns, bamboos, several 
Cdldmiy and other palms, and Fandanns, are abundant at 
the lo^er levels. Between 4000 and 8000 feet epiph 3 rtal 
orchids are very frequent, and reach even to 10,000 feet. 
Vegetation ascends on the drier and less snowy mountain 
slopes of Tibet to above 18,000 feet. On the west, with Wei 
the drier climate, the forest is less luxuriant and dense, 
and the hill sides and the valleys better cultivated. The 
warm mountain slopes are covered with Finns longifolid, 
or with oaks and rhododendron, and the forest is not com- 
monly dense below 8000 feet, excepting in some of the 
more secluded valleys at a low elevation. From 8000 to 
I 12,000 feet, a thiijk forest of deciduous trees is almost 
I universal, above which a sub-alpine region is reached, and 
vegetation as on the east continues up to 18,000 feet or < 

more. The more tropical forms of the east, such as the 
tree-ferns, do not reach west of Nepaul The cedar or 
Deodar is hardly indigenous east of the sources of the 
Ganges, and at about the same point the forms of the 
west begin to be more abundant, increasing in number as 
we advance towards Afghanistan. 

85. The cultivated plants of the Indian region include Cult 
wheat, barley, rice, and maize ; various millets. Sorghum, 
Fenidllaridy Fanicum, and Blenmie; many pulses, peas, 
and beans ; mustard and rape ; ginger and turmeric ; pepper 
and capsicum; several Cucn/rbitacedi ; tobacco, Seadmum, 
poppy, Crotolaridy and Cdnndhis ; cotton, indigo, and sugar ; 
coffee and tea ; oranges, lemons of many sorts ; pomegranate, 
mango, figs, peaches, vines, and plantains. The more com- 
mon palms are Cocos, Fhoenixy and Borassmy supplying 
cocoa-nut and toddy. Indian agriculture combines the 
harvests of the tropical and temj)erate zones. North of the 
tropic the winter cold is sufficient to admit of the cultiva- 
tion of almost all the cereals and vegetables of Europe, 
wheat being sown in November and reaped early in April. 

In this same region the summer heat and rain provide a 
thoroughly tropical climate, in which rice and other tropical 
cereals are freely raised, being as a rule sown early in July, 
and reaped in September or October. In Southern India, 
and the other parts of Asia and of the islands having a 
similar climate, the difference of the winter and summer 
half years is not sufficient to admit of the proper cultiva- 
tion of wheat or barley. The other cereals may be seen 
occasionally, where artificial irrigation is practised, in all 
stages of progress at all seasons of the year, though the 
operations of agriculture are, as a general rule, limited to 
the rainy months, when alone is the requisite supply of 
water commonly forthcoming. 

86. The trees of India producing economically useful Timl 
timber are comparatively few, owing to the want of dura- 
bility of the wood, in the extremely hot and moist climate. 

The teak, Tectond grdudisy supplies the finest timber. It 

is found in greatest perfection in the forests of the west 
coasts of Burmah and the Indian peninsula, where the rain 
fall is heaviest, growing to a height of 100 or 150 feet, 
mixed with other trees and bamboos. The sAl, Shored 
rohustdy a very durable wood, is most abundant along the 
skirts of the Himalaya from Assam to the Punjab, and is 
found in Central India, to which the teak also extends. 

The sal grows to a large size, and is more gregarious than 
I the teak. Of other useful woods found in the plains may 
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be named the babool, Acacia; tooi^ Cedrela; and Bissoo, 
DaJU>erg%a* The only timber in ordinary use obtained from 
the Himalaya proper is the Deodar, Cedruiy not distinct 
from the cedar of Lebanon. Besides these are the sandal- 
wood, SarUalum, of Southern India, and many sorts of 
bamboo found in all parts of the country. The chinchona 
has recently been introduced with complete success \ and 
the mahogany of America reaches a large size, and gives 
promise of being grown for use as timber. 

Flora of 87. The flora of the rainless region of South-western Asia 
desert jg continuous with the desert flora of Northern and Eastern 
Africa^ and extends from the coast of Senegal to the 
meridian of 75" E., or from the great African desert to the 
border of the rainless tract along the Indus and the southern 
parts of the Punjab. It includes the peninsula of Arabi^ 
the shores of the Persian Gulf, South Persia, and Afghani- 
stan, and Baluchistan. On the west its limit is in the 
Cape de Verde Islands, and it is partially represented in 
Abyssinia. 

Special 88. The more common plants in the most characteristic 
features, part of this region in Southern Arabia are Capparidkm^ 
Euphorhiaceoe^ and a few Leguminosce^ a Reseda and Dip- 
terygium; palms, Polygouacecey ferns, and other crypto- 
gams, are rare. The number of families relative to the area 
is very small, and the number of genera and species equally 
restricted, in very many cases a single species being the 
only representative of an order. The aspect of the vege- 
tation is very peculiar, and is commonly determined by 
the predominance of some four or five species, the rest 
being either local or sparingly scattered over the area. * The . 
absence of the ordinary bright green colours of vegetation 
is another peculiarity of this flora, almost all the plants 
having glaucous or whitened stems. Foliage is reduced to 
a minimum, the moisture of the plant being stored up in 
massive or fleshy stems against the long-continued drought. 
Aridity has favoured the production of spines as a defence 
from external attack, sharp thorns are frequent, and asperi- 
ties of various sorts predominate. Many species produce 
gums and resins, their stems being encrusted with the 
exudations, and pungency and aromatic odour is an almost 
universal quality of the plants of desert regions. 

Hot region 89. The cultivated plants of Arabia are much the same as 
of Persian those of Northern India — wheat, barley, and the common 
plateau. Sorghum, with dates and lemons, cotton and indigo. To 
these must be added coffee, which is restricted to the slopes 
of the western hills. Among the more mountainous regions 
of the south-western part of Arabia, know as Arabia Felix, 
the summits of which rise to 6000 or 7000 feet, the rain- 
fall is sufficient to develop a more luxuriant vegetation, 
and the valleys have a flora like that of similarly situated 
parts of southern Persia, and the less elevated parts of 
Afghanistan and Baluchistan, partaking of the characters 
of that of the hotter Mediterranean region. In these coun- 
tries aromatic shrubs are abundant. Trees are rare, and 
almost restricted to Pistacia^ Celtis^ and Dodoncea^ with 
poplars, and the date palm. Prickly forms of Statice and 
Astragalus cover the dry hills. In the spring there is an 
abundant herbaceous vegetation, including many bulbous 
plants, with genera, if not species, identical with those 
of the Syrian region, some of which extend to the 
Himalaya. 

North Af- 90. The flora of the northern part of Afghanistan ap- 
j^mustan. proximates to that of the contiguous western Himalaya. 
Quercus Ilex^ the evergreen oak of Southern Europe, is 
found in forests as far east as the Sutlej, accompanied 
with other European forms. In the higher parts of 
Afghanistan and Persia Boraginem and thistles abound; 
gigantic UmbeUiferas^ such as Ferula^ Galhanvm^ Dorma^ 
Bubofif Peueedanunif Pramgosy and others, also characterise 
the same districtSi some of them extend into Tibet. 
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91. The flora of Asia Minor and Northern Persia differs Persia 
but little from that of the southern parts of .Europe. The 
mountains are clothed, where the fall of rain is abundant^ 
with forests ot QuercuSy FaguSy UlmuSy Acer, Carpinuty 

and Corylusy and various Coniferoi, Of these tihe only 
genus that is not found on the Himalaya is Faguc, Fruit 
trees of the plum tribe abound. The cultivated plants are 
those of Southern Europe. 

92. The vegetation of the Malayan Islands is for the most Malayan 
part that of the wetter and hotter region of India ; but the 
greater uniformity of the temperature and humidity leads 

to the predominance of certain tropical forms not so con- 
spicuous in India, while the proximity of the Australian 
continent has permitted the partial diffusion of Australian 
types which are not seen in India. The liquidambar 
and nutmeg may be noticed among the former ; the first 
is one of the most conspicuous trees in Java, on the 
mountains of the eastern part of which the casuarina, one 
of the characteristic forms of Australia, is also abundant. 
Rhododendrons occur in Borneo and Sumatra^ descending 
to the level of the sea. On the mountains of Java there 
appears to be no truly alpine flora ; Saxifraga is not found. 

In Borneo some of the temperate forms of Australia appear 
on the higher mountains. On the other islands similar 
characteristics are to be observed, Australian genera ex- 
tending to the Philippines, and even to Southern China. 

93. The analysis of the Hong Kong flora by Mr Bentham China, 
indicates that about three-fifths of the species are common 

to the Indian region, and nearly all the remainder are either 
Chinese or local forms. The number of species common to 
Southern China, Japan, and Northern Asia is small. The 
cultivated plants of China are, with a few exceptions, the 
same as those of India. South China, therefore, seems, 
botanically, hardly distinct from the great Indian region, 
into which many Chinese forms penetrate, as before no- 
ticed. The flora of North China, which is akin to that of 
Japan, shows manifest relation to that of the neighbouring 
American continent, from which many temperate forms 
extend, reaching to the Himalaya, almost as far as Kash- 
mir. Very little is known of the plants of the interior of 
Northern China, but it seems probable that a complete 
botanical connection is established between it and the tem- 
perate region of the Himalaya. 

94. The vegetation of the dry region of Central Asia is Central 
remarkable for the great relative number of ChenopodiaceWy 
Salicomia and other salt plants being common ; Polygo- 
•naceoe also are abundant ; leafless forms being of frequent 
occurrence, which gives the vegetation a very remarkable 
aspect. Peculiar forms of Legumiuosce also prevail, and 
these, with many of the other plants of the southern and 
drier regions of Siberia^ or of the colder regions of the 
desert tracts of Persia and Afghanistan, extend into Tibet, 
where the extreme drought and the hot (nearly vertical) 

sun combine to produce a summer climate not greatly 
differing from that of the plains of Central Asia. 

95. The zoological provinces of Asia correspond very Zoology 
closely with the botanical. The northern portion of Asia, 

as far south as the Himalaya, is not zoologically distinct 
from Europe, and these two areas, with the strip of Africa 
north of the Atlas, constitute the PaUearctic region of 
Dr Sclater, whose zoological primary divisions of the earth 
have met with the general approvd of naturalists. The 
south-eastern portion of Asia, with the adjacent islands of 
Sumatra, J ava, Borneo, and the Philippines, form his Indian 
region. The extreme south-west part of the continent 
constitutes a separate zoological district, comprising Arabia, 
Palestine, and Southern Persia, and reaching, like the hot 
desert botanical tract, to Baluchistan and Sindh ; it belongs 
I to what Dr Sclater calls the Ethiopian region, which ex- 
I tends over Africa, south of the Atlas. The Celebes, 
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^pua, and the other islands east of Java beyond Wallace's 
line (see par 6), fall within the Australian region. 

A few words may be said about the characteristic ani- 
mals of each of these diYisions. 

96. Nearly all the mammals of Europe also occur in 
Northern Asia, where, however, the Palsoarctic fauna is 
enriched by numerous additional species. The character- 
istic groups belong mostly to forms which are restricted 
to cold and temperate regions. Consequently the Quad- 
rumana, or monkeys, are nearly unrepresen^, a single 
species occurring in Japan, and one or two others in North- 
ern China and Tibet.. Insectivorous bats are numer- 
ous, but the frugivorous division of this order is only 
represented by a single species in Japan. Carnivora are 
also numerous, particularly the frequenters of cold climates, 
such as bears, weasels, wolves, and foxes. Of the Insecti- 
vora numerous forms of moles, shrews, and hedgehogs pre- 
vail. The Rodents are also well represented by various 
squirrels, mice, and hares. Characteristic forms of this 
order in Northern Asia are the marmots {Arcirniya) and 
the pikas, or tailless hares (Lagomys)* The great order of 
Ungulata is represented by various forms of sheep, as 
many as ten or twelve wild species of Ovis being met with 
in the mountain chains of Asia ; and more sparingly by 
several peculiar forms of antelope, such as the saiga {Saiga 
tata/nca)f and the Gazella gutturosay or yellow sheep. 
Coming to the deer, we also meet with characteristic forms 
in Northern Asia, especially those belonging to the typical 
genus Cenm. The musk deer {Moschus) is also quite 
restricted to Northern Asia, and is one of its most pecu- 
liar types. 

97. The ornithology of Northern Asia is even more 
closely allied to that of Europe than the mammal fauna. 
Nearly three-fourths of the well-known species of Europe 
extend throughout Siberia into the islands of the Japanese 
empire. Here again we have an absence of all tropical 
forms, and a great development of groups characteristic of 
cold and temperate regions. One of the most peculiar of 
these is the genus Phasianu$f of which splendid birds all 
the species are restricted in their wild state to Northern 
Asia. The still more magnificently clad gold pheasants 
{Thaumalea\ and the eared pheasants (Crossoptilcm), are 
also confined to certain districts in the mountains of 
North-eastern Asia, Amongst the Pa^aeres, such forms as 
the larks, stone-chats, finches, linnets, and grosbeaks, are 
well developed, and exhibit many species. 

98. The mammal fauna of the Indian region of Asia 

is much more highly developed than that of the Palm- 
arctic. The Quadrumana are represented by several 
peculiar genera, amongst which are SemTiopithecus, Hylo- 
hatea^ and Simia. Two peculiar forms of the Lemurine 
group are also met with. Both the insectivorous and 
frugivorous divisions of the bats are well represented. 
Amongst the Insectivora very peculiar forms are found, 
such as Gymnura and Tupaia, The Carnivora are likewise 
numerous ; and this region may be considered as the true 
home of the tiger, though this animal has wandered far 
north into the Palsearctic division of Ma. Other charac- 
teristic Carnivora are civets, various ichneumons, and the 
benturong {Avctictv^, Two species of bears are likewise 
restricted to the Indian region. In the order of Rodents 
squirrels are very numerous, and porcupines of two genera 
are met with. The Indian region is the home of the 
Indian elephant— one of the two sole remaining representa- 
tives of the order Proboscidea. Of the Ungulates, four 
species of rhinoceros and one of tapir are met with, besides 
several peculiar forms of the swine family. The Bovid®, or 
hollow-homed ruminants, are represented by several genera 
of antelopes, and by species of true Boa— such as R. 
sondaun^s, A /rontoZw, and R. Deer are likewise 
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numerous, and the peculiar group of Chevrotains {Tragtdua) 
is characteristic of the Indiw region. Finally, ^is region 
affords us representatives of the order Edentata, in the 
shape of several species of Mania, or scaly ant-eater. 

99. The assemblage of birds of the Indian region is oneBi 
of the richest and most varied in the world, being surpassed 
only by that of tropical America. Nearly every order, 
except that of the Struthiones, or ostriches, is well repre- 
sented, and there are many peculiar genera not found else- 
where, such as Buceroa, Harpactea, Lcphophorua, Euplo- 
camua^ Pavo, and Ceriomia. The Phasianid® (exclusive 
of true Phaaianua) are highly characteristic of this region, 
as are likewise certain genera of barbets UMegaUmm), 
parrots {PaioBomis), and crows {Dendrodtia, Urodaaa, and 
Ciaaa), The family Eurylopnnvdm is entirely confined to 
this part of Asia. 

100. The Ethiopian fauna plays but a subordinate partEtl 
in Asia, intruding only into the south-western corner, and reg 
occupying the desert districts of Arabia and Syria, although 
some of the characteristic species reach still further into 
Persia and Sindh, and even into Western India. The 
lion and the hunting-leopard, which may be considered as, 

in this epoch at least, Ethiopian types, extend thus far, 
besides various species of jerboa and other desert-loving 
forms. 

101. In the birds, the Ethiopian type is shown by theBir 
prevalence of larks and stone-chats, and by the complete 
absence of the many peculiar genera of the Indian region. 

102. The occurrence of mammals of the Marsupial order Am 
in the Molucca Islands and Celebes, while none have been 
found in the adjacent islands of Java and Borneo, lying on 
the west of Wallace's line, or in the Indian region, shows 
that the margin of the Australian region has here been 
reached. The same conclusion is indicated by the absence 
from the Moluccas and Celebes of various other Mammals, 
Quadrumana, Carnivora, Insectivora, and Ruminants, 
which abound in the western part of the Archipelago. Deer 

do not extend into New Guinea, in which island the genus 
Sua appears to have its eastern limit. A pc<*aliar form of 
baboon, Gynopithecua, and the singular ruminant, Anoa, 
found in Celebes, seem to have no relation to Asiatic 
animals, and rather to be allied to those in Africa. 

103. The birds of these islands present similar pecu-Bin 
liarities. Those of the Indian region abruptly disappear 
at, and many Australian forms reach but do not pass, the 
line above spoken of. Species of birds akin to those of 
Africa also occur in Celebes. 

104. Of the marine orders of Sirenia and Cetacea the Mai 
Dugong, Halic<yre, is exclusively found in the Indian 
Ocean ; and a dolphin, Plataniata, peculiar to the Ganges, 
ascends that river to a great distance from the sea. 

105. Of the sea fishes of Asia, among the Acantho-Sea 
pterygii, or spiny-rayed fishes, the Percidoa, or perches, are 
largely represented ; the genus Serranva, which has only 
one species in Europe, is very numerous in Asia, and the 
forms are very large. Other allied genera are abundant, 
and extend from the Indian seas to Eastern Africa. The 
Squamipennes, or scaly-finned fishes, are principally found 

in the seas of Southern Asia, and especially near coral 
reefs. The MvllidcB, or red mullets, are largely represented 
by genera differing from those of Europe. The Polynemi, 
which range from the Atlantic through the Indian Ocean 
to the Pacific, supply animals from which isinglass is pre- 
pared; one of ^em, the mango-fish, esteemed a great 
delicacy, inhabits the seas from the Bay of Bengal to Siam. 
The SdcenidoB extend from the Bay of Bengal to China, but 
are not known to the westward. Horse mackerel are nu- 
merous. The Sirr<maJtddaa, or pomfrets, resemble the dory, 
a Mediterranean form, and extend to China and the Pacific. 

1 The sword fishes, XiphUdca — the lancet fishes, AirnithwriBa 
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—and the scabbard fishes, Trkhuruke^ are distributed 
through the seas of South Asia. Mackerels of various 
genera abound, as 'well as gobies, blennies, and mullets. 

106. Among the Anacanthini, the cod family so well 
known in Europe shows but one or two s|)ecies in the seas 
of South Asia, though the soles and allied fishes are numer- 
ous along the coasts. Of the Physostomi, the siluroids are 
abundant in the estuaries and muddy waters ; the habits 
of some of these fishes are remarkable, such as that of the 
males carrying the ova in their mouths till the young are 
hatched. The small family of Scopelidm affords the gela- 
tinous Harpodon^ or bumalo. The gar-fish and flying- 
fishes are numerous, extending into the seas of Europe. 
The Clupeidas, or herrings, are most abundant ; and an- 
chovies, or sardines, are found in shoals, but at irregular 
and uncertain intervals. The marine eels, Murcmidm, are 
more numerous towards the Malay Archipelago than in the 
Indian seas. Forms of sea-horses {Hippocampia\ pipe- 
fishes {Syngnathus\ fife-fishes {Sdm)dermus\ and sun-fish, 
globe-fish, and other allied forms of Gymnodontes^ are not 
uncommon. 

107. Of the (!artilaginou8 fishes, Chondropterygii, the true 
sharks and hammer-headed sharks, are numerous. The 
dog-fish also is found, one species extending from the 
Indian seas to the Oajie of Good Hope. The saw-fishes, 
Pristidae^ the electrical rays, Torj>edin<je^ and ordinary rays 
and skates, are also found in considerable numbers. 

Freshwater 108. The fresh waters of Southern Asia are deficient 

fishes. in the typical forms of the Acanthopterygii, and are 
chiefly inhabited by carp, siluroids, simple or spined eels, 
and the walking and climbing fishes. The Siluridm 
attain their chief dovelo])merit in tropical regions. Only 
one Si/urus is found in Europe, and the same species 
extends to Southern Asia and Africa. The Salmotiidce 
are entirely absent from the waters of Southern Asia, 
though they exist in the rivers that flow into the Arctic 
Ocean and the neighbouring parts of the Northern Pacific, 
extending perhaps to Formosa; and trout, though un- 
known in Indian rivers, are found beyond the watershed 
of the Indus, in the streams flowing into the Caspian. 
The CyprinidoB^ or carp, are largely represented in Southern 
Asia, and there grow to a size unknown in Europe; a 
Parbun in the Tigris has been taken of the weight of 300 
lb. The chief development of this family, both as to size 
and number of forms, is in the mountain regions with a 
tem[>erate climate ; the smaller species are found in the 
hotter regions and in the low-lying rivers. Of the ClupeidoB^ 
or herrings, numerous forms occur in Asiatic waters, ascend- 
ing the rivers many hundred miles ; one of the best known 
of Indian fishes, the hilsa, is of this family. The stur- 
geons, which abound in the Black Sea and Caspian, and 
ascend the rivers that fall into them, are also found in 
Asiatic Russia, and an allied form extends to Southern 
China. The walking or climbing fishes, which are peculiar 
to South-eastern Asia and Africa, are organised so as to 
bo able to breathe when out of the water, and they are 
thus fitted to exist under conditions which would be fatal 
to other fishes, being suited to live in the regions of periodi- 
cal drought and rain in which they are found. 

Inseota. 109. The insects of all Southern Asia, including India 
south of the Himalaya, China, Siam, and the Malayan 
Islands, belong to one group ; not only the genera, but 
even the species, are often the same on the opposite sides of 
the Bay of Bengal. The connection with Africa is marked 
by the occurrence of many genera common to Africa and 
India, and confined to those two regions, and similarities 
of form are not uncommon there in coses in which the 
genera are not peculiar. Of Coleopterous insects known to 
inhabit East Siberia, nearly one-third are found in Western 
Europe. The European forms seem to extend to about 
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the SOth parallel of N. lat., south of which the Indo- 
Malayan types are met with, Japan being of the Europeo- 
Asiatic group. The northern forms extend generally along 
the south coast of the Mediterranean up to the border of 
the great desert, and from the Levant to the Caspian. 

1 10. Of the domesticated animals of Asia may first be Bomesti 
mentioned the elephant. It does not breed in captivity, an 
and is not found wild west of the Jumna river in Northern 
India. The horse is produced in the highest perfection in 
Arabia, and the hot and dry countries of Western Asia. 

Ponies are most esteemed from the wetter regions of the 

east, and the hilly tracts. Asses are abundant in most 
places, and two wild species occur. The homed cattle 
include the humped oxen and buffaloes of India, and the 
yak of Tibet. A hybrid between the yak and Indian cattle, 
called zo, is commonly reared in Tibet and the Himalaya. 

Sheep a^und in the more temperate regions, and goats 
are universally met with ; both of these animals are used 
as beasts of burden in the mountains of Tibet. The rein- 
deer of Northern Siberia call also for special notice ; they 
are used for the saddle as well as for draught 

111. Among the later results of scientific research, theSTHNo- 
demonstration of man's existence on the earth at a period i^oot. 
vastly anterior to any of which we have any knowledge 
through existing records, is one of the most important in 
giving a solid foundation to the study of ethnology. We 
have learned that man was the contemporary of many 
extinct animals, at a time when the main outlines of the 

land within the area of the present continent of Europe 
were wholly different from what they now are ; and that 
human societies have been advancing towards their pre- 
sent condition during a series of ages for the extent of 
which our ordinary conceptions of time afford no adequate 
measure. Such facts have given an altogether different 
direction to the current of opinion as to the manner in 
which the great groups of mankind have become distri- 
buted over the areas where they are now found. So, too, 
the knowledge of the want of stability of forms of human 
speech has had an important bearing on these same sub- 
jects ; for the evidence of the modifications which the chief 
spoken languages have undergone during the historic period 
shows that there is probably no country in which the tongue 
in use a thousand years ago would now be intelligible, 
and leads to the conclusion that even a radical diversity of 
language need not imply difference of race. In short, the 
science of ethnology being, like all others, built up on facts 
only to be obtain^ by actual observation, requires that 
these shall be interpreted by an intelligent and constantly 
repeated review of the whole series of available data as 
precise knowledge advances. 

112. Asia, including its outlying islands, has become Mon- 
the dwelling-place of all the great families into which the golian 
races of men have been divided. By far the largest area 

is occupied by the Mongdim group. These have yellow- 
brown skins, black eyes and hair, fiat noses, and oblique 
eyes. They are shoit in stature, with little hair on the 
body and face. In general terms they extend, with modi- 
fications of character probably due to admixture with other 
types and to varying conditions of life, over the whole of 
Northern Asia as far south as the plains bordering the 
Caspian Sea, including Tibet and China, and also over the 
Indo-Malayan peninsida and Archipelago, excepting Papua 
and some of the more eastern islands. 

113. Next in numerical importance to the Mongolians MeUz 
are the races wldcfk have been called by Professor Huxley chroic 
Afelanochroic and Xanthachroic, The former includes the 
dark-haired people of Southern Europe, and extends over^”’ 
North Africa, Asia Minor, Syria to South-western Asia, 

and Hurough Arabia and Persia to India. The latter race 
includes £e fair-haired people of Northern Europe, and 
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extends over nearly the same area as the Melanochroi, with 
which race it is^r^tly intermixed. The Xanthochroi have 
fair skins, blue eyes, and light hair ; the others have dark 
skins, eyes, and hair, and are of a slighter frame. Together 
they constitute what were once called the Caucasian races. 
The Melanochroi are not considered by Professor Hu^dey 
to be one of the primitive modifications of mankind, but 
rather to be the result of the admixture of the Xanthochroi 
with the Australioid type, next to be mentioned. 

114. The third group !s that of the Australioid type. 
Their hair is dark, generally soft, never woolly. The eyes 
and skin are dark, the beard often well developed, the nose 
broad and flat, the lips coarse, and jaws heavy. This race 
is believed to form the basis of the people of the Indian 
peninsula, and of some of the hill tribes of Central India, 
to whom the name Dravidian has been given, and by its 
admixture with the Melanochroic group to have given rise 
to the ordinary population of the Indian provinces. It 
is also probable that the Australioid family extends into 
South Arabia and Egypt 

115. The last group, the Negroid, is represented by the 
races to which has been given the name of Negrito^ from 
the small size of some of them. They are closely akin to 
the negroes of South Africa, and possess the characteristic 
dark skins, woolly, but scanty beard and body hair, broad 
fiat noses, and projecting lips of the African ; and are 
diffused over the Andaman Islands, a part of the Malay 
peninsula, the Philippines, Papua, and souie of the neigh- 
bouring islands. The Negritos appear to be derived from 
a mixture of the true Negro with the Australian type. 

116. The distribution of the Mongolian group in Asia 
offers no particular difficulty. There is comjdete present, 
and probably previous long-existing, geographical con- 
tinuity in the area over which they are found. There is 
also considerable similarity of climate and other conditions 
throughout the northern half of Asia which they occupy. 
The extension of modified forms of the Mongolian type 
over the whole American continent may be mentioned as a 
remarkable circumstance connected with this branch of the 
human race. 

117. The Mongolians of the northern half of Asia are 
almost entirely nomadic, hunters and shepherds or herds- 
men. The least advanced of those, but far the most 
peaceful, are those that occupy Siberia. Further south the 
best known tribes are the MAnchus, the Mongols proi)er, 
the Moguls, and the Turks, all known under the name of 
Tartars, and to the ancients as Scythians, occupying from 
east to west the zone of Asia comprised between the 40th 
and 50th circles of N. lat. The Turks are Mahometans ; 
their tribes extend up the Oxus to the borders of Afghani- 
stan and Persia, and to the Caspian, and under the name of 
Kirghis into Russia, and their language is H{K>ken over a 
large part of Western Asia. Their letters are those of 
I’ersia. The MAnchus and Mongols are chiefly Buddhist, 
with letters derived from the ancient Syriac. The Mdnehus 
are now said to be gradually falling under the influence of 
Chinese civilkation, and to bo losing their old nomadic 
habits, and even their peculiar language. The predatory 
habits of the Turkish, Mongolian, and Mdnehu popula- 
tion of Northern Asia, and their irruptions into other parts 
of the continent and into Euroi^e, have produced very 
remarkable results in the history of the world, to which 
further reference will be made hereafter. 

118. The Chinese branch of the Mon^lian family are 
a thoroughly settled people of agriculturists and traders. 
They are partially Buddhist, and have a peculiar mono- 
syllabic, uninflect^ language, with writing consisting of 
symbol^ which represent words, not letters. 

119. The countries lying between India and the Mon- 
golian area are occupied by populations chiefly of the Mon- 


golian and Chinese type, having languages fundamentally 
monosyllabic, but using letters derived from India, and 
adopting their religion, which is almost everywhere 
Buddhist, from the Indians. Of these may be named the 
Tibetans, the Burmese, and the Siamese. Cochin-China 
is more nearly Chinese in all respects. 

120. The Malays, who occupy the peninsula and mostMalayi 
of the islands of the Archipelago called after them, are 
Mongols apparently modified by their very different climate, 

and by the maritime life forced upon them by the physical 
conditions of the region they inhabit. As they are now 
known to us, they have undergone a process of partial 
civilisation, first at the hands of the Br^minical Indians, 
from whom they borrowed a religion, and to some extent 
literature and an alphal)et, and subsequently from inter- 
course with the Arabs, which has led to the adoption of 
Maliometanism by most of them. 

121. The name of Aryan has been given to the races Arytni 
speaking languages derived from, or akin to, the ancient Semite 
form of Sanskrit, who now occupy the tem})erate zone 
extending from the Mediterranean, across the highlands of 
Asia Minor, IVsia, and AfgliaTiisUn, to India. The races 
speaking the languages akin to the ancient Assyrian, which 

are now only represented by Arabic, have been called 
Semitic, and occupy the countries south-west of Persia, 
including Syria and Arabia, besides extending into North 
Africa. Though the languages of these races are very 
different they cannot bo regarded as physically distinct, 
and they are both without doubt branches of the Melano- 
chroi, modified by admixture with the neighbouring races, 
the Mongols, the Australioids, and the Xanthochroi. 

122. The Aryans of India are i>robably the most settled Langni 
and civilised of all Asiatic races. This ty]>c is found in its ““d ^ 
purest form in the north and north-west, wiiile the mixed 
races and the population referred to the Australioid type 
predominate in the peninsula and Southern India. Among 

the hill tril)es of Central India are some which ap|»oar to 
have a Mongolian origin, and to have come in from the 
north-east, such as the Koles and Bhils. The sjwken 
languages of Northern India are very various, differing 
one from another in the sort of degree that English differs 
from German, though all are tlmroughly Hanskritic in their 
vocables, but with an absence of Sanskrit grammar that 
has given rise to considerable discussion. The languages 
of the south are Dravidian, not Saiiskritic. The letters of 
both classes of languages, which also vary considerably, 
are all modifications of the ancient iVili, and probably 
derived from the Dravidians, not from the Aryans. They 
are written from left to right, exception being made of Urdii 
or Hindustani, the mixed language of the Mahometan con- 
querors of Northern India, the character used for writing 
which is the Persian. From the River Sutlej and the 
borders of the Sindhian desert, as far as Burmah and to 
Ceylon, the religion of the great bulk of the |>eople of 
India is Hindu or Brahminical, though the Mahometans 
are often numerous, and in some places even in a majority. 

West of the Sutlej the population of Asia may be said to 
be wholly Mahometan, with the exception of certain 
relatively small areas in Asia Minor and Syria, where 
Christians predominate. The language of the Punjab does 
not differ very materially from that of Upper India. West 
of the Indus the dialects approach more to Persian, which 
language meets Arabic and Turk! west of the Tigris, and 
along the Turkoman desert and the Caspian. Through the 
whole of this tract the letters are used which are common 
to Persian, Arabic, and Turkish, written from right to left. 

1 23. The presence of the Negroid type in isolated Asiatic Dlstribi 
areas, so far removed from the existing Negro region, tlon of 
appears to require for its explanation the former extension 

of dry land from Africa across the area now occupied by 
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the Indian Ocean, and the later disappearance of such land 
by changes of level of the earth’s surface. If, again, the 
relation of the Dravidian (non-Aryan ) poi)ulation of Southern 
and Central India to that of Australia be real,— and the re- 
lationship seems to be sufficiently established, — the presence 
in India of this race seems also to require the former occur- 
rence of great alterations in the distribution of sea and 
land across tlie equatorial region of the Indian Ocean, and 
probably an alternation or repetition of movements such as 
our bett(jr knowledge of other parts of the earth shows us 
to have been normal rather than abnormal. That changes 
on a very great scale have taken place in Southern Asia in 
the very latest geological periods is well established, and 
as was before observed (par. 44), these hypotheses are 
supported by direct goologif^al evidence, and corroborated 
by the facts of botanical and zoological distribution. 
History. 124. In looking back on the materials at our com- 
mand for ascertaining how the existing condition of the 
earth and its inhabitants has boon brought about, we are 
generally forced to the conclusion that they aro but frag- 
mentary and disappointing; this is more especially the 
ease in dealing with our own race. Of historical records 
there are hardly any that extend to seven centuries before 
the Christian era, exce])t those in the form of monuments 
and of fragmentary and obscure inscriptions. What is left 
of more remote antiquity is little more than the material 
wreck of human societies ; the living forces that carried 
them forward have necessarily escaped us, except os matter 
of conjecture. 

Prehistoric 125. Of prehistoric man little has yet been discovered in 
Asia ; but a sufFiciont number of stone and bronze imple- 
ments orweaiM)ns has been found in various i)arts of India 
to show that the first steps of the human race in civilisa- 
tion are everywhere almost identical, 

Aryans and 120. The feeble light throw'ii on the earliest history of 
Semites, the Aryan race exhibits it as a pastoral people occuj)ying 
the valleys and mountains along the Oxus. In its proximity 
to the south were the Semitic races, distributed from Syria 
to the Euphrates and Persia, and jierhaps f urther ea.st. These 
two races aro seen to have sjircad across Southern Europe, 
North Africa, and South-western Asia; the Aryans sup- 
])lying their language to the greater part of Europe and of 
the temperate zone of Asia, from the Mediterranean to 
India; the Semites giving theirs to Arabia, Syria, and 
North Africa. It is supposed that the population of the 
Their mi- area referred to w^as thus distributed by reason of migra- 
grationa. tions caused by pressure from Mongolian tribes on the north, 
such os is known to have arisen since the historical period, 
l^ossibly the movements may have been due to changes 
in the climate, and the gradual diminution of the rain-fall 
(of wdiich there is evidence) which might have rendered 
the area originally occupied by the Aryans unable to sup- 
port them. B»it it may bo regarded os certain that the 
Brahminical race, formerly d ominant in Upper India, 
entered that country from the north-west as invaders. The 
ascertained connection of the languages of India and of the 
intermediate tract witli the ancient Aryan or Vedic lan- 
guage, the fact that the founders of the Brahminical faith 
fixed themselves in or near the mountains of Northern 
India, the greater predominance of the Aryan tyjie in this 
region, the separation of a privileged higher from a servile 
lower class or caste, and the general evidence of the diffu- 
sion of Indian civilisation from west to east, with many 
other circumstances, tend to corroborate such a view. An 
intrusion of Aryans into the countries originally occu- 
pied by the Semites seems also to have taken place in 
Ltaguiges. Iran or Persia. As the Aryan language developed into 
the Sanskrit in India, so in Persia it gave birth to the 
Zendic or Pehlvi, the language of the sacred books of the 
Fire-worshippers ; and os the Aryans seem to have borrowed 


the Dravidian letters in the former country, so they adopted 
those of the Semites, or ancient Assyria, in the odier. 

The European branch of the Aryans, the Hellenic races, 
likewise appear to have had no letters of their own, and to 
have borrowed a Semitic alphabet from the Phoenicians. 

The Bactrian Aryans used an archaic quasi -Phoeliician 
alphabet in North India till 250 B.C., al^ut which time 
the Pali letters, on which the Devanagari alphabet was 
based, are known to have been current. 

127. The races that formerly occupied the plains ofEarlieai 
Mesopotamia and the neighbouring mountains — the Baby- 
lonians and Assyrians — are, next to the Egyptians, those 
whose monuments and inscriptions supply the earliest 
definite records of mankind, going back possibly nearly 
4000 years from the present time. These, and the corre- 
sponding remains of the Egyptians, which are of even 
greater antiquity, taking us bock perhaps 6000 years or 
more, indicate that powerful kings then ruled over these 
countries, with frequent changes in the boundaries of the 
separate states, under conditions not very greatly different 
from those that continued until the kingdoms disappeared 
lieforo the progress of Homan or Mahometan power. How 
long these races may have taken to arrive at the state of 
civilisation in which they were os they first become known 

to us it is im]) 08 sible to say; but there is nothing to 
suggest that their condition is to be accounted for other- 
wise than by jirolonged gradual transformations, such as 
they and all other races are known to have undergone 
in the time subsequent to that from which our historical 
records commence. 

128. The task of tracing from these remote epochs toOenen 
more recent times the mutual relations that have arisen view, 
between the people of the several parts of Asia and the 
surrounding countries, leads us to a review of the history 

of the continent, of which a very brief outline will be 
attempted. From this we shall see how the progressive 
races of Europe appear to have had their origin in Asia ; 
how in Asia and Egypt were taken the first steps in human 
civilisation and learning ; how in Asia arose all the forms 
of religion which have so greatly influenced the history of 
man, — the Vedantic, the Buddhist, the Hebrew, and, more 
especially, Christianity and Mahometanism ; how the move- 
ments of the population of Central Asia have affected the 
surrounding regions; and lastly, how the condition of 
almost the whole continent has, from the earliest ages to 
the present day, been one to invite foreign conquest, and 
to lead to the supremacy of foreign races over all its parts. 

129. The earliest event in Hindu chronology which has Hindu 
any pretence to being called historical is the war of the 
MAhAbhArat. The account of this is contained in a poem, 
written about 500 b.c., which is one of the Vedas. It 
seems to have been a contest between two branches of the 
house reigning in Northern India, and to have occurred 
about 1400 B.c. The accounts of antecedent periods are 
manifestly mythical, and merely indicate the probability 

of the gr^ual progress of the conquering Brahminical race 
from west to east. The Vedas are a collection of hymns 
and heroic poems, containing the religious doctrines of the 
Aryans at that remote period, and embodying the earliest 
system of philosophy which we possess. The inroad of 
Alexander the Great to the Sutlej (Hyphasis) in 350 B.C. 
affords a landmark in a very obscure post. The Greek 
colony left in Baotria survived nearly to the Christian era. 

In 550 B.C. was bom, in Northern India, Sakya, the founder 
of Buddhism. This was a development of the Vedic 
theology ; in the course of two or three centuries it became 
dominant in India, whence it was carried into Tibet and 
China, and at length became, and still remains, the religion 
of the greater part of Asia, though it eventually declined 
in India, and has now almo^ entirely disappeared from the 
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country of its origin. Asoka, one of the Hindu kings of 
whom memorials exist in inscriptions found in various 
parts of India, lived when Buddhism was triumphant, in 
250 B.C. The subsequent annals consist of little more 
than lists of kings of various d 3 masties settled in various 
partS of the country, until we reach the period of the 
Mahometan conquests. 

.Western 130. Of the western parts of Asia it will suffice to 
say that about 600 b.c, the kingdoms known under the 
names of Babylonia, Assyria, Media, and Persia, began to 
coalesce, and were at length united under Cyrus, the 
Persian, the “ Great King,” whose territories are said to 
have extended from the Mediterranean to the Indus. 

During this period the civilisation and learning of Egypt 
and Western Asia had penetrated into Greece, where was 
developed, from the branch of the Aryan race which occu- 
pied that country, the most extraordinarily intellectual 
community which has ever existed. The successful resist- 
Greece and ance of -Greece to the advance of the Persians probably 
Persia. prevented the spread of the western Asiatics over Europe, 
and left that continent open to the evolution of the far 
higher type of civilisation which is its characteristic. The 
destruction of the Persian monarchy by Alexander took 
place about 330 B.c. After the Indian expedition and 
death of the great Greek conqueror, his Asiatic kingdom 
fell to pieces, and numerous petty sovereignties were 
formed out of it. About fifty years before the Christian 
era, the Romans for the first time appeared on the arena 
of Asia, took possession of Syria, and soon after occupied 
a large part of Asia Minor, and at length established them- 
selves on the Tigris, During this interval the more 
eastern part of the old Persian kingdom, called by the 
Romans Parthia, had again acquired an independent exist- 
ence, and its monarch, once more assuming the title of the 
“Great King,” fruitlessly attempted to drive the Romans 
out of Asia. In the year 274 a.d. later successes of the 
Romans in the East were celebrated by the famous triumph 
of the Emperor Aurelian, in which, it is said, ambassadors 
appeared from all parts of Asia, even froni China. The 
Rome and conflicts between the Persians and Romans continued long 
Peraia. division of the Roman empire, 395 a.d., without 

any material change of the boundaries of the contending 
parties. The Romans or Byzantines never advanced beyond 
Armenia or the Tigris ; nor could the Persians permanently 
retain possessions to the west of those limits, though once 
(620) they had penetrated to the walls of (Constantinople. 
Ori^nof 131 . While these conflicts wore in progress, events of 
Christian- altogether different chaKUder had arisen, which have 
brought a small portion of Western Asia into prominent 
notice in the world’s history. Christianity had its origin 
in Syria, among the Jews, a tribe of Semitic race, whoso 
sacred writings and history are of extreme antiquity, and 
have been preserved and are well known by reason of the 
special interest created in them. The Christian faith 
spread rapidly over Asia Minor, and soon extended to all 
parts of the Roman empire, in which it was at length 
accepted as the state religion about 320 a.d. 

Its influ- 1 32. Among the efficient agencies of Western progress no 
•nc®- doubt can exist that Christianity w’as one of the most active. 
It necessarily happened that the religion which established 
itself on the ruins of the superstitions of the Old World 
should have an important influence on the new forms of 
society that arose ; and as the CTiristian faith g^ually 
became the dominant and at length the only religion of 
Europe, it shared greatly, both through its doctrines and 
its organisation, in bringing about the intellectual and 
social advance that has there taken place. 

Origin of 1 33. But Christianity, though it had its origin in Western 

M^omet- ^J|^ haa produced no such consequences there. The pro- 
gress whi^ it had made to the eastward during the first 


six centuries was very soon after cut short by the founding 
of a rival proselytising religion by Mahomet, 620 a.d., 
whose followers and successors effectually arrested the 
spread of the Christian faith in this direction. 

134. The Arabs, under the influence of the fanatical Its spi 
preachings of their prophet, now burtt forth upon the 
countries around them; in less than a century, 730 A.D., 
they had possessed themselves of Persia and Transoxiana, 
penetrated to the Indus, driven the Byzantine armies out 

of Asia Minor and Syria, overcome Egypt, advanced along 
Northern Africa to the Atlantic, had conquered Spain, and 
even entered France. Nor was this a mere temporary 
success. Though the Arabs were at once repelled from 
France, the Mahometans held their ground in Spain for 
more than seven centuries, and have not only been domi- 
nant to the present day in all other parts of their earliest 
conquests, but have since added largely to the area in 
which the religion of Mahomet has been adopted. 

1 35. It was to the immediate successors of Mahomet It* Inf! 
that our race is indebted for the impulse given to scionco, 
which was so long wholly neglected or deliberately con- 
demned by Christian authority in Europe. But although 

it is not possible to say that Mahometanism has l)eon with- 
out beneficial tendencies or results, yet the general history 
of Mussulman races has been marked by horrible barbari- 
ties and utter disregard of human life. The annals of 
Asiatic kingdoms present us, for the most part, with a 
sncc'ession of unscrupulous tyrants, among whom have 
appeared, at most, two or three sovereigns under whom 
anything like real progress towards civilisation was possible. 

And, admitting that rulers of all races and religions have 
in turn exhibited qualities which can only bo regarded 
with reprobation, and that it is not easy to discrin)iriato 
between what is due to the influence of race and what to 
that of religion, it is certain that tlie Mahometan Mongols 
to whom Asia was for centuries a j)rey far outstripped, in 
the violation of the i>rincipleson which civilisation is based, 
all other communities in any part of Europe or Asia. 

136. The Arab empire, under tlie khalifs of Baghdad, Bncceii 
culminated about 800 a.d., but hardly maintained itsofMa- 
integrity fifty years more. On its disruption a Turki^®®®** 
dynasty established itself in Ghazni, from which sprung 
Mahmud, who first invaded India in 1001, and extended 

his rule to the Oxus and Persia. His successors (not 
descendants) established the Mahometan kingdom of 
Delhi in 1200, which gradually extended over all Northern 
India in the next two centuries. After Mahmfld’s death 
another Turki house, that of theSeljuks, established itself 
in Persia, Asia Minor, and Syria, about 1050, extended 
its authority to Egypt 1170, and retained its vitality till 
1300. The Crusades, between 1100 and 1300, set up a 
small Christian power in Syria, with which the Soljuk Turks 
w'ere in a state of almost constant conflict, the famous 
Saladin (Sdlah-u-din) having Wn one of their chiefs. In 
the wars between the followers of the crescent and the 
cross, it is hard to say which party inflicted the greatest 
atrocities on the unfortunate inhabitants of the country 
around the Holy Sepulchre. 

1 37. Two centuries before the Christian era the Mon- Chengh 
golian races of Central Asia are known to have begun 

the series of predatory incursions on their neighlx)urs, 
which so long made them the terror of all parts of the 
Old World less barbarous than their own. The most 
imiK)rtant of these irruptions took place about 1220. 
Clienghiz KhAn, a Mongolian chief, having made him- 
self roaster of Central Asia, establishes! his capital at 
Kirakorum, the precise site of which is doubtful. In 
1215 he took possession of Northern China, and then 
turned westward ; he overran the whole of Turkistan, the 
countries along the Oxus, Afghanistan, and Persia, and 
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added them to his empire. After his death, in 1227, his 
successors, dividing his kingdom among them, continued 
their advance to the west. They swept away the remains 
of the Arab khalifs of Baghdad in 1258, and overthrew 
the Seljuks in Asia Minor in 1300; several of their expe- 
ditions for plunder reached India ; and they spread them- 
selves over South-eastern Europe, into Russia, Hungary, 
and Poland, and entered Siberia. During this interval, as 
they became settled, they abandoned the simple deistical 
faith of their fathers, and adopted the religion of the races 
they had conquered. 

138. In the year 1370 there rose, ahove the ordinary 
level of the successors of Chenghiz, another chief, who 
claimed descent from the great khan, but was more indebted 
for his position to his own force of character. From an 
obscure position in Sam^rkhand, Timiir, commonly spoken 
of as Tamerlane by European writers, had acquired in the 
course of twenty years the sovereignty of Afghanistan, 
Transoxiana, of Persia as far as the Euphrates, and of 
l^astern Turkistan to KAshgAr. His armies reached to 
Siberia, and he carried his devastations into the heart of 
Russia, almost to the walls of Moscow. In the years 
1398-99, excited by fanaticism and the love of rapine, he 
made his celebrated march into India, an account of which, 
with his other exploits, exists, written by himself. He 
plundered and burnt Delhi, which city was surrendered 
under a solemn promise of protection ; he carried off in- 
numerable captives, ravaged the neighbouring country, 
and massacred the Hindu inhabitants to wash out the 
stains of Mussulman blood spilt by his sword ; and finally 
quitted India, leaving anarcliy, famine, and pestilence 
behind him, having in four short months overwhelmed 
the provinces of Northern Hindustan by calamities which 
prostrated the kingdom of Delhi for nearly a century. 
From these ruins the ruthless barbarian turned to the 
extreme west of Asia, which he ravaged with greater 
ferocity, if possible, than India. After the overthrow of 
the Seljuk Turks in 1300, the descendants of Chenghiz 
ruled in Asia Minor for some years. Amid the dis- 
orders that accompanied the successions of this dynasty, 
there started up anotlier adventurer, OsmAn or Othman, 
who established himself in the north-western region of Asia 
Minor, overlooking the Euxine and Sea of Marmora. 
The descendants of Osman had already become important 
cliiefs, in 1360, when they had driven the Byzantines 
out of Asia and, under Amurath, established themselves 
in Europe in the provinces adjoining Constantinople, and 
had also extended their sway eastward to the Euphrates. 
It was against Bajozet, the successor of Amurath, that 
Timiir turned his arms (1400). Aleppo and Damascus 
were utterly destroyed by him. From Syria, passing the 
plains of Mesojiotamia, where it is said he erected a 
pyramid of 90,000 heads on the ruins of Babylon, he 
pursued the Osmanlis into Anatolia; there Bajazet was 
defeated and made prisoner. Tim dr having established 
his supremacy throughout Western Asia and made the 
Greek emjieror his tributary, turned back to Samdrkhand, 
and died in 1405, on his way to attack Chino. The suc- 
cessors of Bajazet soon recovered their hold on Asia Minor 
and Syria, and in 1453 took Constantinople, and put a 
final end to the Byzantine power, establishing in its place 
the Ottoman empire, extending over Greece, the Danubian 
provinces, and Asia Minor. 

139. Turning once more to India, we find the kings of 
Delhi still in a feeble condition in 1526, when Bdbar, 
the sixth descendant of Timiir, and on his mother’s side of 
the family of Chenghiz Khan, who had established him- 
self at Oabul, marched upon Delhi, defeated the king at 
Faniput, and made himself master of Northern Hindustan. 
On this occasion cannon were first used in war in India. 
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On his death, Cabul with the Punjab were separated from 
the kingdom of Delhi, and after some yetfrs of disorder 
in the succession, the Indian sovereignty came into the 
hands of his grandson Akbar, 1556, who has beenAklw. 
justly spoken of as taking a place among that rarest 
order of princes whose reigns have been a blessiifg to 
mankind. He died in 1605, having re-established the 
Mogul kingdom of Delhi over all Northern India, from 
Candahar to Bengal, and as far south as the Deccan. 

He was remarkable alike for his learning, his tolerance, 
his justice, the excellence of his personal character, and 
his administrative capacity; and it may truly be said 
that the foundations of the present system of govern- 
ment in Northern India were laid by this great man, who 
for the first time really consolidated the kingdom, and 
established an organised administration. 

140. Akbar’s successors, among whom maybe named Lst^ 
Shah Jehan as being but little less eminent than 
grandfather, ruled in India till 1748, extending their 
power further south, over nearly the whole of the penin- 
sula, but with various reverses and a gradual decay of 
strength. The Mogul dynasty dragged on a feeble exist- 
ence, till it virtually fell before the Mahrattas ; after this 

it maintained for a few years a sovereignty little more 
than nominal, and finally disappeared on the establishment 
of the British power in Northern India. Among the more 
notable incidents in this interval are the establishment 
of the Mahratta government in the Deccan under Sevaji 
in 1647, and that of the Sikhs at Lahore in 1708 (the 
founders of the religion having lived, Nanuk in 1419, and 
Gurii Govind in 1675), and the third sacking of Delhi by 
Nadir Shah, the king of Persia, in 1739. 

141. Nothing is more remarkable in the history oflnaptitu 
human societies than the manner in which the ancient 
civilisation of India has maintained itself through thej^ ^ 
centuries which have elapsed since the inroads from the 
West began, the records of which form so large a part of 
Indian history. Long before the time to which the annals 

of any part of Eurojie go back, India had made consider- 
able material and intellectual progress, and the fundamental 
characteristics of the community at present are probably 
but little different from what they were 2000 or 3000 
years ago. The natural wealth of the country, its ojien 
character, and the smaller energy and physical force of its 
inhabitants, have made it a continual prey to the more 
warlike nations without, and constant internal wars have 
completed its political disorganisation, so that the remains 
of any truly national governments have, with few frag- 
mentary exceptions, long ceased to exist. But probably 
few countries that have been subjected to such vicissitudes 
have changed so little. The well-being of the indigenous 
population has been preserved in a remarkable degree by 
that inaptitude to change which appears to be inherent in 
their race, and which suggests the necessity of the efflux of 
a very long period of time for the growth of those customs, 
which have been so little modified since they became fixed 
in the form described in the ancient Sanskrit writings, 

142. The early history of China offers little to call for re- Chim 
mark in sucli a review as the present. The date of the writ- 
ings of Confucius is fixed at 550 B.c. The great wall, con- 
structed to oppose the inroads of Mongols from the north, 
was a work of the HAn dynasty about 200 B.C. About 
585 A.D., the whole of China was united into one empire, 
having previously been governed by many petty chiefs. 

The fiiiret successful invasion of the Mongols under Chenghiz 
Khan took place in 1234 A.D., and he retained possession 

of the northern half of the empire, handing it to his son, 
Kublai-Khan, in 1260, who completed the conquest of the 
whole country in 1279, and founded the Mongolian dynasty. 

In his reign Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, visit^ 
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China, having traversed the whole of Asia, and from him 
are derived out first authentic accounts of those countries. 
The Mongolian dynasty fell, from internal insurrection, in 
1366 A.D., when a national government was again set up, 
once more to be overthrown by an invasion of the M4n- 
chustfrotu the north, about 1643, when commenced the 
Manchu dynasty, which has existed till the present time, 
and from the establishment of which the political import- 
ance of the Chinese empire began. The supremacy of the 
present dynasty of China over Central Asia, and the neigh- 
bouring states of Eastern Turkistan, dates apparently from 
about 1680 ; but it has recently been thrown off in the 
extreme west by the Turkish races, and is very doubtfully 
maintained in other distant provinces, and has further been 
seriously limited in late years by the advances of Russia. 
Japan. 143. The islands of Japan have maintained an indepen- 
Formosa. position from remote antiquity. Formosa is half occu- 
pied by the Chinese, half in possession of independent tribes. 
The whole island has quite recently, after a threatened 
conflict with Japan, been recognised as subject to China. 
Indo- 144 . Of the earlier history of the Indo-Chinese nations 

Mtio^ little is known. The kingdoms are politically insigni- 
ficant, and the physical peculiarities of the territories on 
which they are establish^ make foreign invasion by land 
almost impossible, and internal communication and inter- 
course with the rest of the world, except by sea, difficult. 
Similar remarks apply to the Malay Archipelago. 

Malays. 145. The history of Asia thus far is the record of 
brought about by the conflict of forces almost wholly 
developed within the continent itself. But external in- 
fluences came into operation by which an altogether new 
set of conditions was created, leading to consequences 
among the most remarkable of any in the world’s history. 
The germs of civilisation, which had their origin in Western 
Asia and Egypt, were thence carried by the Greeks into 
Europe. In Asia arose the first systems of religion and 
conceptions of philosophy, which have given scope and 
food to man’s intellectual development; and in it were 
taken the first steps in the formation of the sciences of 
observation. But it is to Greeks, instructed in Asiatic 
learning, that the world is indebted for its further advances. 
And as Asia no more contributed to this movement which 
she had started, so she had but little share in its results, 
or in the benefits it conferred on mankind. Her history 
presents an unceasing repetition of barbaric invasions, 
instigated by the love of plunder, which swept, wave after 
wave, over the most fertile and populous provinces where 
civilisation and wealth had begun to appear, and left ruin 
Backward and demoralisation in their depoi^g track. It may well 
civilisation, be doubted whether Asia, speaking generally, had made 
any permanent advance in the arts of civilisation since the 
disruption of the Roman empire, until those events occurred 
which have brought her under the immediate influence of 
the powers of the West, and which may prove to have 
given the whole continent a lasting impulse towards pro- 
gress. These events are the establishment, little more 
than a century ago, of British supremacy in the south, and 
still later of that of Russia in the north. 

Rttssim 146. The extension of Russian authority into Northern 
power in Asia began about the year 1700, and by the end of the 
century Russian settlements extended across Siberia to Kam- 
chatka. The advance of this power on the west of Asia 
into the borders of Turkey, Persia, and Turkistan, and on 
the east into the outlying provinces of China, is of much 
later date, and must be regarded as a natural and neces^ry 
consequence of the position of a powerful and civilised 
state brought into contact with barbarous neighbours. 
lUiitimc 147. The first introduction and subsequent growth of 
dkooveriM. European power and influence in Eastern and Southern 
Asia have been almost wholly the result of maritime dis- 
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covery and enterprise. Under the stimulus of expected 
commercial gain, and guided by the intelligence of mariners 
who, like Columbus, were acquainted with the astronomical 
teachings of the Arabs, and who, in defiance of the Chris- 
tian church, believed in the sphericity of the earth, the 
first of a great series of voyages of discovery was under- 
taken, which in 1492 gave to Europe its knowledge 
of America. A few years later the discovery of the pas- Their 
sage round the Caj>e of Good Hope by Vasco di Gama, effect, 
in 1498, opened out Asia to the commercial enterprise 
of the maritime nations of Europe. The trade with the 
FiOst, which had hitherto found a route overland along 
the Block Sea and Caspian, or up the Red Sea by Egypt, 
or by the Persian Gulf to Syria, and had been seriously 
affected by the irruptions of the Mongols, had been centred 
with the merchants of Genoa and Venice. The opening 
of the sea route destroyed the monopoly previously estab- 
lished by the Italians, and the Portuguese naturally were 
the first to benefit by their discovery. The other maritimo 
nations soon followed in their track. A now impetus was 
thus given to intercourse with Asia, which in a short time 
altogether changed the current of events in that continent. 

148. The Portuguese landed on the Malabar coast ofProgret 
Hindostan in 1498, and speedily made themselves masters of P«ti 
of the Indian Ocean, which they swept with their fleets 
from Arabia to China. They took Ormuz and Aden, be- 
came supremo on the Malabar and Coromandel coasts, in 
Ceylon and the Malayan islands, and established powerful 
settlements at the mouth of the Ganges. They first reached 
China in 1516, and were permitted to establish about 
twenty years later a factory at Macao, which they still 
maintain. From that time the intercourse between China 

and Euro^te by sea has been regularly and gradually ex- 
tended. The power of the Portuguese in India, after last- 
ing nearly a century, fell into insignificance, partly by the 
arms of the Mahometans, partly by the efforts of the Dutch 
and English — to which latter nation they ceded the island 
of Bombay in 1661, on the treaty of marriage of Charles 
the Second. 

149. The Dutch, the Danes, the Spaniards, the French, Other 
and the British, all acquired in a similar manner, and (ex- witloni 
copting the Danes) still retain settlements of various de- 
grees of importance in India, the Malay peninsula and 
Archi|>elago, and China, of which those of the British in 
India, Ceylon, and China, of the Dutch in Java and the 
neighbouring islands, of the French in Camboja, and the 
S|>anlard8 in the Phili[)pine Islands, alone calHor mention. 

The celebrated Jesuit missionaries, who were long the 
only authorities on China, first rea(;hed Canton in 1579, 
though Christian teachers had penetrated into the country 
several centuries before, even, it is said, as early as 635 
A.D., and churches were built and converts made in 1274, 
as reported by Marco Polo. The Jesuits, from their 
sui>erior knowledge, soon made themselves a powerful body 
in the state, and their influence was great till about 1700, 
after which, owing at first apjiarently to conflicts regarding 
the limits of the Pope’s jurisdiction over Chinese, they 
lost favour, and eventually were subjected to positive per- 
secution. They have never regained their former authority. 

The later intercourse of Europeans with China has intro- 
duced some of the forms of Western progress, and opened 
the empire to commerce. 

150. The history of the British settlements in India FmI li 
calls for more detailed notice. The English East India Cbmpa 
Company was founded in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 

in 1599, with a purely commercial aim. For 150 years 
the Company confined itself to extending its trade, but the 
difficulties of protecting the operations of commerce in the 
midst of such anarchy as prevailed in the provinces m 
which their settlements were, at length forced them to arm 
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in defence of their factories. The example and rivalry of 
a powerful foe, the French East India Company, first led 
them to take an active part in the political intrigues of 
the numerous native chiefs, and from this, step by step, a 
simple body of traders has been transformed into a recog- 
nised branch of the British Government, exercising supreme 
authority over the whole of India from the Indus to the 
Malay peninsula. 

French 1.51. The French Company, established in 1664, had 
India Com* existed side by side with that of the English in complete 
harmony for 70 or BO years, though the two nations had 
been repeatedly atwar inEurope. But in 1744 the warwhich 
then broke out was carried into India by the French, with 
consequences which the most far-seeing could not have 
predicted. The French governor of Pondicherry, Dupleix, 
a man of genius and ambition, formed the project of found- 
ing a French empire in the Deccan, a project which, under 
the efibrts of a succession of able men, at one time seemed 
Ruin of about to be realised. But after a struggle of fifteen years, 
French during which both sides formed alliances among the more 
influence. j,owerful native states, the English finally defeated the 
French in 1760, and destroyed their settlements. Two 
years later, on the restoration of peace, the French were 
permitted to re-occupy their former factories. But the 
oi)portunity of taking a place as the paramount political 
power in India was gone, nor were their later efforts, which 
were continued till 1802, more successful. 

Growth of 1 52. On the other hand, the English Company, with the 
Kritish^^ miliUry aptitudes and experience developed among its 
* '* servants in these contests, was brought more and more into 
contact with the many scl^constituted chiefs who with more 
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or less pretence of a nominal allegiance to the puppet em- 
peror of Delhi, had carved out for thems^ves langdoms 
from the ruins of the Mogul empire, and subject^ all parts 
of India to rapine and violence. The results of the con- 
fiicts that ensued were to add fresh strength to the Com- 
irnny. The battle of Plassy, in 1757, gained by the British 
under the celebrated Clive over the viceroy of Moorshe- 
dabad, made them masters of Bengal and its dependencies. 

From that date the history of the Company is a record of British 
the gradual subjugation of all their opponents. The Delhi become 
sovereignty had already entirely fallen to pieces, and 
British became by the force of events the paramount power 
in India, and on them have devolved all the duties and 
responsibilities of that position. 

153. From the commencement of the present century Charactei 
the main scope of the action of the East India Company Kovem 
was the introduction of order and good government into 
the countries that had fallen under its rule ; and since the 
final destruction of the predatory armies of the Pindarees 
in 1817-18, India has enjoyed, with few and short excep- 
tions, a condition of internal peace such as had never been 
approached in any part of its previous history. Under 
such circumstances the wealth of the country has enor- 
mously increased, and the progress of civilisation in all its 
branches has been great and continued ; and it may be 
truly affirmed that nowhere has there been established by 
any race of foreigners a rule more beneficent and unselfish, 
or better designed to advance the best interests of the 
subject population, than that which has now existed under 
Great Britain for upwards of a century over a largo part of 
Southern Asia. (u. s.) 
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ASIA MINOB 


See Plate A SIA MINOR is the name commonly given by geo- 
II. vol. XV, ^aphers to the portion of Western Asia which pro- 
jects from the main mass of the continent towards the 
west, between the Black Sea and the eastern basin of the 
Mediterranean, and which at its north-western extremity 
approaches so closely to Europe as to be separated from it 
only by the two narrow straits of the Bosphorus and the 
Da^anelles. It is situated between 36 and 42" of N. 
lat., and between 26" and 40" of E. long., and is about 
equal in superficial extent to France, while it is but little 
iiiferior to the peninsula of Spain and Portugal, with which 
it offers some striking analogies. But while its boundaries 
on three sides — the Black Sea on the N., the iEgean Sea 
or Archipelago on the W., and the Mediterranean on the 
S. — are clearly defined by nature, its eastern boundary is 
wholly arbitrary and uncertain. The ranges of mountains 
which extend from the Gulf of Scanderoon, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the Mediterranean, across to the Black 
Sea near Trebizond, are so far from forming a continuous 
range like the Pyrenees, that they are broken into a number 
of irregular grou[)a and masses, some of which may be 
regarded as continuations of the Taurus on the south, 
while others are connected witli the highlands and moun- 
tain ranges of Armenia on the north ; and the great river 
Euphrates forces its way through the central moss of moun- 
tains, nearly at right angles to the general direction of the 
chain. Hence it is impossible to separate Asia Minor on 
this side from the adjoining regions of Armenia and Meso- 
potamia by any real or physical boundary, and for this very 
reason the political limits have in all ages been very vague 
and fluctuating. For the purpose of geographical descrip- 
tion it may suffice to take a line roughly drawn along the 
mountain ranges from the Gulf of Scanderoon or Issus to 
the Euphrates, between Samosata and Malatiyeh, thence to 
follow the line of that river to the point near Erzinjan 
where it first turns to the south, and thence to draw an 
imaginary line to the Black Sea, a little to the eastward of 
Trebizond. The tract extending along the coast eastwards 
from the latter city to Batoum, though included within the 
limits of Turkey in Asia, belongs in a geographical sense to 
Armenia rather than to Asia Minor. But wliatever line of 
demarcation be assumed, it must bo carefully borne in mind 
that it does not correspond to any natural boundary. 

The term Asia Minor, notwithstanding its ancient form, 
is of comparatively modern introduction, and was unknown 
to the ])rincij)al Greek and Roman geogra])her8. Orosius, 
w’ho wrote early in the 5th century, was the first writer 
who employs the term in this sense, and he introduces it in 
a manner that shows it was not yet in general use. The 
name of Asia was, indeed, specidly applied from a much 
earlier period by the Romans to the province which they 
constituted out of the Greek kingdom of Pergamus, and 
which was extended by subsequent additions till it com- 
prised a large portion of the peninsula, but it was never at 
any time coextensive with the geographical region we are 
considering, nor do w’e find the distinctive epithet of Minor 
applied to it before the time of Orosius. 

The name of Anatolia, which is not unfrequently used 
by modem geographers as synonymous with Asia Minor, 
is obviously a Greek term derived from dmrokrj, the 
sunrise, and thus corresponding exactly to the modem 
term of “ the Levant* It appears to have first come into 
use under the Byzantine empire, and is first found in the 
works of Constantine Porphyrogenitus in the 10th century. 
It has been retained in general usage by the Turks, but is 
employed very irregularly, being sometimes applied in an 


administrative sense only to the portion of the peninsula 
westward of the Halys, at other times extended even be- 
yond the limits which we have assigned to Asia Minor. 
The use of the latter appellation is therefore decidedly pre- 
ferable os a geographical term. 

The territory comprised within the limits above proposed 
is about 650 English miles in length, from Malatiyeh on the 
Euphrates to the promontory oj)p^>site the Island of Scio; 
but if the line be drawn from Cape Sigeum, at the entrance 
of the Dardanelles, to the boundary beyond Trebizond, the 
distance amounts to more than 720 miles. Its greatest 
breadth from Cape Anamur (Anernurium) on the south 
coast, to Ca])e Keremboh (Carainbis) on the north, is just 
about 6" of latitude, or 420 English miles ; but a line drawn 
from the head of the Gulf of Scanderoon to the nearest 
point of the Block Sea (at Ordu) does not exceed 300 miles. 
This may, therefore, be considered us the isthmus by which 
the ))cnin8ula of Asia Minor is joined to the main continent 
But very erroneous notions prevailed in ancient times, and 
even down to a comparatively recent date, with regard to 
the width from sea to sea, so that the peninsular character 
(»f the region to the west of it was greatly exaggerated. 
Herodotus stated that it w'asonly five days’ journey for an 
active man from the cast of Cilicia to Sinope on the Kuxinc ; 
other authors extended this to seven days ; and Pliny gives 
the distance from Ainisus to the Gulf of Issus at only 200 
Roman miles (about 185 English miles). Even in the last 
century the great googra])herD’Anville diminished the width 
of the isthmus between the two seas by a whole degree, or 
about 70 English miles. 

Asia Minor, therefore, can only bo tenned a fK)ninsula 
in the same vague and general sense in which that expres- 
[ sion is applied to the ])eninsula of 8j)uin and Portugal. It 
I has been already observed that there are several points of 
j analogy between the two, not only from their forming re- 
spectively the westernmost jiortions of the two continents of 
Europe and Asia, and occupying much the same jiosition in 
latitude, but still more in regard to theirgeneral conformation 
and structure. In both cases the interior of the country' 
is occupied by a vjist table-land, whicli forms, as it were, 
the nucleus of the whole, while ranges t>f mountains border 
this elevated tract on all sides, and these again are separated 
from the sea by valleys or plains at a low level, which are 
in many cases regions of surpassing fertility. The central 
plateau of Asia Minor is, however, more extensive than that 
of the Si>aniHh ]>eninsula, and occujiies a much greater por- 
tion of the whole country. Beginniiig on the east with 
Caj)padocia, the whole of which extensive province is more 
tlian 3000 feet above the sea, it is continued to the foot of 
Mount Taurus, by the high table-lands of Lycaonia and 
Isauria, the fonner of which is even sufHjrior in elevation to 
Cappadocia ; while to the north of these two districts it 
comjirises the whole of Galatia, and by far the greater part 
of Phrygia, together with portions of the adjoining provinces 
of Mysia and Bithynia. No part of this extensive region 
is situated less than 2000 feet above the sea, except where 
it is occasionally cut into by deep valleys on its northern 
or western borders. 

A tract of such great extent naturally presents great 
diversity of surface, and is not only varied by extensive 
undulations, and occasionallyby deepvalleyB,but is traversed 
in different directions by numerous ranges of mountains, 
some of them rising to a considerable altitude above the 
ordinary level of the surrounding plains. These ranges 
separate the different portions of the great central plateau 
from one another, and thus divide them into several basins, 
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the waters of which have no direct communication with 
each other. One of the most remarkable features in the 
physical geography of the interior is the fact, that one of 
the basins thus parted off from the rest, extending nearly 
250 miles in length and 1 50 in breadth, from the sources 
of the Sangarius and HaJys on the north to the great chain 
of Mount Taurus, has no communication with the sea, — the 
streams by which it is watered having no outlet, and con- 
sequently forming a chain of lakes extending from near 
Synnada in Phrygia through the whole of Lycaonia, to 
beyond Tyana in Cappadocia. The most considerable of 
these lakes is that called by Strabo, Tatta, and by the Turks, 
Tuzlah, or the Salt Pan, — an epithet well deserved from 
its extreme saltness, which exceeds even that of the Dead 
Sea. It is about 45 miles in length by 18 in breadth, but 
varies much with the season, being very shallow, so that 
a considerable portion of its surface is dry in summer and 
covered with incrustations of salt. 

North of the region of these lakes lies a dry and naked 
tract, consisting principally of undulating downs, traversed 
by the branches and tributaries of the Sangarius and Halys, 
but otherwise scantily supplied with water, and almost 
wholly destitute of trees. A portion of this region was in 
ancient times specially designated as Axylus, or the wood- 
less ; but the same epithet might with almost equal pro- 
priety be apjdiod to the whole tract extending from 
Dorylseum and Cotimum, through the north of Phrygia 
and Galatia, to the confines of Pontus and Cappadocia, a 
distance of nearly 300 miles. These vast treeless downs 
afford pasturage at the present day, as they did in the time 
of Strabo, to numerous flocks of sheep, but they are for the 
most part uncultivated, and in many places utterly barren 
and desolate. The few towns that are found within their 
limits are, however, sometimes surrounded by luxuriant 
gardens and fruit-trees in great variety. 

Mountains , — The orography of Asia Minor is extremely 
complicated, and is still but imperfectly known, though the 
researches of recent travellers, especially of Hamilton and 
Tchihatchoff, have of late years thrown much light on the 
subject. But very few of the highest ranges have as yet 
been accurately measured, and the barometrical determina- 
tions of the altitudes of numerous points in the interior, 
which have been made by Hamilton, Ainsworth, and 
Tchihatchoff, often differ so much from one another, as to 
render it doubtful how far we can place reliance upon them. 
At the same time, we are now able, in a general way, to 
describe and distinguish the more important mountoin 
ranges of the })oninsula — a task for which there existed no 
sufficient materials down to a late period. 

By far the most important of these mountain ranges, 
and that which constitutes one of the leading geographical 
features of Asia Minor, is the great chain known to modern 
as well 08 ancient geographers by the appellation of Mount 
Taurus. Beginning at the south-western extremity of the 
peninsula, in the ])rovince of Lycia, it extends in a direc- 
tion nearly ])arallel with the south coast as far as the south- 
eastern angle at the confines of Cilicia with Syria, — a 
distance, as measured on the map, of more than V of 
longitude, or above 400 English miles. Throughout this 
extent it forms a continuous range of very considerable 
elevation, constituting a complete natural barrier between 
the Mediterranean and the groat upland plains of the 
interior ; while in some parts, as in Lycia and the western 
jwrtions of Cilicia, it sends down numerous arms and 
branches quite to the sea-shore : in others, on the contrary, 
leaving a broad strip of alluvial plain between the foot of 
the mountains and the sea. Its positive elevation is very 
imperfectly known, none of the summits of the great cen- 
tral range having as yet been measured with any degree of 
accuracy, and the numbers given in the best maps resting 


only on the more or less vague estimates of different travel- 
lers. It is probable, however, that throughout the greater 
part of its extent the summits of the main range attain to 
an elevation of from 7000 to 8000 feet, while many of the 
higher summits are estimated to exc^ 10,000, and in 
some instances, at least, to approach to 11,000 feet.- 
The only portion of the Taurus which has yet been 
examined with much care is that contained within the 
ancient province of Lycia. Here, as is observed by Strabo, 
the whole country is occupied by the ramifications of the 
great chain, which descend in numerous arms and branches 
quite to the sea, leaving between them only narrow valleys 
and alluvial plains of very small extent at the mouths of 
the different rivers. In this instance, as in many similar 
cases, several of these offshoots and outliers of the main 
chain attain to a greater elevation than the summits of the 
central range itself. Thus it is stated, that while the peaks 
of the Lycian Taurus, which walls off the great mountain 
table-land of Asia Minor, do not much exceed 7000 feet, 
the mountain mass of Massicytus (Ak-dagh), which forms 
the eastern boundary of the Xanthus valley, attains to 
10,000 feet ; Soosoos-dagh, east of the preceding, rises to 
between 8000 and 9000 feet ; and the highest point of 
Mount Solyma (Bai-dagh), which rises immediately to the 
west of the Gulf of Adalia, attains to 10,500 feet (Spratt 
and Forbeses Lyda), It is obviously impossible to fix pre- 
cisely the natural termination of the Taurus in this part of 
Asia, these various ridges expanding from the central chain 
much in the form of a fan. Tlie Gulf of Macri (the 
Glaucus Sinus of the ancients) is often taken as marking 
its limits to the west, but in reality, the ridges which 
descend from the central table-land to the sea opposite 
Rhodes, as well as to Cnidus and Halicarnassus, are all 
ramifications of the Taurus, and any one of these h^lands 
might with equal propriety be chosen as the first com- 
mencement of the great mountain chain. The popular 
notion among the ancients, which regarded Cape Chelidonia 
(the south-eastern promontory of Lycia) as the termination 
of the Taurus, is • deservedly censured by Strabo, who 
regards the chain as prolonged to the Perma of the Rhodians. 

One of the characteristic features of the Lycian Taurus, 
which is found also throughout the whole range, is that of 
the frequent occurrence of basin-shaped valleys, called by 
the inhabitants “ yailahs,” sometimes containing mountain 
plains of considerable extent, walled in on aU sides by 
limestone mountains, and having no outlet for their waters, 
which in consequence pour themselves into the precipitous 
cliffs that surround them. These yailahs vary in elevation 
from 2000 to 6000 feet, and afford excellent pasturage, on 
which account they are the summer resorts of the wander- 
ing tribes of Turcomans and Yourouks. Almost the whole 
mass of the Taurus is composed of limestone, belonging to 
the same great formation which constitutes the greater part 
of the Apennines, as well as of the mountains of Greece, 
and is generally known to geologists by the name of 
Bcaglia, or Apennine limestone. The streams which descend 
from thence to the sea, and which in many cases have had 
subterranean courses of considerable extent, are so strongly 
charged with carbonate of lime that they form vast deposits 
of travertine ; and the level plains intervening between the 
foot of the mountains and the sea, instead of being com- 
posed, like ordinary alluvial plains, of loose detritus and 
soil, consist of solid deposits of travertine rock of an extent 
unknown elsewhere. The whole plain of Pamphylia, at 
the foot of the mountains of Pisidia and Isauria, is thus 
constituted, and a considerable part of the phdns of Cilicia 
is composed of similar materials. 

The principal pasm across the chain of the Taurus which 
are deserving of notice, are the following : — 1. That which 
crosses the chain from the plain of dbyra (a portion of the 
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great upland tract of Phrygia, at an elevation of 3500 feet 
above the sea) fnto the valley of the Xanthus in Lyeia, 
and descends to the city of the same name. 2. That which 
leads from Afiom Kara Hissar, in the centre of Phrygia, 
by IsUrta and the ruins of ^galassus, to Adalia on the 
Mediterranean. This is one of the most important lines of 
route in Asia Minor, being the high road from Constan- 
tinople to the flourishing seaport of Adalia, at the present 
day one of the chief ports on the south coast of Asia Minor. 

3. A route leading from Konioh (Iconium) by Karaman 
(Laranda) to Mout, in the valley of the Calycadnus, and 
^ence to Kelenderi (Celenderis) on the coast of Cilicia. 
This was the route followed by Colonel Leake in 1 800, 
and is the most direct line of communication with Cyprus. 

4. The celebrated pass called the Cilician Cates (Pyhe 
Ciliciae), which is not only the direcit route from Konieh 
and Kaisariyeh on the north, to Tarsus and Adana on the 
south of the Taurus, but has been in all ages the great 
highway from Asia Minor into Syria and the valley of the 
liluphrates. It is a narrow gorge or defile between tw’o 
lofty mountain masses, and derives groat military impor- 
tance from its l>eing easily defensible, while it absolutely 
commands the entrance into Asia Minor on this side. 
Hence it is mentioned as a i)oint of special interest during 
the march of the younger Cyrus towards the Eujdi rates, as 
well as in the advance of Alexander previous to the battle 
of Issus. In modern times it was strongly fortified by 
Ibrahim Pasha, during the short period for which ttie 
Egyptians held possession of Syria (1833-1840) ; but these 
fortifications have since been abandoned. 

This celebrated pass, which crosses the central ridge at 
an elevation of only about 3300 feet, marks the lino of 
separation between two of the loftiest masses of the moun- 
tain chain, the Bulghar-dagh on the west and the Ala-dagh 
on the east, both of which are estimated to attain to a 
height of from 10,000 to 11,000 feet. Thus far the 
mountain range of the Taurus may be considered as form- 
ing a continuous chain, the boundaries and direction of 
which may be readily described. But from this point its 
character is altogether changed, and it is very ditticult to 
determine, among the numerous mountain masses which 
are found on the borders of Asia Minor and Syria, which 
is most properly entitled to be regarded as the main 
chain of the Taurus. Strabo, the only ancient writer who 
appears to have had any clear ideas on the subject, 
descrilies the Taurus as sending forth two distinct branches, 

• -the one called Mount Amanus to the south, which 
bounds the Gulf of Issus, and forms the limit between 
Cilicia and Syria ; the other, to which he gives the name 
of Anti-Taurus, striking off in a north-easterly direction 
through the eastern portion of Capi>adocia, and gradually 
sinking into the plain. This last chain is clearly the one 
whicli forms the continuation of the Ala-dagh towards the 
!iorth-east, between the valley of the Sarus and that of the 
Halys, and is continued, though at a lower elevation, till 
it joins the mountains that separate I’ontus from Armenia. 
The name of Taurus is given by the Greek geographer to 
the mountain masses which extend more towards the east, 
between the districts of Melitene and Commagene, and are 
prolonged across the Euphrates into Armenia, where they 
are connected with the more lofty ranges and high table- 
lands of that country. All this mountain region is still 
very imperfectly known, and it wiU require much investi- 
gation before its orographical relations are fully under- 
stood ; but it is clear that there is such a mountain mass 
as that supposed by Strabo, and which may be regarded as 
continuous, though cut through by deep and narrow 
gorges, through which the rivers Sarus and Pyramus force 
their way from the elevated valley of Cataonia to the low 
plains of Cilicia. Just in the same manner the Euphrates, 


further oast, forces its way through the same mountain range 
by a channel so narrow and tortuous as to afford no means 
of communication, so that travellers proceeding south from 
Malatiyeh (Melitene) to Samosata on the Euphrates, have 
to cross a pass over the mountains known as the j)a88 of 
Erkenek. The range here traversed, which is of very 
considerable elevation, appears to be continuous with that 
which forms the boundary of (\>mmagene on the west, and 
is continued under the name of Mount Amanus to the Gulf 
of Issus. Strabo is also certainly correct in regarding it 
as connected with the mountains o^ Armenia, but these lie 
beyond the limits whicli wo are at [iresent considering. 

At a short distance from tlio chain of the Taurus and 
Anti-Taurus to the west, but wholly unconnected with them 
geologically or in a true geogra]>hicul sense, is a remarkable 
series of volcanit! peaks or groups, extending in a direction 
from N.E. to S.W., through an extent of more than 150 
miles. The northernmost and most elevated of these was 
know'll to the aneieuts as Mount Argieus, and is still called 
by the Turks Erdjish-dagh. It is the highest mountain in 
Asia Minor, attaining to very nearly (if it does not exceed) 
13,000 feet, and its l>use is upwards t»f 00 miles in circum- 
ference. About 00 miles S.W. of tliis rises the volcanic 
mass of Ilassan-dugh, the highest peak of which attains an 
elevation of above 8000 feet, and which has covered the 
whole country to the north-east with u vast extent of 
volcanic deposits. Beyond this, tow'ards the S.W., is 
situated the volcanic group of Karadjo-dagh, of very 
inferior altitude, but intiiresting as exhibiting a wiill-marked 
series of volcanic cones, having in some instances very 
well-preserved craters, extending through a range of above 
35 miles, os far as the village of Kara Hoiinar. About 25 
miles S.W. of this rises the insulated muss of Kara dagh, 
of similar volcanic character, and estimated to at tain to a 
height of about 8000 feet. All these volcanic! mountains 
are composed jirincipally of trachyte, and though separated 
by intervening spaces, either of level plain or gently undn- 
I lating country, may bo regarded os forming jmrt of the 
same line of volcanic aettion, the axis of whicli has a direc- 
tion nearly from N.K. to S.W. It is remarkable that this 
is almost precisely ])arallel with the lino of the. Anti Taurus, 
as formed by the Ala-dagh and its continuntion towards 
the north. 

Nearly at right angles with the series just described is 
the range called the Sultan-dagh, which extends tlirougli a 
space of more than 120 miles from the neighbourhood of 
Afiom Kara Hissar to tliat of Konieh. It has a general 
direction from W.N.W. to E.8.E., and is separated from 
the neighlK)uring portions of the Taurus by a brood valley 
having an average elevation of over 3000 feet, as well as 
by the three upland lakes of Egerdir, Kereli, and Soghln. 
Its central and highest portion rises to more than 0000 
feet in height, and forms a continuous liarrier between the 
valley alcove descril>ed and that known to the ancients as 
Phrygia Paroreios, through which lay the high rood from 
the central plain of Phrygia to Iconium and the passes of 
the Taurus. Nearly |»arallel with the chain of the Hultan- 
dagh, and of about equal altitude, is that now known as 
the Emir-dagh, which forms the boundary of Phrygia 
Paroreios on the north, separating it from the great open 
plains of Galatia and Lycaonia, the latter of w'hich extend 
without interruption to the great salt lake of Tatta. 

We now come to consider the numerous mountain chains 
that branch off from the borders of the great central jilateau 
to the west, and descend to the shores of the .^Igean, 
leaving between them valleys of surpassing beauty and 
fertility, which were in ancient times thickly studded with 
towns and cities of Greek origin. As these valleys widen 
out in approaching the sea, the mountain chains that 
separate them become clearly marked, and can be readily 
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diBtinguisbed ; but as we attempt to trace them back 
towards the interior, it will be found that they often arise 
in the same knot or cluster of mountain masses, and are in 
fact only branches radiating from the same point. But as 
there is no great central chain from which they can be 
regarded as emanating, it is convenient to describe them 
separately, — the more so as, from the familiarity of the 
Greek writers with tliis portion of Asia Minor, almost 
every range has some distinctive appellation by which it is 
well known to scholars. 

It has been already shown that there is no natural limit 
between the ranges that form the termination of the chain 
of Taurus on the west, and those that branch off to the 
Aegean through Oaria. The lofty range of Baba-dagh 
(known to the ancients as Mount Cadmus) in the interior, 
on the confines of Phrygia and Caria, is certainly closely 
connected with the mountains that separate Lycia from the 
nj)land valley of the (Uibyratis, as well as with the high 
range now called Boz-dagh (the ancient 8albacum), which 
descends in a S.W. direction, and forms the boundary 
between the (hbyratis and Caria. The lower ranges that 
si)rcad out from thence through the province of Caria, 
known in ancient times by the appellations of Lida, 
Grium, and Latrnus, may be regarded as only offshoots of 
this central mass. Tlie ridge of I.«atmus is, however, in 
great measure detached, and may be considered as begin- 
ning on the south bank of the Micander, and terminating 
towards the S.E. in the elevated plain or plateau on which 
stand the ruins of Stratonioea. 

The mountain rangcis north of tlio Mseander are more 
clearly marked. That which Strabo describes under the 
name of Messogis arises on the borders of the great central 
table-land in the neighbourliood of the town of Buladun, 
and stretches from thence nearly duo west for about 75 
miles, till it approaches the neiglibourhood of Kphesus, 
where it makes a sudden turn to the S. W., and ends in the 
bold mountain range and i)rouiontory of Mycale (now 
called Samsoun-dagh), just opposite to the island of Samos. 
It nowhere rises to any great elevation, but forms a 
continuous barrier (from 3000 to 4000 feet in height) on 
the N. side of the valley of the Ma3ander, which it sepa- 
rates from the ]»arallel valley of the Cayster. l^cyond 
this liilter again rises the chain of Mount Tmolus, now 
knowm as Boz-dagh, w^hich branches off from Mount 
Messogis near the j»oint of their common origin, and after 
sweeping round the sources of the Cayster, holds a course 
towards the west, till it sinks to the sea in the neighbour- 
hood of Smyrna. Through the greater part of its range it 
forms the southern boundary of the valley of the Hermus, 
but near its western extremity there arises a subordinate 
range of inferior imj)ortance and elevation, wdiich separates 
it from tlie course of that river. It is this inferior range, 
which is a mere offslioot of Mount Tmolus, of very little 
imj>ortance in a geograi)hical point of view, that bore in 
ancient times the name of Sipylus, so celebrated from its 
connection with the fables of Tantalus and Niobe. 

North of the valley of tlio Hermus arise a succession of 
ranges of no groat elevation or importance, which separate 
it from the valley of the (^aicus, and that again from the 
Gulf of Adramyttium. All these masses, constituting a 
very broken and irregular country, may be regarded as 
connected in an orographical* point of view with the 
interior range of the Demirdji-dagh, wdiich extends through 
the whole of Mysia from near the Gulf of Adramyttium to 
the frontiers of Phrygia. It is apparently tlie Mount 
Temnus of Strabo, and is connected at its S.E. extremity 
with the more lofty groups called Ak-dagh and Murad- 
dagh, which rise out of the elevated plains of Phrygia to a 
height of about 8000 feet. The last of these mountains 
contains the sources of the Hermus, and the chain thus 


described forms the boundary separating that river, and 
the other streams which flow to the .£gean, from the 
Macestus and Rhyndacus, which flow northward into the 
Sea of Marmora. 

The north-western angle of Asia Minor, bounded by a 
line drawn from the Gulf of Adramyttium to the mouth 
of the iEsepus, so as nearly to coincide wdth the limits of 
the district known in ancient times as the Troad, is occupied 
almost entirely by the mountain system of which Mount 
Ida constitutes the centre. The highest summit — the 
ancient Gargarus, now known to the Turks as Kaz-ds^h — 
rises to a height of 5750 feet, and sends out its arms and 
underfalls in all directions; the most lofty ridge being that 
which extends westward to Cape Lectum, while subordinate 
ranges All up the space that spreads northwards to the 
Dardanelles and the Sea of Marmora. 

Almost the whole of the northern i)rovince8 of Asia 
Minor, extending along the coast of the Black Sea — 
Bithynia, Paphlagonia, and Pontus — are extremely moun- 
tainous, and occupied through the greater part of their 
extent by successive ranges of mountains, Ailing up the 
space between the sea-coast and the borders of the great 
table-land of the interior. In a general view these may be 
cliaracterisod as forming a scries of vast undulations, 
more or less parallel with the line of coast, which preserves 
a general direction from west to east. But when examined 
more in detail, they w'ill be found to be complicated and 
broken in a manner that renders their description very 
difficult, while few of them have any historical importance 
or sjiecial geographical interest. It will sufAce here to 
mention a few of the most important. 

The most westerly of these ranges is that known as the 
Mysian Olympus, which rises on the borders of Mysia 
and Bithynia, immediately south of the city of Broussa, 
and extends in a direction from N.W. to S.E., between the 
valley of the Rhyndacus and the head-waters of the Qallus, 
one of the principal tributaries of the Sangarius. It 
attains a height of about 6400 feet, and is a conspicuous 
object in the view from Constantinople, as well as from the 
})lain8 of the interior. After a range of about 60 miles it 
sinks to a comparatively low level, where it joins the table- 
land of Phrygia, but may be considered as continued by 
sul)ordinate masses which connect it with the range of 
Deminlji-dagh on the one side, while other elevations 
branch off from it to the valley of the Sangarius, which 
separates it from the chain of Ala-dagh, sometimes known 
as the Galatian Olympus. This is a lofty range which 
extends i)retty continuously from the valley of the Sangarius 
to that of the Halys, constituting during a considerable 
part of its course the frontier between Galatia and Paphla- 
gonia. The highest and central portion of the chain rises 
to between 6000 and 7000 feet, and almost the whole 
province of Paphlagonia is Ailed up with the subordinate 
ranges and offshoots that may be considered as connected 
w ith it. From thence it is continued under the name of 
Kusch-dagh, quite to the left bank of the Kizil Irmak or 
Halys. That river is indeed, in one part of its course, so 
closely hemmed in between two opposite ranges of moun- 
tains as to afford no passage for a road. 

East of the Halys, again, the central and maritime 
portions of Pontus are traversed by a succession of moun- 
tain ranges, for the most part of no great elevation, but 
rising progressively as they approach to the great table-land 
of the interior. Throughout the whole line of coast, from 
near Samsoun (Amisus) to Trebizond, these mountains de- 
scend BO close to the sea as to render the coast line extremely 
picturesque and varied. But the most important range 
appears to be that w^hich extends from the neighbourho^ 
of Trebizond, where it attains to an elevation of more than 
8000 feet, in a direction towards W.S.W., so as to pass 
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between the towne of Tokat and Sivas. It is here called 
CSiamla Bel, and the passes by which it is crossed from 
one of these towns to the other attain to above 5000 
feet It is apparently this range to which Strabo gives the 
name of Paryadres, and which he describes as continuous 
with smother mountain chain called Scydises, and connected 
also with the mountains of the Moschians, which occupied 
the sea-coast from Trebizond to the borders of Colchis. 
But though the great geographer was himself a native of 
Amasia, his ideas of the orography of his native country 
were apparently very vague, and ho certainly has not 
supplied us with any definite ideas on the subject, while 
in modern times the region has still been very imj>erfectly 
explored. The whole tract on the borders of Pontus and 
Armenia is very rugged and mountainous, and is still, as 
in the days of Strabo, inhabited by wild and lawless tribes, 
which render it very difiicult of access to strangers. 

Elvers , — The rivers of Asia Minor are of very Utile 
importance in comparison with those of countries of similar 
oxtent in Europe. This is owing principally to the exist- 
ence of the great table-land in the interior, the climate of 
which is remarkably dry, and a considerable part of 
which, as has already been pointed out, does not discharge 
its waters to the sea. The much steeper inclination of the 
river-beds, resulting from the high elevation of their sources, 
tends, moreover, to give them the character of mere 
torrents, rather than of placid and navigable streams, 
while at the same time none of them are fed, like the Rhine 
and the Rhone, by the unfailing supply of glaciers. The 
want of navigable rivers is, indeed, one of the great defects 
of the country, and one which, so far as the interior is 
concerned, must always remain a disadvantage not to be 
surmounted. 

Much the largest river of the peninsula is the Ilalys, 
oalled by the Turks the Kizil Irmak, or ‘‘Red River,'' 
which derives additional interest from its having formed 
in early ages the boundary between the kingdoms of Lydia 
and Persia. It takes its rise in the mountains on the 
borders of Cappadocia and Pontus, in the district called by 
Strabo Camiaene, about 70 miles above the modern town 
of Sivas, and flows in a direction nearly S.W. for above 
200 miles, till it pa.sses within 20 miles of the city of 
Kaisariyeh ; soon after which it turns to the N.W., and 
then makes a vast bend round till it assumes a north- 
•easterly direction, which it pursues os far as the town of 
■Osmandjik. Here it makes a sliarp and sudden turn, caused 
by its encountering the range of mountains w'hich extends 
from Paphlagonia into Pontus, and which it traverses by a 
winding course through narrow gorges, between precipitous 
•cliffs, until it emerges into the level country near the sea, 
which it enters about half way between Amisus (Samsoun) 
and Sinope. Its whole course (as measured on the map, 
without taking acc;ount of the minor windings) is not less 
than 560 miles, though, from its describing so great a 
curve, the direct distance from its sources to its mouth is 
•only about 180 miles. In length of course, therefore, it is 
about equal to such rivers as the Elbe and the Loire, but it 
is far inferior to them in body of water, in which resj^ect 
it scarcely equals the second-class rivers of France. Even 
in the lower part of its course its breadth frequently does 
not exceed 100 yards. 

The Halys has but few tributaries of importance. The 
most considerable are— the Delidji Tchai, which traverses 
ihe great upland plains of Galatia, and after flowing near 
the town of Tuzgat, joins the Kizil Irmak about 70 miles 
above Osman<yik ; (2), the Gok Irmak(“Blue River"), which 
rises in the mountains of Paphlagonia, a short distance 
;above the town of Kastamuni, and flows through a deep 
and narrow valley till it joins the Kizil Irmak in the midst 
•of the narrow gorges above described. 
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At a short distance east of the mouth of the Halys is 
that of another of the most considerable streams that fall 
into the Black Sea — the Iris of ancient geographers, now 
known as the Yeschil Irmak, or “Green River." This has 
its source in the same range of mountains as the Halys, 
but flows from thence towards the N.W. It passes within 
a short distance of the town of Tokat, and under the walls 
of Amasia, the birth-place of Strain), near which it bends 
abruptly to the N.E., as far as the site of the ancient 
Eupatoria, where it receives a tributary stream from the 
E., and thence pursues a course nearly due north for about 
40 miles, till it enter.s the Black Sea about 1 5 miles cast of 
Samsoun. It has a course altogether of about 200 miles. 
Its most important tributary is the one above noticed, the 
Lycu.s of 8trabo, now called the Ghermeli Tchai, which is 
nearly equal to the main stream. It rises in the moun- 
tains on the borders of Armenia, nearly due S. of Trebizond, 
and flows under the walls of Niksar (the ancient Noo 
Caesarea). But great part of its course is still very imper- 
fectly known. 

The most important of the northern rivers of Asia Minor, 
after the Halys, is the Sangarius, which still retains its 
ancient name in the corrupted form of Sakaria. It falls 
into the Black Sea, W. of Heraclea, about 80 miles from 
the mouth of the Bosphorus. It has its sources in the 
uplands of Phrygia, not far to the N. of Afiom Kara llissar, 
and flows by a very winding course through the great table- 
land of Galatia, as far as a ])lace called Bei Bazar, about 
50 miles W. of Angora, wliere it turns abru]>tly to the 
west, and traverses the mountainous regions of Phrygia and 
Bithynia, till, after approaching withiti a short distance 
of the Sea of Marmora, it again turns to the N.E., and 
pursues its course to the Black Sea. Its course has a length 
of more than 320 miles, while its sources, which are situated 
almost due south of its mouth, are distant from it only 
about ICO miles. Its two chief tributaries are the Enguri 
Su, or river of Angora, which flows past the city of that 
name, and the Pursak (the Thymbres of anefent writers), 
which ])as8cs near the towns of Kiutahia ((‘otiamm) and 
Eski Shehr (Dorylamm), and falls into the Sakaria about 
20 miles below the latter ])lacp. 

The most considerable rivers which have their outlet to 
the Sea of Marmora are tlic Rhyndacus and Maccstus, 
which unite their waters at a distance of about 1 5 miles 
from the sea. They botli take their rise in the range of 
mountains known as the Demirdji-dagli, the Macestus 
having its source in a small lake called the Simau Gol, a 
few miles north of Si man (Synnaus), the Rhyndacus in th<; 
neighbourhood of A^zarii, about 25 miles further east. 
They flow at first in widely divergent directions, but ulti- 
mately both turn towards the north ; and the Rhyndacus 
(now called Adranas Tchai), which is the most considerable 
of the two, after forming the I^ake of AjK)llonia (an exten- 
sive sheet of water), receives the waters of the Macestus 
a few miles lower down. 

The streams which flow from the mountain mass of the 
Ida are of little importance in a geographical point of view, 
but two of them are of the highest interest from historical 
associations — the Granicus, so celebrated for Alexander’s 
first victory over the Persians, and the still more famous 
Scamander, which flowed beneath the walls of Troy. The 
first of these rivers rises in the northern slopes of Mount 
Ida, and flows northwards to the Sea of Marmora, after a 
course of little more than 40 miles. It is now called the 
Kbodja Tchai, but it is a very inconsiderable stream. The 
Scamander has its sources in Kaz-dagh, the highest part of 
Ida (Mount Qargarus), and flows at first towards the west, 
but then turning northwards, pours its waters into the 
Dardanelles, near the point of Kum Kalch, which marks 
the entrance into that remarkable strait. 
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The western portion of Asia Minor, between the Gulf of 
Adrainyttiuin and the frontiers of Caria, is traversed by 
four considerable streams, which flow through ]>arallel 
valleys from the uplands of the interior to the Agean Sea. 
The most northern of tliese is the Caicus, now called the 
Bakyr Tchai, which rises in the chain of the Demirdji- 
dagh (Mount Temnus), and flows through the whole of 
Mysia, passing within about 5 miles of the city of Perganius, 
and falling into the sea about 20 miles below that city, 
between the sites of Pitane and Elaea. Much more impor- 
tant, as well as more celebrated, is the Hermus, now known 
its the Ghediz Tchai, from the town of Ghediz, the ancient 
( Jadi, in Phrygia, near its sources. These are derived from 
the two monntiiin masses called Ak-dagli and Morad-dagh, 
the latter being the more considerable stream. After their 
junction the river flows in a S.W. direction for about 30 
miles, and then turns due west; it traverses the volcanic 
district of the Katakekaumene, and emerges below Adala 
into tlie broad and fertile valley, tlirough wliich it continues 
to flow to the sea. It j)asses only about 5 miles to the 
north of the celebrated city of Sardis, and almost close to 
that of Magnesia. It appears to have in ancient times 
jmrsued its westerly course to the sea, which it entered near 
Phociea ; but at the i)resent day it makes a turn abru])tly 
to the S., and enters the Gulf of Smyrna about 10 miles 
from that city. Its only important tributary is the Hyllus, 
called also the Phrygius, which joins it at Magnesia from 
the N.E., having its sources above Thyatira. The Pactolus, 
so famous for its golden sands, which flows under the w^alls 
of Sardis, is a very trifling stream. 

Next in order, proceeding south, conies the Cayster, a 
stream very inferior in magnitude to the Hennas and 
Mieander, which rises in the knot of mountains at the 
junction of Mount Messogis and Tmolus, and flows through 
a broad, fertile valley for above 70 miles, till it enters the 
sea just below Ephesus. It is now called the Kutschuk 
Mender or Little Mmander, The true Mwander (now 
called Bojflk Mender, or Great Maeander) is much the 
most considerable of the four rivers. It takes its rise at 
A jiamea (previously called CeJajna.*) in Phrygia, above 175 
miles in a direct line from its mouth, and is derived from 
abundant sources of water, so as to form a deep and clear 
stream almost immediately below its origin. Thence it 
flows for some distance to the N.W. as far as the site of 
Peltai, where it receives a tributary called the 8andukli 
Tchai (the ancient Obrimos), sometimes erroneously regarded 
as the main stream, and there, turning to the S.W,, pursues 
a course a little to the southward of west to the sea. It 
preserves this general direction with no great change, the 
numerous windings for which it was famous in antiquity 
being of no groat magnitude or extent, but after passing 
through a series of mountain gorges between Peltm and 
Tripolis, it emerges into a broad and rich alluvial valley, 
through which it holds its winding course to the sea. This 
valley is bounded immediately on the north by the lofty 
range of Mount Messogis, the streams descending from 
which have only a very short course, and the Mteander, in 
consetjuence, receives no affluents of any importance from 
this side. From the south, on the contrary, it receives 
several considerable tributaries, which have their sources 
in the mountains of Caria. The most im|K)rtant of these 
are the Tchoruk Su, wdiich flows by Colosste and Laodicea, 
the Arpos Su (the ancient Harpasa), and the Tchinar Tchai 
(the Marsyas of ancient writers), which rises in the moun- 
tain mass of Boz-dagh, on the confines of Caria and Lycia, 
and flows by the site of Alabanda at Arab Hissar. The 
total course of the Mieander is estimated at about 240 
miles. 

All these rivers which wo have just been considering 
are remarkable for the great amount of alluvial matter 


I which they bring down, and the extensive deposits which 
they in consequence form where they enter the sea. Thus 
' the Cayster, though the least considerable of the four, has 
not only filled up the port of Ephesus, but has pushed 
forward the shore for more than two miles beyond its 
site. The Maeander has blocked up the deep gulf f<Prmerly 
extending inwards from near Miletus to the foot of Mount 
Latmus, so as to convert the inner portion of the gulf into 
a lake, while it has entirely filled up the port of Miletus, 
united the island of Lade with the mainland, and formed 
a broad space of alluvial marshes extending thence to the 
foot of Mount Mycale. At the present day the alluvial 
deposits are advancing with such rapidity in the Gulf of 
Smyrna os to threaten Smyrna with the same fate as has 
befallen Miletus. 

Of the rivers of Lycia the only one which deserves 
notice is the Xanthus, which rises in Mount Taurus, and 
falls into the sea about 12 miles below the city of the 
same name. But a much more considerable stream is that 
now known os the Gerenis Tchai, which rises on the 
northern side of Mount Taurus, at a short distance from 
the sources of the Xanthus, and flows in a northerly 
direction through the upland district of Cibyra, then 
turns suddenly round, and ])ursue8 a course al>out S.S.W., 
traversing the whole of the mountain region on the borders 
of Caria and Lycia, until it falls into the sea between 
Caunus in Caria and the Gulf of Macri. It was called 
Calbis in the lower part of its course, and Indus in the 
ujjper, but ancient geographers were apparently not aware 
that the two were in fact the same river. 

The rivers which flow from the main chain of Taurus to 
the Mediterranean are very numerous, and many of them 
in winter bring down a large Ixnly of water. But they 
have necessarily but short courses, and few of them have 
much geographical importance. Of those which traverse 
the plain of Pamphylia it will be sufficient to mention the 
Cestrus and the Eurymedon, both of them considerable 
streams, pursuing parallel courses to the sea, which they 
enter within loss than 20 miles of one another. The one 
flows beneath the ruins of Fcrge, the other by those of 
Selge and Aspendus. The rugged and mountainous 
country of Cilicia, which adjoins Bainphylia on the east, is 
furrowed by numerous streams flowing through dee]) and 
narrow valleys, the largest of which is the Calycadnus (now 
called the Giik Su, or ‘^Blue River”), which has a direction 
nearly from W. to E., taking its rise in a lofty sjjur of Mount 
Taurus that advances close to the sea, so that its sources 
are not more than about 20 miles from the sea at Alaja, 
while it has a course of more than 100 miles (in a direct 
line) from thence to its mouth. It falls into the sea about 
12 miles below Seleucia (still called Selevke), and is a 
deep and ra|)id stream of considerable magnitude. 

The broad alluvial plain which forms the eastern portion 
of Cilicia is traversed by several rivers, two of vhicb, the 
Sarus and Pyramus, now known as the Sihun and Jihun, 
are among most im])ortant rivers of Asia Minor. Both 
of them idike take their rise far in the interior, in the high 
lands beyond the Taurus, and force their way across that 
great chain through deep and narrow gorges. The Sarus 
is indeed formed by the junction of two branches, both of 
which descend from the ranges of the Anti-Taurus through 
two parallel valleys, and after traversing for a long distance 
the mountain gorges, pour their unil^ waters into the 
plain about 20 miles above the town of Adana. The 
takes its rise in the upland district called Cata- 
<mia| near the modem town of Albistan, flows by Marasch, 
whtt^ it receives a considerable tributary from the east, 
bringing with it the vraters of some small lakes on the 
reverse of the mountains of Commagene, and after passing 
near the ruins of Anasarbus, falls into the Gulf of Issus or 
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Scanderoon. Both these rivers have formed great alluvial 
deposits at theiiwnouths, and it is probable that they have 
repeatedly altered their channels in flowing through the 
plain. Hence the accounts of them found in ancient 
authors are very contradictory. The Cydnus, which flowed 
by Tarsus, is a very inferior stream to those just described, 
though its name is perhaps better known than either of 
them. It rises in the mass of Mount Taurus called the 
Bulghar-dagh, and has a course of not more than 50 miles 
to the sea, but is a clear and rapid river. 

Lairs . — The lakes of Asia Minor are numerous, but of no 
great importance. The most extensive is the great salt 
lake already noticed, on the Iwders of Lycaonia and Cappa- 
ilocia, which is bounded on the east by a considerable range 
of mountains called Khodja-dagh, while on the west it 
is separated only by some low hills from the broad up- 
land plains, or steppes, of Lycaonia. Beyond these to 
the west, but separated from them by the range of the 
Emir-dagh, is a string of three lakes of no great extent, 
having a general direction from N.W. to S.E., and follow- 
ing the line of the valley of Phrygia Paroreios. They bear 
the names of Eber (hil, Ak-Shohr Giil, and Ilgun Giil, and 
are all basins of fresh water passing into mere marshy 
pools during the dry season. Much more important than 
these are the two lakes now known as the Egerdir Odl and 
Kercli Gdl (from towns of those names built upon their 
banks), which are situated l)etween the range of the Sultan- 
dagh and the northern offshoots of the Taurus, and are 
both of tlicm extensive mountain lakes of not less tlian 
30 miles in length. The northenimost of the two (the 
Egerdir Gol, which is described os the most ]»icturcs<]Uo 
and beautiful of the lakes of Asia Minor) is situated at an 
elevation of about 2800 feet above the sea, while the level 
of the neighbouring Kcreli Gdl, which is separated from it 
by an intervening range of mountains, is at least 800 feet 
higher. Both are perfectly fresh, and their waters clear 
4md deep, though tlie oiu} has no outlet, and the other 
<‘omTnunicates only by a small rivulet witli the much 
.smaller lake called Soghla Gdl, the waters of which occa- 
sionally disaj)iHjar altogether. They are without doubt 
carried off by subterranean channels. About 30 miles 8. W. 
of the Egerdir G<il is the Lake of Buldur, adjoining the 
town of that name ; and at a short distance north of this 
lies the Tehdruk 8u Giil, or Lake of Chardak, the wab^rs 
of which are extremely salt, so that large quantities of salt 
are collected there, and sent from thence to Smyrna. 

In the north-western portion of Asia Minor, within the 
confines of Mysia and Bithynia, are situated three lakes 
of a wholly different character from the preceding, but 
having much the same features in common. These are 
the Lake of Niaea (still called Isnik Gdl), the Lake of 
Apollonia (Aboulonia Giil), and the Lake of Miletopolis 
(Manyas Gol). All these are within a few miles of the 
8ea of Marmora, into which they discharge their waters. 
The Lake of Apollonia (which is rather the largest of the 
three) is formed principally by an expansion of the river 
Kb 3 rndacu 8 , which may be considered as flowing through it. 
The Lake of Nicaeo, on the contrary (called also Lake 
Ascania), is a mere basin formed by the streams which 
descend from the surrounding mountains, and discharging 
its waters into the neighbouring Gulf of Moudania by a 
channel only about 10 miles long. The lake itself does 
not exceed 20 miles in length. 

Climate and Natural Production , — The climate of Asia 
Minor necessarily presents great differences. All travellers 
have remarked on the striking contrast as they passed from 
the warm and fertile regions of the west and south to the 
cold and bleak uplands of the interior. The great central 
plateau, which constitutes so large a part of the country, is 
not only much colder than regions in corresponding lati- 
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tudes in Europe, but is characterised by a great drynes.s, 
in consequence of the moisture from the Mediterranean 
l)eing in great ()art intercepted by the continuous mountain 
chain of the Taurus. The result of this, combined with its 
great elevation above the sea, is to render the summers 
excessively hot, and the winters extremely cold. In both 
these res|)ects the climate of the central parts of Asia 
Minor presents a close analogy with that of Central Spain, 
as well as with the still more extreme case of the neigh- 
bouring Armenia. On the other hand, the plains and low 
valleys on the south cotist, which are in a latitude corre- 
sponding to that of Sicily and the south of Sj^ain, have a 
mean temperature considerably higher than those countries, 
and the summer heat at Tarsus is said greatly to exceed 
that of Cadiz or Gibraltar, and to be nearly equal to that 
of Cairo. Systematic observations for any lengtli of time 
are, however, almost wholly w'anting. The north coast, 
on the contrary, is subject to the depressing influence of 
the cold winds and fogs of the Euxine, which, as is W'cll 
known, bring down tlio mean temperature of Constanti- 
nople (and still more its winter toiniKsraturc) far below 
that of places in corresp(»nding latitudes on the Mediter- 
ranean. This effect is, however, found to diminish as one 
proceeds eastward along the shores of the hhixine ; and the 
climate of Trebizond, which is situated almost exactly in 
the sjime latitude with Constantino] >le, is much milder 
than that of the ca|>ital, or of the neiglibouring city of 
Broussa,— a ro.sult, doubtless, produ(^ed by the sheltering 
action of the great range of the (^lucjisiis, which ])revents 
the cold wunds from the Htep]ies of llussia to the N. and 
N.E. from 8wee})ing down on the eastern angle of the 
Black Sell. The western districts of Asia Minor are in all 
respects the most favoured, and tlie coasts of Ionia and 
Caria may be considered as enjoying one of the finest 
climates to be found in any part of the Mediterranean. 
The action of the cold north winds from Thrace and the 
Bos[»horus is, however, still felt as far south os Smyrna, 
and the winters at that place are somewhat colder than 
those in correspomling latitudes in Si)ain and Sicily. 

The vegetation of the different j^arts of the }>eninsula 
naturally varies with the climate and the soil. The 
southern coasts present most of the plants and shrubs char* 
acteristic of the southern j)ortions of the Mediterranean, 
with the cxcejjtion of the jirickly jiear and American aloe 
(both of them originally exotics imported into Europe), 
which form so important a feature in the landscajie of 
Sicily and the south of 8])ain, as well as of Syria, but an? 
very rare in Asia Minor, while the dwarf palm {Chamuroj^s 
humilis) is wholly wanting. 'I'he date palm is occasionally 
found, but does not ripen its fruit even at larsus, where 
the summer temperature is almost tropical. The vegetation 
of Lycia, which occupies an intermediate |K)Hition between 
the hot plains of Panqdiylia and Cilicia and the com] ara- 
tively temperate western provinces, is thus described by 
P’orbes : — 

** The wild olive covers the hille, wherever the pine {Linus mari- 
tima and hdlepmsis) and the arbutus leave room. The valonea 
oaks {Quercus Halloia^ A^gilops, and inferitma) afford ample shade. 
The mastic, the fig, and tlie miill>erry are not un frequent, both 
cultivated and wild. The Oriental planes afford abundant shade 
near every village ; and the dark and towering cypress is planted 
by the place of burial, but grows wild in the ravines. The pome- 
granate flourishes in great abundance, and its wild fruit su])plies a 
grateful refreshment under the warm snn of autumn. The alniond 
and manna-ash grow wild among the rocks, and the bay and Judas- 
tree in the ravines. The orange and the lemon are cultivated. 
Melons, cucunili<;rs, sesame, maize, cotton, cafisicnm, lentils, kid- 
ney beans, and Imlmias {Ifikisnia esculentus), are thec>omnion culti- 
vated vegetables.”— (Spratt and Fotbes’s Zycia, vol. ii. p. 152.) 

Higher up on the mountain slopes and the uplands 
facing the sea is the chief realm of the oak and pine 
forests, with which a large part of the chain of Taurus is 
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covered. The wc^lnut is the most plentiful and conspicuous I 
tree around the villages, while vineyards and tobacco fields 
yield rich produce. The high upland ]>lains, on the con- 
trary, are generally bare and treeless, but the villages are 
frequently surrounded with walnut trees, I^mbardy poplars, 
apples, apricots, and willows. The vine is still grown in 
many sjiots in these elevated regions, though in others it 
will not thrive. Largo tracts of the table -land of the 
interior, as has been already mentioned, are either quite 
barren and desolate, or open treeless downs, affording 
pasture only to sheep. But it is probable that they would 
he cajjable of j)roducing abundant crops of corn (like the 
similar tracts of Central Spain) if properly cultivated, 
except in a few districts, such as the stei)pes of Lycaonia, 
where the soil is strongly iirqiregnatcd with salt. 

The northern coast districts ])resent a wholly different 
climate, and from the influence of the Black Sea and the cold 
of Itussia, have much more of the character of the tem- 
j)crate regions of l^luropc than of that of Borne or Naples 
which corres])ond to them in latitude. But the mountains 
are covered with extensive forests of oaks, chestnut, beech, 
box, and other tnjos, while the valleys produce fruit trees 
in extraordinary abundance and variety. This is the case 
especially in the province of Bontus, extending eastward 
from near Sinope to Trcbizoml, which is a country of 
singular beauty and great fertility, notwithstanding its 
mountainous character. This region is supposed to be the 
native land of many of our well-knowm fruits, especially 
cherries and apricots. Tlio hills also are covered with 
medlars, ap|»le, i»ear, and plum treiis, all grow'ing wild, but 
cultivated also with great success in the neighbourhood of 
the villages and towns. The olive also thrives in sheltered 
situations, though it is not found wc.st of 8inopc. At the 
same time, the luxuriant undergrow’th of rhododendrons 
and azaleas, besides bay, myrtle, arbutus, and other flourish- 
ing shrubs, gives a sjieeial charm to the scenery of this 
beautiful region. 

Among the vegetable j^roductions that are of importance 
in a commercial point of view may be mentioned saffron, 
which is so largely cultivated at a towm in Bithynia as to 
have given it the name of Safaranboli ; ojuuiii, which has 
in like manner given name to Atioin Kara Hissar; madder, 
extensively grow'ii at Ak Shehr ; the orchis called salep ; 
and cotton, of wdiich considerable quantities are no>v 
produced in the w’armcr districts near the si a. Mulberries 
also are extensively cultivated, and large quantities of silk 
produced in the neighbourhood of Broussa, where there are 
now establiiihed large silk manufactories, as well as at 
Tokat, Amasia, and other jilaecs. The dried figs and 
raisins for which Smyrna is so celebrated are grown 
l>rincipally in the valley of the Majander near Aklin. 

The wild animals of Asia Minor are in general the 
same as are found in most ])arts of Europe, though a few 
mark its connection with tlie more eastern parts of Asia. 
Wolves, wild boars, bears, foxes, are abundant ; but with 
them is associated the jackal, w’hich is found in large 
troops in all parts of the country. The lion, which was 
certainly an inhabitant of Asia Minor iu ancient times, is 
no longer found iu any part of the i)euinsula, and though 
the tiger is said to exist in the Cilician Taurus, the fact 
does not rest on any good authority. But leopards still 
occur not unfrequently in the mountain country of the 
Taurus, and from thence range along the mountains to the 
west, so that they have been occasionally shot even in the 
neighbourhood of Smyrna. The high mountains are 
frequented by the ibex and chamois, while the true wild 
goat (Capra uEf/agrus) is found on those of Cappadocia 
and Cilicia. The moufilon, also, is not unconunon in 
Cappadocia ; but the wild ass, which existed there in the 
time of Strabo, is no longer found within the limits of the 


peninsula. The gazelle abounds in the plains of Cilioi^ 
while both fallow and roe deer are found jp the forests in 
large numbers. In regard to the domestic animals, the 
remark of Professor Forbes, that in Lycia the introduced 
camel and buffalo, both unknown to the country in ancient 
times, now play a more important part than the aboiiginal 
quadrupeds, may be extended to the greater part of Asia 
Minor. Enormous numbers of sheep are, however, reared 
on the vast plains of the interior, as well as in the level 
])arts of Cilicia, though they no longer retain the celebrity 
they enjoyed in antiquity for the fine quality of their wool. 
This, however, supplies the material for the celebrated 
Turkish carpets, the principal manufactory of which is at 
Ushak in Phrygia. Not less celebrated is the breed of 
goats peculiar to the neighbourhood of Angora, the hair of 
which is worked up into shawls but little inferior to those 
of Cashmere. No trace is found of the existence of any 
such peculiar race in ancient times, or even in the Middle 
Ages, and the ])eriod of its introduction is unknown. In 
comparison with the sheep and goats, cattle occupy but a 
subordinate position in Asia Minor ; and though the plains 
of the interior, and still more those of Cilicia, were cele- 
brated in ancient times for the number and beauty of the 
horses roared on them, nothing of the kind is now to be 
found, and the horses of Asia Minor are generally of an 
inferior description. 

The geology of Asia Minor is still very imperfectly 
know^n, very few districts having been as yet examined in 
detail ; but the researches of Hamilton, Ainsworth, and 
Tchihatcheff, and of Edward Forbes iu Lycia, have thrown 
much light on the subject, and enabled us to form a general 
notion of the structure of the country. The great mass of 
the chain of Mount Taurus, and of the subsidiary ranges 
connected with it, consists, as has been already noticed, of 
the formation known as A])ennine limestone, which is 
gtiiierally referred by geologists to the Cretaceous period. 
No sedimentary formations of older date are known to 
exist in the southern parts of the peninsula, but in the 
northern districts this is replaced by saccharine limestones 
and mica schists, with other metamorphic rocks, which are 
probably to be assigned to a much earlier period. The 
great table-land of the interior is composed for the most 
j»art of a vast lacustrine or fresh water formation belonging 
to the Tertiary period ; and large portions of similar fresh 
water tertiaries, detached from the great central mass, are 
found scattered between its borders and the coasts, 
in some instances descending quite to the sea, as in 
the neighbourhood of Smyrna. But in the interior the 
lacustrine limestones and marls are frequently intermixed 
with extensive deposits of volcanic tuffs, the soft mate- 
rials of which are rent by water-courses into deep and 
narrow glens, often studded with cones and pinnacles, 
presenting a great variety of })icturesque and singular 
B)rms, and constituting one of the most peculiar fea- 
tures of the scenery of Asia Minor. Igneous rocks are 
I found scattered through almost all parts of the peninsula, 
and the remarkable chain of volcanic mountains extend- 
ing from Mount Argseus to the Kara-dagh near Kara- 
man has been Already noticed. All these mountains 
are of a trachytic character, and apparently belong to the 
Tertiary peric^ ; but there is a district on the borders of 
Phrygia and Lydia which presents volcanic phenomena of 
a much later date. It was known in ancient times as the 
Katakekaumene, or Burnt country, and its volcanic char- 
acter was fully recognised by Strabo, though we may 
infer from his silence that there was no record of any 
eruption within the historical period. It has been fully 
described by Mr Hamilton, and presents three conical black 
hills of scoriee and ashes, with well-defined craters, from 
which have flowed broad streams of rugged black veucular 
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lava, the surfaces of which are as barren and as little 
influenced by atmospheric action as the latest products of 
Vesuvius, so thA if it were not for the negative evidence 
to the contrary, they might be well supposed to belong to 
a recent historical peri^. Igneous rocks of an older 
chai^er are found in many parts of Asia Minor ; those in 
Lycia are princi|>ally serpentine, while in the north-western 
districts various forms of trachyte prevail, and several of 
the minor ranges which rise out of the great central table- 
land are of granitic character. 

Towards the sources of the River Halys is an extensive 
formation of saliferous red sandstones with gypsum, which 
would doubtless yield abundance of salt, were not that 
article more readily |)rocured from the salt lakes already 
mentioned. Coal is found in the neighbourhood of Hera- 
clea on the Black Sea, and was worked to some extent 
during the Crimean War. There is little doubt that Asia 
Minor is rich in minerals, but they are nowhere worked to 
much purpose. Iron ores of very good quality are still 
found in abundance in the country of the Chalybes, so 
celebrated among the Greeks for their skill as workers of 
iron, and they are still worked in a very primitive fashion 
by the inhabitants. The district of Cibyra, also, which 
w’as noted in the days of Strabo for its iron manufactories, 
still produces iron ores in plenty, of the same kitid as those 
of Elba, but they are altogether neglected. The copper 
and silver mines of the north, though partially worked, 
are of very little importance. The same neglect has be- 
fallen the numerous quarries of marble, which attracted 
so much attention in the time of the Romans, and among 
which those of Proconnesus (the island of Marmora) and 
those near Synnada (Ahom Kara Hiaaar), producing the 
kind known as Phrygian marble, were the most celebrated. 

Though Asia Minor had no active volcanoes it was sub- 
ject in all ages to frequent and severe earthquakes. The 
most remarkable of these was one which occurred in 17 a.d., 
during the reign of Tiberius, and which almost entirely 
destroyed twelve considerable cities, including Magnesia 
and Sardis. liuodicea, also, was peculiarly subject to these 
visitations, which Strabo sagaciously connects with the 
evidences of recent volcanic action in the Katakekaumene. 
Thermal springs are found in many jiarts of the peninsula, 
but the most remarkable arc those of Broussa, which from 
their proximity to Constantinople are still mucli frequented, 
and those at the ancient Hierapolis, the site of which is 
now utterly deserted. 

Ancient Divisions and Ethnography , — The division of 
Asia Minor which is commonly adopted by geographers, 
and which is followed in the present article, is that given 
by Strabo, which coincides in the main with those of 
Ptolemy and Pliny. According to this the whole peninsula 
is considered as comprising — 1. Pontus, on the Euxine, 
adjoining the frontiers of Armenia, and extending west as 
far as the Halys ; 2. Paphlagonia, from the Halys to the 
Parthenius; 3. Bithynia, from the Parthenius to the 
Rhyndacus; 4, Mysia, which, with the subordinate dis- 
tricts of the Troad and iEolis, or the land occupied by the 
.£olian Greek colonists, comprised the north-western angle 
of the peninsula j 5. Lydia, of which Ionia in like manner 
formed the sea coast ; 6. Caria, including the Dorian Greek 
colonies ; 7. Lycia ; 8. Pamphylia ; t). Cilicia — the last 
three provinces extending along the southern coast, from the 
Oulf of Macri to the frontiers of Syria ; while in the interior 
were — 10. Pisidia, comprising only the rugged mountain 
country above Pamphylia; 11. Phrygia, forming the western 
|K)rtion of the great table-land; 12. Galatia; 13. Cappa- 
docia; 1 4. Lycaonia and Isauria, two barren and mountainous 
regions on the north side of Mount Taurus. (For farther par- 
ticulars as to the extent and limits of these different regions 
thA reader must be referred to the respective articlesV 
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The system thus adopted by Strabo, and which appears 
to have been already generally received in his time, was, 
properly speaking, merely a geographical one. It did not 
coincide with the political or ^ministrativo divisions of 
the country, either in his time or for at least three centuries 
earlier. Though some of the countries enumerated — as 
Bithynia and Cappadocia — had continued down to a late 
period to form independent sovereignties, the limits of 
which were well established, the greater part of the penin- 
sula liad undergone many fluctuations and changes, the 
different provinces passing at one time under the kings of 
Syria, at others under those of J^ergannis, and being trans- 
ferred by the Romans in an arbitrary manner from the rule 
of one potentate to another. And when the Romans had 
established their own dominion over the greater part of the 
peninsula, it was long before the division of it into provinces 
had assumed a definite and settled form. But the Roman 
province of Asia, as it existed from the days of Cicero to 
those of Strabo, may be regarded os conqirising Mysia, 
Lydia^ Caria, and Phrygia, but ex(!luding I^ycia, Pisidia, 
Galatia, and Bithynia, so tliat it contained much less than 
half of Asia Minor, with whi(;h it is sometimes erroneously 
supposed to have been identical. 

The divisions of the country thus generally recognised 
were in fact (with one exception) ethnograj)hical ones, or 
at least had been so originally. Herodotus, the earliest 
writer from whom we have any information on the subject, 
describes Asia within the Halys, as containing fifteen 
different races or nations, including the Greek settlers: 
and of these the Cilicians, Pumphylians, Lyciaiis, Carians, 
Lydians, Mysians, Bithynians, Paphlagonians, and I’hry- 
gians undoubtedly then occupied Urn countries which long 
after retained their names. East of the Halys lay Iht^ 
Cappadocians, wlio in his time occupied the whole country 
from the frontiers of Cilicia to the Euxine. It wo^) Lot till 
a later period that the northern portion of this extensive 
country came to Im known and distinguished from the rest 
as Cai>padocia on the Pontus, and eventually under the 
designation of I’ontus alone. Galatia, on the other hand, 
derived its name from the Gauls, who established them- 
selves in that country about two centuries ii.c., and con- 
tinued to retain their language and nationality down to a 
late period of the Roman empire. The Lycaonians, Isau- 
rians, and Pisidians are not noticed by Herodotus ; pro- 
bably the names of these obscure mountain tribes had never 
yet reached the ears of the Greeks. 

Our information concerning the origin and ethnographi- 
cal relations of the nations that we thus find occupying 
the |)oninBula at the earliest period is very imperfect, and 
rests almost wholly on the vague statements of ancient 
authors, none of the nations in (juestion, with the exception 
of the Lycians, having left any trace of their language. 
But according to the distinct and unifonn assertion of 
ancient writers, the Bithynians were of Thracian origin, 
and identical with the [teuple who were separated from 
them by the narrow strait of the Bosphorus— a statement 
in accordance with the natural probability of the case. 
The same probability may be alleged also in favour of the 
Thracian origin of the Mysians, which is asserted both by 
Herodotus and Strabo, though they would a[>pear to have 
settled in the peninsula at a much earlier period than the 
Bithynians. Much less value can be attached to the tra- 
ditions concerning the original connection between the 
Mysians, Lydians, Phrygians, and Carians, which would 
assign a common Thracian origin to all these nations. The 
Carians indeed were, according to the more prevalent 
opinion among the Greeks, later immigrants from Crete 
and the adjoining islands — a theory certainly not supported 
by internal probability. But there seem strong reasons 
t for regarding the Carians, like their neighbours the Lycians, 
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as a peculiar peoi)le, distinct from all who surrounded 
them. The Lycians, as already mentioned, are the only 
people of Asia Minor who have left us the means of judg- 
ing of their ethnic affinities by the remains of their lan- 
guage. From tliese we learn that they were an Aryan 
race, apparently more nearly connected with the Persians 
tlian with Ukj (^reek or other Pelasgic races. But besides 
the Lycians, there existed within the province of Lycia a 
tribe called the Solynii, who were generally considered as 
of Syrian or Semitic origin. The fact does not appear in 
their case to rest upon any sufficient authority, but the 
(jonnection of the Cilieians, who held so large a part of the 
south coast, with the Syrians and Phoenicians, may be con- 
sidered as well established. All ancient writers, moreover, 
agree in describing the Cappadocians, who originally 
extended from Mount Taurus and the frontiers of Cilicia 
to the Euxine, as a Syrian race, so that they were at first 
called by the (ireeks Loucosyri, or White Syrians, to dis- 
tinguish t-h(?m from their darker brethren farther south. 
Whether the mountain tribes of the Pisidians, Isaurians, 
and Lycaonians were connected with the Cappadocians or 
with the Phr^’gians, or to what other race they belonged, 
we have no information whatever. 

The population of Asia Minor at the present day can 
hardly be said to retain any traces of the earlier nations 
that composed it, though, according to some writers, the 
Zeybeks, — a race presenting some marked peculiarities, 
who occupy the south-western corner of the peninsula — 
arc the lineal rcjpresentatives of the ancient Carians. They, 
however, speak only Turkish. The bulk of the population 
is composed of Turks, Greeks, and Armenians, among 
whom the Turks preponderate greatly in numbers, and 
(unlike M'hat is the case in l^uropean Turkey) comj)ose the 
mass of the agricultural and rural pojmlation, while the 
(Greeks and Armenians are found principally in the towns, 
where almost all the trade is in their hands. But besides 
these elements, which constitute the fixed and permanent 
pO])ulation of the peninsula, there is a considerable portion 
consisting of nomad and half nomad tribes, which are 
known under the names of Turcomans, Yourouks or 
Eurutjues (the name is very variously written), and Kurds. 
The last of these are found principally in the eastern and 
south-eastern districts, the Turcomans in the north-eastern 
and central provinces, and the Yourouks in the west and 
south-west of the peninsula. They are all exclusively 
pastoral races, but the Turcomans have in general their 
villages in which they spend the winter mouths, wandering 
over the great plains of the interior with their flocks and 
herds during the summer months. The Yourouks, on the 
contrary, are a truly nomad race, dwelling all the year 
round in tents, and removing from j)lace to ])lace according 
to the season. Their tents are made of black goats’ hair, 
and their principal covering is a heavy cloak of the same 
material, liesides largo flocks of sheep and goats, they 
brood many caincls, and one of their principal occupations 
is burning charcoal, in the course of which they do enor- 
mous injury to the forests. They are by no means limited 
to the wilder districts of the interior, but when the harvest 
is over descend into the rich plains and valleys near the 
coast, through which they wander almost without restraint, | 
and their black tents are often to be seen within a few 
miles of Smpna. Though distinguished at the present 
day by certain peculiarities from the Turcomans, the You- 
rouks are apparently of Turkish origin, and speak a Turkish 
dialect. The Kurds, on the contrary, who are merely a 
wandering offshoot of the race that occupies the great 
mountain tract called Kurdistan, extending from the bor- 
ders of Cappadocia between Armenia and Mesopotamia 
into Persia, speak a wholly different language, and belong 
altogether to a different race. They are, however, confined 


to the border districts on the eastern frontier of Asia Minor, 
and to Cilicia, where the tribes that have their summer 
encampments in the neighbourhood of Csesarea descend to 
pasture their flocks in the winter. 

History . — It is remarkable that a country like Asia 
Minor, possessing such great natural advantages, ai^ to a 
great extent so clearly limited by nature, can hardly be 
said to have any history of its own. It was never at any 
period united under one independent sovereign, but was 
always either divided among a number of minor potentates^ 
or, as under the Eoman, Byzantine, and Turkish rule, con- 
stituted merely a subordinate portion of a more extensive 
empire. Its western and northern shores were from a very 
early period occupied by Greek colonies, which gradually 
formed an almost unbroken chain of settlements along its 
coasts and islands from Rhodes to Trebizond. But these 
exercised comparatively little influence upon the nations 
of the interior ; and the first historical event that can be 
considered as affecting the fortunes of the peninsula in 
general, was the rise of the Lydian monarchy, which at- 
tained to so great a predominance that for a short time 
Croesus, the last monarch of the dynasty (560-546 b.c.), 
had subdued the whole of Asia Minor west of the Halys 
with the exception of Lycia. But having, unfortunately, 
engaged in war with Cyrus, king of Persia, he was entirely 
defeated, and his dominions conquered by the Persian 
monarch. From this time the whole of Asia Minor, from 
the frontiers of Syria to the Hellespont and the Bosphorus, 
continued for more than two centuries to form part of the 
Persian monarchy, until its overthrow by Alexander the 
Great, 333 b.c. It was during this period divided into 
satrapies, the boundaries of which were, however, very 
uncertain and fluctuating, like those of the Turkish govern- 
ments in modern days. In the division of the Macedonian 
empire after the death of Alexander, Asia Minor became a 
chief object of contention among his generals, but was 
ultimately included in the dominions of Seleucus, and the 
greater part of the peninsula continued for a considerable 
period to be subject to the Seleucidan kings of Syria. A 
small inde]iendent monarchy had, however, been estab- 
lished at Pergamus, soon after 280 B.C., and when the 
Romans entered Asia, and defeated Antiochus III. at the 
battle of Magnesia (190 B.C.), they transferred a consider- 
able part of his dominions to Eumenes, king of Pergamus, 
whose kingdom was thus extended to the Taurus. The 
monarchy of Pergamus thus constituted continued to sub- 
sist till after the death of Attalus III, when it was annexed 
to the Roman dominions under the name of the province 
of Asia (130 B.c.) Bithynia, however, still continued a 
separate kingdom, as did also Pontus, which for a short 
period rose under the great Mithridates to be a really 
formidable power. But after the defeat and death of 
Mithridates, in 63 b.c., the greater part of his kingdom, as 
well as that of Bithynia, was annexed to the Roman 
dominion ; and though some petty dynasties were allowed 
to linger on till after the Roman empire, the whole of Asia 
Minor was virtually subject to Rome from the time of 
Augustus. There ensued a long period of tranquillity and 
prosperity under the Roman and Byzantine empires, during 
which it suffered less than almost any other part of the 
empire from the inroads and ravages of barbarians. Even 
after the rise of the Mahometan power, though Asia Minor 
was repeatedly traversed by the armies of the Arab con- 
querors, who twice laid siege to Constantinople, it yrsis 
never permanently annexed to the dominion of the caliphs, 
like the adjoining provinces of Syria and Mesopotamia, and 
the whole country, as far as the {>08868 of Mount Amanus, 
continued subject to the Byzantine empire, until it was 
overrun by the Seljukian Turks in 1074 A.D. 

The ennnueftt of Aaia. Minor V»v fBe Tnrto iroji nof a. 
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mere passing inroad, but a permanent occupation of the 
coimtry, in Tijiich they established themselves in such 
numbers that they have ever since formed the predominant 
element in the population, and have to a great extent 
supplanted or absorbed all the previously existing races. 
But tlie dynasty of the house of 8eljuk, established by the 
first conqueror Soliman, who had fixed his capital at Nice, 
within 100 miles of Constantinople, did not long retain its 
undivided sovereignty, and its power was broken by the 
armies of the first Crusade (1097 a.d.), which took Nice, 
defeated the Turks in a great battle at Dorylaeum, and 
then swept over the land almost without opposition, up 
to the very walls of Antioch. The Byzantine emperor 
recovered possession of the whole circuit of the coast, from 
Trebizond to the Syrian gates ; and the Seljukian sultans 
of Bourn, as they termed themselves, who had removed 
their capital to Iconium, in the heart of the interior, found 
themselves cut off from the sea on all sides. Their domi- 
nion was gradually broken up, and divided among a 
number of small independent chieftains, until the rise of 
the Ottoman dynasty at the commencement of the 14th 
century once more consolidated the power of the Turks in 
Asia. The history of Asia Minor from this period is in- 
separably connected with that of the Turkish empire, and 
will be given under the head of Turkky. To the same 
article we must refer our readers for the modern division 
of the country and the present system of administration, 
as well as for such statistical information concerning its 


present state as it is possible to collect in the absence of 
all official or trustworthy authorities. 

At the oommenoement of the present century our information 
concerning Asia Minor was extremely imperfect. The survey of the 
southern coast by Captain Beaufort (published 'in his Karamania^ 
4to, Lond. 1817), was the first contribution to a sound knowledge 
of any imrt of the country ; and the work of Colonel I^eake {Journal 
of a TOUT in Asia Minors Svo, Loud. 1824), in which he embodied 
a careful review of all the information then existing, and applied 
it to the comparative geography of the peninsula, became the oasis 
of all subsequent researches. Since then the labours of successive 
travellers have thrown a groat deal of light upon the subieot, and 
most {tarts of the {toninsula have been visited and described, though 
the materials for a good ina]> are still wanting, and there exists no 
satisfactory goograjthical or geological description of many parts of 
the country. For further information and details our readers may 
consult Arundel’s Visit to the Seven Churches, 8vo, Lond. 1828, 
and his Discimrics in Asia Minor y 1834 ; Hamilton’s Researches in 
Asia MinoTy PontnSy and Armcniay 2 vols. 8vo, Land. 1842 ; Fel- 
lows’s Rjrcursion in Asia Minory Lond. 1839, and his Discoveries in 
LyeUty Lond. 1841 ; Ainsworth’s Travels in Asia MinoTy 2 vols., 
Lond. 1842 ; Snratt and Forbes’s Travels in Lye lay 2 vols., Lond. 
1847 ; Langlois's Voyage dans la CiliciCy 8vo, 1861 ; C. T. Newton, 
Travels and Discoveries in the Levanty 2 vols,, Lond. 1867. 

The work of M. Tchi hatch off {Asie M incure— DescHpHon Thy- 
siquCy Statistiquey et Archiologique, 3 vols., 8vo, I’aris, 1863-60), tlie 
result of several years' explorations in difl'crcut parts of the country, 
and the first attempt at a systematic description of Asia Minor, 
has unfortunately never been completed. The first volume (pub- 
lished ill 1853) contains by far the best description that has yet 
appeared of the physical geography of the wlnde ]>eninBula ; the 
second and thira are devoted to the meteorology, zoology, and 
botany ; but those which should have contained the geology and the 
archuiology have never been published. (E. H. B.) 
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ASKEW, or Ascue, Anne, one of the numerous sufferers 
for the cause of the Reformation in the reign of Henry 
Vlll., was a lady of groat worth and beauty, of a good 
family in Lincolnshire, and in correspondence with Queen 
Catherine Parr and the chief ladies of the court. At first 
a Roman Catholic, she had gradually become convinced of 
the falsity of transubstantiation ; and her husband, irritated 
at her change of religious opinions, compelled her to leave 
his house. On coming to London to seek for a divorce she 
was arrested, and interrogated by Chancellor Wriothesley 
and Bishop Bonner, at the instigation of whom, under 
threats of torture, she signed a qualified recantation. She 
was imprisoned, and wrote to the king, says Hume, “ that 
as to the Lord^s Supper she believed as much as Christ 
himself had said of it, and as much of His divine doctrine 
as the Catholic church had required.” But while she could 
not be brought to acknowledge the king's explications, this 
declaration availed her nothing, and was rather regarded as 
a fresh insult. She was cruelly racked in the presence, 
and it was said by the hand, of the chancellor himself, in 
order to extort confession of those ladies about court 
with whom she corresponded. Her fortitude and fidelity 
probably saved the lives of the queen and others. She dis- 
closed nothing, although her limbs were so dislocated 
by the rack that, when condemned to be burnt alive 
she could not stand, and was carried in a chair to Smith- 
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underwent this terrible mode of execution with undaunted 
courage. 

ASMAI or Asmayi (full name, Abu Said Abd-el- 
Melek Ibn Koraib El-Asma/) is one of the most im- 
portant representatives of Arabic literature in the 8th 
century of the Christian era. He was born at Basra 740 
or 741 A.i)., and attained, by his extensive erudition, to 
the high rank of precejitor to Harun-al- Rashid, whose 
court was in that generation tlie great focus of intellectual 
activity in the East. Asmai was, as has been happily 
remarked by Barbior de Mcynard, the almost perfect type 
of those nomadic devotees of literature who, after they had 
grown pale on the benches of Basra or Kufa, went to com- 
plete their education in the desert, in possession of bound- 
less stores of learning, and yet animat^ by an enthusiasm 
for further acquisition, which made them willing to travel 
across the sands for hundreds of leagues, if only they might 
preserve an ancient tradition or pick up the fragments of 
an ancient song. Of the results of his labours he was no 
niggard, and a long list might be drawn up of his various 
productions. It is sufficient, however, to mention his 
synchronous history of the kings of Persia and Arabia 
previous to Islam — a work which Sir Henry Rawlinson 
has described as ** perhaps the most valuable and authentic 
historic volume in the whole range of Arabian literature” — 
and his wonderful romance of Aniar, which might almost 
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age, dying, as is generally supposed, about 830 a.d., and 
left behind him a number of pupils, such as Th&lab, Ibn-el- 
Anberi, and Sukkari, who proved themselves worthy of 
their master. 

ASMODEUS or Aschmedai, an evil demon who 
apjiears in later Jewish tradition, and concerning whom 
there has been much vague and fanciful speculation. The 
name, jirobably, means the destroying angel or the tempter, 
but the etymological grounds for neither of these arc quite 
certain. He is sometimes called the prince of demons, 
and identified with Beelzebub ; but there are many other 
fabifjs regarding his origin. In the apocry])hal book of 
Tohii occurs the well-known story of his love for Sara, the 
beautiful daughter of Baguel, whose seven husbands were 
slain in succession by him on tlieir respective bridal nights. 
At last Tobias, by burning the heart and liver of a fish, 
drove off the demon, wlio fled to Egy})t. From the part 
played by Asmodeus in this story, he has been often fami- 
liarly called the genius of matrimonial unlia))})iness or 
jealousy. Le Sage makes him the jirincipal character in 
his novel Le Diable JioiteiLX, 

ASMONEUS, or Ahsamoneus, the first of the dynasty 
or family of the Asmoncans, \vho ruled over the Jews for 
about 130 years. His great-grandson was the celebrated 
Mattathias (died 167 ]j.c.), the first of the Maccabees ; and 
the direct line of j^rinces descended from him was closed in 
37 B.c. by the execution of Antigonus. Agrippa H erodes 
I. and II. were connected with the Asmoneans through 
their ancestress, Marianine, wife of Herod the Great. 

ASOLO, the ancient Acelum^ a fortified town of Northern 
Italy, in the province of Treviso, about 19 miles distant 
from the city of tliat name. It is built in a beautiful 
and healthy situation, and possesses a cathedral and the 
ruins of a Homan aqueduct. In the neighbourhood is the 
former jialace of Catharine Cornaro, queen of Cyjirus, now 
turned into a dairy. Not far off is the quarry of llocca. 
Population, 5437. 

A81' ( Vipera aspU)^ a species of venomous snake, closely 
allied to the common adder of this country, which it repre- 
sents throughout the southern parts of Euroj)e, being 
specially abundant in the region of the Alps. The term 
“As]»” (do-TTt's) seems to have been employed by Greek 
and Roman writers, and by writers generally down to com- 
paratively recent times, to designate more than one species 
of serpent ; thus tlie asp, by means of which Clooj)atra is 
said to have ended lier life, and so avoided the disgrace of 
entering Rome a cai)tive, is now generally supposed to 
have been the cerastes, or horned viper ( Vipera IJamd’ 
qulstii)^ of Nortliern Africa, a snake about fifteen inches 
long, exceedingly venomous, and provided with curious 
horn “like jjrotuberaiices over each eye, which give it a 
decidedly sinister a])]>earancc. The s^jecics, however, to 
w'hieh the word “asp” has been most commonly applied, is 
undoubtedly the haje {Nuja haje) of Egypt, a poisonous 
snake, from tliree to four feet long, with the skin of its 
neck loose, so as to render it dilatable at the will of the 
animal, as in the cobra di cai)c]lo of India, a species from 
which it differs only in the absence of the spectacle-like 
mark on the back of the m‘ck. Like the cobra, also, the 
haje has its fangs extracted by the jugglers of the coun- 
try, who afterwards train it to ])crform various tricks. 
The asp {PetheUy 10^) is mentioned in various parts of the 
Old Testament. This name is twice translated “ odder,” 
but as nothing is told of it beyond its poisonous character 
and the intractability of its disj)osition, it is im])ossible 
accurately to determine the species which the sacred writers 
had in view. 

ASPARAGUS. Tl^e young shoots of Asparagm qffici- 
nalis (Nat. Ord. Liliaceoi) have from very remote times 
been in high repute as a culinary vegetable, owing to their 
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delicate flavour and diuretic virtues. The plant grows wild 
on the south coast of England ; and on tli% waste steppes 
of Russia it is so abundant that it is eaten by cattle like 
grass. In common with the marsh-mallow and some other 
plants, it contains a chemical principle called asparagin, to 
which it owes its medicinal qualities. The roots of asparagus 
w'ere formerly used as an aperient medicine, and the fruits 
were likewise enqdoyed as a diuretic. Under the name of 
Prussian asparagus, the spikes of an allied plant, Omitho- 
galum. pyrenaicum^ are used in some places. 

ASPASIA, a beautiful hetasra of Athens, celebrated in 
history by her connection with Pericles, was a native of 
Miletus, and settled in Athens, following the example of 
her countrywoman, Tliargelia, who had become very famous 
during the time of the Persian wars. Her beauty, but still 
more her remarkable accomplishments, gained for her an 
extraordinary reputation, which w'as increased after her 
association with Pericles, w^ho, having divorced his wife, 
united himself to Aspasia as closely as was possible under 
Athenian law, according to which marriage with a barbarian 
was illegal and impossible. Much of the administration of 
Pericles has been ascribed to her eloquent instruction and 
political sagacity, and her enemies did not scruple to lay to 
her charge the Samian and Peloponnesian wars. Although 
this exaggerates her power, yet her talents must have been 
extraordinary, for she drew to her house the most noble 
and learned in Athens, who were willing to learn from 
her. Even Socrates was not exempt from her influence. 
The political supremacy of Pericles, which exposed him to 
many assaults, attracted enmity to Aspasia. She was 
accused of impiety and other base crimes, and would pro- 
bably have been condemned, had not the judges been 
swayed by the tears and entreaties of Pericles himself. 
After the death of that statesman’s two sons by his lawful 
wdfe, ho procured the passing of a law, by which the 
children of irregular marriages might be rendered legiti- 
mate. His son by Aspasia was thus allowed to assume his 
father’s name. After the death of Pericles, Aspasia is said 
to have formed a similar connection wuth one Lysicles, 
wealthy, but of ignoble birth, whom she raised by her 
instructions to a prominent place in the state. This 
episode is somewhat obscure, es[)ccially as Lysicles seems to 
have fallen in battle in 428, the year after the death of 
Pericles. Nothing further is known of the history of Aspasia. 

ASPASIIJ8, a Peripatetic i)hilosophor, and one of the 
most prolific commentators on Aristotle, flourished pro- 
bably towards the close of the 1 st century a.d., or perhaps 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius, His commentaries on 
the Categories^ De Interpretatione^ De Sensu^ and other 
works of Aristotle, are frequently referred to by later 
wTiters, but have not come down to us. Certain com- 
mentaries on Plato, mentioned by Porphyry in his life of 
Plotinus, have also been lost. Commentaries on the 2d, 
4th, 7th, and 8th books of the Nicomachean Ethics^ which 
j)ass under his name, were printed along with those of 
Eustratius and others by Manutius at Venice in 1536. 
They were translated into Latin by Felicianus in 1541, and 
have been frequently republished. The authenticity of 
part, and even of the whole, of these ethical commentaries 
has i)een disputed ; and recently some fragments of another 
commentary by Asj)asius on tlie Ethics have been printed. 
See Classic, ./own, vols. xxviii., xxix. 

ASPASIUS, a celebrated rhetorician and sophist, was 
born at Ravenna, and flourished during the early part of 
the 3d century a.d. He was the son (or, according to 
Suidas, the scholar) of the rhetorician Demetrianus ; and, 
after a careful training in all the branches of a rhetorician’s 
art, began to teach at Rome. For many years he filled 
the chair of rhetoric which had been founded by Vespasian. 
He travelled extensively in the suite of the emperor, as 
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whose secreta^ he acted for some time. His orations, 
which are prai^d for their style, have been lost. 

ASPEN TBEE, called also the trembling-leaved poplar 
{pQjmlvs iremvla), is a native of Britain, and is found 
generally in moist places, sometimes at a considerable 
elevation, 1600 feet or more, in Scotland. It flowers in 
Britain in March and April. The name “ trembling ” is 
applied to it on account of the constant movement of the 
leaves oven with a gentle breeze. This mobility depends 
on the leaves being suspended by leaf-stalks flattened 
laterally, and when subjected to a slight wind, by their 
friction on each other they give rise to a rustling sound. 
It is supposed that the mulberry trees {Jkvaim) mentioned 
in Ist Chronicles xiv. 14, 15, were really aspen trees. The 
wood of the tree is white, and is made use of by turners. 
In France sal)ots are made of it ; and the charcoal made 
from the wood is used in the manufacture of gunpowder. 
The leaves are in some countries of Europe employed as 
food for cattle, sheep, and goats. 

ASPEN DUS (or, as the name api)ears on the more 
ancient coins, Estfendys), a city of Pamphylia, in Asia 
Minor, situated on an isolated hill near the river Eurymedon 
(Capri-8u) at the extremity of the plain of Perga. It was 
founded by a colony from Argos, five centuries before the 
Christian era, and attained to great pros^jerity, as is I 
attested, not only by the statements of Greek and Homan 
writers, but also by the noble ruins that still occupy the 
site. Of these the most remarkable is the theatre, which 
is regarded os more perfect than any other in Asia Minor, 
requiring but little restoration to render it fit once more 
for its ancient use. In tlie first i)rccinct there are twenty- 
one rows of seats, and in the second eighteen, nearly idl 
of them entire. The date of the building is assigned by an 
inscription to the time of Antoninus and Lucius Verus. 
An aqueduct of magnificent proportions, built, like the 
theatre, of the silicious conglomerate of the neighbourhood, 
still stretches across the plain ; and the ruins of an agora 
and other erections are found on the hill. That the city 
was rich in valuable statues is mentioned by Cicero, who 
rhetorically accuses Verus of having plundered it of them 
all. It only ai)pears occasionally in ancient history, as 
when its inhabitants surprised and assassinated Thrasybu- 
lus, and again when they surrendered to Alexander ; but 
the populousncss of the place is proved by the fact that it 
was able to f urnish 4000 hoplites. 

ASPER, Hans, a Swiss painter, was born in 1499 at 
Zurich, where he died on the 21st March 1571. He 
wrought in a great variety of styles, but excelled chiefly in 
flower and fruit pieces, and in portrait painting. Many of 
his pic^res have perished, but his style may be judged 
from the illustrations to Gessner’s for 
which ho is said to have furnished the designs, and from 
portraits of Zwingle and his daughter Regula Gwalter, 
which are preserved in the public library of Zurich. It 
has been usual to class Asper among the pupils and imi- 
tators of Holbein, *but an inspection of hLs w'orks is suffi- 
cient to show that this is a mistake. Though Asper was 
held in high reputation by his fellow-citizens, who elected 
him a member of the Great Council, and had a medal 
struck in his honour, he seems to have been frequently in 
embarrassed circumstances, and there is reason to believe 
that he died a pauper. 

ASPHALT, or Asphaltum (a(r</>aA.Tos, Aristotle, Bitv ^ 
men^ Pliny), the German Bergpechy or mineral pitch, so 
called from the Lacus Asphaltites or Dead Sea, where it was 
found in ancient times, is a product of the decomposition 
of vegetable and animal substances. It is usually found of 
a black or brownish-black colour, externally not unlike coal, 
but it varies in consistency from a bright pitchy condition, 
with a Bham conchoidal fracture, to thick viscid masses of 
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mineral tar. Asphalt melts at or a little below the boiling 
point of water, and it burns with a rather smoky flame. 
It is regarded as the ultimate resuR of a series of changes 
which t^e place, under certain conditions, in organised mat- 
ter, producing — 1st, naphtha ; 2d, petroleum ; 3d, mineral 
tar; and 4th, asphalt or hard bitumen. The whole of 
these substances merge into each other by insensible degrees, 
so that it is impossible to say at what point mineral tar 
ends and asphalt begins. Naphtha, which is the first of 
the series, is in some localities found flowing out of the 
earth as a clear, liiiqiid, and colourless liquid. As such 
it is a mixture of hydrocarbons, some of w’hich ore very 
volatile and evaporate on exposure; it takes up oxygen from 
the air, becomes brown and thick, and in this condition it 
is called petroleum. A continuation of the same process 
of evaporation and oxidation gradually transforms the 
material into mineral tar, and still later into solid glassy 
asphalt. Asi)halt8 are very variable in composition, and 
their [>roximate constituents have not been subjected to a 
thorough examination. Traces of naphtha or light oils are 
usually found in them, and they always contain a per- 
centage of the heavier hydrocarbons not vaj^orisable below 
boiling })oint. Resins soluble in alcohol, and solids, some 
soluble in ether, and some resisting the solvent action of 
both ether and alcohol, are found in varying proportions. 
According to Dana asphalt may consist of either — (1), 
unoxygenated, or (2), partly unoxygenated and partly 
oxygenated (the usual fact), or (3), solely of oxygenated 
hydrocarbons (very rarely, if ever, true in nature). The 
state of solidity is not proof that any part of the bitumen 
is oxygenated. Asphaltic deposits exist widely diffused 
throughout the world, more especially in tropical and sub- 
tropical regions. It is found in a state of great purity in 
the interstices of the older rocks, but its occurrence is not 
characteristic of any j>articular formation or period. The 
most remarkable deposit of asphalt exists in Trinidad, 
wdiero it forms a lake 99 acres in extent, and of unknown 
depth, intersected with rivulets of water. At two or three 
places on the surface of the lake an emission of semi-fluid 
tar may still bo seen in progress, accompanied with an 
evolution of 8uli)huretted hydrogen. At these points the 
substance is still soft and viscid, but by exposure it gra- 
dually obtains the consistency of the rest of the mass. In 
addition to the lake deposit, asphalt occurs in the sur- 
rounding country — named La Brea, on account of this 
peculiarity — in detached patches, or in sheets of consider- 
able size, at one point protruding into the sea, and pieces of 
asphalt are frequently cast up on the neighbouring shore. 
A considerable quantity of a fine asphalt is also derived 
from Cuba under the name “Chapapote,” or Mexican 
as]>halt; and from Caxatambo in Peru, a very pure variety 
of high lustre is exported. The asphalt of the Dead Sea 
is more a tradition than a reality, it being now found there 
in very small quantities ; but the source of the supply of 
ancient Babylon, the fountains of Is, on a tributary of the 
Euphrates, still yields asphalt. It occurs iu many localities 
throughout Europe, but not to any considerable extent. 
The following table gives the ultimate composition of 
specimens from several localities : — 

Carbon. Hydrogen. Oxygeiu Nitrogen. Aeh. 

Auvergne, France ...77*64 7*86 8-86 1*02 6*13 

Cuba 82*34 9*10 6*2.5 1*91 0*40 

Caxatambo, Peru 88*06 9*69 1-66 

Of greater importance industrially than simple asphalt 
is asphalt stone, — a limestone impregnated with bituminous 
matter, which occurs in large quantities at several European 
localities. The most valuable deposits are in the Val de 
Travers, canton of Neufchatel; in the neighbourhood of 
Seyssel, department of Ain ; at Bechelbronn in Alsace, 
I.immer near the citv of Hanover, and Holle in DU- 
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marschen ; in Holstein, <Sec. These bituminous stones con- 
tain from 7 or 8 to about 20 per cent, of asphalt in their 
composition, that from Val de Travers being richest in 
bituminous matter and of most value in its industrial 
applications. The as])halt beds of the Val de Travers 
were first discovered and utilised by Eirinus, a Greek 
physician, in 1712, who recommended the material as being 
“ peculiarly suitable for covering all kinds of constructions ; 
to protect wood and stone work against decay, worms, and 
the ravages of time, rendering them almost indestructible 
even when exposed to wind, wot, and extreme variations 
of tein])orature.” Eirinus was aware that asphaltic mortar 
had been used in the building of ancient Babylon, and he 
himself succeeded in using it with great effect for the 
lining of cisterns and walls as a cementing material, and 
for the flooring of w^arehousos, <kc. After some time the 
material fell into disuse ; the quarries of Val de Travers 
were even forgotten, and it was not till the year 1832 that 
the material was again prominently and successfully re- 
introduced, the credit on this occasion being due to the 
Count Sassenay. Under his direction asphaltic stone came 
to be extensively used in France for pavements and 
roadways, and for i:)rotecting floors and walls from the 
effects of damp. From France the application of the 
material for such purposes extended to other countries, 
and there is now a wide-spread demand for asphaltic pave- 
ments. Two princii»al methods ard adopted in laying 
asphalt pavements, — 1st, the mastic process; 2d, the 
hot compressed process. The mastic process is essentially 
as follows : — The bed of the road -way is prepared with 
a smooth level foundation of concrete, which must be 
thoroughly dry before the application of the asphalt. The 
mastic is prepared for ai)plication by heating the asphaltic 
stone and breaking it into small pieces, which are then 
melted up with a quantity of mineral tar, to which some 
sand is added. The molten mass is then poured over a 
section of the prepared concrete uniformly to the requisite 
depth ; the surface is smoothed, and covered with a coating 
of fine sand which is stamped into the asphalt. The 
proportions of tar and sand used vary with the comj)osition 
of the asphaltic stone employed and the position occupied 
by the pavement. The other mode of laying pavements, 
now extensively adopted, consists in spreading hot powdered 
asphaltic stone on the prepared surface, which is then 
heavily pressed till it forms a homogeneous elastic coating. 
Roadways so prepared are very durable, smooth, cleanly, 
and noiseless, l)ut the material is not well adapted for 
other than level streets on account of the difficulty of 
foothold. Conqjlaints are also made against such pave- 
ment, to the effect that accidents to horses from slipping 
and falling are much more frequent than is the case 
on ordinary stone liavoment. An artificial asphalt is pre- 
pared by boiling up the pitch of gas-tar with chalk and 
sand, but such a substitute, though much cheaper, has not 
the durability of the natural compound. Gas-tar asphalt 
18 also apjdied for other purposes in wliich the natural 
product IS used. Asphalt was used by the ancient 
Egyptians in tlieir process of embalming bodies. It is the 
principal ingredient in black Jai)an varnish. It is distilled 
in large quantities for the illuminating and lubricating 
oil vmich It yields, but the bituminous shales from which 
paraffin and paraffin oik are distilled must not be con- 
founded with asphaltic deposits. It is also used for 
preparing roofing felts ; paper water-proofed with asphalt 
has been used, and drain -pipes of compressed asphalted 
paper are manufactured. 

, asphyxia (tt priv., a pulse), a term in medi- 

ome which, though literally signifying loss of pulsation, is 
applied to describe the arrestment of the function* of 
respiration from some hindrance to the entrance of air into 
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the lungs. (See Physiology and Medical Jukispru- 

DENOE.) ^ 

ASPIN'WALL, or Colon, a city and free port on the 
northern coast of Panama, one of the united states of 
Colombia. It is built on the well-wooded coral island of 
Manzanilla, in lat. 9® 22' 63" N., and long. 79® 62' 6%" W., 
owes its origin to the Panama Railway Company, who 
founded it (1850) for the convenience of their traffic, and 
derives its more usual name from W. H. Aspinwall, one of 
their principal shareholders. In spite of the unhealthiness 
of its situation, — now, indeed, largely diminished, — and the 
dangerous winds from the north to which it is at some 
seasons exposed, it has quite superseded the neighbouring 
port of Chagres, and become the centre of a considerable 
local trade. The banana, especially, is cultivated in the 
neighbourhood and largely exported to New York. The 
population, composed mainly of Jamaica and Spanish 
negroes, was stated at 6600 in 1872. A telegraph line 
extends from Aspinwall to Kingston in Jamaica. 

ASS, The Domestic — Asiniis vulyans^ Gray — differs 
chiefly from the horse in its smaller size, in the presence of 
long hair, forming a tuft, only at the extremity of the tail, 
and in the absence of warts on its hind legs. Its fur, usually 
of a gray colour, is characteristically marked with a longi- 
tudinal dorsal streak of a darker hue, with a similar streak 
across the shoulders, but white and black varieties also 
occur. The ass has been from time ijumemorial under the 
dominion of man, and it is doubtful whether the original 
wild stock is anywhere to bo found at the present day, — 
the specimens that have been described as wild being 
probably the descendants of individuals that have escaped 
from the domestic state. A wild variety of ass {Asinus 
toiniopus), found in Abyssinia, has the long acute ears and 
the bray peculiar to the domestic kinds. It is said also to 
have cross bands on its legs, a feature occasionally met 
with in our tame breeds ; and this fact has led Darwin and 
others to conclude that in the wild ass of Abyssinia the 
original of the domestic animal is to be found ; the stripes 
which occasionally appear on the legs of the latter being 
regarded as instances of reversion to the ancestral type 
{Proceedings of Zool Sodefy, 1 86 2). The marked aversion 
of the domestic ass to cross the smallest streamlet, an 
aversion which it shares with the camel, and the evident 
delight with which it rolls itself in the dust, seem to point 
to arid deserts as its original home. The ass has generally 
been the object of neglect and ill treatment ; and attempts 
have seldom been made to improve the breed by select- 
ing and matching the finer specimens. It has thus 
gradually sunk into the dull and obstinate creature which 
we are accustomed to see. Its reputation for stupidity is 
not, however, of rccjont origin. The ancient Egyptians 
hated it, and symbolised an ignorant person by the head 
and ears, and the Romans thought it a bad omen to meet 
an ass (Fosbrooke’s Anthjuitm), In the Middle Ages the 
Germans of Westphalia made the ass the symbol of St 
Thomas, the unbelieving apostle ; and the boy who was 
last to enter the school on St Thomas* day was called the 
Ass Thomas ** (Gubernatis*s Zoological Mythology ^ vol, i, 
p. 362). That the ass possesses qualities, which, if de- 
veloped by careful selection and humane treatment, would 
make it a worthy companion of the horse as the servant of 
man, is seen in the too rare instances in which it has 
received proper attention. In Southern Europe — especially 
in Spain, Italy, and Malta — the ass is carefully bred, and 
has thus been greatly improved. No less than £200, it is 
said, is sometimes paid-in Spain for a stallion ass. In the 
state of Kentucky, where mules are in great request as 
beasts of burden, asses, imported from the south of Europe, 
are reared with scrupulous care, and with such success, 
that from an average height of fourteen hands the Ken- 
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tuckiana have raised these animals to fifteen and even six- 
teen hands. Aat the diminutive size of the ass in cold 
countries is due as much to neglect as to rigour of climate 
seems proved by the fact, that in the north of India, where 
it is^used by the lowest castes, the ass does not attain 
a height greater than that of a Newfoundland dog. It 
is, however, among the south-western nations of Asia and 
in Egypt that the ass has received that attention usually 
bestowed in this country on the horse, and it is there 
that it is to be seen in greatest perfection. The Arabs and 
Persians know the pedigrees of their asses, and by careful 
selection and interbreeding they have formed and perpe- 
tuate many useful races. Thus in Syria, according to 
Darwin, there are four distinct breeds: — “a light and 
graceful animal with agreeable gait used by ladies, an Arab 
breed reserved exclusively for the saddle, a stouter animal 
used for ploughing and various purposes, and the large 
Damascus breed with peculiarly long body and ears.'' ^ 

The ass, there is little doubt, was first domesticated in 
Asia, — probably prior to the domestication of the horse, — 
whence it passed at a comparatively late period into Europe, 
for in the time of Aristotle it was not found in Thrace. 
In England there is evidence of its presence so early as the 
time of the Saxon Ethelred, but it does not appear to have 
been common till after the time of Queen Elizabeth. The 
koulan, or wild ass {A&inus Onager ^ Gray), differs from the 
domestic species in its shorter and more rounded cars, and 
in the greater length and finer form of its limbs. Its fur 
shows the dark streak along the back, but the streak across 
the shoulders does not appear to be a constant character. 
It is chiefly to be met with in the plains of Mesopotamia, 
in Persia, in Cutch, on the shores of the Indus, and in the 
Panjab, congregating in herds under a leader, and migrating 
southwards on the approach of winter. The adults are ex- 
ceedingly shy, so that it is difficult to get within rifle range 
of them. According to Layard, who had ample oi)portunity 
for observing them during liis researches around Nineveh, 
they equal the gazelle in fieetness, and to match them is a 
feat which only one or two of the most celebrated mares 
have been known to accomplish." In the same region, over 
2000 years ago, Xenophon, during the famous expedition 
of Cyrus, observed herds of wild asses so fleet that the 
horsemen could only take them by dividing themselves 
into relays, and succeeding one another in the chase." The 
young are sometimes caught during spring by the Arabs, 
who feed them with milk in their tents. They are hunted 
chiefly by the Arabs and Persians, by whom their flesh is 


The area given in this table is exclusive of 8343 square 
miles of hill country in Lakhimpur, and 3715 square miles 
of the Cachar hills, but it includes the two districts of 
Qoilp&ra and the Giro hills, which, although for political 
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esteemed a delicacy. Their food, according to Dr Shaw, 
consists mainly of saline or bitter and lactescent plants ; 
they are also fond of salt or brackish water. The leather 
known as shagreen, from the Turkish term %agTi^ is made 
from the skin of the ass ; the ingrained aspect which it 
bears is not, however, natural to it, but is produced by a 
chemical process described by Pallas. The milk of the ass, 
containing more sugar and less cascine than that of the cow, 
closely resembles woman's milk, and heui long been valued 
as a nutritious diet where the digestive organs are weak. 

ASSAM, a province of British India. Until the begin- 
ning of 1874 Assam formed the north-east division of the 
territories under the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal. In 
that year it was erected into a separate administration, pre- 
sided over by a Chief Commissioner, who acts directly under 
the Governor -General of India in council. The district 
of Cachar was added to the old division of Assam, and now 
forms part of the Chief Commissioner's jurisdiction. It lies 
between 24“ and 28“ N. lat., and between 90“ and 98“ E. 
long., and consists of the upper valleys of the Bredimaputra 
for a length of about 500 miles from where that river enters 
the north-eastern frontier of British India. These valleys 
vary in breadth, but generally occupy a space of about 60 
miles between the Hinullayas on the north, and the water- 
shed which separates the Brahmaputra froui the river system 
of Cachar. Assam, therefore, is }>ounded on the N. by the 
sub- Himalayan ranges of the BbutiA, AkA, Daphld, and 
Miri tribes ; on the E. by the unsurveyed forests and 
mountains which separate British India from northern 
Burmah ; on tlie 8. by the hills inhabited by the N4gds, 
Jaintiyas, and KhAsiAs, which separate Assam from Silhet ; 
and on the W. by the GAro hills and Kuch Behar. Assam 
may be considered, however, either as a natural province 
or as an artificial i)olitical division. In its former aspect, in 
which it will be dealt with in this article, it has an area of 
48,473 square miles, with a population in 1872 of 2,412,480 
souls. It is the outlying province of India to the north-cast, 
HO that while the pressure of i)opulation in several of the 
inner divisions of Bengal varies from 500 to 573 persons 
per square mile, in Assam it is barely 50. Even deducting 
12,058 miles of hill country in Lakhimpur and Cachar 
districts, the pressure of pojnilation is only 66 persons per 
square mile in the more cultivated parts of Assam. Taken 
as a political division, it is locally administered by a Chief 
Commissioner, with his headquarters at GauhAti. It is 
subdivided into the ten following districts, each under a 
deputy commissioner ; — 


convenience placed under the commissioner of the Kuch 

Behar division of Bengal, belong physically and linguisti- 

cally to Assam. 

History. — Assam was the province of Bengal which remained 


7\ib/e showing the Area^ Pojmlation, and Land Revenue of the Assam Province, 


Xahb of District. 

Ami in 
square 
luiles. 

Total 

population. 

Pressure of 
poimlaiion 
[)er siiuare 
mile. 

Hindus. * 

Muhammadans. 

Christians. 

others, 

Jjand Revenue. 

1. Goalpara 

2. KAmrAp 

8. Dorang or Darang 

4. Naogdon 

6. Sibsagar 

6. Lakhimpur 

7. Cachar 

8. Nagd Hills 

9. Khasid and Jayantiydl 

Hills / 

10. Gdro Hills 

4,433 

3,631 

3.413 
3,648 

2.413 
3,145 
1,285 
4,900 

6,157 

8,390 

444,761* 

561,681 

236,009 

256,390 

296,589 

121,267 

205,027 

68,918 

141,838 

80,000 

100 

155 

69 

70 
123 

39 

160 

14 

28 

23 

311,419 
515,024 
221,389 
245,615 
282,969 
115,638 
128,219 
Not classified 

Do. 

Do; 

89,916 

45,823 

13,859 

10,066 

12,619 

3,826 

74,301 

Not classified 

Do. 

Do. 

141 

204 

256 

179 

283 

316 

409 

Not classified 

Do. 

Do. 

6,238 

630 

505 

530 

718 

1,487 

2,038 

Not classified 

Do. 

Do. 

£13,045 0 0 
88,200 0 0 
36,666 8 0 
36,146 8 0 
46,829 14 0 
14,383 6 0 
15,334 12 0 
47 6 0 

307 16 0 

1 86,415 

2,412,480 

66 

1,820,273 

250,470 

1,788 

12,146 

£245,969 10 0 


^ Animals and Plants under Domestication^ voL i. p. 62. 


* This includes the population of Eastern DuArs, 87,047, not classi- 
fied according to religion. 
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most stubbornly outside the limits of the Mughul empire and of 
the Muhammadan polity in India. Indeed, although frequently 
overrun by Musalman armies, and its western districts annexed to 
the Muhammadan vice-royalty of Bengal, the province maintained 
an uncertain independence till its invasion by the Burmese towards 
the end of the last century, and its final cession to the British in 
1826. A full account of its ancient kings will bo found in Mr 
William Robinsons Assam, chap. iv. (Calcutta, 1841). It seems 
to have been originally included, along with the p'eater part of 
north-eastern Bengal, in the old Hindu territory of Kdmrfip. Its 
early legends point to great religious revolutions between the rival 
rites of Krishna and Siva as a source of dynastic changes. Its roll 
of kings extends deep into j)re-historio times, but the first Rdja 
caijablo of identification flourished about the year 76 A.n. Kdmrfip, 
the J’riigjotishpur of the ancient Hindus, was the capital of a legend- 
ary king Narak, whose son Bhagadatta distinguished himself in the 
great war of the Malnibharata. On the rise of the Koch power, the 
kings of Kuch Behar wrested a portion of Assam from the kin^ of 
the Pal dynasty to whom it belonged. In the early part ot the 
13th century the Ahams or Ahoms, from northern Burmah 
and the Chinese frontiers, poured into the eastern districts of As- 
sam, founded a kingdom, and hold it firmly for several centuries. 
A tradition relates that this race of con<iuerors were originally let 
down from heaven by iron chains, and alighted in a place called 
Alungbingram, supposed to be in the Patkai range, in 667 A.D. 
Their manners, customs, religion, and language were, and for a long 
time continued to be, different from those of the Hindus ; but they 
found themselves compelled to resiject the superior civilisation of 
this race, and slowly adopted its customs and language. The con- 
version of their king Chuchengpha to Hinduism took place about 
the year 1611 A.D., and the whole Ahams of Assam gradually fol- 
lowed his example. In modisBval history, the Assamese were known 
to the Musalman population as a warlike, predatory race, who sailed 
down the Brahmaputra in fleets of innumerable canoes, plundered 
the rich districts of the delta, and retired in safety to their forests 
and swamps. As the Muhammadan power consolidated itself in 
Bengal, repeated ex]>editions were sent out against these river 
pirates of the north-cast. The pliysical diflicultiea which an in- 
vading force had to contend with in Aswiin, however, prevented 
anything like a regular subjugation of the country ; and after 
rei>eatBd efforts, the Musalmans contented themselves with occin)y- 
ing the western districts at the mouth of the Assam valley. The 
following details will suffiee for the history of a struggle in whieh 
no great political object was attained, and which left tlie Assamese 
still the same wild and ]iiratical ])eople as when their fleets of canoes 
first sallied forth against the Bengal delta. In 1688, during the 
reign of the Emiieror Shah Jahan, the Assamese descendea the 
Brahmaputra, and pillaged the country round the city of Dacca; 
they were exjielled by the governor of Bengal, M'ho retaliated upon 
the plunderers by ravaging Assam. During the civil wars between 
the sons of Shah .lahun, the king of Assam renewed his predatory 
incursions into Bengal; u]»on the termination of the contest, Aur- 
angzeb dete.rminod to avenge these rcyioated insults, and de8]»atchcd 
a considerable force for the regular invasion of the Assamese terri- 
tory. His general, Alir .lumla, defeated the Ihijd, who fled to the 
mountains, and most of the chiefs made their submission to the 
conqueror. But the rains set in with unusual violence, and Mir 
Jumld’s army was almost annihilated by famine and sickness. 
Thus terminated the last expedition against Assam by the Muham- 
madans, whose fortunes in this country were never prosperous. A 
writer of the Muhammadan faith says ; “ Whenever an invading 

army has entered their territories, the Assamese have sheltered 
themselves in strong nosts, and have distressed the ene?ny by stra- 
tagems, surprises, and alarms, and by cutting off their provisions, 
ll those means failed, they have declint*,d a battle in the field, but 
have carried the peasants into the mountains, burned the grain, and 
left the country desert. But when the rainy season has set in upon 
the advancing enemy, they have watched their opportunity to make 
excursions and vent their mge ; the famished invailcrs have either 
l>ecomo their })ri8oner8 or been jmt to death. In this manner 
owerful and numerous armies have been sunk in that whirlpool <»f 
estruction, and not a soul has escay)ed.’' The same writer states 
that the eountry was sj)acious, ]>opulous, and hard to be penetrated ; 
that it abounded in dangers ; that the paths and roads were beset 
with difliculties ; and that the obstacles to conquest were more 
than could l>e expressed. The inhabitants, be says, were enter- 
prising, well-armed, and always prej)ared for battle. Moreover, 
they had lofty forts, numerously garri.soncd and plentifully pro- 
vided with warlike stores ; and the approach to them was opfTosed 
by thick and dangerous jungles, and broad and boisterous rivers. 
The difliculties in the way of succjessful invasion are of course not 
understated, as it was the object of tlio writer to exalt the prowess 
and perseverance of the faithful. He accounts for their temporary 
•nooess by recording that ** the Musalman hordes exywienced the 
comfort of fighting for their religion, and the blessings of it reverted 
to the soverel^^ of his just and pious majesty.” The short-lived 
triumph of the Musalmans might, however, have warranted a less 


ambitious tone. About the middle of the 17th century the 
chief became a convert to Hinduism. By what inode the conver- 
sion was effected does not clearly appear, but whatever were the 
means employed, it seems that the aecline of the country ooni- 
monced al^ut the same period. Internal dissensions, invasion, 
and disturbances of every kind convulsed the province, and neither 
prince nor people enjoyed security. Late in the 18tlf cen- 
tury some interference took place on the part of the British 
Government, then conducted by Lord Cornwallis ; but the suc- 
cessor of that nobleman, Sir John Shore, adopting the non-interven- 
tion policy, withdrew the British force, and abandoned the country 
to its fate. Its condition encouraged the Burmese, an aggressive 
people, to depose the Rnjd, and to make Assam a dependency of 
Ava. The extension of tlieir encroachments on a portion of the 
territory of the East India Company compelled the British 
Government to take decisive stops for its own protection. Hence 
arose the series of hostilities with Ava known in Indian history as 
the first Burmese war, on the termination of which by treaty in 
February 1826, Assam remained a British possession. In 1832 
that portion of the province denominated Upper Assam was formed 
into an independent native state, and conferred upon Puraudar 
Sinh, the ex-Kajd of the country ; but the administration of this 
chief proved unsatisfactonr, and in 1838 his principality was re- 
united with the British (lominions. After a period of successful 
administration and internal development, unaer the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal, it was erected into a separate Chief-Commis- 
sionership in 1874. 

Physical Aspects. — Assam is a fertile series of valleys, 
with the great channel of the Brahmaputra (literally, 
the Son of Brahma) flowing down its middle, and an 
infinite number of tributaries and water-courses pouring 
into it from the mountains on either side. The Brahma- 
putra spreads out in a sheet of water several miles broad 
during the rainy season, and in its course through Assam 
forms a number of islands in its bed. Eising in the 
Thibetan plateau, far to the north of the Himalayas, and 
skirting round their eastern passes, not far from the Yang- 
tsc-kiang and the great river of Cambodia, it enters Assam 
by a series of waterfalls and rapids, amid vast boulders 
and accumulations of rocks. The gorge, situated in Lak- 
himpur district, through which the southernmost branch 
of the Brahmaputra enters, has from time immemorial been 
held in reverence by the Hindus. It is called the Brohma- 
kunda or Parasurdmkunda ; and although the journey to 
it is both difficult and dangerous, it is annually visited by 
thousands of devotees. After a rapid course westwards 
down the whole length of the Assam valley, the Brahma- 
putra turns sharply to the south, spreading itself over the 
alluvial districts of the Bengal delta, and, after several 
changes of name, ends its course of 1800 miles in the Bay 
of Bengal. Its first tributaries in Assam, after crossing 
the frontier, are the Kundil and the Digaru, flowing from 
the Mishmi hills on the north, and the TengdpAni and 
NawA Dihing, which take their rise on the Singpho hills 
to the south-east. Shortly afterwards it receives the 
Dibang, flowing from the north-east; but its principal 
confluent is the Dihang, which, deriving its origin, under 
the name of the Sanpu, from a spot in the vicinity of the 
source of the Satlej, flows in a direction precisely opposite 
to that river, and traversing the table-land of Thibet, at 
the back of the great HimAlaya range, falls into the Brahma- 
putrain 27® 48' N. lat., 95® 26' E. long., after a course of nearly 
1000 miles. Doubts were long entertained whether the 
Dihang could be justly regarded as the continuation of 
the Sanpu ; these, however, have been gradually removed 
by the additional testimony of more recent notices ; and 
as it is now ascertained that the last-named river does 
not flow into the Irawadi, it appears impossible to account 
for its course to the sea, except by presuming it to dis- 
charge its waters into the Brahmaputra through the channel 
of the Dihang. Below the confluence, the united stream 
flows in a south-westerly direction, forming the boundary 
between the districts of Lakhimpur and Darang, situated on 
its northern bank, and those of SadiyA, SibsAgar, and 
KaogArik on the south ; and finally bisecting EAmrAp, it 
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crosses over the frontier of the province, and passes into 
Bengal. In its course it receives on the left side the Burl 
Dihing, a river having its rise at the south-eastern angle 
of the province ; and lower down, on the opposite side, it 
parts with a considerable offset termed the Burl Lohit, 
whidi, however, reunites with the Bralimaputra 60 miles 
below the point of divergence, bearing with it the addi- 
tional waters of the Subansiri, flowing from Thibet. A 
second offset, under the name of the Kalang River, rejoins 
the parent stream a short distance above the town of 
QauhAtl. The remaining rivers are too numerous to be 
particularised. Of these, not less than 61 are distinguished 
by well-known names, of which 34 flow from the northern, 
24 from the southern mountains, and the remainder from 
sources beyond the confines of Assam. The streams of 
the south are not rapid, and have no considerable current 
until May or June. Among the islands formed by the 
intersection and confluence of the rivers is Mdjuli, or the 
Great Island, as it is called by way of pre-eminence. 
This island extends 55 miles in length by about 10 in 
breadth, and is formed by the Brahmaputra on the south- 
east, and the Burl Lohit river on the north-w^est. A Per- 
sian writer, Muhammad KAzim, in describing Assam at 
the close of the 17th century, makes some observations on 
its general ai>pearance. He thus speaks of Mdjuli two 
centuries ago : — 

** An island well inhabited, and in an excellent state of agricul- 
ture ; it contains u sjiacious, clear, and pleasant country. The culti- 
vated part is bounded hy a thick forest, wldch harbours clepbants, 
and these animals may bo caught here, as well as in four or five 
other forests in Assam. If there be occasion for them, five or six 
hundred elephants may bo procunsd in a year.” 

Describing the country south of the Brahmaputra, the 
same native author observes : — 

“Across the river on the side of Garhguon is a wide, agreeable, 
level country that delights the heart of tlic hehold(T. The whole 
face of it is marked with jwpulation and tillage ; and it presents on 
every side charming prospects of ])loughed fields, harvests, gardens, 
and grove.s. From the village of Salagini to the city of Garhgdoii, 
a space of about bO kos (100 miles) is lille<i with such an uninter- 
rupted range of gardens, ])leutifully stocked with fruit trees, that it 
a})poars as one garden. Within them are the houses of j)ea8ants, 
and a heautiful assemblage of coloured and fragrant herbs, and of 
garden and wild flowers blowing together. As the country is over- 
flowed in the rainy .season, a high and broad causeway has been 
raised for the convenience of travellers fromSdlagird toGarhgaoii, 
which is the only uncultivated ground that is to be seen. Each shlc 
of this road is planted with shady bamboos, the tops of which meet 
and are entwined. Among the fruits which this country produces 
are mangoes, plantains, jacks, oranges, citrons, limes, ami luinialeh, 
a species of amleh, which has such an excellent flavour that every 
person who tastes it prefers it to the plum. There are also cocoa-nut 
trees, pepper- vines, areca trees, and the sadij (an aromatic leaf), in 
groat plenty. Sugar-cane excels in softness aiul sweetness, and is 
of three colours, black, red, and white ; there is ginger free from 
fibres, and betel vines. The strength of vegehitiou and fertility of 
the soil is such that whatever seed is sown, or slips planted, tney 
always thrive. The environs of Garhgaon lurnisli small apricots, 
yams, and pomegranates ; but as these arc wild, and not assisted hy 
cultivation and engrafting, they are very indifferent. The principal 
crop of this country consists in rice and mash. Ades, a kind of pea, 
is very scarce, and wheat and barley are never sown.” 

And in respect to the other great division of the province 
he remarks : — 

“ The country which is on the northern side of the Brahmaputra 
is in tlie highest state of cultivation, and produces plenty of pepper 
and areca nuts. It even surpasses the southern portion in x>o[)Ula- 
tion and tillage ; but as the latter contains a greater tract of wild 
forests and places difficult of access, the rulers of Assam have 
chosen to reside in it for the convenienoo of control, and have ereett d 
in it the capital of the kingdom. The breadth of the northern 
division from the bank of the river to the foot of the mountains, 
which is a cold climate and contains snow, is various, but is 
nowhere less than SO miles, nor more than 90. The inhabitants of 
those mountains are strong, have a robust and resp^table appear- 
ance, and are of a middling size. Their complexions, like those of 
the natives of all cold climates, are red and white ; and they have 
also trees and fruits peculiar to frigid regions.” 


This description, written two centuries ago, would apply at 
the present day. In the upper part of the valley, towards the 
gorge where the Brahmaputra enters, the country is varied 
and picturesque, walled in on the north and east by the 
Himdlayas, and thickly wooded from the base to the snow- 
line. On either bank of the Brahmaputra a long narrow 
stri^) of plain rises almost imperceptibly to the foot of the 
hills. Gigantic reeds and grasses occupy the low lands near 
the banks of the great river ; expanses of fertile rice-land 
come next ; a little higher up, dotted with villages encircled 
by groves of bamboos and fruit trees of great size and beauty, 
the dark forests succeed, covering the interior table-land 
and mountains. The country in the vicinity of the large 
rivers is flat, and imjienetrable from dense tangled jungle, 
with the excex)tion of some very low- lying tracts which are 
either permanent marshes or arc covered with water during 
the rains. Jungle will not grow on these depressions, and 
they are covered either with water, reeds, high grasses, or 
rice cultivation. On or near such oj»en sx)aces are collected 
all the villages. As tlie traveller jiroceeds farther down the 
valley, the country gradually oj)en8 out into wide plains. 
In tire western district of Kumri'i]) the country forma one 
great expanse, with a few elevated tracts here and there, 
varying from 200 to 800 feet in height. 

V'^AiUETiKs OK Soils. — The soil is exceedingly rich and 
well adapted to all kinds of agricultural purjiGses, and for 
the mo.Ht x>art is comx)Osed of a rich black loam rexiosing on 
a gray sandy clay, though occasionally it exhibits a light 
yellow clayey texture. Tlio land may be divided into 
tliree great classes. The first division is composed of 
hills, the largest group within the valley being that of the 
Mikir Mountains, wliich stand out uj>on the plain. An- 
other set of hills project into the valley at GauhAti, But 
tliese latter are rather pi’olongations of sjmrs from the 
KhdsiA chain than isolated groups belonging to the plains. 
The other hills are all isolated, and of small extent. The 
second division of the lands is the well-raised j)art of the 
valley whose level lies above the ordinary inundations of 
the lirahmaputra. The channels of some of the hill streams, 
however, are of so little depth that the highest lands in 
their neighbourhood are liable to sudden floods. On the 
north bank of the great river, lands of this sort run down 
the whole length of the valley, except where they are 
interrupted by the beds of the hill streams. The breadth 
of these i)lains is in some places very trifling, whilst in 
others they conqjrise a tract of many miles, according to 
the number and tlio height of the rocks or hills that 
protect them from the aberrations of the river. The allu- 
vial deposits of the Brahmaputra and of its tributary 
streams may }>e considered as the third general division of 
lands in Assam. These lands are very extensive, and 
present every degree of fertility and elevation, from the 
vast charn of pure sand, subject to annual inundations, to 
the firm islands, so raised by drift-sand and the accumu- 
lated remains of rank vegetable maUer, as no longer to bo 
liable to flood. The rapidity with which wastes composed 
entirely of sand newly washed forward by the current 
during floods become converted into rich pasture, is 
astonishing. As the freshets begin to lessen and retire 
into the deeper channels, the currents form natural em- 
bankments on their edges, preventing the return of a small 
portion of water which is thus left stagnant on the sands, 
and exposed to the action of the sun’s rays. It slowly 
evaporates, leaving a thin crust of animal and vegetable 
matter. This is soon impregnated with the seeds of the 
Saccharum Bpontaiuum and other grasses 4^hat have been 
partly brought by the winds and partly deposited by the 
water. Such places are frequented by numerous flocks 
of aquatic birds, which resort thither in search of fish and 
mollusca. As vegetation begins to appear, herds of wild 
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elephants and buffaloes are attracted by the supply of 
food and the solitude of the newly-formed land, and in 
their turn contribute to manure the soil. 


Geology, — Limestone, coal, and })etroleum are found ; with oil 
springs, mineral springs, and brine springs. The mountains on the 
opj> 08 ite sides of the valley are cliaractorised by distinct systems, 
tfiose on the north being composed of primitive formations, while 
those on the south j)artake largely of sandstone, shell-Iimestonc, 
and coal. Some valuable niincrals are mot with. Gold-dust is 
found in all the rivers flowing from the northern mountains, but 
it differs in purity and colour, and also in malleability. That 
w'hioh is obtained in the Dikrang is j)iiror than that found in the 
Jirahmaputra, though it is more abundant in the bed of the latter 
river. Gold-dust is found most ]»loiitifully near the foot of the 
northern hills ; it is iieveT sought for in tlie southern rivers. 
Hods of iron-ore exist in various jdaees, and tracings of former 
workings on a largo sc,ale remain ; but the native article, being 
undersold by iron imported from England, is now driven out of the 
market. Coal has also been discovered in beds of considerable 
magnitude, and from the circumstance of its existence at the tw’o 
extremities of the j)roviuce, there aj)pear grounds for the inference 
that the coal formations of Assam aic co-oxtensivc with the whole 
length of the valley. The extreme difficulty, how'cver, of moving 
about in those districts, the absence of roads, and the jungly and 
almost uninhabited state of the country, have tended to prevent 
the opening up of the mineral deposits of the province. ‘ More 
recently, the largely-extended cultivation of tea, and the conse- 
quently increased demand for means of transport and communica- 
tion, have directed attention to the local supplies of fuel for the 
river steamers whicli now navigate the Brahma) ultra. In 1864-65, 
Mr H. B. Medlicott, Dfiimty-Sui»erintendont of the Geological 
Survey, visited this province, and reported most favourably of the 
value and extent of the coal. To the north of the Bralima}mtra 
no coal worth working was found. To the south, in U)»per Assam, 
the principal localities are in the neighbourhood of Jaipur, in 
the Dobrogarli sub-division of the Lakhimpiir district, and in the 
vicinity of Makuni. The chief sites are the Teraj), W’here a minimum 
thickness of 5 feet of briglit clean coal, nearly horizontal, wm seen ; 
the Namchik, a tributary of the Diliang, where, within 200 feet in 
length, three thick beds of good sound coal w’ere scon, one 8 feet 
thii'k ; and at Jai|)ur, w'hcro a scam of 1 7 foot thick occurs, of which 
10 feet is good bright (!oal. Several other seams also exist which 
have never been touched. The inaccjeaaiblo nature of the country, 
however, and the want of a trustworthy map, render it quite 
impracticable at present to obtain even an approximate idea of 
the extent of area over which these beds range, and of the amount 
of fuel available. It can, howMwer, be safely asserted that this 
amount is very large and most valuable. Assays of the Assam coals 
showed a ))roportion of ash not exceeding from 2 to 5 per cent. The 
survey of the country is now being ))ushed forward. Neither cop|)er 
nor silver arc fouml in the ))rovince. Rock-salt is dug out of the 
earth, and brine springs arc not uneommon, from w'hich salt is made ; 
but the manufacture is costly, and the salt is as expensive as that 
im)»orted from Liverpool. 

"S EOKTAiiLFi pRoiXKTs ; Tka. — The most important 
article of commerce ])roiluced in Assam is tea. The rico 
crop covers a very great proiiortion of the cultivated land, 
but it is used for local con.suiiiption. The tea plantations 
ocen|»y only a very small area, but they are the one great 
source of wealth to the province, and the nece.ssities of tea 
cultivation are the chief stimulants to the development of 
Assam. The jdant was discovered in 1823 by Mr llobert 
Bruce, wdiohad proijeoded thillier on a mercantile explora- 
tion. The country, however, then formed i)art of the 
Burmese dominions. But war with this monarchy shortly 
afterwards broke out, and a lirotlujr of the fir.st discoverer 
happening to be ai>i>ointed to the command of a division 
of gun-boats emi)loyed in some jiart of the ojierations, fol- 
lowed up the pursuit of the subject, and obtained several 
hundred plants and a considerable quantity of seed. Some 
specimens w^ere ultimately forwarded to the superintendent 
of the botanic garden at Calcutta. In 1832 Cai)tain 
Jenkins was deputed by the Governor-General of India 
Lord William Bentinck, to report upon the resources of 
the country, and the tea plant was brought to his especial 
notice hy Mr Bruce ; in 1834 a minute was recorded by 
the Gh)vernor-GeneraI on the subject, in which it is stated 
that his attention had Imn called to it in 1827 before his 
departure from England. In accordance with the views of 


that minute, a committee was appointed to prosecute in- 
quiries, and to promote the cultivation of tl^ plant. Com- 
munications were opened with China with a view to 
obtain fresh plants and seeds, and a deputation, composed 
of gentlemen versed in botanical studies, was despatched 
to Assam. Some seeds were obtained from China ;t but 
they proved to be of small importance, as it was clearly 
ascertained by the members of the Assam deputation that 
both the black and the green tea plants were indigenous 
here, and might be multiplied to any extent; another 
result of the Chinese mission, that of procuring persons 
skilled in the cultivation and manufacture of black tea, 
was of more material benefit. Subsequently, under Lord 
Auckland, a further Bui)ply of Chinese cultivators and 
manufacturers was obtained — men well acquainted with the 
processes necessary for the production of green tea, as the 
former set were with those requisite for black. In 1838 
the first twelve chests of tea from Assam were received in 
England. They had been injured in some degree on the 
passage, but on samples being submitted to brokers, and 
others of long experience and tried judgment, the reports " 
were highly favourable. It was never, however, the in- 
tention of Government to carry on the trade, but to resign 
it to private adventure as soon as the experimental course 
could be fairly completed. Mercantile associations for the 
culture and manufacture of tea in Assam began to be 
formed as early as 1839; and in 1849 the Government 
disposed of their establishment, and relinquished the 
manufacture to the ordinary operation of commercial en- 
terprise. In 1851 the crop of the principal company 
was estimated to produce 280,000 Bb. Since then the 
enterprise has rapidly developed. The returns for 1871 
show 11,475,398 lb of tea manufactured in Assam, 
against 9,51 1,517 in 1870, showing an increase of 1,963,881 
ft) in one year. There were 416 gardens open, and the 
whole extent of land held under the different tenures for 
this pur})ose was 474,939 acres, of which 54,384 were 
reported to be under cultivation. The average monthly 
number of labourers employed on the tea gardens of As- 
sam during 1871 was 54,326, of whom upwards of 38,000 
were imported under the Labour Transport Acts, chiefly 
from the western districts of Lower Bengal. It is to be 
remembered that Assam now includes Cachar, and these 
statistics are for the whole province as constituted in 1874, 
Tea cultivation is steadily progressing in Assam, and has 
firmly established itself as a staple of Indian trade. Be- 
sides rice and tea, the other principal crops of Assam are 
pulses, Indian corn, oil seeds, sugar-cane, pdrij hemp and 
jute, rhea grass, mulberry, potatoes, and other vegetables. 

Animals.— The zoology of Assam presents some interesting 
teatures. >\ild elephants abound aua commit many depreda- 
tions, entcriug villages in large herds, and consuming everything 
sintable to their tastes. Many are caught by means of female ele- 
pliants previously tamed, aud trained to decoy males into the snares 
prepared for subjecting them to captivity. A considerable number 
are tamed and exported from Assam every year, but the specula- 
tion appears to bo rather jirocarious, as it is said about twice the 
number ex)»orted are annually lost in the course of training. Many 
are killed every year in the forests for the sake of the ivory which 
they furnish ; and the supply must be very great which can afford 
HO many for export and destruction without any perceptible 
cJiminution of tlieir number. The rhinoceros is found in the oenser 
parts of the forests, and generally in swampy places. This animal 
IS hunted and killed for its skin and its horn. The skin affords 
the material lor the best shields. The horn is sacred in the eyes of 
the natives. Contrary to the usual belief, it is stated that, if caught 
young, the rhinoceros is easily tamed, and becomes strongly at- 
tached to his keeper. Tigers abound, and though many are annu- 
ally destroyed for the sake of the Government reward, their numbers 
Zes'.T'T S’ ^5 diminish. Their destruction is some- 

1 1- ^ poisoned arrows discharged from an instrument 

resembling a cross-bow, in which the arrow is first fixed, and 
the trigger is then carried across the 
]»th in front of the arrow, and fastened to a peg. The animal thus 
struck lo commonly found dead at the distant of a few^mis from 
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the engine prepared for his destruction. Leopards and bears are 
numerous ; and the Arctonix Odlaria of Cuvier, a small animal 
somewhat resembling a bear, but having the snout, eyes, and tail 
of a hog, is found. Among the most formidable animals known is 
the wild buffalo, which is of great size, strength, and fierceness. 
Many deaths are caused by this animal, and a reward is given for its 
destmuction. The fox and the jackal exist, and the wild hog is 
very abundant. Goats, deer of various kinds, liarea, and two or 
three species of antelope are found, as are monkeys in great variety. 
The porcupine, the squirrel, the civet cat, the ichneumon, and the 
otter are common. The birds are too various to admit of enumera- 
tion. Wild game is plentiful ; pheasants, ))artridge8, snijio, and 
waterfowl of many descriptions make the country a teinjjting field 
for the sportsman. Vultures and other birds of prey are met with. 
Crocodiles (commonly called alligators) swarm in all jjarta of the 
Brahmaputra, and are very destructive to the fish, of which hun- 
dreds of varieties are found, and which supply a valuable article of 
food. The most destructive of the/cr® naUirwy as regards human 
life, are, however, the snakes. Of these, several ])oi.sonons species 
exist', including the cobra and karait {Naya irtpufUaiut and Jiun- 
gariis cceruJeus), The bite of a fairly-grown healthy serpent of 
either of these species is deadly ; ana it is aseerlained that more 
deaths occur from snake* bite than from all the other wild beasts ]>iit 
together. Among the nou-i)oi3onou8 serpents, the ]>ython ranks 
first. This is an enormous boa-constrictor, of groat length and weight, 
which drops upon his prey from the branch of a tree, or steals upon 
it in the thick grass, lie kills his victim by rolling himself round 
the body till he breaks its ribs, or sutlbcates it by one irresistible 
convolution round its throat. He seldom or never attacks human 
beings unless in .self-defence, niid loss of life from this cause is 
scarcely ever reported. Full details ns to the botany and zoology 
of Assam will be found in Mr AVilliam Robinson’s account of the 
province (Calcutta, 1841). 

The Inhabitants of the entire province number nearly 
two and a half millions, of wlioin more than one million 
and three-quarters are Hindus; 250,490 are Muhamma- 
dans, 1788 are Christians, and the remaining third of a 
million are hill tribes, professing aboriginal faiths. The 
native population is so exceedingly sparse that the demand 
for labour on the tea gardens has given rise to a system 
of importing coolies from western Bengal, A series of 
laws regulate the terms of the contract between the 
planter and the imported labourer, prevent abuses in 
recruiting coolies among the ignorant peasantry of the 
west, and provide for their health and comfort during 
their transit to the distant districts of A.ssain. Under 
these Acts 4988 labourers were imported into the tea 
districts of Assam (including Cachar) in 1871, the total 
number of imported labourers employed on the tea 
plantations at the end of that year being 39,42G. A 
large j)ro 2 )ortion (»f the native inliabitants derive their 
origin from tribes who came from the Himfdayan ranges, 
from Burmah, or from the Chinese frontier. The most 
important of tlicse are the Aharns or Ahoins, an oft- 
shoot of the Shan race of Northern Burmah. They were 
the last conquerors of Assam before the Burmese, and 
they long i)reservcd their ancient traditions, habits, and 
institutions. Hinduism first made its encroachments 
among their kings and nobility. Several generations ago 
they gave up eating beef, and they are now completely 
Hinduised, excej^t in a few remote recesses of Assam. 
Hinduism has also impressed its language ui)on the pro- 
vince, and the vernacular Assamese possesses a close 
affinity to Bengali, with the substitution of s for the Ben- 
gali ch, of a guttural h for the Bengali h or sh, and a few 
other dialectic changes. Indeed, so close was the resem- 
blance that during the last thirty years Bengali was u.sed 
as the court and official language of the province under 
our rule. But with the development of the country the 
Assamese tongue has asserted its claims to be treated as a 
distinct vernacular, and a late resolution of Goverament 
(1873) re-established it as the language of official life and 
public business. 

The Assam peasant, living in a half-populated province, 
and surrounded by surplus land, is indolent, good-natured, 
and, on the whole, prosperous. He raises sufficient food 


for his wants with very little labour, and, with the excep- 
tion of a few religious ceremonies, he has no demand 
made upon him for money, saving the light rental of his 
fields. Under the peaceful influences of British rule, he 
has completely lost his ancient warlike instincts, and for- 
gotten his predatory, habits. In complexion he is a shade 
or two fairer than the Bengali. His person is in general 
short and robust, but devoid of the grace and flexibility of 
the Hindu. A fiat face, witli high cheek-bones, presents 
a }»hysiognomy resembling the Chinese, and suggests no 
idea of beauty. His iiair is abundant, black, lank, and 
coarse, but the beard is scanty, and usually plucked out, 
which gives him an cfleniinate aj>pcarance. The women 
form a striking contrast to the men ; there is more of 
feminine beauty in them than is commonly seen in the 
w'omcn of Bengal, with a form and feature somewhat 
a]) 2 )roaching the Euroj)can. In most j)art8 of the country 
the women of rank go about in public, without that artifi- 
cial modesty j)ractised by native ladies in other parts of 
India. Although the ancient rulirig classes originally 
came to the i)rovinoo across the Himalayas or from 
Burmali, a stream of immigration also wont on from Ben- 
gal, and the NadiyAls or Dorns, who originally emigrated 
from the Delta, are said to be the most numerous tribe in 
Assam. Their original employment was that of fishermen. 
Altliough a very low caste, and indeed one of the out- 
castes among the Hindus of Bengal, they observe in As- 
sam various rules of 2 »urity in eating and drinking, with a 
greater strictness tlian even the BriUimans. They have 
not, however, taken a Bnihman as their siuritual guide, 
but follow the instructions of the Kalitfis, the ancient 
priests of the Ahams, The luibits of life of the Assamese 
jieasantry are pre-(jmincntly domestic. Groat resj>ect is 
pai<l to old age ; when jiarcnts are no longer capable of 
labour they are su])j)orted by their childi*en, and scarcely 
any one is allowed to become a burden to the jmblic. 
'j’hey have also in general a very tender regard for their 
offspring, and are generous and kind to their relations. 
They are hospitable to j)oo 2 )le of their own caste, but to no 
others. The use of o|)iuin is vi'ry general among the 
Assamese. 

Hill Tuiiiks. — The liill and frontier tribes of Assain are the 
Nugus, Singphos, Da|dilus, Miri.s, Klnuni)tiH, Mataks, Abars, Ac., 
nearly all of whom, exeej)ting tlio Ndgils, are f<»uiid near the fron- 
ticr.s of Lakliimpur district. Tlie iiriiunpal of these, in j)oint of 
minihcrs, are the Ndga.s, wlio inhabit the liills and forests along the 
eastern and so iith -eastern frontier of Assam. Tliey generally live 
in small scattered c-ornmunities of about twenty houses each, and 
are divided into numerous clans or /jAc/s, of which the six most 
imjiortant residing in British territory arc the following, viz., the 
Ndm.sangid.s, Bardwdrids, I'aindwdrids, liRpbingH. Kainiais, and 
Topigamaids. Exclusive of the Ndgd Hills district of Assam, the 
poi»ulatioii of which is returned at the Ndgds of TAkhiiupur 

tount 286o houses, with an estimated }»opulation of 14,383 souls. 
They cultivate rice, cotton, yams, and Indian com, and prcyiare salt 
from the brine springs in their hills. The dillercnt tribes of Ndgas 
are independent of and unconnected with one another, and are often 
at war with eaeli other. The Singphos are the most powerful 
tribe bordering on the Assam valley, and are scattered over the 
largest extent of country. Their territory is bordered on the north 
by the upper reaches of the Brahmaputra ; on the south by the 
Patkai range ; on the west by an imaginary line drawn south from 
the town of Sadiyd to the Patkai mountains ; on the east by the 
Ijingtung mountains. They are a wild, daring tril;e ; and in the 
early days of English rule in Assam they gave a good deal of 
trouble by their frequent raids. They are now% however, looked 
uiK)n as i)eaoeful ana friendly neighbours. They have settled down 
to agriculture, and now do for themselves what formerly they 
depended on their Assamese slaves to j»erform for them. They only 
cultivate sufficient food for a i^ortion of the year, and during the 
remaining months they live ujwn wild yams and other jungle pro- 
ducts. The Government has no very definite relations with them ; 
but they are generally obedient, and in a loose way recognise British 
supremacy. The settlements of the Singphos in or near the fron- 
tier of Lakhimpur arc estimated to numMr about 8486 souls. Tlia 
other tribes are the Khamtis, Abars, Miris, Mishmis, and Daphlia. 
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Slavery, if^hich existed in a mild form until our acquisition of Assam, 
has ceased under British rule. 

Administration. — The administrative statistics of the 
province will be given separately for each of the ten dis- 
tricts mentioned in the foregoing table under their alpha- 
betical headings. Here it will suffice to say, that Assam 
as a whole is under a Chief Commissioner who is directly 
responsible to the Governor-General in council. The Assam 
districts form what is called a non-regulation province — 
t.c., one to which it has not been found expedient to extend j 
our system of government in its strict legal entirety. Each 
district, instead of being under a judge and a magistrate- 
collector, with their separate sets of subordinates, is managed 
by a deputy-commissioner, in whom both the executive and 
judicial functions arc combined. It is essentially an out- 
lying province, yielding very little revenue to Government, 
and administered as cheaply as practicable. With the 
exception of Godlpdr;!, the land revenue of Assam is at 
present under a light temporary settlement, the permanent 
settlement not having yet been extended to it on account 
of its sparse population and backward state. The popula- 
tion is essentially agricultural, and no tendency appears on 
their part to gather into trading centres or to develop city 
life. Throughout the whole province there are only two 
towns with a population of upwards of 5000 souls, viz., 
GauhAtl, population 11,492; and SibsAgar, 5278. The 
various Government rules for granting waste lands in fee- 
simple or on long leases at easy rates, have brought a con- 
siderable number of English capitalists and speculators into 
the province. It is on these grants that many of the tea- 
gardens have been formed. The development of Eurojiean 
enterprise has created a sudden and an urgent demand for 
roads, which the Government has hitherto not found itself in 
a position to meet. For all the ordinary purposes of the 
province, and for its Jieavy and bulky stajdes, such as 
timber, rice, food grains, and oil seeds, the Brahmaputra 
and its tkributaries afford ample means of transit. The 
great trunk road, which the Muhammadans drove through 
Assam with a view to controlling the turbulent population, 
has long ago fallen into decay, and at many places is only 
recognisable as a line of fragmentary embankments. Each 
district, however, is now developing a system of roads, or at 
any rate of country tracks, of its own ; and Sir George 
Campbell, the j)resent Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal 
(1874), initiated a liberal policy towards the Assam com- 
munications, with the view rather to the future of the 
province than to the umoiint of expenditure which its 
revenue at present warrants. Now that it is erected into 
a separate administration, a still more rapid progress may 
be looked for. With its vast forests, its inexhaustible rice- 
grounds, its coal, iron, and tea, and the cheap means of 
transit which its rivers afford, Assam, although at present 
one of the most backward among Indian provinces, has 
capabilities of dcveloiuuent such as no other part of Bengal 
possesses. (w, w. h.) 

ASSAUOTTI, Ottavio Giovanni Battista, the founder 
of schools for the education of deaf-mutes in Italy, was born 
at Genoa in 1753. He received an excellent education; 
and after qualifying himself for the church, he entered the 
society of the Pietists, ** Scuole Pie,'" who devoted them- 
selves to the training of the young. His superior learning 
rendered his services very valuable, and he was appointed 
to lecture on theology to the students of the order. In 
1801 he heard of the Abbe Sicard’s experiments in the 
training of deaf-mutes, and resolved to try something 
similar in Italy. He began with one pupil, and hod by 
degrees collected a small number round him, when, in 
1805, Napoleon, hearing of his endeavours, ordered a con- 
vent to be given him for a school-house, and funds for 
supporting twelve scholars to be taken from the convent 
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revenues. This order was scarcely attended to till 1811, 
when it was renewed, and in the following ^ear Assarotti, 
with a considerable number of pupils, took possession of 
the new school. Here he continued, with the exception 
of a short interval in 1814, till his death in 1829. A pen- 
sion, which had been awarded him by the king of Sardinia, 
he bequeathed to his scholars. Nothing definite is known 
as tp the method of instruction pursued by Assarotti ; he 
seems, in fact, to have followed no fixed plan. 

ASSASSINS, a secret military and religious sect formed 
in Persia and Syria during the 11th century a.d. To 
understand clearly its nature and tenets, it is necessary to 
refer to the doctrines of the Ismaelites, of whom it was a 
branch, and who were themselves an offshoot from the 
great body of the Shiites. The Shiites, one of the two sects 
into which the Mahometans had separated, held in oppo- 
sition to the Sunnites, or orthodox, that the true and only 
legitimate successor of the Prophet was his son-in-law, Ali. 
They did not succeed in establishing by force the claims 
of this family; and, under the dynasties of the Ommiade and 
Abbaside caliphs, they were compelled to keep their opinions 
secret. The large body of Shiites was further divided into 
several distinct })arties, differing principally with regard to 
the recognised line of succession from Ali ; of these the 
most powerful was that of the Ismaelites, so called because 
they hold that the Imamat descended in an unbroken line 
from Ali to Ismael, his seventh successor. The adherents 
of this sect were most widely spread in Persia, and naturally 
the special object of their opposition was the Abbaside 
caliphate of Baghdad, but no active steps were taken by 
them, until under one of the Persian magi, Abdallali-ibn- 
Maimun Kadah, they had been organised into a secret 
society, with definite political objects and peculiar religious 
or philosophical views. Abdallah, like many of his coun- 
trymen, was a free-thinker, and he succeeded in establishing 
among the Ismaelites a faith, or rather a philosophy, 
wholly opposed to the doctrines of Islam. The funda- 
mental principles of his creed appear to have been — (1.) 
The rejection of all fixed rules either of religion or morality ; 
all actions were therefore indifferent, only the internal dis- 
position was of any value ; (2.) The belief that the Imams 
of the line of Ismael were at present invisible, and that, 
consequently, it was the duty of true believers to yield 
implicit obedience to the vicegerents on earth of these 
secret rulers; (3.) The allegorical interpretation of the 
Koran, whereby any doctrine might bo either defended or 
rejected. Ho also established a regular system of grades 
or a hierarchy of ranks among the members of the society ; 
only a few members were fully initiated into the philosophy 
of indifference, the others were kept in a state of profound 
ignorance, for the rulers knew how necessary this was in 
order to secure their obedience. 

The first open attempt to put their principles into 
practice was made by one Ahmed, surnamed Karmath, 
whence his followers were called Karmathites. After a 
sanguinary struggle with the caliphs, lasting during many 
years, this revolt was quelled. But about the same time 
an adherent of the sect, named Abdallah, a lineal descendant 
of Ismael, escaped from prison, into which he had been 
thrown, and, making his w^ay to Egypt, succeeded in 
placing himself upon the throne of that country. Under 
the name of Obeid-Allah-Mahdi, he founded the dynasty 
of the Fatimites, who took their title from their ancestress, 
the daughter of Mahomet. Ismaelism thus secured a firm 
footing in the west, and its doctrines were propagated there 
with great success. At Cairo a grand lodge was formed in 
which their philosophical principles were perfected, and the 
process of initiation carried on in its several grades. 
While this lodge was at the height of its prosperity there 
arrived in Egypt a learned dai or missionary of the Eastern 
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Ismaelites, called Hassan Ben Sabbah. The father of this 
man, a native af Khorassan, and an adherent of the Shiites, 
had been frequently compelled to profess Sunnite ortho- 
doxy, and from prudential motives had sent his son to 
study under an orthodox doctor at Nishapur. Here 
Ha^n made the acquaintance of Nizam-el-Mulk, afterwards 
vizier of the Sultan Malik-Shah. During the reign of 
Alp- Arslan he remained in obscurity, and then appeared at 
the court of Malik-Shah, where ho was at first kindly 
received by hia old friend the vizier. Hassan, who was a 
man of great ability, tried to supplant him in the favour 
of the sultan, but was outwitted and compelled to take his 
departure from Persia. He went to Egypt, and, on 
account of his high reputation, was received with great 
honour by the lodge at Cairo. He soon stood so high in 
the Caliph Mostansar^s favour as to excite against him the 
jealouwsy of the chief general, and a cause of open enmity 
soon arose. The caliph had nominated first one and then 
another of his sons as his successor, and in consequence a 
party division took place among the leading men. Hassan, 
who adopted the cause of Nezar, the eldest son, found his 
enemies too strong for him, and was forced to leave 
Egypt. After many adventures he reached Aleppo and 
Damascus, and after a sojourn there, settled near Kuhistan. 
He gradually spread his peculiar modification of Ismaelite 
doctrine, and having collected a considerable number of 
followers, formed them into a secret society. In 1090 he 
obtained, it is said by stratagem, the strong mountain 
fortress of Alamut in Persia, and removing there with his 
followers, settled as chief of the famous society afterwards 
called the Assassins. 

The speculative principles of this body were identical 
with those of the Ismaelites, but their external policy was 
marked by one peculiar and distinctive feature — the em- 
ployment of secret assassination against all enemies. This 
practice was introduced by Hassan, and formed the 
essential characteristic of the sect. In organisation they 
closely resembled the western lodge at C^airo. At the head 
was the supreme ruler, the Sheikh-al-Jehaly t>.. Chief, or, 
as it is commonly translated. Old Man of the Mountains. 
Under him were three Dai-al-Kirbal, or, as they may be 
called, grand priors, who ruled the three provinces over 
which the sheikhas power extended. Next came the body 
of DaU, or priors, who were fully initiated into all the 
secret doctrines, and were the emissaries of the faith. 
Fourth were the Refiks, associates or fellows, who were in 
process of initiation, and who ultimately advanced to the 
dignity of dau. Fifth came the most distinctive class, the 
Fedaviesy or Fedais (t.f., the devoted ones), who were the 
guards or assassins proper. These were all young men, 
and from their ranks were selected the agents for any deed 
of blood. They were kept uninitiated, and the blindest 
obedience was exacted from and yielded by them. When 
the sheikh required the services of any of them, the 
selected fedais were intoxicated with the hashish, an opiate 
made from the juice of hemp leaves, and from which the 
name Assassin is derived. When in this state they were 
introduced into the splendid gardens of the sheikh, and 
surrounded with every sensual pleasure. Such a foretaste 
of Paradise, only to be granted by their supreme ruler, 
made them eager to obey his slightest command ; their lives 
they counted as nothing, and would resign them at a word 
from him. Finally, the sixth and seventh orders were the 
Lasiks, or novices, and the common people. Hassan well 
knew the efficacy of established law and custom in securing 
the obedience of a mass of people ; accordingly, upon all 
but the initiated, the observances of Islamism were rigidly 
enforced. As for the initiated, they knew the worthless- 
ness of positive religion and morality; they believed in 
nothing, and scoffed at the practices of the faithful The 
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Assassins soon b^gan to make their power felt. One of 
their first victims w*as Hassan’s former friend, Nizam-el- 
Mulk, whose son also died under the dagger of a secret 
murderer. The death by poison of the Sultan Malik-Shah 
was likewise ascribed to this dreaded society, and contri- 
buted to increase their evil fame. Sultan Sanjar, his 
successor, made war upon them, but he was soon glad to 
come to terms with enemies whose operations were in- 
visible, and against whom no precaution seemed available. 
After a long and prosperous rule Hassan died at an 
advanced age in 1121. He had previously slain both his 
sons, one on suspicion of having been concerned in the 
murder of a dai at Kuhistan, the other for drinking wine, 
and he was therefore compelled to name as his successor 
hia chief dai, Kia-Busurg-Omid. 

During the fourteen years’ reign of this second leader, 
the Assassins were frequently unfortunate in the open field, 
and their castles were taken and plundered ; but they ac- 
quired a stronghold in Syria, while their numerous murders 
made them an object of dread to the neighbouring princes, 
and spread abroad their evil renown. A long series of 
distinguished men perished under the daggers of the fedais; 
even the most sacred dignity w^aa not spared. The Calij)h 
Mcstarschen-ali-Mansur was assassinated in his tent, and 
not long after, the Caliph Kashid suffered a similar fate. 
Huaurg-Omid was succeeded by his son Mahomet I,, who, 
during the long period of 25 years, ruthlessly carried 
out his ])redecossor’8 principles. In his time Massiat 
became the chief seat of the Syrian branch of the 
society. Mahomet’s abilities were not great, and the 
affections of the people were drawn towards his son 
Hassan, a youth of great learning, skilled in all the 
wisdom of the initiated, and popularly believed to be 
the promised Imam become visible on earth. The old 
sheikh i)revented any attenij)t at insurrection by slaying 
250 of Hossan’s adlierents, and the son was glad to make 
submission. When, however, he attained the throne, ho 
began to put his views into efiect. On the 17th of the 
month llamadan, he assembled the people and disclosed to 
them the secret doctrines of the initiated ; he announced 
that the doctrines of Islam were now abolished, that the 
people might give themselves up to feasting and joy, for 
he was the promised Imam, the Calijdi of God upon earth. 

I To substantiate these claims he gave out that he was not 
the son of Mahomet, but was descended from Nezar, son 
of the Egyptian Caliph Mostansar, and a lineal descendant 
of Ismael. After a short reign of four years Hassan was 
assassinated by his brother- in-law'^, and his son Mahomet 
II. succeeded. One of his first acts was to slay his father’s 
murderer, with all his family and relatives ; and hia long 
rule, extending over a period of 46 years, was marked by 
many similar deeds of cruelty. He had to contend with 
many powerful enemies, especially with the great Atabeg 
Sultan Noureddin, and his more celebrated successor, Jusuf 
Salaheddin, or Saladin, who had gained possession of Egypt 
after the death of the last Fatimite caliph, and against 
whom even secret assassination seemed powerless. During 
his reign, also, the Syrian branch of the society, under 
their dai, Sinan, made themselves independent, and re- 
mained so ever afterwards. It was with this Syrian branch 
that the Crusaders made acquaintance ; and it appears to 
have been their emissaries who slew Count Baymond of 
Tripoli and Conrad of Montserrat. 

Mahomet III. died from the effects of poison, adminis- 
tered, it is believed, by his son, Jeialeddin Hassan III., 
who succeeded. He restored the old form of doctrine, — 
secret principles for the initiated, and Islamism for the 
people, — and his general piety and orthodoxy procured 
for him the namer of the new Mussulman. During his 
reign of 12 years no assassinations occurred, and he obtained 
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a high reputation among the neighbouring princes. Like 
his father, he was removed by poison, and his son, Ala- 
eddin Mahomet III., a child of nine years of age, weak 
in mind and body, was placed on the throne. Under Ids 
rule the mild principles of his father were deserted, and a 
fresh course of assassination entered on. In 1255, after 
a reign of 30 years, Alaeddin was slain, with the connivance 
of his son, Itokneddin, the last ruler of the Assassins. In 
the following year Hulaku, brother of the Tatar, Mangu 
Khan, invaded tlio hill country of Persia, took Alamut and 
many other castles, and captured Kokneddin. He treated 
him kindly, and, at his own request, sent him under escort 
to Mangu. On the way, Rokneddin treacherously incited 
the inhabitants of Kirdkuh to resist the Tartars. This 
breach of good faith was severely punished by the khan, 
who ordered llokiieddin to be i)Ut to death, and sent a mes- 
senger to Hulaku commanding him to slay all his captives. 
About 12,000 of the Assassins were massticrcd, and their 
j)ower in Persia was completely broken. The Syrian branch 
flourished for some years longer, till Pibars, the Mameluke 
sultan of Egypt, ravaged their country and nearly extirpated 
them. Small bodies of them lingered about the mountains 
of Syria, and are believed still to exist there. Doctrines 
somewhat similar to theirs are to be met with among the 
Druses, and particularly among the Ansarii or Nosarii, a 
small Syrian people, dwelling not far from Latakia. Some 
writers have thought that these Ansarii are the remnants 
of the Assassins, but this does not seem possible, for the 
two sects are at enmity, and in 1809 the stronghold of 
Massiat, then in possession of some Ismaclitcs, was attacked 
and pillaged by the Ansarii. 

See A^’on Hammer, Ocschichte der Assassiiien, 1818 ; Do Sacy, 
M47noiresdc rjnsUlat, iv., 1818, who discusses the etymology fully ; 
Calcutta Meview^ vols. Iv. Ivi. ; A. Jourdain in Michaud’s Histoiredca 
CroisadaSf ii. ])p. 465 484, and translation of tlie I*ersian Idstoriaii 
Mirkhond in Notices el Rrtraits des Manuscrits^ xiii. p. 143, sq. On 
the Ansarii, 'see Michaud et Poujoulat, Vorrcfqmndaucc d' Orient, vi. p. 
468, $q. : and F. Walpole, The Ansayrii, or Assassins, 8 vols., 18.51. 

A8SAULT, in English Law, is defined ‘‘as an attempt 
or oflfer with force or violence to do corporal hurt to another, 
as by striking at another with a stick or other weapon, or 
without a wea])on, though the party misses his aim.^’ 
Notwithstanding aiKMont opinions to the contrary, it is now 
settled that mere words, be they ever so i)rovoking, will 
not constitute an assault. Coupled with the attempt or 
threat to inflict corporal injury, there must in all cases be 
the means of carrying the threat into effect. A battery is 
more than a threat or attem])t to injure the person of 
another; the injury must have been inflicted, but it makes 
no diflferenco however small it may be, as the law does not 
“draw the line between dtgrees of violence,” but “totally 
prohibits the first and lowest stage of it.” Every battery 
includes an assault. A common assault is a misdemeanour, 
and is punishable by one year’s imprisonment with hard 
labour, but severer penalties are provided for the various 
kinds of aggravated assaults. 

ASSA\E, a village of HaidarAbild, in the NizAm’s 
dominions, in Southern India, situated in 20” 18' N. lat. 
and 75 55 E. long. The ])lace is celebrated as the site of 
a battle fought on the 23d September 1803 between the 
combined Marhattd forces under SindhiA and the lUjA of 
Berar and the British under Major-deneral Wellesley, after- 
wards the Duke of Wellington. The MarhatU force con- 
sisted of 50,000 men, supi)orted by 100 pieces of cannon 
entrenched in a strong position. Against this the English 
had but a force of 4500 men, which, however, after a 
severe struggle, gained the most complete victory that 
ever crowned British valour in India. Assaye is 261 miles 
N.W. of Haidardb4d. 

ASSAYING. This term is used in metallurgy to denote 
a chemical operation in which the quantity of one ingredient 
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? of a mineral or alloy is determined ; it is chiefly used in 
reference to the precious metals, gold and s® ver, and it is 
in this connection that the subject will here be treated of. 
In the wider acceptation of the term in which it is used 
amongst practical metallurgists, assaying means almost the 
same tiling as the quantitative estimation of one constituent 
of a compound, when the process adopted is one which has 
to be frequently repeated in a laboratory, and the results 
are required for commercial purposes. In this sense we 
speak not only of the assay of gold and silver, but of other 
metals, such as lead and copper, of non-metallic elements, 
such as sulphur and iodine, and even of compounds such 
as nitre. The operations of assaying were, until recently, 
chiefly performed by what is called the dry method, but 
of late years the processes of volumetric analysis have been 
so largely introduced into the metallurgical laboratory, that 
the wet method is almost as much used as the dry method. 
In the processes of assaying the precious metals described 
in the following pages, the reader will have both these 
terms explained, for gold is assayed in the dry, while silver 
is assayed in the wet way. 

The precious metals, gold and silver, being almost uni- 
versally used as convenient representatives of value, and as 
such passing frequently between one country and another, 
it is of the utmost imy)ortance to ascertain, quickly and 
accurately, the marketable value of any sample of gold or 
silver bullion. Were these metals invariably used in their 
pure state, their commercial value would be in direct pro- 
portion to their weight, and all that would have to be known 
would be the actual value of a pound of gold or silver ; but 
the metals exist in commerce in the form of alloys or 
mixtures containing an indefinite amount of base metal. 
Gold is generally alloyed with copper and silver, whilst 
silver is generally alloyed with copper. The problem is, 
therefore, to ascertain hy some rea<ly process, which admits 
of extreme accuracy as well as moderate rapidity, the exact 
proportion of pure gold present in an alloy, ore, or mixture 
containing this metal ; and inasmuch as silver is also a 
precious metal, the assay of gold almost always involves the 
assay of the silver which accompanies it, for in many cases 
the amount of silver present may be sufficient to increase 
the commercial value of the substance under assay. It is 
very seldom, however, that the copper or other metal 
present is in sufficient quantity to be of value, unless, in- 
deed, the substance under assay be a copper ore or pyrites 
containing only traces of gold. In the case of silver assay, 
when the base metal is copper, it is generally neglected. 
It is, however, frequently necessary to examine silver for 
gold, for, formerly, the methods of parting these two 
precious metals were by no means so exact as they are 
now, and on this account old silver frequently contains an 
amount of gold which it will pay well to extract by modern 
methods, The principle of assaying gold and silver is very 
simple theoretically, but in practice great experience is 
necessary to ensure accuracy, and there is no branch of 
business which more demands personal and undivided 
attention. 

All substances containing gold may be divided into two 
classes. The first class comprises ores containing gold in a 
mineralised form. These include graphic tellurium and 
foliated tellurium, and are of no commercial importance. 
For the present purpose, we need simply mention the 
substances in the second class, which consist of alloys of 
gold, and include Tiative gold, containing from 65 to 99 per 
cent, of gold; palladium gold, containing about 86 per 
cent, of gold ; rhodium gold, containing from 69 to 66 per 
cent, of gold ; gold amalgam, containing 38 per cent, of 
gold ; and artificial alloys, as gold coin, jewellery, Ac. Of 
the foregoing list, the only alloys which are of commercial 
importance are, native gold and oHificiai allays. Native 
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gold is commonly found in a quartzose gangue, and nearly 
dways associaled with iron and copper pyrites, mispickei 
or arsenical pyrites, blende, galena, many antimonial 
minerals, and nearly all the primitive rocks. 

The only artificitd alloys of gold which will be specially 
noticed hero are the standard gold of this realm, and alloys 
of gold with silver or copper used for jewellery. The stan- 
dard of alloys of gold is expressed in fractions of unity. It 
is assumed that there are 24 carats in unity, and fSnds 
in the carat. Standard gold, in .the 24 carats, contains 22 j 
carats of pure or fine gold, as it is called, and two carats of 
alloying metal, either silver or copper, or a mixture of the 
two. Standard gold is, therefore, called 22-carat gold. 
In a similar way articles of jewellery are denominated 
12-carat, 16-carat, 18-carat, *fec., according to the propor- 
tion of fine gold alloyed with the inferior metal. An ordi- 
nary assay report of gold expresses the variation from the 
standard, and not the fine metal contained in it, and it is, 
therefore, marked as either better or worse than standard. 
The standard of gold being 22 carats fine and 2 alloy, an 
ingot of gold found to contain only 21 carats pure gold 
would be rej)orted ivorse 1 carat. If it contained 23^ 
carats, it would then be reported better H carat. 

The processes by which gold is generally assayed are 
cuptllaiion, when the alloy consists of copj)er, and parU 
ingy when the alloy consists of silver. Generally speaking, 
both operations are necessary. We will describe them as 
they would be performed in practice. When the stan- 
dard of the alloy to be examined is not approximatively 
known, a preliminary assay must be made to ascertain the 
quantity of lead necessary to fuse with the gold alloy. 
But in most cases this is unnecessary, as, from the circum- 
stances of the case, the standard of the alloy is generally 
known within sufficiently close limits. 

The process of cupellation is briefly as follows: — The 
gold alloy is fused with a quantity of lead, and a little 
silver if silver is already present. The resulting alloy, 
which is called the lead huttoriy is then submitted to fusion 
on a very porous support, made of bone-ash, and called a 
cupel. The fusion being eflfected in a current of air, the j 
lead oxidises. The heat is sufficient to keep the resulting I 
oxide of lead fused, and the porous cu])cl has the property 
of absorbing melted oxide of lead without taking up any 
of the metallic globule, exactly in the same way that 
blotting-paper will absorb water whilst it will not touch 
a globule of mercury. The heat being continued, and tho 
current of air always passing over the surface of the melted 
lead button, and the oxide of lead or llt/uirge being sucked 
up by the cupel as fast as it is formed, the metallic globule 
rapidly diminishes in size until at last all tho lead has 
been got rid of. Now, if this were the only action, little 
good would have been gained, for we should simply have 
put lead into the gold alloy, and then taken it out again ; 
but another action goes on whilst the lead is oxidising in 
the current of air. Other metals, except the silver and 
gold, also oxidise, and are carried by the melted litharge 
into the cupel. If the lead is therefore rightly propor- 
tioned to the standard of alloy, the resulting button will 
consist of only gold and silver, and these are separated by 
the operation of parting, w’hich consists in boiling the alloy 
(after rolling it to a thin plate) in strong nitric acid, which 
dissolves the silver and leaves the gold as a coherent sponge. 
To effect this parting properly, the proportion of silver 
to gold should as 3 to I. The operation by which the 
alloy is brought to this standard is termed qvxirtation or 
inqvartation, and consists in fusing the alloys in a cupel 
with lead and the quantity of fine silver or fine gold neces- 
sary to bring it to the desired composition. 

What is called the Trial of the Pyx is an ancient cere- 
mony which takes place about once in every three years, at 


which the standard coin of the realm is carefully assayed 
For a description of this see the article Coinage. 

It is unnecessary in the present work to describe the 
various delicate operations which we have briefly alluded 
to above, but we will describe the implements and furnaces 
which have been introduced and adopted in the Koyal 
Mint by Mr H. W. Field, tho late resident assay-master of 
that establishment. 

Fig. 1 is the front elevation of the furnace ; a, a view of 
tho front iron roller on which it rests ; 6, the ash-pit ; cc 
are the dampers moving 
horizontally from side to 
side towards each other, 
meeting exactly in the 
centre ; d, the muffle 
door by which the as- 
says are introduced; ee, 
tho door slides. 8o far, 
the furnace is similar 
to that formerly in use, 
except that the bars on 
which tho muffle stands 
run from front to back, 
and are movable, ren- 
dering the removal of 
the brick- work unneces- 
sary. By this means the 
muffle stand is easily 
introduced, and, having 
steady pins on tho under 
side, it is raised about 
an inch above the bars. 

The furnace measures 2 
feet 10 inches in height, 

1 foot 7 inches in width, 
and 1 foot 1 1 inches in 
depth. Instead of the 
furnace, as formerly, be- 
ing fed at the top, the 
fuel is charged by the 
door hy which also affords 
the means of regulating 
the draught, and of ulevatiou of Furnace. 

throwing a current of 

air through the muffle by the door d. This door has a 
bar ky traversing about two-thirds of it, running easily 
from the top towards the bottom within ii, with a ketch 
7Hy on each side to keep it close. These are made on an 
incline, and about 3^ inches long, so as to allow the travers- 
ing bar to slide freely when the door is not required to be 
closed. In this manner the door may be opened from a 
quarter of an inch to the extent of three inches. This 
feeding and regulating door is fixed by hinges U to the 
front part of the iron frame covering the brick lining on the 
top of the furnace. On this frame rests the square dome r, 
the front of which, w, is removable by two handles nn ; 
and by taking out the two thumb-screws oo, the door and 
part of the frame come away, leaving a large opening, so 
as to enable the furnace to be cleaned, the muffle repaired, 
<kc. The furnace should be placed in a recess, under a 
chimney, with a movable iron ceiling f, about 1 foot above 
the dome, fitting close in every part, so that the draught of 
air may pass through the furnace. A door, or flap, x, is 
attached to tho iron ceiling by a hinge opening on the side 
of the recess, with means to fix it at any point required, 
so that the current of air may be regulated by the operator ; 
8y a swivel door affords another mode for damping the 
furnace. 

Fig. 2 is a section of the furnace fig. 1 ; aa, the two rollers 
on which the furnace is placed ; hb, the slides on which the 
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aih'pit doors run ; c, the door and ash-pit ; </, the iron casing 
to the furnace ; €, the brick lining ; /, the ash-jiit ; gg^ the 
two bars inserted in 
the brick lining, — one 
in front, one at the 
back, supporting the 
furnace bars, which 
can easily be remov- 
ed at }»Icasure ; A, 
one of the bars on 
which the inutile j)late 
rests ; /, a movable 
tray on which the 
mouth coal is placed ; 
ky a section of a 
inutile charged with 
its full complement of 
50 cupels, showing 
also the rows of holes 
over each row of cu- 
l)els, through which a 
current of air passes ; 
similar holes are 
jilaced at the back in 
throe rows ; they are 
not pierced through 
horizontally, but slope 
towards the ceiling of 
the muffle at such an 
angle so as to exclude 
theashes; I represents 
the extra covering of 
fire-clay ; 7/i, the an- 
thracite coal, showing 
the level ; 7i, the feed- 
ing and regulating door j o, the ketcdi or inclined plane on 
which the diding-bar travels ; tlie door, with running 
staples in which the bar slides ; (y, the mode in which tlio 
movable front is brought round and fixed by the thumb- 
screws T\ aVy the hood ; /, hamlle for removing the front ; 
lifjCy the damj)er and liandle. 

Fig. 3 represents the u])pcr interior view of the furnace 
bars with the muffle stand or 
]>late, showing also the S[)ace in- 
tended for the fuel. 

Fig. 4 is the mouth of the 
muffle door, representing the 
mode of regulating the current/ 
of air by cylinders of charcoal. 

Fig. 5 is the movable muffle 
door. 

Fig. G is a representation of a _ _ 
muffle, 14A inches long, 7.^ in- |1_ f 
dies wide, until it begins to taper 
at about 1 1 iiuHies from the front 
(see fig. 7), when it does not ex- 
ceed 5J inches. The height is 
6i indies, in the clearTig indies. 

Its sides are perlorated with holes about a quarter of an 
inch in diameter. 



Fig. 2. — Section of Furnace. 



Fig. 3. — Section of Furnace. 




Fig. 4. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 6. 


Fig. 7. 


Fig. 8 is an annealing-iron for softening the assays after 
they are flattened and rolled. It resembles a square bar 
of iron about ^th of an inch thick, having strengthening 


pieces rivetted at each end and two in the middle bbbb, 
between which are receiving places for the assays ooa. 

The apertures are made 
diagonally, as shown by ccc, 
that the assays may not fall 
completely to the bottom of 
the box, so that they may 
be conveniently removed. 

The under jiart of the box 
has a kind of double keel 
d rivetted on it, so that in 
taking it from the furnace there be no danger of upsetting 
it on the annealing trldenL 

Fig. 9 represents the trident for removing the annealing- 
iron from the furnace. 



Fig. 8. — Annealing Iron. 





10.— Cu- 
pel Mould. 


Fig. 11.— Sec- 
tion of Cupel 
Mould. 


Fig. 9.— Trident. 

Fig. 10 represents the cupel mould; fig. 11 being the 
section of the same, showing the four pieces of which it 
consists. The mould is circu- 
lar, made of forged steel nicely 
turned. There are several 
substances of which cupels 
may be made, but the one in 
general use is the ash of burnt 
bones. This consists princi- 
pally of phosphate of lime, 
with a little carbonate and 
some fluoride of calcium. The 
bones of sheep and horses are 
best for cupels. They should 
be burnt until they are quite 
white, care being taken not to 
lieat the bone-earth too strong- 
ly. It must then be finely 
ground, sifted, and washed Fig. 
several times with boiling dis- 
tilled water till all soluble salts 
are removed. The finest jiar- 
ticles of the powdered bone- 
earth will remain longest suspended in the washing waters. 
This must be allowed to settle separately, and should be 
reserved for giving a final coating to tlie surface of the cupels. 
For the body of the cujiels the bone-ash should be about as 
fine as wheat flour. The bone-ash being moistened with 
a quantity of water, just sufiiciont to make the particles 
adhere, is ])ut into the mould a, fig. 11, and pressed down 
level with the surface. The mould is then put together, 
as in fig. 1 0, and the pestle struck with a hammer so as to 
compress the bone-earth into a solid cake. The surface of 
the cupel may then have sifted over it a little of the very 
fine levigated bone-ash, and the pestle again hammered on 
it. The pestle is to be turned lightly round so as to smooth 
the inner surface of the cupel, and then withdrawn. The 
cupel is removed from the mould by gentle pressure on 
the narrowest end. It must be dried gently by a stove, 
and lastly ignited in a muffle to expel all moisture. It is 
then ready for use. 

Fig. 12 shows the appearance of the finished 
cupel, wOiich is generally 1 inch by |ths of an inch, p. 

The lead used in cupellation should be of the 
greatest purity, because, as most lead contains a small portion 
of silver, this silver would necessarily combine with the assay 
and vitiate the accuracy of the result. Another important 
consideration is the quantity of lead to be used with each 
assay. This information is generally obtained by an ex- 
perimental assay, unless, as most frequently happens, the 
circumstances of the case enable the assayer to judge the 
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approximate standard of the alloy with sufficient accuracy. 
The sample o( gold alloy is either cut from a corner, or 
drilled out of the centre of an ingot, care being taken to 
secure uniformity of composition with the whole mass. 
The amount of lead to be added to the alloy varies with 
the proportion of base metal present; as a rule, from 10 to 
20 parts are required to 1 of alloy. 

The amount of lead having been determined, the alloy 
is wrajiped up in a known quantity (suy ono-half of that 
required for its purification), formed into a case somewhat 
resembling a thimble, great care being taken to make the 
joints firm and close so that no gold shall escape. The re- 
quisite quantity of silver is added at the same time. When 
a number of assays are made at the same time, they are 
arranged, enveloped in their lead cases, on a board divided 
into compartments corresjionding in number and j)Osition 
with the cupels into which they are intended to bo charged. 
As the assayer generally makes two or more trials of the 
same piece, so that great accuracy may be secured, it is his 
practice to give one assay a side place in the muffle, and the 
second a middle one, in order to check any irregularity in the 
result. When a sufficient number of assays are weighed 
and arranged upon the board in the manner referred to, 
and the furnace as well as the cupels raised to the neces- 
sary point of heat, the charging tongs are then taken, 
and* the rest of the lead and^lver apportioned to each 
assay placed individually ui)on the cupels, beginning at 
the back of the muffle. The lead added in this case is not 
flattened, but is a piece of known weight — various sizes of 
which, as well as cases, are kept in stock by the assayer. 
The lead so placed in the furnace rapidly melts, and 
becomes covered with a gray oxide, but soon after aj>pears 
fluid and bright. At this point the assays are added 
b^^ns of a pair of tongs (fig. 13), great care being 
taSm that no part overhangs or touches the edge 
of the cupel. The assays are thus drawn into the 
mass of molten lead, and any particles of gold are 
in this manner prevented from adhering to the 
sides of the cupels in charging, sufficient desi)atch 
being used to obviate the fusion of the assay in its 
transition. The assays being charged in order on 
their respective cupels, and the furnace previ- 
ously filled with fuel, the door of the muffle is 
partly closed, and the progress of the cu])ellation 
watched. Too much air must not enter, or the 
muffle will be chilled and the progress retarded, 
whilst if too little enters the operation will be too Fig. 13. 
slow. 

At first dense fumes will be observed to rise from the 
melted metal, indicating the oxidation and subsequent 
volatilisation of the lead. These after continuing some time 
are followed by the appearance of small luminous points 
on the surface, which increase in size and brilliancy as 
the o}>eration progresses. Then a minute stream of red 
fused oxide of lead is seen to flow from the top of the 
metal globule and circulate round, when it is carried down 
and absorbed by the cupel. This is caused by the oxida- 
tion of the lead by the air, wffiieli at the same time oxidises 
the other metals, except silver, whfch accompany the gold. 
As the cupellation advances the fumes gradually lessen in 
density till they disappear altogether. The melted button 
at this stage is observed to become more convex and round, 
and as the last vestiges of the lead and alloy are being 
carried off, it assumes a cloudy appearance on the surface, 
changing to large bright points of the fused oxide, till at 
length it is nearly freed from all impurity. At this point 
the gold-silver alloy displays some singular and beautiful 
characteristics. Deprived of all the base alloy save the 
last minute portion that tarnished its lustre, it has become 
bright and pure, and finally it gives forth from its surface 



iridescent circulating bands of light, which indicate the suc- 
cessful completion of the operation. The globules after being 
cooled, are removed from the cupels with a pair of ]:)incer8 
and carefully cleaned. They are then placed in their com- 
}>artments and weighed with the greatest nicety. Finally, 
they ore submitted to the operation of parting. This is 
effected by boiling with strong nitric acid, which dissolves 
the silver and leaves the gold as a sponge. The gold-silver 
globule is first passed through a flattening mill, and reduced 
to long thin strips, wdiich are annealed and then rolled up 
into a corkscrew spiral, so tliat the acid may penetrate 
between each fold. The spirals are now transferred in 
order to small j)latinum cups arranged on a frame, so that 
they can be simultaneously lowered into and removed from 
the nitric acid. They are kept in tlie hot acid for the 
re(iuisito time, then w’aslied, and the residual gold sponge, 
which possesses considerable coherence, and retains the 
shape of the original s})iral, is carefully dried and finally 
■weighed with the greatest 2 >os 8 ible accuracy. 

We shall now i)rocced to describe briefly the process of 
silver assay. The cuj>ellation 2>rocess does not differ except 
in details from that of gold, — the outline already given 
will, therefore, be a suflicient descrij)tion. Like gold, 
silver occurs in two classes of combinations , — mineraluedy 
as in red silver ore^ chloride of silver^ argentiferous galena^ 
<kc., or as metallic silver and its alloys. In metallurgi- 
cal establishments, whore silver occurs in small propor- 
tion with metallic sulphides, sucdi as those of lead or 
coj)per, the process of cupellation is generally adoj)ted not 
only for quantitative estimation of the amount of silver 
j)rc8ent in the ore, but also for its extraction on the large 
scale. In the assay of silver bullion, however, the i>roce88 
of cu])ollation is now almost entirely suijersedcd by a 
volumetric i)r()(;eHS, devised by tlie distinguished French 
('hemist, Clay-Lussac, by wliose influence it m^os introduced 
into the I’aris Mint, l^he 2 )roceS 8 consists in determining 
the fineness of silver bullion by the quantity of a standard 
solution of common salt necessary to precipitate fully and 
exactly the silver contained in a known weight of alloy. 
This 2 )rocess is based on the following jirincijdeH : — 

The alloy previously dissolved in nitric acid is mixed 
with a standard solution of common salt, which precijiitates 
the silver as chloride, a compound perfectly insoluble in 
water and even in acids. I'he quantity of chloride of silver 
jirecipitated is determined not by its weight, which would 
be less exact, and occupy too much time, but by the weight 
or volume of the standard solution of common salt neces- 
sary to precipitate exactly the silver previously dissolved 
in nitric acid. The term of complete precqdtation of the 
silver can be readily recognised by the cessation of all 
cloudiness when tlie salt solution is gradually ]) 0 iv'ed into 
that of the nitrate of silver. One milligramme of that metal 
is readily detected in 150 grammes of liquid, and even a 
half or a quarter of a milligramme may be detected if the 
liquid be perfectly bright before the addition of the salt 
solution. By violent agitation during a minute or two, 
the liquid, rendered milky by tlie precipitation of chloride 
of silver, becomes sufficiently bright after a few moments* 
repose to allow of the effect of the addition of half a 
milligramme of silver to be perceptible. Filtration of the 
liquid is more efficacious than agitation; but the latter, 
which is mu'-h more rapid, generally suffices. The presence 
of copper, lead, or any other metal, with the exception of 
mercury in the silver solution, has no sensible influence on 
the quantity of salt required for precipitation ; in other 
words, the same quantity of silver, pure or alloyed, requires 
for its precijiitation a constant quantity of the standard 
salt solution. Supposing that 1 gramme of pure silver be 
the quantity operated on, the solution of salt required to 
precipitate exactly the whole of the silver ought to be of 
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such Btrength that, if it be measured by weight, it shall 
weigh exactly 100 grammes, or if by volume, 100 cubic 
centimetres. This quantity of salt solution is divided 
into 1000 parts, called thousandths. The standard of an 
alloy of silver is generally the number of thousandths of 
solution of salt necessary to precipitate the silver contained 
in a gramme of the alloy. 

The operations of assaying depend for their accuracy on 
the perfection of the balance used to ascertain the weights 
of the metals taken, and the resulting globules. In a good 
assay balance three essentials are indispensable : — (1.) It 
should be quick in its action ; (2.) It should be constant 
and uniform; (3.) It should bo extremely sensitive and 
delicate, indicating the minutest shades of difference. 
Assay balances, as now constructed, are capable of indicat- 
ing a difference of the ten-thousandth of a grain. For a 
description of the modern chemical balance, see article 
Balance. (w. c.) 

ASSELYN, Hans, a celebrated Dutch painter, was born 
at Antwerp in 1610, and died at Amsterdam in 1660. lie 
received instruction from Esaias Vandervelde, and distin- 
guished himself particularly in landscape and animal paint- 
ing, though his historical works and battle pieces are also 
admired. He travelled much in France and Italy, and 
modelled his style greatly after Bamboccio (Peter Laer). 
He was one of the first Dutch painters who introduced a 
fresh and clear manner of painting landscapes in tlio stylo 
of Claude Lorraine, and his example was speedily followed 
by other artists. Asselyn’s pictures were in high estimation 
at Amsterdam, and several of them are in the museums 
of that city. Twenty -four pieces of landscapes and 
ruins, which he painted in Italy, have been engraved by 
Perelle. 

ASSEAIANI, the name of a Syrian Maronito family of 
famous Orientalists. 

(1.) Joseph Simon, a Maronite of Mount Lebanon, was 
born in 1687. When very young he was sent to the 
Maronite college in Rome, and was transferred thence 
to the Vatican Library. In 1717 he was sent to Egypt 
and Syria to search for valuable MSS., and returned with 
about 1 50 very choice ones. The success of this expedition 
induced the Pope to send him again to the East in 1735, 
and he returned with a still more valuable collection. On 
his return he was made titular archbishop of Tyro and 
librarian of the Vatican Library. He instantly began to 
carry into execution most extensive i)lans for editing and 
publishing the most valuable MS. treasures of the Vatican. 
His two great works are the Jiihliotheca Orientalk Clem- 
entino-Vaticanarec. mayiv^cr, codd, /S'yr., Am6., Pers.^ Turc,^ 
I/ebt\y S(i7narit.j Armen., jEthiop,, Grw.c,, jEgypt., Iher., et 
Malab,, jussu et munif. Clem. XI., lloma3, 1719-28, nine 
vols. folio, and Epkrae.mi Hyri opera omnia quae extant, 
Gr., Syr., et Lat,, 6 vols. folio, Rome, 1737-46. Of the 
Bibliotheca the first three vols. only were completed. The 
work was to have been in four parts — (1.) Syrian and allied 
MSS., orthodox, Nestorian, and Jacobite; (2.) Arabian 
MSS., Christian and Mahometan ; (3.) Coptic, iEthiopic, 
Persian, and Turkish MSS. ; and (4.) Syrian and Arabian 
MSS. not distinctively theological ; only the first part was 
completed, but extensive preparations were made for the 
othera There is a German abridgement by A. F. Poiffer. 

(2.) Joseph .^oysius, brother of Joseph Simon, and 
professor of Oriental languages at Rome. He died in 
1782. Besides aiding his brother in his literary labours, 
he published, in 1749-60, Codex Liturgicus Eccleeioe Uni- 
verscB in xv. lihris (this is incomplete), and Comment, de 
Catholida stve Patriarchis Chaldoeorum et Xestorianorum, \ 
Rome, 1775. 

(3.) Stephen Evodius, nephew of Joseph Simon and 
Joseph Aloysius, was the chief assistant of is uncle Joseph 
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Simon in his work in the Vatican Library. He was titulax 
archbishop of Apamea in Syria, and held several rich pre- 
bends in Italy. His literary labours were very extensive. 
His two most important works were a description of certain 
valuable MSS. in his BMiothecui Mediceo-LaurentiancB 
et Palatince codd. mamutcr. Orientalium Catalogue, JFlor, 
1742, fol., and his Acta SS. Marty rum Orientalium. He 
made several translations from the Syrian, and in conjunc- 
tion with his uncle, he began the Bihliothecm Apostol. Vatic, 
codd. manuac. Catal., in trea partes diatrihutua. Only three 
vols. were published, and the fire in the Vatican Library in 
1768 consumed the manuscript collections which had been 
prepared for the continuation of the work. 

(4.) Simon, grandnephew of Joseph Simon, was born 
at IVipoli in 1752, and w’as professor of Oriental languages 
in Padua. He died in 1820. He is best known by his 
masterly detection of the literary imposture of Vella, which 
claimed to be a history of the Saracens in Syria. 

ASSEN, a town of the Netherlands, capital of the pro- 
vince of Drenthe, containing 6836 inhabitants. It lies 16 
miles south of Groningen, is connected with the Zuyder- 
Zee by the Smilder canal, has a considerable trade in corn 
and peats. There are a number of highly interesting 
tumuli in the neighbourhood, in which various relics have 
been found, which are now deposited in the museum at 
Leyden. 

ASSENS, a town of Denmark, on the west coast of 
Fiihncn, the ordinary port for the traffic between that 
island and Schleswig. In 1535 it was stormed by John 
of Ranzau, and afterwards plundered and dismantled ; but 
its fortifications, of which traces are still to be found, were 
restored in 1628. Poimlation, 3581. Long. 9“ 55' E., 
lat. 55'^ 15' N. 

ASSER, John, or Assekius Menevensis, was born in 
Pembrokeshire, and educated in the monastery of St 
David’s by the Archbishop Asserius, who, according to 
Lcland, was his kinsman. Here he became a monk, and 
by his assiduous application soon acquired universal fame 
as a person of great abilities and profound learning. King 
Alfred, always a munificent patron of genius, about the year 
880 sent for him to court, and mode him his preceptor and 
companion. As a reward for his services, the king appointed 
him abbot of two or three different monasteries, and at last 
promoted him to the episcopal see of Sherborne, where he 
died in the year 910. He was, says Pits, a man of happy 
genius, wonderful modesty, extensive learning, and great 
integrity of life. He wrote the life of Alfred {Be Vita 
et Rebus GeMia Alfredi), in 893, a[)parently for the use 
of his Welsh countrymen. The authenticity of this work 
was denied by Mr Wright (in his Biographia Briiannica 
Literaria), who thought it was the production of some 
monk of St. Neots about the end of the 10th century. In 
this, however, he has had few followers, and the work is 
generally believed to be Asser’s, though somewhat inter- 
polated. It was first published by Archbishop Parker at 
the end of Walsingham’s Hist. Bond., 1574. The best 
editions are those of Wise (8vo, Oxon., 1722), and of 
Thorj)e in his edition of Florence of Worcester for the 
English Historical Society. An English translation is to 
be found in Bohn’s Antiquarian Library. 

ASSESSOR, among the Romans, was a term generally 
applied to a trained lawyer who sat beside a governor of a 
province or other magistrate, to instruct him in the adminis- 
tration of the laws. The system is still exemplified in 
Scotland, where it is usual in the larger towns for municipal 
magistrates, in the administration of their civil jurisdiction, 
to have the aid of professional assessors. In municipal 
corporations in England, officers with the same name are 
appointed to assist at the election of councillorsand ascertain 
the result. By the recsent English Judicature Act, provision 
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is made for trial of matters of fact by the judge with asses- 
sors instead of Jpy jury, when parties so desire. 

ASSETS, a technical English law word, derived through 
the old Norman phraseology from the same source as the 
French assez^ enough, and signifying the property of a debtor 
avail^le for the satisfaction of his creditors. Thus the 
property of a bankrupt is termed his assef/(f and is the fund 
out of which his liabilities must be paid. When a person 
dies, the goods which come to executors or administrators 
are called assets personal; the lands descending to the 
heir, are assets real. The former are the primary and 
natural fund out of which the debts of the testator or 
intestate of every description must be i)aid. The latter, 
by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 104, are also available, after the 
personal estate is exhausted, and preference is given to credi- 
tors by specialty over creditors by simple contract. When 
one of two claimants may go to either fund, and the other 
is restricted to one fund only, if the first claimant has 
recourse to the fund open to both, equity will permit the 
other claimant to stand in the place of the first against the 
other fund. This is called marshalling the assets. If, for 
example, before the statute 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 104, a 
special creditor, who might claim against either the real or 
the personal assets, satisfied his debt out of the latter, a 
creditor by simple contract, having the latter only to claim 
against, would be permitted to stand in place of the specialty 
creditor against the real estate. 

ASSIDEANR, in Greek 'Aa-iSuioi, is a transcription of 
the Hebrew ehastdlm, pious ones^ a word frequent in the 
Psalms (xxxvii. 28, Ixxix. 2, <fec., — RV. generally saints). 
In the first book of Maccabees the name of Assideans 
appears as the designation of a society of men zealous for 
the law (1 Mac. ii. 42, according to tlie correct text as given 
by Fritzsche), and closely connected with the scribes (1 
Mac. vii. 12, 13). It is plain from these passages that this 
society of “ pious ones,” who held fast to the law under the 
guidance of the scribes in opposition to the “godless” 
Hellenising party, was properly a religious, not a politi(;al 
organisation. For a time they joined the revolt against 
the Seleucids. But the direct identification of the Assideans 
with the Maccabee i)arty in 2 Mac. xiv. 6 is one of the 
many false statements of that book, and directly contradic- 
tory to tlio trustworthy narrative of 1 Mac. vii., which 
shows that they were strictly a religious party, who scrupled 
to oppose the legitimate high priest even when he was on 
the Greek side, and who withdrew from the war of freedom 
as soon as the attempt to interfere with the exercise of the 
Jewish religion was given up. Under the Asmoncan rule 
the Assideans developed into the better known party of the 
Pharisees, and assumed new relations to the ruling dynasty. 
It appears, however, from the Psalter of Solomon that the 
party continued to aflfect the title of “pious ones.” Most 
recent inquirers hold that the Essenes as well as the 
Pharisees sprung from the Assideans (Ewald^s Geschichfe, 
vol. iv. ; Wellhausen, Die Plmrisdei* und die Sadducaer^ 
1874). 

ASSIGNMENT, Assignation, Assignee, are terms 
which, as derivatives of the verb assign, are of frequent 
technical use in the law of the different parts of the United 
Kingdom. To assign is to make over, and the term is 
generally used to express a transference by writing, in con- 
tradistinction to a transference by actual delivery. In 
England the usual expression is assignment, in Scotland 
it is assignation. The person making over is called the 
^assignor or cedent ; the recipient, the assign or assignee, 

ASSISI (ancient Asisium), a city of Italy in the province 
of Perugia. It contains about 6000 inhabitants, depending 
chiefly for subsistence on the devotees, who, to the number 
of many thousands, make annual pilgrimages to the church 
which contains the tomb and bears the name of St Francis, 
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the founder of the Franciscan order, who was bom at 
Assisi in 1 182. (See Fbanois, St.) T^ building is in the 
Pointed style, and was erected between the years 1228-30. 
It is attributed by Vasari to a German architect, and by its 
historian, Pietro Bidolfi, it is called Opus Teutonicum 
(Hope, On Architecture^ vol. i.) The remains of an ancient 
temple of Minerva stand in the market-place, composed of 
six Corinthian pillars of fine proportions, and now forming 
the portico of Santa Maria de Minerva; and there are 
several churches of considerable artistic importance. The 
poet Metastasio was born here in 1698. Long. 12" 24' 
50" E., lat. 43" 4' 22" N. 

ASSIZE or Assise (from assideo, to sit together ; Old 
French, assire^ to set, assis, seated), literally signifies a 
I “ session,” but is, in fact, os Littleton has styled it, a nomen 
cequivocum^ meatiing sometimes a jury, sometimes the 
sittings of a court, and sometimes the ordinances of a 
court or assembly. 

1. It signified the fonn of trial by a jury of sixteen 
persons, which eventually superseded the barbarous judicial 
combat; this jury was named the Giand Assize. The 
Grand Assize was abolished by 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 27 ; 
but the term assize is still applicable to the jury in criminal 
causes in Scotland. 

2. In the only sense in which the word is not now 
almost obsolete, assize means the periodical session of the 
judges of the superior courts of Common Law, held in the 
various counties of England, chiefly for the jmrposes of 
gaol delivery and trying causes at Nisi Prius, Previous 
to Magna (lharta (1215) writs of assize hod all to be tried 
at Westminster, or to await trial in the locality in which 
they had originated at the septennial circuit of the justices 
in eyre ; but, by way of rotnedy for the great consequent 
delay and inconvenienc(5, it was provided by this celebrated 
Act that the assizes of mart d\nicestor and novel disseisin 
should be tried annually by the judges in ovt^ry county. 
By successive enactments, the ciivil jnrisdicition of the 
justices of assize was extended, and the number of their 
sittings incrotised, till at last the necessity of rej)airing to 
Westminster for judgment in civil actions was almost 
obviated to county litigants by an Act, passed in the reign 
of Edward L, which jjrovided that thp writ summoning 
the jury to Westminster should also ajqmint a time and 
place for hearing such causes within the county of their 
origin. The date of the alternative summons to West- 
minster was always subsequent to the former date, and so 
timed as to fall in the vacation preceding the Westminster 
term; and thus “ Unless before f or Nisi Prius , issues came 
to be dealt with by the judges of assize before the summons 
to Westminster could take effect. The Nisi Prius clause, 
however, was not then introduced for the first time. It 
occurs occasionally in wTits of the reign of Henry HI. The 
Royal Commissions to hold the assizes are — (1.) General, 
(2.) Special. The General Commission is issued twice a year 
to the superior courts of Common Law at Westminster, 
and two judges are generally sent on eac^h circuit. It covers 
commissions — (1.) of oyer and terminer ; (2.) of Nisi Prius ; 
(3.) of gaol delivery ; (4.) of the peace. Special commis- 
sions are granted for inquest in certain causes and crimes. 

3. Assizes, in the sense of ordinances or enactments of a 
court or council of state, are of considerable interest in our 
earlier economic history. As early as the reign of John 
the observance of the assisas venalium was enforced, and for 
a period of five hundred years thereafter it was considered 
no unimportant part of the duties of the legislature to 
regulate by fixed prices, for the protection of the lieges, the 
sale of bread, ale, fuel, 4&c. Sometimes in city charters the 
right to assize such articles is specially conceded. Regula- 
tions of this description, though hostile to free trade, were 
beneficial hi the repression of fraud and adulteration. 
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4. AsBizes are sometimes used in a wider legislative 
connection by early chroniclers and historians, — the ^^assisas 
of the realme,'' a.^., occasionally meaning the organic laws 
of the country. In a still more extended sense, the “ Assizes 
of Jerusalem” is the name given to the code of laws framed 
for the kingdom of Jerusalem at the instance of Godfrey 
of Bouillon, the Crusader. 

ASSOClATIOxV OF IDEAS, or Mental Association, 
is a general name used in psychology to express the con- 
ditions under which representations arise in consciousness, 
and also is the name of a principle of explanation put 
forward by an important school of thinkers to account 
generally for the facts of mental life. The more common 
expression, from the time of Locke, who seems to have first 
employed it, has been Association of Ideas; but it is 
allowed or urged on all hands that this j)hrase contains too 
narrow a reference ; association, in cither of the senses 
above noted, extending beyond ideas or tlioughts proper to 
every cliiss of mental states. In the long and erudite 
Note D**, appended by Sir W. Hamilton to his edition 
of Reiiltt, Worku^ and offered as a contribution towards a 
history of the doctrine of mental suggestion or association, 
many anticipations of modern statements are cited from 
the works of ancient or mediaeval thinkers, and for 
Aristotle, in particular, the glory is claimed of having at 
once originated the doctrine and practically brought it to 
perfection. Aristotle’s enunciation of the doctrine is 
certainly very remarkable. As translated by Hamilton, 
but without his interpolations, the classical passage from 
the tract Le Memoria el Reminucentia runs as follows ; — 

'‘When, therefore, we accomplish an act of reminiscence, wo 
pass through a certain series of precursive movements, until wo 
arrive at a movement on whicli the one we are in que^t of is habi- 
tually consequent. Hence, too, it is that we hunt through the 
mental tiain, excogitating from the preiieiii or some other, and from 
similar or contrary or coadjacent. Tlirough tliis process reminis- 
cence takes place. For the movements arc, in these cases, some- 
times at th«^ Mime time, somotimos parts of the same whole, so that 
tlie subsc<picnt movement is already more than half accomjdished.” 

The passage is obscure (leaving open to Hamilton to 
suggest a peculiar inter; )retation of it, that may be noticed 
in connection with the elaborate doctrine of association put 
forward by himself, as if to evince the shortcomings 
rather than the perfection of Aristotle’s), but it does in any 
case indicate the various principles commonly termed 
Contiguity, Similarity, and Contrast; and, though the 
statement of these cannot be said to be followed up by an 
effective exposition or application, it quite equals in scope 
the observations of many a modern inquirer. Zeno the 
Stoic also, and Epicurus, according to the report of 
Diogenes Laertius (vii. S 52, x. § 32, overlooked by 
Hamilton), enumerated similar principles of mental associa- 
tion. By St Augustin, at the end of his long rhapsody on 
the wonders of memory in book x. of his Confessions, it was 
noted (c. 19) that the mind, when it tries to remember 
something it knows it has forgotten, has, as it were, hold 
of part and thence makes quest after the other part. 
Meanwhile and later, Aristotle’s doctrine received a more 
or less intelligent expansion and illustration from the 
ancient commentators and the schoolmen ; and in the still 
later period of transition from the ago of scholasticism to 
the time of modern philosophy, prolonged in the works of 
some writers far into the 17th century, Hamilton, from 
the stores of his learning, is able to adduce not a few 
philosophical authorities who gave prominence to the 
general fact of mental association — the Spaniard Ludo- 
vicus Vives (1492-1540) especially being most exhaustive 
in his account of the conditions of memory. This act of 
justice, however, once rendered to earlier inquirers, it is to 
modern views of association that attention may fairly be 
confined. 
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In Hobbes’s psychology so much importance is assigned 
to what he called variously, the succession, s^^uence,. 
series, consequence, coherence, train, ikc., ox imaginations 
or thoughts in mental discourse, that he has not seldom 
I been regarded, by those who did not look farther back, as 
the founder of the theory of mental association. He^did,. 
indeed, vividly conceive and illustrate the principle of 
Contiguity, but, as Hamilton conclusively shows, he repro- 
duced in his exposition but a part of the Aristotelian 
doctrine, nor even this without wavering ; representing the 
sequence of images, in such states as dreams, now (in hia 
Human Nature) as casual or incoherent, now (in Levia- 
than), following Aristotle, as simply unguided. Not before 
Hume, among the moderns, is there express question as to- 
a number of distinct principles of association. Locke had,, 
meanwhile, introduced the phrase Association of Ideas as- 
the title of a supplementary chapter incorporated with the 
fourth edition of his Essay, meaning it, however, only as 
the name of a principle accounting for the mental pecu- 
liarities of individuals, wuth little or no suggestion of its 
general psychological import. Of this last Hume had the 
strongest impression, and thinking himself, in forgetfulnesa 
or ignorance of Aristotle’s doctrine of reminiscence, the 
first inquirer that had ever attempted to enumerate all the 
modes of normal association among mental states, he 
brought them to three — Resemblance, Contiguity in time 
and place, Cause and (or) Effect. Without professing to 
arrive at this result otherwise than by an inductive con- 
sideration of instances, he yet believed his enumeration to 
be exhaustive, and sought to prove it so by resolving 
Contrast — one of Aristotle’s heads, commonly received — 
as a mixture of causation and resemblance. Viewed in 
relation to his general philosophical position, it must 
always remain a perplexing feature of Hume’s list of 
j)rinciplos, that he specified Causation as a principle distinct 
from Contiguity in time, while otherwise the list has no 
superiority to Aristotle’s. Hume’s fellow-countrymen, 
Gerard and Beattie, in opposition to him, recurred accord- 
ingly to the traditional enumeration ; and, in like manner, 
Dugald Stewart jiut forw^ard Resemblance, Contrariety, 
and Vicinity in time and place, though he added, as 
another obvious principle, accidental coincidence in the 
sounds of Words, and farther noted three other cases 
of relation, namely, Cause and Effect, Means and End, 
and Premisses and Conclusion, as holding among the 
trains of thought under circumstances of special atten- 
tion. Reid, preceding Stewart, was rather disposed, for 
his own part, to make light of the subject of as- 
sociation, vaguely remarking that it seems to require 
no other origind quality of mind but the power of 
habit to explain the spontaneous recurrence of trains of 
thinking, when become familiar by frequent repetition 
{Intellectual Powers, p. 387). The counter-observation of 
his editor, Hamilton, that w^e can as well explain habit 
by association as association by habit, might with reason 
have been pointed more sharply. 

Hamilton’s own theory of mental reproduction, sugges- 
tion, or association, given in outline in Note D***, 
following the historical note before mentioned, at the end 
of his edition of ReuPs Woi^hs, calls far more special notice, 
as perhaps the most elaborate expression yet devised for 
the principles involved in the phenomena of mental repre- 
sentation. It is a development, greatly modified, of the 
doctrine expounded in his Lectures on Metaphysics (vol. ii. 
p. 223, seq^, which in agreement with some foreign 
authorities, reduced the principles of association first to 
two — Simultaneity and Affinity, and these farther to one 
supreme principle of Itedintegration or Totality. In the 
ultimate scheme he posits no less than four general laws of 
mental succession concerned in reproduction : (1.) Associa* 
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bility or possible co-suggestion (all thoughts of the same 
mental subject^ associable, or capable of suggesting each 
other) ; (2.) Bepetition or direct remembrance (thoughts 
coidentical in modification, but differing in time, tend to 
suggest each other); (3.) Redintegration, direct remembrance 
or reminiscence (thoughts once coidentical in time, are, 
however, different as mental modes, again suggestive of each 
other, and that in the mutual order which they originally 
held) ; (4.) Preference (thoughts are suggested not merely 
by force of the geneird subjective relation subsisting between 
themselves, they are also suggested in proportion to the 
relation of interest, from whatever source, in which they 
stand to the individual mind). Upon these follow, as special 
laws ; — A, Primary — modes of the laws of llej)etition and 
Redintegration — (1), law of Similars (Analogy, Affinity); 
(2), law of Contrast ; (3), law of Coadjacency (Cause and 
Effect, <fcc.) ; B, Secondary — modes of the law of Preference, 
under the law of Possibility — ( 1 ), laws of Immediacy and 
Homogeneity ; (2), law of Facility. Such is the scheme ; 
and now may be understood what interpretation Hamilton 
desires to put upon Aristotle^s doctrine, when ho finds or 
seeks in it a parallel relation to that established by himself 
between the general laws, more especially Redintegration, 
and his special ones. But, though the commentary of Thc- 
mistius, which he cites, lends some kind of support to the 
position, it cannot be maintained without putting the 
greatest strain on Aristotle^s language, and in one place it 
is as good as surrendered by Hamilton himself (footnote, 
p. 900, b). Nor is the ascription of such a meaning at 
all necessary to establish Aristotle^s credit as regards the 
doctrine of mental association. 

Thus far the principles of association have been con- 
sidered only as involved in mental reproduction and repre- 
sentation, There has grown up, however, especially in 
England, the psychological school above mentioned, which 
aims at explaining all mental acquisitions, and the more 
complex mental processes generally, under laws not otlier 
than those determining simple reproduction. Hamilton 
also, though professing, in the title of his outline just 
noticed, to deal with reproduction only, formulates a num- 
ber of still more general laws of mental succession — law of 
Succession, law of Variation, law of Dependence, law of 
Relativity or Integration (involving law of Conditioned), 
and, finally, law of Intrinsic or Objective Relativity— as 
the highest to which human consciousness is subject ; but 
it is in a sense quite different that the psychologists of the 
so-called Associationist School intend their appropriation 
of the principle or principles commonly signalised. As far 
as can be judged from imperfect records, they were antici- 
pated to some extent by the experientialists of ancient 
times, both Stoic and Epicurean (cf. Diogenes Laertius, as 
above). In the modern period, Hobbes is the first thinker 
of permanent note to whom the doctrine may be traced. 
Though he took, as has been seen, anything but an 
exhaustive view of the phenomena of mental succession, 
yet, after dealing with trains of imagination, or what he 
called mental discourse, he sought in the higher depart- 
ments of intellect to explain reasoning aa a discourse in 
words, dependent upon an arbitrary system of marks, each 
associated with, or standing for, a variety of imaginations; 
and, save for a general assertion that reasoning is a 
reckoning— otherwise, a compounding and resoMng— he 
iad no other account of knowledge to give. The whole 
emotional side of mind, or, in his language, the pa^ions, 
he; in like manner, resolved into an expectation of con- 
iMuences based on past experience of pleasures and pains 
of sense. Thus, though he made no attempt to 


iuBtify hia analysis in detwl, he is undoubtedly to be classed 
■with the associationists of the next century Hartley and 
the others. They, however, wore wont to trace the first 


beginnings of their psychological theory no farther back 
than to Locke’s Ewiy, If this seems strange, when Locke 
did little more than supply them with the word Association, 
it must be remembered in what ill repute the name of 
Hobb?8 stood, and also that Locke’s work, though not 
directly concerned with the question of psychological 
development, being rather of metaphysical or logical 
import, was eminently psycholojgical in spirit, and might 
fairly be held to contain in an implicit form the principle 
or principles evolved later by the associationists. Berkeley, 
dealing, immediately after Locke and altogether in Locke’s 
spirit, with the special psychological problem of visual 
}»erception, was driven to posit expressly a principle of 
suggestion or association in these terms ; — “ That one idea 
may suggest another to the mind, it will suffice that they 
have been observed to go together, without any demonstra- 
tion of the necessity of their coexistence, or so much as 
knowing what it is that makes them so to coexist ” {Jstw 
Theory of VUion^ jj 2r)) ; and to support the obvious applica- 
tion of tile principle to the cose of the sensations of sight 
and touch before him, he constantly urged that association 
of sound and sense of language which the later school has 
always ])Ut in the foreground, whether as illustrating the 
principle in general or in explanation of the supreme 
iniportauco of language for knowledge. It was natural, 
then, that Hume, coming after Berkeley, and assuming 
Berkeley’s results, though he reverted to the larger inquiry 
of Locke, should bo more explicit in his reference to 
association ; and, not only explicit, ho was original also, 
when ho spoke of it as a “ kind of attraction which in the 
mental world will be found to have Jis extraordinary effects 
as in the natural, and to show itself in as many and as 
various forms ” {IJiman Nature^ i. 1,84). Other inquirers 
were, in fact, aiipeariug about tlio same time, who con- 
ceived of association with this breadth of view, and set 
themselves to track, as psychologists, its effects in detail. 

Hartley’s Obsetnut turns on J/un, published in 1749 (eleven 
years after the Jluvian Katvre, and one y(?ar alter the 
better-known Inquiry^ of Hume), opened tho path for all 
the investigations of like nature that have since that time 
become so characteristic of tho English name in j)8ychology. 
According to his own statement, his attention was first 
turned to the subject about eighteen years before, through 
what he heard of an opinion of the ** Rev. Mr Gay,” that 
it was possible to deduce all our intellectual pleasures and 
pains from association. Gay is known only by a disserta- 
tion on the fundamental jirinciples of virtue, prefixed, at 
first anonymously, in 1731, to Archdeacon (afterwards 
Bishop) Law’s translation of King’s OnV/in of Evil, wherein 
it was maintained, with considerable force, that by associa- 
tion the feelings belonging to ends may come to attach 
themselves to means, and give rise to action for the nieana 
as if they were ends, as seen (the instance has become a 
commonplace) in the passion for money-making. In this 
vein, but on a very different scale, Hartley proceeded to 
work. A physician by profession, and otherwise well versed 
in science, he sought to combine with an elaborate theory 
of mental association a minutely detailed hypothesis as to 
the corresponding action of the nervous system, based upon 
the suggestion of a vibratory motion within the nerves 
thrown out by Newton in the last paragraph of tho 
Prindpia. So far, however, from promoting the acceptance 
of the psychological theory, this physical hypothesis proved 
to have rather the opposite effect, and it began to be 
dropped by Hartley’s followers (as Priestley, in his abridged 
edition of the Observattonsy 1775) before it w^ seriously 
impugned from without. When it is studied in^ the 
original, and not taken upon the report of hostile critics, 
who would not, or could not — at all events, who did not 
understand it, no little importance must still be accorded to 
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the first attempt, not seldom a curiously felicitous one, to 
carry through that parallelism of the physical and psychical, 
which since then has come to count for more and more 
in the science of mind. Nor should it be forgotten that 
Hartley himself, for all his i)aternal interest in the 
doctrine of vibrations, was careful to keep separate from 
its fortunes the cause of his other doctrine of mental 
association. Of this the point lay in no mere restatement, 
with new ]>recision, of a principle of coherence among 
“ideas,” but in its being taken as a clue by which 
to follow the ]>rogrcssive development of the mind’s 
powers. Holding that mental states could be scientifically 
understood only as they were analysed, Hartley sought for 
a j)rinciple of synthesis to explain the complexity exhibited 
not oidy in trains of representative images, but alike in the 
most involved combinations of reasonings and (as Berkeley 
had seen) in the apparently simple ])henomcna of objective 
j»erception, as well as in the varied jday of the emotions, 
or, again, in the manifold conscious adjustments of the 
motor system. One principle appeared to him sufficient 
for all, running, as enunciated for the simplest case, thus : 

“ Any sensations A, B, 0, <fec., by being associated with 
one another a sufficient number of times, get such a power 
over the corres]»onding ideas (called by Hartley also ves- 
tiges, types, images) «, c, tkc., that any one of the sensa- 
tions A, when impressed alone, shall be able to excite in 
the mind c, <frc., the ideas of the rest.” To render the 
l)rincij)le applicable in the cases where the associated 
elements are neither sensations nor simple ideas of sensa- 
tions, Hartley’s first care was to determine tlie conditions 
under wdiich states other than these simjdest ones have 
their rise in the mind, becoming the matter of ever higher 
and higher combinations. The principle itself supplied 
the key to the difficulty, when coupled with the notion, 
already imidied in Berkeley’s investigations, of a coalcs- ' 
cence of simple ideas of sensation into one comi)Iox idea, 
which may cease to bear any obvious relation to its con- 
stituents. So far from being content, like Hobbes, to make 
a rough generalisation to all mind from the phenomena 
of developed memory, as if these might be straightway 
assumed, Hartley made a jKunt of referring them, in a 
subordinate place of their own, to his universal principle of 
mental synthesis. He expressly put forward the law of 
association, endued -svith such scope, as suj)plying what was 
wanting to Locke’s doctrine in its more strictly psycho- 
logical asj)ect, and thus marks by liis work a distinct 
advance on the line of development of the experiential 
jihilosophy. 

The new doctrine received w^arin support from some, as 
Law and Priestley, who both, like Hume and Hartley him- 
self, took the prin(!iple of association as having the like 
import for the science of mind that gravitation had acquired 
for the science of matter. The j)rinciple began also, if not 
always with direct reference to Hartley, yet, doubtless, 
owing to his impressive advocacy of it, to bo applied 
systematically in special directions, as by Tucker (17G8) to 
morals, and by Alison (1790) to aesthetics. Thomas Brown 
(d. 1820) subjected anew to discussion the question of 
theory. Hardly less unjust to Hartley than lleid or Stewart 
had been, and forward to proclaim all that was different in 
his own j)osition, Brown must yet be ranked with the 
associationists before and after him for the prominence he 
assigned to the associative principle in sense-perception 
(what he called external affections of mind), and for his 
reference of all other mental states (internal affections) to 
the two generic capacities or susceptibilities of Simple and 
Relative Suggestion. Ho preferred the word Suggestion to 
Association, which seemed to him to imply some prior con- 
necting process, whereof there was no evidence in many of 
the most impoiiant cases of suggestion, nor even, strictly 


speaking, in the case of contiguity in time where the term 
seemed least inapplicable. According to^him, all that 
could be assumed was a general constitutional tendency of 
the mind to exist successively in states that have certain re- 
lations to each other, of itself only, and without any external 
cause or any influence previous to that operating at the 
moment of the suggestion. Brown’s chief contribution to 
the general doctrine of mental association, besides what he 
did for the theory of perception, was, perhaps, his analysis 
of voluntary reminiscence and constructive imagination — 
faculties that appear at first sight to lie altogether beyond 
the explanatory range of the principle. In James Mill’s 
Analysu of the PJienomena of the Human Mind (1829), the 
principle, much as Hartley had conceived it, was carried 
out, with characteristic consequence, over the psychological 
field. With a much enlarged and more varied conception 
of association, Professor Bain has re-executed the general 
psychological task in the present generation, while Mr 
Herbert Spencer has revised the doctrine from the new 
point of view of the evolution-hypothesis. John Stuart 
Mill made only occasional excursions into the region of 
psychology proper, but sought, in his Byeiem of Logic 
(1843), to determine the conditions of objective truth from 
the point of view of the associationist theory, and, thus or 
otherwise being drawn into general philosophical discussion, 
spread wider tlian any one before him its repute. 

It is remarkable that the Associationist School has been 
comi)osed chiefly of British thinkers, but in France also it 
I has liad distinguished representatives. Of these it will 
suffice to mention Oondilloc, the author of the sensationalist 
movement in the 18th century, who professed to explain 
all knowledge from the single principle of association 
{liaison) of ideas, operating through a i)reviou8 association 
with signs, verbal or other. At the present day the later 
English school counts important adherents among the 
younger French thinkers. In Germany, before the time of 
Kant, mental association was generally treated in the 
traditional manner, as by Wolff. Kant’s inquiry into the 
foundations of knowledge, agreeing in its general purport 
with Lockers, however it differed in its critical procedure, 
brought him face to face with tlio newer doctrine that had 
been grafted on Locke’s pl}ilosoi)hy; and to account for the 
fact of synthesis in cognition, in express opposition to 
associationism, as re])resented by Hume, was, in truth, 
his prime object, starting, as he did, from the assump- 
tion that there was that in knowledge which no mere 
association of experiences could explain. To the extent, 
therefore, that his influence prevailed, all such inquiries 
as the English associationists went on to prosecute were 
discounted in Germany. Notwithstanding, under the 
very shadow of his authority a corresponding, if not related, 
movement was initiated by Horbart. Peculiar, and widely 
different from anything conceived by the associationists, os 
Herbart’s metaphysical opinions were, he was at one with 
them, and at variance with Kant, in assigning fundamental 
importance to the psychological investigation of the develojv 
ment of consciousness, nor was his conception of the laws 
determining the interaction and flow of mental presentations 
and representations, when taken in its bare psychological im- 
l)ort, essentially different from theirs. In Beneke’s psycho- 
logy also, and in more recent inquiries conducted mainly 
by physiologists, mental association has been understood in 
its wider scope, as a general principle of explanation. 

Associationists differ not a little among themselves in 
the statement of their principle, or, when they adduce 
several principles, in their conception of the relative 
imix)rtance of these. Hartley took account only of Con- 
tiguity, or tlie repetition of impressions synchronous or 
immediately successive ; and the like is true of James Mill, 
though, incidentally, he made an express attempt to 
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revive the received principle of Similarity, and through 
this the otheiaprinciple of Contrast, into his ’fundamental 
law — law of Frequency, as he sometimes called it, because 
upon frequency, in conjunction with vividness of impres- 
sions, the strength of association, in his view, depended. 
In ft sense of his own, Brown also, while accepting the 
common Aristotelian enumeration of principles, inclined 
to the opinion that all suggestion may be found to depend 
on prior coexistence, or at least on such proximity as is 
itself very probably a modification of coexistence,” provided 
account be taken of “ the influence of emotions and other 
feelings that are very different from ideas, as when an 
analogous object suggests an analogous object by the 
influence of an emotion which each separately may have 
produced before, and which is, therefore, common to both.” 
(Upon which view it obviously occurs to remark, that, 
except in the particular case, plainly not intended, where 
the objects are experienced in actual succession with tlio 
emotion common to both, a suggestion through similar 
emotions must still be presumed.) To the contrary effect, 
Mr Spencer maintains that the fundamental law of all 
mental association is that presentations aggregate or cohere 
with their like in past experience, and that, besides this 
law, there is in strictness no other, all further phenomena 
of association being incidental. Thus in particular, he 
would explain association by Contiguity as duo to the 
circumstance of imperfect assimilation of the present to the 
past in consciousness; a presentation in as far as it is 
distinctly cognised is in fact recognised through cohering 
with its like in past experience, but there is always, in 
consequence of the imperfection of our perceptions, a 
certain range within which the classing of the present 
experience with past is doubtful — a certain cluster of rela- 
tions nearly like the one perceived, which become nascent 
in consciousness in the act of assimilation ; now contiguity 
is likeness of relation in time or in space, or in both, and, 
when the classing, which, as long as it is general, goes 
easily and infallibly forward, becomes specific, a presenta- 
tion may well arouse the merely contiguous, instep of the 
identical, from former exi)erience. Midway between these 
opposed views should bo noted, finally, the position of 
Professor Bain, who regards Contiguity and Similarity, 
logically, as perfectly distinct principles, though in actual 
psychological ot^currence they blend intimately with each 
other ; contiguous trains being started by a first (it may 
bo, implicit) representation through Similarity, while the 
express assimilation of present to past in consciousness is 
always, or tends to be, followed by the revival of what was 
presented in contiguity with that past. 

That Similarity is an ultimate ground of mental associa- 
tion cannot seriously be questioned, and to neglect or 
discount it, in the manner of the older representatives of 
the school, is to render the associationist theory quite 
inadequate for purposes of general psychological explana- 
tion. It is simply impossible to over-rate the importance of 
the principle, and when Mr Si>encer, by way of supporting 
his }x>sition, maintains farther, that the psychological fact 
of conscious assimilation corresponds with the fundamen- 
tally simple physiological fact of re-excitation of the same 
nervous structures, the force as well as pertinence of the 
observation is at once evident. Nevertheless, it is one 
question whether a representation, upon a particular 
occasion, shall* be evoked by Similarity, and another 
question what shall be raised into consciousness along 
with it ; nor for this is there any help but in positing 
a distinct principle of Contiguity. The phenomena of 
presentative cognition or objective perception on which 
Mr Spencer bases his argument, are precisely those in 
whi<^ the function of Contiguity is least explicitly mani- 
fested, but only because of the certainty and fixity it has 
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assumed through the great uniformity and frequency of 
such experience. Let the series of presentative elements, 
as in formal education, be less constant in composition, 
and less frequently recurrent, than are those aggregates of 
sensible impressions that, in the natural course of experi- 
ence, become to us objects in space with a character com- 
])aratively fixed, and then the function of Contiguity starts 
out with sufficient prominence, being found as often as not 
to fail in determining a revival of the corresponding repre- 
sentative series. All the phenomena, too, of coalescence, 
in which a variety of elements become fused to a result in 
consciousness as heterogeneous as any chemical compound 
in relation to its constituents — phenomena that have re- 
mained the very property of the Associationist School since 
they first were distinctly noted by Hartley— how are these 
to be explained by the principle of Similarity ? Involved 
as it incontestably is in every repeated apprehension, 
whether of the elements, or of the product, or of the relation 
between them. Similarity of itself is powerless to determine 
a relation the essence of which lies not more in the hetero- 
geneous character of the result than in the diversity of the 
elements brought together. Nor, in order to support the 
claim of the principle of Contiguity to an equally funda- 
mental position with that of Similarity, is it more difficult 
to find an expression in terms of physiology corresponding 
with the subjective process. The fact that different nerve- 
centres are excited together, synchronously or successively, 
along definite lines of connection, will leave them, being 
so connected, in a state of relative instability, which, other 
things equal, will vary in proi)ortion to the frequency and 
strength of the excitation ; and thus, when one of them is, 
in whatever way, again aroused, the rest will tend to be re- 
affected also by reason of the instability that has remained. 
The process of psychological rej)reHcntation, running parallel 
with the nervous events hero supposed, involves assimilation 
at every stage from and including the first ; it is also con- 
stantly happening, in contiguous trains, that a break occurs 
at a particular stage through an express suggestion, by 
Similarity, of something foreign to the train. But in the 
one cose, as in the other — alike coincident with the implicit 
action of Similarity, and in the pauses of express assimila- 
tion- -the principle of (/Ontiguity has a part to i)lay, not 
to be denied or confounded with any other. 

A minor question, also disputed, is whether by the side of 
Contiguity and Similarity, Contrast should be held, as by 
Aristotle, an independent princi])le of association. That 
things contrasted may and do often suggest each other in 
consciousness is on all hands allowed, but ever since Hume 
attempted, however infelicitously, to resolve the principle 
into others, its independence has not ceased to lie under sus- 
picion. When the question is approached without preju- 
dice, it cannot but appear strange that mental states which 
suggest each other because of likeness, should suggest each 
other because of unlikeness also. In that case anything 
might suggest everything else, since like and unlike con- 
scious states are all that are possible ; nay, unlike states 
alone are all, as there must always be some difference be- 
tween any two. Now it is true, in one sense, that anything 
may suggest anything be it ever so unlike, namely, if the 
things have been once or repeatedly experienced in con- 
junction ; but then the bond of association is the contiguity, 
and not the unlikeness, which obviously cannot be a ground 
for suggesting this one other thing more than any other 
thing. By contrast, however, is not generally meant bare 
unlikeness. Genuine contrasts, as black-white, giant-dwarf, 
up-down, are peculiar in having under the difference a 
foundation of similarity, the two members lying within the 
sphere of a common higher notion, and only being distin- 
guished the more impressively by reason of the accompany- 
ing unlikeneas. Clearly, in the case of mutual suggestion. 
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if it be not tlie similarity itself that is here the ground of 
association, it may again be Contiguity, the sharpest expe- 
rience of each member of the contrast having been when 
there was experience also of the other ; or both grounds 
may conspire towards the result, the association being then 
what Professor Pain has marked as Conii)ound. On the 
whole, it must be concluded that only in a secondary sense 
can Contrast be admitted as a principle of mental ^sociation. 

The highest })hilosophical interest, as distinguished from 
that wliioh is more strictly j)sychological, attaches to the 
mode of mental association called Inseparable. The coales- 
cence of mental states noted by Hartley, as it had been 
iissumod by lierkeley, was farther formulated by James 
Mill in these terms : — 

“Some ileas are hy frequency and strength of association so 
closely combined that they (;annot be Bei>araicd ; if one exists, the 
other exists along with it in s]>itc of whatever cllbrt we make to 
disjoin them.”- -{Analystis of the Human Mind, 2d ed. voL i. p. 
fl3.) 

.1. S. Mill’s statement is more guarded and particular: — 

“ When two phenomena liave been very often exi>ericneed in con- 
junction, and have not, in any single instance, occurred sejiaratcly 
( itlier in exp ‘rience or in thouglit, there is jjroduced between them 
what has l)een called inseparable, or, less correctly, indissoluble, 
association ; by which is not meant that the asjiociation must 
inevitably last to the end of life— that no subsequent exjierioncc or 
process of thouglit can jiossibly avail to dissolve it ; but only that 
as long as no such experience or ])rooess of thought has taken ]dace, 
the association is irresistihhi ; it is impossible for us to think the one 
thing disjoined from the other.” — [Ejcamination of Hamilton' s Philo- 
sophy, 2(1 ed. j>. 191.) 

Even this fttatciiieiit, however, is somewhat lacking in 
jirecision, since there never is any impossibility of thinking 
the things ajiart, in tlio sense of considering them as logi- 
cally distinct ; the very fact of association implies at least 
such distinctness, while there may be evident, besides, a 
positive difference of psychological origin, as when, in tlie 
case of visual extension, the colour of the field is referred 
to the passive sensibility of the eye, and the expanse to its 
mobility. The impossibility is of reiirescntation apart, not 
of logical consideration or thought. It is chiefly by J. S. 
Mill tliat the philosoi>hical application of the principle has 
been made. The first and mo.st obvious application is to so- 
called necessary truths — such, namely, as are not merely ana- 
lytic judgments but involve a synthesis of distinct notions. 
Again, the same thinker has sought, in the work just cited, 
to prove Inseparable Association the ground of belief in an 
external objective world. The former application, especially, 
is facilitated, w'hen the experience through which the associa- 
tion is 8Ui»j)osed to be constituted is understood as cumula- 
tive in the race, and transmissible as original endowment 
to individuals — endowment tliat may be expressed either, 
subjectively, as latent intelligence, or, objectively, as fixed 
nervous connections. Mr Spencer, as before suggested, is 
the author of this extended view of mental association. 

For a detailed exposition of the ])sychologic^l theory 
of the Associationist School, the reader is referred to the 
works of its late.st representtitives named al)Ove. The 
question is still under discussion, how far the theory 
avails to account for the facts of intelligence, not to say 
the complex phases of mental life in general in all their 
variety ; nor, were the theory carried out farther than it 
has yet been by any one, and formulated in terms com- 
manding more general assent than any expression of it 
has yet obtained even from professed adherents, is it likely 
to be raised above disimte. Yet it must be allowed to 
stand forward-with a special claim to the scientific dSarac- 
ter ; as already in his time Laplace (who, though an 
outsider, could well judge) bore witness, when, speaking of 
the principle of association (Contiguity) as applied to the 
explanation of knowledge, he declared it /a parity rhlle de 
la mHaphtfrique {E$9ai joAtf. tur lt$ Prohahilith^ (Euvrts^ 
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vol. vii. p. cxxxvii.) If in the physical sciences the 
object of the inquirer is confined to establishing laws 
expressive of the relations subsisting amongst phenomena, 
then, however different be the internal world of mind-r 
however short such treatment may seem to come of express- 
ing the depth and fulness even of its phenomenal natt^re — 
a corresponding object is as much as the scientific psycho- 
logist can well set to himself. The laws of association 
expreas undoubted relations holding among particular 
mental states, that are the real or actual facts with which 
the psychologist has to deal, and it becomes a strictly 
scientific task to inquire how far the whole complexity of 
the internal life may receive an explanation therefror®. 
Understood in this sense, Hume’s likening of the laws of 
mental association to the principle of gravitation in external 
nature is perfectly justifiable. It is to the credit of the 
associationists to have grasped early, and steadily main- 
tained, such a conception of psychological inquiry, and, 
whatever their defects of execution may have been or 
remain, their work retains a permanent vdue as a serious 
attempt to get beyond barren description of abstract mental 
faculties to real and effective explanation. The j^sycho- 
logists that, in the related point of view, have earned the 
title of the Analytical School, from holding before their 
eyes the exemplar of the method of the positive sciences, 
are j)reciscly those that have fastened upon the principles 
of association as the ground of mental synthesis ; and, till 
it is shown that the whole method of procedure is inappli- 
cable to such a subject as mind, their conception is entitled 
to rank as a truly scientific one. (g, c. e.) 

ASSUAY, formerly the most southern department of 
Ecuador, in South America. It is now broken up into 
the two provinces of Cuenga and Loxa. Cuenca, Loxa, 
Jaca, and Borga, were its princij)al towns. Its chief 
productions were cinchona bark and silver. 

ASSUMPTION, a festival of the Christian church, 
observed on the 1 r)th August, in honour of the miraculous 
ascent of the Virgin Mary into heaven. It rests upon a 
})urely traditional account of the ascent, first recorded by 
Gregory of Tours. Its present place in the calendar was 
fixed early in the 8th century. The Roman and Greek 
Churches both celebrate this festival. 

ASSYRIA. The two great empires which grew up on 
the banks of the Tigris and Euphrates can be separated 
as little historically as geographically. It is proposed, 
therefore, to treat both under the heading Babylonia. 
From the beginning their history is closely intertwined ; 
and the j>ower of the one is a measure of the weakness 
of the other. This interdependence of Assyrian and 
Babylonian history was recognised by ancient writers, and 
has been confirmed by modern discovery. But whereas 
Assyria takes the first place in the classical accounts to 
the exclusion of Babylonia, the decipherment of the 
inscriptions has proved that the converse was really the 
case, and that, with the exception of some six or seven 
centuries, Assyria might be described as a province or 
dependency of Babylon. Not only was Babylonia the 
mother country, as the tenth chapter of Genesis explicitly 
states, but the religion and culture, the literature and the 
characters in which it was contained, the arts and the 
sciences of the Assyrians were derived from their southern 
neighbours. Both had the same population and spoke the 
same language. In accordance, therefore, with the evi- 
dence of the native monument^ Assyria will be treated 
in connection with Babylonia. With all the similarity, 
however, there were, of course, certain differences in the 
character and development of the two countries. These 
differences will be carefully noted, and subjects which 
p^uliarly belong to either the one or the other empire 
will be fully and separately dealt with. (See Babylonia.) 
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AST, Qeoiu>e Akthoky Fbedsbick, a German philo- 
^ aopher and philologist of considerable distinction, was bom 
* at Gotha in 1 778, He was educated at the gymnasium of 
that town, and afterwards at the university of Jena. He 
disti^uished himself as a student, and in 1802 he became 
a pri^abdocent in his alma mater. Three years later he 
was apj>ointed professor of classical literature in the 
university of Landshut, where he remained until 1826, 
when that institution was transferred to Munich. In this 
latter city he spent the rest of his life. In recognition of 
his services as a teacher and author he was made an aulic 
councillor, and a member of the Bavarian Academy of 
Sciences. He died on the 30th of December 1841. Ast 
was an independent although not an original thinker. Ho 
was more of a scholar and critic than a philosopher. He 
belonged to the school of Schelling, but was ready to 
welcome truths from the most diverse quarters. His 
writings on msthetics, — System der Kunstlehre (1805) and 
Grundriss der (1807), — although containing no 

distinctively new thoughts, had the merit not only of 
combining and elaborating the principles of Schelling on 
beauty and art, but of supplementing them to some extent 
by the views of Winckelmann, Lessing, Kant, Herder, 
Schiller, Jean Paul, and others, on these subjects. His 
Grundlinien der Philomphie^ published in 1807, was 
republished in 1809, but soon after sank into oblivion. 
His Grundri>8B einer Geschichte der Philoeopkie^ also pub- 
lished in 1807, was longer lived, and deservedly. It was 
the best book of the kind which the Schelling school 
could show, at least until the publication of Rixner’s 
Manual, fifteen years later. It is among the earliest of 
the works pervaded by the thought, so familiar now but so 
fresh then, that the history of philosophy is not a history 
of opinions, but the history of reason, the several philo- 
sophies being only stages in the development of the one 
true philosophy, the gradually self -revealing absolute 
reason. It is also among the earliest attempts to “ con- 
strue ” the history of philosophy and to formulate its law 
of movement. The author published a second edition of it 
in 1825, and Hauptmomente der Geschichte der Philosophie 
in 1829. In two works, both published in 1808, he 
sought to determine and expound the principles of the 
chief divisions of the study in which he was strongest. 
They are his Grundlinien der Philologie and Grundlinien 
der Grammalik, Herrneneutik, mid Kritik Both have been 
commended by competent judges. His reputation as a 
philologist, however, rests mainly on the vast and toilsome 
labours on Plato, which occupied the last twenty-five years 
of his life. His Platon's Lehen und Schriften, published 
in 1816, is the earliest of those elaborate critical inquiries 
regarding the life of Plato, the authenticity of the works 
which have come down to us under his name, the order of 
their composition, their purpose, plan, Ac., which may be 
regarded as having had their proximate cause in the 
celebrated Introductions of Schleiermacher, and their prim- 
ary cause in the historical scepticism of Niebuhr and 
Wolf. He allows scarcely any weight to the ancient 
biographies and traditions ; but, taking a few of the finest 
•dialogues as standards, he draws from them the criteria in 
virtue of which he accepts or rejects the others. He 
pronounces spurious not only those compositions which are 
generally admitted to be so, — the Epinomis, Minos, Theages, 
Erastes, Clitopho, Hipparchus, Eryxias, the Letters and 
Definitions, but also the Mmo, Euthydemus, Charmides, 
Lysis, Ladies, the First and Second Alcihiades, Hippios 
Major and Minor, the Ion, Euthyphron, Apology, Grito, 
Sind even, in defiance of the explicit testimony of Aristotle, 
the Laws. He arranges the dialogues, which he admits 
to be genuine, into three series; the group which he 
regards as the earliest in date of composition, and which he 
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describes as characterised by the predominance of the 
poetical and dramatical element, consists of the Protagoras, 
Pheedrus, Gorgias, and Phaedo ; the second, distinguished 
by the marked prominence of dialectic keenness and sub- 
tility, comprises the Theoitetus, Sophist, Statesman, Par- 
menides, and Cratylus ; while the thii^, displaying the 
dialectical and ])oetical qualities of Plato’s mind in inter- 
penetration and harmony, includes the Philehus, Banquet, 
Jiepuhlic, Timeeus, and Critias, This book was followed by 
a complete edition of Plato’s works (1819-32) in 11 vols., 
with a Latin translation, and a learned commentary, which 
occupies the last two volumes. Professor Ast crowned 
these labours by his Lexicon Platonicum (1834-39), in 3 
vols., one of the most comprehensive and valuable of special 
dictionaries. Ho wrote various other works of less import- 
ance than those which have been mentioned. (e. f.) 

ASTAKTE [Ashtakotii] was the chief goddess of the 
Phoenicians in Zidon, where was a temple in her honour. 
In Tyre also she had a temple, and from thence her worship 
was transplanted to Carthage. At what time it may have 
been introduced among the Jews is not known, but its 
power of attracting them may be seen by reference to 2 
Kings xxiii. 13; 1 Kings xi. 6; Judges ii. 13. Among 
classical writers the usual epithet of Astarte was Coelestis 
or Urania, but while that distinguishes her only as a 
goddess of the heavens, it would seem that her name 
itself signifies “ star.” Her symbol in her temple at Tyro 
was a star. Lucian (De Dea Syria, 4) expressly identifies 
her with Selene, the goddess of the moon ; others, again, 
with the planet Venus. With the goddess Venus {Aphro- 
dite), as worshipped at Paphos in Cyprus, Astarte had in 
common the character of a deity of the sky {Urania), and 
perhaps, also the patronage of immorality (“Ashtaroth, 
the abomination of the Zidonians,” 2 Kings xxiii. 13). 
The Romams, in calling her Juno Ccelestis, appear to have 
been guided by her connection with Baal, and her position 
as queen of heaven. At the time of the 1 9th Egyptian 
dynasty Ashtaroth was introduced, "with other Asiatic 
deities, into the religious system of the Egyptians, and 
had a temple at Memphis. But no representation of her 
occurs on the Egyptian monuments. The Assyrian goddess 
Ishtar seems to have been the same as Astarte (Movers, 
Die Phonizier, p. GOl). 

ASTELL, Maey, an English authoress, born at New- 
castle-upon-Tyne in 1668. She was instructed by her 
uncle, a clergyman, in Latin and French, logic, mathema- 
tics, and natural philosophy. In her twentieth year she 
went to London, where she continued her studies. Her 
efforts were especially directed to the mental improvement 
of her sex, and she ]mblished, in 1697, a work entitled A 
Serious Proposal to the Ladies, wherein a Method is offered 
for the Improvement of their Minds. With the same end 
in view she elaborated a scheme for a ladies’ college, which 
was favourably entertained by Queen Anne, and would 
have been carried out had not Bishop Burnet interfered. 
The most important of her other works was The Christian 
Religion, as professed by a Daughter of the Church of 
England, published in 1705. She died in 1731. 

ASTER, a genus of composite plants {Cempositoe), found 
largely in North America, and scattered sparingly over 
Asia, Europe, and South America. They are usually 
perennial, and their fiowers are arranged in numerous 
heads {capitula). Asters receive the name of Michaelmas 
and Christmas daisies, because they have heads like daisies, 
and, when the weather is mild, they flower up to these 
periods of the year. They are, consequently, valuable 
plants in a garden. The only British species is Aster 
Tripolium, found abundantly in saline marshes near the 
sea. One of the species {Aster alpinus) grows at a 
considerable heierht on the tnonntAinfl ni 
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of them, such as A»Ur aptctabilu of North Americ^ 
are very showy. The plant called the Cape Aster is 
Agathoea amelloidea, while the China aster is Callvttephus 
chinenBu, Both these plants belong also to the Natural 
Order Composite. A variety of the Chinese aster, having 
beautifully coloured florets of rose, violet, and white, is 
called Reine Marguerite by gardeners. 

ASTERIITS, of Cappadocia, was a heathen sophist and 
teacher of rhetoric in Galatia. About the year 300 he 
w^as converted to Christianity, and became the disciple of 
Lucian, the founder of the school of Antioch. During the 
persecution in 304 he relapsed into Paganism, but was 
received again into the church by Lucian. He is best 
known as an able defender of the Arian doctrine, and 
was styled by Athanasius the “ advocate ” of the Arians. 
His chief work was the Syntagma^ but he wrote many 
others, chiefly commentaries. Cf, Mountfaucon, Collectio 
Xova Pl\ et Script, Grmc. 

ASTEU1U8, Bishop of Aniasia, in Pontus, in the end 
of the 4th and in the l>cginning of the 5th century. His 
fame rests chiefly on his Homilies^ w^hich were greatly 
esteemed in the Eastern Church. Most of these have been 
lost, but five were published in a 4to vol. by Ph. llubenius 
of Antwerp in 1615, under the title Asterii Amas, Homil, 
Quinque^ Gr, et Lat. Combefis published six more, so 
that we have eleven complete ; and Dupin gives fragments 
of at least twenty-two. 

ASTEROIDS, the name given to a largo number of small 
planets, which revolve round the sun in orbits lying 
between those of Mars and J upitcr. They are all extremely 
small, their brightness seldom exceeding that of stars of the 
eighth magnitude; their paths, which cross and rocross 
each other, extend over a belt about 250,000,000 miles in 
breadth ; and the eccentricities of the orbits of many of 
them, and the inclinations of their planes to the plaue of 
the ecliptic, are much greater than those of the larger 
planets. All the asteroids have been discovered during 
the present century. The first seen, Cores, was discovered 
by Piazzi at Palermo on the first day of the century (Jan. 
1, 1801), Pallas was seen in 1802, Juno in 1804, and 
Vesta in 1807. The next, Astraca, was not discovered till 
1845 ; three more were seen in 1847, and since that time 
the number has been increased every year, amounting at 
the end of 1874 to 140. (See Astronomy, p. 806.) 

ASTHMA (Jo-^/xtt, a gasping, wrSpatvui, to gasp for 
breath), a disorder of respiration characterised by severe 
paroxysms of difiicult breathing, usually followed by a 
period of complete relief, with recurrence of the attacks at 
more or less frequent intervals. The term is often incor- 
rectly employed in reference to states of embaiTassed 
respiration, which are plainly due to permanent organic 
disease within the chest, and which have none of the 
distinctive characters of true asthma. The onset of an 
attack of asthma is usually sudden, although there may 
exist certain premonitory symptoms which warn the sufferer 
of its approach, such as a feeling of discomfort, drowsiness, 
irritability, and depression of spirits. The period when 
the asthmatic jmroxysm comes on is generally during the 
night, or rather in the early hours of morning. The 
patient then awakes in a state of great anxiety and alarm, 
wdth a sense of weight and tightness across the chest, which 
he feels himself unable to expand with freedom. Respira- 
tion is performed with great difficulty, and is accompanied 
with wheezing noises. His distress rapidly increases, and 
he can no longer retain the recumbent position, but gets 
up, and sits or stands with his shoulders raised, his head 
thrown back, and his whole body heaving with his desperate 
efforts to breathe. His countenance is pale or livid, and 
wet with perspiration, while his extremities are cold ; his 
pulse is rapid and weak, and frequently irregular or 
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intermitting. All his clothing must be loose about him ; 
he cannot bear to be touch^ and the wsry presence of 
others around him seems to aggravate his distress. His 
one desire is to breathe fresh air ; and he will place himself 
by an o{)en window and sit for hours in the middle of the 
night, unmindful of the exposure. His appearaheo is 
alarming in the extreme, and it often seems as if each breath 
would be his last. The paroxysm, after continuing for a 
variable length of time, often extending over many hours, 
begins to abate, the breathing becomes easier, and the 
subsidence of the attack is frequently marked by the 
occurrence of coughing with expectoration. When the 
expectoration is abundant the asthma is called humid; but 
where there is a little or none it is termed dry. After the 
cessation of the attack the patient appears to be and feels 
comparatively well. In cases, however, of long standing 
the subject of asthma comes to bear permanent evidence of 
its effects. Ho is easily put out of breath on exertion and 
he requires to lie with his head elevated, circumstances to 
be ascribed to organic changes in the chest, which oft- 
recurring attacks of asthma are liable to induce. The 
asthmatic paroxysms, although occasionally periodic, do 
not generally observe any regularity in their return. They 
may recur each successive night for several days, or there 
may be no return for many weeks or months, this being 
to a large extent dependent on a renewal of the exciting 
cause. Asthma is much more common in men than in 
women. It may be developed at any age, but is most fre- 
quently observed in early and middle life. A large number 
of cases take their origin in diseases affecting the respiratory 
system during infancy, such as hooping-cough, measles, 
and bronchitis. Asthma is often hereditary, and in all 
cases one attack appears to predispose to others. 

With respect to the pathology of asthma, it is now gene- 
rally held tliat the essential nature of the disease consists 
in a spasmodic contraction of the bronchial tubes. This is 
due to some deranged condition of the nervous system, 
affecting, either directly or by reflex action, the nerves 
supplying the contractile fibres lining the bronchi and 
regulating their calibre. The bronchial tubes being thus 
spasmodically narrowed, and losing for the time their 
expansile power, air can only, with the utmost difiiculty, 
be got into or out of the chest. In these circumstances 
the muscles of the trunk concerned in respiration arc called 
on to act with great violence to expand the chest, but with 
little avail, and hence the distress and threatened suffoca- 
tion. But while asthma is thus to be regarded as essentially 
a nervous ailment, its occurrence, apart from some organic 
disease in the chest or elsewhere, is admitted to be com- 
paratively rare. Some cases, however, api)ear to be of 
purely nervous origin. To these the term Xervoua or 
Simnmodic Asthma is applied, and it is more particularly to 
this form that the symptoms above narrated refer. In 
such cases no actual disease can be discovered with which 
the asthma could be directly connected. Attacks of this 
nature appear capable of being excited in those subject to 
them in very various ways. Thus violent emotions are 
not unfreciuently the cause of asthmatic paroxysms. The 
effect of the inhalation of certain effluvia in exciting attacks 
of asthma is undoubted, as in the familiar instances of the 
odour of hay and of ipecacuan. In no particular is the 
eccentric character of this disease more remarkable than in 
that of locality. Changes of air, otherwise inappreciable, 
may give occasion to the most severe attacks of asthma, as, 
on the other hand, they may be the means of acbomplishing 
a cure of the disease where it exists. Circumstances, ap- 
parently the most trifling, have been known to give rise 
to severe paroxysms of asthma, as the extinguishing dL a 
light in a sleeping apartment or the shutting of a door. 
But asthma is very frequently associated with some form 
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Qt chest complaint, more particularly bronchitis, and hence 
the term Bro^pkUic Aithma, The relation between the 
two ailmesta hi such cases is rendered sufSciently obvious 
by the fact that the one does not occur without the other ; 
and it is evident that the irritation of the bronchial mucous 
membrane gives rise by reflex nervous action to narrowing 
of the tubes. When the bronchitis is cured the asthma 
disappears. Asthmatic>like paroxysms are also of occa- 
sion^ occurrence in some forms of heart disease, and the 
term Ca/rdiac Asthma is used to describe such cases. They 
can, however, scarcely be regarded as cases of asthma, but 
rather as attacks of diflicult breathing referable to some 
impediment to the pulmonary circulation, the result of the 
heart disease. 

The treatment of asthma consists in the employment of 
remedies to allay the paroxysms, and in the adoption of 
measures likely to prevent their recurrence. During the 
attack the patient should bo placed in as favourable cir- 
cumstances for breathing as practicable. He usually selects 
the position easiest for himself. Abundance of air should 
be admitted to the apartment, and he should be interfered 
with as little as possible. The remedial agents employed 
with the view of relieving the paroxysms are very numerous, 
and only a few of the more important of them can be 
alluded to. Opiates administered internally or hypoder- 
mically are of known efficacy, as is also the inhalation of 
anaesthetic vapours. Much vdue is attached by many to 
the smoking of stramonium, and even tobacco smoking 
appears in some instances to give relief. The fumes of 
nitre-paper (blotting-paper prepared by being dipped in a 
saturated solution of nitre and dried) burnt in the apart- 
ment often succeed in mitigating the paroxysm. The use 
of the tincture of Lobelia injlata is recommended by many 
high authorities, as is also the employment of emetics, the 
latter more especially where the attack can be traced to 
errors in diet. None of these remedies, however, ought to 
be tried without medical advice. Coffee is a popular and 
useful remedy, but to do good the infusion must be very 
strong, and t^en upon an empty stomach. To prevent 
the recurrence of the paroxysms special care must be 
taken by the sufferer to avoid those influences, whether 
connect^ with locality or mode of life, which his ex- 
perience may have proved to have been the occasion of 
former attacks. Where the paroxysms are of periodic 
occurrence the use of quinine or arsenic has been tried 
with good results. (j. o. a.) 

ASTI, a large and well-built town of Italy, in the pro- 
vince of Alessandria (Piedmont), situated on the left bank 
of the Tanaro. It is the see of a bishop, the chief town of 
a circondario^ and a station on the Turin and Alessandria 
railway. Its Gothic cathedral dates from 1348, besides 
which there are a large number of churches, a college, an 
old castle, and a theatre. In the Middle Ages Asti was a 
great commercial city, and one of the most powerful 
republics of Northern Italy. It was long famoiw for its 
hundred towers, of which a number are stiU standing. As 
a free city it opposed Frederick I., but it was taken by 
him and burnt in 1155. In 1348 it feU into the possession 
of the Visconti, and thus passed first to France, and then, 
after the peace of Cambray in 1529, to Charles V., who 
bestowed it on his aunt, Beatrice of Savoy. In the war of 
the Spanish Succession it frequently changed hands, and in 
1745* was taken by storm by the French. It was the 
birth-place of Alfieri, whose statue, by Vini, adorns the 
picuza. The inhabitants carry on a considerable trade in 
com, wine, and silk, and are also engaged in the manu- 
facture of woollen goods, leather, paper, and hats. Popu- 
lation, al^ut 31, OC^. 

ASTOR, John Jacob, an enterprising American mer- 
chant, founder of the Aster Library at New York, was 
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bom at the village of Walldorf near Heidelberg, on the 
17th July 1763. His father was a peasant, and his early 
years were spent in the common labours of the farm*. At 
sixteen he joined an elder brother, a 'musical instrument 
maker, in London, and at twenty sailed for the United 
States. On the voyage he became acquainted with a fur- 
trader, by whose advice he devoted himself to the same 
business. By his energy, industry, and sound judgment 
he gradually enlarged his schemes, did business in ^ the 
fur markets of the world, and amassed an enormous for- 
tune, — the largest up to that time made by any Ameri- 
can. He devoted many years to carrying out a project 
I for organising the fur trade from the Lakes to the Pacific 
I Ocean, and thence by way of the Sandwich Islands to 
I China and India. In 1811 he founded at the mouth of 
the Columbia Elver a settlement, named after him Astoria^ 
which was intended to serve as the central dep6t j but 
in the following year the settlement was taken and occu- 
pied by the English. The incidents of this undertak- 
ing are the theme of Washington Irving’s Aetoria. A 
series of disasters frustrated the gigantic scheme. Astor 
made vast additions to his wealth by investments in land 
in New York city. He made many charitable bequests by 
his will, and among them a gift of $50,000 to the poor of 
his native village in Germany. But the deed by which he 
will be chiefly remembered was the foundation and endow- 
ment by his will of the Astor Library at New York, for 
which he bequeathed the sum of $400,000. The building, 
erected in Lafayette !Place (1850-53), is in the Byzantine 
style of architecture. Washington Irving was appointed 
first president, and the formation and arrangement of the 
library was entrusted to Mr. J. G. Cogswell. The building 
has since been enlarged at the cost of the eldest son of the 
founder. Mr. Astor spent the last twenty-five years of his 
life in retirement, and died at New York, March 29, 1848. 

ASTOEGA (the ancient Asturica Augusta)^ a city of 
Spain, in the province of Leon, in a plain near the Tuento. 
It confers the title of marquis on the Osorio family, the ruins 
of whose palace, destroyed in 1810 by the French, are still 
an object of interest. It is surrounded with ancient Eoman 
fortifications, which now aflbrd a pleasant promenade; and 
there is in the vicinity a ruined castle. It was formerly 
called the city of priests,” from the great numbers of that 
profession resident within its walls ; and it is still the see 
of a bishop under the church of Compostella, and has a 
Gothic cathedral of the 15th century. 

ASTOEGA, Emmanuelk d’, a distinguished musical 
composer, was bom at Palermo about 1680. His father, a 
baron of Sicily, took an active part in the attempt to throw 
off the Spanish yoke, but was betrayed by his own soldiers 
and publicly executed. His wife and son were compelled 
to be spectators of his fate ; and such was the effect upon 
them, that Emmanuele fell into a state of gloomy despon- 
dency, which threatened to deprive him of reason, while his 
mother died on the spot. By the kindness of the Princess 
Ursini, the unfortunate young man was placed in a convent 
at Astorga, in Leon, from which town he afterwards took 
his name. Here he recovered his health, and his admirable 
musical talents were cultivated under the best masters. In 
1703 he entered the service of the duke of Parma, and 
while at his court produced many compositions. The duke, 
suspecting that an attachment existed between his daughter 
and Astorga, dismissed the musician, but gave him a letter 
of recommendation to Leopold of Austria. The emperor 
received him kindly, and at his court Astorga produced his 
pastoral opem of Daphne. In 1705, on the death of his 
patron, he visited Florence, and then London, where he 
remained for two years, and wrote his Stahat Mater^ con- 
sidered the best of all his works. He seems to have resided 
for some years in Spain, and to have died in Bohemia, at 
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or near Prague. The date of his death is quite uncer- 
tain. 

ASTRABAD, or Astbrabad, a small province of Persia, 
bounded on the N. by the Caspian Sea and the desert^ on 
the S. by the Elburz Mountains, W. by Mazanderan, and K 
by the river Gourgan. The country, although mountainous, 
and interspersed with dense forests, in which it is scarcely 
possible to travel, possesses beautiful and fertile valleys, 
producing rice, wheat, and other grains in abundance, or 
spread out in a boundless expanse of verdure, the pasturage 
of numerous flocks and herds. Fraser, who travelled through 
Persia in 1822, extols in the most lavish terms the appear- 
ance of the country. The soil, with little culture, is exceed- 
ingly productive, owing to the abundance of water which 
irrigates and fertilises it. But while the province in many 
parts presents a landscape of luxuriant beauty, it is a prey 
to the ravages of disease, and the frequent incursions 
of the surrounding tribes. The heavy torrents which 
fall in the rainy season stagnate in the forests, forming 
morasses, which, in the heats of summer and autumn, 
exhale a pestilential vapour, from the decomposition of the 
vegetable matter they contain. From these seats of noxious 
effluvia the wandering tribes of shepherds fly beyond the 
Gourgan or the Atrek, and live on the verge of the burning 
sand, although they have to carry water for each day’s 
consumption from the distant river. The better classes 
retire from the intense heats of summer into the moun- 
tains; but the settled inhabitants of the villages, who 
cannot so easily remove, and who generally remain, suffer 
severely from sickness. The inhabitants, notwithstanding 
the unhealthiness of their climate, are a stout and athletic 
race. The province is famous for furnishing a supply of 
matchlocks for the king’s body-guard. It is the ancient 
Hyrcania, and the native country of the Kajers, a Turkish 
tribe, of whom the king is the head, and on whom he con- 
siders he can rely in times of danger. 

Astrabad, or Astbrabad, the capital of the above pro- 
vince, is situated near the mouth of the river Gourgan, 
which flows into the Caspian, and at the head of a shel- 
tered bay, convenient for shipping. It is a straggling 
town, about 3J miles in circuit, and picturesque in appear- 
ance, from the buildings being intermingled with trees and 
gardens. At one time of greater size, it was reduced by 
Nadir Shall within its present limits. It is surrounded by 
a dilapidated mud wall, once lofty and formidable, and 
defended by numerous towers, and also by a wide and 
deep ditch, now almost filled with rubbish. Astrabad 
owes its origin to Yezzen-ibn-Messlub, who commanded 
the armies of Soliman, the seventh caliph of the Ommiades, 
^rly in the 7th century. It was destroyed by Tamerlane 
in 1384. In 1744 Hanway the English traveller visited 
the place, and attempted to open a direct trade with 
Europe. At present its bazaars, though extensive, are but 
poorly filled, but commercial activity is said to be on the 
increase, in spite of the insecurity caused by the Turco- 
mans, who attack the caravans at the very gate of the 
town. The number of houses within the walls is estimated 
at from 2000 to 3000. Owing to the noxious exhalations 
of the surrounding forests, the town is so extremely 
unhealthy during the hot weather as to have acquired the 
title of the City of the Plague. Distance N.E. of Ispahan, 
400 Yniles. Long. 54* 25' E., lat. 36" 50' N. 

ASTRAKHAN, a government of European Russia, 
bounded on the S.E. by the Caspian Sea, N.E. by Oren- 
burg, N. by Saratov, W. by the country of the Don 
Oos^ks, and S.W. by the government of the Caucasus. 
It lies between lat. 44" 50' and 49* 50' N. and between long. 
48* SO' and 51* 0' E. It has an area of about 84,948 square 
miles^ divided into two nearly equal parts by the Volga, 
and consists chiefly of sandy deserts, interspersed with 
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saline lakes; but in the del^ and on the bai^ of the 
rivers, grapes and other fruits of sou^epi climates are 
raised. The population in 1867 was estimated at 673 * 

comprising Russians, Tatars, Georgians, Armenians, Per- 
sians, Hindus, Ac., who engage in the rearing of horses, 
cattle, and sheep, and also in fishing for sturgeon, Which 
forms the principal source of the wealth of the govern- 
ment. The vicissitudes of climate are great ; with a mean 
annual temperature of 48* Fahr., the summer averages 70*, 
and the winter 13* Fahr. The government is divided into 
four districts; Astrakhan, Krasnoi-Yar, Zenotalesk, and 
Chemyi-Yar. Its capital, Astrakhan, is the only place of 
much importance. 

Astrakhan, the capital of the above government, is 
situated on a small island in the Volga, about 30 milies 
above the influx of that river into the Caspian. It is 
a large, rambling, wood-built city, “dusty in summer, 
windy in autumn, frozen -up in winter, and knee -deep in 
mud in spring.” It consists of three parts,— (1.) The 
Kremlin^ or citadel, dating from 1550, which stands on a 
hill, and contains the cathedral of the Assumption (1582), 
a spacious brick edifice of peculiar architecture, with the 
archbishop’s palace, and the convent of the Trinity. (2;*; 
The Belogorod^ or white town, containing the government 
buildings, bazaars, Ac. (3.) The Llohodeo^ or suburbs, 
where the bulk of the population reside. Astrakhan is the 
seat of a Greek and of an Armenian archbishop; and, 
besides a number of Greek and Armenian churches and con- 
vents, it contains a Catholic and a Lutheran church, a Hindu 
temple, and several mosques. Mention may also be made 
of a botanic garden, bazaars, a theatre, a gymnasium, an 
ecclesiastical seminary, and several inferior schools. From 
its favourable position the town enjoys a very considerable 
trade both with the interior of Russia, and with India, 
Persia, Ac. Besides its importance as a fishing station, it 
has considerable manufactures of cotton, silk, leather, Ac. 
Living is very cheap, — £20 per annum being a fair income 
for the maintenance of an ordinary family. This city was 
anciently the capital of a kingdom belonging to the Tatars, 
who were expelled about 1554 by the Russian prince, Ivan 
Vassilivich. In 1569 it was besieged by the Turks under 
Selim, but they were defeated with great slaughter by the 
Russians. In 1670 it was seized by the Stenko 
Razin ; but in 1671 he was disposse, * it by his uncle, 
Jacolof, who remained faithful to the Czar. In 1722, when 
Peter the Great extended his conquests on the Caspian, 
Astrakhan was his headquarters. In 1702, 1718, and 1767, 
it suffered severely from conflagrations, it was plundered 
by the Persians in 1719, and, in 1830, the cholera swept 
away a great portion of its ixdiabitants. Lat. 46* 21' N., 
long. 47* 55' E. Population estimated at 50,000 or 60,000. 

ASTROLOGY, the so-called science by which various na- 
tions, in various ways, have attempted to assign to the material 
heavens a moral influence over the earth and its inhabitants. 
For long ages astronomy and astrology were identified. 
Isidore of Seville is the first to distinguish between the 
two ; nor did astronomy wholly rid itself of astrology, till, 
with the system of Copernicus, the conviction that the 
earth itself is one of the heavenly bodies was finally 
established. Even at the present day a few may be found 
who, from a superstitious reverence for the past, or the 
spirit of contradiction, pride themselves on their adhwence 
to the belief in steUar influences. It is no longer necessary 
to protest against an error which is dead and buried, but 
let us pause a moment and ask what we mean by an error. 
With Spinoza we would say that erroneous ideas consist in 
the fancies and opinions which the senses suggest to the 
mind in a confused, imperfect, and ill-ordered manner. To 
this sort of knowledge Spinoza gives the name of vague 
experience. This vague experience is further complicated 
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t>y the employment of signs, which flatter the fancy, and 
of which we f(flin ideas like those which the objects ^em- 
selves presented at first to our imagination. If to these 
two elements — vague experience and the misleading use of 
Bigni|— we add the instinctive impulse which led primitive 
man to imagine a universe created according to the analogy 
of his mind, we have before us the three causes which led 
the Indians, Greeks, Egyptians, Chaldeans, and their 
Alexandrian disciples, the Arabs and their followers, during 
the Middle Ages and the Henaissance, to lend themselves 
to the illusions of astrology, and by a preposterous philo- 
Bophy to deduce the laws of nature from a theory of morals. 

Astrology is generally divided into natural astrology, the 
Bcience which predicts the motions of heavenly bodies and 
oclipses of sun and moon, and judicial astrology, which 
Btudies the influence of constellations on the destiny of 
men and empires. But it is obvious that both of these 
branches presuppose an advanced stage of astronomical 
knowledge, and a state of society not necessarily better, 
but more complex than that in which the first worshippers 
of the heavens were placed. It follows, then, that l^th 
natural astrology and judicial astrology must have been 
preceded by a science less learned in heavenly motions, 
And at the same time (as we shall attempt to show) more 
moral in the best sense of the word. Astronomers have 
taken very little pains to trace their favourite science to its 
Bource by help of the copious astrological commentaries in 
which the earliest observers embodied their theories of the 
heavens. Philosophers, with the single exception of Scho- 
penhauer, have shown the same indifference. Of modern 
writers who have treated of astrology, some, like M. Alfred 
Mauiy, have sought to place its errors in a ridiculous light ; 
•others, like Eus^be Salverte, have exposed the quackeries 
which rendered it a possible profession ; and lastly, a few, 
like Eliphas L6vi and M. P. Christian, simply attempt to 
build up again with words a belief which has ceased to 
rest either on facts or ideas. Neither class of writers is 
likely to advance the history of human reason. The time 
has come for a calm and dispassionate survey of an illusion 
which for a while seemed probable, and may even be said 
to have done good service in its day. How did the error arise? 
Whence its persistency? These are questions which demand 
an Answer, if only in order to preserve modern science from 
illusions which, though differing in form, are in their 
essence similar. 

M. Alfred Maury begins his treatise by examining what 
are the beliefs of savages on the subject of magic and as- 
trology. So too M. F. Hofer, in his HUtory of ABt/romniy^ 
well remarks ; “ If we wish to seek for the origin of the 
Bcience, let us place a child or a savage in presence of the 
earth and the heavens, and ask what thoughts these sug- 
gest to him. We shall then obtain a clue to guide us on 
•our path.” We shall do well to follow the example of 
MM. Maury and Hofer, provided we do not confuse the 
savage of a superior and the savage of an inferior race, or 
the ancient savage and the modem child. But how can 
we question the ancient savage ? Only by help of his cos- 
mogonies. 

It was long before man learned to distinguish the planets 
irom the fixed stars ; even then, as the word vkdvtfrts 
proves, he assigned to them an erratic instead of a regu- 
lar motion. !F^rther, we must bear in mind that the first 
star-gazers had no knowledge of optics, physics, or meteor- 
ology, to teach them that the blue of the firmament is a 
subjective phenomenon caused by the light traversing our 
atmosphere before it strikes the optic nerve; that its 
regular spherical form is an effect of perspective; that 
winds, clouds, and northern lights are terrestrial phenomena 
Telated to astronomy, but distinct from the science of the 
true heavens. The ancestors of the sublime and cbild- 
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[like bards of the Big-Veda deified the morning glow 
Arustra^ and the diurnal and nocturnal heavens as the twin 
I brethren who had been nursed on the bosom of Aditu 
Aditi with them is the space beyond the horizon. Aditi 
is the sky, ^heaven. Aditi is mother, father, son. The 
gods were AditycUy i.«., children of Aditi. Aditi, in a word, 
was boundless S 2 )ace, but space endowed with life, form, 
and power, — the power, namely, of delivering men from 
the heaviest of their chains, that is, sin. Aditi, too, is the 
mother of storms (Jiudras), With the original Aryans 
storms represented the fecundating principle. Thus they 
pictured the storm among the clouds under the lively 
image of a bull among cows. Hence the celestial animals. 
The horse had been already placed in heaven to represent 
the sun (Asifa), The fire of the hearth, too, which they 
produced by rubbing two sticks together, was as much a 
god as Varuna and Mitra^ and worshipped as Agni^ one of 
the Adityas. Such was the innocent childhood of the 
Hindus, which originated a |)oel;ical mythology so closely 
allied to science, so rich* in inorul lessons, — could such 
innocence last ? 

Let us pass on to astrology as we find it among the 
Etruscans. We shall see the moral astrology of the primi- 
tive Aryans changed into political astrology. The word 
teTiipium^ the diminutive of tempus^ as Varro tells us (de 
Ling. Lai. lib. vi.), signified — 1, a division of the sky ; 2, 
a spot on earth marked out by auspices ; 3, by analogy, a 
sj)ot below the earth. The augur with a staff {lituns) 
traced a line from north to south called cardo, and another 
from east to west called decurmnus. Thus a temple con- 
sisted in marking out a spot; the entry was from the south, 
the sanctuary was at the north, propitious signs came from 
the east, unpropitious from the west. The same precautions 
which, according to Columella, agriculturists took in trans- 
planting a tree to preserve the same aspect for roots and 
branches, the Romans, as disciples of the Etruscans, observed 
in fixing tlie site of their camps, their towns, Ac., and not 
only this, but their observation of the flight of birds, their 
curious Commentaries on the various forms of thunder and 
lightning, may all be reckoned as parts of astrology, inas- 
much as to the Etruscan bards air and thunder appeared 
celestial phenomena. Just as Chinese astrologists pro- 
fessed the power of producing or averting eclipses, the 
Etruscan priests asserted that they could draw dowm or 
divert lightning. In fact, such claims are a common cha- 
racteristic of what we have ventured to call political astro- 
logies : everywhere political astrologists have laid claim to 
the production of phenomena which calculation, empiricism, 
or good fortune has enabled them to predict. If perchance 
their prediction failed, they saved their credit by saying 
that by their art they had averted the impending disaster. 
The Etruscans called their deities consentes, sharers of the 
destinies of their race, and believed that they were fated 
to perish after a reign of 6000 years. This doctrine of 
the renovation of heaven, earth, and gods, is found to pre- 
vail wherever politics, the growth of conquest, have sup- 
planted the simple and childlike faith which springs up of 
itself among an innocent and unconquered race. When a 
nation left its home, — that land and sky which both wit- 
nessed the birth of its religion, and was part and parcel of 
that religion, — its priests gradually lost faith in their 
religion, and began to mix up politics with religion ; its 
astrologers, whose business it was to interpret the signs of 
the heavens, felt that their power was doomed, and pre- 
dicted a universal ruin, in which the nation, its religion, 
its gods, and heaven itself, were involved. But hope, which 
springs eternal in the human breast, made them add to 
their prophecy, that after the exhaustion of evil and the 
death of perverted races, a new order of things should be 
bom. This is the creed of Hesiod’s sublime cosmogony ; 
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thia u the burden of the 4th eclogue, in which Virgil has 
clothed the solemn strains of Etruria with a tenderness that 
is all his own. India, Egypt, Arabia, have all held the 
same belief, though the ])eri^ between each palingenesis 
is different with each. Later on we shall meet with the 
same doctrine in the subtle doctor Cardan, though strangely 
disguised. With the llomans, before they were initiated 
into the learning of Greece, astrology was only another 
name for sorcery. Most readers will remember the picture 
in Tibullus of the witch who can di*aw down the moon by 
her cliarms, or succour the labouring moon. They can 
understand the idea of Heraclitus (for Greece, too, jmssed 
through this stage of meteorological psychology), who 
thought that truth is mixed up with the atmosphere, and 
that the sage breathes it. The same idea is thus rendered 
by Ovid, Fasti i. 473, — 

“ Qu®, simul iethoreoK animo concof)erat ignes, 

01*6 dabat voro carmina plena dei.” 

This is the genuine iyBova'tacrfjLos. Nearly every one is 
familiar with the famous passage in the fourth Georgic^ 
beginning ajdbus partem diviiuM mentis et 
and the noble commentary of the poet which follows. 

It was the sober belief of primitive Greece that the sun 
was a torch, and the stars candles periodically lit and 
extinguished.^ Xenophanes was the first philosopher who 
developed this astrological idea, and expounded the con- 
nection of the stars with the earth. Xenophanes thought 
that the stars were meteors, that is, terrestrial effluvia. 
This enables us to explain the malignant infiuenco on plants 
and animals which both Greeks and Romans attributed to 
the sUrs, and expressed respectively by the words ttcrrpo- 
^okeUrSai and stderari. The latest developimont of this belief 
is to be found in an English philosopher, who has written a 
book which proves that epidemics are due to the shocks of 
coznets (torster, Illustrations of the AstroTwmical Origin of 
Epidemic diseases, Chelmsford, 1829). An American, in 
a work which shows some lucid intervals, borrows directly 
the thesis of Xenophanes, and demonstrates that wicked 
men contaminate the heavens and stars by their breath. 
Modern hallucinations are often the best commentary on 
ancient errors. 

But the true source of astrology must be sought for in a 
remoter ago than any we have yet reached. So far we 
have seen men grouped together as nations, i)ossessing laws 
reckoning more or less perfectly the course of time, making 
capital out of the defects of their calendar, like tlie Romani^ 
or, It may be, complaining of those defects, and hailing the 
^vent of a Meton like the Athenians in Aristophanes’s 

T- I’een long preceding ages 

during which the j«ssage of time was Unmarked and 
unrecorded Does not this idea of time mark the first 
stage of cmliMtion ? Some savages cannot reckon at all : j 
others, hke children, cannot go farther back than yesterday 

tL tLS others, again, can only mark 

toe year by the changes of the seasons, and their only lund- 

^ g'oa* calamities which have befallen 

It woidd bo a groat mistake to conclude 
‘to., set to work 

out time into yws and months. Assuredly, if men hod 
hod no other end in view than the poiwibility of some day 
or other keeping double entry, figures would be still to seek 
Similarly, if men had thought that the chief result of the 
ranous researches and discoveries which a calendar pre- 
Buppos^ would be to enable them to make an appointment 
a monto beforehand, the inducement would have proved 
insi^oient. Fortunately, there were other and Wgher 
motivw to urge on our ancestors of various races in the 
path of discoveiy— those of religion and of astrology. The 
earth, aa Hesiod tells us, was once a common abode of gods 


and men. These are two remarkable lines of 
xviil 136), which Aristotle quotes, and Ciwo has tnuis- 
lated:— 

^^rocof yhfi Pdas dcrlp inxBwltap MptinrutP 
eXop iw* XjfMp dyjfffi wa^ dpdpidp rt BeQp re." 

Such was Homer^s astrology. But os, m course of time^ 
each superior race in turn degenerated through the effects 
of conquest, either by mixing with inferior races, or by 
oppressing their equals (thus, for instance, the Lacedfib- 
monians mixed with the Messenians or Hdots, and thus 
the primitive Aryans oppressed the Dravidion tribes), as 
each race passed from the age of gold, the age of innocence, 
to the age of bronze or iron, of Krali or evil, so, to com- 
pensate in some way for the loss of morality, we find 
them making discoveries in science and art. Thus swords 
were forged of iron, notwithstanding that iron (according 
to the Finnish legend) had sworn never to slay men. 
Thus, too, they began to distinguish the several constella- 
tions through which the sun appeared to imss. Let us 
turn to the strange Theogong of Hesiod (1. 119 seq.), we 
shall find that Chaos is the parent of Night and Erebus ; 
but the Earth,— seemingly because it had been the peace^ 
ful abode of the Immortals who dwell on the snowy peaks 
of Parnassus, partly, too, because the fairest of the Im- 
mortals is Love,— the Earth is the parent of the Heavens 

** Tellus vero priinum quideni genuit parem sibi 
Coelum stelliB omatum ut ipsam totam obtegai, 

Utque beatis sedes Divis tuta semper," Ac. 

That the gods inhabited the mountains or groves before 
they migrated to heaven is a universal belief. But in what 
can this heaven of the gods be said to resemble earth ? A 
tradition, which Manilius has preserved, informs us that 
when Justice was banished from the earth she took up her 
abode, not in the heart of a king of Franco (there was 
then no France or king in the modern sense of the word), 
but in heaven as one of the constellations of the zodiac. 

The zodiac was the heaven which exactly corresponded to 
the earth (the first astronomers, we need not remark, knew 
nothing of declinations); it was toe zodiac which pro- 
tected toe earth, taught the earth its duties, pointed out 
not only days and seasons, but the proper work for each 
day and soaeon. The zodiac was the first book that lay 
open for all to r^, written in runes, as toe Scandinavians 
thought, in mim and eft/" as the Arabs interpreted it, — 
and in the hieroglyphics of animals and symbols, according 
to i^yrians and Egyptians. But, alas ! this grand con- 
ception, which seemed so true to the first astronomers, was 
obscured by the continual displacement of the zodiac. 
Thus, in judicial astrology the sign under which a child is 
wm 18 always t)ie ram, as in our almanacs it is the first, 
sipi of the year. Thus, too, the sign of Jupiter ^ in s 
slightly altered shape, still heads our prescriptions. Nor 
IS this the only remaining trace of zodiacal belief. For 
not only was agricultural and political life regulated at first 
directly by the zodiac, and then through the calendar, but 
the zodiac applied no less to civil life. Hence the Roman 
ides and kalends, hence the Greek decade, hence the week 
of the Jews and other nations. This is not the place to 
disci^ the difficult question of the relation of the zodiac 
to the week j for our purpose it is enough to observe, that 
It was by the days of the week, each placed under the pro- 
tection of some stellar- deity, that the priests regulated the 
whole civil life of a nation, its law courts, its markets, and 
marriages The primitive week began with the day of 
featurn, the ancient Bel of the Assyrians, so called in dis- 
Unctipn from the younger Bel, t.^., Jupiter, and it ended 
with the day of Venus, the Assyrian Mylitta. This day, 
Vplh a-fterwa^ held accursed by the Christian 
ers, was probably consecrated to marriages. Saturn’s 
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day, or the day of Soetere, was identified with the Sabbath, over every other attempt at science. The cosmogonists 
and Sunday ^ith the Lord’s day ; the day of Venus with pretended to explain the earth by the heavens, but as they 
that of Friga^ the goddess of love (Friday) ; Jove’s with were bound to proceed from the known to the unknown, 
that of the Norse Thor (Thursday) ; Mercury’s with that of they did, in fact, explain the heaven by the earth and, 
Woden, the god who grants wishes (Wednesday); and Mars’s in particular, by men. Hence, in many mythologies, the 
'^tk that of Tiw, the ^ of war (Tuesday). The Latin universe is an egg, and in that of Finland a duck’s egg, 
division of days into and ne/aa/il has perpetuated the spots on the shell representing the constellations, 

the same distinction of lucky and unlucky days which in- Later on we find the eternal revolution and renovation of 
spired Hesiod’s Wfyrla avd Days, Many a tradesman at the universe symbolised by a serpent biting its tail. Lastly, 
Rome must have made the same complaint as La Fontaine’s the universe as a perfect and harmonious order, a koo/aos, 
cobbler, ‘‘ On ncms mine enfStes” With the Arabs Tues- is conceived as the highest organism to be found on earth, 
day and Wednesday were the days for blood-letting, Mars a huge animal. This cosmical animal in turn, owing to the 
being the lord of iron and blood, and Mercury of the interlacing of religious ideas, images, and symbols, was 
humours. Even at the present day, travellers tell us, when supposed to influence the different parts of the body. This 
an auspicious day has b^n proclaimed by the astrologers, gives us the clue to the first steps of medical science, 
the streets of Baghdad may be seen running with blood which, like the other sciences, began by being astrological, 
from the barbers’ shops. We see how soon the invention of In short, the first encyclopaedia was astrology. There is a 
the week became the engine of politicians and astrologers, well-known story of the case of two brothers who fell ill at 
Our investigations have now brought us to judicial the same instant. Posidonius the astrologer, on being 
astrology, which is nothing else than the corruption of the consulted, pronounced that they were born under the same 
purer astrology, the various phases of which we have constellation. Hip{K)crates the physician concluded from 
attempted to trace. In a book published at deneva in the coincidence that they must be twins ; yet even Hippo- 
1643, the year of Cond6’s great victory, and of the succes- crates could not rid himself of the terrestrial theory of the 
sion of Louis XIV., entitled Janua Aurea reserata qvatuo7' hcavona (See chap. 11, a«n>, de aquisy de locU,) The 

linguamniy 12mo, by J. A. Comenius, we find the follow- Egyptians peopled the constellations of the zodiac with 
ing definition : — ^^ABtronomuB eiderum meatue seu motus genii ; the ram (Amum) was lord of the head ; the bull 
toneiderat : ABtrologm eorumdem effkaciamy influxuniy et (Apis), of the neck and shoulders ; the twins (Hercules and 
fffectum,^' Kepler was more cautious in his opinion ; ho Apollo), of the arms and hands ; and lastly, to the fishes 
spoke of astronomy as the wise mother, and astrology as were assigned the feet. The Persians, again, ascribed to 
the foolish daughter, but he added that the existence of the the empyrean generally the influence over the citadel of 
daughter was necessary to the life of the mother. Tycho the body — the head. Dionysius the Areopagite, indulging 
Brahe and Gassendi both began with astrology, and it was his religious proclivities, established hierarchies of genii in 
only after pursuing the false science, and finding it wanting, the constellations. The Assyrians were led by their form 
that Gassendi devoted himself to astronomy. In their of government to place thirty-six conciliar-gods in the 
numerous allusions to the subtle mercury, which the one twelve signs of the zodiac, and to the interi)reter-godB, 
makes when treating of a means of measuring time by the whose province it was to inspect and survey the various 
efflux of the metal, and the other in a treatise on the divisions of the heavens, they allotted the wandering 
transit of the planet, we see traces of the school in which i planets. Whenever a new discovery was made in medicine 
they served their first apprenticeship. Huyghens, more- or science, the province of the god-stars was immediately 
over, in his great posthumous work, Cosmotheorosy sen de enlarged ; thus the Egyptians, observing the symmetry of 
terris ccelestibtis, shows himself a more exact observer of the human body, and connecting this with the dualism of 
astrological symbols than Kircher himself in his Iter human faculties, at once made the sun (Ba) the lord of the 
exstaticum. In that remarkable discussion on the plurality forehead, the moon mistress of the brain, and Mercury of 
of worlds, which was at once translated into French, and the tongue ; but to Saturn they assigned only the left eye ; 
afterwards reproduced in a popular form by Fontenelle, to Jupiter was given the right ; Mars had the right nostril, 
Huyghens contends that between the inhabitants of differ- Venus the left. Meanwhile, in another quarter of the globe 
ent planets there need not be any greater difference a religion was growing, up, — a religion of mild anthropo- 
than exists between men of different types on the earth, morphism, wholly removed from Oriental transcenden- 
’’ There are on the earth,” continues this rational interpreter talism. It is in Greece, whose deities had been gradually 
of the astrologers and chiromancers, men of cold tempera- moulded and drilled so as to serve as types of men and 
ment who would thrive in Saturn, which is the furthest manners, that we must look for the key of astrology, 
planet from the sun, and there are other spirits warm and Jupiter, the embodiment of authority, and Cronos, or 
ardent enough to live in Venus.” Astrology among the Saturn, the impersonation of malignant opposition to 
Egyptians, the Chaldeans, and at Alexandria, had estab- authority, are the two most prominent figures of ancient 
lished a complete parallelism between men of different mythology. Venus was placed below Mars ; that is, the 
types and the planets, on the basis of their relative distance sensual passion was subjected to martial ardour. The 
from the sun. These different types of character had been astrologers of the Renaissance deviated from the Egyptians 
fixed by the Greeks in their conception of the planetary | in assigning the right nostril to Venus, and the left to 
gods, Apollo, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter, and Venus. To . Mars : the reason was, that, with Cardan and Vanini, Venus 
these the cabalists added the moon, as the planet corre- I re[>resented rather the German Friga than the Eastern 
spending to the phlegmatic temperament of the northern j Mylitta, — chaste love rather than luxury. Those 4 )f our 
races. Apollo represented the nervous physique which . refers who wish to learn further the opinion of Cardan 
Cams has rightly pronounced the most intellectual. But and Vanini, we would refer to the Arnphitheoimm tmemm 
whence did the notion of this parallelism originate ? The Providentice and De admirandie natwreB regince deceqve 
solution of this problem will elucidate the practical side of mortalium arcanie lihri quatuevy in which the mocking 
astrology. astrologer breaks a lance with the too subtle philosopher. 

Let us once more revert to the first infancy of science. The quarrel between two learned doctors of the art natur- 
From the general tendency of primitive man to bring all ally resulted in the death of the patient. Astrology, 
knowledge under a single hea^ we may safely conclude already at its last gasp, could not bear such mde treatment, 
that the first study of the heavens embraced and dominated Vanini, the Lucian among astrologers, the hero, who 
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exclaimed, ae he wai. being led to the stake, Courage — 
let them see how a philosopher can die,^ has in his works 
crushed Aristotle by the help of Averroes, and Averroes 
and Cardan by the help of good sense. And yet the good- 
humoured satirist, who suffered for his free speech by 
having his tongue cut out, and being then burnt at the 
stake, was, notwithstanding, the disciple of Averroes, and 
the admirer of Cardan. 8o true is it that reason in ite 
early stages of civilisation is the good genius of the pri- 
vileged few, who, unlike many modems, have more sense 
than they give themselves credit for, — a privilege which 
they dearly purchased by persecution, or, worse still, by 
neglect. 

Under Albumazar (776-885), astrology, returning to 
Persian and Graeco-Egyptian ideas, appears as the legislator 
of action and religion. The Caliph Al-Mamun embraced 
the theory of his favourite astrologer, which fixed the 
duration of the Mahometan religion at 544, and that 
of Christianity at 1 460 years. Is not this fact in itself 
sufficient to explode the generally received notion of 
Mussulman intolerance? Cardan developed this thesis. 
In one plan he makes Christianity born under Jupiter 
and Mercury (authority and cunning) ; and, according to 
1 this horoscope, it was destined to be short-lived. For 
once Vanini is found quoting Cardan with ill-concealed 
satisfaction. But afterwards, to curry favour with the 
Papacy, he recants, and says that Christianity was born 
under the most favourable conjunction of the planets 
Jupiter and the sun (authority and justice). Thereupon 
Vanini attacks Cardan under the assumed mask of a Dutch 
atheist. This example will suffice to show us how astro- 
logical symbols were employed by the sceptics, and what 
interpretation we must put upon their astrological phrase- 
ology. 

Wo may now describe the ordinary proceedings of an 
astrologer. The zodiac was first arranged in much the 
same fashion as the cards in the game of Tarots. The 
four ages of man had each three houses in the zodiac. 
Each of this triple series was composed of a cardinal, a 
succeeding, and a declining or cadent house. Disastrous 
signs predominated over auspicious. For kings and nobles 
these signs were modified, but they took care to preserve a 
copy of the horoscope to be modified as circumstances 
required. Pascal remarks, — “They say that eclipses 
portend misfortunes, because misfortunes are common, so 
that, as some ill chance often happens, they are often 
right, whereas if they said that they portended good 
fortune, they would be generally wrong. They only assign 
good fortune to rare conjunctions of the stars, and this is 
how their predictions rarely fail.” Those ages during 
which astrologers were dominant by the terror they inspired, 
and sometimes by the martyrdom they endured when 
their predictions were either too true or too false, were in 
truth the saddest in the world’s history. Faith, to borrow 
their own language, was banished to Virgo, and rarely shed 
her influence on men. Cardan, for instance, hated Luther, 
and so changed his birthday in order to give him an un- 
favourable horoscope. In Cardan’s times, as in those of 
Augustus, it was a common practice for men to conceal the 
day and hour of their birth, till, like Augustus, they found 
a complaisant astrologer. But, as a general rule, astrolo- 
gers did not give themselves the trouble of reading the 
stars, they contented themselves with telling fortunes by 
fa<ses. They practised chiromancy, and relied on after- 
wards drawing a lioroscope to suit. As physiognomists 
their talent was undoubted, and we may again call Vanini 
as a witness that there is no need to mount to the house- 
top to cast a nativity. “ Yes,” he says, “ I can read his 
face j by his hair and his forehead it is easy to guess that 
the sun at his birth was in the sign of Libra and near 


Venus. Nay, his complexion shows that Venus touches 
Libra. By the rules of astrology he could not lie,” No 
doubt, by the rules of chiromancy, a dim forehead, 
clustering locks, a clear and sanguine complexion, are signs 
of sincerity. If we combine Apollo and Venus, i,e,y manli- 
ness and tenderness, the product is sincerity. If we wish 
to see this type of character to perfection, we have only to 
look at a good portrait of Spinoza. 

In conclusion, we shall give a few salient facts concern- 
ing the astrologers and their predictions, remarkable either 
for their fulfilment, or for the ruin and confusion they 
brought upon their authors. We may begin with one 
taken from Bacon’s Bssay of Prophecies : — “ When I was in 
France, I heard from one Dr Pena, that the queen mother, 
who was given to curious arts, caused the king her hus- 
band’s nativitie to be calculated, under a false name ; and 
the astrologer gave a judgment, that he should be killed in 
a duell ; at which the queene laughed, thinking her hus- 
band to be above challenges and duels ; but he was slaine, 
upon a course at tilt, the splinters of the staffe of Mon- 
gomery going in at his bever.” A favourite topic of the 
astrologers of all countries has been the immediate end of 
the world. As early as 1186 the earth had escaped one 
threatened cataclysm of the astrologers. This did not pre- 
vent Stoffler from predicting a universal deluge for the 
year 1524 — a year, as it turned out, distinguished for 
drought. His aspect of the heavens told him that in that 
year three planets would meet in the aqueous sign of 
Pisces. The prediction was believed far and wide, and 
president Aurial, at Toulouse, built himself a Noah’s ark — 
a curious realisation, in fact, of Chaucer’s merry invention 
in the Miller's Tale, In China any false prediction of the 
astrologers was punished with death. But, as Juvenal 
remarks in his SiMh Satire^ the astrologers’ chief power 
depends on their persecution. M. Hofer cannot persuade 
himself that the Chinese possessed any extensive astrono- 
mical knowledge which they afterwards forgot. Still, the 
position of the astrologists, that is, the astronomers, in 
China sufficiently explains this relapse in astronomy. They 
preferred to trust to chance, and live in honour with 
credulous emperors, at the risk of being hanged by those 
they failed to please. Inordinate rewards and inordinate 
punishments made them indifferent to all pure love of 
science, and life with Orientals has always been reckoned a 
small stake in the game. Not only was Tycho Brahe from 
his fifteenth year devoted to astrology, but adjoining his 
observatory at Uranienburg, the astronomer royal of Den- 
mark had a laboratory built in order to study alchemy, and 
it was only a few years before his death that he finally 
abandoned astrology. We may here notice one very 
remarkable prediction of the master of Kepler. That he 
had carefully studied the comet of 1577 as an astronomer, 
we may gather from his adducing the very small parallax 
of this comet as disproving the assertion of the Aristotelians 
that a solid sphere enveloped the heavens. But besides 
this, we find him in his character of astrologer drawing a 
singular prediction from the appearance of this comet. It 
announc^, he tells us, that in the north, in Finland, there 
should be bom a prince who should lay waste Germany 
and vanish in 1 632. Gustavus Adolphus, it is well known, 
was bom in Finland, overran Germany, and died in 1632. 
The fulfilment of the details of this prophecy was, of 
course, nothing but a lucky hit, but we may convince 
ourselves that l^dbo Brahe had some basis of reason for 
his prediction. He was no dupe of vulgar astrology, but 
gifted rather wit&L a happy inspiration like that of Paracel- 
sus, who saw in himself Uie foremnner and protot 3 rpe of 
the scientific ascendency of Germany. Bom in Denmark 
of a noble Swedish family, a politician, as were all his 
contemporaries of distinction, though no ooiyuror, 
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could foresee the advent of some great northern hero. 
Moreover, he was doubtless well acquainted with a very 
ancient tradition, that heroes generally came from the 
northern frontiers of their native lan(^ where they are 
hardened and tempered by the threefold struggle they 
wa^ with soil, climate, and barbarian neighbours. 

Kapler explained the double movement of the earth by 
the rotation of the sun. At one time the sun presented its 
friendly side, which attracted one planet, sometimes its 
adverse side, which repelled it. He also peopled the 
planets with souls and genii. He was led to his three 
great laws by musical ancdogies, just as later on an organist 
of Hanover, William Herschel, passed from music to as- 
tronomy. Kepler, who in his youth made almanacs, and 
once prophesied a hard winter, which came to pass, could 
not help putting an astrological interpretation on the dis- 
appearance of the brilliant star of 1572, which Tycho had 
observed. Theodore Beza thought that this star, which in 
December 1573 equalled Jupiter in brilliancy, predicted 
the second coming of Christ. Astronomers were only then 
beginning to study variable and periodic stars, and disturb- 
ances in that part of the heavens, which had till then, on 
the authority of Aristotle, been regarded as incorruptible, 
combined with the troubles of the times, must have given 
a new stimulus to belief in the signs in heaven. Mon- 
taigne (BsmtSf lib. i. chap. 10) relates a singular episode 
in the history of astrology. Charles V. and Francis I., 
who both bid for the friendship of the infamous Aretin, 
Burnamed the divine, both likewise engaged astrologers to 
fight their battles. In Italy those who prophesied the ruin 
of France were sure to be listened to. These prophecies 
affected the public funds much as telegrams do nowadays. 
“At Rome,” Montaigne tells us, “a large sum of money 
was lost on the Change by this prognostication of our 
ruin.” The marquis of Saluces, notwithstanding his 
gratitude to Francis I. for the many favours he hod re- 
ceived, including his marquisate, of which the brother was 
despoiled for his benefit, was led in 1536 to betray his 
country, being scared by the glorious prophecies of the 
ultimate success of Charles V. which were then rife. The 
influence of the Medici made astrologers popular in France. 
Richelieu, on whose council was Gaffarel, the last of the 
cabalists, did not despise astrology as an engine of govern- 
ment. At the birth of Louis XIV. a certain Morin de 
Villefranche was placed behind a curtain to cast the nativity 
of the future autocrat. A generation back the astrologer 
would not have been hidden behind a curtain, but have 
taken precedence of the doctor. La Bruy^re dares not 
pronounce against such beliefs, “ for there are perplexing 
facts affirmed by grave men who were eye-witnesses.” In 
England William Lilly and Robert Fludd were both dressed 
in a little brief authority. The latter gives us elaborate rules 
for the detection of a thief, and tells us that he has had 
personal experience of their efficacy. “ If the lord of the 
sixth house is found in the second house, or in company 
with the lord of the second house, the thief is one of the 
family. If Mercury is in the sign of the Scorpion he will 
be bald, &c.” Francis Bacon abuses the astrologers of his 
day no less than the alchemists, but he does so because 
he has visions of a reformed astrology and a reformed 
alchemy. Sir Thomas Browne, too, while he denies the 
capacity of the astrologers of his day, does not venture to 
dispute the reality of the science. The idea of the souls of 
men passing at death to the stars, the blessedness of their 
particular sphere being assigned them according to their 
deserts (the metempsychosis of J. Reynaud), may be re- 
garded as a survival of religious astrology, which, even as 
late as Descartes’s day, assigned to the angels the rdle of 
moving the planets and the stars. Joseph de Maistre, the 
last and ablest champion of old-fashioned orthodoxy, be- 
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lieved in comets as messengers of divine justice, and in 
animated planets, and declar^ that divination by astrology 
is not an absolutely chimerical science. Lastly, we may 
mention a few distinguished men who ran counter to their 
age in denying stellar influences. Aristarchus of Samos, 
Martianus CapeUa (the precursor of Copernicus), Cicero, 
Favorinus, Sextus Empiricus, Juvenal, and in a later age 
La Fontaine, a contemporary of the neutral La Bruyhre, 
were all pronounced opponents of astrology. 

In England Swift may fairly claim the credit of having 
given the death-blow to astrology by his famous squib, en- 
titled Prediction for tfui Year 1708, by Isaac Bickerstaff^ Esq, 
He begins by professing profound belief in the art, and next 
points out the vagueness and the absurdities of the philo- 
maths. He then, in the happiest vein of parody, proceeds 
to show them a more excellent way : — “ My first prediction 
is but a trifle, yet I mention it to show how ignorant these 
sottish pretenders to astrology are in their own concerns : 
it refers to Partridge the almanac-maker. I have con- 
sulted the star of his nativity by my own rules, and find 
he will infallibly die upon the 29th of March next about 
eleven at night of a raging fever. Therefore I advise him 
to consider of it and settle his affairs in time.” Then fol- 
lowed a letter to a person of quality giving a full and par- 
ticular account of the death of Partridge on the very day 
and nearly at the hour mentioned. In vain the wretched 
astrologer protested that he was alive, got a literary friend 
to write a pamphlet to prove it, and published his almanac 
for 1709. Swift, in his reply, abused him for his want of 
manners in giving a gentleman the lie, answered his argu- 
ments seriatim^ and declared that the evidence of the publi- 
cation of another almanac was wholly irrelevant, “for 
Gadbury, Poor Robin, Dove, and Way do yearly publish 
their almanacs, though several of them have been dead 
since before the Revolution.” 

Seeing that astrology once permeated all sciences, all 
religion, and all politics, it is not strange if traces of it 
crop up when we should least expect them. To astrolo- 
gical politics we owe the theory of heaven-sent rulers, 
instruments in the hands of Providence, and saviours of 
society. Napoleon as well as Wallenstein believed in his 
star. Even now that the science is dead it lives on in our 
language. Many passages in our older poets are unintel- 
ligible without some knowledge of astrology. Chaucer 
wrote a treatise on the astrolabe ; Milton constantly refers 
to planetary influences ; in Bhakspeare’s King Lear, Glou- 
cester and Edmund represent respectively the old and the 
new faith. We still contemplate and consider; we still speak 
of men as jovial, satvnmine, or mercurial ; we still talk of 
the ascendancy of genius, or a disastrous defeat. 

Ettmolooxbs. — Belief in the influence of the heavens, the air, 
and the flight of birds upon human affairs has left traces in all 
languages. The Greek dvrpo/SoXettrdai, and the Latin sM^wri, 
sideratio, templum, have bMn already referred to. In French, 
hewr, malhem^ heureux, malheureuxt are all derived from the Latin 
augurium ; the expression sU soils wm mauvaise UoiU, bom under 
an evil star, corresponds (with the change of itoile into astrs) to 
the word malSlru^ in Provencal malastrue ; and son itoilejMU, his 
star grows pale, belongs to the same class of illusions, llie Latin 
ex augurio app^rs in the Italian sciagura, sdagurato, softened into 
sdaura, seiaurato, wretchedness, wretched. The influence of a 
particular planet has also left traces in various languages ; but these 
must rather be explained by chiromancy than by astrology. The 
French and Englim jovial and the English stUumine correspond 
rather to the go^ who served as types in chiromancy than to the 
planets which bear the same names. But this is not tbs case srith 
the expressions bien or maZ luni, well or ill-mooned, avoir un guar- 
tier de lum dans la Ute, to have the quarter of the moon in one's 
head, nor with the German mondsUentig and the English moon- 
strode ; the fundamental idea of such expressions lies in the extra- 
ordinary opinions formerly held about the moon. The belief in 
good or evu influence by the mere medium of a look has also left its 
mark oh language ; as in the Italian il boon, il eattiv* oechio, the good, 
or evil, eye : lajettatura, bewitching by a look, Ac. (J. A.) 
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A stronomy (from axnpov^ a star, and to classify 
or arrange) is the science which deals with the dis- 
tribution, motions, and characteristics of the heavenly 
bodies. It is here treated of under two heads : first, the 
History of Astronomy ; and, secondly, Theoretical Astro- 
nomy, in which the different theories of the motions of the 
celestial bpdies are explained, and such facts described 
as observation has made known respecting their nature 
and constitution. 


Pakt L— History op Astronomy. 


Astronomy may probably be regarded as the most ancient 
of the sciences. Even the least civilised races must have 
recognised the regular vicissitudes of day and night (and, 
therefore, the diurnal course of the sun), while before long 
the variety and succession of the seasons would be noted, 
and their cause — the oblique annual motion of the same 
luminary — ^would be recognised. The moon in the sun’s 
absence is so conspicuous and so useful that her motions, 
her various phases, and her regular disappearance and return 
after equal intervals of time, must have been watched in 
the earliest times with attention and interest. The occur- 
rence of eclipses and other unusual phenomena would 
stimulate closer scrutiny. The spectacle of the starry 
heavens, seemingly unchangeable, save for the motions of 
a few wandering orbs along a certain zone of the star-sphere, 
early suggested an association between the fates of men 
and nations and these emblems of unchanging destiny on 
the one hand and of the changeful lot of mankind on the 
other. Thus astrology had its origin, — a superstition which 
bore the same relation to astronomy that alchemy bore to 
chemistry. Like alchemy, astrology was of service — 
superstition though it w^as — in encouraging observation and 
in leading to discoveries of interest. 

But though mankind were probably first impelled by 
motives of mere curiosity to observe the courses of the stars, 
no great length of time could have elapsed ere they perceived 
that the regular and uniform revolutions of the heavens 
might be rendered subservient to their own wants and con- 
veniencies. By the help of the stars the shepherd, during the 
night, could count the hours, the traveller track his course 
through the uniform wastes of the desert, and the mariner 
guide his bark over the ocean : the husbandman, also, learned 
to regulate his labours by the appearance of certain constel- 
lations, which gave him warning of the approaching seasons. 
The indications derived from the simple observation of 
such phenomena were doultless extremely vague ; but as 
civilisation advanced, the necessity of determining accurately 
the length of the solar year and of the lunar month, in order 
to regulate the calendar and the religious festivals, led to 
the accumulation and comparison of different observations, 
whereby errors w^ere gradually diminished, and the founda- 
tions laid of a more perfect science. 


Astronomy thus presenting so many objects of curiosity 
and interest, and having so many practical uses, could not 
fail to be one of the sciences first cultivated by mankind. Its 
origin is, consequently, hid amidst the obscurity of remote 
ages, and is, in fact, coeval with* the earliest development 
of the human intellect. The records or traditions of almost 
every ancient nation furnish some traces of attention to the 
state of the heavens, and of some rude attempts to discover 
the laws, the order, and the period of the most remarkable 
phenomena, such as eclipses of the sun and moon, the 
motions of the planets, and the heliacal risings of the princi- 
pal stars and constellations. The Chaldeans and Egyptians, 


Chinese and Indians, Qauls and Peruvians, equally regard 
themselves as the founders of astronomy, — an hoaour, 
however, of which Josephus deprives them all, in order to 
ascribe it to the ant^iluvian patriarchs. The fables 
relating to the two columns of brick and marble which 
these sages are said to have erected, and on which they 
engraved the elements of their astronomy, to preserve them 
from the universal destruction by fire and water to which 
they are said to have learned from Adam the earth was 
doomed, are not worth the trouble of repetition ; nor is 
there any better proof than the assertion of that credulous 
historian, of their acquaintance with the armus magnuSy 
the astronomical cycle of 600 years, which brings back 
the sun and moon to the same pointo of the heavens so 
nearly, that its discovery implies a pretty correct know- 
ledge of the solar and lunar motions. Passing over those 
details of traditional observations or unimportant facts, we 
proceed to give a brief account of the state of astronomy 
among some early nations who have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the improvement of the science, or who, at 
least, have transmitted to future ages some records of 
their astronomical labours. 

Astrommy of the ChaldeanSy EgyptianSy PhcenieianSy 
Chinescy and Indians, 

According to the unanimous testimony of the Greek 
historians, the earliest traces of astronomical science are to 
be met with among the Chaldeans and Egyptians. The Child 
spacious level and unclouded horizon of Chaldea afforded 
the utmost facilities for observing the celestial phenomena ; 
and its inhabitants, enjoying the leisure afforded by a 
pastoral life, and stimulated by the vain desire of obtaining 
a knowledge of the future from the aspects of the stars, 
assiduously cultivated astronomy and astrology. By a long 
series of observations of eclipses, extending, according to 
the testimony of some authors, over nineteen centuries, or 
even a longer period, they had discovered the cycle of 223 
lunations, or eighteen solar years, which, by bringing back 
the moon to nearly the same position with respect to her 
nodes, her perigee, and the sun, brings back the eclipses 
in the same order. This is suppos^ to be the period 
which they distinguish by the name of Saros, They 
had others, to which they gave the names of Sossos and 
Neros ; but nothing positive is known with regard to their 
nature or extent. It is certain, however, that these 
Chaldaic periods, whatever they were, were purely empiri- 
cal. Detected by the comparison of recorded observations, 
they imply neither theory nor science, unless, indeed, a 
simple arithmetical operation is to be considered as such ; 
nor is there any reason to suppose that the Chaldeans 
employed any process of computation whatever in their 
predictions of eclipses. Having once established their 
cycle they were in possession of a simple means of predict- 
ing all those which occurred in the course of it, with as 
great a degree of accuracy as they considered requisite. 

The Egyptians were in ancient times the rivals of Egyptian 
the Chaldeans in the cultivation of astronomy; and although 
they have left behind them still fewer monuments of their 
labours, they have obtained, through the exaggerated state- 
ments of the Gredcs, even a greater reputation. The Greeks 
acknowledge themselves indebted to the Egyptians for 
their science and civilisation; but regarding tiismselves 
likewise as descendants of that ancient people, &ey indulged 
their vain-glory in magnifying the accounts of the antiquity 
and knowledge of their supposed ancestors. It is not 
improbable t^t some traditional observations of the 
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heave^ along with some arts indispensable to society 
even in its earliest stages, were carried into Europe by 
tribes migraHIng from the banks of the Nile ; and it is 
certain that the early philosophers of Greece travelled into 
hlgypt for the purpose of acquiring a more perfect know- 
ledge of astronomy than could be obtained in their own 
country. But the facts from which it can be inferred 
that the Egyptians had much to communicate, are few and 
ill-attested. They are also blended with so much absurdity 
and fable, that no accurate notions can be formed, from 
the accounts that have been transmitted to us, of the real 
advances which that people had made in astronomical 
science. The priests were tlie depositaries of the national 
knowledge; and they carefully concealed it from the 
common people by shrouding it in allegories, traces of 
which, it has been remarked, may be detected in the insti- 
tutions even of the present day. 

Pheeni- The Phoenicians are also generally enumerated among the 

cians. nations who cultivated astronomy at a very early period, 
though it does not appear, from any facts mentioned by 
ancient authors, that they devoted themselves specially to 
the observation of the heavens, or made any discoveries 
relative to the motions of the planets. That they excelled 
in the art of navigation is certain, from the commercial 
intercourse which they carried on with many jilaces on the 
coasts of Africa and Spain, and with the ])rinoipal islands of 
the Mediterranean ; and it may readily be allowed that in 
their long voyages they w^ould direct their course during the 
night by the circumpolar stars. If they had any speculative 
notions of astronomy, these were probably derived from 
the Chaldeans or Egyptians. 

Chinese In China, astronomy has been cultivated from the remotest 
ages, and has always been considered a science indispensably 
necessary to the civil government of the state. The 
Chinese boast of a series of eclipses, recorded in the annals 
of the nation, extending over a period of 3858 years, all 
of which, they affirm, were not only carefully observed, 
but were calculated and figured previous to their occurrence. 
The same motives which Jed the Chaldeans and Egyptians 
to attend to the celestial phenomena, namely, the regula- 
tion and division of time, had equal influence among the 
Chinese, and we accordingly find the care of the calendar 
occupying the attention of their earliest princes. The 
emperor Fou-Hi, whoso reign commenced about 2857 years 
before our era, is said to have assiduously studied the 
motions of the celestial bodies, and laboured to instruct his 
ignorant subjects in the mysteries of astronomy. But as 
they were not yet enlightened enough to comprehend his 
theories, he was obliged to content himself with giving 
them a rule for the computation of time by means of the 
numbers 10 and 12, the combination of which produces 
the cycle of 60 years, which is the standard or unit from 
which they deduce their hours, days, and months. Tradi- 
tion is silent with respect to the sources from which Fou- 
Hi derived his own knowledge. In the year 2608 B.c,, 
Hoang-Ti caused an observatory to be built, for the pur- 
pose of correcting the calendar, which had already fallen 
into great confusion, and a})pointed one set of astronomers 
to observe the course of the sun, another that of the moon, 
and a third that of the stars. It was then discovered that 
the twelve lunar months do not exactly correspond with a 
solar year ; and that, in order to restore the coincidence, it 
was necessary to intercalate seven lunations in the space 
of nineteen years. If this fact rested on undoubted evi- 
dence, it would follow that the Chinese had anticipated 
the Greeks by 2000 years in the discovery of the Metonic 
cycle. The reign of Hoang-Ti, is also rendered memorable 
by the institution of the Mathematical Tribunal, for pro- 
moting the science of astronomy, and regularly predicting 
eclipses, to which an extraordinary importance has always 


been attached in China. The members of this celebrated 
tribunal were made responsible with their lives for the 
accuracy of their predictions, by a law of the empire, which 
ordained that ** whether the instant of the occurrence of 
any celestial phenomenon was erroneously assi^ed, or the 
phenomenon itself not foreseen and predicted, either negli- 
gence should be punished with death.” In the reign of 
Tchong-Kang, the two mathematicians of the empire. Ho 
and Hi, were the victims of this sanguinary law — an eclipse 
having taken place which their skill had not enabled them 
to foresee. The emperor Yao, who mounted the throne, 
according to the Chinese annals, about the year 2317 B.G., 
gave a now impulse to the study of astronomy, which had 
begun already to decline. He ordered his astronomers to 
observe with the utmost care the motions of the sun and 
moon, of the planets and the stars, and to determine the 
exact length of each of the four seasons. To this emperor 
are attributed the Chinese division of the zodiac into 28 
constellations, called the liouses of the moon, and the severe 
laws already noticed in regard to the erroneous prediction 
of the celestial phenomena. From the time of Yao the 
Chinese year consisted of 365J days. They also divided 
the circle into 365^ degrees, so that the sun daily described 
in his orbit an arc of one Chinese degree. Their common 
lunar year consisted of 364 g J J days ; aud by combining this 
nuiubor with 365];, they formed the period of 4617 years, 
after which the sun and moon again occupy the same rela- 
tive positions. 

The earliest Chinese observations we are acquainted with, 
sufficiently precise to afford any result useful to astronomy, 
were made by Tcheou-Kong, whoso reign commenced about 
the year 1 100 before our era. Two of those observations 
are meridional altitudes of the sun, observed with great 
care at the village of Loyang, at the time of the summer 
and winter solstices. The obliquity of the ecliptic thus 
determined at that remote epoch is 23“ 54' 3" *15 — a result 
which perfectly agrees with the theory of universal gravita- 
tion. Another observation made about the same time 
relates to the position of the winter solstice in the heavens ; 
and it also corresponds to within a minute of a degree with 
the calculations of Laplace. Laplace considers this extra^ 
ordinary conformity as an indubitable proof of the authen- 
ticity of those ancient observations. The golden age of 
Chinese astronomy extended from the reign of Fou-Hi to the 
year 480B.c.,-~that is, over a spaceof 2500 years. It is only, 
however, towards the latter part of this long period that the 
history of China becomes in any degree authentic ; and the 
true date which must be assigned for the commencement of 
observations on which any reliance can be placed, is the 
year 722 b.c., that is, 25 years posterior to the era of 
Nabonossar. From that period to the year 400 b.o., Con- 
fucius reckons a series of 36 eclipses, and of these 31 have 
been verified by modern astronomers. After this the 
science fell into great neglect, notwithstanding the invete- 
rate tenacity with which the Chinese in general adhere to 
their ancient customs. The decline of their astronomy is 
ascribed, whether justly or not, to the barbarous policy 
of the emperor Tsin-Chi-Hong-Ti, who, in the year 221 
B.C., ordered all the books to 1^ destroyed, excepting those 
only which related to agriculture, medicine, and astrology, 
the only sciences which he considered as being of any use 
to mankind. In this manner, it is said, the precious 
mass of astronomical observations and precepts which had 
been accumulating for ages was irretrievably lost. 

On considering attentively the accounts which have 
been given of the Chinese astronomy, we find that it 
consisted only in the practice of observations which led to 
nothing moi^ than the knowledge of a few isolated facts. 
The missionaries who were sent out by the Jesuits about 
the end of the 17th century, to whom we are indebted for 
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what is known of the early history of China, either seduced 
by some appearances of truth, or thinking it prudent to 
conciliate the people whom they were attempting to convert, 
adopted their marvellous relations regarding the antiquity 
of their science, and spread them over Europe. As the 
history of the nation begins to become more authentic, 
their astronomy shrinks into its real, insignificant dimen- 
sions. Superstitiously attached to their ancient usages, 
and blindly adopting the habits of their ancestors, the 
Chinese continued to observe the heavens from century 
to century without making the slightest advances in theo- 
rcti(;al knowledge. In later times they have adoi)ted many 
improvements, for which they are entirely indebted to 
foreigners. During the time of the caliphs many Maho- 
metans passed into China, carrying with them the astro- 
nomical methods and knowledge of the Arabians. The 
missionaries introduced tile science of Europe ; and the 
most that can be said in praise of the Chinese is, that their 
Government sometimes relaxed so far its spirit of jealousy 
and exclusion, os to aiford protection to these strangers, 
adopt their arts, and place them at the head of the 
Mathematical Tribunal. 

invIianB The astronomy of the Indians forms one of the most 
curious problems which the history of science presents, 
and one which, notwithstanding much discussion, still 
continues involved in great uncertainty. Of the science of 
the ancient nations of which we have already spoken, the 
accounts which have come down to our times are founded 
on conjecture and tradition ; for a few monuments remain 
to confirm or confute the glowing descriptions which 
authors have given of its high antiquity and great perfec- 
tion. But the claims of the Indians rest on a more solid 
foundation. We are in possession of the tables from 
which they compute the eclipses and places of the planets, 
and of the methods by which they effect the computation ; 
we have, in short, an Indian astronomy committed to 
writing, which represents the celestial phenomena with 
considerable exactness, and which, therefore, could only be 
produced by a people far advanced in science. But the 
difficulty the problem presents is the determination of the 
sources whence this science originated and the epoch of 
its existence — the question whether it was created by the 
people who now blindly follow its precepts without under- 
standing its principles, or was communicated to them by an- 
other race of a more original genius through channels with 
which we are unacquainted. Some authors regard India 
as the cradle of all the sciences, particularly of astronomy, 
which they suppose to have been cultivated there from the 
remotest ages ; others date the origin of the Indian astro- 
nomy from the period when Pythagoras travelled into that 
country, and carried thither the arts and sciences of the 
Greeks ; a third opinion is, that astronomy was conveyed 
to India by the Arabians in the 9th century of our era, 
and that the Brahmins are only entitled to the humble 
merit of adapting the rules and practices of that people to 
their own peculiar methods of calculation. 

A^trommy of the Grech. 

The origin of astronomy in Greece, as in other early 
nations, ascends beyond the period of authentic history. 

Thales. The true foundations of Grecian science were laid by 
Thales, who was born at Miletus 640 years before our era. 
He formed a sect which has been distinguished by the title 
of the “ Ionian School.” His doctrines regarding astronomy 
contain a few truths which do honour to his sagacity and 
observation, though they are mixed with much error and 
absurdity. He taught that the stars are formed of fire ; 
that the moon receives her light from the sun, and is 
invisible at her conjunctions, because she is hid in the 
sun’s rays. He also taught the sphericity of the earth, 
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which he placed at the centre of the universe. He divided 
the sphere into five zones, by th^ arctic and antarctic 
circles, and the two tropics ; and held that%e equator is 
cut obliquely by the ecliptic, and perpendicularly by the 
meridian. He is also said to have observed eclipses ; and 
Herodotus relates that he predicted the famous one which 
put a stop to the war between the Medea and the Lydians. 

It does not appear, however, that he ventured to assign 
either the day or the month of the eclipse, so that his 
prediction must have been confined to the year. According 
to Callimachus, he determined the positions of the stars 
which form the Lesser Bear, by which the Phoenicians 
guided themselves in their voyages. It is difficult, however, 
to conceive how Thales, unacquainted with instruments, 
could determine the positions of stars with so much accu- 
racy as to render any essential assistance to the navigator. 

It is probable that he only pointed out the configuration 
and some of the more brilliant stars of that constellation, 
among whicli he might remark that which is nearest the 
polo of the heavens. Thales was succeeded by Anaxi- Anaxi- 
mander, to whom also is attributed a knowledge of the 
sphere and of the zodiac. According to Diogenes Laertius, 
he, like his master Thales, supposed the earth to be 
spherical, and placed at the centre of the universe ; but 
Plutarch ascribes to him the less philosophical opinion of 
its resemblance to a column. Ho supposed the sun to be 
of equal magnitude with the earth. He invented the 
gnomon, and placed one at Lacedaemon to observe the 
solstices and equinoxes. The circumstance which best 
entitles Anaximander to the gratitude of posterity is the 
invention of geographical charts. Anaximenes succeeded Anaxi- 
Anaximander in the Ionian school, and maintained nearly 
the same doctrines. Pliny says he was the first who taught 
the art of constructing dials, an invention which, as we have 
just seen, has also been ascribed to Anaximander. These 
two philosophers probably revived the knowledge of an in- 
strument, the use of which had been forgotten amidst the 
general rudeness and ignorance of their countrymen. Before 
their time the Greeks only marked the divisions of the day 
by the different lengths of the sun’s shadow. Anaxagoras Anaxa- 
was the disciple and successor of Anaximenes. If this®°*^ 
philosopher really entertained the ridiculous opinions 
ascribed to him by Plutarch, the Ionian school must rather 
have retrograded than advanced in sound philosophy from 
the time of Thales. He is said to have l^lieved that the 
sun is a mass of red-hot iron, or of heated stone, somewhat 
bigger than the Peloponnesus, that the heaven is a vault of 
stones, which is prevented from tumbling only by the 
rapidity of its circular motion, and that the sun is prevented 
from advancing beyond the tropics by a thick and dense 
atmosphere, which forces him to retrace his course. These 
alleged opinions are probably greatly exaggerated ; but it 
does not appear that Anaxagoras contributed much to 
extend the knowledge of the heavens. His disregard for 
the superstitious notions of his age brought its usual penal 
consequences. Having shown the reason of the eclipses 
of the moon, he was accused of ascribing to natural causes 
the attributes and power of the gods ; and having taught the 
existence of only one God, he was accused of impiety and 
treason towards his country. Sentence of death w^as pro- 
nounced on the philosopher and all his family ; and it 
required the powerful interest of his friend and disciple 
Pericles to obtain acaounutation of the sentence into one 
of perpetual banishment 

While the Ionian sect was so successfully employed in 
cultivating and propagating a knowledge of nature in 
Greece, another, still more celebrated, was founded in Italy 
by Pythagoras. Pythagoras is said to have acquired inpytha- 
Egypt the knowl^e of the obliquity of the ecliptic, gonw. 
and of the identity of the morning and evening stars. 
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What he chiefly deserves to be commemorated for in the 
history of astronomy, is his philosophical doctrine regarding 
the motion of the eaith. He taught publicly that the earth 
is placed at the centre of the universe; but among his 
chosen disciples he propagated the doctrine that the sun 
occupies the centre of the planetary world, and that the 
earth is a planet revolving round the sun. This system, 
which still retains his name, being called the old or 
Pythagorean system of the universe, is that which wtis 
revived by Copernicus. It is, however, only just to the 
latter to observe, that there is a vast diff’erence between 
the bare statement of the |>ossihility of a fact, and the 
demonstration of its existence by irrefragable arguments. 
Pythagoras having remarked the relation which subsists 
between the tone of a musical chord and the raj)idity of its 
vibration, was led by analogy to extend the same relation 
to the planets, and to supi^ose that they emit sounds j)ro- 
portional to their respective distances, and form a celestial 
concert too melodious to affect the gross organs of mankind. 
Another fancy into which he was led by his passion for 
analogies, was the application of the five geometrical solids 
to the elements of the world. The cube symbolically repre- 
sented the earth ; the pyramid, fire; the octahedron, air; the 
icosahedron, or twenty-sided figure, water ; and the drsle- 
cahedron, or figure with twelve faces, the exterior sphere 
of the universe. Pythagoras left no writings; and it is 
doubtful whether he really entertained many of the opinions 
and reveries which have usually been ascribed to him. 

Philolaus. Philolaus of Crotona, a disciple of Pytliagoras, embraced 
the doctrine of his master with regard to the revolution of 
the earth about the sun. He supposed the sun to bo a 
disk of gloss which reflects the light of the universe. He 
made the lunar month consist of days, the lunar year 

Nicetaa. of 354 days, and the solar year of 3Gi4 days. Nicetas of 
Syracuse seenis to have been the first who openly taught 
the Pythagorean system of the universe. Cicero, on the 
authority of Theophrastus, the ancient historian of astro- 
nomy, gives him the credit of maintaining that the apparent 
motion of the stars arises from the diurnal motion of the 
earth about its axis ; ^ but this rational doctrine seems to 
have been first broached by Heraclides of Pontus, and 
Eephantus, a disciple of Pythagoras. 

Metouio The introduction of the Metonic cycle fonns an era in 
the history of the early astronomy of Greece. The Chal- 
deans, as we have already stated, established several 
lunisolar periods; and the difficulty of reconciling the 
motions of the sun and moon, or of assigning a i)eriod at 
the end of which these two luminaries again occui>y the 
same positions relatively to the stars, had long embarrassed 
those who had the care of regulating the festivals. Meton 
and Euctemon had the merit of first obviating this diffi- 
culty, at least for a time ; for the motions of the sun and 
moon being incommensurable, no period can be assigned 
which will bring them back to precisely the same situations. 
These two astronomers formed a cycle of nineteen lunar 
years, twelve of which contained each 12 lunations, and 
the seven others each 13, which they intercalated among 
the former. It had long been known that the synodic 
month consisted of 29^ days nearly ; and in order to avoid 
the fraction, it had been usual to make the twelve synodic 
months, which compose the solar year, to consist of 29 and 
30 days alternately ; the former being called deJkUnt and 
the latter /w// months. Meton made his period consist of 


1 ** Kicfttas Syracuaius, ut ait Tbeoplirastai, ccelom, aolem, lunam, 
Stellas, supera denique omnia, stare cenaet ; neque, preter terram, 
rem nllam in mundo moveii ; que cam circum axem se samma celeri- 
tate coDvertat et torqueat, eadom eifici omnia, quasi, stante terra, 
easlum moveretur.*’ — (Cicero, Acad, QuassC,, lib. iv. cap. 89.) Co- 
pernicus himself could not have stated the doctrine with greater 
precision. 
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125 full and 110 deficient months, which gives 6940 days 
for the 235 lunations, and is nearly equal to 19 solar years. 

This cycle commenced on the 16th of July in the year 433 
B.c. It was received with acclamation by the people as- 
sembled at the Olympic games, and adopted in all the cities 
and colonies of Greece. It was also engraved in golden 
letters on tables of brass, whence it receiv^ the appellation 
of the ^o/ffen numbfr, and has been the basis of the calen- 
dars of all the nations of modern Europe. It is still in 
ecclesiastical use, with such modifications as time has 
rendered necessary. 

Eudoxus of Cnidus, about the year 370 b.c\, obtained Eud< 
great reputation as an astronomer. According to Pliny, he 
introduced the year of 365] days into Greece. Archimedes 
says that he supposed the diameter of the sun to be nine 
times greater than that of tlie moon, which shows that he 
had in some degree overcome the illusions of sense. The 
titles of three of his works have been preserved, — the 
Period of Clrcumfermre of the Earthy the Phenomenay and 
the J/inw. His observatory was still standing at Cnidus 
in the time of Strabo. He is noteworthy for his contempt 
of the Chaldean predictions, and for having contributed 
to separate true astronomy from the reveries of judicial , 
astrology. Eudoxus seems to have been the first who 
attempted to give a mechanical explunatioti of the a]>parent 
motions of the planets. He 8 iii>poHed that each planet occu- 
j)ies a particular part of the heavens, and that the path which 
it describes is determined by tin? combined motion of several 
spheres performed in different directions. The sun and 
moon had each three spheres ; one revolving round an axis 
which posses through the poles of the earth, and which 
occasions the diurnal motion ; a second revolving round the 
})oles of the ecliptic, in a contrary direction, and causing 
the annual and monthly revolutions ; the third revolving 
in a direction perpendicular to the first, and causing the 
changes of declination. Each of the j>lanetH liad a fourth 
sphere to explain the stations and retrogradations. As new 
ine(|ualitios and motions were discovered, new spheres were 
added, till the machinery became so complicated as to be 
altogether unintelligible. 

Although Plato can hardly be cited as an astronomer, piato. 
yet the progress of the science was accelerated by means 
of the lights struck out by his penetrating genius. He 
seems to have hod just notions of the causes of eclipses ; 
and he imagined tliat the celestial bodies originally moved 
in straight lines, but that gravity altered their directions, 
and compelled them to move in curves. Ho projtosed to 
astronomers the problem of representing the (courses of 
the stars and i)lanets by circular and regular motions. 
Geometry was assiduously cultivated in the school of 
Plato ; and on this account he claims a distinguished place 
among the promoters of true astronomy. 

Astronomy is also under some obligations to Aristotle. Aristoi 
In a treatise which he composed on this science, he recorded 
a number of observations which ho had made ; and, among 
others, mentions an occultation of Mars by the moon, 
and another of a star in the constellation Gemini by the 
planet J upiter. As such phenomena are of rare occurrence, 
their observation proves that he had paid considerable 
attention to the planetary motions. 

^ A great number of astronomers flourished about this 
time whose labours and observations prepared the way for 
the reformation of the science which was shortly after 
effected by Hipparchus. Helicon of Cyzicus is renowned Hehcoi 
for the prediction of an eclipse, which took place, as 
Plutarch affirms, at the time announced. History records 
the names of only three individuals in ancient Greece 
who predicted eclipses,— Thales, Helicon, and Eudemus. 
Eudemus composed a history of astronomy, a fragment Eiidem 
of which, consisting of only a few lines, is preserved by 
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Fabricius in the Bibliotheca Grceca, In this it is mentioned 
that the axes of the ecliptic and equator are separated from 
each other by the side of a pentedecagoii, which is equivalent 
to saying that they contain an angle of 24*. This is the first 
value which we find assigned by the Greeks to the obliquity 
of the ecliptic. It is given in round numbers, and may easily 
be supposed to contain an error of a quarter of a degree. 
Calippus. Calii)i)us is celebrated for the period which he formed of 
four Metonic cycles. Having observed, by means of an 
ecli]>se of the moon which took place about six years before 
the death of Alexander, that the Metonic cycle contained 
an error of a fourth of a day, he introduced the period of 
940 lunations, containing four Metonic cycles, diminished 
by one day. lie likewise formed a collection of observa- 
Tlieo- tioTis on the heliacal risings of the planets. Theophrastus 
phrastus. a history of astronomy, and su[)posod the Milky 

Way to be i)roduced by the iiuj)erfoct junction of the two 
hemisplieres, which allowed the light to penetrate from 
Autolycus. the firmament beyond. Autolycus of Pitanc wrote two 
books— one on the movable sphere, the other on the 
risings and settings of the stars. These are the most 
ancient of the astronomical works of the Greeks which 
have come down to our times. 

Pyihea.^. Pytlioas of Marseilles, about the time of Alexander the 
Great, determined the length of the solstitial shadows in 
various countries by means of the gnomon. Ho found the 
shadows ccpial at Marseilles and Byzantium — a circumstance 
which does not give a favourable idea of the accuracy of 
lus observations, inasmuch as the difference of the latitudes 
of the two places amounts to 2| degrees. The observation 
is, however, interesting, as it is the most ancient of the 
kind whicli has been j>reserved after that of Tchcou-Kong, 
and as it confirms the successive diminutiou of the obli(piity 
of the ecliptic. Pythcas undertook several voyages for the 
purpose of obtaining geographical and astronomical infor- 
mation, and advanced northwards as far as Iceland. His 
accounts have been treated as fabulous by Strabo and 
i^olybius, but the accuracy of the greater number of them 
has been confirmed by modern observation and ex])eriencc. 
He was tlie first who distinguished the climates by the 
different lengths of the days and nights. 

Ae^trommy hi the School of Almindria. 

Arastillus The first astronomers of the Alexandrian school were 
Rud Timo- Aristillus and Timocharis, who nourished under the first 
c ans, J>tolcmy, about 300 years before Christ. The chief object 
of their labours was the determination of the relative 
positions of the princij)al stars of the zodiac instead of 
merely announcing their risings and settings, as had been 
the j)ractice of the Orientals and the ancient Greeks. The 
observations of these two astronomers conducted Hippar- 
chus to the important discovery of the precession of the 
equinoxes, and served as the basis of the theory which 
Ptolemy, some centuries afterwards, gave of that pheno- 
menon. 

Arirtar- Aristarchus of Samos, the next in order of the Aloxan- 
chus. jrian astronomers, comi)osod a treatise On the Magnitudes 
and Distances of the Sunand .If oo/i, which has been preserved 
to our times. In this treatise ho describes an ingenious 
method which he employed to obtain the relative distances 
of the two luminaries. At the instant when the moon is 
dichotomised, that is, when the exact half of her disk 
appears to a spectator on the ciirth to be illuminated by 
the sun’s light, the visual ray passing from the centre of 
the moon to the eye of the observer is perpendicular to the 
line which joins the centre of the moon and sun. At that 
instant, therefore, he measured the angular distance of 
the two bodies, and finding it to be 87*, he concluded, 
by the resolution of a right-angled triangle, that the dis- 
tance of the sun is between eighteen and nineteen times 


greater than that of the moon. This method is perfectly 
correct in theory, but it is difilcult to be jssured of the - 
exact instant of the moon’s dichotomy, and in an angle of 
such magnitude a very small error greatly affects the 
result The error of Aristarchus is very considerable, the 
true angle being about 87* 50'. The estimated distan^s of 
the sun is by consequence far too small ; yet the determina- 
tion, faulty as it was, contributed to expand greatly the 
existing notions relative to the boundaries of the universe, 
for the Pythagoreans had taught that the sun is only three, 
or at most three and a half times more distant than the 
moon. Another delicate observation made by Aristarchus 
was that of the magnitude of the sun’s diameter, which, as 
we learn from Archimedes, he determined to be the 720th 
part of the circumference of the circle which the sun 
describes in his diurnal revolution. This estimate is not 
very far from the truth, and the observation is by no 
means an easy one. He embraced the doctrine of Pytha- 
goras respecting the earth’s motion, and appears to have 
entertained juster notions than any of the astronomers w'ho 
preceded him, regarding the magnitude and extent of the 
universe. The treatise On the Magnitudes and Disiances is 
published in the third volume of the works of Dr Wallis, 
with a Latin translation by Commandine, and some notes. 

Eratosthenes, the successor of Aristarchus, a native of Erato- 
Cyrene, was invited to Alexandria by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
who appointed him keeper of the royal library. He is 
supposed to have been the inventor of armillary spheres, a 
species of instrument extensively used by the 'ancient 
astronomers. By means of an instrument of this kind ho 
observed the distance between the tropics to be to the 
whole circumference of a great circle as 11 to 83, — a 
ratio equivalent to 47* 42' 39", half of which gives 23* 

51' 19"*r) for tlie obliquity of the ecliptic. This is a very 
im]>ortant observation, and confirms the gradual diminution 
of the obliquity as indicated by theory. Eratosthenes is 
celebrated as the first who attempted, on correct principles, to 
determine the magnitude of the earth. Having remarked, 
by some means with which we are unacquainted, that 
Syene, the most southern of the cities of ancient Egypt, is 
situated nearly on the same meridian as Alexandria, he 
conceived the idea of determining the amplitude of the 
celestial arc intercepted between the zeniths of the two 
places, and of measuring at the same time their distance 
on the ground, — operations which would afford data for the 
determination of the whole length of the terrestrial meri- 
dian. Syene w^as known to be situated exactly under the 
tropic; for at the summer solstice the gnomon had no 
shadow, and the sun’s rays illuminated the bottom of a deep 
well in that city. On the day of the solstice he found the 
meridional distance of the sun from the zenith of Alexan- 
dria to be 7* 12', or a fiftieth part of the circumference. It 
had also been ascertained by the hetnaiisU or surveyors of 
Alexander and the Ptolemies, that the itinerary distance 
between Alexandria and Syene was 5000 stadia ; therefore 
5000 X 50 = 250,000 stadia form the circumference of a 
great circle of the earth, or the length of the terrestrial 
meridian. Unfortunately, on account of the uncertainty 
respecting the length of the stadium here employed, we 
possess no means of estimating the degree of approximation 
afforded by this rude though ingenious attempt. 

About this time the science of astronomy was enriched 
by the discoveries of some of the distinguished geometri- 
cians whose labours have so greatly extended the glory of 
the Alexandrian school. Euclid, the celebrated author of Eaclid. 
the ElemenU^ lived in the reign of the first Ptolemy. He 
composed a book on the sphere, which probably served as 
a model for future works of the same kind, and was the 
first who treated in a geometrical manner the phenomena 
of the different inclinations of the sphere. Conon ofConon. 
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Samos, the friend of Archimedes, collected the records of 
eclipses, whijh had been observed by the ancient Egyptians; 
and Callimachus ascribes to him the constellation of 

Archi- Berenice’s hair. Archimedes also claims a high rank 

medes. among the cultivators of astronomy. His celebrated 

planetarium, which represented the motions of the sun, 
moon, planets, and starry sphere, has been a frequent 
theme of the praises of the poets ; — 

*Mura poli, rerumque fidera, legesqua deonim, 

Ecco Syracosius trunstulit arte sesex.** 

— Claudian, Epigr, 18. 

Apollonius. Apollonius of Perga solved the important problem of the 
stations and retrogradations of tlie planets by means of 
epicycles and deferents ; and he is entitled to the glory of 
having formed the alliance between geometry and astro- 
nomy, which has been productive of the greatest advantages 
to both. 

Hippar- Astronomy, which had as yet only consisted of a know- 

chua. ledge of isolated facts, acquired a systematic form, and 
almost a now existence, from the genius of Hipparchus, 
perhaps the greatest of all ancient philosophers in the 
sciences which are not purely speculative. This illustrious 
founder of astronomical science was bom at Nicam in 
Bithynia, and observed at llhodes. Flamsteed and Cassini, 
probably misled by some ambiguous expressions of Ptolemy, 
have related that his observations were made at Alexandria; 
and this opinion seems generally to have been adopted )>y 
historians. The question has been examined carefully, and 
at considerable length, by Delambro {Adronomie Ancienne), 
who comes to the conclusion that there is no reason 
whatever to infer that Hipparclius over saw Alexandria. 
Ptolemy, in reporting the observations of Hipi)archus, 
supposed Rhodes and Alexandria to be situated on 
the same meridian, and consequently does not find it 
necessary to mention the place at which the observa- 
tions were made. Hipparchus commenced his brilliant 
career by verifying the determination of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic made by Eratosthenes. Ho next directed his 
attention to the length of the tropical year. By comparing 
one of his own observations of the summer solsti<;e with a 
similar one made by Aristarchus 140 years before, he 
found that the anciently received value of 365J days was 
too great by seven minutes. This leaves the tropical year 
a value still too great ; but it is probable that the error 
arose from the inaccuracy of the observation of Aristarchus ; 
for the observations of Hipparchus, compared with those of 
the moderns, make the length of the tropical year amount 
to 365 days, 5 hours, and 49 minutes, which is only 12 
seconds greater than the truth. By a careful observation 
of the solstices and equinoxes, he discovered that the year 
is not divided by these points into four equal parts, the 
sun occupying 94 J days in passing from the vernal equinox 
to the summer solstice, and only 92^ from the same solstice 
to the equinox of autumn. The sun, consequently, remained 
187 days in that part of the ecliptic which lies between the 
equator and the north pole, and therefore only about 178 
in the other part. This observation led Hipparchus to the 
great discovery of the eccentricity of the solar orbit. He 
accounted for the apparent inequality of the sun’s motion 
by supposing that the earth is not placed exactly at the 
centre of the circular orbit of the sun, and that, conse- 
quently, his distance from the earth is subject to variation, 
^en the sun is at his greatest distance, he appears to 
move more slowly; and when he approaches nearer, his 
motion becomes more rapid. The distance of the earth 
from the centre of the orbit is called the eccentricity ; it 
produces an equation between the real and apparent 
motions which is called the equation of the centre.” He 
determined the magnitude of this equation in terms of 


the radius of the ecliptic, and fixed the position of the line 
of the apsides, or that which joins the two opposite points 
of the orbit which are at the greatest and least distance 
from the earth. With these data he formed the first tables 
of the sun which are mentioned in the history of astronomy. 
The discovery of the eccentricity also led Hipparchus to 
that of the inequality of the lengths of the solar days at 
different seasons of the year. In the interval which elapses 
between the sun’s passage over the meridian and his return 
to it the following day, the sun advances by his own proper 
motion towards the east nearly a degree. But the rate of 
this motion is unequal, varying between 67 and 61 minutes 
of a degree ; and the accumulation of the inequalities forms 
what is called the equation of time, that is, the difference 
! between the true time, os shown by the sun, and the mean 
time, shown by a well-regulated clock, the motions of which 
are equal and uniform. 

The attention of Hi]>parchus was next directed to the 
motions of the moon ; and on this subject his researches 
were attended with equal success. From the comparison 
of a great number of the most circumstantial and accurate 
observations of eclipses recorded by the Chaldeans, he was 
enabled to determine the period of tlie moon’s revolution 
relatively to the stars, to the sun, to her nodes, and to her ^ 
apogee. These determinations are among the most valuable 
results of ancient astronomy, inasmuch as they corroborate 
one of the finest thoorotiiJal deductions — tlie acceleration of 
the mean lunar motion — and thus furnisli one of the most 
delicate tests of the truth of Newton’s law of gravitation. 

Jt was, indeed, by a comparison of the observations of 
Hipparchus with tho.se of the Arabian and modern astro- 
nomers that Dr Halley was led to the discovery of that 
important phenomenon. Hipparchus also determined the 
eccentricity of the lunar orbit, and its inclination to the 
jilane of the ecliptic ; and the values which he assigned to 
these elements, making allowance for the evection and the 
inequalities of the moon’s motion in latitude, are within a 
few minutes the same as those wh ich are now observed. He 
hod also an idea of the second inecjuality of the moon’s 
motion, namely, the evection, and made all the necessary 
jircjiarations for a discovery which was reserved for Ptolemy. 
He likewise aiiproximated to the parallax of the moon, 
wliich he attempted to deduce from that of the sun, by 
determining the length of the frustum cut off from the 
cone of the terrestrial shadow by the moon, when she tra- 
verses it in her eclipses. From the parallax he concluded 
that the greatest and least distances of the moon are re- 
si)ectively equal to 78 and G7 semi'diameters of the earth, 
and that the distance of the sun is equal to 1 300 of the 
same semi-diameters. The first of these determinations 
exceeds the truth, the second falls greatly short of it, the 
distance of the sun being nearly equal to 24,000 terrestrial 
semi-diameters. It may, however, be remarked that 
Ptolemy, who undertook to correct Hipparchus with regard 
to the parallax, deviated still farther from the truth. 

The apparition of a now star in the time of Hipparchus 
induced him to undertake the formation of a catalogue of 
all the stars visible above his horizon, to fix their relative 
positions, and mark their configurations, in order that pos- 
terity might have the means of observing any changes 
which might in future take place in the state of the heavens. 
This arduous undertaking wets rewarded by the important 
discovery of the precession of the equinoxes, one of the 
fundamental elements of astronomy. By comparing his 
ovrn observations with those of Aristillus and Timocharis, 
he found that the first point of Aries, which, in the time 
of these astronomers, or 150 years before, corresponded 
with the vernal equinox, had advanced two degrees, 
according to the order of the signs, or at the rate of 48 
seconds a year. This determination is not very far from 
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the truth ; for, according to modem observations, the rate 
of the precession is about 50 ‘1 seconds annually. His 
catalogue contained 1080 stars, — not, as has sometimes 
been erroneously stated, 1022, the number in that of 
Ptolemy, in which the nebulous and some obscure stars 
are omitted. He also commemjed a series of observations 
to furnish his successors with the means of forming a theory 
of the i)lanets. Hii>i)archus likewise invented the plani- 
sphere, or mctliod of rejiresenting the starry firmament on 
a plane surface, which afforded the means of solving the 
probhnns of spherical trigonometry in a manner often more 
exact and more convenient than the globe itself. He was 
the first who demonstrated the methods of calculating 
triangles, whether rectilineal or spherical; and he con- 
structed a table of chords, from which he drew nearly the 
same advantages as we derive at present from the tables of 
sines. Ocogra)>hy is also indebted to liim for the happy 
idea of fixing tlie position of places on the earth by means 
of their latitudes and longitudes ; and ho was the first who 
d(itermined the longitude by the eclipses of the moon. 

After the death of Hipparchus nearly three centuries 
elapsed before any successor arose worthy of the name. 
During this long period astronomy made no essential 
advancement. Some rough observations, scarcely superior 
to those of the Chaldeans, and a few meagre treatises, are 
the only monuments which exist to testify that science had 
not fallen into utter oblivion in an age so fertile of poets 
and orators. Geminus and Cleomedcs wrote treatises, 
which have been preserved to our times; Agri]»])a and 
Alenelaus are said to have observed ; the Roman calendar 
was reformed by Julius Ciesar and the Egyptian astronomer 
Sosigenes ; and l\).sidonius measured a degree, and re- 
marked that the laws of the tides depend on the motions 
of the sun and moon. 

Ptolemy was born at Ptolemais in Egypt, and flourished 
at Alexandria about the 130tli year of our ora, under the 
reigns of H adrian and Antoninus. This illustrious ornament 
of the Alexandrian school is entitled by his own discoveries 
to the high rank among astronomers which has universally 
been assigned to him ; but the most signal service w'hich 
he conferred on s(!ience was the collection and arrangement 
of the aimient observations. Out of these materials he 
formed the McyaA.)/ or 0?rat Compontiotif a col- 

lection which exliibits a complete view of the state of 
astronomy hi the time of Ptolemy, and which contains the 
germ of most of the methods in use at the present day. 
Ihe hypothesis which Ptolemy adopted for the purpose of 
explaining the apparent motions, was that which had been 
followed by Hipparclims. To account for the uniform circu- 
lar motion, Apollonius imagined the ingenious apparatus of 
epicycles and deferents ; and JIip]»archus advanced a step 
farther, by placing the centre of the sun's circle at a small 
distance from the earth. Ptolemy adopted both hypotheses, 
and supposed the planet to describe an epicycle by a uni- 
form revolution in a circle, the centre of which was carried 
forward uniformly in an eccentric round the earth. By 
means of these suppositious, and by assigning prorier rela- 
tions between the radii of the eiucycle and deferent circle 
and also between the velocity of the planet and the centre 
of Its epicycle, he was tmablcd to represent with tolerable 
accuracy the apparent motions of the planets, and parti- 
cularly the phenomena of the stations and retrogradations 
which formed the iirincijml object of the researches of the 
ancient astronomers. The notions of Apollonius and Hii»- 
parchus were thus reduced to a systematic form, and the 
proportions of the eccentrics and epicycles of all the planets 
feigned, by Rolemy ; on which account the system has 
been generally scribed to him, and has obtained the name 
of the Ptolemaic System of the universe. 

The most important discovery which astronomy owes to 


Ptolemy is that of the evection of the moon. Hipparchus 
had discovered the first lunar inequality, or the equation 
of the centre, which serves to correct the mean motion at 
the syzygies, and had also remarked the necessity of 
another correction for the quadratures. He even undertook 
a set of observations, with a view to ascertain its amount 
and its law ; but death put a stop to his labours before he 
had brought them to a successful issue. Ptolemy completed 
the investigation, and discovered that the eccentricity of 
the lunar orbit is itself subject to an annual variation, 
depending on the motion of the line of the apsides. The 
variation of the position of the apsides produces an 
inequality of the moon's motion in her quarters, which has 
been technically denominated the evection. The equation 
given by Ptolemy, though of course empirical, is remark- 
ably exact. 

Ptolemy employed a very simple process for determining 
the moon’s parallax, which was probably suggested to him 
by the situation of Alexandria, where he observed. He 
determined the latitude of a place a little to the south of 
that city, over the zenith of which the moon was observed 
to pass when her northern declination was the greatest 
possible. But when the moon is in the zenith, or in the 
same straight line with the observer and the centre of the 
earth, she has no parallax ; consequently the obliquity of 
the ecliptic and the latitude of the station being known, 
the moon’s greatest northern latitude was also determined. 
The next step was to observe the moon’s meridian altitude 
fifteen days after the first observation, when her southern 
latitude was necessarily the greatest possible. This obser- 
vation gave the apparent altitude of the moon, but her 
greatest northern and southern declinations being supposed 
equal, her true altitude, as seen from the centre of the 
earth, was easily computed from the previous observation, 
and the difference between the true and apparent altitudes 
gave- the amount of the parallax. 

The observations of Hipparchus relative to the motion 
of the stars in longitude, or the regression of the equinoctial 
points, were confirmed by Ptolemy, although he mistook 
his amount, and diminished a quantity which Hipparchus 
had already estimated too low. According to Hipparchus 
the regression is at the rate of two degrees in 150 years. 
Ptolemy reduced it to one degree in 90 years. This dis- 
agreement would seem to indicate an error of more than a 
degree in the observations, which can with difficulty bo 
admitted, considering the accordance which subsists among 
the different observations cited by Ptolemy in support of 
his own determination. For this and some other reasons 
Ptolemy has been accused of altering the observations of 
Hipparchus, and accommodating them to his own theory; 
and there would appear to be but too just grounds for 
the imputation. The error with regard to the regression 
may, however, have arisen from the circumstance, that 
Hipparchus had assigned too great a value to the length 
of the year, whence the motion of the sun with regard to 
the equinoxes would be made too slow, and the longitudes 
employed by Ptolemy consequently diminished. 

Ptolemy has been called The Prince of Astronomers, — a 
title which may perha|)s be justified by the universal and 
long-continued prevalence of his system, but to which he 
has no claim from the number or value of his own obser- 
vations. After a laborious and minute examination of the 
Almageet^ Delombre doubts whether anything is contained 
in that ^eat work, beyond the author’s own statement, 
from which it can be decisively inferred that Ptolemy ever 
observed at all. He, indeed, frequently makes mention 
of o^rvations made by himself ; but his solar tables, rate 
01 the precession, eclipses, determination of t^e moon’s 
moUon and parallax, and above all, his catalogue of stars, 
render it iraiiossible to doubt that the greater part of the 
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results which he has |;iven as observations are merely com- 
puted from the tables of Hipparchus. He never in any 
instance cite8% single observation more than is just neces- 
sary for the object he has immediately in view, and conse- 
quently, by precluding all comparison of one observation 
wit)^ another, has deprived us of the means even of 
guessing at the probable amount of the errors of his solar, 
lunar, and planetary tables. If an astronomer, as Delambre 
justly remarks, were to adopt the same course at the present 
day, he would be certain of forfeiting all claim to con- 
fidence ; but Ptolemy stood alone ; he had neither judges 
nor rivals ; and now no one condescends to calculate the 
few observations he has left us. His catalogue contains 
only 1022 stars, and is therefore less extensive than that 
of Hipparchus, but it is exceedingly valuable on account 
of its details. 


Astronomy of live Arabians. 


Albategni. The most celebrated of the Arabian astronomers was 
Albategni, or Muhammed Ben Geber Al-Batani, so called 
from Batan, a city of Mesopotamia, where he was born 
about 850. He was a prince of Syria, and resided at Kakka 
in Mesopotamia ; but many of his observations were made 
at Antioch. Having studied the Syntaxis of Ptolemy, and 
made himself acquainted with the methods practised by the 
Greek astronomers, he began to observe, and soon found 
that the places assigned to many of the stars in Ptolemy's 
tables were considerably different from their actual situa- 
tions, in consequence of the error which the latter had com- 
mitt^ with regard to the precession of the e(|uinoxes. 
Albategni measured the rate of the precession with 
greater accuracy than had been done by Ptolemy ; and he 
had still better success in his attempt to determine the 
eccentricity of the solar orbit, his value of which differs 
extremely little from that which results from modern obser- 
vations. In assigning the length of the year, however, he 
fell into an error of more than two minutes ; but this pro- 
ceeded, as has been shown by Dr Halley, from too great 
confidence in the observations of Ptolemy. Albategni 
also remarked that the place of the sun's apogee is not 
immovable, as former astronomers had supposed, but that 
it advances at a slow rate, according to the order of the 
signs, — a discovery which has l)een confirmed by the 
theory of gravitation. A new set of astrononiical tables, 
more accurate than those of Ptolemy, likewise resulted 
from the indefatigable labours of Albategni; and his 
observations, important in themselves, are doubly interest- 
ing on account of the fact that they form a link of connec- 
tion between those of the astronomers of Alexandria and 
of modem Europe. The works of Albategni were pub- 
lished in 1537 under the title of De Sdmtia Stellarum. 

Ibn Junifl. Ibn-Junis, who flourished at the beginning of the 11th 
century, constructed a set of tables, and composed a sort 
of celestial history, in which he has recorded numerous 


to the same country. This work, imperfectly known 
through some extracts, long excited the curiosity of astro- 
nomers, as it was supposed to contain observations 
to establish the acceleration of the mean motion of the 
moon. A manuscript copy of it, belonging to the Lni- 
versity of Leyden, was, in 1804, transmitted to the French 

InBtitite, and translated by ftofessor Caussin It contains 
28 observations of eclipses from the year ^9 to 1004 , 
seven observations of the equinoxes; one of the summer 
solstice : one of the obUquity of the ecliptic madeatpam^ 
cue, by which the yalue of that element is fo^d to be 
23" 35' : and likewise a portion of tables of the sun and 
moon, wth some other matter iU^trative of Ae stje of 
astronomy wnong the Arabians. The observations which 
regard the acceleration of the mean lunar motion are two 


eclipses of the sun and one of the moon, observed by Ibn- 
Junis, near Cairo, in the years 977, 978, and 979, and 
they agree wdth theory in confirming the existence of that 
phenomenon. 

Ulugh Begh, a Tartar prince, and grandson of the great Uluglf 
Tamerlane, not only encouraged the study of astronomy, 
but was himself a diligent and successful observer. At 
Samarcand, the capital of his dominions, he established an 
academy of astronomers, and caused the most magnificent 
instruments to be constructed for their use. By means of 
a gnomon 180 feet in height, ho determined the obliquity 
of the ecliptic to be 23" 30' 20", the precession of the 
equinoxes at 1" in 70 years, and obtained elements for the 
construction of tables which have been found to be scarcely 
inferior in accuracy to those of Tycho Brahe. The ancient 
astronomy had produced only one catalogue of the fixed 
stars, that of Hipparchus. ITlugh Begh has the honour 
of having formed a second, after an interval of sixteen 
centuries. 


Revival of Astronomy in Europe. 

After the death of Ulugh Begh, astronomy received no 
farther accessions in the Ewt. But the seeds of knowledge 
had now begun to take root in a more propitious soil, and 
Europe, destined to carry the development of the human 
energies to its fullest extent, began to awake from the 
lethargy in which it hod continued during so many ages. 

The 14th century produced no astronomer from whose 
labours the science gained any accessions. George Purbach, Purbaol 
or Beurbach, so named from a small town in Austria, 
where he was born in 1423, obtained great celebrity as a 
professor. He studied at Vienna, and after giving proofs 
of exceptional talent, he travelled Into Italy, where he was 
favourably received by Cardinal do Cusa, who himself 
cultivated astronomy. On his return to Vienna he under- 
took a translation of the Almayest ; and although ignorant 
both of Greek and Arabic, his perfect acquaintance with 
the subject enabled him to correct many errors w^hich had 
been introduced through the carelessness or ignorance of 
former translators. Purbach horl the good fortune to form 
a disciple who executed many of the plans which had been 
interrupted by his premature death. This was the cele- Regio- 
brated John Muller of Kiinigsberg, better known by themontam 
name of llegiomontanus. Attracted to Vienna in his youth 
by the great reputation of Purbach, he continued to study 
there during ten years, and on the death of his master 
repaired to Rome for the jiurpose of acquiring the Greek 
language, and of making himself, through it, acquainted 
with the Almagest. At Rome he continued his obser- 
vations, and translated into Latin the works of Ptolemy, 
the Conics of AiJollonius, and some other treatises of ancient 
science. In 1471 he retired to Nuremberg, where, with 
the aid of Bernard Walther, a wealthy burgess, he founded 
an observatory and furnish^ it with excellent instruments 
principally of his own invention, by means of which he 
was enabled to detect many errors in the ancient tables. 

After the death of Regiomontanus, Walther continued to 
observe at Nuremberg during thirty years. His observer 
tions were collected by order of the senate of Nuremberg, 
and published by Schoner in 1544, a second time by 
SnelliuB, and, lastly, along with those of Tycho Brahe. 

In 1484 Walther began to make use of clocks, then a recent 
invention, to measure time in celestial observations. He 
was also the first who employed the planet Venus in deter- 
mining the longitudes of the stars. 

Nuremberg had the honour of producing another astro- 
nomer of some celebrity. John Werner was the first who 
explained the method, which was afterwards brought into 
general use by Maskelyne, of finding the longitude at sea, 
by observing the distance between a fixed star and the 
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moon. He published some mathematical and geographical 
treatises, and made a number of observations to determine 
the obliquity of the ecliptic and the precession of the 
equinoxes. 

We come now to the ]>eTiod of the overthrow of the 
Ptolemaic system and the total renovation of the science of 
astronomy, whicli was due to the labours of Copernicus. 
Copernicus, The system which is associated with the name of Coper- 
nicus is now 80 familiar to every one, that it is almost 
unnecessary to describe it. The heaven, composed of stars 
perfectly at rest, occupies the remotest bounds of space, 
then the orbit of Saturn, next Jupiter, Mars, the !^rth 
(accompanied by its moon), Venus, Mercury, and, lastly, the 
Sun immovable at the centre. By this arrangement the 
stations and retrogradations of the planets became simple 
mathematical corollaries, following from the differences of 
tlie radii of their orbits and their unequal motions. The 
diurnal rotation of the earth ex]»lained more simply and 
rationally the apparent daily revolution of the heavens ; 
and the precession of the equinoxes was referred to a small 
variation in the inclination of the earth’s axis to the plane 
of the ecliptic. But the simplicity of the system, and its 
consequent probability, were the only arguments which 
, Copernicus was able to bring forward in proof of its reality. 
The motion of the earth can, indeed, never be made an 
object of ocular demonstration; but after Richcr’s discovery 
of the diminution of gravity towards the equator, it was 
impossible to doubt longer of the existence of its rotatory 
motion ; and when Roomer had measured the velocity of 
light, and Bradley observed the phenomena of aberra- 
tion, the evidences of its annual revolution were rendered 
equally convincing. Great, how'ever, as were the merits 
of Copernicus, it must be acknowledged that he left his 
system in a very imperfect state. After the example of the 
ancients, he assumed as an axiom the uniform circularmotion 
of the planets ; and as the only motions which are observed 
are in a state of incessant variation, he was obliged, in order 
to explain the inequalities, to suppose a different centre to 
each of his orbits. The sun w^as placed within the orbit 
of each of the planets, but not in the centre of any of them, 
consequently he had no other office to perform than to 
distribute light and heat ; being excluded from any influence 
on the system, he became as it were a stranger to all the 
motions. Yet notwithstanding these and other imper- 
fections, the establishment of the doctrine of the earth’s 
motion, with an evidence w^hich dissipated the illusions of 
sense, was a groat step towards the true knowledge of the 
planetary system ; and when we consider the ignorance 
and prejudices of the age, wo cannot hesitate to admit his 
claim to a high rank among philosophers. But whether 
the actual services which he rendered to astronomy are 
commensurate with the great fame he has obtained, may 
admit of doubt. He revived an ancient opinion oj)posed to 
the prejudices and religious dogmas of his times, and 
fortified it with new and strong, though not absolutely 
convincing, proofs. It seldom happens, however, with 
regard to those sciences which ultimately appeal to experi- 
ence, that general reasoning, even of the soundest kind, 
tends much to their real advancement ; and there is little 
reason for thinking that astronomy would have been less 
perfect, or that any discoveries since made in it would have 
been retarded a single day, even if Copernicus had never 
lived. His great merit, like that of Lord Bacon, consists 
in the sound views which he took of nature, and in advanc- 
ing so far before the general attainments of his age. For 
the events of his life see Copernicus. 

[^dio I^cho Brahe stands next in chronological order on the 
)ribe. roll of those who have contributed to the progress of astro- 
nomy. As an indefatigable and skilful observer, he is 
justly considered as far superior to any astronomer who 
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had preceded him since the revival of the science in 
Europe. His ample fortune gave him the means of pro- 
curing the best instruments which the age cWd produce ; 
and by his ingenuity and persevering application, he was 
admirably qualifled to employ them to the best advantage. 

He computed the first table of refractions, and* if it® ex- 
tended only to 45*, the reason was, that the effects of 
refraction, at a higher altitude, were altogether insensible 
to his instruments. His solar tables were brought to so 
great a degree of exactness, that he affirms he could never 
detect an error in them exceeding a quarter of a minute ; 
but there is reason to suspect some exaggeration in this 
statement, particularly as Cassini, a century after, with 
much better means, could scarcely answer for errors of a 
whole minute. He contributed greatly to the improvement 
of the lunar tables, and detected a considerable inequality 
in the moon’s motion in longitude, to which he gave the 
name of the Variation^ by which it has ever since been 
distinguished. He also discovered an equation in latitude 
similar to the evection which had been observed by Hij)- 
imrchus, and fixed its amount with great accuracy. He 
remarked the fourth inequality of the moon in longitude, 
although he failed in his attempt to ascertain its amount, 
or assign its law. He represented the inequalities of the 
motions of the nodes, and in the inclination of the lunar 
orbit, by the motion of the pole of that orbit in a small 
circle round the pole of the ecliptic. He demonstrated 
that the region of the comets is far beyond the orbit of the 
moon, and determined the relative and absolute positions 
of 777 fixed stars with scrupulous exactness, which gave 
Ins catalogue an immense superiority over those of Hip- 
parchus and Ulugh Begh ; and he left to his successors 
a regular series of observations of the planets, amassed for 
the purpose of establishing the truth of his own system, 
but of which Kepler made a better use by employing them 
to establish the system of Copernicus. For an account of 
his life, see Brahic, I'ycho. 

The great mass of accurate observations accumulated Kepl«*- 
by Tycho furnished the materials out of which his disciple 
Kepler may be said to have constructed the edifice of the 
universe. The observations of the Danish astronomer hod 
furnished the latter with the means of establishing with 
certainty the truth or inaccuracy of the various hypotheses 
which he successively imagined ; and the diligence with 
Ayhich he laboured in com^mring and calculating these 
observations during 20 years, was finally rewarded by 
some of the most important discoveries which had yet 
iKjen made in astronomy. Deceived by an opinion which 
had been adopted by Copernicus, and had never been called 
in question by the ancients, that all the celestial motions 
are performed in circles, he long fruitlessly endeavoured 
to represent by that hypothesis the irregular motions of 
Mars ; and after having computed with incredible labour 
the observations of seven oppositions of that planet, he at 
length discovered that the motions could only be accurately 
represented by supposing the planet to move in an ellipse, 
having the sun in one of its foci. Having arrived at this 
important result, he next proceeded to consider the angular 
motion of the planet, and finding that it was not uniform 
in respect of any point situated within the orbit, he 
concluded that uniform motion, till then universally 
received as an axiom, had no existence in nature. He 
perceived, however, that the areas described in equal times 
by the radius vector of the planet, at its greatest and 
least distances, were equal ; and subsequent observations 
enabled him to demonstrate that this equality extended to 
every point of {he orbit. It was therefore discovered that 
Mars moves in an elliptic orbit, of which the sun occupies 
a focus, and in such a manner, tha.t the area described by 
a line drawn from the centre of the planet to that of the 
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sun is always proportional to the time of description. The 
same conclusiQps he found to be true in respect of the orbit 
of the earth ; and therefore he could no longer hesitate to 
extend them by analogy to the other planets. These are 
two of the three general principles which are known by the 
nam^ of the Laws of Kepler.** 

It was some years later before Kepler arrived at the 
knowledge of the analogy which subsists between the dis- 
tances of the several planets from the sun, and the periods 
in which they complete their revolutions. To the discovery 
of this analogy he attached the greatest importance, and 
regarded all his other labours as incomplete without it. 
After having imagine# numberless hypotheses, it at last 
occurred to him to compare the different powers of the 
numbers which express the distances and times of revolu- 
tions; and he found, that the squares of the periodic 
times of the planets are always in the same proportion as 
the cubes of their mean distances from the sun. This is 
the third law of Kepler. He demonstrated it to be true 
of all the planets then known. It has been found to be 
equally true in regard to those which have been since dis- 
covered, and likewise to prevail in the systems of the 
satellites of Jupiter and Saturn. It is, indeed, as can be 
shown mathematically, a necessary consequence of the law 
pf gravitation — directly as the masses, and inversely as the 
squares of the distances. 

By these brilliant discoveries, the solar system was 
reduced to that degree of beautiful simplicity which had 
been conceived by Copernicus, but from which that great 
astronomer had found himself constrained to depart. 
The sun could not occupy the common centre of the 
circular orbits, but his place is in the common focus of 
the elliptic orbits of all the planets^; and it is to this 
focus that every motion is to be referred, and from this 
that every distance is to be measured. The discovery of 
the elliptic motion, of the proportionality of the areas 
to the times, and the method of dividing an ellipse, by 
straight lines drawn from the focus to the periphery, 
into segments having a given ratio, formed the solu- 
tion of a problem which had been the constant object 
of the labours of all astronomers from Ptolemy to Tycho, 
namely, to assign the place of a planet at any instant of 
time whatever. The tables which he computed for the 
elliptic motions form the model of those in present use. 
Some additions have been made in consequence of per- 
turbations which the geometry of Kepler was inadequate 
to estimate, and which were only partially detected by 
the genius of Newton. It has been considered matter 
of surprise that Kepler did not think of extending the laws 
of the elliptic motion to the comets. Prepossessed with 
the idea that they never return after their passage to the 
sun, he imagined that it would only be a waste of time to 
attempt the calculation of the orbits of bodies which had 
so transitory an existence. He supposed the tail to be 
produced by the action of the solar rays, which, in travers- 
ing the body of the comet, continually carry off the most 
subtile particles, so that the whole mass must be ultimately 
annihilated by the successive detachment of the particles. 
He therefore neglected to study their motions, and left to 
others a share of the glory resulting from the discovery of 
the true paths of the celestial bodies. 

The observations of eclipses had formed the principal 
object of the earliest astronomers, but it was Kepler who 
first showed the practical advantages which may be 
derived from them, by giving an example of the method of 
calculating a difference of meridians from an eclipse of the 
sun. The method extends to occultations of the stars, and 
is deservedly considered as the best we possess for deter- 
mining geographical longitudes and correcting the tables. 


interesting views, and gave the first idea of the telescope 
with two convex glasses, which has since been advantage- 
ously substituted for that of Galileo. Prompt to seize 
every happy idea of his contemporaries, he perceived with 
delight the advantages which practical astronomy would 
derive from the new invention of the logarithms, and he 
immediately constructed a table, from which the logarithms 
of the natural numbers, sines, and tangents could be taken 
at once. 

Kepler was not merely an observer and calculator ; he 
inquired with great diligence into the physical causes of 
every phenomenon, and made a near approach to the 
discovery of that great principle which maintains and 
regulates the planetary motions. He possessed some very 
sound and accurate notions of the nature of gravity, but 
unfortunately conceived it to diminish simply in proportion 
to the distance, although he had demonstrated that the 
intensity of light is reciprocally proportional to the surface 
over which it is spread, or inversely as the square of the 
distance from the luminous body. In his famous work De 
Stella Martis^ which contains the discovery of the laws of 
the planetary motions, he distinctly states that gravity is 
a corporeal affection, reciprocal between two bodies of the 
same kind, which tends, like the action of the magnet, to 
bring them together, so that when the earth attracts a 
stone, the stone at the same time attracts the earth, but by 
a force feebler in proportion as it contains a smaller 
quantity of matter. Further, if the moon and the earth 
wore not retained in their respective orbits by an animal or 
other equipollent force, the earth would mount towards 
the moon one fifty-fourth part of the interval which 
separates them, and the moon would descend the fifty- 
three remaining parts, supposing each to have the same 
density. He likewise very clearly explains the cause of 
the tides in the following passage : — ** If the earth ceased 
to attract its waters, the whole sea would mount up and 
unite itself with the moon. The sphere of the attracting 
force of the moon extends even to the earth, and draws the 
waters towards the torrid zone, so that they rise to the point 
which has the moon in the zenith.** It is not difficult to 
imagine how much these views must have contributed to 
the immortal discovery of Newton. (See Kepler.) 

Contemporary with Kei)ler was the illustrious Galileo Gall 
whose discoveries, being of a more popular nature, and far 
more striking and intelligible to the generality of mankind, 
had a much greater immediate effect on the opinions of the 
age, and in hastening the revolution which was soon about 
to change the whole face of physics and astronomy. 
While residing at Venice, he heard it reported that Metius, 
a Dutch optician, had discovered a certain combination of 
lenses, by means of which distant objects were approxi- 
mated to the sight. This vague and scanty intelligence 
sufficed to excite the curiosity of Galileo, who immediately 
set about inquiring into the means whereby such an effect 
could be pr^uced. His researches were attended with 
prompt success, and on the following day he had a telescope 
which magnified about three times. It was formed by the 
combination of two lenses, a plano-convex and plano- 
concave, fitted in a leaden tube. In a second trial he 
obtained one which magnified seven or eight times ; and 
subsequent essays enabled him to increase the magnifying 
power to 32 times. On directing his telescope to the 
moon, he perceived numerous inequalities on her surface, 
the diversified appearances of which led him to conclude 
almost with certainty that the moon is an opaque body 
similar to the earth, and reflecting the light of the sun' 
unequally, in consequence of her superficial asperities. 

The planet Venus exhibited phases perfectly similar to 
those of the moon. These phases had been formerly 
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his system; and the actual discovery of their existence 
made it impossible to doubt the revolution of Venus 
round the sun. He detected the four satellites or moons 
of Jupiter, and, in honour of his patron, gave them the 
name of the “ Medicean Stars,” The discovery of these 
little bodies circulating round the huge orb of Jupiter 
afforded him a strong analogical proof of the annual revolu- 
tion of the cartli, accompanied by its moon. He perceived 
spots on the disk of the sun, from the motions of which 
he deduced tlie rotation of that body about its axis in the 
8pa(;e of 27 days. The singular appearances of Saturn 
were beheld by him with no less pleasure than astonish- 
ment. His telescope was not sufficiently powerful to 
se])arate the ring from the body of the planet ; and to 
explain the ajjpearances he supposed Saturn to be composed 
of three stars almost in contact \^ith one another. These 
discoveries proved that the substances of the celestial 
bodies are similar to that of the earth, and demolished 
the Aristotelian doctrine of their divine essence and incor- 
ruptible nature. They enlarged the ideas of mankind 
resi>ecting the planetary system, and furnished the most 
convincing arguments in favour of the doctrines of Coper- 
nicus, 

Science is indebted to Galileo for two other discoveries 
of a different kind, less brilliant perhaps, but of far greater 
importance than those which we have yet enumerated. 
These arc the isochronism of the vibrations of the pendulum, 
and the law of the acceleration of falling bodies. His 
telescopic discoveries could not have remained long un- 
known ; in fact, with the exception of those of the j)hases 
of Venus, and of the triple form of Saturn, they were all 
fiercely disputed, even during his own lifetime. It is now 
universally admitted that he was the first who discovered 
the satellites of Jupiter, and the spots of the sun ; but the 
very circumstance of other claimants to these discoveries 
having arisen, ])rovcs that they were within the reach of 
ordinary observers. For an account of his eventful life see 
Galilko. 

While astronomy was making these rapid advances in 
the hands of Kepler and Galileo, an event occurred in 
Scotland which contributed, though less directly, no less 
powerfully, to the acceleration of its progress. This was 
the invention of logarithms by Lord Napier, baron of 
Merchiston ; “ an admirable artifice,” says Laplace, ** which 
by reducing to a few days the labour of many months, 
doubles the life of the astronomer, and spares him the 
errors and disgust inseimrable from long calculations, — an 
invention of which the human mind has the more reason 
to be proud, inasmuch as it was derived exclusively from 
Its own resources.” It may be added, that without this, 
or some equivalent artifice, the computations rendered 
necessary by more correct observations would far exceed 
the limits of human patience or industry, and astronomy 
could never have acquired that precision and accuracy by 
which it is now distinguished above all the other branches 
of human knowledge. 

The same epoch ])resent8 to us a great number of excel- 
lent observers, who, although they did not produce any 
revolution in the state of astronomy, still rendered it useful 
service. Scheiner is celebrated for his observations of the 
solar spots, and his disputes with Galileo. John Bayer of 
Augsburg published a description of the constellations, 
accompanied by maps, in which the stars are marked by 
Greek letters, — a simple idea, which has been universally 
adopted. Lansberg, a Flemish mathematician, published 
in 1632 a set of astronomical tables, which, though filled 
with inaccuracies, rendered good service to science by 
apprising Horrox of the transit of Venus over the sun*s 
disk, which that young astronomer and his friend Crabtree 
had the satisfaction of observing on the 24th of November 


1639. They were the first who ever witnessed that rare 
phenomenon. SnelUus is celebrated for his^ measurement 
of the earth. Gassendi, who had the merit along with 
Descartes of hastening the downfall of the Aristotelian 
philosophy in France, made some useful observations, 
particularly one of a transit of Mercury in 1631. «>His 
works, which fill six folio volumes, abound with curious 
and useful researches. Riccioli, a Jesuit, bom at Ferrara 
in 1598, contributed to the progress of astronomy, not so 
much by his own discoveries, as by collecting and render- 
ing an account of those of others. He rejected the system 
of Copernicus, and was more zealous in maintaining the 
doctrines of the church than in investigating nature ; but 
his works form a vast repertory of useful information. 

His Kovum Almage^tum is a collection of the observations, 
opinions, and physical explanations of the phenomena, 
together with all the methods of computation then known. 

He was assisted in his labours by Grimaldi, who discovered 
the inflection of light, and he gave to the principal spots of 
the moon the names which are now used by astronomers. 

The most accurate observations that were ever madeHevollu 
prior to the adaptation of the telescope to astronomical 
instruments were those of Hevelius, a rich citizen of 
Dantzic, who devoted his life and a large fortune to the 
service of astronomy. Having fitted up an observatory, 
and furnished it with the best instruments which could be 
procured, he commenced a course of observations, which 
he followed assiduously upwards of forty years. In his 
Selmographia he has given an accurate description of the 
face and spots of the moon, accompanied with excellent 
delineations of her appearance in her different phases and 
librations. The idea of making drawings of the different 
phases of the moon had previously occurred to Gassendi 
and Peiresc, but they had not been able to execute the 
project ; indeed, the difficulty attending it was such, that 
it occupied Hevelius, who was an excellent draughtsman, 
as well as observer, during a great number of years. 
Hevelius made an immense number of researches on comets ; 
and finding that the observations could not be represented 
by rectilinear or circular orbits, he supposed them to move 
in parabolas. During a temporary absence from Dantzic 
he bad the misfortune to lose, in a great fire which occurred 
in the city, his observatory, instruments, manuscripts, and 
almost the entire copy of the second volume of his 
Machina CoBU%tisy which contained the results of his pro- 
tracted labours. He was now in his old age, but his zeal 
did not give way under the terrible calamity. He patiently 
recommenced all his calculations, reconstructed tables of 
the sun, and prepared for publication his Firmammtum 
Sohiescianumf or celestial chart, which did not appear till 
after his death. Towards the latter part of his life the use 
of telescopic sights began to be generally adopted. Heve- 
lius, however, resisted the innovation, and continued to 
employ plain sights. This preference given to the ancient 
method by so skilful an observer induced Dr Halley to 
visit him at Dantzic, for the purpose of ascertaining, by a 
comparison of observations made at the same time and 
place, which of the two methods gave the most correct 
results. Dr Halley observed with the telescope, and 
Hevelius with his own instruments; but such was the 
dexterity he had acquired through long practice, that the 
difference of their observations seldom amounted to more 
than a few seconds, and in no case to so much as a minute. 
Notwithstanding Uiis sgreement, it is to be regretted that 
Hevelius did not adopt Uie new method ; for, on account 
of the greater precision given to instruments by the use of 
the telescope, his observations, which were made without 
it, cannot now be admitted in the construction of tables, 
and consequently are for the most part useless to astronomy* 

Few individuals have rendered more important services 
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Hayghens. to science ti^ Huyghens. His improvement of the tele- 
scope and his ^plication of the pendulum to clocks were 
valuable additi(fcs to the machinery of astronomical inves- 
tigation, By means of his telescopes he discovered that 
the extraordinary appearance exhibited by Saturn was 
occasioned by a ring surrounding the body of the planet, 
and inclined to the ecliptic in an angle which he estimated 
at 2r. He published his observations of this planet in a 
work entitled Systema Satumiunif which still shows some 
traces of that species of reasoning from final causes which 
so greatly disfigures the writings of Kepler. For example, 
on discovering the satellite, he conceived that as the number 
of satellites now equalled the number of planets, it was 
vain to look for more, the equality being necessary to the 
harmony of the system. He lived, however, to witness the 
discovery of four more satellites belonging to the same 
planet. (See Huyghens.) 

The application of telescopes and micrometers to gradu- 
ated instruments forms an important epoch in the history 
of astronomy. This happy improvement was first brouglit 

Picard into use by Picard in 1667. Morin, indeed, hod applied a 
telescope to the quadrant so early as 1634, and perceived 
the stars in full day in 1635. In 1669 Picard began to 
observe the stars on the meridian in the day time, with a 
quadrant, to which, in concert with Azout, he had applied 
an astronomical telescope having cross wires in its focus. 
Huyghens invented the plate micrometer in 1650 ; Malvaaia 
that with the fixed wires in 1662 ; and Azout that with 
the movable wire in 1666. (See Delambre, Aitrcmmiie du 
Moyen Age^ p. 618 ; note by Bouvard.) It is principally 
to these ingenious inventions and the fine application of 
the pendulum to clocks by Huyghens in 1656, that we must 
attribute the rapid progress since made in practical astro- 
nomy, and the extreme precision of modern observations. 
Picard was also the first who introduced the modern method 
of determining the right ascensions of the stars, by observing 
their meridional passages, and employed the pendulum for 
that purpose. He likewise introduced the method of cor- 
responding altitudes, and is entitled to be regarded as the 
founder of modern astronomy in France. Eoemer, the 
friend and pupil of Picard, discovered the progressive 
motion of light in 1675, and measured its velocity by 
means of the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites. He was the 
first w’ho erected a transit instrument, which gave a new 
accuracy to observations of right ascension. 

Cassini The Koyal Observatory of Paris was completed in 1670, 
and its direction intrusted to Dominic Cassini, who enriched 
astronomy with a great number of valuable observations 
and new discoveries. He determined the motions of 
Jupiter’s satellites from observations of their eclipses, and 
constructed tables of them, which were found to be 
remarkably exact. He observed that the ring of Saturn 
is double, and discovered four of the satellites of that 
planet. He also determined the rotation of Jupiter and 
Mars, and mode a number of observations on Venus with 
the same view. He observed the zodiacal light, and made a 
near approximation to the parallax of the sun. W e also ow e 
to him the first table of refractions calculated on correct 
principles, and a complete theory of thelibration of the moon. 
Galileo had only observed the librationin latitude; Hevelius 
explained the libration in longitude, by supposing that the 
moon always presents the same face to the centre of her 
orbit, of which the earth occupies a focus. Cassini made 
the important remark, that the axis of rotation of the m<wn 
is inclined to the ecliptic, and that its nodes coincide with 
those of the lunar orbit, so that the poles of the orbit, 
ecliptic, and equator of the moon, are on the same circle of 
latitude, the pole of the ecliptic being situated between the 
other twa Though the greater number of these discoveries 
were only of secondary importance, Cassini, nevertheless. 


obtained an extraordinary reputation. Lalande remarks^ 
that in his hand astronomy underwent the most signal re- 
volutions, and that his name is, in Franco, almost synony- 
mous with that of creator of the science. Delambre has, 
however, expressed a different and far more accurate view 
of the real services of Cassini in the following terms : — 

“ The revolution in astronomy was brou^t about by Copernicus, 
by the laws of Kepler, by the pendulum of Huyghens, by the micro- 
meters of Azout and Picard, by the sectors and mural of Picard and 
his method of corresponding altitudes, by the transit instruments 
of Roemer ; and Cassini appears to us an entire stranger to all those 
innovations. He followed another route ; he devoted a long life to 
painful observations, which at last deprived him of sight. Let us not 
refuse him the praise which he has so well merited, but let us reserve 
a place in our esteem for labours less brilliant perhaps, but of 
greater and more permanent utility, and which evince at least equal 
talent and sagacity.” 

Cassini was assisted in his observations by his nephew, Maral 
James Philip Maraldi, who determined the regression of the 
nodes, and the progressive motion of the apsides of the 
orbit of Jupiter. This astronomer also corrected the theory 
of Mars, and observed the sun’s parallax. He rejected the 
hyiK)tbesis of the progressive motion of light, as being 
iusufiicient to explain the inequalities of Jupiter’s satellites; 
and he conceived the design of forming a new catalogue of 
the stars, which, however, was never executed. He died 
in 1729. 

There is no period in the history of mankind so distin- Progre 
guished by great and important discoveries, or so remark- during 
able for the rapid development of the human intellect, as 
the 17th century. We have already noticed the invention 
of the pendulum, and its application to regulate the motion 
of timekeepers; the invention of the telescope, bringing 
within the range of vision the phenomena of new worlds ; of 
logarithms, by which computations are so much abridged ; 
and of the mechanical contrivances for measuring minute 
angles in the heavens. The same century witnessed the 
application of algebra to geometry, the discovery of the 
laws of the planetary motions, the infinitesimal calculus, 
the acceleration of falling bodies, the sublime theory of 
central forces, and the great principle of gravitation which 
connects the celestial orbs, and regulates the motions which 
it had been the business of the astronomer to observe since 
the earliest ages of the world. The service which the dis- 
covery of these primary laws rendered to the progress of 
astronomy can scarcely be exaggerated. Many of the 
inequalities of the planetary motions, in consequenco of 
their minuteness and the slowness with which they occur, 
could not have been detected by observation ; others might 
perhaps have been perceived, but we should still have l)een 
ignorant whether their constant accumulation might not 
ultimately change the state of the system, and, by destroy- 
ing all confidence, in the tables, demolish the fabric w'hicli 
had been reared at such a vast expense of time and labour. 

But when these inequalities are detected by theory, and 
separated from the mean motions with which they were 
blended, it becomes an object of the highest interest to 
confirm their existence by the most delicate and accurate 
observations. Hence, a more refined practice has con- 
stantly followed every theoretical discovery. Besides, it is 
the perfection of theory, and not the mere knowledge of 
isolated facts, which gives astronomy its greatest value in 
the eyes of the philosopher. Numerous and important as 
its applications are, they have but a subordinate interest, 
in comparison with the knowledge of those general laws to 
which every p^icle of matter in the universe is subject, 
and by the discovery of which man has penetrated so 
deeply into the mysteries of nature. 

By the discovery of the law of gravitation, Newton laid Newton 
the foundations of physical astronomy ; and by the conse- 
quences which he deduced f ron^that law, he proceeded far in 
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the erection of the superstructure. He showed that the I 
motions of all the bodies of the planetary system are regu- 
lated by its influence; he determined the figure of the 
earth on the supposition of its homogeneity ; he gave a 
theory of the tides, discovered the cause of the precession 
of the equinoxes, and determined some of the principal 
lunar inequalities and planetary perturbations. Many of 
his theories were left in an imperfect state ; for it is not 
in matters of science that it is given to the same individual 
to invent and bring to perfection : their complete develop- 
ment required that several subsidiary sciences should be 
farther advanced; but it has been the triumph of his 
system, that every subsequent discovery has only tended to 
strengthen and confirm it. 

While physical astronomy was undergoing a complete 
revolution in the hands of Newton, the practical part was re- 

Flamsteed. ceiving great improvement from Flamsteed, the first astro- 
nomer royal, who conducted the Greenwich Observatory. 
This celebrated institution, from which so many important 
‘ discoveries have emanated, was erected under the reign of 
Charles IL, in 1675. Flamsteed was appointed to it in 
1676, and continued with indefatigable zeal to discharge 
the duties of the office during the long period of 33 years. 

In the course of this time he made an immense number of 
excellent observations, the results of which are given in 
the lluicma CceleMu^ the first edition of which was pub- 
lished in 1 7 1 2, at the expense of Prince George of Denmark, 
the husband of Queen Anne. The second appeared in 
1723, some time after the death of the author, in three 
volumes folio. The first volume contains the observations 
which he made, first at Derby, and afterwards at Greenwich, 
of the fixed stars, planets, comets, spots of the sun, and 
Ju])iter’s satellites. The second volume contains the tran- 
sits of the planets and stars over the meridian, and the 
places of the planets deduced from these observations. 
The third contains a historical notice, in which he gives 
a description of the instruments used by Tycho and him- 
self ; catalogues of fixed stars by Ptolemy, Ulugh Begh, 
Tycho, the landgrave of Hesse, and Hevelius; together 
with the British Catalogue, containing the places of 2884 
stars. The labours of Flamsteed were, however, confined 
entirely to the practical part of astronomy. He made no 
improvements in theory ; but he is entitled to the merit of 
having been the first who brought into common use the 
method of simultaneously observing the right ascension of 
the sun and a star, a method by means of which the 
determination of the positions of the stars is reduced to 
the observation of meridional transits and altitudes. He 
was likewise the first who explained the true principles of 
the equation of time ; and he improved the lunar tables by 
introducing into them the annual equation which had been 
suggested by Horrox. 

Halley. Flamsteed was succeeded in the observatory by Halley, 
who held a prominent place among English astronomers. 
From early youth he applied himself with ardour to the 
study of mathematics and astronomy; and having pro- 
cured a few instruments, ho began to make observations, 
by which he was led to remark the inaccuracy of the tables 
of Jupiter and Saturn. In his 19th year he published a 
direct and geometrical method of finding the eccentricities 
and a])helia of the orbits of the planets ; and in the year 
following he undertook a voyage to St Helena, with a 
view to form a catologue of the stars in the southern hemi- 
sphere.^ The station was unfortunately chosen, for, owing 
to the incessant rains and foggy atmosphere of that island, 
he was able to determine the places of only 360 stars in 
the course of a whole year. He had, however, the satis- 
faction of observing a transit of Mercury over the sun's 
disk, a phenomenon which suggested to him the important 
idea» t^t the transits of the inferior planets might ^ 
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advantageously employed in determining one of the most 
essential elements of the planetary system, viz., the parallax 
of the sun, and consequently the diamete/s of the orbits. 

The method has since been successfully employed in the 
case of Venus: the transits of Mercury, though much more 
frequent, are not so well adapted to the purpose, r The 
other additions which he made to astronomical knowledge 
are chiefly recorded in his St/mpsisAstronomice Cometim ^ — 
a work abounding in profound and original views, and 
which, in respect of theory, formed perhaps the most 
remarkable accession to the science that had been made 
since the time of Kepler. In this work he revived an 
ancient opinion, that the comets belong to the solar system, 
and move in very eccentric orbits round the sun, returning 
after stated but long intervals. He also ventured to pre- 
dict that the comet of 1681 would again return to its 
perihelion in 1759, — the first prediction of the kind 
ever verified. In 1720 Halley was appointed to succeed 
Flamsteed in the Royal Observatory ; and though then in 
the 64th year of his ago, he undertook, with a view to 
improve the lunar theory, to observe the moon through a 
whole revolution of her nodes, erroneously supposing that 
after such a revolution the errors of the tables would again 
appear in the same order. He was the first who, by a 
comparison of ancient and modern observations, remarked 
the acceleration of the mean motion of the moon, and thus 
called the attention of mathematicians to an important and 
curious phenomenon, the physical cause of which was at 
length detected by the powerful analysis of Laplace. He 
was also the first who pointed out the secular inequalities 
of Jupiter and Saturn, occasioned by their mutual pertur- 
bations, — a theory that formed the subject of several pro- 
found memoirs of Euler and Lagrange, and for the complete 
development of which astronomy is likewise indebted to 
Laplace. (See Halley,) 

The discoveries of Bradley, who succeeded Halley asBradl( 
astronomer royal, form a memorable epoch in the history 
of the science. It was reserved to him to give the theo- 
retical explanation of a singular motion of the polar star 
which had been first observed by Picard, who had remarked 
that the inequality was annual, and amounted to about 40 
seconds, but had been unable to refer it to any law. Hooke, 
in 1674, a few years after the observations of Picard, 
imagined that he had discovered a parallax in some of the 
stars; and Flamsteed, following the ideas of Hooke, 
explained, by means of parallax, the minute changes of 
position which he had observed in Polaris and some cir- 
cumpolar stars. Manfredi and Cassini demonstrated the 
error of Flamsteed, but were not more successful in their 
attempts to explain the motion in question. Samuel 
Molyneux conceived the idea of verifying all that had been 
said respecting the supposed parallaxes, and for this pur- 
pose commenced a series of observations at Kew, with 
an excellent 24-feet sector constructed by Graham. Bradley, 
who happened at that time to reside at Kew, took part 
in these observations, the result of which was, that the 
remarks of Picard were confirmed beyond the possibility 
of doubt. It was, however, abundantly evident that the 
apparent motions observed were not connected in any 
manner with parallax ; it therefore became an object of 
the greatest interest to determine their physical cause, and 
assign their law and period. The first idea that occurred 
was to inquire whether they arose from a change of position 
in the earth's axis ; but this supposition was found to be 
inadequate to the explanation of the phenomena. Moly- 
neux having been in the meantime appointed a lord of 
the Admiralty, the observations were discontinued at Kew ; 
they were, however, shortly after resumed by Bradley at 
Wanstead, with a smaller but more convenient instrument ; 
and after they had been continued several years, it wa§ 
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found that the star (y Draconis) on which they were 
prmcipally made, appeared to describe annually a small 
ellipse, the tAnsverse axis of which amounted to 40^ 
This was an important determination; for the ellipse 
afforded the means of computing at all times the aberration 
of any star whatever, whether in longitude, latitude, 
declination, or right ascension. Bradley also pointed out 
the physical cause of the aberration, and demonstrated that 
it resulted from the combination of the motion of light 
with the annual motion of the earth. This very remark- 
able and important discovery was made in 1728. 

Bradley, anxious to verify his ingenious theory, continued 
his observations, and soon felt the difficulty that had so 
much embarrassed Picard. The places of the stars, calcu- 
lated according to his formula for the aberration, could not 
be reconciled with the observations. The errors continued 
to augment during nine years, after which they went on 
diminishing during the nine years following. This inequa- 
lity, of which the period, like that of the nodes of the 
moon, was 18 years, was readily explained by supposing a 
slight oscillation of the earth’s axis, occasioned by the 
action of the moon on the protuberant parts surrounding 
the equator of the terrestrial spheroid. After assiduously 
observing its effects during twenty years, Bradley found 
that the phenomena could be accurately represented by 
giving the pole of the equator a retrograde motion about its 
mean place in an ellipse whose axes are 18" and 16", and 
completing its revolution in the period of 18 years. This 
result was communicated to the Royal Society in 1748. 
To these two grand discoveries of Bradley, the aberration 
and nutation, modern astronomy is greatly indebted for 
its accuracy and precision; and as Delambre remarks, 
they assure to their author a distinguished place, after 
Hipparchus and Kepler, among the astronomers of all 
ages and all countries. For the biography see Brauley, 
JulMES. 

While England was witnessing the brilliant discoveries 
of Bradley, France produced a number of excellent 
astronomers, by whose successful labours every depart- 
ment of the science was signally promoted. Among 
Lacaille. these Lacaille is distinguished, both by his scientific zeal 
and the importance of his observations. In 1751 he 
undertook a voyage to the Cape of Good Hope, the primary 
objects of which were to determine the sun’s parallax, by 
means of observations of the parallaxes of Mars and Venus, 
while similar observations were made in Europe, and to 
form a catalogue of the southern circumiK)lar stars. No 
undertaking for the benefit of science was ever more 
successfully executed. In the course of a single year, 
Lacaille, without assistance, observed upwards of 10,000 
stars, situated between the tropic of Capricorn and the 
pole, and computed the places of 1942 of them. The 
details of his observations were published in the Codlum 
Ausl/rale Stelliferum^ which appeared in 1763. During 
the same time he measured a degree of the meridian, and 
made numerous observations of the moon simultaneous 
with those of Lalande (who observed at Berlin), in order to 
determine the moon’s parallax by means of direct observa- 
tions made at the extremities of a meridional arc of 
upwards of 85”. Astronomy is likewise indebted to 
lacaille for a table of refractions, vhich he computed 
from a comparison of above 300 observations made at the 
Cape and at Paris. In 1757 he published his Astroinmiioe 
Fundamenia^ in which he gave rules and tables for com- 
puting the apparent motions of the stars, which continued 
to be employ^ till Lambert supplied the corrections de- 
pending on the nutation, and Delambre those depending on 
the aberration. 

The question of the figure of the earth furnished ample 
materials for the practic^ as well as the speculative astro- 


nomer during the 18th century. The results of the measure- 
ment of the meridian by Cassini were at variance with the 
theories of Newton and Huyghens ; and the Academy of 
Sciences resolved on making a decisive experiment by the 
actual measurement of the lengths of two degrees, one at 
the equator, and another in as high a latitude as could be 
reached. In the year 1735, three astronomers — Godin, 
Bouguer, and La Condamine — were commissioned by the 
French Government to accomplish the first of these objects 
in Peru; and the year following, Maupertuis, Clairaut, 
Camus, and Lemonnier went to Lapland to execute the 
second under the polar circle. Notwithstanding the greater 
difficulties they had to contend with, the first party were 
the more successful; but the result of both operations 
established the compression of the earth at the poles. 
Bouguer published the details of the Peruvian measurement 
in an admirable work Om t/te Figure of the Earthy in which 
he has also inserted an account of a great number of 
experiments made by him in the same country to determine 
the length of the seconds pendulum, and the effects of the 
attraction of mountains on the plumb-line. Bouguer is 
likewise the author of an excellent treatise on light. The 
details of the labours of numerous other observers in the 
various countries of Europe will be found under their 
respective names. Here it is sufficient to indicate briefly 
the share each had in the development of the science. 

Delisle formed a school of astronomy in Russia, and Dell 
left a method of computing the heliocentric places of the 
sun’s spots and of Mercury and Venus in their transits 
over the sun’s disk, and likewise of determining, by means 
of the stereographic projection, the directions of their paths 
when they enter and leave the disk. Wargentin, secretary Wai 
of the Academy of Sciences of Stockholm, devoted him- 
self specially to the correction of the tables of the 
satellites of Jupiter. The theory of the satellites was not 
then far advanced ; but when theory failed him, he profited 
by the remarks of others and by his own reflections, and 
endeavoured by repeated trials to find empirical equations 
capable of reconciling the tables with the best observations. 

By confining himself almost exclusively to this subject he 
acquired a high reputation, and was ranked among the first 
astronomers of an epoch which abounds in great names. 

His tables of the satellites have, on account of their superior 
accuracy, been employed in determining the masses and 
other elements, which serve as the basis of the analytical 
theories, 

Maskelyne, the second English astronomer royal after Mai 
Bradley, was appointed, in 1761, to observe the transit 
of Venus at the island of St Helena, and endeavour 
to verify the existence of a small parallax of the star 
Sirius, which seemed to be indicated by the observations 
of Lacaille at the Cape. Unfortunately, the state of the 
weather prevented him from observing the transit; and 
his observations on Sirius were abandoned in consequence 
of the discovery of a defect in the zenith sector which he 
had carried out with him for the purpose of making the 
observations in question. The main objects of his voyage 
were thus frustrated ; but some indirect advantages, notably 
the improvement of the sector by Ramsden, resulted from 
it, which compensated in some measure for the disappoint- 
ment. At St Helena he made several interesting observa- 
tions of the tides, the variation of the compass, the moon’s 
horary parallaxes, kQ, In going out and returning home 
he paid particular attention to the different methods of 
finding the longitude at sea, and practised that which 
depends on observations of the lunar distances from known 
stars, taken with Hadley’s sextant, or some other reflecting 
instrument. In the year 1765 he was appointed astro- 
nomer royal, and soon after recommended to the Board of 
Longitude the general adoption in the navy of the lunar 
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method of finding the longitude, and proposed that tables 
for facilitating that method should be calculated and 
published in the Nautical AlrmruiCn This recommendation 
was adopted, and the Nautical Almanac continued to be 
imblished under his superintendence during forty-eight 
successive years. 

W. Her. *Sir William Herschel, born in Hanover in 1738, has 

achel. rendered his name immortal by the discovery of a new 
planet beyond the orbit of Saturn, and thereby doubling 
the ancient boundaries of the solar system. Having settled 
in England at Bath, he began to devote his leisure to the 
consti’uction of telescoi>es and the polishing of reflecting 
mirrors. Endowed with equal skill and patience, he soon 
obtained instruments superior to any that bad been known 
before, by mearus of which he ^vas led to the most brilliant 
di.scoveries that have been made in the heavens since the 
time of Galileo. Being employed in making a review of 
the sky with a powerful telescope, he perceived, on the 
13th of March 1781, near the feet of Gemini, a star of the 
fiftli magnitude, having a disk perfectly well defined, and 
differing in appearance from otlicr stars which afforded 
the same quantity of light. On observing it wdth a 
telescope whose magnifying power was 932, he perceived 
its dianu'ter was enlarged while that of the stars underwent 
no change. These circumstances were sufficient to draw 
his attention to the star, and nothing more was requisite to 
enable him speedily to discover that it had a slow motion. 
He at first supposed it was a comet, and acquainted Dr 
Maskelyne with the discovery. The circumstance was 
soon made known at Paris ; and it was gradually perceived, 
that as tlie distance of the star did not sensibly vary, it 
was necessary to regard it as a seventh planet. Herschel, 
in honour of his patron George IIL, gave it the name of 
the Geor(jium Hidus ; but the mythological appellation of 
Uranus has prevailed. On the 11th of January 1787 he 
discovered two satellites revolving round the new planet, 
and subsequently found that it was accompanied by four 
others. It was soon noticed that Uranus had been observed 
by Flamsteed, Mayer, and Lemonnier, who had each 
supposed it to be one of the fixed stars. Their observa- 
tions enabled Delambre to correct the elements of the 
c»rbit, and calculate tables of its motion. By means of his 
powerful telescopes Herschel determined the figure and 
rotation of Sat uni, di.scovercd the parallel belts on his 
surface, and ]>erceived that tlie ring is double. In 1789 
he discovered two new satellites belonging to this planet, 
revolving near the ring. From some ajipearances in- 
di(!ato(l by the fixed stars, Herschel was led to conclude 
that the whole solar system is in motion about some distant 
centre, and that its direction is at present towards the 
constellation Hercules, — a conclusion which recent investi- 
gations have verified. His observations on nebulse and 
double stars opened up a new field of research, bound- 
loss ill extent, and intere.sting by reason of the variety of 
the objeitts it presents to the attention of the observer. 
The extraordinary activity witli which he pursued his 
favourite occu])ations is attested by 67 memoirs communi- 
cated by him from time to time to the Royal Society. 

Delambre. Few individuals have contributed so much to the perfec- 
tion of modem astronomy os Delambre, for many years 
peri>otual secretary of the Academy of Sciences. Associated 
\rith Mechain, he was employed during the troubles of the 
French Revolution in measuring the meridian from Dunkirk 
to Barcelona, a labour which was prosecuted with admir- 
able zeal in the face of innumerable difficulties, and even 
dangers of the most formidable kind. By an immense 
number of excellent observations he determined the con- 
stants which enter into the formulae deduced from theory 
by the profound researches of Lagrange and Laplace, and 
oLk) formed a set of tables much more exact than any that 
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had appeared before them. His AHroMmie Thihiriqui et 
Pratiquey in three quarto volumes, contains the best rules 
and methods which have yet been devised f6r the guidance 
of the practical astronomer; and his in six large 

quarto volumes, gives an account of every successive 
improvement which has been made in the science, pnd a 
full abstract of every work of celebrity which has been 
written respecting it, from the first rude observations of 
the Greeks to the end of the last century. It is invaluable 
to the historian, and will always attest the profound 
learning and laborious research of its author. 

The observatory which was established at Palermo about Piazzl 
the year 1790, under the active superintendence of Piazzi, 
holds a distinguished rank among the similar institutions 
of Europe. Piazzi, bom in 1746, took the habit of the 
religious order of the Theatins at Milan, and finished his 
noviciate in the convent of St Anthony. Among his pre- 
ceptors he had the advantage of counting Tiraboschi, 
Beccaria, Le Sceur, and Jacquier; and from these illus- 
trious masters he speedily acquired a taste for mathematics 
and astronomy. After holding several professorships in 
the colleges of the Jesuits at Rome and Ravenna, he was 
appointed, in 1780, professor of the higher mathematics 
in the Academy of Palermo. A few years after his 
appointment he obtained from the prince of Caramanico, 
viceroy of the island, permission to found an observatory, 
and undertook a voyage to France and England in order 
to provide the instruments necessary for the new estab- 
lishment. Having procured a vertical circle, a transit, and 
some other instmments from Ramsden, he returned to 
Palermo and commenced his observations. His first care 
w'as to prepare a new catalogue of stars, the exact positions 
of which he justly considered as the basis of all true 
astronomy. In prosecuting this object he did not content 
himself with a single observation, but before he fixed the 
position of any star, observed it several times successively ; 
and, by this laborious but accurate method, he constructed 
his first great catalogue of 6748 stars, which was crowned 
by the Academy of Sciences of France, and received with 
admiration by the astronomers of all countries. His con- 
stant practice of repeating his observations led to another 
brilliant result, the discovery of an eighth planet. On the 
1st of January 1801, Piazzi, searching for the star 87 of 
the catalogue of Mayer, cursorily observed a small star of - 
the eighth magnitude between Aries and Taurus. On 
the following day he remarked that the star bad changed 
its position, and accordingly supposed it to be a comet. 

He communicated his observations to Oriani, who, seeing 
that this luminous point had no nebulosity like the cornets, 
and that it had been stationary and retrograded within 
comparatively small limits like the planets, computed its 
elements on the hypothesis of a ciredar orbit. He found 
that this hypothesis agreed with the observations, and other 
astronomers soon confirmed its accuracy. He gave the 
planet the name of Ceres Ferdinandea^ in honour of Ferdi- 
nand, king of Naples, in whose dominions he bad made the 
discovery, and who proposed to commemorate the event by 
a gold m^al, struck with the eflSgy of the astronomer ; but 
Piazzi, preferring the interests of science to vain honours 
which could add nothing to his glory, requested that the 
money destined for this purpose should be employed in the 
purchase of an equatorial, which was still wanting to his 
observatory. In 1814 he published a new catalogue, 
extended to 7646 stars,— a splendid monument of inde- 
fatigable zeal and activity. He made an uninterrupted 
series of solstitial observations from 1791 to 1816, for the 
purpose of determining the obliquity of the ecliptic, which, 
compared with those of Bradley, Mayer, and La(^e, in 
1750, give a diminution of 44" in a year. 

We will conclude this part of the article by briefly 
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adverting to the researches of some illustrious mathemati- 
cians who have developed the theory of Newton, and by 
whose investi^tions physical astronomy has been raised to 
its present position. Although the law of gravitation, as 
proposed by Newton, had from the first been admitted by 
all the most eminent astronomers of Britain, it was for a 
long time either opposed or neglected on the Continent. 
In fact, great improvements were required both in analysis 
and mechanics before it admitted of other applications 
than had been made by its great author, or could be 
regarded as anything more than a plausible hypothesis. 
Newton demonstrate that if two bodies only were pro- 
jected in space, mutually attracting each other with forces 
proportional directly to their masses and inversely to the 
squares of their distance, they would each accurately 
describe an ellipse round the common centre of gravity ; 
and the spaces described by the straight line joining that 
centre and the moving body would be proportional to the 
time of description, according to the second law of Kepler. 
But when it is attempted to apply Newton’s law to the 
case of the solar system, great difficulties immediately pre- 
sent themselves. Any one planet in the system is not only 
attracted by the sun, but also, though in a much smaller 
degree, by all the other planets, in consequence of which 
it is compelled to deviate from the elliptic path which it 
would pursue in virtue of the sun’s attraction alone. Now, 
the calculation of the effects of this disturbing force was 
the problem which geometers had to resolve. In its most 
general form it greatly transcends the power of analysis ; 
but there are particular cases of it (and those, too, the 
cases presented by nature), in which, by reason of certain 
limitations in the conditions, it is possible to obtain an 
approximate solution to any required degree of exactness. 
For example, the Sun, Moon, and Earth form in a manner 
a system by themselves, which is very slightly affected by 
the aggregate attractions of the other planets. In the 
same way the Sun, Jupiter, and Saturn form another 
system, in which the motions are very little influenced by 
the action of any other body. In these two cases, then, 
the number of bodies to be taken into consideration is only 
three ; and in this restricted form, the problem, celebrated 
in the history of analysis under the denomination of ‘*the 
Problem of Three Bodies,” is susceptible of being treated 
mathematically. With the hope of improving the lunar 
tables, and of completing the investigations which Newton 
had commenced in the Prirmpiay three distinguished 
geometers — Clairaut, D’Alembert, and Euler— about the 
middle of the last century, undertook, simultaneously, and 
without the knowledge of each other, the investigation of 
the problem of three bodies, and commenced that series 
of brilliant discoveries which our own times have seen 
completed. 

Clairaut Clairaut’s solution of the problem of three bodies was 
presented to the Academy of Sciences in 1747, and was 
applied to the case of the moon. From this solution he 
deduced with great facility, not only the inequality of the 
variation, which Newton had obtained by the application 
of a more complicated though very ingenious method, but 
also the evection, the annual equation, and many other in- 
equalities which Newton had not succeeded in connecting 
with his theory. It happened, however, curiously enough, 
that in the calculation of one effect of the disturbing force, 
namely, the progression of the moon’s apogee, Clairaut was 
led into an error which produced a result that threatened 
to overturn the system of gravitation. The error consisted 
in the omission of some of the terms of the series express- 
ing the quantity in question, which he wrongly supposed 
to have only an insensible value ; and by reason of this 
omission, his first approximation gave only half of the 
observed progressive motion of the apogee. As this result 


was confirmed by D’Alembert and Euler, who had both 
fallen into the same error, it seemed to follow, as a necessary 
consequence, either that the phenomenon depended on 
some other cause than the disturbing force of the sun, or 
that the law of gravitation was not exactly proportional to 
the inverse square of the distance. The triumph which this 
result gave to the Cartesians was not of long duration. 
Clairaut soon perceived the cause of his error; and by 
repeating the process, and carrying the approximations 
farther, he found the computed to agree exactly with the 
observed progression, — a result which had the effect of 
dissipating for ever all doubt respecting the law of gravita- 
tion. The researches of Clairaut were followed by a set of 
lunar tables, much more correct than any which had been 
previously computed. 

The return of the comet of 1682, which Halley had 
predicted for the end of 1758 or beginning of 1759, 
afforded an excellent opportunity for putting to the test 
both the theory of gravitation and the power of the new 
calculus. Clairaut applied his solution of the problem 
of three bodies to the perturbations which this comet 
sustained from Jupiter and Saturn, and, after calculations 
of enormous labour, announced to the Academy of Sciences, 
in November 1758, that the comet would return in the 
beginning of the following year, and pass through its peri- 
helion about the 15th of April. It returned according 
to the prediction, but passed its perihelion on the 13th of 
March. The correction of an error of computation reduced 
the difference to nineteen days ; and if Clairaut had been 
aware of the existence of the planet Uranus, he might have 
come still nearer the truth. 

Besides these important researches on the system of the 
universe, Clairaut composed an admirable little treatise on 
the figure of the earth, in which he gave the differential 
equations, till then unknown, of the equilibrium of fluids, 
whether homogeneous or heterogeneous, supposing an 
attractive force, following any law whatever, to exist among 
the molecules. He applied these equations to the earth ; 
demonstrated that the elliptic figure satisfies the conditions 
of equilibrium ; and assigned the eUipticity of the different 
strata of which the earth may be supposed to be formed, to- 
gether with the law of gravitation at the exterior surface. He 
likewise discovered the important theorem which establishes 
a relation between the oblateness of the terrestrial spheroid 
and the increase of gravitation towards the poles, on every 
supposition which can be imagined relative to the interior 
construction of the earth. By means of this theorem the 
ellipticity of the spheroid is deduced from observations of 
the lengths of the seconds pendulum at different points of 
the earth’s surface. 

D’Alembert, as has already been mentioned, presented a D'i 
solution of the problem of three bodies to the Academy 
of Sciences at the same time as Clairaut. In the year 
1749 he published his treatise on the precession of the 
equinoxes,— a work remarkable in the history of analysis 
and mechanics. By means of his newly invented ^^Calculus 
of Partial Differences,” and the discovery of a fertile prin- 
ciple in dynamics, he determined from theory the rate of the 
precession, rather more than 50'' in a year. He also deter- 
mined the nutation of the earth’s axis, which had been 
discovered by Bradley, and assigned the ratio of the axes 
of the small ellipse which the true pole of the earth de- 
scribes around its mean place in the same time in which 
the nodes of the lunar orbit complete a revolution. The 
solution of this problem led to the determination of the 
ratio of the attractive forces of the sun and mcx>n, which 
D’Alembert found to be that of seven to three very nearly; 
whence he inferred that the mass of the earth is 70 times 
greater than that of the moon. He proved likewise tiiat 
precession and nutation are the same in every hypo* 
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thesis concerning the interior constitution of the earth. 
In 1754 he published the first two volumes of his 
warchei <m the System of the World, In this work he 
applied the formula? by which he had calculated the 
motions of the moon to the motions of the planets disturbed 
by their mutual attraction, and pointed out the simplest 
method of determining the perturbations of the motions of 
a planet occasioned by the action of its own satellites. 
D'Alembert also treated the subject of the figure of the 
earth in a much more general manner than had been done 
by Clairaut, who had confined his investigations to the 
case of a spheroid of revolution. He determined the 
attraction of a s])heroid of small eccentricity, whose surface 
can be represented by an algebraic equation of any order 
whatever, even supposing the spheroid to be composed of 
strata of difierent densities. 

Euler, The first memoir of Euler on the planetary perturbations 
was transmitted to the secretary of the Academy of Sciences 
in July 1747, some months before Clairaut and D’Alem- 
bert had communicated their solutions of the problem of 
three bodies, and it carried off the prize which the academy 
had ofiered for the analytical theory of the motions of 
Jupiter and Saturn, in this memoir Euler gave the differ- 
ential equations of the elements of the disturbed planet, 
but withheld the analysis by which he had been con- 
ducted to them. Tliis analysis, however, he subsequently 
expanded in two memoirs, the first of which appeared in 
the Berlin Memoirs in 1749, and the second in those of St 
Petersburg in 1750. Of these supplementary memoirs the 
first is remarkable on several accounts. It contains the 
first example of a method which has been fruitful of 
important consequences — namely, that of the variation of 
the arbitrary constants in differential equations, and the 
development of the radical quantity which expresses the 
distance between two planets in a scries of angles, multi- 
ples of the elongations. The exj)ressions which he gave 
for the several terms of this series were simj)le and elegant ; 
and he demonstrated a curious relation subsisting among 
any three consecutive terms, by means of which all the 
terms of the series may be calculated from the first two. 

He was thus enabled to develop the perturbing forces in 
terms of the sines and cosines of angles increasing with the 
time, and thereby to surmount a very groat analytical 
difficulty. Notwithstanding, however, the great merit of 
Euler’s memoir, several of the formulae expressing the 
secular and periodic inequalities were found to be inac- 
curate; and in order to procure a correction of these 
errors, and give greater perfection to so important a theory, 
the academy again proposed the same subject for the prize 
of 1752. This prize was also carried off by Euler. In 
the memoir which he presented on this occasion, he con- 
sidered simultaneously the motions of Jupiter and Saturn, 
and determined, in the first instance, the amount of their 
various inequalities, independently of the consideration of 
the eccentricities of their orbits. Pushing the approxima- 
tions farther, and having regard to the inequalities depend- 
ing on the eccentricities, he arrived at a most important 
result relative to the periodic nature of the inequalities 
occasioned by the mutual perturbations of the planets ; 
which laid the foundation of the subsequent discovery by 
Lagrange and Laplace of the permanent stability of the 
planetary system. He demonstrated that the eccentricities 
and places of the apholia of J upiter and Saturn are subject 
to constant variation, which is confined, however, within 
certain fixed limits ; and he computed that the elements 
of the orbits of the two planets recover their original 
values after a lapse of about 30,000 years. In the year 
1756 the Academy of Sciences crowned a third memoir of 
Euler on the same subject as the two former, namely, the 
inequalities of the motions of the planets produced by their 
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reciprocal attractions. This memoir analytically considered 
is also of great value. The method which he followed and 
illustrated has since been generally adoptefi in researches 
of the same nature, and consists in regarding as variable, 
in consequence of the disturbing forces, the six elements of 
the elliptic motion, viz., — 1st, the major axis of the grbit, 
which, by the law of Kepler, gives the ratio of the differen- 
tial of the mean longitude to the element of the time ; 2ef, 
the epoch of this longitude ; 3tf, the eccentricity of the 
orbit ; 4tA, the motion of the aphelion ; 5tA, the inclina- 
tion of the orbit to a given fixed plane; and, the 
longitude of the node. By considering separately the 
variations introduced into each of these elements by the 
disturbing forces, Euler obtained some important results ; 
but even in this memoir his theory was not rendered com- 
plete. He did not consider the variation of the epoch ; 
and the expression which he gave for the motion of the 
aphelion did not include that part of it which depends on 
the ratio of the eccentricities of the orbits of the disturbed 
and disturbing planet. Besides, the third memoir, like 
the two former, contained several errors of computation, 
which, by leading to results known to be wrong, probably 
prevented the author himself from being aware of the full 
value of the ingenious methods of procedure which he had 
described. Euler concluded this important memoir by mak- 
ing an extended application of his formulae to the orbit of 
the earth as disturbed by the action of the planets. From 
some probable suppositions, first employed by Newton, 
relative to the ratios of the masses of the planets to that 
of the sun, he determined the variation of the obliquity of 
the ecliptic at 48" in a century, — a result which agrees well 
with observation. By this determination the secular 
variation of the obliquity of the ecliptic, which had been 
regarded by Lahire, Lemonnier, D’Alembert, and other 
eminent astronomers as uncertain, was placed beyond 
doubt. The three memoirs which we have mentioned con- 
tain the principal part of Euler’s labours on the perturba- 
tions ; but physical astronomy is indebted to him for many 
other researches. He gave a solution of the problem of the 
precession of the equinoxes, and made several important 
steps in the lunar theory, with which he seems to have 
occupied himself before he undertook the investigation of 
the planetary perturbations. In the year 1772, when 
entirely blin^ he directed his son, Albert Euler, and two 
illustrious pupils, Krafft and Lexell, in the composition 
of a work of enormous labour on the same subject, which 
was undertaken with a view to discover the cause of the 
moon’s acceleration. This work was concluded with a set 
of lunar tables deduced entirely from theory; but they 
were found to be far inferior to those of Mayer, and in 
some respects hardly equal to those of Clairaut. 

The first theory of Euler formed the basis of the excel- 
lent lunar tables which were calculated by Tobias Mayer, Mayer, 
and first published in the Memoirs of the Academy of 
Gottingen in 1753. Mayer was a skilful astronomer, and 
determined the co-efficients of the arguments of the 
different lunar inequalities from his own observations. He 
continued to correct and improve his tables till the time of 
his death, which happened in 1762, when a copy of them, 
containing his last corrections, was presented by his widow 
to the Board of Longitude in London. They were printed 
along with the author’s lunar theopy in 1765. Subse- 
quently, the Board of Longitude directed Mason, who had 
been assistant to Bradley, to revise them, under the super- 
intendence of Dr Maskelyne. Mason compared them with 
about 1200 of Bradley’s observations, corrected the co- 
efficients of Mayer, and introduced some new equations 
which had been indicated by that astronomer, but which 
he had consider^ as too uncertain, or of too small a 
value, to render it necessary to load his tables with them. 
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Hayer’s tables, thus corrected, were published in 1784, 
and for a long time continued to be the most accurate that 
had appeared.* 

The solution of the problem of three bodies by Clairaut, 
D’Alembert, and Euler, gave rise to many other import- 
ant wrorks relative to the theory of the moon, into the 
merits of which, however, our limits will not permit us 
to enter. Thomas Simpson, Walmesley, Frisi, Lambert, 
Schulze, and Matthew Stewart treated the subject with 
more or less success ; but the complete explication of the 
theory of the lunar and planetary perturbations was re- 
served for two mathematicians, whose discoveries perfected 
the theory of gravitation, and explained the last inequalities 
which remained to be accounted for in the celestial 
motions, — Lagrange and Laplace. 

In the year 1764, the Academy of Sciences of Paris, 
which had so successfully promoted the great efforts that 
had already been made to perfect the theory of attraction, 
proposed for the subject of a prize the theory of the libration 
^Agnnge. of the moon. Lagrange had the honour of carrying off 
the prize ; but although he treated the subject in a manner 
altogether new, and with extraordinary analytical skill, he 
did not on this occasion arrive at a complete solution of 
the problem. In 1766 he obtained another prize for a 
theory of Jupiter’s satellites. In the admirable memoir 
which Lagrange presented to the academy on this subject, 
he includ^ in the differential equations of the disturbed 
motion of a satellite the attracting force of the sun, as 
well as of all the other satellites, and thus, in fact, had to 
consider a problem of six bodies. His analysis of this 
problem is remarkable, inasmuch as it contained the first 
general method which was given for determining the 
variations which the mutual attractions of the satellites 
produce in the forms and positions of their orbits, and 
pointed out the plan which has since been so succes^ully 
followed in the treatment of similar questions. 

Of all the grand discoveries by which the name of 
Lagrange has been immortalised, the most remarkable is 
that of the invariability of the mean distances of the 
planets from the sun. We have already mentioned that 
Euler had perceived that the inequalities of Jupiter and 
Saturn, in consequence of their mutual actions, are ulti- 
mately compensated, though after a very long period. In 
prosecuting this subject, which Euler had left imperfect, 
Laplace had discovered that, on neglecting the fourth 
powers in the expressions of the eccentricities and inclinsr 
tions of the orbits and the squares of the disturbing 
masses, the mean motions of the planets and their mean 
distances from the sun are invariable. In a short memoir 
of 14 pages, which appeared among those of the Berlin 
Academy for 1776, Lagrange demonstrated generally, and 
by a very simple and luminous analysis, that whatever 
powers of the eccentricities and inclinations are included 
in the calculation of the perturbations, no secular inequa- 
lity, or term proportional to the time, can possibly enter 
into the expression of the greater axis of the orbit, or, 
consequently, into the mean motion connected with it by 
the third law of Kepler. From this conclusion, which is 
a necessary consequence of the peculiar conditions of the 
planetary system, it results that all the changes to which 
the orbits of the planets are subject in consequence of their 
reciprocal gravitation, are periodic, and that the system 
contains within itself no principle of destruction, but is 
calculated to endure for ever. 

In 1780 Lagrange undertook a second time the subject 
of Ihe moon’s Ubration ; and it is to the memoir which he 
now presented to the Berlin Academy that we must look 
for the complete and rigorous solution of this difilcult 
problem, which had not been resolved before in a satis- 
faotorv manner, either on the footing of analysis or 


observation. In the same year he obtained the prize of 
the Academy of Sciences on the subject of the perturba- 
tions of comets. In 1781 he published, in the Berlin 
Memoirs, the first of a series of five papers on the secular 
and periodic inequalities of the planets, which together 
form^ by far the most important work that hid yet 
appeared on physical astronomy since the publication of 
the Principia, This series did not, properly speaking, 
contain any new discovery, but it emb^^ and brought 
into one view all the results and peculiar analytical methods 
which had appeared in his former memoirs, and contained 
the germs of all the happy ideas which he afterwards 
developed in the MkatUgw Amlytigiie* 

On account of the brilliant discoveries and important 
labours which we have thus briefly noticed, Lagrange must 
be considered as one of the most successful of those 
illustrious men who have undertaken to perfect the 
theory of Newton, and pursue the principle of gravitation 
to its remotest consequences. But the value of his 
services to science is not limited to his discoveries in 
physical astronomy, great and numerous as these were. 
After Euler, he has contributed more than any other 
to increase the power and extend the applications of the 
calculus, and thereby to arm future inquirers with an 
instrument of greater efficiency, by means of which they 
may push their conquests into new and unexplored fiel& 
of discovery. 

With the name of Lagrange is associated that of Laplace, Lap 
their rival labours dividing the admiration of the scientific 
world during half a century. Like Newton and Lagrange, 
Laplace raised himself at an early age to the very highest 
rank in science. Before completing his 24th year, he had 
signalised himself by the important discovery of the invaria- 
bility of the mean distances of the planets from the sun, 
on an hypothesis restricted, indeed, but which, as we have 
already mentioned, was afterwards generalised by Lagrange. 
About the same time he was admitted into the Academy 
of Sciences, and thenceforward devoted himself to the 
development of the laws which regulate the system of the 
world, and to the composition of a series of memoirs on the 
most important subjects connected with astronomy and 
analysis. His researches embraced the whole theory of 
gravitation; and he had the high honour of perfecting 
what had been left incomplete by his predecessors. 

Among the numerous inequalities which affect the motion 
of the moon, one still remained which no philosopher as 
yet had been able to explain. This was the acceleration 
of the mean lunar motion, which had been first suspected 
by Halley, from a comparison of the ancient Babylonian 
observations, recorded by Hipparchus, with those of Alba- 
tegni and the moderns. The existence of the acceleration 
had been confirmed by Dunthome and Mayer, and its 
quantity assigned at 10" in a century, but the cause of it 
remain^ doubtful. Lagrange demonstrated that it could 
not be occasioned by any peculiarity in the form of the 
earth ; Bossut ascribed it to the resistance of the medium 
in which he supposed the moon to move; and Laplace 
himself at first explained it on the supposition that gravity 
is not transmitted from one body to another instantaneously, 
but successively, in the manner of sound or light. Having 
afterwards remarked, however, in the course of his re- 
searches on Jupiter’s satellites, that the secular variation 
of the eccentricity of the orbit of Jupiter occasions a secular 
variation of the mean motions of the satellites, he hastened 
to transfer this result to the moon, and had the satisfaction 
to find that the acceleration observed by astronomers is 
occasioned by the secular variation of the eccentricity of 
the terrestrial orbit. This conclusion has, however, ^en 
partly invalidated hj the recent researches of Adams of 
Cambridge. 
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Another discovery relative to the constitution of the 
planetary system, which does infinite honour to the sagacity 
of Laplace, is the cause of the secular inequalities indicated 
by ancient and modern observations in the mean motions 
of Jupiter and Saturn. On examining the differential 
equations of the motions of these planets, Laplace remarked, 
that as their mean motions are nearly commensurable (five 
times the mean motion of Saturn being nearly equal to 
twice that of Jupiter), those terms of which the arguments 
are five times the mean longitude of Saturn, minus twice 
that of Ju])iter, may l)ecome very sensible by integration, 
although multiplied by the cubes and products of three 
dimensions of the eccentricities and inclinations of the 
orbits. The result of a laborious calculation confirmed his 
conjecture, and showed him that in the moan motion of 
Satuni there existed a great inequality, amounting at its 
maximum to 48' 2"*3, and of which the period is 929 
years ; and that in the case of Jupiter there exists a corre- 
sponding inequality of nearly the same period, of which 
tlie maximum value is 19' 46", but which is affected by a 
contrary sign, that is to say, it diminishes while the first 
increases, and vice versd. He also perceived that the 
magnitude of the co-efficients of these inequalities, and the 
duration of their periods, are not always the same, but 
participate in the secular variations of the elements of the 
orbit. 

The theory of the figures of the planets, scarcely less 
interesting than that of their motions, was also greatly 
advanced by the researches of Laplace. He confirmed the 
results of Clairaut, Maclaurin, and D’Alembert, relative to 
the figure of the earth, and treated the question in a much 
more general way than had been done by those three great 
mathematicians. From two lunar inequalities depending 
on the non-sphericity of the earth, he determined the ellip- 
ticity of the meridian to be very nearly. 

Newton, in the Prindpia^ explained the cause of the 
phenomena of the tides, and laid the foundations of a 
theory which was prosecuted and extended by Daniel 
Bernouilli, Maclaurin, Euler, and D’Alembert; but as 
none of these geometers had taken into account the effects 
of the rotatory motion of the earth, the subject was in a 
great measure new when it was taken up by Laplace in 
1774. Aided by D’Alembert’s recent discovery of the cal- 
culus of partial differences, and by ah improved theory of 
hydrodynamics, he succeeded in obtaining the differential 
equations of the motion of the fluids which surround the 
earth, having regard to all the forces by which these motions 
are produced or modified, and published them in the 
memoirs of the academy in 1775. By a careful examina- 
tion of these equations, he was led to the curious remark, 
that the differences between the heights of two consecutive 
tides about the time of the solstices, as indicated by New- 
ton’s theory, are not owing, as Newton and his successors 
had supposed, to the inertia of the waters of the ocean, 
but depend on a totally different cause, namely, the law of 
the depth of the sea, and that it would disappear entirely 
if the sea were of a uniform and constant depth. He also 
arrived at the important conclusion, that the fluidity of the 
sea has no influence on the motions of the terrestrial axis, 
which are eamctly the same as they would be if the sea 
formed a solid mass with the earth. The same analysis 
conducted him to the knowledge of the conditions necessary 
to ensure the permanent equilibrium of the waters of the 
ocean. He found that if the mean density of the earth 
exceeds that of the sea, the fluid, deranged by any causes 
whatever from its state of equilibrium, will never depart 
from that state but by very small quantities. It follows 
from this, that, since the mean density of the earth is 
known to be about five times greater than that of the sea, 
the great changes which have taken place in the relative 


situation of the waters and dry land must be referred to 
other causes than the instability of the equilibrium of the 
ocean. •• 

The chief steps in the progress of the study of tides since 
the time of Laplace have consisted in co-ordinating the 
results of observation, and analysing them into their partial 
phenomena, by the help of Newton’s and Bemouilli’s theory. 

This labour has been greatly advanced by Dr Whewell, 
and also by Sir John Lubbock. The former has con- 
structed maps of ‘‘cotidal lines,” which, indicating the 
relative time of high water in different parts of the globe, 
give us a graphic conception of the course and propagation 
of the tidd wave. The tides of the Eastern Pacific are but 
little known; but a vast wave advances northwards between 
Australia and Africa, diverted or retarded by the obstacles it 
meets with in the Indian Archipelago. Another (and to 
us the most important) branch sets from south to north up 
the vast canal of the Atlantic, where it is gradually 
complicated by local tides, having their origin in the wide 
expanse between Africa and the Gulf of Mexico. The two 
sets of waves sometimes reinforce, sometimes oppose one 
another; they are prolonged to the western ^ores of 
England and Norway, where the tidal impulse arrives 
twenty-four hours after it passed the Cape of Good Hope. 

It is propagated most rapidly at a distance from coasts, 
and is retarded in narrows and shallows. It sends offshoots 
into every bay and strait, always greatly retarded in point 
of time (apparently by friction), but often increased in 
elevation by concentration of the effect in a gradually 
narrowing channel, as we see in the exaggerated tides of 
the river Amazon, the Severn, and the Bay of Fundy. 

The same place may be the seat of several tides at once, 
which may increase or destroy one another ; thus, a small 
tide is propagated through the Straits of Dover as far as 
the Dutch coast, where it only arrives simultaneously with 
the principal wave, which has made the entire tour of 
Great Britain. 

As regards the progress of theory, Dr Thomas Young, Young, 
one of the greatest philosophers of this century, next after 
Laplace, grappled with the difficulties of this arduous 
subject. Employing mathematical methods of inferior 
power but greater directness, and taking into account 
causes of local action which Laplace had not ventured to 
include in his analysis, he gradually matured a theory 
adequate to represent many of the results of experience, of 
which Laplace gives no account. He distinguishes the 
results of the forced and free oscillations of the sea : the 
former resulting from the direct action of the sun and 
moon combined with the rotation of the earth, and whose 
periods of rise and fall are determined solely by those 
external causes ; the free waves, on the contrary, derived 
from the former, are transmitted with velocities depending 
on the mechanism of the fluid itself, on its depth, and on 
the resistances arising from friction to which those motions 
are exposed. These all-important modifications of the 
dynamical theory of the tides were deduced by Young 
from the general theory of oscillations and resistances, and 
from the laws of fluids detected by Du Buat, and he applied 
them with no ordinary skill to the solution of the problems 
of tides in oceans, estuaries, and rivers. It is satisfactory 
to find that by an independent and very different method 
Airy subsequently arrived at substantially the same results 
as Young. 

Closely connected with the problem of the tides is that 
of the precession of the equinoxes, which also received 
similar improvements in passing through the hands of 
Laplace. He demonstrate^ as £u3 been mentioned, that 
the fluidity of the sea has no influence on the phenomena 
of precession and nutation. He considered some of the 
effects of the oblate figure of the eartii which had not been 
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attended to bj D’Alembert^ and showed that the annual 
variation of the precession causes a corresponding variation 
in the length of^e tropical year, which at present is about 
9 or 10 seconds shorter than it was in the time of Hippar- 
chus. He proved that the secular inequalities of the 
motiqps of l^e earth and moon have no sensible effect in 
displ^ing the axis of the earth’s rotation ; and he deter- 
mined the nutation of the lunar orbit corresponding to the 
nutation of the terrestrial equator. 

Physical astronomy is also indebted to Laplace for a 
complete theory of the system of Jupiter’s satellites, from 
which Delambre constructed a set of tables representing 
the motions of these bodies with all desirable Accuracy. 
And when to these numerous and most important researches 
we add the mathematical theories of molecular attrac- 
tion, and the propagation of sound, together with many 
great improvements in analysis, — and reflect, besides, that 
he is the author of the Mecanique CUeste^ the Sydeme 
du MoTide^ and the Thkoru de$ Prohahilith^ — we shall not 
hesitate to rank him next to Newton among the greatest 
benefactors of the mathematical and physical sciences. 

By the brilliant discoveries of Laplace, the analytical 
solution of the great problem of physical astronomy was 
completed. The principle of gravitation, which had been 
found by Newton to confine the moon and the planets 
to their respective orbits, was shown to occasion every 
apparent irregularity, however minute, in the motions of 
the planets and satellites; and those very irregularities 
which were at first brought forward as objections to the 
hypothesis have been ultimately found to afford the most 
triumphant proofs of its accuracy, and have placed the truth 
of the Newtonian law beyond the reach of all future cavil. 
Such is the state to which analysis has now attained, that 
the geometer embraces in his formulae every circumstance 
which affects the motions or positions of the different bodies 
of the planetary system ; and the conditions of that system 
being made known to him at any given instant of time, he 
can determine its conditions at any other instant in the 
past or future duration of the world. He ascends to 
remote ages to compare the results of his theories with the 
most ancient observations; he passes on to ages yet to 
come, and predicts changes which the lapse of centuries 
will hardly be sufficient to render sensible to the observer. 
But notwithstanding the comparative perfection to which 
the theory of astronomy has been brought, it is still far 
from having reached the limit beyond which further 
refinement becomes superfluous. The masses of the 
planets, and some other elements, remain to be determined 
with still greater precision, by a diligent comparison of 
the analytical formulae with good observations ; and the 
labours of the geometer may still be beneficially employed 
in giving greater simplicity to the calculus, or in extending 
its pow’er over subjects which have hitherto eluded its 
grasp. The observation of periodic comets that complete 
their revolutions in comparatively short intervals of time, 
opens up an interesting field for speculation and research, 
and will doubtless be the means of throwing light on some 
curious and as yet very obscure points,^ re8i)ecting the 
appearances, motions, and physical constitution of those 
strange bodies. 

In the other departments of astronomy, also, numerous 
questions still remain to be discussed, the solution of which 
will occupy and reward the future labours of astronomers, 
and in which much progress has been made during the 
present century, by means of the powerful instruments 
now employed at the great observatories of every civilised 
country, and the improved methods of analysis brought to 
bear upon the results of observation. The curious pheno- 
mena of double and multiple stars, some of which are found 
to form connected systems of bodies revolving about one 


another, or a common centre of motion, — the variable 
stars, — the proper motions of the stars, — the translation of 
the solar system in space, — the progressive condensation of 
nebulae, — are subjects still in a great measure new ; for it 
is only of late years that observers have begun to direct 
the requisite attention towards them, or inde^ have been 
in possession of instruments of sufficient power and delicacy 
to observe and measure the minute changes which take 
place beyond the boundaries of our own system. The 
discoveries in astronomy during the present century have 
been so brilliant and numerous, and the progress in every 
department is so rapid, and involves so many details, that 
it would be impossible to give here a detailed account of 
that progress. Moreover, there is a reason for not attempt- 
ing this, in the circumstance that we have brought the 
history of our subject as far as is possible without consider- 
ing the work of men still living. For although some to 
whom the astronomy of the present day is indebted, and 
not a few who must always be regarded as among the 
leading astronomers of the century, have passed away, yet 
the consideration even of their work would necessarily 
introduce the discussion of the labours of those whose 
labours are still in progress. It seems on all accounts 
better, therefore, to content ourselves with the discussion of 
the various results obtained during recent years, without 
attempting the invidious task of apportioning to the 
several workers their relative positions. 

Part II. — Theoretical Astronomy. 

Chapter I. — Apparent Motion of the Star-sphere. 

When we look at the heavens on a clear night, we per- 
ceive a concave hemisphere on which are strewn multitudes 
of bright points. As we watch these hour after hour, we 
find that they are carried round precisely as though they 
were fixed on the interior surface of a spherical shell turn- 
ing on a fixed axis. New groups are seen to rise above 
the eastern horizon, while those above the western horizon 
descend and finally disappear. Turning towards the south, 
we see that the groups of stars which pass above the 
horizon somewhat to the east of the south attain but a 
slight elevation when at their highest in the south, and 
then descending set as far to the west of the south point as 
they had risen to the east of it Turning to the north, we 
see that there are groups of stars which remain visible the 
whole night, wheeling around a fixed point, and describing 
circles of greater or less magnitude according as they are 
at a greater or less distance from that point. Supposing 
our stand point to be in or near London, the point thus 
remaining fixed is due north, and about dl^** above the 
horizon, — therefore, about from the point directly 
overhead. If the heavens be observed night after night, 
similar phenomena are seen; and we recognise the uni- 
formity of the motion of the (imaginary) star-sphere about 
its (im^nary) axis ; for in any assign^ interval, on any 
night in the year, the star-sphere turns by the same 
amount. It is soon found that the rate of turning is 
such that a complete rotation is effected in the course 
of about one day. But before many days have passed 
we find that this uniform turning motion does not corre- 
spond exactly to our common day. For though on several 
.successive nights the stars may appear to be nearly in 
the same situation with respect to the horizon at any 
assigned hour, yet before long (or even in twenty-four 
hours if exact observation be made) it is found that the 
stars occupy the same position, not at the same hour on 
successive nights, but about four minutes earlier night 
after night. Thus, in the course of about fifteen days, 
the star-sphere has gained one hour’s rotation ; in about 
thirty days, two hours’ rotation, and so on ; until in the 
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course of a year the star-sphere has gained a complete 
rotation, and the stars have the same apparent position at 
any assigned hour of the night as they had when the 
observations were commenced. 

Limiting our attention for the present to the stars, — 
though already, in speaking of the common day, we have 
in fact referred to the sun,— the idea suggested by the 
observed phenomena is that the apparent star-sphere 
revolves around the earth precisely as it seems to do, 
turning about an axis, with a perfectly uniform motion, 
completing one rotation in twenty-four hours, less about 
four minutes. The natural steps for determining whether 
this really is the case, are — firs^ a series of careful observa- 
tions at one fixed station ; and, secondly, a study of the 
effects produced by change of station. 

For the former purpose we require to adopt certain fixed 
points or circles on the concave hemisphere visible above 
the horizon, in order that we may refer the apparent 
motions to these points or circles as unmoving standards. 
Definitions. Let> then, NESW (fig. 1) represent the seemingly 
circular horizon line around the observer at 0 ; N being 
the north point, S the 
and 

the that 

the and 

are right 
angles other. 

Let Z be the point 
over- 

head ; so 

placed on the quad- 

be 

the apparently fixed 
on the heavens 
already described, so 
the 

ginary axis about » j 

which the star-sphere 

Poles. appears to revolve Then the points F and P' are called 
the poles of the heavens. P is distinguished as the 
visihle pole from F, which is the mvisiUe pole, for the 
station of the observer at 0 ; PF is called the pkar axis, 
aeiHb. The point Z immediately overhead, or geometrically 
defined by the fact that OZ is perpendicular to the plane 
of the h^zon NESW, is called the zenith; and Z', the 
point in which ZO produced intersects the invisible 
hemisphere, is called the nadir. The line OZ is called 
the vertical. Any great circle of the sphere, whose plane 
passes through ZZ', as the circle SZNZ' or the circle 
EZWZ', is called a vertical circle. The vertical circle 
SZPNZ', which passes through the pole, is called the 
Meridian, meridian circle, and its plane is called the meridian; 
because when the sun is on this circle it is true mid-day. 
The points N and S, in which the meridian circle meets 
the horizon, are called the north and south points of the 
hvrizm, the north point being distinguished from the south 
as being the extremity of the quadrant ZPN, on which is 
the visible pole P. (Reference is here made to the pole 
seen at the supposed station of the observer \ that pole is 
the north pole of the heavens, and the north point of the 
horizon is N on the quadrant ZPN through the north 
pole.) The points N and S divide the horizon into halves, 
SEN, SWN— the former being the half along which the 
stars zw, the latter being the half along which they set, 
A vertical circle EZWZ', having its plane at right angles 
to the meridian, is called the prime vertical, and intersects 
the horizon in two points, E and W, called respectively 
the east and weit points of the horizon, the oast being 
distinguished from the west as being on the part of the 


horizon crossed by rising stars, while the west is on the 
part crossed by setting stars. 

Next, let EMWM' (fig. 2) represent tWb pa* of a star Equator, 
which rises due east. Then EMWM' is a circle whose 

plane passes through . 

WOE, there- 

fore a great circle of 
the Tjie dia- 

meter ^divides 

and 

the 

other the hori- 

zon NESW,— 

star 

which rises in the east 
has its 

course the hori- 

zon, the other 

half below the horizon. 

Again, since the circle p. o. 

SZNZ' has the points 

E and W for its poles, the arcs EM, MW, WM\ and M'E 
are quadrants, — ^that is to say, when a star rises in the east, 
one-fourth of a complete rotation brings it to the meridian, 
another fourth brings it to the west point, the next fourth * 
part brings it again to the meridian at M' below the hori- 
zon, and the remaining fourth part brings it to the east point 
again. The circle EMWM' is called the celestial equator. 

It IB the great circle having for its poles the points P and 
F, which are the poles of the heavens. (It is sometimes, 
but perhaps not very correctly, called the equinoctial, 
because when the sun is on this circle, one-half of his 
course is above and the other below the horizon, and 
therefore day and night are equal ; but, strictly speaking, 
the term equinoctial is applied to the geographical equator 
because there all the year round the nights are of equal 
length.) 

A star at N will clearly be carried by the diurnal motion 
round the circle Nemw to N again, not passing below the 
horizon; and any star on the segment of the sphere 
PNmw will be always above the horizon. Hence the 
circle of Nemu is call^ the circle of perpetual apparition, 
as limiting the region of the stars which never set. Such 
stars are called circumpolar stars. There is evidently an 
equal opposite region, P'Sw'm'c, around the invisible pole, 
the stars in which are never seen above the plane of the 
horizon. It is clear that any circle parallel to the equator, 
between the circle of perpetual apparition and the equator, 
has more than its half above the horizon, and so much the 
more as it lies nearer to the circle of perpetual apparition : 
that is to say, stars rising in the qu^rant EN are above 
the horizon for more than half the time of a complete 
rotation of the star-sphere, and the nearer they rise to N 
the longer they continue above the horizon. In like 
manner stars rising in the quadrant ES are above the hori- 
zon for less than ^f the time of a complete rotation, and 
the nearer they rise to S the shorter is the time during 
which they are above the horizon. 

Let us suppose the sphere of fig. 2 so placed (fig. 3) that 
the horizon plane appears as a straight line SON, 0 being 
the place where the east and west points coalesce. Thus 
the equator appears as the straight line MOM' at right 
angles to the polar axis POF ; the circles mN, Sm' of fig. 

2 become the straight lines mS, Sm' parallel to MM' in * 
fig. 3. And parallel circles intermediate between these two 
and the equator appear as the parallel straight lines ACB, 

A'C'B' ; while parallel circles outside the circles mN and 
Sm' appear as the parallel straight lines ac5 and aV6'. 

All these parallels being at right angles to PF are bisected 
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by FF. Now, if we consider thnt the straight line AHB 
represents a circle seen edgewise, we perceive that AH 
represents two ^ual 
arcs of the circum- 
ference of this circle, 
one aPc being that on 
which a star moving 
along that circle by 
the diurnal motion u 
carried from the hori- 
zon to the meridian at 
A, and theother being 
the arc on which the 
star is carried from A 
to the horizon again. 

In like manner H'A' 
represents two equal 
arcs of a star’s diur- 
nal course, — that is 
to say, the arcs of a star’s visible path on the two sides 
of the meridian are equal to one another. Similarly the 
meridian divides the invisible part of a star’s course into 
equal parts. In the case of a star within the circle of 
perpetual apparition we perceive that ach represents two 
semicircles of such a sta^s diurnal circuit, one-half lying 
on the east of the meridian, the other lying on the west ; 
in this case, then, as in the former, the meridian separates 
the ascending from the descending paths, which are equal, 
but the ascent is from a point on the meridian below the 
pole, not from the horizon, and the descent is to the same 
point of the subpolar meridian. It will be noticed that a in 
fig. 3 lies to the north of the zenith Z ; but it is also clear 
from the figure that some of the circumpolar stars cross the 
meridional arc SMP to the south of the zenith. 

We see from fig. 3 that a star is always at its highest 
above the horizon when on the part PZS of the meridional 
circle. A star is said to culminate^ or to roach its culmina- 
tion^ when on the meridian. The arc of the meridian 
intercepted between the star and the south point is called 
the star’s meridian altitude ; and the arc of the meridian 
between the star and the zenith is called the star’s zenith 
distance^ or more correctly, the meridional zenith diztance. 
The arc-distance of a star from the equator is called its 
declinationy and is northern or southern according as the 
star is in the northern or southern of the two hemispheres 
into which the equator divides the celestial sphere. The 
arc-distance of a star from the north pole is called the north 
polar distance, the supplement of this arc (the arc-distance 
from the south pole) being called the south polar distance. 
It is evident that the north polar distance of a star having 
northern declination is complementary to the declination, — 
that is, N.P.D. ss 90® - N. Dec. But when a star has 
southern declination N.P.D. « 90® + S. Dec. When we know 
the declination or polar distance of a star, we know where 
it will culminate. For we see from fig. 3 that 

Arc SA = SM + MA. 

In other words, the altitude of a star culminating at A is 
equal to the altitude of the equat6r on the meridian added 
to the northern declination of the star. (The arc SM is 
obviously equal to ZP, the zenith distance of the pole, or 
the complement of the pole’s altitude above the horizon.) 
Again— 

ArcSA'=SM-MA; 

or the altitude of a star culminating at A! is equal to the 
altitude of the equator on the meridian diminished by the 
southern declination. These relations hold so long as the 
star culminates on the arc SZ. For a star culminating at 
a, we have still 

Sa = MS + Ma. 


But the altitude of the star, being in this case measured from 
the north point N, is the supplement of the arc obtained 
by thus adding the north declination to the meridional alti- 
tude of the equator. 

We see then that the declination of a st^ (or its north 
polar distance) determines the altitude of its culminating 
point. To determine the time at which the star culminates 
it is necessary that another co-ordinate should be known. 

As we measure the declination from the equator, or in Rig] 
other words, determine the altitude of culmination by a ^ 
reference to the equator, it is manifestly convenient to 
measure the time of a star’s culmination by referring it 
to the time of culmination of some selected point on the 
equator. This is the course adopted by astronomers. 

The point selected for the purpose is one of the twa 
points in which a great circle on ^e celestial sphere, called 
the ecliptic, and presently to be more particularly described, 
cuts the equator. This point is called the first point of 
Aries, and is indicated hy the sign T* At present it ia 
only necessary to note that this point is in redity affected 
by a slow motion on the star-sphere, due to the fact that the 
axis on which the star-sphere apparently turns undergoea 
a slow change of position within the star-sphere itself, so 
that the equator is not really a fixed circle on the heavens. 

But for the purpose we have at present in view this slow 
change may be neglected ; and we assume that the observer 
on earth has the equator as a fixed circle from which ta 
measure the declination of stars, and that he also has a 
fixed- point on the equator by which to time the culmina- 
tion of each star. Knowing the declination of a star, he 
knows at what altitude it will culminate as viewed from 
the fixed station at which thus far we have supposed him 
to be placed. Let him now note the exact moment at 
which the first point of Aries culminates, and let him 
observe the precise interval in time between that moment 
and the moment when a star of known declination cul- 
minates ; this interval is constant, and thereafter he will 
always know not only at what altitude that star will cul- 
minate, but at what time after the culmination of the point 
T. The interval in time between the culmination of ^ 
and the culmination of a given star is called the right 
ascension of the star. It may be measured, indeed, as an 
arc, viz., as the arc on the equator intercepted between T 
and that point in which a meridian circle through the star 
intersects the equator, the arc being measured in the direc- 
tion opposite to that in which the star-sphere rotatea But 
the right ascension is more conveniently and now almost ’ 
always measured in time. 

The time measurement employed is the rotation of the 
star-sphere itself. The interval in time between the suc- 
cessive culminations of T is called a sidereal day. It is 
divided into 24 hours (numbered 0, 1, 2, 3 ... to 24), 
each hour into 60 minutes, each minute into 60 seconds 
If we have a clock showing 24 hours, and so rated as always 
to show 0 hour 0 min. 0 sec., when T is at its culmination, 
that clock will always show true sidereal time. Such a 
clock would gain nearly 4 min. a day as compared with an 
ordinary clock ; but we need not at present dwell upon this 
point. Now the right ascension (or, as it is written, the 
B.A.) is indicated in sidereal time, and therefore corre- 
sponds to the time shown by the sidereal clock when that 
star is culminating. Thus, if a star’s right ascension is 
3 h. 2 m. 6 s., then when the sidereal clock shows time 
3 h. 2 m. 6 a, that star is culminating. Whether it be day 
or night the astronomer knows this certainly, that is, if hia 
sidereal clock is trustworthy. 

It will be manifest that an observer at a fixed station, 
as we have thus far supposed our observer to be, requires 
to have the means of determining — (1) the moment at which 
a star culminates (or is on the meridian), and (2) the star’s 
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ahitode when at its culmination. We have seen how the 
movement of the star-sphere determines the cardinal points 
TriBftit in- of the horizon. Suppose now a telescope or pointer, so 
set as to turn upon a horizontal axis lying exactly east and 
west, as in fig. 4. We see that when the telescope is rotated 
on this axis, the line 
of sight, M, or the 
optical axis of the 
telescope, sweeps 
round in the plane of 
the meridian. It can 
be directed due south 
towards S, or to 
(the culminatingpoint 
of the celestial equa- 
tor), or to a star on 
the meridian, or to 
the zenith Z, or to 
the pole P, or to the 
north point N, — in 

fine, to any point on . t x 

thecelestialiieridian. 

Now, if any contrivance be adopted to enable the observer 
to note the exact moment of sidereal time when a star 
crosses the middle of the field of view of such a tele- 
scope, then the right ascension of that star is known at 
once. If also the angle ZOs can be determined, we learn 
the star’s zenith distance. This added to ZP, the zenith 
distance of the pole, is the star’s north polar distance, PZs ; 
and in this instance the complement of the zenith distance 
is the north declination. Such an instrument, if devised 
simply or mainly for noting the moment of culmination, is 
called a transit instrument. If arranged with circles so 
that angles — as the zenith distance Tts — can be determined, 
the instrument is called a transit circle. An arrangement, 
now little used, in which a meridional circle be^ing a 
telescope works against a fixed plane surface or wall 
(necessarily standing in a north-and-south position) is called 
a mural circle. At present, however, we need not discuss 
these varieties of construction. The point to be specially 
noted in this plan is that, from observations of the sta^r- 
sphere, we determine the cardinal points ; and then the 
position of any star in the heavens can be determined by 
an instrument contrived so as to swing in the plane of the 
meridian. This done, a clock, carefully rat^ to show 
sidereal time, enables the astronomer at a fixed station to 
turn his transit instrument to the point of culmination of 
a star at the exact time when the star will culminate, and 
at the true place of such culmination. 


Chapter II . — The Earth shown to he a Globe within 
the Star-SpJi^ere, 

But now let us suppose our observer to travel in a north- 
and-south direction, in order to determine what change, if 
any, will be produced by such voyages. The first effect 
noticed is that the pole of the heavens rises higher and 
higher above the northern horizon, as he travels farther 
and farther north, whereas the pole sinks lower and lower 
down towards the northern horizon the farther the observer 
travels towards the south. Close observation shows that 
the change of the pole’s elevation is either exactly propor- 
tional to the observer’s change of place in a north-and-south 
direction, or so nearly so that any discrepancy will require 
the closest and most exact scrutiny. The observer also 
notices that the stars retain their relative positions abso- 
lutely unaltered, but that new stars are seen in the south 
when he travels southward. This shows that the star- 
sphere is. either truly a spherical enclosure, — all the stars 
lying at the same distance, — or else that the distances of 


the stars are so enormous that the displacement of the 
observer on the earth, even by several hunc^red miles, is aa 
nothing by comparison. The uniform change in the pole’s 
elevation cannot be explained, however, by merely supposing 
the stars very far away compared with terrestri^ distances. 
For let us suppose that A, B, C, D (fig. 6) represeniffour 
equidistant stations along a straight north-and-south line 
SN, and that AP is the direction in which the polar axis 
seems to lie, as seen from the station A, then from D it is 
seen at a greater elevation, or as in direction DP. Now, 
if we suppose P to be the actual pole of the heavens, then 
BP and CP should represent the polar axis as observed at 
B and C ; but the angles PAN, PBN, PCN, PDN, do not 
increase uniformly, for this would imply that the angles 
APB, BPC, and CPD are equal, which we know from 
geometry not to be the case. Moreover, the star-sphere 
cannot rotate uniformly about two different axes, as PA 
and PD. 



Fig. 5. 


It is manifest that we can only explain the observed Barth’s 
facts by assuming that the course pursued by the supposed 
observer is not a straight line as SN (fig. 5), but curved, north-a 
and that it is curved uniformly, since the polar elevation south, 
changes uniformly when the observer travels at a uniform 
rata It follows, therefore, that the path of the observer 
must be part of a circular arc such as d a g in fig. 6. Here 
suppose a the first position of the observer, and that when 



Fio. 6.— Diagram to show Curvature of Earth. 


he travels southwards he passes over the equal arcs a b, 
b c, c d, Ac., while his northward course from a carries him 
over the equal arcs a e, e f, f g. From a let the north pole 
of the heavens be seen in t£e direction aP,^ and for con- 
venience, instead of drawing the south-and-north horizon 
line at a (which would be a tangent to the arc d g at a, and 
would be confused with other tangents required to be diuwn 
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from c, d, dsc.), let tis draw a vertical line downwards 
from a to C, t])at is, towards the nocUr, and let ns draw 
Ca at right angles to aC, meeting the circle EaET, of which 
dg is an arc, in a. Through C, the centre of this circle, 
draw FCF parallel to aP«. Then we suppose throughout 
that *the pole of the celestial sphere is so far off compared 
with the dimensions of the circle EaE', that the apparent 
direction of the polar axis at all points of the arc d g is the 
same, and therefore parallel to CP. Thus the polar axis 
at b is represented by the line bP^, at c by the line cPo, 
and so on. Draw the vertical lines bC, cC, dC, &c., and 
at right angles to them, through C, draw C6, Cd, ; 
then clearly the angular elevation of the pole at a, or the 
angle Pi^ae, is equal to the angle PCa ; at b the elevation 
of the pole, or the angle P^ba, is equal to the angle PC6 ; 
at c to PCc, and at d to PCcf. But these angles PCo, PC&, 
PCc, PCd, diminish uniformly. In other words, to an 
observer travelling uniformly along an arc a b c d towards 
the south, the angular elevation of the pole would diminish 
uniformly, as it is observed to do, if (1) the arc d a is 
circular, and (2) the pole of the heavens so far from the 
observer that lines drawn to it are appreciably parallel. 
Similarly the uniform increase of the polar elevation, to an 
observer travelling northwardsalong thearc a g, isexplained, 
since the elevation of the pole, as he passes to the stations 
e, f, and g, changes through the values PCe, PC/, PC^, 
increasing therefore uniformly. 

Continuing this voyage beyond ad, southwards, the 
observer fin^ the pole continues to sink, until at length 
when he has arrived at a station E, the north pole of the 
heavens is on the horizon due north, or in direction EPb. 
All the phenomena of celestial rotation continue unchanged, 
except that towards the south many new stars have come 
into view. Moreover, the south pole of the heavens has 
now risen to the horizon, and lies due south, or in direction 
EFb. If the observer were now to retrace his course, he 
would, of course, find the north pole of the heavens rising 
uniformly again. But if instead of this he continue his 
journey southwards, he finds the south pole of the heavens 
rising uniformly. As he travels onwards to the successive 
stations d', c', V, a', <kc., so placed that Ed'«Ed, Ec' = 
Ec, Ac., the phenomena presented may be described exactly 
as for the northern stations d, c, b, a, <&c., respectively, 
except that for northern must written southern, and for 
southern northern, throughout. 

The difference in the position of observers on the 
northern and southern sides of E, fig. 6, may be con- 
veniently illustrated as in fig. 7, where G represents the place 
of an observer near Greenwich, and C the place of an 
observer near Cape Town, but due south of the former, and 
WLhy TUTtly are supposed to represent the apparent 
hemispherical dome of the heavens above and around these 
respective observers. (These hemispherical domes should, 
of course, be very much larger in proportion, each being 
here represented with a radius of about 3500 miles, whereas 
the nearest of the celestial bodies, our moon, is nearly 
240,000 from us.) Qp represents the apparent direction 
of the northern celestial pole as seen from Greenwich, 
raised about 51 J" above the north point of the horizon at 
A, and Gs is the direction of the southern or culminating 
point of the celestial equator, about 38^ above the south 
point H of the Greenwich horizon. (The east and west 
points of the horizon-circle are projected at the point G.) 
At C, Cp* is the direction of the southern celestial pole, 
about 34^* above the southern horizon at H' ; Cs' is the 
direction of the culminating or north point of the celestial 
equator, about 55^* above the northern hori^n at 

We see that journeys taken in a ncnrth-and-south 
direction lead to apparent changes of the dome of the 
heavens, only explicable on the assumption that the path 


traversed is a circular arc, or nearly so. It is clear alsc 
that the radius of this circular arc is determinable if the 
observer notes how much the elevation of the pole is 



Fig. 7.— Domes of Heavens near Greenwich and near Cape Town. 

changed for any given distance traversed by him in a north- 
and-BOuth direction. Suppose, for instance, that in travel- 
ling from a to b (fig. 6) he finds the elevation of the pole 
diminished by 7°, and that he has travelled about 480 miles, 
then (as already shown) he knows that abBa&>- change 
in polar elevation » an arc of 7** of the circumference of the 
circle along which he is travelling. Hence the whole 

circumference » x480 miles « 24,686 miles; whence 

the diameter of the circle = (roughly) 24,686 x — -7855 

miles. This is not the true diameter of the earth’s globe, 
being supposed to be the result of only a rough observation ; 
but the method serves sufficientfly to show how in very 
early times astronomers obtained a measure of the earth. 

For from whatever station the observer starts on north- 
and-south journeys, the same uniform elevation or depres- 
sion of the visible pole as he travels towards or from it is 
observed ; and the inference, therefore, is that the earth is 
a globe, since all the lines drawn on it in a north-and-south 
direction are circular arcs of equal radius. The points 
corresponding to E, where the poles are both on the horizon, 
mark the place of the terrestrial equator ; and the points 
on the earth, P and F (which have never yet been reached), 
where the north and south celestial poles are respectively 
vertical, are the terrestrial or geographical poles. 

Thus far we have consider^ only journeys made along Eart 
a north-and-south course. Journeys pursued due east orsnrfi 
due west, that is, always towards the point of the hori-®^^ 
zon which is 90** to the right or to the left of the north 
point, show equally that the observer is travelling on 
the surface of a globe, though they produce no apparent 
change either in the elevation of the pole or in the posi- 
tion of the points at which known stars rise, culminate, 
and set. We have seen that the observer who remains 
always at one station can determine the absolute time 
when any given star will culminate. Let us suppose that 
when journeying eastward or westward he can carry with 
him his sidereal time-measurer, and that this continues 
throughout to show the true sidereal time of his original 
station. Then if he is travelling eastward he will find that 
any given star, instead of culminating at the time noted 
for that star as observed at his original station, will cul- 
minate earlier. The right ascension of the star will remain 
unchanged, for this is the difference between its time of 
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ctdinixiatio& and the time when the point T culminates. 
Bat inst ea d of T culminating when the clock points to 
0 h. 0 m. 0 s. of sidereal time, it will culminate before the 
dock so points; and each star will culminate as much 
before iU sidereal time, that is, before the sidereal time 
corresponding to its right ascension. On the contrary, if 
the observer travels westwards from his original station, 
he finds that each star culminates later. Moreover, the 
observer finds that the amount of change in point of time 
corresponds to the distance he travels. Suppose a, fig. 8, 
to be his original sta> 
tion, and let oa' be a 
small circle of a globe, 
having P and F, as 
before determined 
(see fig. 6), for poles. 

Then the observer 
finds that the change 
in the time of a star’s 
culmination corre- 
sponds exactly to the 
length of arc tra- 
versed by him round 
the circle oa', on the 
assumption that a 
complete circumfer- 
ence of this circle 
corresponds to 24 hours of sidereal time. Thus, if a is at 
Greenwich, the polar elevation is 51 J", and, therefore, Ea 
(from what has been already shown in explaining fig. 6) 
is an arc of 51 ; ao, the radius of oa', = EO sin. 61 J®, 
and the observer finds that T, the change of time in 
the culmination of T, or any given star, for a given easterly 
or westerly distance d traversed from Greenwich, is such 
that 

T : a sidereal day : : cf ; 27r . EO . sin. 51 J*. 

This corresponds with the result of the former series of 
observations in showing that the earth is a globe, suspended, 
as it were, within the star-sphere ; and that eitlier the star- 
sphere turns uniformly around this terrestrial globe from 
east to west once in 24 sidereal hours, or else the terrestrial 
globe turns uniformly round the axis FF (fig. 6) once in 
24 sidereal hours from west to east. 



Chaptbr hi. — Of the Apparent Motione of the Sun. 

The earth has now been shown to be a globe within the 
star-sphere, and whether the earth rotates within the star- 
sphere, or the star-sphere rotates round the earth, or both 
the earth and the star-sphere rotate, it is known that, 
relatively to the earthy the star-sphere rotates from east to 
west once in 24 sidereal hours. This rotation, whether 
apparent or real, takes place without any appreciable change 
in the relative position of the fixed stars. And the law of 
rotation having once been ascertained, it follows that the 
time of culmination of any star, and the position of the star 
at the time, are known, msomuch that a telescope or pointer 
can be directed to the place of the star at the moment of 
culmination with perfect exactness. Moreover, a star can 
be followed by an instrument properly devised, in such sort 
that a pointer shall continue directed upon the star all 
through the 24 sidereal hours. Suppose, for example, that 
Bqiistorisl PF (fig. 9) is a rod turning on pivots P and F so placed 
that the axis of the rod points to the pole of the heavens; 
then if TF be a telescope so attached to an axis in or on PF 
(as at 0) that it can U turned in any angle to PF ; then 
if this tdesGope be placed so that cs, its optical axis, is 
directed towai^ a star (in which case, necessarily, the angle 
POi will be equal to the star’s north polar distance), it is 


clear that by rotating the axis PF oniformly oi^ee in 24 
sidereal hours, and in the direction oorresj^niting to the 
rotation of the 
heavens, the opti- 
cal axis €8 will con- 
tinue to be directed 
towards the star 
throughout the 
whole of those 24 
hours, even when 
the star is below 
the horizon. If a 
star’s north polar 
distance be 
known, a telescope 
thus mounted can 
be placed so that 
P0« is the proper 
angle, without seeing the star. If, further, we know the 
star’s right ascension, and also the true sidere^ time, we can 
not only set the telescope so that POs shall be the proper 
angle, but can rotate the axis PF in such sort that the tele- 
scope shall be pointed directly towards the star. Suppose, for 
example, that the star’s N.P.D. « 75", and the R.A. * 1 hour 
26 min. (or 21J"), (in other words, the star is close to i; of 
the constellation Pisces); and let the time indicated by the 
sidereal clock be 3 hours 10 min. Then set TF (fig. 9) so 
that the angle PO^-76", turn the axle PF so that TF or 
ee lies in the meridian, — ^in other words, let the telescope 
be directed due south, only with an elevation of 53J", 
which is the supplement of 75" + the polar elevation at 
Greenwich, where the observation is made. Then, since 
the sidereal time is 3 hours 10 min., we know that the point 
T was on the meridian 3 hours 10 mm. before the moment 



of observation ; and since the star’s R.^ « 1 hour 26 min., 
we know that the star was on the meridian 1 hour 26 min. 
after T ; hence the star was on the meridian 1 hour 44 
min. (3 hours 10 min. - 1 hour 26 mm.) before the moment 
of observation. We have then only to rotate the axis 'PP’ 
so as to follow the rotation of the star-sphere through an 
angle of 26" (the angle corresponding to 1 hour 44 min., 
since 360" corresponds to 24 hours) to have the telescope 
directed upon the star. And as we can thus direct a tele- 
scope, mounted as shown m fig. 9, towards a star at any 
hour (even when a star is below the horizon, in which case, 
of course, the telescope will be directed downwards), so con- 
versely, it is clear that when the telescope is direct^ in any 
manner we can tell towards what point of the star-sphere 
the tube is turned. Thus, if the time shown by the sidereal 
clock is 3 hours 10 min., and the telescope be in such a 
position that, in order to bring it to the meridian, it would 
have to be turned round the polar axis backwards through 
an arc of 26", corresponding to the rotation of the heavens 
in 1 hour 44 min., then we know that it is directed to a 
point in the star-sphere whose right ascension is 3 hours 10 
min. - 1 hour 44 min., or 1 hour 26 min. If, further, we 
note that the angle POs is one of 75", we know that the 
north polar distance of the point towards which the tele- 
scope is directed is 75". The point, therefore, is known, 
and is close to the star rj Piscium. 

We perceive, then, that if any celestial object is visible, 
whether by day or night, then by simply directing towards 
it such a telescope as is shown in fig. 9, we can ascertain 
in what part of the stellar heavens that celestial object 
lies. And if the object is moving upon the stellar heavens, — 
or, in other words, if it is other than one of these fixed stars 
with which we have hitherto been dealing, — then by turning 
a telescope towards it from time to time we can determine 
its apparent path among the stars. ^ that in the case of 
the sun, which is never seen in company with the stars, 
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simply because his light, by illuminating our air, Teils the 
stars from yi%w, we can nevertheless ascertain exactly along 
what path on the star-sphere he seems to move, at what rate, 
and whether the rate is uniform or variable. 

But before we examine the results of observations carried 
ouif for this purpose, it will be well to consider a circum- 
stance affecting observations made in this manner. We 
refer to the refractive action of the earth’s atmosphere, by 
which the apparent positions of the celestial bodies are to 
some degree affected. This is the proper place to mention 
the effects of refraction, because there can be little doubt 
that it was during observations of the sun that the refractive 
action of the atmosphere was first discovered. However, in 
explamiug this action reference will be made to the stars as 
heretofore, in order that the inquiry into the sun’s apparent 
motions maybe referred solely to the sphere of the fixed stars. 

By a well-known optical law, a ray of light in passing 
obliquely from one medium to another of greater density 
is refracted or bent towards the normal to their common 
surface. We may regard our atmosphere as composed of 
an infinity of concentric spherical shells, whose densities 
increase the nearer they are to the earth’s surface. When a 
ray of light from a star enters the atmosphere, therefore, it 
is inflected towards the earth, and the infiection is increased 
by every successive stratum of the atmosphere through 
which the light passes. In fig. 10, let AA', BB’, €(?, 



represent the boundaries of successive strata, supposed for 
convenience to have a finite thickness. A ray of light 
from S, reaching the highest stratum at a, leaves its original 
direction Soa;, and travels in the direction aby ; reaching the 
next stratum at 6 it is further bent, viz,, from direction aby 
to the direction bz ; and at c it is deflected in the direction 
cO. In its progress from a to 0, it has therefore succes- 
sively moved in the direction of the sides of the polygon 
abcO \ and to the spectator at 0, the star from which it pro- 
ceeded, instead of appearing in its true place at S, will 
appear to be at S’, or in the hist direction of the visual ray. 
Now if AA is the most elevated stratum of the atmosphere 
into which the ray enters in the direction So, it is clear that 
the whole effect is produced by the atmospherical strata 
situated below AA, and that the length of Sa is perfectly 
indifferent ; hence the refraction is entirely independent of 
the distance of the stars, provided they are beyond the 
limits of the earth’s atmosphere. 

The decrease of the density of the atmosphere, from the 
surface of the earth upwards, follows the law of continuity, 
or takes place by insensible degrees ; so that the luminous 
ray, in traversing the atmosphere, enters at every instant 
into a denser medium, and is therefore continually brought 
nearer and nearer to the vertical direction. Hence the true 
path of the ray is curvilinear, and concave towards the 
earth, as represented in fig. 11. Thb is equivalent to the 
supposition that the thickness of the different concentric 
strata of uniform density is infinitely small, and that the 
light, as it successively penetrates each, deviate from its 
former nath bv an infinitely small angle, which may be 


considered as the differential of the refractio^ the total 
amount of which will therefore be obtained by integration. 
The direction of 
the ray, when it 
reaches the eye of 
the observer, is 
the tangent to the 
last portion of its 
curvilinear path; 
and the apparent 
zenith distance of ^ 
the star will be 
ZOS', while the 
real zenith dis- 
tance is ZOS. 

The difference of ™ 

these two angles, namely S’OS, is what is denominated 
the Astron(miical Refraction, It is evident that the whole 
path of the ray is confined to the vertical plane in which 
the star and the eye of the observer are situated ; for the 
earth and its atmosphere being very nearly spherical, that 
plan will divide the strata symmetrically; there will, 
therefore, be no displacement in a lateral direction, »>., no 
refraction out of the vertical plane. When the observed 
star is due north or south, the vertical plane is the plane of 
the meridian ; hence, in meridional observations, the whole 
of the refraction takes place in declination, while the right 
ascension remains unaltered. 

It is evident that the amount of the refraction is greater 
in proportion as the observed star is nearer to the horizon; 
for in this case the luminous rays strike the tangent planes 
of the atmospherical strata more obliquely, and have besides 
to traverse a greater extent of atmosphere before they arrive 
at the eye of the observer. On determining by experiment 
the refraction at every altitude from zero to 90*, tables of 
Refraction may be constructed, which will furnish the 
means of discovering the law of its diminution ; but as 
such a process would be exceedingly tedious, and likewise 
apt to lead to erroneous results on account of the inevitable 
errors of observation, it is found more convenient to assume 
some hypothesis for a basis of calculation, and to verify 
the results which it leads to by comparing them with 
observation. In regard to media which may be said to 
be ()ermanent, — such, for instance, as water and glass, — the 
determination of the refraction is not attended with great 
difficulty ; but the circumstances are greatly altered when 
we come to make experiments on the atmosphere. In this 
case the difficulty arises from the incessant changes which 
the atmosphere is undergoing relatively to its refractive 
power, — changes which it is impossible for the observer 
fully to appreciate, inasmuch as he can only determine its 
physical state within a short distance of the earth, while 
that of the upper strata remains wholly unknown to him. 
The refractive power of the atmosphere is affected by its 
density and temperature. The effects of the humidity are 
insensible; for the most accurate experiments seem to 
prove that the watery vapours diminish the density of the 
air in the same ratio as their refractive power is greater. 
It is therefore only necessary, even in delicate experiments, 
to have regard to the state of the barometer and thermo- 
meter at the time the observation is made. At a medium 
density, and at the temperature of melting ice, it was found 
by Biot and Arago, from a great number of exact experi- 
ments, that at any altitude between 10* and the zenith 
the refraction is very nearly represented by the formula 
r«60"’*6 tan. (Z-3*26xr), in which r is the refrac- 
tion corresponding to a given zenith distance Z. With 
the exception of the numerical coefficients, this formula 
was first given by Bradley ; but whether it was deduced 
from theory by that astronomer, or was only empirical, is 
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uncerUia. Bradley’s formula was r » 57'" tan, (Z - 3 x r). 
When the direction of the luminous rays makes a smaller 
angle than 10* with the horizon, it becomes indispensable 
to take into account, in the calculation of the refraction, 
the law of the variation of the density of the atmosphere 
at different altitudes,— a law which is subject to incessant 
variation, from the operation of winds and other causes 
which agitate the atmasphere, as well as the decrease of 
temperature in the superior regions. For this rea^n all 
astronomical observations which have not refraction directly 
for their object, or which are not by their nature inde- 
pendent of its influence, are made at an elevation exceed- 
ing 10*, For lower altitudes it is to be feared that no 
timory will ever be found sufficiently exact to entitle the 
observations to much confidence. 

[It may be explained here in passing that the refraction of 
the rays of light in traversing the earth’s atmosphere is the 
oaiLse of Twilight^ which sensibly lengthens the duration of 
the day, and prevents a sudden transition from light to 
darkness on the disappearance of the sun. When the sun 
is more than 33' below the horizon, the refraction is not 
powerful enough to bring his rays sufficiently near the 
earth to reach our eyes ; they pass over our heads, and are 
irregularly reflected by the molecules of the atmosphere. 
By this means a portion of the celestial vault is enlightened, 
while the sun is invisible. This illumination of the upper 
regions is called the twilight. It commences as soon as 
objects can be distinguished before sunrise, and terminates 
when they cease to be visible after the sun has set. The 
time, however, at which the twilight commences and ter- 
minates cannot be assigned with any degree of precision. 
It is generally su])posed to be limited by the depression of 
the sun 18* below the horizon. Locaille found the limit 
in the torrid zone to be between 16* and 17*. According 
to Lemonnier, it varies in France between 17" and 21*. 
The duration of the twilight ^ill evidently be longer or 
shorter ai:cording as the inclination of the sun’s motion to 
the horizon is more or less oblique. 

The apparent enlargement of the sun and moon near the 
horizon is an optical illusion, connected in some measure 
with the atmosphere, of which various explanations have 
been given since the time of Ptolemy. According to the 
ordinary laws of vision, the celestial bodies, particularly the 
moon, which is nearest to the earth, ought to appear largest 
in the meridian, because their distance is then less than 
when they are near the horizon; yet daily exjierience 
proves that the contrary takes place. To an observer 
]>laced at E (fig. 12), the visual angle subtended by the 
moon, in the horizon at 
M, is somewhat less 
than that under which 
she aj)|iear8 in the 
zenith at 0 ; and this 
fact, a consequence in- 
deed of her circular 
motion, is proved by 
accurate measurement 
of her diameters in 
those circumstances by 
the micrometer. The 
mean apparent diameter 
of the moon, at her 
greatest height, is 31' 
in round numbers, but in the horizon she seems to the eye 
two or three times larger. The commonly received ex- 
planation of this phenomenon was first given by Descartes, 
and after him by Dr Wallis, James Gregory, Malebranch^ 
Huyghens, and others, and may be stated as follows The 
opinion which we form of the magnitude of a distant body 
not depend exclusively on the visual angle under 



which it appears, bat also on its distance ; and we judge 
of the distance by a comparison with other bodies. When 
the moon is near the zenith there is no intex^ing object 
with which we can compare her, the matter of the atmos- 
phere being scarcely visible. Deceived by the absence of 
intermediate objects, we suppose her to be very near. On 
the other hand, we are used to observe a large extent of 
land lying between us and objects near the horizon, at the 
extremity of which the sky begins to appear ; we there- 
fore suppose the sky, with all the objects which are visible 
in it, to be at a great distance. The illusion is also greatly 
aided by the comparative feebleness of the light of the 
moon in the horizon, which renders us in a manner sensible 
of the interposition of the atmosphere. Hence the moon, 
though seen under nearly the same angle, alternately a|v 
pears very large and very small. Desaguliers illustrate 
the doctrine of the horizontal moon by the supposition of 
our imagining the visible heavens to be only a small por- 
tion of a spherical surface, as mmp (fig. 12), in which case 
the moon, at different altitudes, will appear to be at dif- 
ferent distances, and will therefore seem to vary in magni- 
tude, as at TO, 71, 0 .] 

Correction being made for refraction, the true position 
of the sun on the star-sphere can be ascertained day after 
day ; and thus his apparent motions, as we have said, can 
be determined. 

The result of such observations is to show that in a Apparent 
period of about 365 days the sun traverses a great circle of 
the star-sphere inclined to the equator. This period ig *“*'*■• 
called a year^ and is familiar to all as the period in which Tbe year, 
the sun’s varying positions, alternately north and south of 
the equator, bring about the circuit of the seasons. For 
we have already seen that a star to the north of the equator 
is above the horizon more than half the sidereal day, and 
at its meridian culmination has an altitude exceeding that 
of the south point of the equator. When the sun is north 
of the equator he has a daily arc like that of a star similarly 
placed, so that day lasts longer than night, and at mid-day 
the sun pours his heat more directly on the earth than if 
he were on the equator. In like manner it is shown that, 
when the sun is south of the equator, night lasts longer 
than day, and the sun at mid-day has a smaller altitude i^n 
if he were on the equator. The result of constant experience 
shows, that the sun’s declination reaches its maximum on 
the south side of the equator about the 22d of December, 
when it amounts to 23**466. From this time it gradually 
diminishes till about the 21st of March, when the sun 
reaches the plane of the equator. At this time the days 
and nights are of equal length all over the earth, and the 
instant of time at which the sun’s centre is in the equatorial 
I)lane is called the instant of the equinox. The sun then 
I passes to the northern side of the equator, and his declina- 
I tion or meridional altitude continues to increase till about 
I the 22d of June, when he becomes stationary, and then 
' again shapes his course towards the equator. His maxi- 
j mum declination on the north side of the equator is exactly 
equal to that on the south, amounting to 23**465. The 
I Hun now continues to approach the equator till about the 
; 24th of September, when he again re^es that plane, and 
a second equinox succeeds. Continuing still to move in 
the same direction, he declines from the equator south- 
ward, till he reaches his former limit about the 22d of 
December ; and so on continually. 

The two small circles of the sphere, parallel to theTropifla 
equator, which pass through the two points where the decli- 
nation is greatest, are called the SoUtica or the Tropia; 
that on the northern hemisphere is called the Tropic of 
CanccTj and the other is call^ the Tropic of Capricorn, 

These two parallds, which mark the extreme limits of 
the sun’s declination, are, as has just been stated, eauallv 
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distant from the equator, with regard to which the yaria- 
tiouB of declination on either Bide are perfectly symmetrical 
and uniform.* 

The observations of the sun’s right ascensions and 
meridional altitudes, which have been made daily during 
80 ^eat a number of years, and under so many different 
meridian^ furnish complete proof that the projection of the 
sun’s orbit is a great circle of the celestial sphere, and that 
the orbit itself is wholly confined to the same plane. 

Doliptic. The great circle which the sun describes in virtue of his 
proper motion is called the Ecliptic* It has received this 
name from the circumstance that the moon, during eclipses, 
is either in the same plane or very near it. These pheno> 
mena can, in fact, only happen when the sun, earth, and 
moon are nearly in the same straight line, and, conse- 
quently, when the moon is in the same plane with the earth 
and the sun. The angle formed by the planes of the 
ecliptic and equator, which is measured by the arc of 
a circle of declination intercepted between the equator and 

DefinitionB. tropic, is called the Obliquity of tlic Ecliptic* The two 
points in which the equator and ecliptic intersect each other 
are called the Equinoctial PomU; they are also denomi- 
nated the Node^i of the Equator ; and the straight line con- 
ceived to join them is the lAne of the Equinoxes, or the 
Line of the Nodes, The node through which the sun 
passes on coming from the south to the north of the 
equator is called the Ascending Node, and is usually distin- 
guished by the character ^ ; the opposite node is the 
Descending Node, and is marked by y. A straight line 
passing through the centre of the earth, perpendicular to 
the plane of the ecliptic, is called the Axis of the Ecliptic, 
and the points in which its prolongation meets the sphere 
are called its Poles — these denominations being analogous 
to those of the axis and poles of the equator. The two 
small circles of the sphere whicli pass through the |)ole8 
of the ecliptic, and are parallel to the equator, are called 
the Polar Circles, 

Zodiacal The ecliptic has been divided by astronomers, from time 

“8“®- immemorial, into twelve equal parts, called Signs, each of 
which consequently contains 30 degrees. The names and 
symbols by which they are characterised are as follows : — 


point of Aries, which is the technical expression for the 
intersection of the ecliptic and equator, or the place of the 
sun at the vernal equinox, is assumed as the origin from 
which Uie degrees of the ediptic, as well as of the equator, 
are counted from west to east, or in the direction of the 
sun’s annual motion. The angular distance of the sunC 
from this point is called his Lmgitude, and the longitude^® 
of a star is the arc intercepted on the ecliptic between the 
same point and a great circle passing through the star per- 
pendicular to the ecliptic. The arc of this circle inter- 
cepted between the star and the ecliptic, or, which is the 
same thing, the complement of the star’s distance from the 
pole of the ecliptic, is called the Latitude of the star ; so 
that longitude and latitude bear the same relation to tlie 
ecliptic that right ascension and declination bear to the 
equator. 

The sun’s motion along the ecliptic is found not to 
be strictly uniform, a circumstance into which we shall 
have to inquire more particularly farther on. In this 
place, let it suffice to notice that the sun is found to move 
more quickly in winter than in summer, the rate of motion 
changing from its maximum nearly in mid-winter to its 
minimum nearly in midsummer, and thence to its maxi- 
mum again. But at no time does the mol Ion differ greatly 
from its mean rate of very nearly 59' in a sidereal day. 

If we call the mean rate 10,000, then the greatest and 
least rates of motion are represented by the members 
10,336 and 9664 respectively. 

The direction in which the sun travels round the ecliptic, 
and in which longitude is measured, is from west to east, 
that is, it is contrary to the direction in which the star- 
sphere rotates. 

Chapter IV. — 2'he Solar Day — Equation of 'Pime — 

The Seasons. 

Since the sun travels thus around the celestial sphere, it is 
manifest that the successive returns of the sun to the 
meridian cannot recur after the same interval of time as 
the successive returns of any given star. If on any day 
the sun’s centre when he is crossing the meridian has a 
particular position on the star-sphere, then when that point, 
of the star-sphere next returns to the meridian, — that is, 
one sidereal day later, — the sun has travelled about V from 
that point, moving along the ecliptic in a direction opposed 
to that in which the star-sphere rotates. The star-sphere 
must, therefore, rotate a little further round before the sun 
will be on the meridian. As a convenient first approxi- 
mation to the actual effects, let us make the supposition 
that the sun moves along the equator instead of the ecliptic, 
and that he moves exactly T in a sidereal day. In this 
case he would be exactly V from the meridian when the 
point he had occupied on the meridian the day before 
had reached the meridian. That point on the st^-spbere 
would have completed the full circuit of 360'’ of rotation 
while the sun had completed only 359'', and his diurnal 

359 

motion being therefore only = of the star-sphere’s, it fol- 
lows that the solar day (or the interval between the sun’s 
successive returns to the meridian) would be greater than 
the sidereal day in the ratio of 360 : 359. Therefore, the 
solar day being divided into 24 x 60 minutes, the sidereal 
day would manifestly be 4 min. shorter. 

But as the sun moves in a circle inclined more than 
23" to the equator, and as the sun’s motion is slightly 
variable, and the mean rate less than V per sidereal day, 
these relations are not exactly presented. 

Let us, as a next approximation, suppose the sun to 
move uniformly round the equator once in the course of a 
year of 366 J days, and determine the lencrth of a ooIat Haw 


North of the Equator. 

Aries, V 

Taurus, b 

Gemini, n 

Cancer, 25 

Leo, ^ 

Virgo, 


South of the Equator. 

Libra, 

Scorpio, 

Sagittarius, t 

Capricornus, 

Aquarius, 

Pisces, K 


In each of these signs the ancients formed grouim of 
stars, which they denominated the Zodiacal constellations 
(fwSio, animals), not confined to the ecliptic, but included 
within an imaginary belt, extending 9" on each side of it, 
to which they gave the name of Zodiac (fwSiaKos kvkXos, 
circle or zone of the animals). The term sign is now 
employed only to denote an arc of 30", and will probably 
soon be banished entirely from astronomical tables. It is 
now seldom used even for tables of the planete. For- 
merly, to denote that the longitude of a planet is 276 1 J , 
it ym usual to write 9- 6" 12'; or even to employ the 
characteristic symbol, and to write Y^ 6" 12', meaning that 
the planet was 12' in the 6th degree of Capricoraus, or the 
tenth sign. The latter inconvenient practice is now laid 
aside, and the signs, when they are employed, are simply 
distinguished by the ordinary numbers. 

As the greater part of the celestial phenomena connected 
with the planetary system take place either » 
or in planes not greatly inclined to it, it is found to 
most convenient to refer the i^sitions of the plan^ a^ 
frequently those of the stars also, to that plane. The first 
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on this assumption. It is clear that whatever the sun’s 
daily retardation may be, he loses one complete circuit of 
the heavens in a year of 365 J solar days. In other words, 
while the sun has been carried round 365J times by the 
diurnal rotation, the star-sphere has been carried round 
366 j times. Therefore, on our assumption 

3651 solar days = 3661 sidereal days 
and a sidereal day « solar day 

= 23 h. 56 m. 4 s., approximately. 

This, in fact, indicates roughly the manner in which the 
mean solar day is connected with the sidereal day. It is 
only necessary in the above process to substitute the true 
length of the year for the value 3601 — meaning by 

the year, the year of seasons, measured by the successive 
returns of the sun to the equator us he crosses that circle 
with northward motion. But it will not be until we con- 
sider the actual nature of tlie motion by which the sun’s 
annual apparent motion is explained, that we need inquire 
into the exact relation between the mean solar day and the 
sidereal day. 

As the sun moves at a varying rate, it is manifest that 
the actual solar day measured by the successive returns of 
the sun to the meridian could not be constant in value, 
even if the sun moved round the equator. For the excess 
of a solar day over the sidereal day is caused by the motion 
of the sun on the star-sphere, and will be therefore greater 
or less according as the sun’s motion on the star-sphere is 
greater or less. The actual solar day, therefore, exceeding 
the constant sidereal day by a variable quantity, must 
necessarily be itself variable. It is greater than the mean ; 
in December and January, when the sun is moving at a 
rate greater than his mean rate, and less in June and July 
when he moves at a less rate. And it is clear that if at 
the end of December the moment of the real sun passing 
the meridian were taken as the beginning of the mean 
solar day of twenty-four hours, then the next passage of 
the meridian by the actual sun would occur after the 
twenty-four hours of mean solar time had elapsed. Day 
after day the sun would come to the meridian at a later 
and later hour of mean solar time, until towards the end 
of March, when, the sun’s rate having acquired its mean 
value, the actual sun would not lag any farther behind. 
From this time he would gain, until towards the end of 
J une he would come to the meridian at noon of mean solar 
time. In me remaining half year he would be in advance, 
that is, he would cross the meridian before noon of mean 
solar time. Towards the end of September he would have 
made his greatest advance compared with mean time, and 
in the remaining quarter of the year he would gradually 
lose more and more of that gain, until at the end of 
December he would again cross the meridian at noon of 
mean solar time. 

But besides tins cause of variation in the length of the 
true solar day, there is another depending on the inclination 
of the sun’s apparent path on the heavens to the celestial 
equator. To conceive the effect of this cause, it is neces- 
sary to have regard to the motion of the sun with reference 
to the equator. The sun describes every day a small arc 
of the ecliptic. Through the extremities of this arc sup- 
pose two meridians to pass ; the arc of the equator, which 
they intercept, is the sun’s motion for that day referred to 
the equator, and the time which that arc takes to pass the 
meridian is equal to the excess of the astronomical day 
over the sidereal. But it is obvious that at the equinoxes 
the arc of the equator is smaller than the corresponding 
arc of the ecliptic, in the proportion of the cosine of the 
obliquity of the ecliptic ; at the solstices, on the contrary, 
it is greater in the proportion of the secant of the same 


obliquity. The astronomical day is diminished in the first 
case, and lengthened in the second. 

To have a mean astronomical day independent of these Mean 
causes of inequality, astronomers have supposed a second 
sun to move uniformly on the ecliptic, and to pass over the 
extremities of the axis of the sun’s orbit at the same in- 
stant as the real sun. This removes the inequality arising 
from the inequality of the sun’s motion. To remove the 
inequality arising from the obliquity of the ecliptic, con- 
ceive a third sun to pass through the equinoxes at the 
same instant with the second sun, and to move along the 
equator in such a manner that the angular distances of the 
two suns at the vernal equinox shall be always equal. 

The interval between two consecutive returns of this third 
sun to the meridian forms the mean astronomical day. 

Mean time is measured by the number of the returns of 
this third sun to the meridian ; and true time is measured 
by the number of returns of the real sun to the meridian. Equatl 
The arc of the equator, intercepted between two meridian 
circles drawn through the centres of the true sun and the 
imaginary third sun, when reduced to time, is what is 
called the Equation of Time. This will be rendered plainer 
by the following diagram. 


z 



Fiq. is. — M otions of real and mean Sun. 


Let Z T ^ ~ (fig. 1 3) be the star-sphere ] Zz its axis ; ahede^ 
<kc., the equator ; ABODE, &c., the northern half of the 
ecliptic from T to sss, on the side of the globe next the 
eye ; and MNOP, &c., the southern half on the opposite 
side from toT. Let the points at A, B, C, D, E, F, 
<kc., mark off equal portions of the ecliptic gone through in 
equal times by the real sun, and those at a, 6, c, d, e, 
<kc., equal portions of the equator described in equal times 
by the fictitious sun ; and let be the meridian. 

As the real sun moves obliquely in the ecliptic, and the 
fictitious sun directly in the equator, any point between 
and F on the ecliptic must 1^ nearer the meridian Zt^» 
than the corresponding point on the equator from T to/, 
that is to say, than the point whose distance from T is 
expressed by the same number of degrees ; and the more 
BO, as the obliquity is greater ; and therefore the true sun 
comes sooner to the meridian every day whilst he is in the 
quadrant T F, than the fictitious sun does in the quadrant 
T/; for which reason the solar noon precedes noon by 
tbe clock, until th^Teal sun comes to F, and the fictitious 
to/.* which two points being equidistant from the meri- 
dian, both suns will come to it precisely at noon by the 
clock. 

Whilst the real sun describes the second quadrant of the 
ecliptic FGHIKL from Cancer to he comes later to the 
meridian every day than the fictitious sun moving through 
the second quadrant of the equator from / to = 2 = ; for the 




points at O, H, I, K, L, being farther from the meridian, 
their corresQpnding points at 4, t, k, must come to it 
later ; and as both suns come at the same moment to the 
point they come to the meridian at the moment of noon 
by the clock. 

f n departing from Libra through the third quadrant, the 
real sun going through MNOPQ towards at R, and the 
fictitious sun through mnopq towards r, the former comes 
to the meridian every day sooner than the latter, until the 
real sun comes to B, and the fictitious to r, and then they 
come both to the meridian at the same time. 

Lastly, as the real sun moves equably through STUVW, 
from B towards T > and the fictitious sun through stuvw^ 
from r towards T, the former comes later every day to the 
meridian than the latter, until they both arrive at the point 
T , and then they make it noon at the same time with the 
clock. 

It is now easy to conceive the effect of taking into 
account the variable motion of the sun in his annual circuit 
of the ecliptic. The effect already explained as arising 
from this cause, on the supposition that the sun moved in 
the equator, must simply be added to that just shown to 
arise from the obliquity of the ecliptic. 

Let us combine the two causes, starting from December 
31, on the assumption (near enough to the truth for our 
present purpose), that the sun moves most rapidly when at 
his greatest southerly declination. The effect due to varia> 
tion of the sun’s motion may be called A, and that due to 
the obliquity of the ecliptic may be called B ; and each 
may be considered positive or negative according as, con- 
sidered alone, it sets the real sun later or earlier than the 
mean sun. 

We find, then, from January 1 to March 31, A and B 
both positive, A increasing from 0 to its maximum, B 
passing from 0 through its maximum to 0 again. All 
this time, then, A + B is positive. At the beginning A + B 
s= 0. About the middle of February B has its maximum 
value, and A a value less than its maximum ; at March 31, 
B is zero and A has its maximum value. 

From April 1 to June 30, A is positive and B negative, 
A diminishing from its maximum to zero, B passing from 
0 through its maximum negative value to 0 a^in. At 
the beginning, then, of this quarter, A + B is positive and 
equal to the maximum value of A. In the middle of 
May, B has its maximum negative value, and A has a 
value less than its maximum positive value. The maxima 
due to A and B being not far from equality, it follows 
that A + B is now negative, and therefore some time before 
this A + B must have passed through the value 0. At the 
end of the quarter A + B is again 0, because A ** 0 and 
B = 0. 

From July 1 to September 30, A is negative and B 
positive, A increasing from 0 to its maidmum negative 
value, B passing from zero through its maximum positive 
value to zero again. Hence, at the beginning of the 
quarter A + B*=0; at the end A + B = the maximum 
negative value of A. But about the middle of August, B 
has its maximum positive value while A has not its maxi- 
mum negative value ; hence at this time A -f- B is positive, 
and therefore between then and September 30, A-i-B 
vanishes. , , . , ,, 

Lastly, from October 1 to December 31, both A and B 
are negative, A passing from its maximum value to zero, 
and B from zero to its maximum value, and thence to zero 
again. Throughout the quarter, then, A + B is negative. 
About the middle of November A + B is the sum of the 
maximum value of B and a value of A less than the maxi- 
mum. At the end of the quarter A + B « 0. 

Owing to the fact that the time when the sun moves 
most rapidly follows by a few days the date (December 21) 


when the sun is at his greatest distance from the meridian, 
the dates above given are not strictly correct. The equa- 
tion of time, or A-l-B, is zero nearly midway between 
December 21 and the end of the year, or al^ut Christmas 
day, and it vanishes again on or about April 16, June 16, 
and September 1st. The equation of time has four 
maxima. On February 11, the real sun is later than the 
mean sun by a maximum interval of 14 min. 31 sec. ; on 
May 14, the real sun is earlier than the mean sun by a 
maximum interval of 3 min, 53 sec.; on July 16, the 
real sun is later than the mean sun by a maximum interval 
of 6 min. 13 sec. ; and lastly, on November 3, the real sun 
is earlier than the mean sun by a maximum interval of 16 
min. 19 sec. 

The inclination of the ecliptic to the equator results 
necessarily, as already mentioned, in a difference of seasons. 
When on the equator, the sun, like an equatorial star, is 
above the horizon during one-half of the day, and below 
the horizon during the other half. When he is north of 
the equator he is above the horizon for more than half 
the day, and reaches a higher altitude at noon th^ when 
on the equator. When south of the equator he is below 
the horizon for more than half the day, and does not reach 
so great an altitude at noon as when he is on the equator. 
As he is perceptibly the source of light and heat, it fol- 
lows that when he is north of the equator we receive (in 
our northern latitudes) more light and heat than when he 
is on the equator, and so much the more as his northerly 
declination is greater; while when he is south of the 
equator we receive less light and heat than when he is on 
the equator, and so much the less as his southerly declina- 
tion is greater. These results are equally accounted for 
whether we regard the earth as fixed, and the sun as really 
travelling round the heavenly sphere on his inclined path, 
or whether we suppose the sun to be fixed, and the earth to 
travel around him on a correspondingly inclined path after 
the manner illustrated in fig. 14. Here, while the earth 



Fio. 14.— ^Diagram illnstratiog the Seasons. 


goes round the sun in the order of the letters A, B, C, D, 
its axis preserves its obliquity and always continues paral- 
lel to its first direction. At c the north pole inclines to- 
wards the sun, and brings all the northern places more 
into the light than at any other season of the year. But 
when the earth is at the opposite point of the orbit, the 
north pole declines from the sun, and a less portion of the 
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northern hemisphere receives his light and heat. At a 
and e the axis is peri>endicu]ar to the plane of the orbit, 
so that the poles are situated in the boundaries of the illu- 
minated hemisphere, and, the sun being directly over the 
equator, the days and nights are equal at all places. In 
this figure M is the terrestrial equator, T the tropic of 
Cancer, the dotted circle the pardlel of London, U the 
arctic or north ]K)lar circle, and P the north pole, where 
all the meridians or liour-circles meet. The spectator is 
supposed to be placed at the pole of the ecliptic. 

It is also manifest that if the earth circles around S, as 
in fig. 14, the observed phenomena of apjiarent solar motion 
will be i)recisely the same as though the sun circled around 
the fixed earth. Let us follow the earth round from the 
position 0 , noting how the sun would apjjear to move on 
the ecliptic, and also how the length of day would be 
affected by the varying position of the earth’s axis with 
respect to the sun. When the earth is at a, the beginning 
of Libra, about the 20th of March, the sun, as seen from 
the earth, appears at the beginning of Aries in the opposite 
part of the heavens, the north pole is just coming into 
light, and the sun is vertical to the equator, which, with 
all its parallels, is divided into two equal parts by the circle 
which forms the boundary between the dark and illumi- 
nated hemispheres, and therefore the days and nights are 
equal all over the earth. As the earth moves in the ecliptic, 
according to the order of the letters A, B, C, D, &c., the 
north pole P comes more and more into the light, and the 
<lay8 increase in length at all places north of the equator M, 
When the earth comes to the position l)ctween B and C, 
or the beginning of Capricorn, the sun, as seen from the 
earth, apfiears at the beginning of Cancer about the 21st 
of J une ; and the north pole of the earth inclines towards 
the sun, so as to bring into light all the north frigid zone, 
and more of each of the northern parallels of latitude in 
l)roportion as they are farther from the equator. As the 
earth advances from Capricorn towards Aries, and the sun 
appears to move from Cancer towards Libra, the north pole 
recedes from the light, which causes the days to decrease 
and the iiiglits to increase in length till the earth comes 
to the beginning of Aries, and then they are equal as 
before, — the boundary of light and darkness cutting the 
equator and all its parallels equally. The north pole then 
goes into the dark, and docs not emerge till the earth has 
completed a semi-revolution of its orbit, or from the 22d of 
September till the 20th of March. Similar changes occur, 
mutatU iniiUmdia:, in tlie southern hemisphere. 

It may be well to advise the reader not to allow his 
mind to be led astray by the proportions indicated in such 
])icture.s as fig. 14. It is absolutely impossible to illustrate 
the seasons, either by diagrams or by the use of a globe, 
without introducing incorrect relative dimensions j but by 
combining two sets of ])ictorial illustrations, the mental 
error tx\)i to arise from the study of such pictures os fig. 
14 may be got rid of. Thus, after carefully studying the 
relations illustrated in that figure, the reader should turn 
to Plate XXVIL, and after noting that the figure of the 
earth there shown is the same as that in fig. U (held so as 
J? uppermost), he should endeavour to picture to 

himself such a figure of the earth as is shown in the plate 
travelling around the path EE', but so reduced in dimen- 
sions that its whole disk would have a diameter less tlian 
the hundredth part of that of the small white disk, at the^ 
centre of the plate, which represents the sun. It will then 
be instructive to extend this method to Mars, as figured in 
Plate XXVIL, carrying this planet (after first imagining 
bis disk reduced 5000 times) round his path MM', with 
constant axial pose. The planets pictured in Plate XXVIII. 
can be dealt with in like manner. From a careful study 
of the two plates, with special reference to the indicated 


scales, the general relations of the entire solar system can 
be inferred, and to some degree conceived. ^ But for the 
purpose of actually picturing these relations to his mind, 
the reader may conveniently use Sir J. Herschel’s illustra- 
tion, as follows: — Choose any well-levelled field. Ofi it 
place a globe 2 feet in diameter to represent the sun; Mer- 
cury will be represented by a grain of mustard seed, on 
the circumference of a circle 164 feet in diameter for its 
orbit; Venus a pea, on a circle 284 feet in diameter ; the 
earth a [somewhat larger] pea, on a circle of 430 feet ; 

Mars a rather large pin’s head, on a circle of 654 feet ; 
the asteroids grains of sand, in orbits of from 1000 to 1200 
feet; Jupiter a moderate-sized orange, on a circle of half 
a mile ; Saturn a small orange, on a circle of ^ths of a 
mile ; Uranus a full-sized cherry, on a circle more than 
1^ miles ; Neptune an extra-sized cherry, on a circle of 2J 
miles in diameter. 

Chapter V . — Apparent Motiom of the Mom and 
Planets — Parallax, 

We have seen that while the stars remain fixed, to all 
appearance, on the celestial concave, the sun circuits around 
a great circle of the star-sphere, moving always in one 
direction, and at a rate which, though variable in different 
parts of the circuit, does not vary largely, and is constant 
for each part of the ecliptic. Moreover, to ordinary obser- 
vation, continued for periods of a few years, the sun’s path 
I in the heavens appears to remain always the same, and to 
bear the same relation to the poles and equator of the 
rotating star-sphere. 

But we have now to consider bodies which neither 
remain fixed like the stars, nor move in a constant ap- 
parent path like the sun. 

The moon is the most noteworthy of these bodies, be- Moon’s 
cause of her apparent size and briglitness, and also because pbaws. 
of the remarkable changes of appearance which she pre- 
sents according to her varying position with reference to 
the sun. When she is seen near him in the heavens, she 
appears alw’ays like a fine sickle of light, with the horns 
turned away from him. When she is in the part of the 
heavens directly opposite to the sun, she appears with a 
full orb. When she is exactly midway between the point 
occupied by the sun and that opposite to him, she appears 
as a semicircle of light, with the convexity tow^ards the 
sun ; and in positions intermediate to these she appears 
with more or less of her circle illuminated, according as 
she is nearer to or further from the point directly opposite 
the sun. All this corresponds with what would happen if 
tlie moon were an opaque orb nearer to the earth than the 
sun, and illuminated by him. 

Now, when the moon is watched, even for a few hours 
only, she is found to be travelling on the star-sphere in 
the same direction as the sun (and, like him, on a path 
inclined to the equator), but much more rapidly than the 
sun travels. It is impossible to watch the moon com- 
pletely round the heavens, because she is found to pass 
close to the sun once in each circuit, and when very near 
to him cannot be seen. But while she is visible, she 
travels continuously in one direction, and when she reap- 
pears, after having been for a day or two lost in the sun- 
light, she is seen to have shifted her place as though, dur- 
ing that interval, she had travelled continuously onwards. 

The moon’s circuit of the star-sphere is found to be Sidereal 
completed in about 27J- solar days. But her circuit, 
wdered with reference to the sun, occn oies a longer interval. 

Thus, suppose we observe her when she is opposite to the 
sun, or full,’’ Then she is in the same (or very nearly 
the ^me) place among the stars about 27^ days later. But 
in the meantime the sun has advanced along the ecliptic 
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Rbout 27% and the point now directly opposite the sun haS| 
of course, advanced by the same amount. The moon has, 
therefore, to travel further on before she is again exactly 
opposite the sun. It is found that this happens rather 
more than 2 days later ; or in other words, that the in* 
tefval between successive full moons amounts to about 29 J 
days. This interval is called a lunar months or lunation ; 
the period daring which the moon completes the circuit of 
the heavens being called a sidereal month. The lunation 
is also called a synodical month. 

The path in which the moon travels is found to be 
inclined at an angle of about 5® 9' to the ecliptic. But 
continued observation shows that the path, while retaining 
this inclination, shifts slowly in position — the points where 
it intersects the ecliptic gradually retrograding (on the 
whole) until, in the course of about 18^ years, they have 
made a complete circuit of the ecliptic. It is also found 
that the moon moves, like the sun, with variable velocity 
in her apparent course. The parts of her path, however, 
where she moves most and least rapidly are not fixed in 
position like the corresponding parts of the sun’s apparent 
circuit, but advance, travelling round in 8-85 years. 

It follows, from the varying position of the moon’s 
apparent path with respect to the ecliptic, that her range 
north and south of the equator is variable. When she 
crosses the ecliptic, at or near the two points where the 
ecliptic crosses the equator, the inclination of her path to 
the ecliptic is either added to or subtracted from the in- 
clination of the ecliptic to the equator, so that her range in 
declination is, in one case, 23" 27' + 5" 9', or 28* 36' ; and 
in the other, 23" 27' - 5" 9', or 18" 18'. When she crosses 
the ecliptic at or near the two points where the ecliptic is 
furthest from the equator, the inclination of her path to 
the equator is nearly the same as that of the ecliptic, the 
two paths — the ecliptic, or sun’s path, and the apparent 
lunar path-— crossing the equator at different points. 

Thus far there is nothing in the observed celestial mo- 
tions which opposes itself to the belief that the earth is a 
fixed centre around which the celestial bodies are carried 
— the star-sphere by the diurnal rotation, the sun circling 
round the earth in his yearly course on the ecliptic, and 
the moon in her monthly (lunar) course on a variable 
path, and both these orbs partaking in the diurnal rotation 
of the star-sphere, just as bodies in a moving vehicle par- 
take in the motion of the vehicle, even though they may 
also be in motion among themselves. 

One circumstance in the moon’s apparent motions serves, 
however, to show that the bodies thus far observed lie at 
different distances, and falls properly to bo considered in 
this place, seeing that the attention of astronomers must 
first have been directed to it when they were engaged in 
determining the moon’s motions. 

The earth being, as we have seen, a globe, and the sun 
and moon being apparently carried round this globe by tlie 
daily rotation, which is uniform, it would naturally occur 
to astronomers that, if these notions take place around the 
centre of the ewth, they can-ot appear altogether uniform 
as seen from the eccentric position of an observer placed 
anywhere on the surface. The stars, indeed, seem to be 
carried uniformly round, but that hfiis been explained as 
due to their enormous distance. The sun moving mani- 
festly within the stellar concave, and the mcmn travelling 
apparently within the sun’s orbit (os may be inferred from 
herphases), it might well be that their motions would be 
found affected by Sie eccentricity of the observer’s position. 
Suppose, for example, that the centre of the eai^ is at 
P fig. 15, and the observer is at E, and let EM, represent 
a Une of sight from E to the moon’s centre when she is 
in the horizon (refraction being neglected). Then a line 
PM, from the centre of the earth to the moon is inclined to 
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the horizon line EM, ; and if we draw Pmi, parallel to 
EM„ so that either line represents the direction of the moon 
as observed from E, 
see she were 

observed from she 
appear raised by 
the angle included be- 
tween the PM, 

P^i,. From E, 
she seen lower 
than her true 
geocentric position by 
and 
seen that, 
the moon be at M, the 

direction EM in which Pxo.l5. — Diagram illustrating Lunar 
she is seen is lower down Parallax. 

— that is, is less inclined to the horizon line Ewh — by the 
angle EMP, or its equal, if the moon were at 

M', the displacement would be equal to the angle EM'P ; 
and only when she is at the zenith Z does her direction 
EZ agree with her geocentric direction PZ. Her observed 
path from horizon to horizon, when she rises high in the 
south, but does not reach the zenith, will be as the path * 
(fig. 16), where her geocentric path is as M,MjjM,. 
This will happen if she is near enough to the earth for 
the angle EM„P (fig. 15) to be appreciable ; and all that 
has here been said of the moon is equally true of the sun, 


M , M 

N* * • 


Fio. 16. — Observed and Geocentric Paths of the Moon. 

or any other celestial body. But in their case no appreci- 
able displacement occurs (at least none which the earlier 
modes of observation could indicate). In the case of the 
moon the displacement is very marked, being found to 
amount nearly to a degree when the moon is on the horizon. 
Such displacement is called parallax. Thus, when any 
celestial body is at M (fig. 15), the angle EMP (or 
MPw), between the geocentric direction PM, and the 
apparent direction EM, is called the parallax of the body. 
When the celestial body is at M„ so that its true direction 
is horizontal, the parallax EM,P is manifestly greater 
than for any other position of the body at the same dis- 
tance from P. This maximum parallax is called the 
horizontal parallax^ and may be defined as the maximum 
angle subtended by the earth’s radius, as supposed to be 
seen from the body. 

It may be noticed, in passing, that if the geocentric dis- 
tance of a celestial body the earth’s radius »r, and the 
horizontal parallax then 

««•!>*= 5 • • • 0 )- 

•pp 

This is manifest from fig. 15, where sin. PM,E«p|j|-. 

Again, in the case of a body at M, using the same symbols, 
and calling the apparent altitude MEM, a, and the 
parallax p\ we have 

p ' » MPm 

EP Bin. EPw r sin. a 

8m.p= jfp 

That is, sin. p'«8in. a . sin. p .... (2). ^ 

For every celestial body, except the moon, the parallax ii 
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80 that its arc-measure m&y be substitated for its they be regarded as moving around the earth, must move 
we ; hence, for ( 1 ) and ( 2 ) we may write in orbits of very singular (£ape. , 

While observing the stars, which maintain apparently a PhmeUry 
, (3); and jo' « JO sin. a . . ( 4 ), (instant position on the imiforndy rotating starnsphere, the nation** 

^ ^ ancients early noted five bodies, which seem to travd 

for all the heavenly bodies except the moon. among the stars like the sun and moon, but not always In 

From the observed parallactic displacement of the moon one direction. To these bodies they gave the name of 
it is manifest, apart from the lunar phases, that the moon’s planets, or wanderers (a term which also included the sun 
orbit relatively to the earth lies within the sun’s. and moon, so that there were seven in all). Three could be 

We have now, however, to consider bodies which, if seen sometimes throughout the night, sometimes in the 


<W 



C 

Fia, 17. “The Motion of Satnrii, Jupiter, and Mars with resjiect to the Earth. 


morning, sometimes in the evening. To these were given the stood by referring to fig, 17 , and supposing an observer 
names Saturn, Jupiter, ^d Mars ; and careful observation on the earth to watch Saturn, Jupiter, and Mars respec- 
showed that these bodies, when visible all through the tively traversing the twisted paths there indicated, in the 
night, always travel among the stars in a direction con- order shown by the dates, the loops being supposed to lie 
trary to that of the sun’s yearly and the mean’s monthly very nearly but not quite in the level of the paper, which 
motion, but that this retrograde motion continues only for represents the plane of the ecliptic. But this peculiarity 
a certain length of time, being preceded and followed by was noticed, that when any planet was at the outermost 
an advancing motion, which is greater in amount than the parts of the successive loops (as, for instance, when Jupiter 
retrograde motion, so that, on the whole, these bodies are was as where the date 1712 is placed on his loops), the 
carried round in the same direction as the sun and moon, planet was lost to view in the sun’s rays, lying nearly in 
The nature of these apparent motions will best l>e under- the same part of the sky, whereas, when a planet waa at 
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the innermost parts of the successive loops (as, for instance, Far more reasonable was the ancient Egyptian system, 
when Saturi^ was as where the date 1710 is placed on his by some described as identical with, but in any case closely 
loops), the planet was always opposite the sun. This 
exact agreement between the times when the planet and 
sun were in c(ynjuncti(m or in oppodtiony and the tracing 
out of the apparent planetary loops, should have suggeste(^ 
it would seem, a connection between the sun and planets ; 
for we see from fig. 17, that if the earth were the centre of 
the sun’s motion, and each of the three planets had its 
looped path wherein to travel around the earth, there could 
be imagined no reason why the planet’s motion round its 
loops should synchronise with the sun’s motion on his 
nearly circular path. gotov 

This view should have been confirmed by the apparent 
motions of two other planets, Venus and Mercury, which 
were found to remain always within a certain apparent 
distance from the sun, never being seen on the part of the 
sky opposite to him. Venus, the brighter, was observed 
to have the greater range on either side of the sun, moving 
from about 46* on the east of the sun, when she is seen 
as the Evening Star, to about the same distance on the 
west of the sun, when she is seen as the Morning Star ; 
while Mercury’s greatest range on either side of the sun is 
more variable, being sometimes as great as 27*, and at yio, is.— Ptolemaic System, 

other times not greater than 18*. So far as the motion . , , 

of these planets on the star-sphere could be traced (by resembling m essentials, the system of Tycho Brahe, shown Ty( 
using such an instrument as in fig. 9 to determine their %* Here the earth is the centre of the motions of 
right ascension and declination), they appeared to follow moon, but all the planets circle around the 

looped paths, somewhat like the outer planets ; but the Venus and Mercury moving in orbits passing between 
nearer and farther parts of the successive loops wore hoik earth and sun, while Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn move 
lost to view, the two planets being always too near the orbits passing outside the earth. All the observed 

sun’s place in the heavens to bo visible when tracing those “lovemonts, and all the peculiarities of the observed rela- 
parts of their paths. explained by this system. Indeed, a 

The five planets were found to travel always within a 
certain range on either side of the ecliptic, Venus, which 
has the greatest range, being sometimes as far as 0“ north, 
or 9* south of the equator. A zone, or band, having the 
ecliptic for its central circle, and bounded by circles 9* 
north and south of the ecliptic, so as to be 18* wide, came 
thus to be regarded as a sort of celestial roadway, outside 
of which the planets were never seen. This zone was 
called the zodiacy and it was probably in connection with 
the planetary rather than the solar motions that the zodiacal 
constellations were originally formed. 

Considering the observed relation between the motions 
of all the five planets and those of the sun, it is remark- 
able that any of the astronomers > of old time should have 
regarded the earth as the common centre of solar and 
planetary movement. It is true that, by supposing each 

planet to travel around a centre which itself travelled m , : o * 

round the earth, the looped paths of the planets might be System 

explained ; of this no further evidence need be given than little consideration will show that the geometrical relations 
fig. 17, where it is manifest that the loops are such as are precisely the same for such a system as is depicted in 
might be traced by bodies moving round small circles, fig. 19, as they would be in the system pictured byremov- 
these being carried round the central earth in large circles, ing the circle showing the sun’s orbit in fig. 19, and 
Yet the synchronism betwe^A all the movements in these substituting a circle of equal size around the sun as centre 
small circles and the sun’s supposed motion round the and passing therefore through the centre of the earth, 
earth was left wholly unexplained by that theory. If the It is not too much to say that Tycho’s system is not only 
Ptolemaic Ptolemaic system could have been really presented as it is fully equal to the Copernican in its fitness to explain the 
system, commonly pictured (fig. 18), it would have compared not observed relations, but that, until the law of gravitation 
unfavourably with the simplicity of the modem system. But had been established, the arguments for the Tychonic 
the circles depicted in this figure for the paths of Saturn, system, modified so as to correspond to Kepler’s discovery 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, and Mercury, represent only the of the shapes of the different orbits, were almost equal 
paths of moving centres, round which those bodies were in weight to those used by the disciples of Copernicus, 
supposed to travel, each in a circle of its own, and all The slight advantage of the Copernican system in point 
synchronising in these subordinate movements with the of simplicity was counterbalanced by the difficulty of 
sun circling in his special orbit ; while the movements of accepting, in those days, the belief that the stars lie at 
the moon, travelling in a different circle, neither corre- so inconceivably vast a distance that the motion of the 
sponded in any way with those of the sun, nor, like his, earth in an enormous orbit around the sun (for the sun 
seemed to influence any of the planetary motions. was known even then to lie many millions of miles from 
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ns) produces no perceptible change in the appearance and 
rotation of the star-sphere. That the whole span of the 
earth’s orbit was as a mere point compared with the dis- 
tance of the stars, so that the earth on one side of the sim 
was, in effect, at the centre of the star-sphere, while it 
was equally at the centre when on the opposite side, or 
many millions of miles from its former position, was not 
unreasonably regarded by Tycho Brahe as scarcely credible. 

Chapter VI . — Copemican System — Kepler^ b Laws — 
Gravitation — The Laws of the Solar System. 

Leaving the rotation of the star-sphere out of considera- 
tion, the apimrent motions of the sun, the moon, and the five 
planets known to the ancients, are most naturally explained 
by regarding the sun as the centre around which Mercury, 
Venus, the earth. Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn revolve in 
that order as to distance, while the moon revolves round 
the earth. For though there are thus two centres of 
motion, yet only a small body travelling in a relatively 
small orbit is set revolving round the earth, now presented 
as a subordinate orb in the system ; and the whole family, 
including the moon, are set revolving around the sun, for 
the moon accompanies the earth in her circuit. In the 
Tychonic system the sun, though presented as a sub- 
ordinate orb, because travelling round the earth, was yet set 
as the centre round which all the planets revolved. Either 
system was, however, altogether more reasonable than the 
Ptolemaic, in which all the planets were supposed to move 
around imaginary centres. Copernicus well indicated the 
superiority of his system when he said, We find in this 
arrangement what can be discerned in no other scheme, 
an admirable symmetry of the universe, an harmonious 
disposition of the orbits. For who could assign to the 
lamp of this beautiful temple a better position than the 
centre, whence alone it can illuminate all parts at oncel 
Here the sun, as from a kingly throne, sways the family of 
orbs that circle around him.” 

7 of It is hardly necessary to point out that the arrangement 

■*^ 1 “ suggested by Copernicus explains the motions of the sun 
and moon as readily as the system which presents both 
these bodies as moving around the earth. Peculiarities in 
the motions of the earth and moon are indeed left unac- 
counted for by a simple theory of uniform circular motion 
around the sun and earth as centres ; but so they were in the 
Ptolemaic system until eccentric and epicyclic movements 
were provided, and these were as admissible in the Coper- 
nican theory as in the Ptolemaic. It is easy to show also 
that the general motions of the planets — their progressions, 
stations, retrogressions, &c. — were explained by the Coper- 
nican system. Thus, let S (fig. 20 ) be the sun, E^E^Eg, 
&c., the earth’s orbit, P1P2P3, &c., part of the orbit of a 
superior planet ; and when the earth is at E^ let the planet 
be at Pj, BO that the planet is in opposition to the sun when 
at Pj. Starting from these positions, suppose that the earth 
and planet in the same interval of time pass over the arcs 
E^Eg and P^Pg, E^E.^ being greater than PjPg. Then 
obviously EoPj, is inclined to EjPj ; and if these two lines 
are produced they will meet beyond V^. Let them be pro- 
duced beyond their point of intersection O to K^, Kg respec- 
tively ; then the observer on the earth sees the planet in 
direction E^Kj when the earth is at E^, and in direction 
EgKj when the earth is at E.. Hence the planet appears 
to have moved in direction K^Kg or backwards, though it 
haa really moved in direction PjPg. Carrying the earth 
on with her more rapid motion, it is obvious that we come 
to a part of the earth’s orbit, where her motion is so 
inclined to the line of sight EgPg or E^P^ to the planet, 
that the effect of the earth’s more rapid motion is neutral- 
ised, and lliese lines of sight are pi^el. At this time, 
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then, the planet neither seems to advance nor retrograde, 
but appears to be statiemary. After this it is jnanifest that 



Fio. 20.— Diagram illustrating Apparent Paths of Planets. 


the planet will seem to advance, and with gradually increas- 
ing rapidity, until when the earth is at Eg and the planet at 
Pg (the planet, however, being then in conjunction with the 
sun, and therefore invisible), the planet lies in direction 
EgPg far in advance of K^, Kg. At this time the unseen 
planet is advancing most rapidly, because the earth’s 
motion, as from Eg to Eg, and the planet’s motion, as from 
Pg to Pg, combine to cause the advance of the direction of 
the line E^Pg, — the centre round which for the moment the 
direction-line to the planet is turning lying at O' between 
the earth and planet, instead of beyond the planet, as at 
O in the position first considered. Passing from conjunc- 
tion to opposition, the planet goes through similar changes 
in a reverse order. Its progressive motion gradually 
diminishes, till it becomes stationary ; thence the planet 
retrogrades through opposition to its next station ; and so 
on continually, the total result of its motion in each 
synodical revolution being a progression from west to east. 
We see also that the planet is in opposition when in the 
middle of its retrograde arc, while it is in conjunction when 
in the middle of its larger arc of progression. All this 
corresponds precisely with the observed relations. 

The same reasoning applies to the case of an inferior 
planet. In fact, we may employ the same figure for this 
case as for that of a superior planet. Thus, suppose 
PiPgPa (fig- 20) the earth’s orbit, and EjEgEg, <kc., that of 
an inferior planet, and let the motions as in the former 
case, then the same lines represent the direction-lines, only 
the observer looks along these lines in the contrary direc- 
tion. Now we see that the direction-lines PjE^, PgEg are 
carried backwards as viewed from P,, Pg, until they reach 
the parallel positions PgEg, P4E4, at wnich time the observer 
on P sees the planet E at a stationary point. After that 
the direction-lines are carried forward until, when the 
earth is at Pg and the inferior planet at Eg, this planet is 
seen in direction PgEg, or far in advance of its former 
direction PjE^. And at this time, as is seen by the posi- 
tion of the lines PgE. and PgEg, the inferior planet is 
^vancing most rapidly. In fact, all the motions of an 
inferior planet viewed from a superior one are precisely the 
same as those of the superior planet view^ from the 
inferior one, but are traced out on opposite jiarts of the 
heavens, — a thesis which needs no other proof than the 
fact, that the line of sight from the inferior to the superior 
planet is also the line of sight from the superior to the 
inferior planet ; so that, whatever point the superior planet 
viewed from the inferior appears to occupy in the star* 
sphere at any moment, the point directly opposite is that 
occupied by the inferior planet as viewed from the sunerior. 
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Hie only difference in the apparent motions of the inferior 
planet is ^t resulting from the position of this planet 
with respect to the sun. When P, is viewed from (fig. 
20), it is seen directly opposite the sun ; but view^ 
from lies in the same diction as the sun, and is there- 
fore invisible. This corresponds with the observed fact 
that Yenus and Mercury are in conjunction with the sun, 
not only in the middle of their advancing arcs, but also in 
the middle of their arc of retrogradation. 

But although the Copernican theory explains the general 
features of planetary motion, it could not, as originally 
advanced', explain those features which had rendered neces- 
sary the eccentrics and the subordinate epicycles of the 
Ptolemaic system. It was known to Copernicus that the 
earth does not move uniformly in a circle around the sun 
as centre, but on an eccentric path with varying velocity. 
He might, therefore, reasonably assume that the other 
planets have paths similarly eccentric, and move with vary- 
ing velocities. But he thought it necessary to explain the 
planetary motions by uniform motion in circles, using such 
contrivances to save appearances as the Ptolemaic system 
had rendered familiar to astronomers. Suppose, for 
example, that S (fig. 21) is the sun, A the place of a planet 
when at its greatest distance from the sun, and A' its 



Fig. 21. 

place when nearest to the sun, C being the bisection of 
AA' ; draw a circle aha'V with centre 0, and any radius 
less than CA, and with a as centre draw circle AKK'; 
then if a point revolve round the circle AKK' in that 
direction in the eame time that the centre of this circle 
travels round the circle aha!V in that direction, the. point 
will trace out an ellipse, having C as centre. This is easily 
proved. For let Cas=R, 2 A«»r, and put CA = E + r=a 
and CK' = R - r = 6 =* CB. When the moving point is at 
P, let the centre of the small circle be at p. The angular 
velocities being equal, pG and p? are inclined to aC at 
the same angle ; let this be a. Then the co-ordinates of P 
parallel to CA and Ch are — 

a?*fR + r^cos. o = acos. a 
y « (R - r) sin. a = 6 sin. o 

Whence + a*y* *** the equation to an ellipse having 

C as centre, CA and CB as semi-axes. S will not be 
the focus of this ellipse, unless SB«CA; and even then 
the velocities will not he those observed of a planet re- 
volving around S in the elliptic orbit ABA'B' — ^for the 
time from A to B will be one-fourth of the period, whereas 
in the case of a nlanet the time from A to B bears to the 


period the ratio of the area ASB to the area of the ellipse, 
a ratio exceeding one -fourth. Nevertheless, observed 
appearances were to some degree explained by the motioi 
illustrated in fig. 21, seeing that at A, or when farthesi 
from the centre S, the tracing point moves most slowly 
having there the difference of the velocities due to the tw( 
circular motions ; while at A' the point moves most quickly, 
having there the sum of these velocities. And when 
Copernicus advanced his theory, observations had not been 
made with sufficient exactness to prove the insufficiency of 
such an explanation in any case save that of the moon’s 
motion round the earth. 

Tycho Brahe, however, having completed a series of 
observations of Mars, the nearest planet moving on a 
manifestly eccentric orbit, Kepler tested the theory of Laws 
Copernicus in order to ascertain whether any ellipse, 
described as ABA'B' in fig. 21, could account for the 
observed positions of the planet. It will be seen that, 
while the points S, A, and A! in his inquiry were fixed, 
and therefore C also fixed, the point a might be taken 
nearer or further from A within certain limits, these limits 
being determined by the observed fact, that when near B 
and B' the planet was not nearer to C by a distance B6 
exceeding a certain moderate amount, such as the probable 
error of Tycho Brahe’s observations permitted Kepler to 
assume. 

It was after trying nineteen such arrangements, and 
rejecting them one after the other as he found them dis- 
proved by Tycho Brahe’s observations, that Kepler was 
led at last to abandon the attempt to explain the motions 
of Mars by combining circular uniform motions. Passing 
to the ellipse, as the curve which Mars appeared to follow, 
and testing various empiric laws of motion in an elliptic 
orbit, he at length lighted upon the actual relation, pre- 
sented in his first two laws as true for all the planets, 
though actually proved only in the case of Mars. The 
laws are these — 

1. Every planet movee in an elliptical orhit^ in anefocue 
of which the $un is situated, 

2. The line drawn from the sun to a planet, or the radius- 
vector of the planet, sweeps over equal areas in equal times. 

The second law may be thus illustrated. Let ABA'B' 

(fig. 22) be the elliptic path of a planet about the sun S, in 
the focus of the ellipse whose axes are ACSA' and BOB'. 



Fig. 22. 


Let P be the period in which the plinet performs the com- 
plete circuit of its orbit, and let T be the time occupied by 
the planet in traversing any arc pp' of its orbit. Then 
joining Sp, Sp', 

T : P : : sectorial area pSp * : area of the ellipse ABA'B'. 

It remained now to discover if any law connected the 
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periods in which the planets pursue their different paths. 
He did not at first try to connect tlie periods and the dis- 
tances by any direct numerical relation, probably because 
he hod recognised in the second law the probable existence 
of geometrical relations. But after many years of inquiry 
he arrived at the conclusion, that probably the required 
law connected the i)owcrs of the numbers representing the 
periods and the distances. It affords a strange evidence of 
the ponderous nature of Kepler’s movements, that after this 
idea had occurred to him, ten weeks, instead of some ten 
minutes, elapsed before he had verified it. The law con- 
ru'cting the periods and distances — Kepler’s third law — is 
this — 

3. Th>€ sqmre of the numhers representing the periodic 
times of the planets vary as the cubes of the numbers repre- 
senting their mean distances. 

Or thus. If D, d be the distances of any two planets, 
and P, p their resj^ective periods, then 


: : 1 ) 3 : ( 1 ). 


From this law we can deduce a convenient relation 
between the velocities in circular orbits (a relation holding 
fapi)roximately for the mean velocities in orbits nearly 
circular like those of the planets). Let V, v be the velo- 
cities in the orbits of planets w’hose distances are D, d 
respectively ; then, obviously, 


V « cS . and v « c- , where c is some constant, 
r jd 


p 


V d 




.1 


( 2 ), 


that is, the velocities in circular orbits vary inversely as the 
square roots of the distances. 


And also, 


y _ P^ 

V p^ P P^ 


( 3 ), 


that is, the velocities in circular orbits vary inversely as the 
ctdte roots <f the jteriods. 

It may be well also to notice the following relation 
between the angular velocities in such orbits. Let these 
for the respective planets just dealt with, be and w. 
Then, 

_ P — 
w P 

(It is manifest that “ = p , because the periods must 

be inversely proportional to the angular velocities with 
which they are uniformly descrilnid,) 

The three laws of Kepler are approximately true for 
bodies circling around the same centre. They do not 
apply to bodies circling around different centres. For 
instance, the moon’s distance and period could not be used 
for p and d in (1). Nor could the distance and period of 
any one of the satellites of Jupiter pair, according to 
Keplers third law, with the distance and j^eriod cither 
of our moon or of any j>lanet ; but the motions of the 
satellites were found to accord with the law when com- 
pared together. 

It was probably the recognition of this fact which first 
put astronomers on the track of the theory that the law 
depends on some force residing in the centres round which 
different Ix^i^ move. Newton certainly had given atten- 
tion to this influence before he dealt with the moon’s 
attraction earthwards as a case of the action of terrestrial 
gravity. But, be that as it may, it is certain that so soon 
as the action of the earth’s attraction on the moon had 
been demonstrated by him he extended the law of gravita- 
tion to all cases of motion around a central orb. It then 


became clear that the laws of Kepler are consequences of 
the general law of gravitation — the law, viz., tiiat 

Every particle of matter in the universe attracts every 
other particle with a force varying directly as the masses^ 
and inversely as the square of the distances. 

The proof of the law of gravitation divides itself info 
three distinct parts : — 

Firsts The proof that the force acting on the moon is 
equal to the force of terrestrial gravity, reduced as the 
inverse squares of the distances of the moon and of a point 
on the earth’s surface, from the centre of the earth. 

Secondly, The proof that a system of bodies circling 
around a central body like the sun, attracting them with a 
force inversely proportionate to their respective distances, 
would obey the laws of Kepler, or some modification of 
those laws, giving results according with the motions 
actually observed. 

Thirdly, The proof that the nyitual attractions of the 
several members of any system, and the attractions of 
members of one system on bodies belonging to another 
system (as, for instance, of the sun upon the moon regarded 
as a dependent of the earth), would result in such pertur- 
bations from the paths duo to the attractions of the central 
body as are observed actually to take place. 

Neither the second nor the third of these arguments can 
be given here, though certain simple relations involved in 
them, as also certain consequences, will bo mentioned. 

The first part of the proof is altogether simple. 

The moon is, roughly, at a distance from the earth’s 
centre equal to 60 radii of the earth, and therefore the 
earth’s moving force is less on her than on a body at the 
earth’s surface as 1 to 3600. Now, regarding the moon’s 
* orbit as a circle, it is easily shown that, if at any moment 
the earth’s attraction ceased to act, so that for the next second 
the moon moved on a tangent to her present course, her 
distance from the earth’s centre at the end of that second 
would be rather more than j\th of an inch greater than 
at the beginning of the second. It follows that her fall 
towards the earth in a second on account of the earth’s 
attraction amounts to rather less than ^ of an inch. 
But the fall of a body near the earth’s surface is about 
16^^^ feet, or nearly 193 inches per second, or nearly 
193 X 19 times greater than the fall of the moon towards 
the earth per second ; that is, about 3600 times greater. 
In other words, the moon is attracted towards the earth 
precisely as she would be if the force of gravity acting oni 
bodies near her surface ruled her also, the law of variation, 
of the force with distance being that of the inverse squares. 

The second part of the proof is simple for cases of 
circular motion of various bodies around a common centre. 
The law of the equable description of areas, indeed, is true 
for a body moving around a centre attracting according to 
any law, since it simply implies that there is no force per- 
pendicular to the radius vector. It is easily seen that the 
increase of the area during any exceedingly short interval 
of time depends solely on the distance attained by tho 
moving body during that interval from the line represent- 
ing the position of the radius vector at the beginning of the 
interval, this distance being measured in a perpendicular 
direction ; for the area of a triangle is measured by the 
base X perpendicular. Accordingly,, it during the short 
intepal of time, there is no force tend^ ^|ip increase or 
diminish the perpendicular distance dProe moving body 
from the original radius vector, as compared with the dis- 
tance which would have been attained had no force at all 
acted, the area described will be the same as though no 
force had acted. But if no force acted, the body would 
move uniformly in a straight line, and the radius vector 
would sweep out equal areas, because triangles having tlie^ 
same vertex and their bases in one straiffht line have areas. 
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proportional to their bases. Hence, under a force not 
tending to change at any instant the rate of the moving 
body's perpendicular departure from the radius vector, the 
areas swept over in equal times will be equal. But a 
central force acts always in the direction of the radius 
WBctor, and is therefore a force of the kind supposed. 
Accordingly, a body travelling round an attracting centre 
will move so that the radius vector sweeps over equal areas 
in equal times. 


Suppose next two bodies describing circles with uniform 
motion in periods P, at distances D and d from a centre 
of attraction whose force varies inversely as (distance)^. 
It is required to determine the relation between P, p, D, 

and d. The velocities of the bodies are c p and c ^ , where 

c is some constant. Bopresent these velocities by V and 
V respectively for convenience ; also call the forces acting 
on the bodies respectively F and which we know to be 

proportional to and ^ . Clearly, if a body moving in 


any direction receives a very slight impulse in a direction 
at right angles to its motion, its direction of motion will 
be changed through an angle proportional directly to the 
impulse and inversely to the velocity of the body. So 
that if we regard the attractive force on the planets as 
acting by a succession of small impulses, the momentary 

variation of direction is proportional to y , and the time, 


therefore, of completing any given change of direction is 
proportional to ^ . Now, in times P, p res])ectively, the 


two planets have their direction changed through four 
right angles. Hence 


P:p 


Y V 

F \f 



That is, P2 : d% which is Kepler’s third law. 

Let us now compare the periods P and p of two bodies, 
moving at distances D and d, around unequal centres of 
force, which exert attractions A and a respectively at equal 
distances, so that instead of the forces F and / actually 

exerted on the two bodies being proportional to and ^ 
they are proportional to ^ and respectively. 


Then the above proportion becomes 


That is, 


T:p 
p2 ; p^ 


D d (P 

P* A a» 


5 ! • ^ 

A ‘ a » 


or P2 cc 


A ’ 


corresponding to a law which may be thus expressed : 
The squares of the periods about different centres of force 
vary directly as the cvhes of the distances^ and inversely as 
the attractions of the centn^ of force at a unit of distance. 
This relation which is true for elliptic orbits, is general 
for all systems, and gives the means of comparing the 
mosses of different systems. But it is necessary to observe 
a modification which Kepler’s third law and this extension 
of it have to undergo to make them strictly true (as re- 
gards, at least, the unperturbed motions of the planets). 
The masses of the planets, though very small, yet bear 
definite relations to the sun, and instead of considering 
each planet as swayed by the sun’s mass, we must regard 
each as swayed by the sum of its own mass and the sun’s, 
supposed to be gathered at the sun’s centre. Thus we 
must regard the planets as revolving around centres of 
different attractive energy ; Jupiter round a centre equal 
in mass to Jupiter and &e sun ; Saturn round a centre 
eaual in mass to Saturn and the sun, &c. Instead, then, of 


the ratio constant for the solar sys- 

tem, we find that this ratio for any given planet is proper- 
tional to the sun’s mass added to that planet’s. Extending 
the law to bodies travelling around different centres, it ' 
runs as follows : — 

If a body of mass m revolves round a centre of mass M 
in time F, and at a mean distance D, and another body of 
mass in! revolves round another centre of mass M’ in time 
F, and at a mean distance D’, then 

p2(M + wO’“‘P“(M' + w')’ 

This law enables us at once to compare the sums of the 
masses when we know the mean distances and periods. 

For it may be written 

M±m_D^ F2 

Also, where m and m* are both small, compared with M 
and M’ respectively, the law becomes simplified into 

M' “ * pa * 

These laws suffice to enable us to deduce from the> 
observed periods of the planets their true mean distances, 
velocities, &c., and from the observed period of the satellite 
of any planet, the ratio of the planet’s mass to the sun’s. 

The eccentricities of the planetary orbits are partly deduced 
from observation, and partly from the law of the equable 
description of areas. The inclinations of the orbits, and, 
of course, all elements relating to the planets’ own globes, 
their dimensions, compression, inclination, rotation, and 
so on, are obtained by telescopic observation and measure- 
ment. 

The following tables of elements are brought into one 
place for convenience of reference, and include many items 
of information referred to in the chapters on the several 
planets. The illustrative Plates numbered XXVII. and 
XXVIII. should be studied in combination with the table 
of planetary elements. 

We may conveniently odd here to the laws of planetary gtabi 
motion presented above the two following theorems of thi 
(enunciated by Lagrange, but first established by Laplace). 

First, If the mass of each planet he multiplied by the 
square of the eccentricity, and this product by the square 
root of the mean distance, the sum of the products thus formed 
will be invariable. 

Secondly, If the mass of each planet be multiplied ly the 
square of the tangent of the orhiVs inclination to a fixed 
plane, and this product by the square root of the mean dis- 
tance, the sum of the products thus formed will be invariable. 

These laws ensure the stability of the system. It is true 
that the whole eccentricity, if it could by any possibility 
fall on any one planet (except Jupiter or Saturn), would 
cause the planet’s orbit to interfere with the orbits of 
other planets, or even, in the case of a small planet, to 
intersect the sun’s globe. Yet the interchange of eccen- 
tricities can never lead to this result. In fact, the sum 
of the products (mass) X (eccentricity)* X (wean distance)^ 
for Jupiter and Saturn will always largely exceed the sum 
of all such products for the remaining planets. 

The fixed plane from which the inclination is to be 
measured, in the second law, is nearly identical with the 
plane of Jupiter’s orbit. Its inclination to the ecliptic is 
about r 35 J', and the longitude of the node (in 1850) was 
about 104® 2V, Comparing these values with the cor- 
responding elements on next page, we see that the inclina- 
tion of the planetary orbits would have a smaller mean 
value if estimated from the invariable plane than they had 
as estimated from the plane of the ecliptic. 
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General Elements of the Solar System. Epochs January (»oon), 1850. 


Name. 

j Symbol. 

1 

1 Distance from the Sun in MileK. 

Mean dis- 
tance— Earth’s 
08 L 

Eccentricity. 

Sidereal 
Revolution in 

Days. 

Synodical 
Revolution 
in Days. 

Mean daily 
Motion. J 

Mean. 

Greatest. 

Least. 

Mercury,... 

..( ^ 

35,892,000 

42,689,000 

28,116,000 

0 -.387099 

0*206618 

87*9698 

116*877 

1478^419 

Venus, 

• 9 

66,134,000 

66,586,000 

66,682,000 

0-723332 

0*006833 

224*7008 

588*920 

6767*668 

Earth 

4 

91,430,000 

02,963,000 

89,897,000 

1-000000 

0*016771 

86.5*2564 

... 

8548*193 

Mars 

,.( s 

139,311,000 

152,304,000 

126,318,000 

1*523691 

0*098262 

686*9797 

779*986 

1886*518 

1 


200,000,000 

215,000,000 

164,000,000 

2*200000 

0*04 

1200* 1 



Asteroid.s,. ■{ 

1 1 

to 

to ! 

to 

to 

to 

to V 

... 


1 

. © Ac. 

315,000,000 

370,000,000 

276,000,000 

3*500000 

0*34 

2400* J 



Jupiter 

•! 11 

475,692,000 

498,639,000 

452,745,000 

6 *20*2798 

0*048239 

4332*5848 

398*867 

299*129 

Saturn. 

•' h 

872,137,000 

920,973,000 

828,301,000 

9*538852 

0*055996 

10759*2198 

378*090 

120*455 

Uranus, 

•1 ^ 

1,7.')3,869,000 

1,835,561,000 

1,672,177,000 

19*182639 

1 0*046678 

80686*8208 

869*666 

42*283 

Neptune,.... 

*1 ^ 

2,745,998,000 

2,771,190,000 

2,720,806,000 

30*036970 

0*008720 

60126*7200 

867*488 

21*406 





Same re- 
ferred to 
Vernal 
Equinox. 



Same re- 
ferred to 
Vernal 
Equinox. 



Diameter. 

Name. 

Lonjrftnde of 
Periliuliuii. 

Annual 

Vuritttiou. 

Longitude 
of Ascending 
Node. 

Annual 

Variation. 

Inclination 
of Orbit. 

Annual 

Variation. 

Apparent 
at Mean 
Distance 
from 
Earth. 

In Miles. 

Mercurv, 

75 7 0"0 

+ 5*81 

+ 655*91 

46 33 3*3 

-10*07 

+ 40*03 

7 6 8*2 

+ 0*18 

6*90 

8,058 

7,610 

Venus, ! 

129 23 .56*0 

- 3*24 

-0 47*14 

, 75 19 4*2 

- 20*50 

+ 29*60 

3 23 30*8 

+ 0*07 

16*94 

Earth, 

Mars, 

100 21 40*0 
333 17 50*5 

+ 11*24 
+ 15*46 

+ 1 1*34 
+ 1 5*56 

! 48 22 44*8 

-50*10 

-26*22 

+ 24*88 

1 51 ’ 6*1 

-0*01 

6*46 

7,926 

4,363 

Asteroidji 

Jupiter 

11 54 53*1 

+ 6*65 

+ 0 66*75 

98 54 20*5 

- 15*90 

+ 34*20 

1 1^40*3 

-0*23 

3 f*k 

84,846 

Saturn 

90 6 12*0 

+ 19*31 

+ 1 9*41 

112 21 44*8 

-19*.54 

+ 30*56 

2 29 28*1 

-0*15 

17*62 

70,136 

83,247 

Uranus, 

168 16 45*0 

, + 2*28 

+ 0 52*38 

73 14 11*4 

-36*05 

+ 14*05 

0 46 29*9 

+ 0*03 

8*91 

Neptune, 

47 14 37*3 

UuknoAvn 

Unknown 

130 6 51*6 

Unknown 

Unknown 

1 46 59*0 

Unknown 

2*50 

37,276 


Name. 

Volume. 
Earth's a.s 

Mass. 
Earth 's as 

Densitj'. 
Earth’s as 

Light received 
from Sun at 

Compres- 

sion. 

Gravity at 
Surface. 

Bodies fall 
in one 
Second. 

Time of 
Rotation 

Inclination 
of Equator 

Ix)ngitude of 
tlie Vernal 


1. 

1. 


Perihelion. 

Aphelion. 

as 1. 

upon Axis. 

to Orbit. 

Equinox. 

Mercurv 

0*058 

0*065 

M2 

10*58 

4*59 


0*432 

ft. 

6*953 

ii. m. K. 

24 6 28 ? 

a / // 

? 

c / // 

? 

Venus 

0*85.5 

0*885 

1*03 

1*94 

1*91 


0*982 

16*805 

23 21 15 ? 

50 + 1 

? 

Earth, 

1*000 

1*000 

1*00 

1*034 

0-907 


1*000 

16*096 

23 56 4 

23 27 24 

180 0 0 

Mars, 

0*168 

0*108 

I 0*70 

0*524 

0*360 

tjV 

0*387 

6*229 

24 37 23 

28 27 

79 16 

Asteroids 







. . . 



» • f 

... 

Jupiter 

1233*205 

300*860 

0*24 

0*0408 

0*0336 

ttVt 

2*611 

45*()24 

9 65 26 

3 6 30 

314 

Saturn, 

696*685 

89*692 

0*13 

0*0123 

0*0099 


1*141 

18*364 

10 29 37 

26 48 40 

167 4 6 

Uranus 

74*199 

12*650 

I 0*17 

0*0027 

0*0025 


0*716 

11*524 

9 30 ?? 

? 

163 25 ? 

Neptune, . ... 

105*575 

16*773 

0*16 

0*0011 

0*0011 


0*756 

12*168 

... 

? 

175 40 1 


Elements ok the Moon. Epoch, 1st January 1801. 


{EartKa equatorial diameter is taken as 7925*8 miles.) 


Mean longitude of moon at ejMXsli 

Do. node 

Do. perigee 

Mean distanre from the earth (earth’s radius 1) 

Same in miles 

Maximum dtonce in miles !!!! 

Minimum do. do 

Eccentricity of orbit 

Mean e(|uatorial horizontal lunar parallax 

Maximum do. do. 

Minimum do. do! !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Moon s mean ap])arcnt diameter 

Moon’s maximu rn do. !,.!!!!!!!!!!! 

Moon’s minimum do. . ..!..!!!!! ! ! ! ! !!!!!!!! 

Moon’s diameter in miles ! . 

Moon’s surface in square miles !!!!!!!!!!!! 

Moon’s diameter (earth’.s equatorial diameter as 1).... 

Earth’s equatorial diameter (moon’s as 1) ! 

Moob’b surface (earth’s as 1) 

Earth’s surface (moon’s a.sl) 

Moon’s Tolume (earth’s as 1 ) 

Earth’s volume (moon 's as 1 ) 

Moon’s moss (earth’s as 1 ) 

Earth’s most (moon’s as 1) 

Densitj (osrth’s os 1) 

Donsity (water’s os 1, and earth’s assumed =5 * 7 ) 

Gravity, or weight of one terrestrial pound 

Bodiee fall in one second in feet 

Iiidinationofazis. 


118M7' 8”*3 
18" 6.r 17"-7 
266" 10’ 7"*5 
60*2634 
238,818 
262,948 
221,693 
0*05490807 
67' 2"*7 
1" 1'28"*8 
63' 61"*5 
31' 6"*1 
33' 30"*1 
29' 20"*9 
2159*6 
14,600,000 
0*2725 
8*670 
0*0742 
33*471 
0*0202 
49*441 
0*01228 
81*40 
0*60736 
8*46 
0*16547 
2*65 

. l*80'ir*3 


Mean inclination of orbit 6" 8' 

Maximum do, do 6“ 13' 

Minimum do. do 6® 3' 

Synodical revolution in days 29 *53059 

Sidereal do. do 27*32166 

Tropical do. do 27*32166 

Anomalistic do. do 27*65460 

Nodical do. do 27*21222 

Maximum evection 1® 20' 29" *9 

Maximum variation 86' 42"*0 

Maximum annual equation 11' 12"‘0 

Maximum libration in latitude 6" 44' 

Do, do, in longitude 7* 46' 

Maximum total libration (from earth’s centre) 10® 16' 

Maximum diurnal libration 1® 1' 28" *8 

Surface of moon never seen (whole as 10,000, and 

liumal libration neglected) 4198 

Surface seen at one time or other do. do 5802 

Do. never seen, if diurnal libration be taken into 

account 4111 

Do. seen at one time or other do. . . 5889 

Mean revolution of nodes (retrograde) in days 6798*891 

Do. do. do. in years...,.,... 18*5997 

Mean regression of nodes per annum 19* 21' 18"*8 

Mean regression of node between successive conjuno* 

tions of sun and rising node tt* 8" *2 

Mean interval betwoon such conjunctions in days -f40*0O7 

M ean revolution of perigee (advancing) in days 8282 *575 

do. in years 8*8606 

man advance of perigee per annum 40* 40' 81" *1 

do. Detween successive conjunc- 
tions of sun and perigee 45* 61' 28"*7 

Mean interval between such odyunctions in days 411 *767 
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Mernents of Jupiter* a Satellitee, 


No. 

Sider&l 

Revolution. 

Distanoe 
in Radii of 
Jupiter. 

Inclination 
of orbit to 
Jnpiter*s 
equator. 

Diameter. 

Mohr, that of 
Jupiter being 1. 

Appa- 

rent. 

In 

miles. 

• 

d. 

h. 

m. 


6 




1 

1 

38 

20 

6 '06 

1'02 

2862 

0*000017828 

2 

8 

18 

4 

9 62 

1 6 

0-91 

2099 

0 000028235 

3 

7 

8 

48 

16'36 i 

6 8 

1'49 

8486 

0*000088497 

4 

19 

16 

82 

26 '99 

0 24 

1'27 

2929 

0*000042669 


Ehmenii of Saturn’s Satellites. 


No. 

Sidereal 

Revolution. 

Distance in 
Radii of 
Batuni. 

Diameter 
in miles 

Eccen- 

tricity. 

Discoverer. 

1 

(\. 

0 

h. 

22 

in. 

87 

8 '360 

1000 

0*06889 

Sir W. Herschel. 

2 

1 

8 

53 

4*812 

• 1 1 


Do. 

8 

1 

21 

18 

5*889 

500 

o-oosi 

J. D. Cassini. 

4 

2 

17 

41 

6*839 

500 

0*02 

Do. 

5 

4 

12 

25 

9*552 

1200 

0*02269 

Do. 

6 

15 

22 

41 

22*145 

8800 

0*029223 

C. Huyghena. 

7 

21 

7 

7 

28* 



W. Bond 

8 

79 

7 

53 

64*359 

1800 

0*116 

J. D. Cassini. 


Elements of Uranus’s Satellites. 


No. 

Sidereal Revolu- 
tion. 

Distance in 
Radii of 
Uranus. 

Maximum 

Elongation. 

Discoverer. 


d. h. m. 




1 

2 12 28 

7*44 

12 

W. Lassell, 

2 

4 3 27 

10*37 

15 

Do. 

3 

8 16 55 

17*01 

33 

SirW. Heracliol. 


13 11 6 

22*76 

49 

Do. 


Elements of Neptune's Satellites. 


Sidereal 

Revolution. 

Distance in Radii 
of Neptune. 

Maximum 

Elongation. 

Discoverer. 

(1. h. In. 

5 21 8 

12 '00 

18 

W. Lassell. 


Tho following arc the elements of Saturn’s ring system 
according to the best authorities ; — 


Longitude of ascending node on ecliptic 167“ 43' 29 

Inclination 28* 10' 22" 

Exterior diameter of outer ring, in miles 166,920 

Interior do. do. do 147,670 

Exterior do. inner ring do 144,810 

Interior do. do. do 109,100 

Interior do. dark ring do 91,780 

Breadth of outer bright ring do 9,625 

Breadth of division between the rings do.... 1,680 

Breadth of inner bright ring do. . . . 17, 605 

Breadth of dark ring do. . . . 8, 660 

Breadth of aystem of bright rings do. . . . 28, 91 0 

Breadth of entire system of rings do. . . . 87, 670 

Space between planet and dark rings do. . . . 9, 760 


Chapter YII. — The Sun — Sun Spots — Rotation ofth^ Sun 
— Ilis Physical Constitution and Surroundings — Pro- 
minences — Corona — Zodiacal Light 

The sun, the central and ruling body of the planetary 
qrstem, and the source of light and heat to our earth and 
all the members of that system, is a globe about 852,900 
miles in diameter. So far as observation extends, his 
figure is perfectly spherical, no difference having been 
observed between his polar and spherical diameters. It 
has been well remarked, indeed, by Sir G. Airy, that if 
any observer could by ordinary modes of measurement 
satisfy himself that a real difference existed between the 
diameters, that observer would have proved the inexactness 
of his own work ; for the absence of any measurable com- 
pression' comes out as the result of comparisons between 
thousands of observations of the sun’s limbs made at 
Greenwich and other leading observatories. The volume 


of the sun exceeds the earth’s 1,252,700 times. His 
mean density is almost exactly one-fourth of the earth’s, 
and his mass exceeds hers about 316,000 times. Gravity at 
the surface of the sun exceeds terrestrial gravity about 27 *1 
times, so that a body dropped from rest near the sun’s 
surface would fall through 436 feet in the first second, 
and have acquired a velocity of 872 feet per second. 

Viewed with the naked eye, the sun appears only as a Son spots, 
luminous mass of intense and uniform brightness; but 
when examined with the telescope, his surface is frequently 
observed to be mottled over with a number of dark 
spots, of irregular and ill-defined forms, constantly varying 
in appearance, situation, and magnitude. These spots are 
occasionally of immense size, so as to be visible even with- 
out the aid of the telescope ; and their number is frequently 
so great that they occupy a considerable portion of the 
sun’s surface. Sir W. Herschel observed one in 1779, the 
diameter of which exceeded 60,000 miles, more than six 
times the diameter of the earth ; and Scheiner affirms that 
he has seen no less than fifty on the sun’s disk at once. 

Most of them have a deep black nucleus, surrounded by 
a fainter shade, or urrdyra^ of which the inner part, nearest 
to the nucleus, is brighter than the exterior portion. The 
boundary between the nucleus and umbra is in genera^ 
tolerably well defined ; and beyond the umbra a stripe of 
light appears more vivid than the rest of the sun. 

The discovery of tho sun’s spots has been attributed to 
Fabricius, Galileo, and Scheiner, and has been claimed for 
the English astronomer Harriot. Amidst these conflicting 
pretensions it is perhaps impossible to arrive at the truth ; 
but the matter is of little importance ; the discovery is one 
which followed inevitably that of the telescope, and an 
accidental priority of observation can hardly be considered 
as establishing any claim to merit. 

The solar spots furnish an extensive subject of curious Ban's rota- 
speculation. They are, first, interesting 
on account of their establishing the fact 
of the rotation of the sun, and afford- 
ing the. means of determining its period. 

Let M, M', M", fig. 23, be the successive 
positions of a spot on the surface of the 
sun on different days. Then, correction 
being made for the earth’s advance dur- 
ing these days, M, M', M" will represent the apparent path 
of the spot on the sun’s disk. This path, as thus corrected, 
is in general an oval slightly differing from an ellipse; 
and it is found that all the spots observed at the same 
time describe similar and parallel curves. They also return 
to the same relative positions in the same time, and their 
period is about 27^ days. 

The paths described by the spots undergo very consider- 
able changes, according to the season of the year at which 
they are observed. About the end of November and 
beginning of December they appear simply as straight lines^ 

MW, M'W' (fig. 24), along which the spots move in 



Pig. 24. Pig. 25. Pig. 26. Pig. 27. 
Diagrams showing motion of snn spots at different seasons. 


the direction Mm ; that is, they enter on the eastern and 
disappear on the western edge of the sun’s disk, and the 
points at which they disappear are more elevated, or nearer 
the north pole of the ecliptic than those at which they 
enter. After a certain time the lines Mm, Ac., begin to assume 
a curved appearance. During the winter and spring the 



Fig. 23. 
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convexity of the ovals is turned towards the north pole of 
the ecliptic j but their inclination, or rather the inclination 
of the straight lines joining their extreme points, to the 
plane of the ecliptic continues to diminish, and about the 
beginning of March disappears ; so that the points at which 
they seem to enter and leave the sun’s disk are equally 
elevated, as in fig. 25. From this time the curvature of 
the ovals diminishes ; they become narrower and narrower 
till about the end of May or beginning of June, when they 
again appear under the form of straight lines (fig. 26) ; 
but their inclination to the ecliptic is now precisely in 
a contrary direction to what it had been six months 
before. After this they begin again to expand, and 
their convexity is now turned towards the south pole. 
Their inclinations also vary at the same time, and about 
the commencement of September they are seen as repre- 
sented in fig. 27 ; the points at which they enter and dis- 
appear being again equally elevated. After this period the 
ovals begin to contract and become inclined to the ecliptic, 
and by the beginning of December they have exactly the 
same direction and inclination as they had the previous 
year. 

These phenomena are renewed every year in the same 
^rder, and the same phases are always exhibited at cor- 
responding seasons. Hence it is evident that they depend 
on a uniform and regular cause, which is common to all of 
them, since the orbits described by the various spots are 
exactly parallel, and subject in all respects to the same 
variations. The true explanation of the phenomena w^as 
early recognised by GaUleo, who maintained that the 
spots belong to the surface of the sun, and that the sun 
uniformly revolves round an axis inclined to the axis of the 
ecliptic. 

From four different combinations of equations, derived 
from eleven observations of the same spot, Delambre com- 
puted the following table of the elements of rotation : — 


No. 

Nwle. 

Incliimlion. 

Revolution. 

SjTiodiC Revol. 

1 

POMS' 7" 

7“ 19' 17" 

254 17 ^ 

264 4^* 17™ 

2 

79 21 35 

7 12 37 



3 

80 33 40 

7 16 33 



4 

79 47 55 

7 29 4 



Mean 

80 7 4 

7 19 23 

Diurnal motion 14“ *394 


With regard to observations of the sun’s spots, for the 
purpose of determining the rotation, Delambre remarked 
that he attached little value to them, — first, because it is 
irajiossible to make them well ; and secondly, because (as 
he erroneously supposed) they could only lead to results 
of little importance. He discussed a hundred different 
spots, each observed at least three times by Messier, and 
deduced thirty different determinations of the elements of 
rotation. The more he multiplied his calculations, the 
naore certain he became of the impossibility of a good solu- 
tion ; of which, indeed, there is no other chance than in a 
compensation of errors, little probable on account of their 
enormous magnitudes. These discrepancies have been 
accounted for in recent times, chiefly through the labours 
of Mr Carrington. It had been suspected that the spots, 
besides partaking of the general motion of the solar globe, 
have also proper motions occasioned either by displacement 
or by a change of form. Carrington not only succeeded 
in proving that both these causes operate, but also in 
recognising systematic proper motions of the spots at rates 
depending on their solar latitude. It would not be possible 
to assign definitely the nature of such proper motions, 
simply because we do not know the normal rotation rate of 
the sun ; and therefore we are compelled, in describing 
Carrington’s results, to speak of varying rotation rates, 


although it can hardly be doubted that the sun’s globe, as 
a whole, has a definite rate of rotation, and that all the 
seeming variations from this rate are due to proper motions 
of the spots. Adopting, however, the only available method 
of describing Carrington’s results, the following table repre- 
sents the various rotation rates for different solar latitudes 
in both hemispheres ; — 


Deg. 

Sun*8 Rotation Period. 

Rotation per Day. 


d. 

h. 

in. 


50 N. lat. 

27 

10 

41 

787 

30 

26 

9 

46 

824 

20 

25 

17 

8 

840 

15 

25 

9 

10 

851 

10 

25 

8 

29 

859 

5 

25 

0 

42 

863 

0 Equator 

24 

2 

11 

867 

5 S. lat. 

24 

23 

18 

865 

10 

25 

5 

85 

856 

15 

25 

13 

31 

845 

20 

25 

17 

52 

839 

30 

26 

12 

50 

814 

45 

28 

11 

0 

759 


It is noteworthy that in each southern latitude the rota- 
tion is less than in the corresponding northern latitude, 
yet the difference is too small to admit of our attaching 
at present any considerable importance to this indication. 
Taking the mean between the results for the northern and 
southern hemispheres, Mr Carrington has deduced the fol- 
lowing empiric formula for the rotation rates in different 
solar latitudes : — 

Let ^ be the angle through which a part of the sun in 
latitude X rotates in one day ; then 

14* 25' -165' sin. U . 

Sporer, who has made similar observations, deduces the 
law 

^«16'’*8475- 3^^-3812 (sin. A.f.4D 13') . 

The following elements have been deduced from the 
results by Carrington and Sporer (for the year 1869) ; — 

Elements. Carrington. Bpilrer. 

liongitude of node of solar equator 73“ 57' 74“ 37' 

Inclination of solar equator 7 15 6 67 

Mean diurnal rotation 14 18 14 26 ’64 

Mean rotation period 25^^ *38 264 '284 



Fio. 28.— Bun Spots seen Sept. 26, 1870. 


The general appearance of the son’s disk, when much 
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marked with spots, is shown in fig. 28, which presents the 
aspect of the sun, seen with a small telescope on September 
25, 1870, as drawn by Mr Proctor. Three views of spots, 
as seen with large telescopes, are presented in figs. 29, 80, 



Pio. 29. — Sun Spot seen in 1870. 


and 31, which show the same spot in different stages of its 
history, as observed at the Harvard Observatory, Cam- 



Fia. 30.— Another Phase of Spot, fig. 29. 


bridge, U.S., in March and April 1870. These views, 
though showing the spots as they have only been seen 
with the improved instruments of our day, will serve to 
illustrate the following account of the history of research 
into these objects better than pictures resembling the 
imperfect drawings made by the first observers, 
eleaoopio The phenomena of the solar spots, as observed by 
,udy of Scheiner and Hevelius, may be summed up in the follow- 
in ipots. jug particulars 1. Every spot which has a nucleus, or 
comparatively dork part, has also an umbra, or fainter 
shade surrounding it. 2. The boundary between the 
nucleus and umbra is always distinct and well defined. 
3. The increase of a spot is gradual, the breadth of the 
nucleus and umbra Elating at the same time. 4. In like 
manner the decrease of a spot is gradual, the breadth of 
the nucleus and umbra contracting at the same time. 5. 
The exterior boundary of the umbra never consists of 


sharp angles, but is always curvilinear, how irregular so- 
ever the outline of the nucleus may be. 6. The nucleus 
of a spot, whilst on the decrease, often changes its figure 



Fio. 31. — Phoflo of Spot, tigs. 29, 30. 


by the umbra encroaching irregularly upon it, insomuch 
that in a small space of time new encroachments are dis- 
cernible, whereby the boundary between the nucleus and 
umbra is perpetually varying. 7. It often happens, by 
these encroachments, that the nucleus of a spot is divided 
into two or more nuclei. 8. The nuclei of the spots vanish 
sooner than the umbrse. 9. Small umbrae are often seen 
without nuclei. 10. An umbra of any considerable size 
is seldom seen without a nucleus in the middle of it. 11. 
When a spot which consisted of a nucleus and umbra is 
about to disappear, if it is not succeeded by a facula or 
spot brighter than the rest of the disk, the place where it 
was is soon after not distinguishable from the rest. 

In the Philosophical Transactions^ vol. Ixiv. (1774), Dr 
Alexander Wilson, professor of astronomy at Glasgow, gave 
a dissertation on the nature of the solar spots, in which he 
mentioned the following appearances ; — 1. When the spot 
is about to disappear on the western edge of the sun^s 
limb, the eastern part of the umbra first contracts, then 
vanishes, the nucleus and western part of the umbra 
remaining; then the nucleus gradually contracts and 
vanishes, while the western part only of the umbra remains. 
At last this disappears also ; and if the spot remains long 
enough to become again visible, the eastern part of the 
umbra first becomes visible, then the nucleus ; and when 
the spot approaches the middle of the disk, the nucleus 
appears environed by the umbra on all sides, as already 
mentioned. 2. When two spots lie very near to one an- 
other, the umbra is deficient on that side which lies next 
to the other spot; and this will be the case, though a 
large spot should be contiguous to one much smaller ; the 
umbra of the large spot will be totally wanting on that 
side next the small one. If there are little spots on each 
side of the large one, the umbra does not totally vanish, 
but appears flattened or pressed in towards the nucleus on 
each side. When the little spots disappear, the umbra of 
the large one extends itself as usual. This circumstance, 
he observes, may sometimes prevent the disappearance of 
the umbra in the manner al^ve mentioned ; so that the 
western umbra may disappear before the nucleus if a small 
spot happens to break out on that side. 

These observations led Dr Wilson to adopt the opinion, 

TT 
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that the appearances of the spots are occasioned by real 
excavations in the solar globe. He supposed the sun to 
consist of a dark nucleus, covered only to a certain depth 
by a luminous matter, not fluid, through which openings 
are occasionally made by volcanic or other energies, per- 
mitting the solid nucleus of the sun to be seen ; and that 
the umbra which surrounds the spot is occasioned by a 
partial admission of the light upon the shelving sides of 
the boundary o])posite to the observer. It is evident that, 
in proportion as these excavations are seen obliquely, their 
apparent dimensions will be diminished ; one of the edges 
will disappear as it approaches the sun’s limb, or come 
more into view as it advances towards the middle of the 
disk ; wlien the spot is about to leave the disk, the bottom 
of the excavation, or the nucleus seen through it, will 
first disap] )car, but a sort of faint or obscure spot will 
remain visible as long as the visual ray penetrates the 
cavity. 

Dr Wilson’s theory was keenly combated by Lalande, 
who adduced several observations of his own, and some by 
Cassini, that could not be explained by means of it ; and 
urged with reason that an hypothesis, founded on the 
uniformity of appearances which in reality are exceedingly 
variable, was entitled to little consideration. Lalande 
himself supposed the spots to be scoriae which have settled 
or fixed themselves on the summits of the solar mountains ; 
an ojjinion which he grounded on the circumstance that 
some large spots which had disappeared for several years 
were observed to form themselves again at the identical 
points at which they had vanished. 

Sir William Herschel, with a view to ascertain more 
accurately the nature of the sun, made frequent observa- 
tions u]>on it from the year 1779 to the year 1794. He 
imagined the dark spots on the sun to be mountains, 
which, considering the great attraction exerted by the sun 
u])on bodies placed at its surface, and the slow revolution 
it has upon its axis, he thought might be more than 300 
miles high, and yet stand very firmly. He says that in 
August 1792 he examined the sun with several powers 
from 90 to 500, when it evidently appeared that the dark 
spots are the oj>aque ground or body of the sun, and that 
the luminous ])art is an atmosphere, through which, when 
interrui)ted or broken, we obtain a view of the sun itself. 
Hence he concluded that the sun has a very extensive 
atmosi>here, consisting of elastic fluids that are more or 
less lucid and transparent, and of which the lucid ones 
furnish us with light. This atmosphere, he thought, can- 
not be le.ss than 1843 nor more than 2765 miles in height; 
and he sujiposed that the density of the luminous solar 
clouds ne^s not be much more than that of our aurora 
borealis, in order to j)roduce the eflfects with which 
we are acquainted. The sun, then, if this hy{>othesis be 
admitted, “ is similar to the other globes of the solar system 
with regard to its solidity, its atmosphere, its surface 
diversified with mountains and valleys, its rotation on 
its axis, and the fall of heavy bodies on its .surface ; it 
therefore a]»pcars to l>e a very eminent, large, and lucid 
planet, the primary one in our system, dissemisating 
its light and heat to all the bodies with which it is con- 
nected.” 

Herschel supposed that there are two regions or strata 
of solar clouds ; that the inferior stratum is opaque, and 
probably not unlike our own atmosphere, while the supe- 
rior is the repository of light, which it darts forth in vast 
quantities in all directions. The inferior clouds act as a 
curtain to screen the body of the sun from the intense 
brilliancy and heat of the superior regions, and, by re- 
flecting back nearly one-half of the rays which they receive 
from Sie luminous clouds, contribute also greatly to in- 
crease the quantity of light which the latter send forth 


into space, and thereby perform an important function in 
the economy of the solar system. The lu^inons clouds 
prevent us in general from seeing the solid nucleus of the 
sun ; but in o^er to account for the spots, he supposes an 
empyreal elastic gas to be constantly forming at the sur- 
face, which, carried upwards by reason of its infdHor 
density, forces its way through the planetary or lower 
clouds, and mixing itself with the gases which have their 
residence in the superior stratum, causes decomposition of 
the luminous matter, and gives rise to those appearances 
which he describes under the name of corrugatioM. 
Through the openings made by this accidental removal 
of the luminous clou^, the solid body of the sun becomes 
visible, which, not being lucid, gives the appearance of 
the dark spots or nuclei seen through the telescope. The 
length of time during which the spots continue visible 
renders it evident that the luminous matter of the sun 
cannot be of a liquid or gaseous nature ; for, in either case, 
the vacuity made up by its accidental removal would 
instantly be filled up, and the uniformity of appearance 
invariably maintained. 

But, perhaps, the most important of all the discoveries Sun-spot 
which have been made respecting the sun spots, are those period, 
which relate to the variation of these objects in number, and 
in the amount of solar area which they cover. We 'owe the » 
initiation of observations on these points to Schwabe of 
Dessau. They were commenced in the year 1 826, and con- 
tinued without intermission, except in one case, during the 
astronomer’s illness, for forty- six years. Before many 
I years had elapsed, Schwabe discovered that the spots wax 
and wane in frequency in a period of about eleven years. 

At the time of spot-minimum the sun remains often for 
several days not only clear of spots, but with a singular 
smoothness of aspect, even the minute mottlings ordinarily 
seen on his surface either passing away for a time or b^ 
coming less conspicuous than usual From such an epoch 
there is a gradual return to the spotted condition, and 
usually in four or five years the maximum of spot-fre- 
quency is reached ; then there is a more gradual reduction, 
until, in rather more than eleven years on the average, the 
minimum is reached. The table on page 787 indicates the 
facts actually observed by Schwabe between 1826 and 1868, 
supplement^ by observations of a similar kind made at 
the Kew Observatory to the year 1871. 

It will be seen that the law of variation is not uniformly 
periodic ; the intervals between maximum and maximum 
are not strictly equal, and the maxima are neither equal 
nor similar. 

The researches of M. De la Hue and his assistants 
Stewart and Loewy have indicated further laws of varia- 
tion, apparently connecting the changes of spot-frequency 
with the movements of the planets Mercury, Venus, the 
earth, and Jupiter. According to their views the great 
eleven-year period would correspond with the periodic re- 
volution of Jupiter. It is, however, noteworthy that Pro- 
fessor Wolf of Zurich estimates the spot period at 11*11 
years, — a period differing too much from Jupiter’s to accord 
with De la Rue’s theory. And Carrington notes that, 
whereas certain epochs of spot^naxima accord with the 
passage by Jupiter of his pe^elion, others accord almost 
as exactly with Jupiter’is i^dielion passage. Yet Wolf 
accepts the theory of planotej hifluence. ** He finds,” says 
Sir John Herschel, *Hhat a peroeptiUy greater apparent 
activity prevails annually, on the average, in the months 
of September to January, than in ihe other months of the 
year ; and, again, by projecting all the resnlts in a continu- 
ous curve, he finds a series of small undulations succeed- 
ing each other at an average interval of 7*65 months, or 
0*637 of a year. Now the periodic time of Venus, re- 
duced to a fraction of a year, is 0*616, — a coincidence oer- 
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tainlj near enough to warrant some considerable suspicion 
of a physical <ionnection.” A longer period, during which 
the spot-maxima would seem to vary, has been suspected 
by Wolf. It was suggested by Mr Proctor in 1866, and 
Prol Loomis (of Yale College, U.S.) has since advocated 
the weory, that this period corresponds to the successive 
conjunctions of Saturn and Jupiter; but the connection is 
doubtful. 



C'onnection One of the most interesting results following Schwabe’s 
of sun great discovery was the recognition of an association be- 
spots with tween the sun-spot period and magnetic disturbances on 
phrao the earth. Lament of Munich had independently dis- 

mena. covered, in 1850, that the mean daily range of the mag- 

netic declination varies in a period of about ten years. 
Two years later. General Sabine and Professors Wolf and 
Gautier noted the coincidence of this period and that of 
the solar spots. Wolf afterwards proved that the true 
period of magnetic variation amounts to 11*11 years 
approximately. Some still regard the association between 
the sun-spot period and auroral phenomena as non-existent ; 
but all doubt on the subject appears to be removed by 
the evidence adduced in two able papers by Professor 
Loomis {American Jowrml of Science and ArtSf September 
1870 and April 1873). In the same papers Professor 
Loomis indicates the evidence of association between the 
number of auroras observed each year, and the two orders 

^ Thaio lines an from the records of the Kew Observatory. 


of phenomena — solar spots and magnetic variations. He 
remarks that, “the auroral maximum generally occurs 
a little later than the magnetic maximum, the average 
difference amounting to one year ; while the time of auroral 
minimum either coincides with the magnetic minimum or 
slightly precedes it, the average difference amounting to 
about half a year. On the whole,” he proceeds, “there 
seems to be no room for question that the number of 
auroras seen in the middle latitudes of Europe and 
America exhibits a true periodicity, following very closely 
the magnetic periods, but not exactly copying them. In 
particular, we notice that during those periods in which 
the range of the magnetic declination was unusually small 
auroral exhibitions were extremely few in number and in- 
significant in respect of brilliancy. If now we inquire as 
to the probable connection between these three classes of 
phenomena, we cannot suppose that a small black spot on 
the sun exerts any direct influence on the earth^s magnet- 
ism or electricity ; but we must rather conclude that the 
black spot is a result of a disturbance of the sun’s surface, 
which is accompanied by an emanation of some influence 
from the sun, which is almost instantly felt upon the earth, 
in an unusual disturbance of the earth’s magnetism, and a 
flow of electricity, developing the auroral light in the 
upper regions of the earth’s atmosphere. The appearances 
favour the idea that this emanation consists of a direct 
flow of electricity from the sun. If we maintain that light 
and heat are the result of vibrations of a rare ether which 
fills all space, the analogy between these agents and electri- 
city would lead us to conclude that this agent also is the 
result of vibrations in the same medium, or at least that it 
is a force capable of being propagated through the ether 
with a velocity similar to that of light. While this influ- 
ence is travelling through the void celestial spaces it de- 
velops no light ; but as soon as it encounters the earth’s 
atmosphere, which appears to extend to a height of about 
600 miles, it develoj>s light, and its movements are con- 
trolled by the earth’s magnetic force, in a manner analogous 
to the influence of an artificial magnet upon a current of 
electricity circulating round it.” 

Among the most interesting discoveries in solar physics Spectri 
are those which have been effected by means of the spec- s^opic 
troscopic analysis, not only as regards the constitution of 
the sun himself, but as to the nature of the solar spots and 
faculae, as well as of the various objects which lie outside 
the sun’s visible surface, and arc only rendered discernible 
during the darkness of total solar eclipses. 

The evidence of the spectroscope respecting the sun’s 
constitution is too intimately associated with the history 
of spectroscopic analysis to bo properly discussed at any 
length in this place. We propose, therefore, to present 
results, rather than to describe in detail the processes by 
which these results have been obtained, or the considera- 
tions on which must be based the interpretation of such 
results. 

It has been shown, then, that the light of the sun comes 
from an orb glowing with intense white light, — that is, 
light of all refrangibilities. Hence the sun is either liquid 
or solid, or if vaporous, then so greatly compressed that, 
in fact, the condition of its vapours is unlike that of any 
gases with which we are familiar. But inasmuch as the 
rainbow-tinted streak constituting the solar spectrum is 
crossed by a multitude of dark lines, it is seen that the 
glowing mass of the sun is surrounded hy a complex vapour- 
ous envelope at a lower temperature. Nevertheless wc 
are not to suppose that the vapours constituting the solai* 
atmosphere are in any sense cool. In fact, we find from 
the position of the dark lines of the solar spectrum, that 
the vapours of magnesium and sodium, of iron, copper, and 
other metals, exist in the true solar atmosphere, which 
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implies an excessive intensity of heat. We know also, in 
another manner presently to be described, that the vapours 
of the solar atmosphere, although less intensely hot than 
the glowing mass of the sun, are yet so hot as to be 
brightly luminous. 

The evidence respecting the constitution of the sun is 
based on tlie following coincidences between dark lines of 
the solar spectrum and bright lines in the spectra of various 
elements : — 

Liues coincident. Lines coincident. 

Hydrogen 4 Manganese 57 

Sodium 9 Chromium 18 

Barium 11 Cobalt 19 

Calcium 75 Nickel 33 

Magnesium 4 + (3 ?) Zinc 2 

Aluminium 2 (?) Copper 7 

Iron 450 Titanium 200 

It must not be supposed either that no other terrestrial 
elements exist in the sun, or that no other coincidences are 
recognisable. The above list simply indicates the results 
obtained by Angstrom, and presented in the latest avail- 
able announcement on the subject. With each improve- 
ment in sj^ectroscopic appliances fresh coincidences are 
determined. Moreover, it is certain that many elements 
^ existing in the sun may for ever escape notice, simply be- 
cause their vapours in the solar atmosphere may be either 
insufficient in quantity, or too low down to produce any 
recognisable effect. 

Mitscherlich and others have lately shown that where 
one or two lines of a inany-lincd spectrum are recognised 
and others wanting, the evidence for the existence of the 
corresponding element in the sun may yet be regarded as 
sufficient, because under certain conditions only one or 
two lines of a spectrum show themselves. 

The evidence given by the spectroscope respecting the 
solar spots confirms the theory that these are due to the 
existence of masses of relatively cool vapours at a lower 
level, and therefore relatively more compressed than the 
vapours elsewhere existing in the solar atmosphere. For 
the spectrum of the umbra of a spot differs chiefly from the 
spectrum of the solar photosphere in the greater strength 
and breadth of some of the dark lines, 
heno- We pass on to the phenomena witnessed during total 
ena of golar eclipses. These are the red prominences and sierra, 

' the inner corona, and the outer or radiated corona. Some 

add to these “ Baily’s beads ” and like phenomena, of no 
real interest or importance whatever, 
romi- The red prominences were first seen during the solar 
Bnces. eclipse of July 8, 1842. During the eclipse of July 28, 
1851, it was shown incontestably that they belong to the 
sun, since the moon was seen to traverse them, hiding those 
on the east and revealing those on the west. Some still 
maintained that the prominences are lunar or terrestrial 
phenomena, on the ground that observers might have been 
deceived. But this doubt was finally set at rest by the 
photographic records which De la Rue and Secchi obtained 
of the total solar eclipse of June 18, 1860. 

It was not, however, until the eclipse of August 1868— 
sometimes known as the great Indian eclipse — that the 
real nature of these wonderful objects was ascertained. 
Spectroscopic analysis was applied successfully to the in- 
vestigation of the prominences by Colonel Tennant, Captain 
Herschel, and MM. Janssen and Rayet. The spectrum 
was found to consist of bright lines, indicating that the 
coloured prominences are masses of glowing vapour. All 
the observers agreed that among the bright lines those of 
hydrogen were present ; and one yellow line was mistakenly 
ascribed to sodium. 

But Janssen on the day following the eclipse applied a 
new method of research, the principle of which had been 
definitely indicated several months before by Mr Huggins, 


(See Report of the Council of the Astronomical Society, in 
the Monthly Notices for Februa^ 1868.) ^This method 
depends on the fact that prismatic dispersion reduces the 
brilliancy of a continuous spectrum, but only throws apart 
the lines of a bright-line spectrum. Accordingly, by using 
a spectroscope of sufficient dispersive power, and direAing 
it (with suitable telescopic adjuncts) towards a part of the 
solar limb on which a prominence exists, the light of our 
atmosphere, which under ordinary conditions obliterates 
the prominences from view, may be sufficiently dispersed 
to leave the bright lines of the prominence spectrum dis- 
cernible {<me at a time). By noting the length of a bright 
lino so seen, the extent of the prominence in the particular 
section viewed could be determined ; and by combining 
such determinations, the shape of the prominence could be 
ascertained. Hence it was that Janssen, speaking of his 
observations on the day following the great eclipse, said, 

“ I have enjoyed to-day a continuous eclipse.^* 

It happened, curiously enough, that Mr Lockyer, in 
England, had succeeded in applying the method, not in- 
deed so early as Janssen, but before the news of Janssen^s 
success had reached Europe. 

Before long, however, Mr Huggins, the first to enunciate 
the principle of the new method, showed how it could be 
improved upon in such sort that the whole of a prominence 
could be seen at once. Since then many observers have 
studied the prominences without the aid of an eclipse, — 
the most successful being Zollner, Secchi, Lockyer, Rhs- 
pighi, and (above all) Professor Young, of Dartmouth 
College, New Hampshire, U.S. 

The following remarks respecting the prominences have 
been derived from a paper by Respighi ; — 

“ In the circumpolar solar regions great prominences are 
not formed, but only small and short-lived jets. In the 
spot zone the great prominences are seen, the equatorial, 
like the polar zones, being regions of relatively small ac- 
tivity. Where faculae are present prominences are usually 
seen, but they are not identical with faculae. Over spots 
the jets are seen, but they are not high. There is a great 
difference in the duration of prominences. Some develop 
and disappear in a few minutes ; others remain visible for 
several days. They originate, generally, in rectilinear jets, 
either vertical or oblique, very bright and well defined. 

These rise to a great height, often to a height of at least 
80,000 miles, and occasionally to more than twice that ; 
then, bending back, fall again upon the sun like the jets 
of our fountains. Tlien they spreil into figures resembling 
gigantic trees, more or less rich in branches. In general, 
the highest parts are the regions of the most remarkable 
transformations.” 

Before passing to the more systematic researches made Sierrs. 
by Secchi, a few words must be said about the sierra. 

It had been observed, even before the prominences were 
noticed, that there exists a border of a red colour around 
the solar disk, which can be recognised on the eastern side 
just after totality has commenced, and on the western 
side just before totality ceases. Late observations abund- 
antly confirmed the discovery, and after the eclipse of 
1860 it had been definitely admitted by all who had suf- 
ficiently examined the evidence, that a continuous red 
envelope surrounds the sun to a depth of three or four 
thousand miles. This envelope was commonly called the 
sierra ; but recently the name chromosphere (which purists 
correct into chromatosphere) has been given to it. 

The new method of observation, as might be expected, 
shows the sierra spectrum as successfully as that of the 
prominences, which must be regarded as extensions of the 
sierra. 

Secchi makes the following remarks on the sierra and 
prominences 
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'^The sierra presents four aspects : (1), smooth, with a spectrum as they saw it, though the faintness of two of the 
defined outline ; (2), smooth, wi& no definite outline; (3), three lines raised some doubt on the question whether they 
fringed with^>filaments; and (4), irregularly fringed with belonged to the corona. During the eclipse of December 
small fiames. 1870, Young renewed his observations successfully, and 

“The prominences may be divided into three orders — other observers succeeded in seeing the bright-line spec- 
heaps, jets, and plumes. The heaped prominences need trum of the corona. Young thus sums up the results of 
no special description. The jets are those to which alone his own and other observations ; — “There is,” he said, “ sur- 
Respighi’s description is applicable. Their luminosity is rounding the sun, beyond any further reasonable doubt, a 
intense, insomuch that they can be seen through the light mass of self-luminous gaseous matter, whose spectrum is 
clouds into which the sierra breaks up. Their spectrum characterised by the green line 1474 Kirchhoff. The pre- 
indicates the presence of many elements besides hydrogen, else extent of this it is hardly possible to consider as de- 
When they have reached a certain height they cease to termined, but it must be many times the thickness of the 
grow, and become transformed into exceedingly bright red hydrogen portion of the chromatosphere, perhaps on 
masses, which eventually separate into fleecy clouds. The an average 8' or 10', with occasional horns of twice that 
jet prominences last but a short time, rarely an hour, fre- height. It is not at all unlikely that it may even turn 
quently but a few minutes, and they are only to be seen out to have no upper limit, but to extend from the sun 
in the neighbourhood of the spots. Wherever the jet indefinitely into space.” 

prominences are seen, there also are faculae. The plume It was during this eclipse that for the first time photo- 
prominences are distinguished from the jets in not being graphy gave convincing evidence respecting the corona, 
characterised by any signs of an eruptive origin. They often Mr Brothers at Sicily, and Mr Willard (an American photo- 
extend to an enormous height, they last longer than the grapher) in Spain, obtained views which, though differing 
jets, though subject to rapid changes of figure, and lastly, in extent, accorded so well in those parts which were 
they are distributed indifferently over the sun^s surface, common to both, as to leave no doubt that the corona 
It would seem that in jets a port of the photosphere is is a solar and not a terrestrial phenomenon. A singular 
lifted up, whereas in the case of plumes only the sierra is V-shaped gap, common to both the photographs, and seen 
disturbed.” also by several telescopists, attracted particular attention, 

The theoretical inquiries of Zbllner, confirmed by his and was regarded by the late Sir John Herschel as in 
and Respighi’s observations, show the probability that itself demonstrative of the fact that the corona is a solar 
the jet prominences are true phenomena of eruption. And appendage. 

more recently. Professor Young has witnessed what must It was not, however, until the solar eclipse of December 
be regarded as in all probability a veritable solar eruption, 1871 that the evidence on this point became so convincing 
during which matter was propelled to a height of upwards as to satisfy even those who h^ most strenuously main- 
of 200,000 miles above the sun’s surface. The matter tained the theory that the corona is merely a phenomenon of 
whose motion was actually observed w^as glowing hydro- our own atmosphere. The spectroscopic and the photo- 
gen ; but it should be noticed that it does not necessarily graphic evidence were alike important. Janssen, with the 
follow that the matter erupted was hydrogen. The out- spectroscope, succeeded in recognising, besides the bright 
rush may have carried along with it portions of hydrogen linos already seen, others less bright, but manifestly belong- 
which had before been quiescent in the solar atmosphere, ing to the corona. He also perceived a faint continuous spec- 
OonMttA. The solar corona comes next to be considered. trum, crossed by dark lines, and therefore presumably due 

It had long been known that around the black disc of to reflected solar light, which, since our upper air near the 
the moon in total solar eclipses a halo or glory of light sun’s place, in total eclipse, is demonstrably not illuminated 
is seen, rather bright close by the sun, and fading away by sunlight, can have come only from matter in the true 
at first somewhat quickly, afterwards gradually, into the corona, such as meteoric flights, vapour clouds, or the like, 
darkness of the surrounding sky. The records of some capableof reflecting the light of the sun. The photograj)hers 
total eclipses described also radiations in this coronal glory, met with equally decisive success. Lord Lindsay’s photo- 
extending in many cases to a great distance from the grapher, Mr Davis, obtained a series of five pictures of the 
sun. corona at successive stages of the totality, two of which 

Various theories were propounded in explanation of the were excellent and the remainder good. All these agreed 
solar corona According to one view, it was a mere ter- perfectly in all respects, save only in the extent of the 
restrial phenomenon, due to the passage of the solar rays visible corona (depending, of course, on the conditions of 
through our own atmosphere. Others ascribed it to the illumination). It was demonstrated, therefore, that the 
effects produced by a lunar atmosphere. The theory that features of the corona do not change during the progress 
it is due to diffraction was also advanced. But the gener- of an eclipse at any given station ; hence the corona cannot 
ality of astronomers, especially in recent times, regarded be a phenomenon depending on the passage of light-rays 
the corona as a true solar appendage. athwart inequalities of the moon’s limb. For whether we 

Space will not permit us to enter at length on the dis- regard such rays as illuminating our own atmosphere or 
cussion of the various theories just mentioned, or on the matter between the earth and the moon, the illumination 
description of the various observations which appeared to would necessarily vary markedly, as the motions of the 
give support to one theory or another. Nor can we pre- moon shifted the inequalities of her limb progressively 
sent in full the interesting history of the observations made athwart the light- rays. Again Col. Tennant obtained 
since 1869, when first the spectroscope was applied to this a series of six photographs (five of which were very 
interesting phenomenon, and real evidence as to its nature good), agreeing perfectly (always excepting differences of 
and structure began to be obtained. We must be content extent) with those obtained by Lord Lindsay’s photo- 
with the brief statement of the salient points of the recent grapher. Now Col. Tennant’s station was at Dodabetta, 
observations. near the highest peak of the Neilgherries, more than 10,000 

During the solar eclipse of August 1869 the American feet above the sea level, while Mr Davis was stationed at 
astronomers. Young and Harkness, discovered that the Baidull, close to the sea-shore, and hundreds of miles from 
spectrum of the corona is discontinuous (or that at least Tennant’s station. The agreement of two series taken 
a portion of its light gives a discontinuous spectrum). Cer- under such diverse circumstances, proves to demonstration 
tainly one, and probably three bright lines appeared in the that the photographers were not dealing with the illumina* 
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lion of matter in the upper regions of our atmosphere, no 
matter under what circumstances illuminated. Later, 
indeed, it was found that photographs taken at Java gave 
precisely the same features, so that, as Col. Tennant 
remarks in the latest communication on the subject 
{Monthly Notices of the Astronomical Society for June 
1873), no one now supposes the corona to be other than a 
solar phenomenon. 

The accompanying picture (fig. 32), carefully cojjied 
from the first of CoL Tennant’s series of photographs, will 
afford an idea of the nature of the corona’s structure, 
though only an inadequate one, since photography can 
present only a portion of an object like the corona, whose 
light is for the most part extremely delicate. 



Fiq. 32.~’Solar Corona. 


Zodiac Another very curious phenomenon connected with the 
light, sun is the faint nebulous aurora which accompanies him, 
known by the name of the Zodiacal Light This pheno- 
menon was first observed by Kepler, who described its 
appearance with sufficient accuracy, and supposed it to be 
the atmosjffiere of the sun. Dominic Cassini, however, to 
whom its discovery has been generally but erroneously 
attributed, was the first who observed it attentively, and 
gave it the name which it now bears. It is visible imme- 
diately before sunrise, or after sunset, in the place where 
the sun is about to appear, or where he has just quitted the 
horizon. It has a flat lenticular form, and is placed 
obliijuely on the horizon, the a])ex extending to a great 
distance in the heavens. Its direction is in general nearly 
in the plane of the sun’s equator, and for this reason it is 
scarcely visible in our latitudes, excepting at particular 
seasons, when that plane is nearly i>erpendicular to the 
horizon. When its inclination is great, it is either con- 
cealed altogether under the horizon, or it rises so little 
above it that its splendour is effaced by the atmosphere 
of the earth. The most favourable time for observing 
it is about the beginning of March, or towards the ver- 
nal equinox. The line of the equinoxes is then situated 
in the horizon, and the arc of the ecliptic is more elevated 
than the equator by an angle of 23^*; so that the 
solar equator, which is slightly inclined to tlie ecliptic, 
approaches nearer to the perpendicular to the horizon, and 
the pyramid of the zodiacal light is consequently directed 
to a point nearer the zenith than at any other season of 
die year. 


Numerous opinions have been entertained respecting the 
nature and cause of this singular phenomenon. CMni 
thought it might be occasioned by the confused light of an 
innumerable multitude of little planets circulating round 
the sun, in the same manner as the Milky Way owes its 
appearance to the light of agglomerated myriads of ,,8tar8. 

Its resemblance to the tails of comets has been notic^ by 
Cassini and others. Mairan, following Kepler, ascribed it 
to the atmosphere of the sun. This hypothesis was gene- 
rally adopted until Laplace showed it to be untenable, 
because no atmosphere could rotate with the sun if extend- 
ing beyond the distance where centrifugal force is balanced 
by gravity, and this distance lies far within the observed 
range of the zodiacal light. 

The general opinion respecting the zodiacal light at the 
present day is, that it forms the outer part of the solar 
corona, so that if the light of the sun could be for a time 
obliterated without rendering his appendages invisible, we 
should see the corona as shown in the preceding figure, 
merging gradually into the faint glow of the zodiacal 
light. It must not be understood, however, that this 
theory in any sense implies a continuity of substance 
between the zodiacal light and the corona, any more than 
what has been discovered respecting the corona implies 
that the corona is a true solar atmosphere. All that is to 
be understood is, that (1) the inner corona, (2) the outer 
radiated corona, and (3) the zodiacal light, form part of 
the series of appendages surrounding the orb of the sui^. 

It is to be noted, indeed, that the true atmosphere of the 
sun appears to underlie even the sierra. It had been noted 
by Secchi in 1869, that on the very limb of the sun the 
solar spectrum becomes continuous ; and he inferred that 
there must exist an atmosphere (relatively very shallow), Young’s 
consisting of the vapours which occasion the d^k lines of stmo- 
the solar spectrum, and that the brightness of the lines of 
these vapours corresponding very nearly to the brightness 
of the ordinary solar spectrum for the parts of the sun very 
near to the edge, the dark lines of the latter spectrum are 
as it were cancelled, and so a continuous spectrum is pro- 
duced. This view was shown during the eclipse of 
December 1870 to be perfectly correct ; for Prof. Young, 
directing his analysing spectroscope to the part of the sun’s 
limb which was to disaj^pear last, found that at the instant 
when totality commenced, the solar spectrum was suddenly 
replaced by a spectrum consisting of thousands of bright 
lines, that being precisely the kind of spectrum which 
Secchi’s theory required. This observation was success- 
fully renewed during the eclipse of December 1871, and 
again during the annular eclipse of June 1872. On the 
latter occasion the remarkable circumstance was noted, that 
while the bright-line spectrum was only visible for a second 
or two on the eastern limb (just before the formation of 
the ring), it was visible for six or seven seconds on the 
western limb (just after the annulus was broken). 

Chapter VIIL — The Inferior Planets Merewry and Venus. 

Mercury is a small body, but emits a very bright white 31erciiry« 
light, though he is seldom to be seen, always keeping near 
the sun. 

Mercury is about 3060 English miles in diameter, and 
his mean distance from the sun about 35 millions of miles. 

On account of his smallness and brillitfncy, it is extremely 
difi[icult to find any spot on his disk so distinctly marked 
as to afford the means of determining his rotation. An 
attentive observation of the variations of the phases of 
Mercury led Schroter to infer that the planet revolves 
about its axis in a period of 24 hours 5 min. 30 sec. M. 
Harding discovered in 1801 an obscure streak on the 
southern hemisphere of the planet, the observations of 
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which, together with those of a spot discovered by 
Schroter, gave the same period of rotation. Schroter 
states that tiercury’s form is spherical, exhibiting no 
sensible compression ; that his equator is very considerably 
inclined to his orbit, and the differences of his days and 
season must consequently be very great ; and that there 
are mountains on his surface which cast very long shadows, 
and of which the height bears a greater proportion to the 
diameter of the planet than those of the Earth, the Moon, 
or even of Venus. The height of Chimborazo is of 
the radius of the earth ; one of the mountains in the moon 
has been estimated at of her radius ; the highest in 
Venus at and one m Mercury at But recent 
observations render it exceedingly doubtful how far 
Schroter’s observations can be trusted. There are no 
observations to prove decisively whether Mercury is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere. 

7eniia Venus, the most beautiful object in the heavens, is about 
7510 English miles in diameter, and is placed at the distance 
of 66 millions of miles from the sun. Although the oscilla- 
tions of this planet are considerably greater than those of 
Mercury, and she is seldom invisible, yet on account of the 
uniform brilliancy of her disk, it is extremely difficult to 
ascertain the period of her rotation. Dominic Cassini, 
after having long fruitlessly attempted to discover any 
object on her surface so well defined as to enable him to 
follow its motions, at length, in 1667, perceived a bright 
spot, distant from the southern horn a little more than a 
fourth part of the diameter of the disk, and near the eastern 
edge. By continuing his observations of this spot, Cassini 
concluded the rotation of Venus to be performed in about 
23 hours ; but he does not seem to have considered this 
conclusion as deserving of much confidence. In the year 
1726 Bianchini, an Italian astronomer, made a number of 
similar observations for the same purpose, from which he 
inferred that the rotation of the planet is performed in 24 
• days 8 hours. The younger Cassini has shown, however, 
that the observations of Bianchini, as well as those of his 
father, could be explained by a rotation of 23 hours and 21 
or 22 min. whereas the rotation of 24 days 8 hours cannot 
be reconciled with the appearances observed by the elder 
Cassini The determination of Cassini was regarded by 
astronomers as the more probable of the two, particularly 
as Bianchini was not able to make his observations in a 
connected manner, because a neighbouring building inter- 
cepted his view of the planet, and obliged him to transport 
his telescope to a different situation. The question of the 
rotation of Venus was again attacked by Schroter, who 
found it to be performed in 23 hours 21 min. 19 sec. Each 
of the three observers found the inclination of the axis of 
rotation to the axis of the ecliptic to be about 75*. Much 
doubt, however, still exists with respect to the value of this 
element which De Vico sets at little more than 50**. 

Schroter's observations of this planet were principally 
directed to a mountain situated near the southern horn. 
The line which joins the extremities of the horns is always 
a diameter; and the horns of the crescent of a perfect 
sphere ought to be sharp and pointed. Schroter remarked 
that this was not always the case with regard to the horns 
of Mercury and Venus. The northern horn of the latter 
always preserved the pointed form, but the southern occa- 
sionally appeared rounded or obtuse, — a circumstance 
which indicated that the shadow of a mountain covered the 
part ; but beyond the horn he remarked a luminous point, 
which he supposed to be the summit of another mountain, 
illuminated by the sun after he had ceased to be visible to 
the rest of that hemisphere. Now, in order that the horn 
of the crescent may appear obtuse in consequence of the 
shadow of a mountain falling upon it, and another moun- 
tain may present a luminous point, the two mountains must 


be at the same time both at the edge of the disk and on 
the line separating the dark from the enlightened part of 
the planet. But t^ position cannot be of long continuance, 
notation will cause the bright point to rise into the 
enlightened part, or sink into the dark hemisphere, and in 
either case the mountain will cease to be visible. If, how- 
ever, the rotation is completed in 23 hours 21 min., the 
mountain will appear 39 min. sooner that it did on the 
previous day. Hence it is possible to obtain several 
consecutive observations, from which an approximate value 
of the period may be found ; and this being once obtained, 
it may rendered still more exact by observations separated 
from each other by a longer interval Thus Schroter 
found that an interval of 20 days 11 hours 15 min. between 
two appearances of the mountain being divided by 23 hours 
21 min. gave 21*04 revolutions; and that intervals of 121 
days 14 hours 25 min., 142 days 1 hour 40 min., 155 days 
18 hours 11 min., divided each by 23 hours 21 min., gave 
125*01, 146*02, 160*09 revolutions respectively. All these 
comparisons prove that the revolution of 23 hours 21 min. 
is somewhat too short. They ought to have given 21, 125, 

146, and 160 revolutions exactly, supposing the observa- 
tions to have been perfectly accurate. On dividing the 
intervals by 21, 125, 146, and 160 respectively, the 
quotients will be each the time of a revolution very nearly ; ' 
and by taking a mean of the whole, the most probable 
result at least will be obtained. In this manner Schroter 
found the period of rotation already stated, namely, 23 
hours 21 min. 19 sec. 

Since the time of rotation of Mercury and Venus is 
nearly equal to that of the earth, the compression of these 
planets at the poles, which results from the centrifugal 
force, ought also to be nearly in the same proportion. But 
at the distance of the earth the compression must be 
imperceptible even in the case of Venus ; for, supposing 
it to amount to the difference between the radius of 
her poles and that of her equator would only amount to a 
tenth of a second as seen from the earth. 

During the transits of Venus over the sun’s disk in 1761 Fhenomei 
and 1769 a sort of penumbra! light was observed round the 
planet by several astronomers, which was occasioned, 
without doubt, by the refractive powers of her atmosphere. 
Wargentin remarked that the limb of Venus which had 
gone off the sun showed itself with a faint light during 
almost the whole time of emersion. Bergman, who observed 
the transit of 1761 at Upsal, says that at the ingress the 
part which had not come upon the sun was visible, though 
dark, and was surrounded by a crescent of faint light ; but 
this appearance was much more remarkable at the egress ; 
for as soon as any part of the planet had disengaged itself 
from the sun’s disk, that part was visible with a like 
crescent, but brighter. As more of the planet’s disk 
disengaged itself from that of the sun, the part of the 
crescent farthest from the sun grew fainter, and vanished, 
until at last only the horns could be seen. The total 
immersion and emersion were not instantaneous ; but a; 
two drops of water, when about to separate, form a ligament 
between them, so there was a dark shade stretched out 
between Venus and the sun ; and when this ligament 
broke, the planet seemed to have got about an eighth part 
of her diameter from the limb of the sun. The numerous 
accounts of the two transits which have been published 
abound with analogous observations, indicating Ae exist- 
ence of an atmosphere of considerable height and density. 

During the transit of 1874 these appearances were so satis- 
factorSy seen, that no doubt can remain as to their reality. 
Schroter calculated that the horizontal refraction of the 
atmosphere of Venus must amount to 30’ 34^ differing 
little from that of the terrestrial atmosphere. A twilight 
which he perceived on the cusps afforded him the data from 
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which he deduced this conclusion, on which, however, very 
little reliance can be placed. 

The atmosphere of Venus has been analysed with the 
spectroscope by Vogel, and the existence of aqueous vapour 
is regarded as demonstrated. On the occasion of the late 
transit (1874) Tacchini made spectroscopic observations, 
which seem more satisfactorily to establish the fact that 
there is water on Venus, than Vogel’s observations. 

Cassini and Montaigne imagined that they had observed 
a satellite accompanying Venus ; but this appears to have 
been an optical illusion arising from the strong light of the 
planet reflected back from the convex surface of the eye 
u])on the eye-glass of the telescope, and thence reflected a 
second time back to the eye. During the transits of Venus 
in 1761 and 1769, and in the late transit of 1874, no trace 
of a satellite was seen ; and there can be now no doubt 
whatever that A'enus is without a satellite. 

Chapter IX. — The Earth regarded as a Planet — Figure 
and Mass of the Earth — Precession of the Equinoxes — 
The Shape and Position of the EarihUs Orbit — Dis~ 
tancefrom tits Sun — Transit Observations, 

The earth is the third member of the solar system in 
order of distance from the sun. From what has been 
already shown, in determining the relative position of the 
earth and the celestial bodies seen in our skies, wo know 
that the earth is a globe, rotating on her axis once in a 
day, and circling around the sun in an orbit of great extent 
once in a year. In the present chapter we propose to 
present the results of more exact inquiries into the figure 
and motions of the earth. 

i of It has been found by numerous and accurate experiments, 

rtb. that the lengths of arcs of V on the same meridian are 
greater in proportion as we advance nearer the pole. 
Hence, on account of the similarity of the isosceles triangles 
of which these arcs form the bases, their sides, or the 
terrestrial radii, must also be longer, and consequently 
the convexity of the earth is less towards the poles than at 
the equator. The surface of tlie earth is extremely irregular, 
even independently of the inequalities occasioned by 
mountains and cavities ; yet it has been discovered that the 
meridional curves diflfer almost insensibly from ellipses; 
whence it is concluded that the figure of the earth is an 
ellipsoid of revolution about its shortest axis. In compar- 
ing the results of the various measurements which have 
l)een made with tlie formula? belonging to the dimensions 
of such a body, this conclusion has been fully verified ; 
and the lengths of the arcs, the ellipticity, the distance of 
the pole from the equator, and, in short, all the elements 
of the spheroid, have been determined. 

An arc of the meridian in India was measured by 
Colonel Lambton in the early part of this century. But 
its value has been much increased by Colonel Everest’s 
extension of the arc. The arc of Lambton, extending from 
Punnai (lat. 8'' 9' 35") to Damargida (lat. 18" 3' 15"), was 
measured after the model of the English trigonometrical 
survey . From Damargida, where Lambton’s arc terminated, 
another was measured by Colonel Everest to Kaliana (lat. 
29^ 30' 48"), a space of 797 miles, covering an arc of 
II" 27' 33", the latest geodetical improveunents being 
introduced. The whole extent of Lambton’s and Colonel 
Everest’s operations includes a continuous arc of 21" 21' 
(1477 miles). The work was rivalled in extent by a vast 
operation executed in Russia and other northern countries 
of Europe, by which an arc of 25" 20', extending from the 
banks of the Danube to the shores of the Arctic Sea, near 
the North Cape, was measured under the general super- 
intendence and direction of W. Struve. 

The arcs of India and of Russia include a space from lat. 
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8" to lat. 71", with the exception of only about sixteen 
degrees, and are unquestionably the most im^rtant which 
exist for the determination of the earth’s figure. When to 
them we add the French arc of 12° 22' in a medium 
latitude, it will scarcely be necessary to take into account 
any other, at least for the northern hemisphere. ' 

The following brief details of the Russian arc are taken 
from M. Struve’s report of 1852 ; — 

The southern extremity of the Russo-Scandinavian arc 
is Ismail on the Danube (lat. 46° 20'), the northern ex- 
tremity is Fuglenaes, on the island of Qualoe, in Finn- 
marken (lat. 70° 40'). The interval from TorneA to 
Fuglenaes (4° 49') was measured bySwedish and Norwegian 
engineers ; all the remainder by those of Russia, .and, in 
particular, by M. Von Tenner, who, with M. Struve, from 
1816 directed the whole operation. 

The calculation of the figure of the earth from the com- 
pleted Russian arc indicates an ellipticity somewhat greater 
than that generally received. The results obtained by 
Colonel Everest, on the other hand, by comparing his arc 
with those of Europe, give generally small ellipticities, that 
is, under The French and Indian arcs, for instance, 
give The determinations by means of the pendulum 
are somewhat larger. The extensive observations of Colonel 
Sabine and Captain Foster concur in giving an ellipticity 
of btit the French experiments by Duperrey and 
Freycinet lead to a result considerably greater. The 
discrepancy between the geodetical and pendulum results 
may, of course, be a real one depending on local variations 
of density. The astronomical determination from the lunar 
inequalities, which might be expected to concur with the 
results of the pendulum, gives as a mean. Captain 
A. R. Clark, R.E., combining all the results obtained up to 
the year 1860, arrived at conclusions thus stated by Sir J. 
Herschel: — “The earth is not exactly an ellipsoid of 
revolution. The equator itself is slightly elliptic, the 
longer and shorter diameters being respectively 41,862,864, • 
and 41,843,096 feet. The ellipticity of the equatorial cir- 
cumference is therefore excess of its longer 

I over its shorter diameter about two miles. The vertices of 
the longer diameter are situated in longitude 14° 23' E. 
and 194° 23' E. of Greenwich, and of its shorter in 104° 

23' E. and 284° 23' E. The polar axis of the earth is 
41,707,796 feet in length, and consequently the most 
elliptic meridian (that of longitude 14° 23' and 194° 23') 
has for its ellipticity ^f longitude 

104° 23' and 284° 23') an ellipticity of 
General Schubert, using a method which Sir J. Herschel 
justly regards as less trustworthy, “ makes the ellipticity of 
the equator and places the vertices of the longer axis 
26° 41' to the eastward of Captain Clark’s. His polar axis, 
as deduced from each of the three great meridian arcs, the 
Russian, Indian, and French respectively, is 41,711,000 
feet, 41,712,634 feet, and 41,697,496 feet, the mean of 
which, giving to each a weight proportional to the length 
of the arc from which it is deduced, is 41,708,710 feet” 

The figure and volume of the eordi being thus determined. Earth's 
we require only to ascertain its mean density in order to 
know its mass. But this problem has not been solved, 
probably cannot bo solved, with any very near approach to 
exactness. Various methods have been employe^ the mere 
description of which suflSces to show the diflSculty and 
uncertainty of the subject. 

Tlie deviation of the plumb-line from the vertical in the Mountain 
neighbourhood of a mountain hod been pointed out by«3fP«ri- 
Newton ^ as a direct method of dealing with the problem of 

^ De Mundi Systematef § 22. Newton, in a very remarkable pas- 
sage of the Third Book of the Principia (Prop, X.), conjectures that 
“tbe quantity of matter in the earth may be five or six times greater 
than if the whole were composed of water.” 
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determining the earth’s density. Bonguer had the merit of 
pointing out the form in which the experiment might be 
made, and of making the trial, though in a rude and 
insufficient manner, in the Peruvian Andes in 1738. 
Maskelyne proposed to the Royal Society in 1772 to repeat 
the (^rvation on some Briticffi mountain. Skiddaw and 
the Yorkshire Hills were first thought of, but finally 
Schihallion in Perthshire was preferred. Ilie distance 
between the two stations, obtained with Ramsden'a 9-inch 
theodolite, was 4364*4 feet, which in the latitude of 
Schihallion corresponds to 42"*94 of latitude. The observed 
difference of latitude by 337 observations with Sisson’s 
10-feet zenith sector was 64"*6. llie excess, or IT' *6, is 
the double attraction of the hill drawing the plumb-line 
towards itself at the two stations. The sine of this angle, 
or represents the actual ratio between the double 

attraction of the hill and the attraction of the earth. But 
by the computation of the attraction which the hill ought 
to exert, from its figure, as determined by Maskelyne’s 
gauges, were its density the same as that of the globe 
generally, this ratio should amount to which can only 
be accounted for by assuming the earth to be denser on 
the average than the hill of Schihallion in the proportion 
of 17,804 to 9933. A careful lithological survey of the 
hill enabled Professor Playfair to deduce the probable mean 
specific gravity of the globe to be between 4*56 and 4*87. 
wendisli A second method was devised by the Rev. Mr Michell, 
but*first put in practice by Mr Cavendish in 1797-8. It 
consisted in measuring the force of gravitation between two 
spheres of such small size that they could be moved by the 
hand nearer to or farther from one another. To provide a 
balance so delicate as to measure the almost inappreci- 
able attraction of such small bodies, Michell imagined the 
balance of toreion. His apparatus came into the hands, first 
0 ^ Wollaston, then of Cavendish, who made the experiment. 
He used a very light rod of deal, six feet long, suspended 
by a fine silver or copper wire, forty inches long, within a 
wooden case to defend it from currents of air. At each 
end of the lever was hung a ball of lead, two inches in 
diameter, and by a simple contrivance a pair of leaden 
spheres, weighing together 348 pounds, coidd be brought 
simultaneously into the neighbourhood of the balls (but 
outside the case), on opposite sides, so that their attractions 
might concur to swing the suspended lever out of the posi- 
tion of repose which it had previously taken up, under the 
action of the slight twisting force of the silver wire. A 
new position of rest was thus established, the small balls 
being pulled as much one way by the attraction of the 
spheres as they were urged in the opposite direction by the 
torsion of the wire. The position of repose being observed 
from a -distance by a telescope (to avoid disturbance from 
the heat of the observer’s body), the great spheres were 
then changed in position so as to act upon the opposite 
sides of the small balls, from what they formerly did. 
The deflection and new stable position would be as much 
on the other side of the zero, and the arc described would 
be an accurate measure of the double deflection. The force 
of torsion for one degree of deflection is known by the 
time of oscillation of the lever and balls when free, and as 
the forces are exactly as the angles, the force corresponding 
to any displacement becomes known. Cavendish found 
the joint attraction of the small balls and large spheres to 
be about ^ their centres being 8*85 inches 

apart, and he thence computed the density of the earth to 
be 5*48 times that of water. The experiment has been 
repeated since by Reich of Freiberg and Baily of London. 
The former obtained 5*44, the latter 5*66 for the earth s 
specific gravity,— this last result being worthy of much 
confidence, from the extraordinary care t^en to avoid errors 
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A third method of determining the earth’s density Penddm 
depends on the fact that a pendulum suspended at 
considerable height above the earth would swing more^^^ 
slowly than at the surface, while if it be at the summit 
of a mountain, though it will still swing more slowly, the 
attraction of the mountain will slightly accelerate the rate 
of swing. Carlini and Plana, by observations made on this 
plan, have deduced 4*950 for the mean density of the earth. 

The objection to this method, as well as to the Schihallion 
experiment, resides in our uncertainty as to the actual 
mean density of any given mountain mass. If the experi- 
ment could be carried out by pendulum observations made 
at the base and on the summit of a conical or conoidal 
mass, of some known material and of great height, the true 
density of the earth could thence be very accurately 
determined. 

A similar objection applies to the converse of the third 
method described above. If a pendulum be suspended at 
the bottom of a deep mine, of known figure, and existing 
in a region whose geological structure is well known, the 
change of rate gives a means of calculating the density of 
the earth, since it obviously depends on the calculable 
difference of attractfon due to increased proximity to the 
earth’s centre (reducing the attraction), and to the absence 
of counter-attracting matter where the mine is dug out 
(which in effect increases the attraction). In the Harton 
colliery, experiments were carried out by Mr Dunkin on this 
plan in accordance with arrangements devised by the astro- 
nomer royal. It was found that gravity was increased by 
TTTTTrth part at the lower station, 1260 feet below the 
mouth of the mine, where the upper station was placed. 

Hence Airy found that, on taking into account the con- 
figuration of the mine and the structure of the surround- 
ing region, a density of 6*665 resulted. Very little 
reliance can be placed, however, on results obtained by this 
method. 

It may be fairly assumed that the earth’s mean density 
amounts to about 5*6 times the density of water, combin- 
ing which with the known dimensions of the earth, we 
find that the earth’s weight in tons may be roundly ex- 
pressed by the number 6,000,000,000,000,000,000,000. 

We have next to inquire into the rotation of the earth Position of 
about its axis, and especially into the position of that axis, earth’s 
In Chapter 1. we considered the axis as fixed in position 
or, seeing that the earth circles around the sun, we re- 
garded the axis as moving always parallel to itself, while 
the earth traversed her path in the plane of the ecliptic. But 
we must now take into account variations in its position 
with reference to the ecliptic. In this inquiry we should 
naturally take the ecliptic as our plane of reference, if we 
were assured that the position of the plane of the ecliptic 
is constant, — in other words, that the sun’s path in the 
heavens undergoes no change. This is, in fact, so nearly 
the case that the ecliptic forms a suitable reference circle 
for the fixed stars — ^far more suitable for example than the 
equator itself. The star’s latitude^ that is, its distance 
from the ecliptic measured on the arc of a great circle 
through the poles of the ecliptic, is very nearly constant ; 
while the longitude^ or the distance between the point T 
and the point where the great circle through the star cuts 
the ecliptic, undergoes, as will presently appear, a varia- 
tion nearly uniform, and nearly the same for every star ; 
whereas the declination and right ascension of stars are 
undergoing variations which are neither alike for different 
stars nor uniform for any star. Yet the place of the 
ecliptic on the heavens is not absolutely constant. The 
ecliptic, in fact, is inclined about to the invariable 
plane mentioned at the end of Chapter VI., and this 
inclination is undergoing a slow process of change, while 
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ramlt of this is that the obliquity of the ecliptic is chang- 
ingj for the mean inclination of the earth’s axis to the 
inyaiiable plane does not change, so that the mean inclinsr 
tion of this axis to the ecliptic mmt neces^ly ^nge. 
Change of At present the obliquity of the ecliptic — that is, the inclina- 
obliquity of the equator to the ecliptic— is diminishing; wd 

ocliptic. process, which has been going on for many centuries, 
will continue for a long time yet to come, after which the 
obliquity will increase, the total range on either side of the 
mean value amounting to about 3*. The various observa- 
tions and traditions by which the progressive diminution 
of the obliquity is confirmed have been collected by Bailly. 
The following table contains those which appear to be 
the best authenticated, as well as the resulte of some 
more recent observations, from which the present value 
of the obliquity and the rate of its diminution may be de- 
duced 




Name of Observer. 


Obliquity. 


Before 

Clirist, 

1100 

200 

160 

Aft«r 

Christ. 

827 

880 

1150 

1278 

1437 

1490 

1590 

1646 

1660 

1672 

1690 

1703 

1736 

1743 

1750 

1755 

1756 
1769 
1780 
1800 


1813 

1815 

1816 
1825 


Tchcou-Kong 

Eratosthenes, coiilirmed by Uip* 

■ jparchua and Ptolemy 

Tne Chinese 


Arabians at Baghdad.. 

Albategni 

Almansor 

The Chinese 

Ulugh Begli 

Walther 

Tycho 

Riccioli 

Hcveliuis 

Cassini 

Flamsteed 

Bianchini 

Coiidamiue 

Cassini de Thury 

Lacaille 

Bradley 

T. Mayer 

Maskelyne 

Cassini 

Maskelyne 

Piazzi 

Delambrc 

Pond 


Brinkley . 
Pearson... 


23 

23 

23 

23 

23 


23 

23 

23 

22 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 

23 


54 3 

51 16 
45 52 


33 52 
35 40 
33 30 
32 12 
31 58 
29 47 

29 52 

30 20 
29 10 
29 00 
28 48 
28 35 
28 24 
28 26 
28 19 
28 15 
28 16 
28 10 
27 54 
27 56*6 
27 56*3 
27 67 
27 48-66 
27 47-46 
27 49-21 
27 44-01 


Although the comparison of these observations with 
one another gives very discordant results relatively to 
the law according to which the obliquity varies, their 
totality places the fact of its progressive diminution be- 
yond all manner of doubt. It amounts to about 45J" 
|ier century at present, and may be regarded as uniform 
for many centuries to come. 

^cession The longitudes of the stars, as has already been mentioned, 

the are measured on the ecliptic from the vernal equinox ; and 
Linoxes. the,*efore, if the line of the equinoxes, which is the same as 
the line of the nodes, is invariable, the longitude of any star 
will always be the same, whatever interval of timemay elapse 
between two observations of that longitude. But on com- 
paring the actual state of the heavens with the observations 
recorded by ancient astronomers, it is perceived that the 
longitudes of all the stars are considerably increased. The 
phenomenon is to be explained by attributing to the equi- 
noctial points a retrograde motion from east to west, in con- 
seqnenoe of which the sun, whose motion is direct, arrives 
at them sooner than if they remained at rest ; and therefore 


the equinoxes, and spring, autumn, and Ihe other seaMmii 
happen before the sun has completed an entm circuit On 
this account the motion has been denominated the/Veoesf^ 
of the Eqwnoxee, As this motion is extremely slow, its 
exact amount can be discovered only by a compariyn of 
observations separated from each other by long intervals 
of time. The comparison of modem ol^rvations with 
those of Hipparchus gives as its annual amount 
The mean result of the observations of Tycho, compared 
with those of Lacaille, gives 50^". On comparing modern 
observations with one another, we find 50'’*06. Delambre, 
in his solar tables, snpposes the annual precession to be 
equal to 50''*!. Accordmg to this estimate the equinoctial 
points go backwards at the rate of T in 71*6 yeshrs nearly, 
and therefore will make a complete revolution of the 
heavens in about 25,868 years. 

The diminution of the obliquity of the ecliptic arises 
from the displacement of the ecliptic itself ; the precession 
of the equinoxes is, on the contrary, occasioned by the con- 
tinual displacement of the plane of the terrestrial equator. 

This displacement results from the combined action of the 
sun and moon (for the influence of the planets amounts 
only to a fraction of a second, and is consequently scarcely 
sensible) on the mass of protuberant matter accumulated 
about the earth’s equator, or the matter which forms the 
excess of the terrestrial spheroid above its inscribed sphere. 

The attracting force of the sun and moon on this shell of 
matter may be resolved into two ; one parallel to the plane 
of the equator, the other perpendicular to it. The tendency 
of this l^t force is to diminish the angle which the plane 
of the equator makes with that of the ecliptic ; and if the 
earth had no motion of rotation, it would soon cause the 
two planes to coincide. In consequence, however, of the 
rotatory motion of the earth, the inclination of the two 
planes remains constant ; but the effect produced by the 
action of the force in question is, that the plane of the 
equator is constantly shifting its place, in such a manner 
that the line of the equinoxes advances in the direction of 
the diurnal motion, or contrary to the order of the signs, 
its pole having a slow angular motion about the pole of the 
ecliptic. 

If the sun and moon moved in the plane of the equator, 
there would evidently be no precession ; and the effect of 
their action in producing it varies with their distance from 
that plane. Twice a year, therefore, the effect of the sun 
in causing precession is nothing ; and twice a year, namely, 
at the solstices, it is a maximum. On this account the 
obliquity of the ecliptic is subject to a semi-annual 
variation; for the sun’s force, which tends to produce a 
change in the obliquity, is variable, while the diurnal 
motion of the earth, which prevents the change from taking 
place, is constant. Hence the plane of the equator is 
subject to an irregular motion, which is technically called 
the Solar Nutation, The existence of the solar nutation Nutatioiii 
is, however, only a deduction from theory, for its amount 
is too small to he perceptible by observation ; but a simi- 
lar effect of the moon’s action is sufficiently appreciable, 
and was, in fact, discovered by Bradley before theory bad 
indicated its existence. Its period, however, is different, 
and depends on the time of the revolution of the moon’s 
nodes, which is performed in 18 years and about 7 months. 

During this time the intersection of the lunar orbit with 
the ecliptic has receded through a complete circumference ; 
and the inequality of the moon’s action will consequently, 
in the same time, have passed through all its different 
degrees. Bradley observed that the declinations of the 
stars continued to augment during nine years, that they 
diminished during the nine years following, and that the 
greatest change of decimation amounted to 18". He 

I remarlrAfl fnrfliai> fViaf MM 
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irregolarity of the precession of the equinoxes, which 
followed exeictlj the same period; whence he concluded 
that the motion of the poles of the equator, occasioned bj 
this vibration of its plane, was not coined to the solstitial 
colure. A series of observations on stars differently situated 
proved that all the phenomena could be explain^ on the 
hypothesis that the pole of the equator describes in 18 
years a small circle of IS"" diameter, contrary to the order 
of the signs; or that the axis of the earth, following 
the circumference of this circle, describes the surface of a 
cone, the axis of which forms with its side an angle of Q''. 
This apparent vibratory motion is denominated 
of the EartKe Am, 

Bradley remarked that the effects of the nutation would 
be represented still more accurately by supposing the curve 
described by the pole of the equator about its mean place 
to be, not a circle, but an ellipse, the transverse and con- 
jugate axes being 18'" and 16" respectively. This is also 
confirmed by theory, from which Laplace calculated the 
semi^axes of the ellipse at 9"‘63 and 7"*17. The semi- 
transverse axis of the ellipse described by the pole in virtue 
of the sun’s action alone does not exceed half a second, 
and is therefore scarcely appreciable. The sensible part of 
the nutation follows exactly the period of the revolution 
of the nodes of the moon. By 603 observations of Polaris, 
made at Dorpat between 1822 and 1838, M. Peters has 
determined the semi-axis major of the ellipse to be 9"*2361, 
a%d gives, for his definitive result, 9"*2231. 

We must draw a distinction, then, between the mean 
and the true or apparent obliquity of the ecliptic. The 
mean obliquity is the obliquity calculated for any particular 
date on the supposition that there is no nutation, while the 
true obliquity is that quantity increased or diminished by 
the nutation. The progressive diminution of the mean 
’ obliquity and the nutation of the earth’s axis are inequalities 
distinguished from each other, not only by their being 
*deriv^ from different and distinct causes, but still more 
by the very great difference of time required for their full 
development. 

Change of The path in which the earth at present travels around 
jooeutricity the sun is indicated in the elements (p. 7 82). Plate XXVII. 
ieUon^of shows the varying rate at which the earth moves owing 
lo the eccentricity of her orbit. It will be seen also from 
^rbit. that plate, and more precisely from the table of elements, 
that the perihelion of the orbit lies near the place of the 
winter solstice, so that, in fact, about ten days after 
midwinter of the northern hemisphere the earth is at her I 
nearest to the sun. An important difference thus exists 
between the seasons of the two hemispheres. In the 
northern we have the sun farthest from us a few days 
after •midsummer, while at the corresponding season in 
winter the sun is at his neccrest. So far, then, as the sun’s 
distance is concerned, the seasons are rendered more 
moderate for the northern hemisphere by the effects of the 
earth’s eccentricity. Nor is the difference on this account 
by any means inconsiderable. The sun in aphelion is 
farther from us than in perihelion in the proportion of 
about 61 to 69, and the earth receives more heat in the 
proportion of about 31 to 29, or roughly, about j\th 
more heat in aphelion than in perihelion. There is also a 
difference due to the varying rate of the earth’s real (that 
is, of the sun’s apparent) motion. In winter the earth 
moves more rapidly than in summer, really as 61 to 59, 
but the apparent change of the sun’s rate of motion along 
the ecliptic is as 31 to 29, because the increased rate is 
magnifi^ by the ekrth’s greater proximity. Hence the 
interval from the autumnal to the vernal equinox is shorter 
than the intervid from tiie vernal to the autumnal equinox. 
This also is shown by Plate XXVIL, where the number of 
divisions marking the earth’s daily journey is seen to be 


greater in the summer half than in the winter half of the 
orbit. Thus the winter cold is less enduring than the 
summer heat. In the southern hemisphere all these rela- 
tions are reversed. The summer heat is rendered more 
intense by the greater proximity of the sun, the winter 
cold is intensified by his increased distance. The summer 
heat is less enduring than the winter cold. We have in 
the north a relatively short but moderate winter (so far as 
the sun’s proximity can moderate winter cold), and a long 
but also moderate summer; in the southern hemisphere 
they have a short and intensely hot summer, a long but 
also intense winter. The presence of a great expanse of 
sea in the southern hemisphere partially tends to moderate 
the seasonal changes ; but we see in the wider extension 
of the antarctic snows the effect of the long and cold winter 
and the short summer. We have, however, referred to 
these considerations less on account of their intrinsic 
importance, than to show how the eccentricity of the earth 
when near its maximum value, and when the perihelion 
was differently situated from its present position, may have 
caused the condition of the two terrestrial hemispheres to 
differ from that now existing. The present value of the 
eccentricity is nearer the minimum than the maximum 
value, though the perihelion is at present so placed as to 
produce almost the maximum possible difference between 
the.two hemispheres, with the present degree of eccentricity. 
It must not be supposed that the eccentricity, in obedience 
to the law relating to planetary eccentricities (Chapter 
YL), oscillates between the absolute maximum and the 
absolute minimum, the perihelion shifting continuously 
forwards. On the contrary, the successive maxima and 
minima are very unequal, and are attained after very 
unequal intervals ; while the perihelion, apart from short 
periods of regression, and though always progressing on the 
whole in any considerable period, yet progresses at very 
unequal rates in different periods. This will be seen from 
the following table, presenting the eccentricity os calculated 
for different epochs from 1,100,000 years before our present 
era till now, chiefly by Mr James Croll, but partly from 
Leverrier and Stone : — 


Yean B.C. 

Eccentricity 
of Earth’s 
Orbit. 

Longitude 

of 

Perihelion. 

Years B.C. 

Eccentricity 
of Earth’s 
Orbit. 

Longitude 

of 

Perihelion. 

1,100,000 

1,050,000 

1,000,000 

990.000 

980.000 

970.000 

960.000 

950.000 

940.000 

930.000 

920.000 

910.000 

900.000 

0*0303 

0*0326 

0*0161 

0*0224 

0*0329 

0*0441 

0*0491 

0*0517 

0*0495 

0*0423 

0*0305 

0*0166 

0*0102 

54 12 

4 8 
248 22 
313 50 
358 2 

32 40 

66 49 

97 61 
127 42 
156 11 
181 40 
194 15 
135 2 

720,000 

710,000 

700,000 

0*0422 

0*0307 

0*0220 

m 14 
177 26 
208 13 

650.000 

600.000 

0-0226 

0-0417 

141 29 
32 84 

550.000 

500.000 

0-0166 

0-0388 

251 50 
192 56 

460.000 

400.000 

0*0308 

0*0170 

866 62 
290 7 

350.000 

300.000 

D-0195 

0-0424 

182 50 
23 29 

890.000 

880.000 

870.000 

860.000 

850.000 

840.000 

830.000 

820.000 
810,000 
800,000 

0*0285 

0*0456 

0*0607 

0*0708 

0*0747 

0*0698 

0*0623 

0*0476 

0*0296 

0*0132 

127 1 
152 33 
180 23 
209 41 
239 28 
269 14 
298 28 
326 4 
348 30 
343 49 

250.000 

240.000 

230.000 

220.000 
210,000 
200,000 

0-0268 

0-0874 

0-0477 

0-0497 

0-0576 

0-0669 

59 39 
74 58 
102 49 
124 33 
144 55 
168 18 

190.000 

180.000 

170.000 

160.000 
160,000 

140.000 

130.000 

120.000 
110,000 

0*0532 

0*0476 

0*0437 

0*0364 

0*0332 

0*0346 

0*0384 

0*0431 

0*0460 

190 4 
209 22 
228 7 
236 38 
242 66 
246 29 
269 84 
274 47 
298 48 

790.000 

780.000 

770.000 

760.000 

760.000 

740.000 

730.000 

i-. 

0*0171 

0*0325 

0*0455 

0*0540 

0*0676 

0*0561 

0*0507 

293 19 
303 37 
328 38 
357 12 

27 18 

58 80 

90 56 
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Ymn B.C. 

Ece«ntrtcity 
of Bftrth's 
Orbit 

Longitude 

of 

Perihelion. 

Tear A.D. 

Ecoentricity 
of Barth*! 
Orbit 

Longitude 

of 

Perihelion. 

100,000 

0*0478 

316 18 

1850 

0*0168 

idb 22 

90.000 

89.000 

0-0462 

0-0308 

340 2 

4 13 

To these add Croirs special 

70,000 

0*0316 

27 22 

calculation for the maximum 

60,000 

0*0218 

48 8 

eccentricity between 861,000 

60,000 

0*0131 

50 3 

B.C. and 849,000 B.c. 


40.000 

80.000 

0*0109 

0*0151 

28 36 

5 50 

851,000 

0-074S4 


20,000 

0*0188 

44 0 

850,000 

0*074664 

... 

10.000 

0*0187 

78 28 

849,600 

0-07466 

..1 

0 : 

0*0168 

99 30 

849,000 

0*07468 

• ' ■ 


While the shape of the earth’s orbit and the position 
of its centre (whose longitude « long, of perih. + 180*) thus 
undergo continual alteration, her mean distance from the 
sun remains appreciably constant. This we know from the 
length of the year, which certainly has not changed ten 
seconds in length since the time of the Chaldean determinar 
tion of that element 

Determizia- There are various ways of determining the sun’s distance 
tion of from the earth in terms of the earth’s semidiameter. The 
’ distance of a planet from the sun may likewise be o Wned 
if we can find the means of measuring its distance from 
the earth at any epoch, for the geocentric positions of the 
sun and the planet being known from the theory of their 
motions, the radius vector of the orbit, or planet’s distance 
from the sun at that epoch, may be found by a simple 
trigonometrical computation. To determine the distance 
of a planet from the earth, it might seem only necessary 
to determine its horizontal parallax ; but in general the 
parallaxes of the planets are quantities by far too small to 
be directly observed. That of Mars, however, becomes 
very appreciable in particular circumstances, that is to say, 
when Mars is in opposition with the sun, and at the same 
time near the perihelion of his orbit. Thus, in the year 
1751, on the 6th of October, that planet, being near his 
opposition, was observed at the same instant of time by 
Lacaille at the Cape of Good Hope, and by Wargentin at 
Stockholm ; and the horizontal parallax deduced from the 
two observations, was found to amount to 24''‘6, corre- 
sponding to a solar parallax of 9**4. 

^•»11« of This method requires that observations should be made 
Ifan. opposite sides of the earth ; but Flamsteed long ago 

pointed out that the distance of Mars might be determined 
by observing how much the planet's place is shifted by the 
diurnal rotation of the earth. Both methods have been 
employed very successfully in modem times. Stone, of 
Greenwich, by cotnbining the two methods, discussing obser- 
vations of Mars at the opposition of 1862, — ^made (1), at 
Greenwich, (2), at Greenwich and Cape Town, and (3), at 
Greenwich and Williamstown, — deduced a solar parallax 
of 8 *943. Winnecke, from the discussion of the same 
opposition as observed at Poulkowa and Cape Town, 
deduced the solar parallax 8''-964. Professor Newcomb of 
Washington, U.S., deduced the value 8"*855. 
toaritsof A more accurate method of determining the sun’s 
Tsniia. distance, and thence the dimensions of the planetary orbits, 
is afforded, though rarely, by the transits of Venus over 
the sun’s disk. When Venus is at her inferior conjunction, 
and at the same time very near either node, her body will 
be projected on the disk of the sun ; and through the effect 
of her proper motion, combined with that of the earth, she 
will appear as a dark spot passing over the disk, and 
describing a chord which will be seen tinder different aspects 
by spectators placed at different points on the earth, 
b^use, by reason of the parallax, they refer the planet to ' 
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different points on the solar disk. The position of the 
spectator not only occasions a difference in ihe apparent 
path described by the planet, but has also a very sensible 
influence on the duration of the transit, in consequence of 
which the pa^axes both of Venus and the sun cau be 
determined with great exactness. In order to illustrate 
this, let E (fig. 33) represent the earth, V Venus, and S 
the sun. An observer placed at E, near the north pole of 




Fio. SS.—Dlagram illustrating Trandit of Vraus, * 

the earth, would see Venus projected on the sun's disk at 
and she would appear to describe the line An 
observer placed at £', near the south pole, would see the 
planet at v\ and she would appear to describe the chord 
tvm\ This is a necessary result of the difference of the 
parallaxes of Venus and the sun ; and as the chords Iv^ fV 
differ in length according as they are more or less remote 
from the centre of the disk, the duration of the transit will 
be longer or shorter according to the situation of the 
observer and the geocentric latitude of the planet. If by 
reason of the relative parallax the time of a transit is 
longer than the true time in one hemisphere, it will be 
shorter in the other ; and hence the difference of the times 
(which may be observed with great accuracy) at places 
having very different latitudes may serve to determine the 
relative parallax, or the difference between the parallax 
of Venus and that of the sun. But the parallaxes are 
reciprocally proportional to the distances ; and the ratio of 
the distances being known, therefore the ratio of the 
parallaxes is also known ; and having thus the ratio and 
the difference of the two parallaxes, it is easy to compute 
the separate amount of each. 

This particular application of the transits of Venus to 
the determination of the sun's distance was first pointed 
out by Dr Halley, when he announced the transit of 1761. 

The transit of Venus in 1769 was observed in many 
different parts of the world. The result of the whole of 
the observations led to the conclusion, that the parallax 
I of the sun is included within the limits $"*6 and 8"’7. 

The mean was adopted by Delambre and Lalande ; 
and later the value 8**5776 was deduced by Encke from 
a careful re-examination of all the observations made in 
1761 and 1769. But several methods have been since 
applied to the determination of the solar parallax, with 
results which appear to agree in indicating* a larger value 
for the parallax, or in other words, a smaller value for the 
sun's distance, than had been deduced from the transits of 
1761 and 1769. 

One of these depends on the moon's motions, and was 
first indicated by Laplace towards the close of the last 
century. Since the moon's distance from the earth, though 
small compared with the sun’s, bears yet a measurable 
ratio thereto, it follows that there is not a perfect 
symmetry between the perturbations produced by the sun 
when the moon is passing from third to first quarter, and 
from first to third. Ibe effect of this cinamiitance is 
recognisable in the lunar motions, which are iftoled by a 
minute variation arising from this cause, and called the 
Parallactic Ineqmliti^. It amounts at the maximum to PmUaoi 
about 2' ; and as it depends on the proportion of the sun’s ineqnalii 
distance to the moon’s known distance, its amount supplies 
a means of determining the solar parallax. In 1854 
Hansen announced, in a letter addressed to the aatronoxliil 
royal, that this method, applied to his new tables of the 
lunar motions, gives a parallax of 8**9169, 
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A second method depends on the fact, that the earth in 
reality revolves, in the course of a lunar month, around the 
common centre of gravity of her own globe and the moon’s. 
The diameter of the orbit thus circuited by the earth (in 
the same sense, at least, as the moon may be said to circuit 
in her monthly orbit) amounts to about 6000 miles, and by 
the radius of this small orbit the earth is sometimes in 
advance of and sometimes behind her mean position in 
heliocentric longitude. The sun’s geocentric longitude is 
affected to precisely the same degree as the earth’s 
heliocentric longitude; and by determining the actual 
amount of the sun’s displacement, we can ascertain what 
angle the mean diameter of the earth’s monthly orbit sub* 
tends Bji the sun. Leverrier, by the careful study of a 
great number of observations of the sun made at the 
principal observatories in Europe, came to the conclusion 
that the solar parallax is 8"* 96. But recently Mr Stone of 
Greenwich detected a numerical error in Leverrier’s com- 
putations, and when this is corrected, the value 8"- 91 
results. Prof. Newcomb of Washington has by the same 
method deduced the value 8"*84. 

Velocity of Another method, depending on terrestrial measurements 

ligiit. of the velocity of light, need not be here described, as the 
principles involved are mainly optical, and belong to the 
subject of Light. Of course the comparison between the 
velocity of light measured without reference to extra- 
terrestrial bodies, and the velocity inferred from the time 
o6 the passage of light over given celestial distances, 
supplies at once the means of testing the accepted measures 
of these distances. Fizeau, by a measurement of the 
velocity of light depending on the rapid rotation of toothed 
wheels, has deduced a solar parallax falling even somewhat 
short of that obtained by Delambre from the transit of 
1769. But Fizeau’s method is not susceptible of great 
‘ exactness. Foucault, by a much more effective method 
(the principle of which is due to Wheatstone), depending on 
rthe use of revolving mirrors, deduced the value 8">942. 

Bedttced We have seen that observations of Mars have given the 
values 8"‘943 in Stone’s hands, 8"-964 in Winnecke’s, 
and 8''*855 in Newcomb’s. By combining, according to 
their various importance, the values indicated above, the 
astronomer royal and Leverrier deduced the probable mean 
value 8''* 94, Unfortunately, Leverrier’s own estimate had 
not been corrected when this value was adopted, and 8''*92 
may be considered as in all probability nearer the truth. 
But for the present 8’’* 94 may be adopted for convenience, 
as it has been used in the recalculation of the dimensions 
of the solar system by nearly all writers on astronomy 
in Europe and America. It is the value which has been 
used in the table of Elements at p. 782. Mr Stone, after 
discussing the observations made in 1769, with special 
reference to the effects of the peculiarity at the internal 
contacts of Venus, described in Chapter VIIL, supruj 
has arrived at the conclusion, that the value 8''*9 more 
correctly represents the observations of 1769 than De- 
lamWs 8'^6, or Encke’s 8"*5776. But little value can 
be attached to this result, seeing that the correction for the 
interval of time between real contact and apparent contact 
comes out from the equations themselves wUch are made 
use of to determine the parallax, and this correction 17* 
is constant, whereas the observed time difference in 1769 
was not only far from constant, but in every instance far 
exceeded 17*. One or two English astronomers still attach 
weight to Mr Stone’s investigation, but Continental and 
American astronomers are unanimous in discarding it. 

Much interest attaches to the late transit of 1874, now 
known to have been successfully observed at a sufficient 
number of stations to ensure success. At most of the 
stations the whole transit was observed by Halle/s 
method. At the English stations in the northern hemi* ; 


I sphere another method called Delisle’s was employed. This 
I method depends on the observation and eventual comparison 
of the absolute times of ingress or egress, where these 
phenomena are considerably accelerated or retarded by the 
effects of parallax. Photography has also been applied, as 
well as direct micrometrical measurement, to determine the 
planet’s distance from the sun’s centre at different epochs. 

Owing to certain mistakes made with reference to the 
relative values of the two methods of observation, for the 
transits of 1874 and 1882, it was long thought that Delisle’s 
only could be applied ; and it was stated positively that 
Halley’s method fails totally in 1 87 4. But fortunately the 
mistake jras discovered in good time, and in the summer 
of 1873, the leading astronomers of England urged the 
desirability of applying Halley’s method. At the time of 
writing (April, 1875), the reports from the principal 
stations, though promising excellent results, afford no means 
of determining what changes will have to be made in our 
estimate of the sun’s distance. The first rough analysis 
of some of the observations gives 8"* 88 for the solar parallax. 
Another transit of Venus will occur on December 6, 1882 ; 
after which Venus will not again transit the sun until June 
8, 2004, and June 6, 2012. The beginning of the transit 
of 1882, the whole transit of 2004, and the end of the 
transit of 2012, will be visible in England. 

Chapter X. — The Moon — Mer Phases, Parallax, Magni- 
tude, Motions, and Probable Physical Conditions. 

The different appearances or phases of the moon were 
probably the first celestial phenomena observed with any 
degree of attention. They have been described in general 
terms in Chapter IV., but must now be more particularly 
considered. The following definitions may conveniently be 
given in this place. When the moon passes the meridian 
at the same time with the sun, she is said to be in Con- 
Junction. The two points of her orbit in which she is 
situated when in opposition and conjunction are called the 
Syzygies; those which are 90'' distant from the sun are 
called the Quadratures; and the intermediate points 
between the syzygies and quadratures are called the 
OctamU. 

A slight attention to the lunar phases during a single Lunar 
revolution will be sufficient to prove that they are occasioned pluses 
by the reflection of the sun’s light from the opaque spherical 
surface of the moon. This fact, which was recognised in 
the earliest ages, will be made obvious by the help of a 
diagram. If the moon is an opaque body, we can only 
see that portion of her enlightened side >vhich is towards 
the earth. Therefore, when she arrives at that point of 
her orbit M^ (fig. 34) where she is in conjunction with the 
sun S, her dark half is towards the earth, and she dis- 
appears, as at 1, fig. 35, there being no light on that half 
to render it visible. When she comes to her first octant, 
at Mg, or has gone an eighth part of her orbit from her 
conjunction, a quarter of her enlightened side is towards 
the earth, and she appears homed, as at 2. When she has 
gone a quarter of her orbit from her conjunction, to Mg, 
she shows us one-half of her enlightened side, as at 3, and 
we say she is a quarter old. At M^, she is in her second 
octant, and by showing us more of her enlightened side 
she appears gibbous, as at 4. At M., her whole enlight- 
ened side is towards the earth, and therefore she appears 
round, as at 5, when we say it is full moon. In her third 
octan^ at Mg, part of her dark side being towards the 
earth, she again appears gibbous, and is on the decrease, 
as at 6. At M^, we just see one-half of her enlightened 
side, and she appears as a semicircle, as at 7. At Mg, when 
she is in her fourth octant, we only see a quarter of her 
enlightened side, and she appears homed as at 8. And at 
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M , liaving completed her course from the sun to the sun The moon’s absolute distance from the earth is obtained 
a^Iin, she disappears, and we say it is new moon, by means of her parallax, which on account of her prommity 



is very considerable. On comparing her parallaxes ob- 
served at difierent times, they are found to differ con- 
siderably in value. These differences in the value of the 


Fio. 34. — Diagram illuatrating the Phases of the Moon. 

parallax arise from the variations of the moon’s dis* 
tance from the earth. But it is also observed to differ 
sensibly at different points of the earth’s surface, even at 
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Fia. 85.— Diagram illustrating the Phases of the Moon. 


the same instant of time, on account of the spheroidal 
figure of the earth. Hence it is necessary, in speaking of 
the horizontal parallax, to specify the place of the observa- 
tion. 

tuit of Since the parallax of the moon is subject to incessant 

llax. variation, it is necessary to assume a certain mean value, 
about which the true and apparent values may be con- 
ceived to oscillate. This is called the constant of paral- 
lax. If we abstracrall the inequalities of the lunar orbit, 
and suppose the moon to be at her mean distance and 
mean place, the constant of parallax will be the angle 
under which a given semidiameter of the earth is seen 
by a spectator at the moon in such circumstances. But, 
for convenience, the constant of parallax is understood 
to be = which, see Cliapter IV., is in reality 

» sine of the mean horizontal parallax. 

The best modem observations assign 57' 2"‘7 as the value 
of the lunar mean equatorial horizontal parallax, corre- 
sponding to a distance of 238,818 miles. The mean equa- 
torial i)arallax being 57' 2"*7, its double is V 54' 5"*4, 
which expresses the angle subtended by the diameter of the 
earth at the distance of the moon. The angle subtended 
by the moon at the same distance is 31' 5"‘l; whence the 
diameter of the moon is to that of the earth as 31' 5'''1 is to 
r 54' 5"*4, or as 3 to 1 1 nearly. The accurate expression of 
the above ratio is 1 : 0*27251 ; hence the true diameter of 
tiie moon is 0*2725 diameters of the terrestrial equator. 
The surface of the moon is consequently (0*02725)* = 
0*0742 = ^ 5 . |yy of that of the earth, and its volume 
(0*2725)® = 0*0202 = toVxt ^ round numbers, ^T^hs 
of the volume of the earth. For other elements, see table 
of Lunar Elements, p. 782. 

The Ascending Node of the lunar orbit is that point of 
the ecliptic through which the moon passes when she rises 
above the ecliptic towards the north pole; it is distin- 
guished by the character Q,, The Descending Node^ y, 
is the opposite point of the ecliptic, through which she 
passes when she descends below that plane towards the 
south. The position of the nodes is not fixed in the 
heavens. They move in a retrograde direction, or contrary 
to the order of the signs ; and their motion is so rapid that 
its effects become very apparent after one or two revolu- 
tions. 

The mean retrograde motion of the nodes is found, by 


the comparison of observations made at distant epochs, to 
amount to 19* 21' 18''‘3 in a mean solar year, and t})e 
time in which they make a tropical revolution is con- 
sequently 6793*391 mean solar days. The inclination of 
the lunar orbit is observed to vary between 5“ 3' and 5* 13’, 

The mean inclination may be taken at 5* 8 ’. 

The inclination of the lunar orbit to the plane of the Harvest 
terrestrial equator occasions considerable differences in the 
intervals between the moon’s rising or setting on successive 
days, and gives rise to the phenomenon of the Harvest 
Mom, As the daily motion of the moon is about 13* from 
west to east, it follows that if she moved in a plane parallel 
to the equator, she would rise 50 minutes later every 
successive evening. For the sake of explanation, we may 
here suppose the moon to move in the plane of the ecliptic. 

Now, the time in which a given arc of the ecliptic rises 
above the horizon depends on its inclination to the horizon. 

In our latitudes the inclination of the ecliptic at different 
points to the horizon varies so much, that at the first point 
of Aries an arc of 13* becomes 'visible in the short space of 
17 mmutes, while at the 23d of Leo the same arc will 
only rise above the horizon in 1 hour and 17 minutes. 

Hence, when the moon is near the first point of Aries, the 
difference of the times of her rising on two successive 
evenings will be only about 17 minutes; and as this 
happens in the course of every revolution, ^e will rise for 
two or three nights every month at nearly the same hour. 

But the rising of the moon is a phenomenon which attracts 
no attention, excepting about the time when she is full, 
that is, when she rises at sunset In this case she is in 
opposition to the sun, and consequently, if she is in Aries, 
the sun must be in Libra, wHch Imppens during the 
autumnal months. At this season of the year, therefore, 
the moon, when near the full, rises for some evenings at 
nearly the same hour. This circumstance affords, important 
advantages to the husbandman, on which account the 
phenomenon attracts particular attention. 

It is obvious that, as this phenomenon is occasioned by 
the oblique position of the lunar orbit with regard to the 
equator, the effect will be greater than what has just been 
d^ribed if the plane of that orbit makes a greater angle 
withtheequatorthan the plane of the ecliptic does. But we 
have seen that the plane of the moon’s orbit is indined 
1 to the ecliptic in a|i i^le exceeding 6 * ; coi^equently, 
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when her aacending node is in Aries, the angle which her 
orbit makes with the hoiison will be 6* less than that 
which the eclii^ic md^es with the horizon, and the difference 
of time between her risings on two successive evenings will 
be less than 17 minutes, which would have been the time 
had her orbit coincided with the ecliptic. On the contrary, 
when the descending node comes to Aries, the angle whi^ 
her orbit makes with the horizon will be greater by 5\ and 
consequently the difference of the times of her successive 
risings will be greater than if she moved in the plane of 
the ecliptic. If when the full moon is in Pisces or Aries 
the ascending node of her orbit is also in one of those signs, 
the difference of the times of her rising will not exceed 
1 hour aud 40 minuted during a whole week ; but when her 
nodes are differently situate^ the difference in the time of 
her rising in the same signs may amount to 3^ hours in the 
space of a week. In the former case the harvest moons 
are the most beneficial, in the latter the least beneficial to 
the husbandman. AU the variations in the intervals 
between the consecutive risings or settings take place 
within the period in which the line of the nodes makes a 
complete revolution. 

The moon’s orbit at any moment is an ellipse, having 
the earth at one of the foci ; but this orbit is continually 
changing in form and position, the eccentricity alternately 
increasing and decreasing between the limits 0*066 and 
0*044, and the perihelion sometimes advancing and some- 
timss retrograding, but on the whole advancing at an 
average rate of 40$'* per annum, so as to complete a sidereal 
revolution in 3232*575 mean solar days. See also table of 
Lunar Elements. These changes, like those which affect 
the inclination of the orbit and the position of the nodes, 
are due to the perturbing influence of the sun on the moon’s 
motions relatively to the earth The consideration of these 
^:9eTtUT\:)a1ion&, whether as affecting the figure and position 
of the moon’s orbit, or her motions in that orbit, constitutes 
what is called the Zanar Theory, The following are the 
chief peculiarities of the lunar movements : — 

In the first place, the moon’s motion differs from uniform 
motion around the earth as centre, because the moon’s orbit 
is elliptic, so that an equation of the centre corresponding 
to that already described in dealing with the sun’s motion, 
but greater in amount, has to be applied to the mean motion. 

Secondly, the sun lying constantly far outside the moon’s 
orbit relatively to the earth, his influence on the whole 
must tend to diminish the earth’s Influence. It is true 
that when the moon is in quadrature the sun’s attraction 
tends to draw her towards the earth ; but it is manifest 
that thia influence is small compared with the action of the 
sun in drawing the moon from the earth when she is in 
conjunction with him, and in drawing the earth from the 
moon v^en she is in opposition. The balance of effects 
during a single lunation must correspond to a diminution 
of the earth’s influence, or in other words, to an increase in 
the moon’s period. Now, if the earth and moon, or their 
common centre of gravity, were always at the same dis- 
tance from the sun, this action of his would be uniform all 
the year round. But as he is nearer in perihelion than in 
aphelion, he exerts a greater influence in the former than 
in the latter position \ in other words, the lunar month in 
winter (when the sun is near perihelion) is lengthened to 
a greater degree by the sun’s perturbing action than in 
summer (when the sun is in aphelion). Accordingly, on 
the wWe, the moon’s motion in longitude is less in winter 
than in summer. She lags behind her mean place more 
and more throughout the whole time that the sun is at a 
distance exceeding his mean distance ; she is therefore at 
her witt-TiTniiTn displacement, behind her mean place, near the 
time that the sun is at his mean distance after perihelion 
passage ; wl^e she is at her maximum displacement, in 


advance of her mean place, when the sun is at his mean 
distance after aph^on passage. The greatest amount by 
which, so far as this cause is considered, she gets in 
advance of or behind her mean pl^e, is about 11’ 12 ” ; and 
this displacement, because of its period, is called the 
Annual Equation, 

Since the sun acts to diminish the earth’s influence when The varia- 
the moon is in syzygies, and to increase that influence tio&. 
when the moon is in quadratures, the motion of the moon 
is retarded in the former case and accelerated in the latter, 
and at the octants there is neither acceleration nor retarda- 
tion. Hence arises an inequality called the Variation. It 
was discovered by Tycho Brahe, who found that the moon’s 
place, calculated from her mean motion, the equation of the 
centre, and the evection, does not always agree with her 
true place, and that the variations are greatest in the 
octants, or when the line of the apsides mc^es an angle of 
45* with that of the syzygies and quadratures. Having 
observed the moon at different points of her orbit, he found 
that this correction has no dependence on the position of 
the apsides, but only on the moon’s elongation from the 
sun. Its maximum value is additive in the octants which 
come immediately after the syzygies, and subtractive in the 
octants which precede the syzygies. It vanishes altogether 
in the syzygies and quadratures, and on this account was 
not perceived by the ancient astronomers, who only 
observed the sun in those positions. Its maximum value 
is 35’ 42”. 

The next inequality to be mentioned is the largest of Tlie eveo- 
ali, except) of course, the equation of the centre. It istion* 
called the evection^ and was discovered by Hipparchus, but 
Ptolemy first recognised the law of its effects. These are 
to diminish the equation of the centre when the line of the 
apsides lies in syzygy, and to augment it when the same 
line lies in quadratures. Thus, supposing the apsides to 
lie in syzygy, and that it is sought to compute the moon’s 
true longitude about seven days after she has left the 
perigee, V adding the equation of the centre to the mean 
anomaly, the resiUting longitude will be found to be above 
80’ less than that which is given by observation. But if 
the line of the apsides lies in quadratures, the place of the 
moon at about the same distance, that is, 90* from the 
perigee, computed m the same manner, will be found to be 
before the observed place by above 80’ ; that is, the com- 
puted will be greater than the observed longitude by more 
than 80’. The maximum value of the evection is V 20’ 

29” *9. It is occasioned by the sun’s action in modifying 
the form of the lunar orbit, and so causing the equation of 
the centre to vary in amount. 

The lunar inequalities which we have as yet considered Seoukr in- 
are all of a periodic nature. But there are others of a 
different kind, the periods of which are so long that, with 
reference to the duration of human life, they may be con- 
sidered as permanently affecting the elements of the lunar 
orbit. These are the Secular Inequalities^ the most 
remarkable of which is the acceleration of the moon^s mean 
motion. 

On comparing the lunar observations made within the Lunar 
last two centuries with one another, there results a meau^^®^ 
secular motion greater than that which is given by comparing 
them with those made by Ibn-Junis, near Cairo, toward 
the end of the 10th centu^, and greater still than that 
which is given by comparing them with observations of 
eclipses made at Babylon in the years 719, 720, and 721 
before our era, and preserved by Ptolemy in the Almagut. 

This acceleration of the moon’s mean motion was first 
remarked by Dr Halley, and was fully confirmed by Dun- 
thome, who was led, by the discussion of a great number 
of ancient observations of eclipses, to suppose that it 
proceeded uniformly at the rate of 10” in 100 years. This 
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was the first attempt to estimate the value of the secular 
equation, which hod hitherto been confounded with the 
mean secular motion. Mayer was led to the value T\ 
which be advanced to 9" in his last tables published in 
1770. Lalando found it to amount to 9" ‘886. In 1786 
Laplace demonstrated that the acceleration is one of the 
effects of the attraction of the sun, and connected with the 
variations of the eccentricity of the earth^s orbit, in such a 
manner that the moon will continue to be accelerated while 
the eccentricity diminishes, but cease to be accelerated when 
che eccentricity has reached its maximum value ; and when 
that element begins to increase, the mean motion of the 
moon will be retarded. Professor Adams, however, has 
recently shown that though a portion of the acceleration is 
undoubtedly due to the cause assigned by Laplace, in 
reality one-half or thereabouts remains unexplained by 
that cause. The researches of Delaunay confirm this view. 
The theory is entertained that the unexplained part of the 
acceleration is only apparent, the real cause in operation 
being a retardation of the earth’s motion of rotation. 

The same cause which gives rise to the acceleration of 
the moan motion, namely, the diminution of the eccentricity 
of the earth’s orbit, also occasions secular inequalities in 
the motion of the perigee and nodes of the orbit of the 
moon. These two inequalities are, however, affected with 
opposite signs to that of the former, that is, while the 
mean motion of the moon is accelerated, the motion of 
her perigee and that of her nodes are retarded. By push- 
ing the approximations to a great length MM. Plana and 
Carlini, and M. Damoiseau, in Memoirs which obtained | 
the prize of the Academy of Sciences for 1820, found I 
different numbers; those of Damoiseau are 1, 4*702, and 
0‘612. 

The three secular inequalities which have been pointed 
out will obviously occasion others, for all quantities de- 
pending on the mean motion, the motion of the perigee, 
or of the nodes, must be in some degree modified by them. 
They can only be developed by the complete integration 
of the differential equations of motion. What is most 
essential is to select, among the multitude of terms, such 
as may possibly acquire considerable co-efficients by inte- 
gration. 

Understanding by the term fnonth the time which the 
moon employs to make an entire revolution relatively 
to any given point, movable or fixed, we have as many 
different sj)ccies of months as there are different motions 
with which that of the moon can be compared. For 
example, if we estimate her revolution relatively to the sun, 
the month will be the time which elapses tetween two 
consecutive conjunctions or oppositions. This is called 
the ij/no(lic nwntk^ lunar months or lunation. If we con- 
sider her revolution as completed when she has gone through 
360“ of longitude counted from the movable equinox, we 
shall have the tropical or periodic monih. The interval 
between two successive conjunctions with the same fixed 
star is the sidereal memth, A revolution with regard to 
the apsides of her orbit, that is to say, the time in which 
she returns to her perigee or apogee, gives the anomalistic 
month. And, finally, the revolution with regard to the 
nodes is the nodical month. 

It is clear that, taking the sidereal lunar month as a 
standard of reference, any other month will be greater or 
less according as the point which defines it moves in the 
lutma direction around the star-sphere as the moon or in 
the reverse direction, and that the excess or defect will 
be greater or less as such motion is more or less rapid. 
Thus, as the sun advances with considerable rapidity, the 
synodical month will much exceed the sidereal mouth ; as 
the point T retrogrades very slowly, the tropical month is 
Very dightly less than the sidereal month ; as the apsides 
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advance, on the whole completing a revolution in 8*86 
years, the anomalistic month will exceed the sidereal, but 
only by about ||fths the excess of the syikodical month ; 
whde, as the n^es retrograde, on the whole, completing a 
revolution in about 18*6 years, the nodical month will fall 
short of the sidereal by a defect equal to about -fifths of 
the excess of the syno^cal month. This is illustrated in 
the following table presenting the values of the different 
lunar months. (See further the table of Lunar Elements, 


p. 782):- 

Dlfftvs from SiderMl 
Mouth. 

Synodical month 29*53059 days. +2 ‘20893 days. 

Sidereal „ 27 ‘32166 „ 0*00000 „ 

Tropical „ 27 ‘32156 „ -0‘00(U0 ,, 

Anomalistic,, 27 ‘56460 „ -1-0 ‘28294 ,, 

Nodical „ 27 ‘21222 „ -0‘10944 „ 


The moon at all times presents very nearly the same 
face to the earth. If this were rigorously the case, it 
would follow that the moon revolves about an axis per- 
pendicular to the plane of her orbit in the same time in 
which she completes a sidereal revolution about the earth, 
and that the angular velocities of the two motions are 
exactly equal. It is, however, proved by observation, that libntioi 
there are some variations in the apparent position of the 
spots on the lunar disk. Those which are situated very 
near the border of the disk alternately disappear and 
become visible, making stated periodical oscillations, which 
indicate a sort of vibratory motion of the lunar ^be 
(apparent only), which is known by the appellation of the 
Libration, 

The rotation of the moon is sensibly uniform, while the 
motion of revolution is variable. The apparent rotation 
occasioned by the revolution of the moon round the earth 
is, consequently, not exactly counterbalanced by the real 
rotation, which remains constantly the same. Hence the 
different points of the lunar globe must appear to turn 
about her centre, sometimes in one direction, and sometimes 
in the contrary, and the same appearances be produced as 
would result horn a small oscillation of the moon, in the 
plane of her orbit, about the radius vector drawn from her 
centre to the earth. The spots near the eastern or western 
edge of her disk disappear according as her motion in her 
orbit is more or less rapid than her mean motion. This is 
called the Libration in Longitude, Its maximum value 
corresponds to a rotation through V 45'. 

Further, the axis of rotation of the moon is not exactly 
perpendicular to the plane of her orbit ; hence the two poles 
of rotation, and those parts of her surface which are near 
these poles, are alternately visible from the earth. This is 
the Libration in Latitude, Its maximum value amounts to 
6 - 44 . 

Again, the observer is not placed at the centre of the 
earth, but at its surface. Thus in the course of a day the 
moon appears to oscillate about her radius vector bec^iuse 
of the earth’s rotation. This phenomenon constitutes what 
is called the Diurnal Libration^ and is evidently the effect 
of the lunar parallax, and corresponds to it in amount, 
measured in minutes of arc. It therefore never exceeds 

r r 28"‘8. 

The libration in latitude and the diurnal librati^ were 
discovered by Galileo soon after the invention of m tele- 
scope. It was Hevelius who discovered and first explained 
the libration in longitude. Regarding libration in gene- 
ral, it remains to be stated that, instead of one-half of 
the moon remaining invisible, at^ut 4111 parts out of 
10,000 are absolutely and at all times unseen. If diurnal 
libration be neglected, about 4198 parts out of 10,000 may 
be regarded as altogether unseen. 

The nodes of the lunar equator coincide with those of 
' the moon’s orbit. The mean inclination of the lunar 
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. jHN aiili|i'i^«oe^UiigiK)d*o( tkewbit, it is wisent 
wt itl iki fA we uda of a pkme paiaM to tlM 
flhM of tbe vUle the plane of the orbit lies on 

the|)ithec: Thtuthe|daiieof theeqnatormi^aaangie 
ot about 1* 80* with the first, ana (rf 6* 39* with toe 
seeon^ on the average. But these" angles ue toightly 
vndahk ^ 

$he eoinddenee of toe nodes of the lunar equator and 
drhit ranks among toe most curious discoveries of modem 
astronomy. It was shown by Lagrange to be a necessary 
consequence of toe attraction which t^ earth exercises on 
the hmar spheroid. 

lire fonous features of the moon’s surface have been 


into into intobMlt tom the diseovety of thntM 
, . and astrowMMn tom been at ntneh pains to*M>* 
detmaSne their aelentfn^lto potoipDa On aceomit of 
toto MBiber, it has been toond Bto ss iat y to distingaish 
them by partoonlar names. Bictodi des i ^ a tod toe most 
eoBspKttens of, them by toe naoMs of astroaoBiers and 
other eminent men. Hevetiue gave them the nasaea 
belonging to countries, islands, sesi^ and tofima oh toe 
earth, without reference to situation or Ipm The 
nomenclature -of Biccloli is now nnivetstoly loltowed. 
Delineations of the lunar disk have been (pven l^Blevton% 
in his Selmoffrc^ia, by Cassini, Bnssell, Stoifiter, 
mann, and others. The subjoin^ engraving (fig> 8fi) givil 
a pretty accurate view of the appearance of tor moon to 
hw mean hbration. 
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That there are grbat inequalitieB on toe eurface of toe 
moon ie proved by looking at her through a telescope at any 
atoer tim than when uie is full; for then there is no 
rqgalar line bounding the dark and illuminated parte, but 
toe oenfines of these parts appear aa it were toothed and 
cat with innnmamible nottow and breaks; and even in 
the dark part, near toe besdenof the enlightened surface, 
fitow ere sean some small imaces illuminated by the sun’s 
heiilHl*. It it imppapible toat this toonld be the case, 
ntoew these toiidogpototeiraie higher than toe rest of the 
N toat tbs rays of the son mqr yhunine thto 


summits before they reach their besia. Portfou of con- 
sidmble extent are also peroeived on toe hunr sorface, 
which are nevtr brilliant like toe other parte, bnt renudn 
constantly oheenre. These are thought ^ some to be old 
aeo-bottoms ; they were fonnerly supposed to be sees, bnt 
this idea has been abandoned, fome of these cavities 
are upwards of four Rngliiih milea in depth, end for^ in 
ciroumfereneeatthemi^ An insnli^ mountain is fra- 
qunntty observed to riee to toe centre of these enormooi 
pits or caverns, and they are eorrounded by high annular 
.tidgee, toe maesee of would fill the enclosed cattoWk 

n. — lor 
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BmAA iiiigined that ke even Olwemd rtAmum in 
but it is now known tkat he mistook for Tbloank 
4 e eflbets of earth-light reflected from those parts of 
the moon’s surf^ which have the hipest reflectiye capa- 
city. It has been urged that) as the brightness of the 
moon is sensibly equal at all times, she cannot be surrounded 
by an atmosphere similar to that of our earth. Moreover, if 
a lunar atmosphere existed, its influence would be percep- 
tible in the occultations of the planets, or fixed stars, by the 
moon. The effects of refraction as exerted by an atmosphere 
resembling the earth’s would cause a star to remain visible 
for a considerable time after it had really passed behind the 
moon’s globe. In fact, it is easily shown that an atmosphere 
like our earth’s would prevent any star from being con- 
cealed at all. It would render visible a star really placed 
directly behind the moon’s centre ; for the actual refractive 
effect required for this purpose would correspond to a 
deviation of the rays of light by about 16’, or 8 ’ in entering, 
and 8 ’ in passing out of ^e lunar atmosphere. Now the 
earth’s atmosphere produces a refractive effect of 34’ on an 
orb in the hoiison, or more than four times as much as 
would be required in a lunar atmosphere in order to render 
visible a star directly beyond the moon’s centre. In point 
of fact, stars are occult^ by the moon the instant they 
reach W edge ; or if at any time there is apparent delay, 
this is such only as may be fairly attributed to the effect 
of irradiation. 

In recent years the surface of the moon has been studied 
with increased care. 

Lunir Lohrmann, a land surveyor of Dresden, planned the con- 
struction of a lunar chart on a large scale in twenty-five 
sections^ and in 1 824 the first four sections were publkhed. 
He was unable, however, to complete this arduous task, 
as fidling sight compelled him to desist He published in 
1838 a go^ general chmrt of the moon, 15^ inches in 
diameter. 

Amongst contributions to this department of astronomical 
research must be mentioned the well -executed map by 
Messrs Beer A Madler (see their work Der Mond), It is 
the result of several years’ careful study and micrometrical 
measurement of the surface of the moon, and every point 
discovered by the telescope has been laid down with great 
precision. In Der Mond these astronomers give the 
measurements of 919 spots, and 1095 determinations of 
the height of lunar mountains. 

Sduuidt of Athens has completed the most important 
contribution yet made to selenographic research. Passing 
over his earlier and, in his own estimation, unsatisfactory 
processes of charting, commenced in 1839, we may note 
tha^ according to his present plan, the complete ch^ has 
a diameter of 6 feet. It is constructed, however, in 25 
sections (after Lohrmann’s plan), and these are now com- 
pleted. But the work still awaits publication, as the 
expenses of engraving must be very great, and are beyond 
Schmidt’s means. 

lAwrpho- Photography has been applied successfully to the work 
of picturing our satellite, though it will probably be long 
before photographic charts can be produced comparable 
with the work of Schmidt, or even of Beer & Madler, so 
far as details are concerned. 

The moon was first photographed by Dr J. W. Draper 
of New York, in 1840. Bond photographed the moon 
0 IMMsfiilly in 1850, using the telescope of the Cambridge 
Observatory. Between the years 1850 and 1857, 
jflie SUOOB was photomphed by Secchi in Rome, Bertch and 
Jtyllimid te France, Phillips, Crookes, Hartnup, De la Rue, 
HUggtni^ Dancer, Baxendell, and others in England. 
h^Bns produced lunar photographs of remark- 
But the very best pictures of the 
, W h Botibertard of New York, using 


^ a rsfraoter Ilf ll| iaeliwi 

corrected m tto chsimi^ ^ 

A serire of isisresiting lesearobA^ 
light-reflecting capamty, oti in rant of tbh 
of our satelHte^ by Zdllner d Leipcic. Boigasr W 
assigned to the moon a bri^tnesewqual to ^ 

of Ihe sun’s. Wollaston m^e the proportion mu^ smaUsTt 
determining it at ZdllneT employed two 

different methods of reseureh. In one he determined the 
moon’s illumination by tests of her surface brightness | in 
the other he obtained point-like images of the sun and moon 
for comparison with corresponding im^es of candle<-flamea 
The results, lying between those obtained by Bouguer and 
Wollaston, are al^ in close agreement inter m. i^rding 
to the former method, the light of the full moon is 
part of the.sun’s light ; according to the other, the propor- 
tion is as one to 619,000. 

But the most interesting results obtained by Zdllner are 
those relating to the varying brightness of the moon at her 
different phases. He found that the defect of li^ when 
the moon is not full is much greater than it would be if 
the moon were a smooth but unpolished globe. From the 
agreement between the observ^ resul|tB and an empiric 
formula, intended to correspond for phases within 70* of 
the full moon with the case of an orb grooved meridionally 
so that the slopes of the grooves’ sides are inclined 52* to 
the surface, Zollner infers that the average slope of the 
lunar elevations amounts to about 52*. The following table 
indicates the degree of approximation : — ‘ 


Arc fh>m Moon*! 
place to point 
oppoifte 
the Bon. 

Theoretical Brightneea. 

Full Moon'a aa 100. 

Obaerved 

Brightneaa. 

asUnar. 

Moon regarded 
aa smooth. 

By ZoUner'a 
formula. 

+r 

99*98 

96*60 

96-60 

5 

99*63 

92 79 

87 20 

8 

99 06 

88*41 

92-19 

11 

98*24 

84*04 

88*78 

-18 

97*67 

81*21 

82*80 

+ 19 

94*98 

72'2» 

68*41 

24 

92*18 

66*16 

71-88 

27 

90*18 

61*00 

67*90 

-27 

90*18 

61*00 

68*47 

+ 28 

89*50 

59-60 

66*15 

-28 

69*60 

69*60 

67*00 

+ 23 

85^82 

62*90 

46*60 

-89 

80 87 

46*00 

41*70 

+ 40 

80*04 

48*70 

47*10 

41 

77*78 

42*60 

48*05 

-42 

76*27 

41*40 

88*00 

+46 

74*61 

86*70 

88*10 

-C2 

68*87 

27*68 • 

29*11 

+i;8 

62*91 

24*30 

27*10 

-62 

68*89 

20*60 

20:40 

-69 

— 

61*82 

16*20 

14*60 , 


Strictly qpeaking; the term eclipse extends C|Me fenSrilpsii 
which one celestial body is wholly or paltia^y obiouied by 
another, either by direct intervention or by the intercention 
of light iilumioating the former, so that the term includes f 
transits of inferior planets, the concealment of stars by the 
moon or by a planet, or the concealment of a sCMilite ity 
its primary. But the tfop eclipse is for con||||yenQ 6 limited 
to the three following of phenomena JH.) The toldl 
or partial concealment'cf the sun by thel|M>n^ otileda 
Bolar ecLipu, (2.) The ifliscunttion d the moon by Ihfi 
shadow d the earth, called a hmorr (S.) Hie <|||i 

cealment of a satellito d 4 planet by the thiidcwd|H 
primary, called eoUpaM of sdcKKen, nnd 
from ocevkatiom in which the dUkialt the inlimfUim 
the satellite fmi view. 
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^ mMi w ittooa o(Mild be mldhted eo&tioHoady fito 
4if mtie of the earthy tbe moon imld be^ieen to fm 
mmA the itei>^here onoe in each eidereal month on a 
fam inohneA atoot 5* 8' to the ee3iptiC| while the enn 
wenlA complete the ciremt of the eoliptio once in a 
lAAeieal year^ and the moon would pass the aun^ place once 
in each eynodical montL The place of coi^unotion of the 
cun and moon wonld dearlj pau round Ihe atarepheie, 
advaneingly, making the complete circuit of the heavens 
onoe in eadi year on the average ; and the same would 
happen with the place of corounction of the moon and the 
point dheotly opposite the sun. Moreover, as the moon 
at these conjunctions would, of course, be on her own 
apparent orbits and that orbit is inclined to the sun^s, it is 
clear that, supposing the moon’s orbit fixed, the conjunc- 
tions of sun moon during one-half of the year would 
occur with the moon in the northern half of her apparent 
orhit, and those in the other half irould occur with the 
moon in the southern half of her orbit The same would 


be true of the conjunctions of the moon with the point 
opposite the sun, only, of course, the halves of the lunar 
orbit would be inter(iLanged. At or near the time when 
the place of either conjunction was crossiag from the 
northern to the southern aide of the moon’s orbit, or vice 
vereoLy the conjunction would occur with the moon so near 
toi^e ecliptic, that if the conjunction was one of gun and 
moOn, she wodd hide the sun’s disk wholly or partially, 
while, if the conjunction was one of the moon with that 
point opposite the sun towards which the earth’s shadow 
IS thrown, she would enter that shadow wholly or partially. 
In other words, at two seasons separated by six months 
there would be edipses of the sun or moon, or both, whereas 
fluring the intervening months no eclipses would occur. 

The number of eclipses which could occur in either 
ctiipse-season would depend on the rate at which the points 
of successive conjunction approached and left the ecliptic, on 
the proximity necessary for the occurrence of an ecUpse of 
either sort, and also on the manner in which the lunar node 
happened to be passed. For example, suppose that a con- 
junction of the sun and moon occurred when the moon 
was exactly at a node, so that a central eclipse of the sun 
occurred ; then, half a synodical month before and half a 
synoAical month after that conjunction, there would be a 
inunction of the moon with the point opposite the sun, 
and the moon being only half a month’s journey from her 


node, woolA W «t a otbit sat fat from tbs 

6<^tic. Bob e^tM of ^ tmth’s shadow is such, 
the moon should 

end panombral limar aclij^ m not ecmsidmred by 
astronomers. There would tbielieNiab^ 

Budi an ecKpseHMa|m% vis«» a central sw ^axt, 
BUi^>ose that when the moon was wl her she was 
exakiy opposite the sun, then there wosdd be a total 
lunar eclip^ Half a lunation later end eaodierdbe would 
be in co^unetkm with the aun, and aha would bo at a 
point of her orbtt not far from the ecliptio. In tide fmihf 
aldiough during half a month from nodal ^passage Ihe 
moon supposed to be viewed from the earth’s omitre gets 
to a distance from the ecliptic exoeediuff the ssm of her 
own and the sun’s semidiameters, and therefore $o vivmi 
would pass clear of the sun, yet for the earth, regaided as 
a whole, she would not pass quite clear of the sun. lA 
other woirds, for those parts of the earth where the effect of 
parallax would shift the moon most towards the san» 
there would be a slight partial solar eclipse at the cot^ttnor 
tion following or prece^ng the total lunar eclipse. In 
this case, then, there would be three eclipsea, one lunar and 
total, the other two solar and partial TheSe resolts wpujd 
be approximated to if the eoi^unction of son and nioon in < 
the first case, or of moon and suu-shadow in the second 
case, occurred with the moon very near a node. But 
otherwise there would be an eclipse either solar or lunar a 
few days before her nodal passage, and another either 
lunar or solar a few days after her nodal passage, and no 
other eclipse of either sort in that eclipse^eason. 

All this corresponds to the actual conditions except in 
one respect. The lunar nodes retrograde, so as to meet the 
advancing conjunction -points of either kindj and thus, 
instead of a year being occqpied in the complete circuit of 
the conjunctions, the actual interval has for its mean value 
the mean interval between the successive coqunctions of 
the sun with the rising node of the moon’s orbit, or 346*607 
days. Accordingly, the average interval between sucoeesive 
eclipse-seasons is 173*3 days instead of half a sidereal 
year. 

Eclipses of both sorts are illustrated in fig 37. Here E Tbsorj < 
is the earth, and the moon is shown in two p||sces— ^t M, 
directly between the earth and sun, and at the point 
opposite M, in the heart of the earth’s shadow-cone, ^e 
true geometrical shadows of the earth and moon are shown 
black, the true geometrical penumbrse are shaded (of course 
the vertical dimensions in the figure have been enormous^ 
exaggerated). The distance EC is variably bemg as greii 



Fig. 87. 


M 870,300 miles when the earth is in aphdiou, and as I the earth as the moon’s orUt. In figs. 38 and SO the 
■mail as 848,300 miles when the earth is in perihelion. | extremity of the moon’s shadow is shown on a larger scale, 

in one case filing short of tile earth, in 

the other extending heytmA the earth. 

f ^ jjjsia— I 6 I moon’s emiksd shadow has a 

V Ungthwhidi varies in iJmslaneptopo^ 

, tion as the earth’s shadow, that is, as 

y.— 8708 to 8488 j and the absolute length 

f \u A liras varies from 229,789 »iles (fig. 38) 

amiiii|iiii><iiiiiiiii<wiwiTTTii I'L [, ■ I to 287,140 miles (fig. 39). Si^ liie 

\ ' V V raocm’bgrastertmeanai^le^ 

. V i %ie. 

^ 8 miles, it fcllnw^ 
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[x 4 * /Point C ii 28,504 mUii ihaa 

|)lntpog«M t eMth(fig.88). ^ 


SnninporigM 


Sna in apogoe 


I tpogoe 
atmeanditUneel 
in perigee 


^ earth (Og 88). 

/Point 0 is 8187 miles beyond 
A earth (ag. 89). 

/Point 0 is 15,844 miles tmm 
"\ earth (fig. 88). 

at mean distance^ 3 gj 

4 « /Point 0 is 16,647 miles be- 

in perigee | 


pin apogee. 


These numbers correspond to the fact that the limits 
between which the apparent diameter of the sun varies ans 
32' and 31' Sr^S, while the lunar disk varies in 
diameter from 33' Sr*! to 29' 2r*9, so that in a central 
solar eclipse, where the sun is in perigee and the moon 
in apogee, the sun's disk extends beyond the moon’s by 


J (32' 36"'4 - 29' 2r*9), or by 1' 37''’2 ; 

while die sun is in apogee and the moon in perigee, the 
moon’s disk extends beyond the sun’s by 


J (33' 3r-l -31' 3r-8), or by 59"-6. 

In the former case, or any case in which the sun’s disk 
exceeds the moon’s so that in central eclipse a ring of sun- 
light is seen, the eclipse is called an annular solar eclipse; 
while, if the moon’s disk exceeds the sun’s, and the whole 
of the sun is thus eclipsed, when the centres of the disks 
coincide, the eclipse is call^ a Uital solar eclipse. When 
only a part of the sun is hidden, and no annulus is formed, 
the eclipse is called a partial solar eclipse. It is clear 
that an eclipse which is total or annular for certain parts 
of the earth will be partial elsewhere ; and in cases (which 
occur very seldom, however) where the point 0 falls between 
£ and a, fig. 38, the eclipse will be total along a certain 
part of the central track, and annular along the rest of 
that track. In a total eclipse the greatest possible breadth 
of the total shadow uu (fig. 39) is cCbout 173 miles. This 
is the minor axis of the shadow-ellipse. 

The following table, combined with the fact that the 
moon’s greatest apparent diameter is 33' 3r'8, will be suffi- 
cient to illustrate the general conditions of lunar eclipses 
and the limits for totality : — 

Apparent dianieteni 
of eartli’s sbadow. 


aiiumnt togsilier to SIA'fi d$]rfi» oi^ Ml short of a 
about 19 dava. Hyee there canisot be tlofeeort^ 
in a year ; for eae^ eelipeaaeaeon laete^ wimm 
days. Suppose an eclipee^Beaeon to with ^e Stj^tn* 
ning of a year of S46 days. The middle of the eeeemi 
occurs at about mkk% on January 17 ; the middleof^thd 
next eclipse-season 1/3*3 days later, or on the evening of 
July 8 ; and the middle of the thid occur! yOl 173*3 di^ 
later, or on December 29, early m the forenoon ; so that 
nearly the whole of the remaining half belongs to the fol- 
lowing year. This is clearly a favourable case for the oo* 
currence of as many eclipses as possible during the year» 
If all three seasons could be of the class containing three 
eclipses, there would be eight eclipses in the year, because 
the second eclipse of the third season would occur in the 
middle of that season. This, however, can never happen. 
But there may be two seasons, each containing three 
eclipses, followed by a season containing two eclipses, only 
one of which can occur in the portion of the eclipi^season 
falling within the same year. In thk case there would be 
seven eclipses in the' year. So also would be seven 
if in the first season there were three, uHhe second two, 
and in the third three, for then the pornon of the third 
falling within the year, being rather luore than one-half, 
would comprise two eclipses. So also if the three succes- 
sive seasons comprise severally two, three, and three eclipses. 
The same would clearly happen if the year closed with the 
close of an eclipse-season. 

There may then be as many as seven eclipses in a yAr, 
in which case at least four eclipses will be solar, ai^ at 
least three of these partial, while of the lunar eclipses two 
at least will be total. 

As regards the least possible number of eclipses, it is ob- 
vious that, as there must be two eclipse-seasons in the year, 
and at least one eclipse in each, we cannot have less than 
two eclipses in the course of a year. When there are only 
two, each eclipse is solar and central 

As regards intermediate cases, we need make no speciil 
inquiry. Many combinations are possible. The most com- 
mon case is that in which there are four eclipses — ^two solar 
and two lunar. Further, it may be noticed that, whatever 
the number of eclipses, from two to seven inclusive, there 
must always be two solar eclipses at least in each year. 


o / u 

( Hu apogee 1 15 24*30 

Son in perigee, *1 at mean distanco .1 23 2*31 

I in perigee 1 30 40*81 

I $ in apogee 1 15 66*86 

Sim at mean distance, * at mean distance 1 23 84*87 

in perigee 1 31 12*87 

Din apogee 1 16 28*29 

Son in apogee, • at mean distance 1 24 6*80 

in perigee 1 31 44*80 


Mpse It may be added that an eclipse of the sun can only 
occur when the moon at the time of mean conjunction with 
the sun is within 19f* of her node, and will certainly occur 
if she is within 134°. A lunar eclipse can only happen 
when she is within 13 of her node, at the time of mean 
opposition to the sun, and will certainly occur if she is 
within 7* ; but the limits are somewhat wider than those 
for solar eclipses, if penumbral lunar eclipses be counted. 
It is convenient to notice that in every period of 21,600 
lunations there are, on the average, 4072 solar eclipses and 
2614 lunar eclipses, besides 1617 penumbral lunareclipses— - 
' iSiat is, 4231 lunar eclipses induding penumbral ones. 

that eclipse-seasons last on the average about 
•dipiar ^ that three ecUpse-seasons each having tbee 

stMtasUy. filjlfpiii caimoit occur in succession, it is easy to determine 
tha ip ww t s it and least number of eclipses which may occur 
in ifl0r single jeer. The average mterval between suocee- 
ibe fct ^ ^ ss n yrt l is 173*3 days. Two such intervals 


Chaptee XIL’—The Planet Mars. 

After Venus Mars is the planet whose orbit is nearest Ma 
to the earth. His diameter is about 4400 miles, and his 
volume about one-sixth of the earth’s ; Jiis mass, however, 
is little more than one-ninth of hers^ his defisity being 
estimated at only -j^ths of the earth’s. His mean distance ^ 
from the sun is about 139 millions of miles ; but thh eccen- 
tricity of his orbit amounting to 0*093262, his greatest 
and least distances differ considerably from this mean 
value, amounting to 162,304,000 and 126,318,000 miles 
respectively. It follows that his distahoe from tim earth 
when in opposition varies largely — in onposidon near his 
perihelion his distance is about 33,800,(w miles, whereas, 
when he is near aphelion, his opposition-jljataiHie amounts 
to 61,800,000 miles. As he is also more 
ated by the sun when in p^elion, it IoIIh that he 
appears much bright when in oppositi^ at trat part of 
bis orbit In factSbe br^tneis of Jim at opposition 
near perihelion bear|yD his brightneii at ^position near 
aphelion, the ratio 

(61,800,000)8 X (162^4,000)« : (88,800,000) 

X (126,318,000}<, or about 84 : 7. 

In other words, the planet is iiee% five ^timei aa hrigM ^ 
one of the favourable of^UioBlaa atone ef the nafimm* 
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Polar 
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two 70 M and almt daTi, it followi that the pM% of 
oiIKmon^orais a oott^lete circuit of the eefiptlo in an 

S |)eriod of rather more then 7 timei the eynodicd 
for 7 X 49^ daye - 846} daye, ao thxt the change in 
ee of opposition nearly oojwesponds to the earth’s 
jmij n^cm;. The correspondence is nearer if two 
circuits of iKb ecUptjc be taken ; for 15 synodical revo- 
lutions are equal to 11,699*040 days, and 32 sidereal 
years are equ 1 to 11,688*2048 days, or not quite 11 days 
less. But a much nearer agreement still is effected in 79 
years, wUch differ by little more than two days from 42 
^derkl evolutions of Mars. So that if at any time Mars 
in op^tion has been very favourably placed for observa- 
tion, the same condition of things, or very nearly so, will 
be brought about after 79 yeara For instance, 
in thn opposition of 1719, Mars was within 2y 
of perihelion, and shone so brightly as to be mi^ 
take i for a new star. He was similarly situated 
at the opj^tion <i 179^ and will again be so 
situated ^ejjp opposition in 1877. 

It is said Fontana first noted the spots of 
Mars, and suspected the planet’s rotation. But 
Fontana’s credflf is shaken by his alleged dis- 
covery of seven Jovian satellites. Cassini ob- 
served the spots at Bologna in 1666, and having 
continued his observations for a month, deter- 
f(unei the planet’s rotation-period as 24 h. 40 m. 

Observers at Borne, mistaking two opposite faces 
of the planet for the same face, deduced the period 
13 h. Cassini in 1670 again observed the planet, 
obtaining the same rotation-period as before. 

Maraldi in 1704 noted changes in the shape of 
the spots; but from some which underwent little 
change, he deduced the rotation-period 24 h. 39 m. 

In 1719, when (as already mentioned) Mars was 
exceedingly well placed for observation, Maraldi 
again carefullyobserved the planet, deducingf rom 
the observations of 37 days a rotation-period 
identical with Casrini’a 
Besides the dark spots, which have a somewhat greenish 
colour, the rest of the disk being mostly ruddy, astronomers 
had noticed a portion of the disk around the south pole 
which was brightly hite. Maraldi states that this spot had 
been observed for 60 years before his later observations 
were made. One part seemed fainter than the rest, and 
this portion was subject to considerable changes, orcasionally 
disappearing, while the brighter part was constantly seen. 

Sir W. Herschel examin^ a similar bright region around 
the north pole, which had not before his time been well 
seen, because the northern regions of the planet are only 
bowSd towards us when the planet is traversing the parts of 
its orbit ncur aphelion. Herschel’s powerful telescopes, 
however, enabled him to examine the planet during opposi- 
tions occurring in any part of the ecliptic. The magnifying 
powers he rs^ were sometimes as high as 932, and witn 
this the south polar spot was f >und to be 41" in diameter. 
From the^ observations Herschel condulid that the 
diurnal lotation of Mars is accomplished in 24 L 39 m. 
81} s., that his equator is indined to his orbit at an angle 
of 88* 42', and his axis of rotation to the axis of the eclip- 
tie at an angle of 80* 18'. 

The blight nppeamaoe so remarkable about the poles of 
3€ais was ascribed by Hersdiel to the reflection of light 
£pom mountmas of ice and snow accumulated in those 
legioea 


fifcm the sun is hy &r % ncsNSt aUks lo that of the earth ; nor 
will the length dfthe IbnULye^ from what 

we eujoy; wfien QOtmpsred to w Mpmg dmatlon of the yeezs of 
Jeuittr, Satun^ onatheGetwi^ Hwe then find that the 
globe we inhaUthuitipdarzttienefimMai^mveM • 

tains of ke and snow, that ody partly swli when altecnately ex- 
posed to the son, I may well be pemitted to snrmiee that the 
tame oaneea may probibl^ have the sates SffMt on the^^be of 
Mars ; that the bnlB^t poliur spots are owing Is the vivid nmeotioa 
of light from firosen regions ; and that the rednotlon'wf these iQwts 
is to be ascribed to th& being exposed to the nte*** 

According to Herschel, the ratio of Us squhtorial and 
polar axes is 103 to 98. Schrdter estiflEiates tlhei same 
ratio to be that of 81 to 80, but later observers have found 


no 


compression. 


•bser^tions of Mars in recent times have added largely Oha 
to our knowledge of the planet ^ 




Fio. 40. — Obart of Mars on Mercator’s Projection. 

From drawings by Beer and Madler (1830-1857), Daw s 
(1856-1866), De la Bue, Secchi, and others, Proctor has 
constructed the above chart of the planet (fig. 40). 



Fiq. 41.— Hsit, May 2S, 1878. 
96.M.T. 


Fn. 48.- Men, Hey 32, 1878. 
11.80 0. H. T. 



An. 48.-lhn, Usy 10, Wit 
13.80 a H.T. 


Ao. 44.-M«f, Hey 18, U», 
18.80 O.H.T. 


Bat the latest drawing^ taken daring the opposirion 
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187S» uddfe diowing excellent efireement idth tke 
M Mpedi theaoathem parte of MarSi preaetateosnefeatoree 
in the northern hemisphere (more i^voiirahly seen in 1871 
eand 1878 than for many previous years) whieh are want- 
ing in Ihe above chart This will be manifest from the 
views here given (figs. 41, 42, 48, and 44), obtained by 
Mr Knobel, F.B.A.S., with an 8-inch reflector of the 
Browning-With constniction. 

The sbtpe of the planet has been repeatedly measured, 
but the results are not accordant A set of measures made 
at Greenwich with a double-image micrometer in 1845 gave 
^ for the ellipticity, and another set in 1852 gave 
Arago oontmids for an ellipticity of the result of the 
Paris measures. But some observers can detect no differ- 
ence between the polar and equatorial diameters; some 
even find the polar diameter l<^er than the equatoriaL 
Adhuc Bubjudiee lu eit. 

The planet^srotation has been determined moreaccurately 
than was possible in Herschel’s time. Beer and Madler, 
from their observations in 1830-1837, deduced the rotation- 
period 24 L 87 m. 23*8 a, and showed how Herschel had 
omitted to count <me complete rotation when he deduced 
the period above mentioned. Kaiser of Leyden, by com- 
paring his own observations in 1862 with those of Beer 
and MSdler, Sir W. Herschel, and finally (carrying back 
the research) with an observation made by Huyghens in 
1672, deduced the p^od 24 L 37 m. 22*62 s. 

Proctor, by a similar process, extending from observa- 
tions made in 1869 b^kwards to an observation by 
Hooke in 1666 (N.S.), deduced the period 24 h. 37 m. 
22*735 a Kaiser contended for the accuracy of his result, 
asserting that Hooke’s pictures were less trustworthy 
than Huyghens’s. But recently, in 1873, Proctor has 
detected three errors in KaiseFs computation, who has 
reckoned the years 1700 and 1800 as leap years instead 
of common years, and made a further error of a day in 
correcting Hooke’s date from old style into new. When 
account is taken of these corrections, Hooke’s observations 
and Huyghens’s are easily reconciled. Due weight being 
given to each, the period 24 L 37 m. 22*72 s. results, a vdue 
probably lying within 0*01 a. of the true sidereal rotation- 
period of the planet. 

It remains only to be added, that the spectroscopic 
observations of Mr Huggins show that the vapour of water 
is present in the atmosphere of Mars, a discovery of great 
interest and importance. A volume, however, instead of 
the limited space which is here available, would be required 
to discuss fully all that has been discovered respecting the 
planet Mars. 

Chapter XIIL — Atteroidi, or Minor Planeti, 

On the first day of the present century a new planet was 
discovered, which, although in one sense seeming to fill up a 
giq) in the solar system, was yet unlike any hitherto known 
member of the planetary family. Kepler and Titius, 
followed in later times by Bode, had adopted thd view 
that a planet was wanting to complete the symmetry of 
t^ solar system, as indicated by a certain law of progr^ 
•km in the planetary distances. This law is presented in 
the following table, which includes Uranus (known to Bode, 
hut not to his predecessors in the recognition of this law) 


MitmaFT* 

VfDQt. 

Birth. 

Min. 

MiMing 

P]An€t. 

Jupiter. 

Si^riL 

XJiuui. 


4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

--.J 

• 

6 

12 

24 

48 

96 

m 

^4 j 

r' 1 

10 

16 

28 

52 

100 

196 

iil 


IT] 

15 

... : 

52 

95 

192 


Bere^series?, 

4 8ttcoessiv% ^e numbem 8, 8» 12^ % frmbm le. 
geomefrioal series; aijdthedistaiicmlofyti^ 

Mais, Jupiter, Ac., which are indioated in the krireit vM > 
are found to oorrespond with the nuial^ thus fibAAm 
very closely indeed. Mercury is inoh^ied in the above 
table, though the proper number to edd to the constant 
4 would be U, not zero, and thus the distsance Hi Mercury 
is really less San ^ths of the proper distance accmdiug 
to the law of progression. And in passing it may be 
noticed that the distance of Nepttine on the outside of the 
system differs as markedly from that indicated by the 
above law as the distance of the innermost known planet ; 
for the law gives the distance of the next planet t^ond 
Uranus as 388 on the scale above used, whereas the real 
distance of Neptune is 300 on that scale. However> 
towards the close of the last century, when Uranus had 
but lately been discovered and found to obey the law of 
distances, it was natural that the attention of astronomera 
should be directed to the strange gap in the series between 
Mars and Jupiter. So great was the confidence with 
which many now regarded the law, that the theory waa 
advanced that a planet invisible to the naked eye waa 
travelling within the seemingly vacant Cpaoe ; and ti^ngh 
the exertions of Baron de Z^h, an association of 24 astro- 
nomers was formed to search the zodiac for the unseen 
planet. Yet the discovery was not made by any niember 
of this society. Wollaston had laid down a star in hit 
catalogue where no star could be seen. Fiazzi carefully 
examined the neighbourhood, to determine whether some 
star really existing there had been misplaced by Wollaston. 
On January 1, 1801, he noted a small star in Taurus,, 
which on January 3 had changed its place. He wrote to 
Oriani and Bode ; but the planet, which was at its station- 
ary point, following opposition, on January 12, had become < 
invisible owing to its approach to the sun, before the letter 
reached them, and Piazzi himself fell ill soon after. But , 
Gauss the eminent mathematician undertook to compute 
the new planet’s orbit and motions from the observations 
made by Piazzi, and at length, after long searching, De 
Zach re^cover^ the planet on December 3, 1801, Olbera 
independently discovering it on the following evenings 
The planet was found to correspond well with the theoiy 
which had suggested the seardi for it, since its distance is 
2*767 where the earth’s distance is represented by unity, or 
27*67 on the scale used in the above table. Piazzi gave to 
the new planet the name Geres ' Besides differing from 
the other known planets m being so small as Apparently 
to belong to a different order, Ceres was found to have an 
inclination (of more than 10^*) exceeding largely even that 
of Mqrcury. But these anomalous relations were soon 
found to be but the first indications of a disoovAiy ^alto- 
gether more remaikable. 

During his long and aiAuous search for Cere% Dr Olbacs M 
of Bremen had had oo&sion to examine with pectilkr 
care the stars near her patiL On Mardi 2& 1802, 
he observed a star near Bode’s stm 20 and 191 
where he felt sufs that no star had txiitad during hit 
former observaticma. After two houn it had moved 
,very much as Geres had doile when he had first aaeti 
' Almost in the same spot Subsequent obtArvattari 
showed tAat ihii was a small planet (to wld<A Sm, 
name Pallas was given) travelling in an orbit haviitt 4 
mean diitanm^jf about 2*770 (earth’s aa l\ 
exceeding, tb^Pfe, llmt of Oerea, bat with an eeoentmi^ 
of *248, conriderably excea^ng mx d any iaMyrtjjghtiey», ^ 
and an indination ot 84* >9’, esppeMIsg the ^ ^ 

incUnatkma of'all the othAr * 

of this great indiaAtien on Ifte glMe^ 
planet la even more miaiAalrie tbiui fm 




Juno. 


VertA. 


JjAior dis 
ooyerias. 


^ AM llliii 69*111 l«ti*ii^ Fotwhen MkiliifclMr 

gefisM IfttittMlQ, and nmr omipaition, her 

geilMwMe This » very differeiit from 

Yonoe^ ifaofB of Im liium 9* in geocentric latitude, which 
Ud been regudedes the huudmuim and bed led aetrono- 
DljAi to aaeigtt tot^ xodiao a hmadth of 18*. A lodiacto 
indnde the aeteroida ehould be 90* in breadth, and would 
oorar •^ths of the whole heavens. 

Sven more r em a rk a b le, however, was the discovery of 
two planets having neurly the same mean distance from 
the sun. The supposition that yet others might be found 
was naturally sug^ted ; indeed, Olbers was led to con- 
jecture that Geres and Pallas are but fragments of a larger 
planet formerly circulating at the same distance, and 
shatMed by some tremendous internal convulsion ; and he 
imposed that search should be made where the pa&s of 
these planets nearly intersect For if his theory were true, 
this must be the region where the explosion took place, 
and the fragments must continue to pass through that region. 

While Harding of Lilienthal was charting the stars 
near the paths of Ceres and FAlas in the region thus 
indicated, he determined, onSeptember 2, 1804,theposition 
of a small star in Pisces, near 93 and 98 of Bode’s cata- 
logue. On September 4 the star was no longer in the 
same position. It was found to be a planet (to which the 
name Juno was given) travelling at a mean distance of 
2*67 (considerably less than that deduced for Ceres and 
PcJlas), in an orbit having eccentricity 0*257, and inclina- 
tion 13* r« The effect of this great eccentricity is remark- 
able, as may be thus indicated : — supposing the apsides of 
the orbit to correspond to the planet’s solstices, then the 
summer of one hemisphere is only half as long as the 
winter of that hemisphere, or as the summer of the other. 

Next Olbers, pursuing the same method, discovered 
Vesta, moving ip an orbit having mean distance 2*373 (far 
less even than Juno’s), eccentricity 0*0698, and inclination 
7* 7r. 

' A long interval then elapsed without the discovery of 
any new members of this remarkable family. It was not 
until December 8, 1845, that the fifth was recognised. 
On that night M. Hencke, an amateur astronomer of 
Driessen, d^vered the body since named Astrma. He 
communicated his discovery to Encke and Schumacher, 
who confinned it by observations made with more powerful 
telesoopea M. Hencke also discovered the sixth planet, 
on July 1, 1847. Since that time not a year has passed 
without the discovery of one or more minor planets; and 
in some years as many as ten or twelve have been added 
At present (Apn^ 1875), the total number known amounts 
to 143, as i^im in the following table, which gives also 
the names of the discoverers, as well as date and place 
of discovery. It is to be obUrved that Melete, num^red 
56, was mistaken for 41 till January 1859. 
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IfMsof It bas been shown by Leverrier, from the observed 
A«taroidft. secular motion of the perihelion of Mars, that the combined 
mass of all the asteroids cannot exceed one-foorth of the 
earth's mass, even if the whole perturbation were ascribed to 
asteroids, and no account taken of the error in the estimated 
mass of the earth compared with the sun'a But as the 
recent new estimate of the sun’s distance assigns a rela- 
tively increased mass to the earth, almost sufficient of 
itself to account for the observed motion of the perihelion 
of Mars, it appears to follow that the combined mass of the 
fi^teroids must be exceedingly small Prof. Newcomb, of 
Washington, after carefully analysing the motions of the 
asteroid^ comes to the conclusion, that, though there are 
some peculiarities in the mutual relations ^tween the 
orbits of these bodies which might favour Olbers’s hypo- 
thesis, a much greater number of peculiarities negative the 
assumption.” 

Prof. Kirkwood, of Bloomington, Indiana, has shown 
that, when the mean distances of the minor planets 
are arranged in order of magnitude, certain gaps are 
recognised, that is, there are no asteroids having mean 
distances nearly equal to certain definite values. These 
values correspond to distances at which asteroids would 
revolve in periods associated with Jupiter’s period by 
certain simple laws of commensurability. He infers, 
therefore, that the asteroids had an origin resembling that 
assigned to them by the nebular hypothesis. He com- 
pares the observed peculiarity to the existence of at least 
one great gap in the Saturnian ring system, showing that 
a satellite revolving within that gap would have a period 
associated with the periods of Saturn’s inner satelli^ by 
similar simple laws of commensurability.” 


Chaptbb XIV. — The Plcmet Jupiter. 

Jupiter. Jupiter is the largest planet of the solar system. Indeed 
he surpasses the rest so greatly, that the combined mass of 
all of them together would barely exceed two-fifths of 
his. This superiority is deserving of more consideration 
than it has commonly received. If we are justified in 
regarding our moon or the asteroids as belonging to a 
different order of bodies from the earth, Venus, Mars, and 
Mercury, because so much less than them in mass, we may 
not unreasonably regard Jupiter as belonging to a different 
order, bemuse so much exce^ing in mass the planets which 
travel within the zone of asteroids. The earth exceeds 
the moon only 81 times in mass, but Jupiter exceeds the 
earth in mass more than 300 times. 

Jupiter travels at a distance from the sun exceeding the 
earth’s bl times, or at a mean distance of 475,692,000 
miles. Tb» eccentricity of bis orbit is considerable, 
amounting to 0048239, so that his greatest and least 
distaiiees amount respectively to 498,639,000 miles and 
492,745,000 miles. When in opposition, and at his mean 
distiaiiee^ his distmce from the earth amounts to about 
^ ^ 881,000,000 miles. Hisorbitiiinclinedabout ri8’4Cr-S 

M M Sa tiiA BSs sidereal revolution is comDleted in 


4392*5648 di^i, or 11 ysais 814*98 days; wheaeo ft k 
earily calculated lihat his sModlc^ 
aepaiatihghts mean veturas to oppoaition, has aaKHsan tim 
of 898*^867 days. His mean dnuaeter is aeai^ 8S,OOQ 
miki in length, aooctding to the best moderhineaa^^ 
dioogh strict accuracy canhot be claimed forlhis estbnatp, 
as various determinations, even by the most skilml 
obeervecB, differ consideraUy ifUer m. Until recently, the 
compression of his globe h^ been estimated at from 
the observations of W. Struve; but hter measurements 
give ^ as the compression. His volume exceeds the 
earth’s 1233*205 times, but his density is only about one- 
fourth of hers, and his mass does not exceed hers more 
than SOI times. 

Although the actual order of discovery would lead us to 
speak of the satellites of Jupiter before considering the 
features of his globe, it will be for several reasons more 
convenient to descrite these features first Cassini waa 
the first to discover that Jupiter’s globe is surrounded by 
belts apparently belonging to his si:^aoe. The features of 
these belts as describe by Cassini are those which still 
continue to be recognised. Their number is variable; 
sometimes only one can be readily discerned, while at others 
the whole surface is covered by them. Tl^ey are generally 
parallel to one another, as in fig. 45, but not always sa 
Thek breadth is likewise variable, one belt having beeo 




Fzo. 46. —Jupiter as saen Nov. 
18, 1858,bgrLitf0ell 


observed to grow narrow, while another in its neighbourhood 
has increased in breadth, as if one had partially flowed into 
the other ; and in this case a part of an obUque belt is 
commonly recognised between them, as if forming the 
channel of communication. Some of these peculiarities 
are illustrated in figs. 46, 47, and 48. Sometimes the belts 



Fia. 47.-^upiter as seen Hamh Fio. 48.— JttpHer aa sate April 
12, 1860, by Jaeob. 9, 1860, by Baxan^rii. 


remain unchanged for months ; at others, new belts 1iav4 
formed in an hour or two. Although his surfAa appeaif SsMP 
thus variable, yet at times sf^ts have been vlsihie fo^ 
several weeks, whose motions have served to indh^ 
law of the planet’s rotation. 

In 1665 Cassini observed a spot near the large oMm 
belt of Jupiter. It moved more <|uickly when neet/l^ 
middle of the disk than when near the edgs^ tad alsQ 
appeared narrower when at the showing thsi il 
bdong^ to the suifaoe Is, to what impsiie |e m 
surface) of Ihe tfisnsi This tm ssuSUttf imttk so 
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it is called, is the largest and most permanent of any yet 
discovered It appeared and vanished eight times between 
the years 1665 and 1708, then continuing invisible till 
1713. The spot has been frequently observed since, some- 
times remaining visible for two or three years in succession, 
%t others being unseen for as long or longer. It would be 
rash, however, to assume that the same spot has been seen, 
especially as there is reason to believe t^t a dark spot on 
Jupiter, bstead of being a permanent feature of his surface 
(and only concealed from time to time by clouds), resembles 
rather a large spot upon the sun, an opening formed either 
by cyclonic disturbance in a deep atmosphere, or by some 
process of disturbance acting from beneath such an atmo- 
sphere. From various sets of observations made upon B|>ots 
seen for long periods, the following rotation-periods have 
been deduct : — 


Jupiter's Rotation*Period. 


Cassini (1666) 

Silvabelle 


Sohroter (1786) 

Airv * 


Madler (1856) 


h. m. B. 

9 66 0* 

9 66 0 

9 56 33 
9 65 25 
9 65 26*6 


Madler’s rotation -period is commonly regarded as the 
most reliable. It was baaed on observations commenced on 
^ November 3, 1834, and continued on every clear night 
’ until April 1835, a period including 400 revolutions. Two 
dark spots were visible when these observations were made, 
lit need hardly be said, however, that very little reliance can 
be placed on the mondi in Madler’s, Airy^s, or Schroter’s 
determinations. In fact, there is clear evidence that spots 
on Jupiter are subject to a proper motion, like that which 
affects the spots on the sun. Schmidt, in No. 1973 of the 
ABtr<yn<mUche No/ckrvkim^ gives a number of cases of such 

? roper movements of spots, ranging in velocity from about 
miles to about 200 miles an hour. It may be noted, also, 
that from a series of observations of one spot made between 
March 13 and April 14, 1873, with the great Rosse reflector, 
a period of 9 h. 55 m. 4 s. was deduced, while observations 
of another spot in the same interval gave a rotation-period 
of 9 h. 54 m. 55*4 s. 

Phydcil The equator of Jupiter is inclined only 3® 5' 30" to 
eondition the planet’s orbit, so that there can be no appreciable 
of Jupiter, geasonal changes. We should expect, therefore, a great calm 
to reign in the atmosphere of this planet, the more so that 
the sun’s heat poured upon each square mile of it is (on 
the average) less than the 27th part of that received by each 
square mile of the earth’s surface. Moreover, the seasons 
of Jupiter last nearly twelve times as long as ours, so that 
we should expedt all changes in his atmosphere product 
by solar action to take place with exceeding slowness. 

instead, we And signs of very rapid changes in the 
aspect of the belts, implying remarkable changes in the 
condition of the Jovian atmosphere, we seem compelled to 
recognise the operation of causes much more active than the 
heat poured by the sun on the distant orb of Jupiter. It 
seems natural to suppose that Jupiter’s mass is itself 
intensely heated, and that such inherent heat produces 
these changes in the condition of his atmosphere. We find 
also in this theory an explanation of several remarkable 
circumstances, the significance of which has been somewhat 
strangely overlooked. 

So soon as we institute a comparison between Jupiter 
and the earth, on the supposition that Jupiter is sur- 
rounded by an atmosphere bearing the same relation 
to his mass that the atmosphere of the earth bears to 
her mass, we find that a state of things would prevail 
in no sort resembling what we are acquainted with on 
earth. For the mass of Jupiter exceeds the earth’s more 
than three hundredfold while his surface exceeds hers 
little more than a hundredfold; so that the quantity of 


atmosphere above each square mile of surface would be 
three times greater on Jupiter than on the earth, and, 
owing to the greater force of gravity, the atmospherig 
pressure would still more largely exceed that on the earth. 
In fact, the density of the Jovian atmosphere at the 
surface would be more than six times as great as the 
density of our air at the sea level. Yet the extension of 
the atmosphere would be very much less in the case of 
Jupiter; for in our air the density is halved for each 
vertical ascent of 3^ miles, whereas in the case of a Jovian 
atmosphere similarly constituted, the density would be 
halved for each vertical ascent of 1^ miles. At a height,, 
therefore, of 10^ (7 times 1^) miles from the surface of 

Jupiter the pressure would only exceed ^ (= 

that at his surface, or say -^^^th that at the surface of our 
earth ; whereas, at a height of (3 times 3|) miles from 

our sea level the atmospheric pressure is still equal to ^ 

( s^th) that at the sea level, or 2} times as dense as the 
Jovian atmosphere at the same height under the supposed 
conditions. 

We see that, in the case of Jupiter, under any assun!|)- 
tion of resemblance in atmospheric constitution and con- 
dition, we should infer great density at the surface of the 
planet, but an exceedingly shallow atmosphere, the density 
diminishing much more rapidly with vertical Iieight than 
in the case of our atmosphere; and if aqueous clouds 
formed in such an atmosphere, as in ours, they would occupy 
much shallower layers. Yet everything in the telescopic 
aspect of Jupiter implies that the cloud -layers are of 
great depth. In fact, their appearance shows that they 
are far deeper than the terrestrial cloud-layers, llie dia- 
appearance of dark spots at a considerable distance from 
the limb of the planet, as observed by Madler (who found 
that the two great spots by which he timed the planet’s 
rotation became invisible at from 66® to 57® from the* 
centre of the disk), would indeed imply that the darker 
inner region lay at an enormous distance below the upper 
light-reflecting layer. Yet oven a depth of thirty or forty 
miles below the upper cloud-layer would not be consistent 
with any hypothesis of resemblance between the condition 
of Jupiter and the earth. Assuming a depth of only thirty 
miles, the atmospheric pressure would be increased 2*^ 
times, or more than a millionfold, and the density in the 
same degree, if the atmosphere could retain the properties 
of a perfect gas at that enormous pressure. But such a 
density would exceed some fiftyfold the density of platinum, 
and of course no gas could exist as such at a thousandth 
part of this pressure. 

Even when we place on one side the difficulty of 
reconciling observed appearances with the behaviour of 
gases under conditions with which we are familiar, a 
difficulty remains which cannot be removed without 
regarding Jupiter as utterly unlike our earth. If Jupiter 
had a shallow atmosphere, so that his solid globe were 
apparently of the same dimensions as the orb we measure, 
the mean density of such a globe would far surpass the 
earth’s mean density, if the materials of the two globes 
were similar; for the pressure within the globe of Jupiter 
would be enormously greater. Yet we know that, instead 
of the density of Jupiter being greater than that of the 
earth, it is not one-fourth of hers. The theory that 
Jupiter’s globe is hollow is inadmissible, because no shell 
of Jupite^s mass could resist the pressure generated by 
its own gravity. The alternative theory suggested by 
Brewster, that the substance of Jupiter and his fellow-giants 
of the outer planetary family may be porous, like pumice 
stone, is equally untenable for a like reason. . 

We seem forced, then, to the conclusion, that im 
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resemblance exists between the condition of Jupiter and 
that of our earth. This being so, the theory to which we 
Jiaye been already led, that the condition and rapid changes 
of condition of the deep Jovian atmosphere are due to the 
planet’s intense heat, suggests at once a solution of the 
difficulties just mentioned. These difficulties arose while 
we were dealing with Jupiter as a planet like our earth. 
But at the outset we not^, in his great volume and mass, 
the suggestion of a wide difference between his condition 
and that of our earth. Regarding him as belonging to a 
different class on account of his enormous size, and being 
led also to consider him as intensely heated, we may fairly 
compare him with a body known to be intensely heated, 
and of size enormously surpassing the earth, viz., with the 
sun. And though our difficulties are not in this way 
removed, yet we find that a much more complete analogy 
can be established between Jupiter and the sun than 
between the earth and Jupiter. Thus the density of the 
sun, like that of Jupiter, is small compared with the 
earth’s; in fact, the mean density of the sun is almost 
exactly the same as that of Jupiter. The belts of Jupiter 
may be much more aptly compared with the spot-zones of 
tiie sun than with the trade -zones of the earth, which 
would certainly not present, as viewed from Mercury or 
Venus, any resemblance to the belts of Jupiter. The spots 
on Jupiter are not constant, and in this respect resemble 
the sun spots. They are like these also in having a pro- 
per motion. They change less rapidly, but this is intelli- 
gible when we consider how much less intensely heated 
Jupiter is than the sun. 

It remains to be mentioned, in support of this theory of 
the inherent heat of Jupiter, that the light received from 
him is far greater than he would reflect if his surface were 
like that of the moon or of Mars. As the reasoning we have 
given has not been intended to relate solely to Jupiter, but 
to Saturn certainly, and probably to Uranus and Neptune, 
we may suitably present here a table which exhibits the 
relation between the light received from the various 
members of the solar system, and appears as markedly to 
distinguish the giant planets from the inner family, as the 
relations of size, mass, orbital scale, rapid rotation, and 
complexity of system, which have been longer known. 
From the observations of Ztillner, Grundzilge einer all- 
gememm Photometrie des Himrfielsy Berlin, 1861, it appears 
that the light of the five planets at their mean opposition 
bears the following proportion to the light of the sun : — 


Probable 
Error. 
Per cent 


Sun=: 6,994,000,000 times Mars 6’8 

Sun- 5,472,000,000 ,, Jupiter 5*7 

Smi- 130,980,000,000 ,, Saturn (without the ring) 5*0 

Sun= 8,486,000,000,000 ,, Uranus 6*0 

Sun = 79,620,000,000,000 ,, Neptune ..... 5*5 


To which add two estimates of the moon’s light, by com- 
paring surfaces, and by comparing point-like images, of 
the sun and moon ; — 

Probable Error. 


Snn= 61 8,000 times Moon 2*7 iior cent. 

Sun=619,600 „ „ 1*6 „ 


TThence the average reflecting powers of the surfaces of 
the six orbs compared wfiuld l>e (on the assumption that 
the outer planets have no inherent light), — 


Moon... 
Mars ... 
Jupiter 


.0*1736 

.0*2672 

.0*6238 


Saturn .. 
Uranus.. 
Neptune 


.0*4981 

.0*6400 

.0*4848 


These results seem strongly to suggest that the four 
members of the outer family of planets shine partly by 
inherent lustre. The spectroscopic analysis of the light of 


indicates clearly tho existence of a very deep vapour-ladmi 
atmosphere around each planOt. 

Soon after the invention of the telescope, Qalileo dis- Bal 
covered that four small orbs or satellites circle around 
Jupiter. Galileo soon found that their orbits are nearly 
circular, and their motions nearly uniform. They revolve 
in planes inclined little to the plane of the ecliptic, so that 
as viewed from the earth they appear to traverse very nar- 
row ellipses. Even when these ellipses are most open, they 
all, save the outermost, have minor axes less than Jupiter’s 
apparent diameter, so that any one of the three interior 
satellites is necessarily occulted when in superior conjunc- 
tion with Jupiter as viewed from the earth, and eclipsed in 
his shadow when in superior heliocentric conjunction; while 
when in inferior geocentric cor\junction, it is in transit 
across the planet’s disk ; and when in inferior heliocentric 
conjunction, its shadow is in transit. The same is true of 
the fourth satellite during about two-thirds of Jupiter’s 
year, viz., for about one-sixth of his year before and after 
the two equinoxes (fouf-sixths in all), the plane of the 
satellite’s orbit being nearly coincident with the planet’s 
equator. The elements of the satellites are given in the 
tables on p. 783, and the orbits are pictured to scale in 
Plate XXVIII. To the elements tabulated may be added 
these (the densities usually given in the books being alto- 
gether incorrect) ; — 



Density 

Density 


(earth's as 1). 

(water as 1 

Sat. I 

0*198 

1*148 

„ II 

0*374 

2*167 

„ III 

0*325 

1*883 

IV 

0*258 

1*468 


Thus all the satellites (except the first) have a density ex- 
ceeding J upiter’s. Probably their real densities are greater, 
as irradiation increases their apparent size. 

The motions of Jupiter’s satellites have been very care- 
fully studied. They had not been long observed before a 
peculiarity was recognised, which Roemer was the first to • 
interpret. Their various phenomena were found to occur 
earlier when Jupiter was in opposition, and later when be 
was near conjunction, than the predicted time. (In con- 
junction, of course, he cannot be seen.) Roemer suggested 
that the time-difference is due to Jupiter’s variations of 
distance from the earth, — light, which brings to our earth 
information of the phenomena, taking a longer time in 
reaching us when Jupiter is farther away. Ridiculed at 
first, this theory was before long established by repeated 
observation, and eventually placed beyond all question by 
Bradley’s discovery of aberration. (See Abberation, voL 
i p. 48.) 

Asingular relation exists between the motions of J upiter’s 
three inner satellites. It will be observed from the table 
of elements that the period of the second is almost exactly 
double the period of the first, that of the third almost 
exactly double that of the second ; in other words, the 
sidereal motions of I. II. and III. are almost exactly as the 
numbers 4, 2, and 1. This v*ill be more clearly shown by 
the following table ; — 

Sidertal Tlevolution Bidertal Revolutlao 
In Seconds. per Second. 

Sat 1 152853 '£06 8'47670e 

„ II 808822^0 4-228947 

„ III 618158-880 2-096587 

„ IV 1441981-271 0-898795 

The coincidence is not exact ; bat the following relation 
holds escaetly ; — The (idereal motion of L added to twice 
the sidereal motion of III. is equal to throe times tiie 
sidereal motion of IL Thus — 

(8''-478706) + 2(2''-096567) - 12''-671840 
-3(4'-223947). 

4 .1.:. _:*v iv« «... . 1 ... mJkmm 
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I. and III. are in conjunction 11. is in opposition to both, 
is that three satellites are never in coi\j unction together. 
Thus, starting from a conjunction of I. and III., with 11. 
in opposition, we have, after almost exactly one revolution 
of L, 11. and I. in conjunction, and III. in quadrature to 
•both ; after another, II. and III. are in conjunction, and 1. 
in opposition to both ; after another, II. and 1. are in con- 
junction, and III. in quadrature to both; and after a 
fourth, the same arrangement is resumed as at first, I. and 
III. being in conjunction, and II. in opposition to both, 
but the line on which all four satellites now lie holding a 
slightly different position from that occupied when these 
circuits began. Thus the satellites can never be all occulted 
together, or all in transit together. 

CHAPTrn XV. — The Planet Saturn, 

Saturn. Saturn is the largest planet but one of the solar system, 
being surpassed in mass by Jupiter alone. Ilis mass 
exceeds the combined mass of alf the other planets (Juifiter 
excepted) nearly threefold. He is the sixth planet in 
order of distance from the sun, and was the remotest 
planet known to the ancients. He travels at a mean dis- 
tance of 872,137,000 miles from the sun, his greatest 
distance being 920,973,000 miles, his least distance 
823,301,000 miles. The eccentricity of his orbit is 
0*055996, and the inclination 2^* 29' 28" to the plane of 
the ecliptic. Saturn’s mean sidereal period of revolution 
in his orbit is 29 years 167 days (see the Elements^ p. 
782) ; his mean synodical revolution, or the mean interval 
between his successive returns to opposition, is 378*090 
days. The planet’s mean diameter is about 70,000 miles, 
his polar diameter about 3500 miles less, his equatorial 
diameter about 3500 miles greater. In volume he exceeds 
the earth nearly 700 times, but in mass only about 90 
times, his density being less than the earth’s in the pro- 
portion of about 13 to 100. He rotates on his axis in 
about 10| hours, the plane of his equator being inclined 
nearly 27“ to the plane of his orbit. 

Saturn’s This planet, in consequence of a luminous ring with 
rings. which he is surrounded, is one of the most interesting objects 
in the heavens. This singular appendage was first noticed 
by Galileo, to whom the planet presented a triple appear- 
ance, as if a large orb were situated between two small bodies 
or anscB, He observed that sometimes the ansae were so 
enlarged as to present the appearance of a continuous ring ; 
at other times they entirely disappeared, and Saturn ap- 
peared round like the rest of the planets. After a certain 
time they again became visible, and gradually increased 
in magnitude. These curious appearances were shown by 
Huyghens to bo occasioned by an opaque, thin, circular ring 
surrounding the equator of Saturn, and at a considerable 
distance from the planet. Saturn moving in the plane of 
his orbit, carries the ring along with him, which, presenting 
itself to the earth under different inclinations, occasions all 
Disappear- the phenomena which have been described. The ring being 
ince of tile only luminous in consequence of its reflecting the solar 
light, it is evident that it can be visible only when the sun 
and the earth are both on the same side of it ; if they are | 
on opposite sides, it will be invisible. It will likewise be | 
invisible in two other cases, namely, let, when its plane • 
produced passes through the centre of the earth, for then 
none of the light reflected from it can reach us ; and 2(/, 
when its plane passes through the sun, because only its 
edge is then enlightened, and being very thin, the whole 
quantity of reflected light will scarcely be suflScient to 
render it visible. It is, however, evident that in these two 
cases the effect will be modified in some degree by the 
power of the telescope. In ordinary telescopes the ring 
disappears sometimes before its plane comes into either of 


the situations mentioned; but Herschel never lost sight 
of it, either when its plane passed through the earth or the 
sun. In the last case the edge of the ring appeared as^ 
luminous line on the round disk of the planet, measuring 
scarcely a second in breadth ; but at the distance of Saturn 
a second corresponds to 4000 miles, which is equal to the 
semidiameter of the terrestrial globe. The reason of the 
ring’s disappearance will be easily understood by referring 
to fig. 49, where the circle abed represents the orbit of 



Fi(3. 49. — Diagntm illustrating Different Appearances of Saturn’s 
Kings. 


the earth, A B C 1) that of Saturn 9J times more distant 
from the sun. When Saturn is at A, the earth and sun are 
both in the plane of the ring; its edge is consequently 
turned towards us, and it will bo invisible unless telescopes 
of very high power are used. See Plate XXIX. fig.^1. 

As Saturn advances from A to B, the ring gradually opens, 
see Plate XXIX. fig. 2, and it attains its greatest breadth 
at C, where a straight lino perpendicular to its plane 
makes a more acute angle with the visual ray than in 
any other situation, see Plate XXIX. fig. 3. As the 
planet advances towards D, the plane of the ring becomes 
more oblique to the visual ray ; the breadth of the ring 
consequently contracts, and it again disappears at E. 

From E to F, G, and A, the same phenomena will be 
repeated, only in this case it is the southern side of the 
ring which is visible to the earth, whereas, while Saturn 
was in the other half of his orbit, it was the northern side. 

These changes take place in a })eriod whose full length is 
Saturn’s year, or about 29 J of our years. Thus the interval 
between successive disappearanctis is about 1 5 years. 

The brothers W. and J. Ball discovered a division sepOr Divisloi 
rating the ring into two concentric rings, the inner being the rinj 
the wider. Cassini confirmed this discovery. Sir W. 
Herschel concluded that the matter of the ring is no less 
solid than that of Saturn, as it casts a strong shadow upon 
the planet. The light of the ring is generally brighter than 
that of the planet; for it appears sufiiciently luminous 
when the telescope affords scarcely light enough for Saturn. 

The outer ring is much less brilliant than the inner. 

In observing the ring with very powerful telescopes, 
some astronomers have remarked, not one only, but several 



Bia 60. — Batum, as seen at Malta by Mr Lassell with a 20 feet 
Reflector on 9th October 1 852. 


dark concentric lines on its surface, which divide it into 
as many distinct circumferences. In common telescopes 
these are not perceptible ; for the irradiation, by enlarging 
the space occupied by each ring, causes the intervals 
between them to disappear, and the whol^ seems blended 
together in one belt of uniform appearance. (See fig. JJO.) 

By means of some spots observed on the surface of the 
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)f ring, Herschel found that it revolves in its own plane in 
10 Wrs 32 min. 15*4 sec. ; and Laplace arrived at the 
same result from theor}\ It is worthy of remark, that 
ttis is the period in which a satellite, having for its orbit 
the mean circumference of the ring, would complete its 
revolution according to the third law of Kepler. 

Amongst the most remarkable discoveries of recent times 
witli regard to the rings of Saturn is that of the inner 
{hid-y or sem-hfransjxtrent ring, sufficiently obvious to any 
observer capable of using well a moderately good telescope, 
but which, previously to the year 1850, was only once men- 
tioned by any astronomer. Dr Galle of Berlin saw this 
ring with the Berlin refractor in 1838, but the attention 
of the scientific world was not generally drawn to it. The 
ac(‘ount of Oalle’s observations is accompanied by drawings 
exhibiting the trace of the dusky ring whore it crosses the 
body of the planet. In the year 1850 the ring was recog- 
nised almost simultaneously by two observers, namely, by 
JVof. Bond of the Cambridge Observatory, U.S., and by 
Mr Dawes. Since that time there has been no difficulty 
in seeing this a])i)endage, though it requires a practised eye 
and a good telescope. 

•\t the time of the discovery of the dusky ring, Mr 
Dawes also satisfactorily established the fact of the divi- 
sion of the exterior ring near its outer extremity; and sub- 
sequently he observed a scries of discontinuous grada- 
tions of colour or intensity of brightness in a iX)rtion of the 
inner briglit ring. He observe.s that “the exterior por- 
tion of the inner bright ring to about one-fourth of its 
whole breadth was very bright, but, interior to this, the 
shading-off did not appear, as under ordinary circumstances, 
to become deeper towards the inner edge without any dis- 
tinct or fiudd(;n gradations of shade ; on the contrary, it 
was clearly seen to be arranged in a series of narrow con- 
centric bands, each of which was darker than the next 
exterior one. Four such were distinctly made out : they 
looked like .stc{»s leading down to the black chasm between 
the ring and the ball. The impression I received was, 
tliat they were separate rings, but too cdose together for the 
divi.sion.s to be seen in black lines.” This curious pheno- 
menon was confirmed afterwards by Professor Bond. 

Ca])tain Jacobs, at the Madras Observatory, discovered 
that the dusky ring is semi-transjjarent, the body of the 
jdanct being visible tlirough it. M. Otto Struve show.s 
with tolerable certainty that the inner or dusky ring is not 
a modern appendage to the planet, but that, at the begin- 
ning of the 1 8th century, the dark line thrown by it across 
the planet was known by tlie name of the eqimiorial hell. 
He also finds reason to believe, from a comj>arison of the 
measures of lluygheiis, Cassini, Bradley, Herschel, W. 
Struve, Encke, Gallo, and himself, that the inner edge of 
the interior hnght ring is gradually approaching the body 
of the planet, while at the same time the total breadth of 
the two bright rings is constantly irurreasing. 

The opinion now generally entertained respecting the 
Saturnian ring-system is, that it is composed of multitudes 
of minute satellites, probably intermixed with vapour, 
travelling independently around the planet. On no other 
supposition, indeed, can the permanence of the ring-system 
be explained. 

From observations of some obscure belts, and a very con- 
spicuous spot on the surface of Saturn, Sir W. Herschel con- 
cluded that his rotation is performed in 10 hours 16 min., 
on an axis perpendicular to the belts and to the plane of 
the ring ; so that the planes of the planet’s equator and 
ring coincide. According to the same astronomer, the 
ratio of the equatorial and j[)olar diameters of Saturn is 
2281 to 2061, or nearly 11 to 10. He also observed that 
the firlobe of Saturn anoeared to be ilattened at thf^ Aniiatnr 


extend to a great distance over the surface of the planet, 
and the greatest diameter to be that of the paralij^l of 43** 
of latitude, where, consequently, the curvature of the 
meridians is also the greatest. The disk of Saturn, there- 
fore, resembled a square of which the four corners have 
been rounded off. According to recent measures the shaped 
of the planet has been found to be that of an exact spheroid 
of revolution ; but it does not follow that this is always 
j the case. Applying to Saturn reasoning similar to that 
I already employed in the case of Jupiter, we see that the 
atmospheric envelope may be so deep that the cloud-layers 
which the astronomer really measures may lie at different 
levels, under the varying conditions to which the planet 
is subject. • 

Saturn is surrounded by a system of eight satellites — Satur 
the most extended as well as most numerous subordinate ^atell: 
system within the sun’s domain. The span of the orbit of 
the outermost satellite amounts to nearly 4 millions of 
miles. This satellite is probably larger than our moon, while 
Titan, the 6th satellite, nearly as large as the planet 
Mercury. The elements of the satellites and the names 
of their discoverers are indicated in the table at p. 783. 
Their motions are less interesting to observers than those 
of Jupiter’s satellites, because, owing to their considerable 
inclination to the plane of Saturn’s orbit, they are seldom 
occulted by the planet, or transit across his disk. 

Chapter XVI . — The Planets Uranus and Nepturu, 

Uranus is the seventh primary planet in order of distance Uram 
from the sun, and, with the exception of Neptune, the 
remotest. His mean distance from the sun exceeds the 
earth’s more than 19 times, and amounts to 1,753,869,000 
miles. But the eccentricity of the orbit is considerable, 
amounting to 0*0466 ; consequently, the variation of the 
j)lanet’s distance is also great, his greatest distance amount- 
ing to 1,835,561,000 miles, his least to 1,672,177,000 
miles. Subtracting roughly, from his greatest, mean, and 
least distance the earth’s distance, we obtain the opposition 
distances 1,744,000,000 miles, 1,662,500,000 miles, and 
1,581,000,000 miles respectively; and, therefore, it is 
manifest that the planet is seen under much more favour- 
able conditions in some oppositions than in others, especi- 
ally if it is remembered that when at one of his nearer 
oppositions, Uranus, being also nearer to the sun, is more 
strongly illuminated, a point of great importance in the 
case of a planet so far from the sun. The sidereal revolu- 
tion of Uranus is performed in 30,686*8208 days, or 84 
years 6J days. His mean diameter is about 33,000 miles, 
and, as seen from the earth, Uranus in opposition subtends 
an angle of less than 4". The apparent diameter of ^he 
sun seen from Uranus is less than -v^th of the diameter of 
the sun as we see him, or is but aoout ; and the ap- 
parent surface of the sun is but about the 367th part of 
the apparent surface of the sun we see. Accordingly, the 
light and beat received by Uranus are less in the same 
proportion. This refers, of course, only to the light and 
heat received per unit of surface. The whole globe of 
Uranus receives about part of the heat which is 
received by the whole globe of the earth. It has been 
asserted that Uranus turns upon an axis in about hours, 
but the evidence on which this statement rests is slight 
and insufficient. 

Uranus was discovered by Sir W. Herschel on March Disco 
13, 1781, while he was examining the small stars in the®^^' 
neighbourhood of rf Geminorum. Being struck with the 
enormous magnitude of a star in this region, he suspected 
it to be a comet. He examined it with higher power, and 
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But it was found to be moving in a nearly circular path, 
and was presently recognised as one of the principal 
planets ®f the solar system. Herschel gave it the name of 
Georgium Sidus, and foreign astronomers called it Herschel ; 
but the name Uranus, suggested by Bode, of Berlin, is now 
•Uranian .Universally adopted. In 1787 Herschel discovered that it 
•atellites. was attended by two satellites, and he subsequently sup- 
posed that he had discovered four others; but there is 
great reason to believe that he had mistaken small stars 
near the planet for satellites. Two other satellites inferior 
to the rest have been discovered by Mr W. Lossell, com- 
pleting the series of four satellites whose elements are 
given at p. 783. Recently Prof. Holden of Washington, 
U.S., after careful study of the motions of all four satellites, 
has found reason for believing that one of those discovered 
by Sir W. Herschel (subsequently to satellites 3 and 4) is 
identical with satellite 2, while another seems not impro- 
bably identical with the innermost satellite. The satellites 
of Uranus are distinguished from all others in the solar 
system by the great inclination of their orbits to the ecliptic, 
amounting to nearly 80“, and by their retrograde motion. 
Hind gives 79“ 26' as the inclination of the orbits of Titania 
and Oberon (3 and 4), and for the longitudes of their rising 
nodes 165“ 25' and 165“ 28' respectively. 

Little of interest has rewarded the telescopic study of 
Uranus ; nor has the spectroscope given any trustworthy 
evidence, though Secchi, Huggins, and Vogel recognise 
peculiarities distinguishing the sj)ectrum of Uranus from 
that due to reflected sun -light. 

Discovery The discovery of the planet Neptune ranks amongst the 
of Neptune. brilliant of the scientific feats of the present century. 

For many years the orbit of Uranus had been the occa- 
sion of great embarrassment to astronomers, from the 
impossibility of adequately reconciling the ancient and 
modern observations by any one set of ciem exits, and from 
the rapid increase of the error from year to year. Bouvard 
early suggested that some planet exterior to Uranus caused 
these apparent irregularities. Amongst the astronomers 
who entered seriously upon the task of determining the 
position of such a disturbing planet two arrived at a suc- 
cessful solution of the problem, namely, Mr Adams and 
M. Loverricr. 

Adams had, ever since the year 1841, determined on 
attempting the solution of the problem relating to the 
unknown disturbances of Uranus, and in 1843 he began 
his investigations. In September 1845 he communicated 
to Professor Challis the values of the elements of the orbit 
of the supposed disturbing planet, and in the following 
month he communicated to the astronomer royal the same 
results slightly corrected. ^These communications did not 
lead, however, to any steps being taken to secure by 
ob^brvation the discovery of the planet till the summer of 
1846, after the publication of Leverrier^s second memoir, 
in which the same position, within one degree, was assigned 
to the disturbing planet as that given in Adams’s paper. 

Leverrier undertook the task of revising the theory of 
Uranus at the instance of M. Arago. His first memoir on 
the subject was read before the French Academy in Novem- 
ber 1845, and his second memoir in June 1846. A third 
memoir, entitled “ Sur la planete qui produit Ub anomalies 
ohservks dans le mouvementd^ Uranus — Determination de m 
masse^ de son orhite, et de sa position actuelle” was road on 
August 31, 1846. A fourth memoir, containing the re- 
maining part of M. Leverrier’s investigations, was read 
after the discovery of Neptune on October 5, 1846. 

The discovery of the disturbing planet followed almost 
immediately after the publication of the third memoir of 
Leverrier. He wrote to his friend Dr Galle, of Berlin, 
requesting him to search for the planet with the large 
refracting telescope of the Berlin Observatory, at the posi- 
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tion which he indicated to him. This letter reached 
Berlin on September 23, and on the same evening Galle 
observed all the stars in the neighbourhood of the place 
indicated, and compared their places with those given *in 
Bremiker’s Berlin Star- Map, This map had not yet 
reached England, and on this circumstance probably 
depended the priority of discovery at Berlin. Galle very 
quickly found a star of about the eighth magnitude, nearly 
in the place pointed out, which did not exist in the map. 
Little doubt was entertained at the time that this was the 
planet, and the observations of the next two days confirmed 
the discovery. 

After Leverrier had announced the results of his labours, 
agreeing, as we have seen, with Adams’s results, the 
resources of the Cambridge Observatory were brought into 
use for the discovery of the planet, and a systematic search 
was begun by Professor Challis with the great Northum- 
berland telescope. The sweeps of the portion of the heavens 
in which it was supposed the planet would be found were 
begun on July 29, and the planet was actually observed 
on August 4, but without recognition. After the discovery 
of the ifianct at Berlin, it was found that the planet had 
also been observed on August 12. If, therefore, Bre- 
miker’s map had been in the hands of Professor Challis, 
or if ho had found leisure for the ma}>ping of his observa- , 
tions from night to night, Neptune would have been infal- 
libly detected within a very few days of the commencement 
of the search, and the whole glory of the discovery would 
have belonged to the English geometer. 

An ancient observation in Lalande’s catalogue was 
discovered almost simultaneously by !Mr Walker, of the 
Washington Observatory, and by l)r Peters at Altona. 
Two observations, the one in October 1845, and another 
in September 1846, were also detected by Mr Hind in 
Lamont's ^ones ; and these (especially the former) contri- 
buted greatly to the construction of an accurate orbit. 

An excellent orbit was computed by the joint labours of 
the Amcriesan astronomers Peirce and Walker. 

Almost immediately after the discovery of Ne])tune, it Nep 
was found to be attended bv one satellite. This discovery 
was made by Mr Lassell in October 1846. The orbit of 
the satellite is inclined to the ecliptic at an angle of about 
29“. By observations of this satellite at Cambridge (in 
America), and at Poulkowa, two separate values of the 
mass, namely, ttIttt deduced ; but 

the object is so diflScult to observe, that a considerable time 
must elapse before any very accurate determination can be 
obtained. The satellite is supposed to travel in a retro- 
grade direction, like the satellites of TTranus ; but this has 
not yet been demonstrated. 

CiiAPTEH XVII. — Comets, 

The comets form a class of bodies belonging to the Con 
solar system, distinguished from the planets by their 
physical appearance and the great eccentricities of their 
orbits. 

While the orbits of all the planets are confined within a Orb 
narrow zone, or to planes not greatly inclined to Ihe^^o® 
ecliptic, those of the comets are inclined in all possible 
angles. The figures of the orbits, instead of being nearly 
circular, like those of the planets, often have the appearance 
of being almost rectilinear. Hevelius seems to have been 
the first who discovered, by means of a geometrical construc- 
tion, that the orbits might be represented by jxarabolas ; 
and Halley first calculated their elements on this hypothesis. 
After it was known, however, that certain comets return 
to the sun in the same orbits, it became necessary to 
adopt the opinion that, in conformity with the laws of • 
Kepler, the cometary orbits are ellipses having the siTn in 
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one of the foci. As the ellipses are in general extremely 
elongated, and the comets are only visible while they 
describe a small portion of their orbits on either side of 
their perihelia, their paths during the time of their ai)pear- 
ance differ very little from parabolas ; whence it is usual, 
on account of the facility of computation, to assume that 
they really move in ])arabolic curves. Newton employed 
the liypothesis of an elliptic motion to compute the orbit 
of the famous comet of 1680. They have received the 
name of comets {coma, hair) from the bearded appearance 
which they frequently exhibit. 

Ilalley’M One of the most remarkable periodic comets with which 

comet. are acquainted is that known to astronomers as 

Halleys. Having perceived that the elements of tlie 
comet of 1682 were nearly the same as those of two comets 
which had respectively ap})eared in 1531 and 1607, he 
concluded that all the three orbits belonged to the same 
comet, of which the periodic time was about 76 years. 
After a rough estimate of the perturbations it must 
sustain from the attraction of the ])lancts, Halley ])re- 
dicted its return for 1757, — a bold jirediction at that 
time, but justified by the event, for the comet again made 
its appearance as was expected, though it did not pass 
through its periliclion till tlie month of March 1759, the 
attraction of Jupiter and Saturn having caused, as was 
coni] lilted by Clairaut previously to its return, a retardation 
of G18 days. This comet had been observed in 1066, and 
the accounts which have been preserved rejiresent it as 
having then appcareil to be four times the size of Venus, 
and to have shone with a liglit equal to a fourth of that of 
the moon. Hi>tory is silent resjiecting it from that time 
till the year 1156, when it pas.sed very near to the earth: 
its tail then extended over 60'’ of the heavens, and had 
the form of a sabre. It returned to its pcrilielion in 1835, 
and the splendour of its ajipearancc rendered it once more 
an olijoct of universal interest; it was well observed in 
almost every observatory. 

Lexell’s The Orbit of the comet of 1770 was calculated by Lexell, 

comet. and subsequently by Hurckhardt, and both these a.strono- 
iiiers found that the observations could only be represented 
by an ellipse in wliieh the time of revolution was five 
years and a half ; yet the comet has never been seen 
since, or at least lias not been seen moving in the same 
orbit. Hence it is concluded with certainty that the attrac- 
tion of Juiiiter, near which planet it liad passed, was so 
great as to compel it to move in a totally different ellipse. 

Anotlier famous comet, whose periodic returns have been 
verified by observation, received the name of Encke the 
astronomer, who first recognised it as having been observed 
in jirevious revolutions. It returns to its perihelion in 
120s days. Encke’s comet, although its identity was not 
discovered till 1818, had been frequently observed, os in 
1789, 1795, and 1805; and on these occasions it 
exhibited very different apjiearance-s, having been seen 
with and without a nucleus, and with and without a tail, — 
circum.stances which account for its having so long escaped 
being recognised as a regular attendant on the sun. In 
its returns to its jicrihelion in 1808, 1812, and 1815, it 
escaped detection ; but it reappeared in 1818, and it was 
from the observations of that year that Encke computed 
the elliptic elements of its orbit. On its next return, in 
1822, it was invisible in Europe; but it was observed at 
Paramatta, in New South Wales, during the whole month 
of June, and the time of its perihelion jiassage was found 
to differ only by about three hours fiom tliat previously 
computed by Encke. During most of its returns since 
then it has been well observed. 

Other periodical comets will be mentioned further on. 

HwnomeiM The appearances exhibited by comets are diversified, and 

of^meti. sometimes remarkable. That which appeared in the year 
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134 B.C., at the birth of Mithridates, is said to have had a 
disk equal in magnitude to that of the sun. Ten years 
before this, one was seen which, according td Justin, 
occupied a fourth part of the sky (that is, extended over 
45°), and surpassed the sun in splendour. Another, equally 
remarkable, appeared in the year 117 of our era; and in» 

479 there was one, of which the disk, according to Freret, 
was of such magnitude, that it might have occasioned the 
extraordinary eclipse of the sun which took place about 
that time. In 400 one was observed, which is said to have 
resembled a sword, and to have extended from the zenith 
to the horizon. That of 531 was of greater magnitude still, 
and its appearance more terrific. Those which apjieared 
in 1066 and 1505 exhibited disks larger than that of 
the moon. It is, however, probable that these accounts 
I were exaggerated ; for since comets have been observed by 
astronomers, no instances have occurred in which their 
magnitudes and appearances have been so extraordinary. 

The most remarkable among those of which wo possess 
accurate accounts appeared in the years 1456, 1618, 1680, 
1744, 1759, 1769, 1807, 1811, 1841, 1858, 1861, and 
1874. 

The nucleus, which is the densest and most luminous 
jiart, may be said to form tlie true body of the comet. It 
is far, however, from having the dense and solid appearance 
of the planets, and astronomers consider it to be diaphanous, 
and believe that they have observed stars through it. But 
it is extremely difficult to distinguish the nucleus from 
the surrounding nebulosity. If the nucleus were an ojiaque 
globular body, it would exhibit phases like Venus or Mars, 
according to its different positions with relation to the 
sun and the earth ; and such were supposed to have been 
observed in the case of the comet of 1682, by Hevelius, 
Picard, and Lahire. But the nebulosity renders the phases 
obscure, and prevents the true body of the comet from 
iK'ing seen. The real nucleus has probably never been 
observed by any astronomer. 

It is known certainly tliat comets are of small density, 
from the circumstance that they produce no appreciable 
effect on the motions of the planets. The comet of 1770 
traversed the system of Jupiter’s satellites without causing 
any sen.sible perturbation of these small bodies. Tliis comet 
also passed very near the earth ; and Laplace calculated 
that, if its moss had been equal in density to that of tlie 
earth, the effect of its attraction would have increased the 
length of the sidereal year by 2 hours 28 min. But since it» 
influence was altogether insensible, it is certain that its mass 
was not equal to the five-thousandth part of that of the 
earth, and was probably much Jess than even*this quantity. 

If the real nuclei of comets^vere solid, the matter of 
which they are composed must be extremely fixed, in or^er 
to enable them to resist the intense heat they necessarily 
experience in their approaches to the sun. According ta 
the computation of Newton, the great comet of 1680, at 
its perihelion, was only distant from the sun by the 163d 
part of the semidiameter of the earth’s orbit, where it 
would be exposed to a heat above 2000 times greater than 
tliat of red-hot iron, — a temjierature of w'hich we can form 
no conception, and which would instantly dissipate any 
substance with which we are acquainted. 

The most interesting features of recent research into the 
subject of comets are (1) the spectroscopic examination of 
those comets which liave appeared since the importance of 
spectroscopic analysis lias been recognised, and (2) the 
association which has been recognised between meteor- 
systems and comets. 

Before proceeding, however, to discuss these matters, we Perioc 
give the following tables indicating the progress which has comet 
been made in the determination of the orbits of periodic 
comets ; — 
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Table of GomeU Juimig a Mean Distance less than that of 
Satu7'n. 


« 

Name. 

Mean distance 
from Sun. 

Eccentricity. 

Inclination. 

Period in 
years. 

Enoke’s 

2-2181 

0-8464 

13 4 15 

3-303 

BlainpahPs 

2-8490 

0-6867 

9 11 6 

4-809 

Burckliardt’s 

2-9337 

0-8640 

8 1 45 

6-025 

Clausen’s 

3-0913 

0-7213 

1 53 43 

6-435 

De Vico’s 

3-1028 

0-6173 

2 54 45 

6-469 

Winnecke’s 

3-1343 

0-7547 

10 48 4 

5-549 

Brorsen’s 

3-1463 

0-7945 

30 57 51 

5-581 

Lcxell’s 

! 3-1560 

0-7861 

1 34 28 

6 -607 

Pons’s 

i 3-1602 

0-7552 

10 42 48 

5-618 

D* Arrest’s 

3-1618 

0-6609 

13 56 6 

6-380 

Biela’s 1 

3-5306 

0-7563 

12 33 17 

6-635 

lHyc’s 

1 3-8118 

0-5.576 

11 22 7 

7-414 

Pigott’s 

1 4-6496 

0-6787 

47 43 0 

10-025 

Petoi-s’s I 

1 6-3206 

0-7567 

13 2 14 

15-990 


Motion in all castes direct 


Table of C(mi€U having a Mean Dutance exceeding Satnmh^ 
and less than thd of Uranus, 


Name. 

Mean 

disluncc. 

Eccentricity. 

Inclination. 

R'l lod in 
y<‘ar.s. 

Westplial's 

PoiLs's 

16-6200 

0*9248 

40 58 32 

67*770 

17-0955 

0*9545 

73 57 3 

70-068 

Do Vico’s ' 

17 -.5386 

0*9.544 

84 57 13 

73-250 

Olbors’s 

17-6338 

0*9312 

44 29 55 1 

74-0.50 

Brorsen’s 

17*7795 

0*9726 

19 8 25 

74-970 

Halley’s 

17*9875 

0*9674 

17 45 5 

76-680 


Motion of the first five direct, of Halley’s retrogrades. 


Analyaifl of The fine comct of 1 858-59, called Donati’s, waH subjected 
coiiietic to a rough spectroscopic analysis by Donati, and the spec- 
spectra. shown to be discontinuous, consisting of a few broad 

bands. Comet I., 18G6 (called Tempel’s), examined by 
Huggins in 1866, showed three bands in the spectrum of 
the nucleus. Brorsen’s comet, examined in 1868, showed 
similar appearances. But it was not until the examination 
of Winnecke’s comet in 1868 that any successful attempt 
was made to compare the band spectrum of a comet’s 
nucleus with the spectrum of a known terrestrial element- 
The result was somewhat remarkable. It was found that 
the spectrum is that obtained from carbon when the electric 
spark is taken througlf olefiant gas. The same result has 
been obtained, both by Huggins and by Professors Ilark- 
ness and Young of America, from the sj>ectroscopic analysis 
of Encke’s comet in 1872, Professor Harkness sums up the 
result of his own series of researches into the condition of 
this comet as follows : — (1.) Encke’s comet gives a carbon 
spectrum. (2.) From November 18 to December 2, the 
wave length of the brightest part of the comet’s spectrum 
was continually increasing, (3.) No polarisation was de- 
tected in the light of the comet. (4.) Tlie mass of Encke’s 
comet is certainly not less than that of an asteroid, (5.) 
There is some probability that the electric currents which 
give rise to auroras are propagated in a medium which per- 
^ ades all space, and that the aurora is in reality the spectrum 
of the medium. (6.) It is not improbable that the tails of 
all large comets will be found to give spectra similar to 
that of the aurora, though additional lines may be present. 
Connection It is only of late years that the study of meteors or fall- 
of oomets jng ^tars has come to be regarded as belonging to astro- 
nomy. Even now the discovery of the connection of 
meteors and comets is so recent, and the aspect imder 
which the new department of astronomy presents itself 
varies so continually as fresh relations are recognised, that 
it seems desirable to limit our remarks to the statement of 
a few broad facta 

It has been shown, then, that meteors travel in systems 
round the sun, and that displays of falling stars occur 
when the earth passes through a meteor-system. 


There are already recognised more than one hundre 
meteor-systems, known by the direction in which th 
corresponding falling stars encounter the earth. 

The best-known meteor-systems are those which produ^ 
a shower on November 13-14 in certain years, and thoa 
which usually produce a display on August 10-11. Th 
former have been called the Leonides, because the part o 
the stellar sphere whence the meteors appear to radiate 1 
in the constellation Leo. The latter, for a like reason 
appearing to radiate from Perseus, have been called thi 
Perseides. 

It has been found that these two meteor-systems accord 
so far as their orbital motions are concerned, with twe 
comets, viz., respectively Tempel’s comet, I., 1866, and the 
comet known as III., 1862. The association is indicated 
in the following table : — 


Known 

EloiiioiitH. 


Orbit of 
Novomber 
Miitooiu. 


Perihelion }Mi8- 

sago 

Perilielion die* 

tiince 

Longitude of 
IVriludion . . 
Longitude of 

Node 

Ko(:eutri<‘ity... 
8omi - axis 

major 

Inclination.... 
Period (in 

years) 

Motion 


Nov. 13, 
1800 

0-9803 


^ ??5r28' 
0-9033 
10-340 
18” 3' 
33-25 

Retrograde 


Comet I. 
isoe. 

Orbit of 
AngnHt 
MetborM. 

Comet III. 
1802. 

Jan. 11, 1 
1806 J 

July 23-62 

Ang. 22*9 

0-8765 

0*9643 

0-9626 


343“ 38’ 

344* 4t' 

61" 26'-l 

JJiss'io' 

1 137“ 27' 

0-9054 



10*324 



17“ 18'*1 

64" 3' 

66“ 25' 

33*176 


123*74 

1 Retrograde. 

Ketrogi*adti 

Retrograde 


Other comets have been associated, though not quite so 
distinctly, with meteoric systems. But perluijis the most 
remarkable evidence in this matter is that afforded by 
lUela’s comet. At the return in 1866, and again in 1872, 
this cornet was not seen ; and as it had become divided 
into two distinct comets in 1846, the inference was, that 
it had further subdivided since it was last seen in 1852. 
Now the orbit of tliis comet nearly intersects that of the 
earth, at about the place occupied by the earth on 
November 27. Accordingly, after the fruitless telescopic 
search for the comet in 1872, Professor Alexander Hersehel 
point(;d out that, during the last week in November, meteors 
following in the train of this comet might bo expected to 
make their appearance. On the night of November 27, 
1872, a remarkable shower of meteors was observed, the 
meteors radiating from a region of the heavens indicating 
that they were travelling in the track of Biela’s comet. 

The telescopic study of some of the remarkable comets T 
of the last quarter of a century has been rewarded bye 
r(‘sult8 of interest. This lias been the case in particular ^ 
with Donati’s comet of the year 1858. During the comet’s 
jiassage past its perihelion, several envelopes formed around 
the liead, continually passing outwards, and disappearing 
after a certain distance from the nucleus had been reached, 
wdiile new envelopes appeared within. Besides the prin- 
ci])al tail, which was curved like an aigrette plume, another 
thin straight tail was visible for a while ; and for a short 
time yet another was seen. A striation of the chief tail could 
also be recognised, which, according to the researches of 
Bond and Norton in America, corresponded to the action 
of a repulsive force exerted by the sun, and sweeping 
matter away from the main tail with a velocity exceeding 
that with which this tail itself was formed, but not 
exceeding the velocity indicated by the straightness of- 
the subsidiary tails. 

The great comet of 1874 is shown in fig. 51, as.< 
pictured by Mr Huggins. It exhibits well a peculiarity < 
which has characterise many comets, the well-define^dark 
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streak behind the nucleus (which, however, is in this case 
somewhat eccentrically situated). This phenomenon is not 


;i - 


t Fio. 51.— Coggia’s Comet. 

easily explained. 1 1 is common, indeed, to find it accounted 
for as due to the absence of illuminated matter behind the 
nucleus. But as a comet’s tail is not a fiat object, spread out 
on the dome of the heavens, but a conical, or rather conoidal, 
api)endagc, which view^od from all sides would present, no 
doubt, much the same appearance, the line of sight directed 
towards the axis must pass through the illuminated en- 
velojie. Huggins’s spectroscopic examination of this comet 
yielded results resembling those ho had already obtained 
from small comets. But this was the first comet whose 
tail he had analysed. The spectroscopic analysis of the 
various parts of the comet gave the following results : — 

“ AVlic-n tlie slit of the spectroscope was placed acro.ss the nucleus 
and eoijia, there was seen in the iiistruincnt a broad spectrum, con- 
sisring of the same- three bright hands exhibited by Comet IL, 
]SG8, crossed by a line, ar continuous spectrum from theliglit of the 
n ucleiis. On t lie continuous sjwctrum of the nucleus,” he proceeds, 
“ I was not able to distinguish with certainty any dark lines of 
alisorptioii, or any bright lines, other than tlie three bright hands. 
Hesider* these spectra, there was also present a faint broad continu- 
ous sfKictrum between and beyond the bright bands. When the 
slit was moved on to dilfereiit jiarts of the coma, the bright bands 
ami the faint continuous spectrum were found to vary in relative 
iiih'iisity. Wiieii the slit was brought past the nucleus on to the 
cQinniencement of the tail, the gaseous sjwctrum became rapidly 
fainter, until, at a short distance from the nucleus, the continuous 
s|K!ctriuii ])re<lominated so strongly that the middle band only, 
wliich is the brightest, could be detected on it. We have jiresentcd 
to ns, therefore, by the light of the comet, three spectra : (1.) The 
HjM'ctrum of briglit bands ; (2.) The continuous spectrum of the 
nucleus ; (3.) The continuous spectrum which accompanies the 
gaseous spectrum in the coma, and which represeuta almost entirely 
the light of the tail.” 


CuAi'TKii XVI II. — The. Fljred Stars and NdmlcB. 

The ‘con- The great multitude of stars visible even to the naked 
Btellations. eye renders it impossible to distinguish each by a parti- 
cular name ; astronomers, accordingly, for the sake of re- 
ference, have formed them into groups, known as Constellor 
iions or Asterism. To these the early astronomers gave 
the names of men and animals, and other objects, from 
fancied resemblances or analogies, for the most part not 
easily traced. These denominations are preserved in 
modern catalogues; and the practice of delineating the 
object itself on celestial globes and charts has been only 
recently, if it has yet been altogether, abandoned. The 
ancients distinguished some of the brightest stars in the 
• different constellations by particular names ; but to include 
otheie less conspicuous, it became necessary to adopt a 


different mode of proceeding. According to the usual 
method, first introduced by Bayer in his Uranometria^ 
each of the stars in every constellation is marked by a 
letter of the Greek alphabet, commencing with the most 
brilliant, which is designated by a ; the next most con- 
spicuous is called the third y, and so on. When the r 
Greek letters are exhausted, recourse is had to the Homan 
or Italic. The order of the letters was intended to indicate 
only the relative brilliancy of the stars in the same 
constellation, without any reference to those in other parts 
of the heavena Thus a Aquarii is a star of the same 
order of brightness as y Virginis. Moreover, whether 
owing to carelessness in the original lettering or to changes 
in the brightness of the stars, the order of the letters ^oes 
not always correspond to the brightness, even in the same 
constellation. Thus, c, f, and y Ursae Majoris are far 
brighter than 8 of that constellation. The stars of the 
first order of brightness are likewise denominated stars of 
the Jirst magnitu^ ; those of a degree inferior in brightness 
are said to be of the stetmi magnitude^ and so on with the 
third, fourth, <fec. Below the sixth the same denomina- 
tions are continued; but the stars of the seventh and 
inferior magnitudes are no longer visible to the naked eye, 
and are therefore called telescopk stars. 

The number of constellations given by Ptolemy is 48, 
viz. : — 


North of the Zodiac. 

Tho Little Bear. 

The Groat Boar. 

The Dragon. 

Cepheus. 

The Henlsman, or the Bearwarden. 
The Northern Crown. 

Hercules (kneeling), 

The Harp. 

The Swan. 

The Lady in her Chair. 

Perseus. 

The Waggoner. 

Serpeiitarius, or Ophiuchus, The Serpent Bearer. 

Serpens, The Serpent. 

Sagitta, ^ The Arrow, 

Aqui1a(or FT4/^i4r)etAntinous,The Eagle and Antinous. 

Delphi nus. The Dolphin. 


Ursa Minor, 

Ursa Major, 

Draco, 

Cepheus, 

Bootes, or Arctophylax, 
Corona Borealis, 
Hercules (’Ev y6paai.p), 
Lyra, 

Cygnus, 

Cassiopeia, 

Perseus, 


Equuleus, 

Pegasus, or Equus, 

Andromeda, 

Triangulum, 


The Horse's Head. 

The Flying Horse or the Horse. 
Andromeda. 

The Triangle. 


22. Aries, 

23. Taurus, 

24. Gemini, 

25. Cancer, 

26. Leo, 

27. Virgo, 

28. Libra, 

29. Scorjuo, 

30. Sagittarius, 

31. Capricornus, 

32. Aquarius, 

33. Pisces, 


In the Zodiac, 

The Ram. 

The Bull. 

The Twins. 

The Crab. 

f The Lion, to which Ptolemyjoined 
( some stars of Berenice's hair. 
The Virgin. • 

The Balance. 

The Scorpion. 

The Archer, 

The Goat 
The Water-Bearer. 

The Fishes. 


Semihem Constellations, 


34. OetuB, 

3,5. Orion, 

36. Eridanus, or Fluvius, 

37. Lepus, 

38. Canis Major, 

39. Canis Minor, 

40. Argo Navis, 

41. Hydra, 

42. Crater, 

43. Corvus, 

44. Centfturus, 

45. Lupus, 

46. Ara, 

47. Corona Australis, 

48. Piscis Australis, 


The Whale. 

Orion, 

Eridanus, or the River. 
The Hare. 

The Great Dog. 

The Little Dog. 

The Ship Argo. 

The Hydra. 

The Cup. 

The Crow. 

The Centaur, 

The Wolf. 

The Altar. 

The Southern Crown. 
The Southern Fish. 
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The constellations added by Hevelius are the following 
<(those marked * being now little used) : — 


*1. Jfntinous, 

2. Mods Menelai, 

8. Canes Vonatici, 

4. CamelojMirdalis, 

*5. Cerberus, 

6. Coma Berenices, 

7. Lacerta, 

8. Lynx, 

*9. Scutum Sobieskii, 

10. Sextans, 

11. Triangulum Australe, 

12. Leo Minor, 

The constellations added 
hemisphere are, — 

1. Columba Noachi, 

*2. Robur Carolinum, 

3. Grus, 

4. PlicBuix, 

5. Pavo, 

6. Apus, 

7. Musca, 

8. Chanueloon, 


Antinous. 

Mount Monelaus. 

The Greyhounds. 

Tlie Giralfe. 

Corlxjrus. 

Berenice’s Hair. 

The Lizard. 

The Lynx. 

Sobieaki's Shield. 

The Sextant. 

The Southern Triangle. 

The Little Lion. 

by Halley in the southern 

Noah’s Dove. 

The Royal Oak. 

The Crane. 

The Phojnix. 

The Peacock. 

The Bird of Paradise. 

•The Fly, 

The Chameleon. 


Diatoace of In considering the fixed stars, the first point to which 
the stars, our attention is naturally directed is the determination of 
their real dimensions, and a necessary, though not sufficient, 
preliminary is the determination of their distances from 
us. An obvious consequence of the annual motion of the 
earth is the existence of an annual parallax of the stars ; 
,but on account of the enormous distances of these bodies, 
this effect of the earth’s motion is so small, that it cannot 
be easily measured ; and there arc even now very few cases 
in which, with the utmost refinements o£ methods and 
instruments, a measurable parallax has been detected. We 
find that, compared with tlie dis tances of the fixed stars, 
the diameter of the earth’s orbit is merely a point ; for in 
most cases, the most careful observation of the same star, 
at intervals of six montlis, indicates no variation what- 
ever in the star’s position, after the proper corrections 
have been made for the small effects produced by dif- 
fer^t known causes. The limits of the errors of modern 
observations cannot well be supposed to exceed I", It 
follows, therefore, that, seen from tlie distance of the 
fixed stars, the diameter of the ecliptic, which exceeds 
180 millions of miles, subtends an angle of less than 1". 
Had the annual parallax exceeded this small quantity, it 
oould scarcely have escaped the multi] died efforts that 
have been made to detect it ; yet the distance of a star 

having a parallax of 1" is x radius of earth’s orbit, 

that is, about 19 billions of miles. 

The first star actually shown to have an annual parallax 
WM the star 61 Cygni, a binary system of two sixth-magni- 
tude stars, having a large proper motion. The parallax 
was detected and measured by Bessel, using the Kbnigs- 
berg heliometer. He compared the position of the point 
midway between the pair with that of two very small and 
presumably more distant stars. From the observations 
made between October 1837 and March 1840, Bessel 
deduced as the parallax 0"*3483, corresponding to a 
distance of about 600,000 radii of the earth’s orbit. This 
result was confirmed shortly after by Peters at Poulkowa, 
who, from observations of the zenith distances, deduced 
the parallax O'" ’349. It will presently be seen that more 
recent measures do not accord well with these results. In 
the meantime, though the result was published later, Mr 
Henderson, at the Cape Town Observatory, had been 
observing a Centauri, one of the brightest of the southern 
stars, with the object of determining if it has a sensible 
parallax. Notwithstanding the inferiority of the instrument 
he employed (a mural circle imperfectly graduated), Mr 
Henderson succeeded in recognising a parallax, which he 


estimated at T'lfi. Maclear, who was his successor at 
astronomer royal at the Cape, determined the parallax 
to be 0'’'9128, and subsequent observations assign to the 
parallax the value 0"*9187. Doubtless 0"‘9 fairly repri- 
sents the most probable value. It is less than a tenth of 
the solar parallax ; in other words, the orbit of the earth 
as seen from a Centauri subtends less than a tenth of the 
arc which the earth’s disk subtends as seen from the sun 
The distance corresponding to this parallax is in round 
numbers about 20 billions ox miles, a distance which light 
traverses in about 3^ years. 

Other stars have since so far yielded to the attacks 
made upon them by astronomers as to show signs of having 
measurable parallax. But it must be admitted that many 
of the results hitherto obtained are open to considerable 
doubt, as the following table serves sufficiently to indicate : — 



Miigii. 

a Centauri 


61 Cygni 

G 

Liilande, 21,258.. 

8 

Oeltzcn, 17,41.5-6 

U 

a Lyr.e 


Sirius 


70 Ophiuclii 

5 

t UrsflB Majoris. ... 

3 

Arcturus 

1 

Polaris 

2 

Capi'lla 

1 

Procyon 

1 


Pftmllftx formerly pivoii 
by Sir J. Heruchol. 


0*976 (Honderaoii, cor- 
rpcted by Macloar) 
0*348 (Bossfl) 

0*260 (Kriigor) | 

0*247 (Kriiger) 

0*155 (W. Struve, cor- 
rected by 0. Struve) 
0*150 (Ileimerson, cor- 
rected by IVtcra).,, 

0-160 (Kriigcr) | 

0i33 (Peters) 

0*127 (IVtcrs) 

0*067 (Peters) 

0*046 (Pofers) \ 


LutoBt Mi'asnre- 
inmiUofrurullux. 


I 0-91 
0-66 

No new deter* 
mination.^ 


) ■■ 

I 0-27 


No new deter- 
111 illation. 


0*11 

No new deter- 
mination. 
0*12 


If we consider that, with the exception of u Centauri, 
no star has been observed with accordant results, wo may 
question whether the instruments emjiloytd by astronomers 
are as yet conqietent to measure accurately small parts of a 
second of arc. As for the jiarallax assigned to the five 
last stars of the above list, it would bo absurd to jdace any 
reliance on the estimated value, save as indicating that 
those stars lie at so enormous a distance that their parallax 
cannot be measured. 

As the most powerful telescope does not show the real L 
disk of a star, it is not possible to determine by actual tl 
measurement the size of even the largest or the nearest. 
The amount of light received from a. star whose distance is 
known can, how*ever, bo conqmred with that which our 
sun would give if removed to the star’s distance ; and if 
we then assume equal intrinsic surface-lustre, we may infer 
(though not very safely) the surface, and therefore the 
size, of the star. Thus the distance of a Centauri exceeds 
the sun’s 230,000 times, so that the sun, removed to the 
star’s distance, would shine with only the 52,900,000,000th 
part of his observed lustre. But a Centauri shines with 
about the 16,950,000,000th part of the sun’s brightness. 
Hence the star emits three times as much light as the 
sun, or (on our assumption) has a surface three times, a 
diameter J 3 times, and a volume 3^/3 times (or more 
than 5 times) os great as his. Sirius dealt with in like 
manner would appear to have a volume exceeding the sun’s 
about 2700 times. But it is probable that the larger stars 
shine also with a greater intrinsic lustre, mile for mile of 
surface, and therefore are not so much larger as we should 
infer from the above method of reasoning. 

That the stars resemble the sun in general constitution 
and condition has been proved by spectroscopic analysis, sti 
the spectra of stars being in general respects like the spec- sb 
trum of the sun. Nevertheless, characteristic differences 
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exist, insomuch that the stars have been divided into four 
orders, distinguished by their sjKictra. These are thus 
presented by Secchi, after cxamiiiatiou of the spectra of 
njore than 500 stars : — 

The first type is represented by a Lyrse, Sirius, <fec., and 
includes most of the stars sliining with a while light, as 
Altair, Regulus, Eigel, the stars P, y, €, f, and rj of Ursa 
Major, (fee. These give a spectrum showing all the seven 
colours, and crossed usually by multitudes of dark lines, 
but ahvays by the four lines of hydrogen, very dark and 
strong. The breadth of these lines indicates a very deep 
absor])tive stratum at a high temperature and at great 
j>ressur(‘. Nearly half the observed stars showed this 
spectrum. 

The second includes most of the yellow stars, as Capello, 
Poilux, -Ajcturus, Aldebaran, a Urste Majoris, Procyon, 
tfec. The Fraunhofer lines are well seen in the red and 
blue, but not so well in the yellow. The resemblance of 
this spectrum to the sun’s suggests that stars of this typti 
re.scmblo the sun closely in pliysical constitution and con- 
dition. About one-third of the observed stars showed this 
spectrum. 

The third type includes Antares, a Orionis, a Hcrculis, 
P S’egasi, Mira, and most of the stars shining with a rod 
light. The spectra show bands of lines (Secchi’s instru- 
ment showed shaded bands, but with superior spectro- 
scopes multitudes of fine lines appear). The spectra 
resemble sorae\\hat the spectrum of a sun spot, and >%cchi 
infers tliat these stars are coveri‘d in great ]Hirt by spots 
like those of the sun. About 100 of the observed stars 
belong to this type. 

The fourth type differs only from the last in the 
arrangement and aj)pcarance of the bands, and includes 
only faint stars. A few stars, as y (Jassiopeht*, i] Argus, 
P Lyne. (fee., show the lines of hydrogen bright instead of 
dark, as though surrounded by hydrogen glowing with a 
heat more intense than that of the central orb itself. 

The exact s]>ectroscopic observation of many stars by 
Huggins and Miller has shown (what Secchi’s comparatively 
rough observations could not effect) that many elements 
known to us exist in these stars. Thus, in the spectrum 
of Aldebaran are lines coinciding with the lines of the 
elements hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, iron, tellurium, 
antimony, calcium, bi.smuth, and mercury. In the fi| 7 ec- 
truin of Betelgeu.se these physicists recognised in like manner 
the lines of sodium, magnesium, iron, Ifismuth, and calcium, 
but found the lines of liydrogen wanting. Sirius, l^ollux. 
Castor, the stars of Ursa Major, and many others, were 
examined with similar results. 

Many stars are coloured. Thus Antares, Aldebaran, and 
Iletelgeuse are ruddy ; Arcturus, I'rocyon, and Pollux yellow ; 
Vega and Altair slightly bluish ; while Capella, Sirius, and 
many other stars are brilliantly white. Among telescopic 
stars, some are of a deep, almost blood, red, while others 
are ruddy, orange, yellow, ganiet-coloured, and so on. 
Few single stars show a well-marked blue colour. But 
among the binary and multii)le star-systems, blue, green, 
indigo, violet, and lilac stars are common, especially as 
smaller companion stars j such colours as olive, russet, 
grey, ash-colour, fawn, and so on, are also observed, though 
this is probably due to the combin(id lustre of several very 
small stars closely set. Complementary colours are not 
uncommon among double stars, the brighter of a pair (in 
such cases) usually having a red, orange, or yellow colour, 
and the smaller showing the respective complementary, 
green, blue, or puiple. Nor are these instances to bo 
explained as due to contrast (though contrast doubtless 
strengthens the apparent hue of the smaller star); for 
when the brighter is concealed from view, the fainter is 
still iound to shine with its colour unchanired. Rnentro. 
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scopic analysis shows that usually the colour of a star 
due to the presence of absorptive vapours in the star’s 
atmosphere cutting off certain portions of the light. Thus 
the orange component of the double star Albireo has a 
s|>ectrum crossed by several bands in the blue and violet 
portion, while the blue component has a spectrum showing 
many strong lines in the red and orange portion, — hence 
the former star looks orange because of the deficiency of 
blue and violet in its light, and the latter looks blue because 
its light is deficient in red and orange. 

On examining the stars with telescopes of considerable DooLI 
power, many of them are found to be composed of two or 
more stars placed contiguous to each other, or at dis-*^ 
tances subtending a very minute angle. This appearance 
is probably in many cases owing solely to the opUct.l 
effect of their position relatively to the spectator ; for it is 
evident that two stars will appear contiguous if they are 
l)laced nearly in the same line of vision, although their real 
distance may be immeasurably groat. There are, however, 
many instances in which Jhe angle of position of the two 
I stars varies in such a manner as to indicate a motion of 
I revolution about a common centre ; and in this case the 
two stars form a binary system, performing to each other 
the office of sun and planet, and connected together by 
gravity or some equivalent princi})!©. The observations 
of llcrsehel, Dawes, South, and Struve have placed this 
fact beyond doubt. Motions have been detected which are 
so rapid as to be measurable within very short periods ^ 
of time ; and in certain cases the smaller star has been 
observed to disappear, either on passing behind or before 
its primary, or by approaching so near to it that its light 
has been absorbed by that of the other. The most remark* 
able instance of a regular revolution of this sort is that of 
the double star £ Ursa^ Majoris, in which the angular 
velocity is C°‘4 annually, so that the two stars com])Iete a 
revolution about one another in the space of 60 years, and 
about a circuit and a half have been already described 
since its discovery in 1781. The double star 70 Ophiuebi 
presents a similar phenomenon, a revolution being com- 
j)Ieted in a period of about 80 years, a Castoris, y Virginia, 
f Cancri, ^ Bootis, 6 Serpentis, and that remarkable double 
star 61 Cygrii, together with several others, exhibit similar 
variations in their respective angles of position. Sir W. 
Herschel observed in all 2400 doable stars. The catalogue 
of Struve of Dorpat contains 3063 of the most remark- 
able. The object of these catalogues is not merely to fix 
the place of the star within such limits as will enable it to 
be easily discovered at any future time, but also to record 
a description of the appearance, position, aud mutual dis- 
tances of the individual stars composing the system, in 
order that subsequent observers may have the means of 
detecting their connected motions, or any changes ^y 
which they may be affected. There are many triple, 
quadruple, and quintuple stars. Every region of the 
heavens furnishes examples of these curious phenomena ; 
but it is remarked that some parts of the heavens contain 
very few, while others present them in great abundance. 

Aggregations of stars more and more complex appear as Star 
we extend our survey, and wider and wider regions of the 
heavens are occupied by groups of associated stars. The The i 
most complex and extensive of all such gatherings is the^*^ 
galaxy or milky-way, a zone-shaped region surrounding the 
whole sphere of the heavens, in which stars ipnumerable 
so combine their lustre as to present a milky luminosity. 

We speak of a zone-shaped region, be it noticed, not of & 
zone, for the milky-way does not form a complete zone, 
but simply occupies a zone within which appear streams, 
and nodules, and irregular clusterings of stars. Along part 
of the region there is but one weU-marked stream ; else- 
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But parts of the circuit are incomplete, while in some cases 
dark regions in the very midst of a bright stream attest 
the irregtlar conformation of this strange star region. 
Variations Some of the fixed stars are subject to periodical varia- 
of stellar tions of brilliancy. Several, formerly distinguished by 
llistro. splendour, have entirely disappeared ; others are now 

conspicuous which do not seem to have been visible to the 
ancient observers ; and some alternately appear and disap- 
pear, or at least undergo groat periodic variations in bright- 
Temporary ness. Some seem to become gradually more obscure, as 8 
stars. xJrsm Majoris ; others, like ^ in the Whale, to be increas- 
ing in brilliancy. Some stars have all at once blazed forth 
with great splendour, and, after a gradual diminution of 
thei^ light, have again become extinct. The most remark- 
able instance of this sort is that of the star which appeared 
in ir> 72 , in the time of Tycho. It suddenly shone forth in 
the constellation Cassiopeia with a splendour exceeding 
that of stars of the first magnitude, or even Jupiter and 
Venus at their least distances from the earth, and could be 
seen with the naked eye on the Rieridian in full day. Its 
brilliancy gradually diminished from the time of its first 
appearance, and at the end of sixteen months it entirely 
disappeared, and has never been seen since. During the 
wliolo time of its apparition, its place in the heavens 
remained unaltered, and it had no annual parallax ; its 
distance was consequently of the same order as that of the 
fixed stars. Its colour, however, underwent considerable 
variations. Tycho describes it as leaving been at first of a 
bright white; afterwards of a reddish yellow, like Mars or 
Aldebaran ; and lastly, of a leaden white, like Saturn. 
Another instance of the same kind was observed in 1604, 
when a star of the first magnitude suddenly a])poared in 
the right foot of Ophiuchus. It presented phenomena 
analogous to the former, and disappeared in like manner 
after some Jiionths. 

Variable Many stars have oeen observed whose light seems to 
stars. undergo a regular ])eriodic increase and diminution, and 
these are properly called variable stars. The star o Ceti 
(called also Mira) has a period of 334 days, and is remark- 
able for the magnitude of its variations. From being a 
star of the second magnitude, it becomes so dim as to 
be seen with difficulty through powerful tele8coj)es. But 
its maxima and miuima*of brightness are variable. Thus 
between October 1672 and December 1676 Mira was never 
visible to the naked eye, while on October 5, 1839, it was 
half a magnitude brighter than its usual maximum. 

8ome are remarkable for the shortness of the period of 
their variation. 

Algol (P l’<5rsei) shines ordinarily as a second magni- 
tude star, but during about 7 hours in each successive 
period of 69 hours undergoes the following changes : — 
It decreases gradually to the fourth magnitude, remaining 
so for 20 minutes, and then increases as gradually to the 
second magnitude. Thus it remains a second magnitude 
star for about 62 hours in each period of 69 hours. The 
star P Lyrae in successive periods of 12 days 22 hours 
undergoes a double change, each occupying 6 days 11 
hours (formerly assigned as the starts true period). In each 
period the star has a maximum brightness of about the 
3*5 magnitude, but the minima of brightness are appreciably 
unequal, the star's magnitude in one being 4*3, in the 
other 4*5, The star 8 Cephei varies in a period of 5 days 
8 hours 48 min. from the fifth to the 3*6 magnitude, 
occupying 1 day 14 hours in passing from minimum to 
maximum, but 3 days 19 hours in passing from maximum 
to minimum. Two or three hundred stars are now recog- 
nised as variable. The most probable explanation of the 
variation in long periods is that stars so affected have 
periodical maxima and minima of disturbance, resembling 
that which causes the sun spots, only more marked. Some of 


the variables of short period are probably covered unequally 
in different parts of their surface by spots. But the varia- 
tion of such stars as Algol, which shine with a constant 
lustre for the greater part of each period, and are reduced ifi 
lustre for a short interval, cannot be thus explained, and we 
must suppose that a large opaque orb circling around them 
transits the central luminary at regular intervals. Most of Irrei 
the stars which have appeared suddenly, and shone for a 
short time, probably resemble in character the only star of 
this kind hitherto examined — the star T in Corona Borealis, 
which, blazing out suddenly as a second magnitude star 
(usually of the tenth magnitude only), was found by Hug- 
gins and Miller to have a spectrum crossed by fine black 
lines, on which was superposed the si)cctrum of glowing 
hydrogen. As the star waned, the hydrogen spectrum 
faded, and finally disappeared. Presumably there had 
been an outburst of glowing hydrogen, or a conflagration 
in which hydrogen was the principal agent. The maximum 
brightness of the star exceeded the normal lustre almost 
800-fold. The star rj Argus can hardly as yet be classed 
either among j)criodically variable stars or among stars 
undergoing irregular clianges. In 1677 Halley catalogued 
it as of the fourth n:agnitudo ; Lacaille, in 17.01, observed 
it as of the second magnitude. Between 1811 and 1?15 
it was of the fourth magnitude ; from 1822 to 1826 of 
the second; in 1827 of the first magnitude ; thereafter, till 
1837, of the second; in 1838 of the first; in 1843 the 
star w’as brighter than any except Sirius. At present it is 
barely visible to the naked eye. 

Passing over the speculations of Bruno, Hooke, and others, Stell 
wo find that Halley was the first to suspect from observa- P**®!; 
tion the ])ro]>er motion of the stars. From comparisons 
between the observed places of Arcturus, Aldebaran, and 
Sirius, and the ])laces assigned to these stars by the Alex- 
andrian astronomers, he was led to the ojnnion that all 
three arc moving towards the south. (/Vr/’/. Tram., 1718.) 

The elder Cassini adoj)ted the same view res])ccting Arc- 
turns, proving, in fact, that even since the time of Tycho 
Brahe this star had shifted 5' in latitude ; for lie showed 
that r; Bootis, which should have shared in the cliange if 
the ecliptic itself had shifted in jiosition, had not changed 
appreciably in i)Osition. Bradley and Wright theorised 
respecting the causes of stellar motion, and suggested that 
the sun and his follow-suns, the stars, are moving in space. 
Tobias Mayer, in 1771, comparing lloemer's observations in 
1706 with his owm and Lacaille's in 17r)0-r)6, was led to 
the opinion that the stellar motions afford no sufficient 
evidence of the translation of the solar system through 
space. But in 1783 8ir W. Herschel, from the proper Pro] 
motionsof seven principal stars, asdetermined by Maskelyne, 
deduced as the i)oint towards which the sun is moving 
(or, as it is now commonly termed, “the apex of the solar 
way ") a point in Hercules in right ascension 257**. After 
carefully examining Mayer's list of proper motions, he 
indicated a point close to the star A. Herculis ( fig. 52). 

In 1805 Sir W. Herschel published a paper oased on 
Maskelyne's catalogue cd the proper motions of 36 stars 
published in 1790, and presenting a result consider- 
ably different from that which he had before announced. 

He now set the apex in 11. A. 245 52' 30" and north 
declination 49** 38' (^g ^2). Bessel in 1818 (/vn- 

daraenta Astronoviice) expressed the opinion that Mayer 
had been right in denying the existence of sufficient evi- 
dence for determining the proper motion of the solar system. 
Later, however, tlie subject has been dealt with by Miidler, 
Argelandcr, and 0. Struve, whose various determinations of 
the solar apex are shown in fig. 52, marked M, Ar., and 
respectively. Sir G. Airy re-examined the subject 
by a new method, assigning to the sun (by an appli- » 
cation of the method of least squares) such a direttion 
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and rate of motion as accounts for the greatest proportion 
of the observed stellar motions. The plan was carried out 


Ku 3. 52.-*Various Dtitcrminations of the A})ex of the Sun’s Way. 

according to two clifTcrent hyjiotheses respecting errors of 
observation, and was first aj^plied to about 300 stars, 
afterwards to about 1500, by Mr Dunkiu. The results ot 
the first pair of solutions are indicated by the points Aj 
and Ao in fig. 52, the results of the others by the points A^ 
and A“. A.^ lies in WA. 201“ 14' and X.P.D. 57' 51' ; A^ 
in IbA. 203 ‘ 44' and N.P.D. 05“. Lastly, Mr Galloway, 
by considering the motion of southern stars, Los deduced 
the result indicated at G. Giving to these various results 
their due weight, we find for the probable position of the ; 
apex that shown in fig. 52. 

The analysis of the proper motions of the stars by Mr 
Proctor has led to the recognition of local star-drifts. | 
This is illustrated in fig. 53. Here arrows are drawn from i 
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the several stars, indicating their direction and rate ot 
motion, the rate being such that 36,000 years would be 
requwed to carry any star from its present position to the 
position marked by the extremity of the arrow-point. It 
will be seen that the stars /?, y, 6, «, ^nd f Ursae Majoris, 
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tion and at the same apparent rate. Similar drifting 
motions can be recognised in other parts of the heavens. 

Spectroscopic analysis affords a means of dAermining Prop 
the motions of stars in the direction of the line of sight, moti 
For if a star is receding, the wave length of any definite 
portion of its light must be apparently lengthened ; while 
if the star is approaching, such wave-length must be 
shortened. Thus, if the position of some known line in a 
star’s spectrum can be compared with the position of the 
same line in the spectrum of a terrestrial element, any shift 
of position indicates whether the star is receding or ap- 
proaching. In this way several of the brighter stars have 
been dealt with by Mr Huggins, and motions of recession 
and approach, amounting in some cases to 30 or 40 miles 
per second, have been recognised. This method has afforded 
an interesting confirmation of Mr Proctor’s views about star- 
drift, seeing that Mr Huggins assigns to the five stars 
y, S, €, and ( Ursae Majoris, equal motions of recession 
(about 17 miles per second). He also finds that their 
spectra are alike, indicating a resemblance in constitution 
and structure, such as we should expect to find in the 
members of a drifting system. 

The Kehulob are celestial objects which present a cloudy The 
appearance. When examined with a telescope of moderate nebi 
j power, the greater part of the nebulai are distinctly per- 
! ceived to be composed of clusters of little stars, impercep- 
tible to the naked eye, because, on account of their apparent 
proximity, the rays of light proceeding from each are 
blended together, through the effects of irradiation, in 
such a manner as to produce only a confused luminous 
appearance. In others, however, no individual stars can 
be perceived, even through the best telescopes, and the 
nebula exhibits only the appearance of a self-luminous or 
phosphorescent patch of matter in a highly dilated or 
gaseous state. In some instances the nebula presents the 
I appearance of a faint luminous atmosphere, of a circular 
form and of large extent, surrounding a star of considerable 
brilliancy. One of the most remarkable nebulae is thatOri< 
which is situated in the sword-handle of Orion, It 
discovered by Huyghens in 1656, and described and figured 
by him in his Sy sterna Satumium. Since that time it has 
been examined and described by various observers, parti- 
cularly Fouchy, Mairan, Le Gentif, and Messier, who have 
given engravings of it ; and if any trust can be placed in 
their descriptions of so indistinct and diflScult an object, it 
truist have undergone great changes in its form and physical 
appearance. Unfortunately, however, no satisfactory in- 
ference can be drawn from the comparison of the different 
descriptions ; for it is found that the same Nebula, viewed 
on the same night with different telescopes, presents 
appearances so different as to be scarcely recognisable^ as 
the same object. The effects of atmospherical variations 
also cause great differences in its appearance, even when 
it is viewed through the same telescope at different times, 
so that it is scarcely possible that any two observers will 
be found to agree in their delineation of its outline. Sir 
J. Herschel, in the second volume of the Memoin of the 
Astronomical Society^ has given a detailed description of 
this nebula as it appeared in his twenty-feet reflector in 
1824, together with a drawing, which, on account of the 
superiority of his telescope, is probably a much more cor- 
rect representation of the object than any which previously 
existed. Plate XXX. is copied from that drawing. Of that 
portion of the nebula which he calls the Huyghenian region 
Sir J. Herschel gives the following account ; “ I know not 
how to describe it better than by comparing it to a curdling 
liquid, or a surface strewed over with flocks of wool, or to 
the breaking up of a * mackerel * sky when the clouds of 
w^hich it consists begin to assume a cirrous appearance. It 
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I may so express myself) the grain is much coarser, and 
the intervals darker; and the flocculi, instead of being 
generally^ round, are drawn into little wisps. They pre- 
sent, however, no appearance of being composed of small 
stars, and their aspect is altogether different from resolvahle 
mehulcB, In the latter we fancy that we see stars, or that 
could we strain our sight a little more, we should see them ; 
but the former suggest no idea of stars, but rather of 
something quite distinct from them.” 

Another very remarkable nebula is that in the girdle 
of Andromeda, which, being visible to the naked eye, 
.was known in the earliest ages of astronomy. It was 
rediscovered in 1612 by Simon Marius, who describes it 
as having the appearance of a candle seen through horn, 
that is, a diluted light, increasing in density towards a 
centre. Le Gen til mentions that its figure had appeared 
to him for many years round, but that in 1757 it had 
become oval. He also remarks that its light was perfectly 
uniform in all parts,— a fact which is quite at variance 
with its present appearance, and *vbich, if true, argues that 
the nebulous matter is in a rapid state of condensation. 
“ At present,” says Sir J. Herscliel in the volume above 
referred to, it has not, indeed, a star or any well-defined 
disk in its centre; but the brightness, which increases 
by regular gradations from the circumference, suddenly 
acquires a great accession, so as to offer the appearance of 
a nipple, as it were, in the middle, of very small diameter 
(10" or 12"), but totally devoid of any distinct outline, so 
that it is impossible to say precisely where the nucleus 
ends and the nebula begins. Its nebulosity is of the most 
perfect milky, absolutely irresolvable kind, without the 
slightest tendency to that separation into* flocculi above 
described in the nebula of Orion ; nor is there any sort of 
appearance of the smallest star in the centre of the nipple.” 
This nebula has, however, been resolved into stars, at least 
partially, by the Harvard reflector. 

Messier formed a list of 103 nebulae. But Sir W. 
Herschel, by means of his large telescoi)es, discovered no 
less than 2500 ; and Sir John Ilerschcl added 500 northern 
and 1700 southern nebulae (staying seven years at the Cape 
to catalogue these last). In all, about 3700 nebulae are 
known. They have been thus classified : — 

(1.) Clusters of 8tars1(globular or irregular) in which the 
stars are clearly distinguishable. 

(2.) Resolvable nebulae, and such as, from their appear- 
ance, probably require only increased power to be resolved 
into separate stars. 

(3.) Nebulas properly so called, showing no appearance 
of stars. • 

(4.) Planetary nebulae. 

^5.) Stellar nebulae. 

(6.) Nebulous stars. 

Among the varieties of form may be noted spiral, elliptic, 
and nng nebulae, double nebulae, and iiregular nelmlae. 

Sir W. Herschel classified the nebulae according to his 
conception of the probable stage of their development from 
purely nebulous matter into stars, single or multiple, as 
follows ; — 

(1.) Widely-spread nebulosity. 

(2.) Irregular nebulae. 

(3.) Planetary nebulae. 

(4.) Nebulous stars. 

(5.) Diffused clusters. 

(6.) Stellar nebulae. 

(7.) Rich star-clusters. 

Examined with the spectroscope by Mr Huggins, tho 
stellar and resolvable nebulae are found to give a spectrum 
resembling the stellar spectrum in general characteristics. 
But the irregular nebulae, planetary nebulae, and a con> 
siderable proportion of the irresolvable nebulae, give a 
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spectrum of three bright lines, indicating that they consist 
of glowing gas. One of these lines is the F line of the 
hydrogen spectrum, another is a lino of nitrogen, and the 
third is undetermined. A few of the gaseous nebulae sho\? 
a fourth line. 

Some nebulae are variable. A large irregular nebula Varial 
surrounding the singular variable star 7} Argus appears to 
undergo extensive variations ; and we have seen that the 
great nebula in Orion is strongly suspected of variability. 

Some nebulae have vanished ; others have appeared where 
formerly no nebulosity had been recognised. 

As there are double and variable nebulae as well as double Group 
and variable stars, so also are there groupings and aggrega- 
tions of nebulae as of stars. It is noteworthy that tho zone 
region occupied by the milky-way shows very few nebulaj, 
and those mostly of the resolvable order. The regions 
farthest from the milky-way, that is, tho regions around 
the poles of the galactic circle, are those richest in nebulaj, 
speaking generally ; but the distribution of the nebulce is 
in reality too irregular to be sufficiently described in such 
terms. Streams and branches and clustering aggregations 
of nebulaj are found in both of the two hemispheres into 
which tho galaxy divides the heavens. Most remarkable 
among those aggregations arc the Kuhcculw or Magellanic 
C loucls, in the southern heavens. These resemble the milky- 
way in asj)Oct, but on telescopic examination are found to 
consist, not of stars alone, like the milky-way, but of stars 
mixed with nebuhe. Within the Nubecula Major, Sir J. 
Herschel counted 278 nebuhe, besides more than 50 out- 
lying nebuhe. Tho Nubecula Minor is not so rich in nebulse, 
but still deserves to be regarded as an aggregation of these 
objects. 

Space will not j)ermit us to consider fully here the various Theorii 
theories of tho constitution of the sidereal heavens 
vanced by Wright, Kant, Lambert, the Herschels, Struve, 
Miidler, Herbert Spencer, Proctor, and others. But so 
far as discussion of this subject depends on observation, 
it may be thus presented Tho zone of the milky-way 
being rich in stars, we must either infer great extension of 
the sidereal system in the <iirection of that zone, or a 
real aggregation of stars within a ring-shaped or spirally- 
shaped region around the earth. If we ado[)t the former 
view, wo shall naturally be led to regaid tho nebula), 
except only those known to be gaseous, as other sidereal 
systems outside our own, and so distant as to a[>pear like 
small cloudlets of stars. But if wo adoj)t the latter view, 
we may regard many of the nebulse, if not all, as cluster- 
ing aggregations of stars belonging to the same system. 

Sir W. Herschel adopted the fonner hyi>othesis at the 
beginning of his career as an observer ; but later (though 
nearly all writers on astronomy overlook the fact), his 
opinion turned towards the latter. It was W'hile he still 
supposed the stars spread with tolerable uniformity through- 
out tho sidereal system that he trusted to a method of star- 
gauging depending on the number of stars seen in equal 
telescopic fields in different directions. It is manifest 
that, if the telescope reaches to the limits of a system 
of stars scattered unifonnly, the greater the distance at 
which the limit lies in any direction the greater will bo 
the number of stars in that direction. Gauging the sidereal 
system on this principle. Sir W. Herschel deduced the 
inference that it is shaped like a cloven flat disk. But 
later, perceiving that the rich regions are often seemingly 
circular in shape, he inferred that such groups are really 
globular in form. It was natural to extend this principle, 
and, seeing that parts of the milky- way are stream-shaped, 
to infer that this appearance indicates the existence of real 
streams of stars. Also, since the clustering aggregations 
are various in size and constitution, it might be assumed « 
that the nebuhe themselves are only clustering aggregations 
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more remote than the rest, and belong, therefore, to the 
sidereal system. The fact that nebulae are rich in regions 
remote from the milky- way would confirm this supposition, 
ff not of itself sufficient (as Herbert Spencer thinks) to 
establish it beyond question. If the nature of the Magel- 
lanic clouds had been known to Sir W. Herschel, this 
inference would have a}»]>eared to him irresistible. How- 
ever, the results towards which his later views seemed 
tending were not definitely indicated or adojded by him, 
probably because he had already attained an extreme old 
age wilt 11 he first enunciated his later and juster views of 
the sidereal universe. Sir J. Herschel does not appear 
to have recognised his father’s change of views, though con- 
.scious of serious difficulties in the older theory, and even 
definitely indicating the fact that the constitution of the 
Nubecula' cannot jiossibly be reconciled with that theory. 
The elder Struve, probably the only astronomer of his time 
who had thoroughly studied Sir W. Herschel’s remarkable 
jiapers, recognisc‘d clearly the change in Herschel’s opinions. 
Following a suggestion thrown out by Piazzi, Struve com- 
])arcd the number of stars down to the eighth magnitude 
in dififerent directions round the equator, and justly regarded 
tli^ greater richness of such stars on and near the galaxy 
as a disproof of Herschel’s earlier theory of generally uni- 
form distribution. Strangely enough, however, while thus 
recognising a variation in the richness of stellar distribution 
in one direction, «>., in approaching the medial plane of 
the galaxy, Struve was unable to divest himself of a belief 
in uniformity of distribution in directions parallel to that 
jilane. In an investigation claiming to be free from all 
hypothesis, but in reality (as Ericke, Forbes, Proctor, and 
others liave shown) based on several hypotheses, some of 
whicli are not even probable, Struve advanced the theory 
that the sidereal system is infinite in extension along the 
direction of the medial plane of the galaxy. 

Ihit in reality the evidence we possess indicates laws of 
stellar aggregation which by their very nature preclude the 
possibility of ap{)lying such methods of gauging as either 
Sir \V. Herschel or \K. Struve endeavoured to use. The 
gathering of stars of the leading orders of apparent magni- 
tude in the galactic zone shows that stars of many orders of 
real size and brightness are there gathered together. The 
analysis of a rich star-region with higher and higher jiowers 
is sliown to be, not nereminly^ as was supposed, the pene- 
trating fartl'er and farther into space, but the more and 
more searching scrutiny of one and the same region of 
s])ace. Tlic two jiroccsses, indeed, may be combined, an 
increase of telescopic power bringing into view at the same 
time smaller stars in a j^articidar region and remoter stars 
lying towards tlie same direction. In fact, it would be as 
great a mistake to assume, without definite evidence, that 
new stars so revealed are smaller in real magnitude, as to 
assume that they arc more remote. The only kind of 
evidence available to discriminate between the two explana- 
tions, or to show to what extent either may operate, is that 
derived from statistical enumeration ; but so complex are 
the relations involved, that such enumeration can only be 
intcrjireted when graphically illustrated. In other words, 
the secrets of the stellar universe can only be revealed by 
presenting in well-devised maps the results of widely ex- 
tended scrutiny of the star-de[jths. This process has already 
been applied by Mr Proctor to stars down to the eleventh 
order of magnitude (in the northern heavens), the resulting 
view of the stellar universe differing widely from that which 
would have been presented if any of the theories hereto- 
fore advanced had been just. It is probable that an exten- 
sion of the system of uniform star-gauging and charting to 
the remoter star-depths will still further illustrate the com- 
plexity and diversity of structure existing within the 
universe. Already these general conclusions may be re- 
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garded as established : — The sidereal system is altogether 
more complicated and more varied in structure than has 
hitherto been supposed : in the same region of fhe stellar 
depths co-exist stars of many orders of real magnitude ; all 
the nebulae, gaseous or stellar, planetary, ring-formed, 
elliptical, and spiral, exist within the limits of the siderea^l 
system ; and lastly, the whole system is alive with move- 
ments, the laws of which may one day be recognised, though 
at present they are too complex to be understood.” 

BlRLlOGRArHY. 

Among the most important treatises relating to the history of 
astronomy may be mentioned Delambre’s Ilistoire d'Adra^omie 
(Paris, 1817-21), Narrien’s Origin ami Progress of Astrommy^ 
Lalande’s Bibliographic Astronomique^ Grant a History of Physical 
Astronomy (Loudon, 1852), Bailly’s Uistoires de V Astronomic An- 
cienne (Paris, 1781) cl Modeme (I’aris, 1785), Loomis's History of 
Astronomy (New York, 1855), and the History of Asirmomy in the 
Library of Useliil Knowledge. But the reader desirous of becoiniiic 
well ac»|uaintod with the modern developments of the science will 
find it necessary to study the^iajMjrs j)ublished by societies specially 
devoted to astronomy, as well as the astronomical pa{)crs published 
by otber scientific bodies. Amongst the proceedings, jounials, 
&c. , to be particularly examined are the following : — In Britain — 
the Memoirs and MoiUhhj Notices of the Astronomical Society, the 
Transactions and Proceedings of the Royal Societies of London, 
Edinburgh, and Dublin, and the Reports of the Brkish Association ; 
in France— the Vomptes Rendus of the Paris Academy of Sciences ; 
ill Germany — the Abhandlungen and Monatshericht of the Berlin 
Academy of Sciences, the Bitzungsberichte of the Imperial Academy 
of Vienna, the Viertcljahtsschrift of tlie Astrommischm Ocscllschaft 
(Leipsic), and the Astronomische NachriclUcn (Kiel); in liiussia— 
the Bulletins of the Ini|>erial Academy of Sciences ; the proceedings 
published by learned bodies in Italy, Belgium, Portugal, and Den- 
mark ; in AineKca — the JUports and Proceedings of the Smith- 
sonian Institution (Washington), the Journal of the Franklin In- 
stitutCi Billiman’s Journal^ and tlio Proceedings of the American 
Association^ &c. ; besides transactions published by vf rious societies 
in Australia, Panada, and other colonies. The following are among 
the principal treatises on theoretical and physical astronomy ;-~The 
Prmcipia of Newton, Laplace’s Eiposiiion du By stems du Monde 
and Train de Micanique CUeste, Delambre's Aslronomie Tldo- 
rctique^ Brunnow's Bpherical Astronomy^ and the fine American 
works by Watson (of Ann Arbor), Chauvenet, and Loomis. The 
best works on practical astronomy are Pearson’s Introduction to 
Practical Astronomy, the second volume of Chauvenet’s work just 
mentioned (entitled Spherical and Practical AstroTwmy), and 
Loomis’s Practical Astronomy, But, with the improvements con- 
tinually being made in instruments an^ methods, the best work on 
practical astronomy soon becomes obsolete unless supplemented by 
the careful examination of the journals and proceedings montionea 
above. For this reason a section on Practical Astronomy has not been 
added here, as in former editions of this work. Among ]>opuUr 
treatises on general astronomy the most trustworthy are Airy’s 
Iqiswlch Lectures, Arago’s Astronomie Populaire (and the English 
version by Grant and Smyth), Herschcl’s Outlii^s of Astronomy, 
Chambers’s Descriptive Astronomy, and Guillemin’s The Heavem 
(later editions). Among works in sjiecial departments of astronomy 
may be mentioned Nasmyth’s treatise On the Minm., Seech i’s Le 
BoleU, Ilerschel’s Southern Observations, Pingi^’s CosnUograp^iie, 
Coulvier-Gravier’s Recherches sur les Etoiles Filantes, and W. 
Struve’s Etudes d' Astronomie Stellaire. The principal star atlases 
are Harding’s Atlas Novus Coelestis, Heis’s Atlas and accompanying 
Catalocfue, Bodc’s Uranographia, Argelander’s Uranometria, and 
Lubbock's six maps ou the Gnoinonic Projection, published for the 
S.D.U.K. For many departments of stellar research, however, 
celestial atlases are insufficient, and star catalogues have to be em- 
ployed. Among the most inqiortant catalogues of isolated stars are 
Flamsteed's, liradlcy’s, Piazzi’s, Lalande’s, Groombridge’s Circum- 
polar Stars, the Catalogue of the British Association, Argelander’s 
Bonn scries (containing 320,000 stars), Bessel’s, WeiMe’s, Hain’s, 
&c. Among catalogues of double stars may be mentioned Sir W. 
Horschel’s in the Phil, Transactions, those by Sir J. Herschel and 
South, and by Sir J. Herschel alone, the lists in the Monthly 
Notices of the Astr. Society, and the catalogues of Dembouski, 
Burnham, P. Secchi, Brothers, and others. Schellen’s Spectral 
Amdyse, or Eoscoe’s work on Spectroscopic Analysis, will be suffi- 
cient introduction to the subject of astronomical spectroscopy. In 
all the departments, however, there are many works besides those 
named which the student who desires to deal thoroughly with astro- 
nomy will do well to examine. 

For the construction and use of astronomical instruments see the 
articles Obseevatoey, Speoteosoope, Telescope, &c. (R. A. P.) 
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ASTRUC, Jean, a celebrated physician, was bom in 1684 
at Sauves, in Languedoc, His father, a Protestant clergy- 
man, bestowed great pains upon his early education, after 
^liich lie studied at the university of Montpellier, where, 
having commenced the study of medicine, he took his 
degree as doctor of physic in 1703. In 1706 he lectured 
at Montj)eIlier as substitute for Professor Chirac. Ho 
studied most diligently all medical authors, both ancient 
and modern, and in 1710 published a treatise on muscular 
motion, which greatly increased his reputation. In that 
year lie was appointed to the chair of anatomy at Toulouse, 
in 1717 he was appointed to teach medicine at Montpel- 
lier. Subsequently he w’as appointed successively superin- 
tendent of the mineral w’aters of Languedoc, first physician 
to the king of Poland, and, in 1731, regius professor of 
medicine at Paris. Here his lectures on the practice of 
physic attracted students from other universities, as well as 
from foreign countries. He prosecuted his studies with 
unwearied assiduity to an advanced age, and was thus 
enabled to write many valuable works on medical subjects. 
He died on tlie nth of May 1766, in the 82d year of his age. 
Of his numerous w’orks, that on which his fame princi- 
pally rests is the treatise entitled De MorhU Yeiureu lihri 
.w, 1 736, ito. This was afterwards enlarged to 2 vols. 4to ; 
it was translated into French by Jault, 4 vols. 12mo, and has 
been frequently translated into English. In addition to 
many other works, principally on midw'ifery and cognate 
subjects, he j)ublished some treatises not connected with 
medicine, one with tlie title of Conjectures sur les Memoires 
origlnaAur qui ont servi a Moise jtour ecrire la Ceiiesey 
Bruxelles (I'aris), 1753, 12mo; and t'wo dissertations on 
the Immateriality, Immortality, and Liberty of the Soul, 
I’aris, 1755. Along analysis of the Conjectures is given 
in the suj)plement to Herzog s ReaUEnrijh, d. Prot TJieol. 

ASTFIlIAS, one of the ancient provinces of Spain, for- 
merly (from 13S8 downwards) conferred as a principality 
on the heir-a]>parerit to the throne. By the new division 
of Spain in 1833, the j)rovince took the name of Oviedo, 
though not to the exclusion, in ordinary usage, of the 
older designation. It is bounded on the N. by the Bay of 
IViscay, on the S. by Leon, on the W. by Galicia, and on 
the 1*1. by Santander, which is now incorjiorated with Old 
Castile, It consists of a portion of the northern sloj>e of 
wliut is ]>ropcrly a part of the Pyrenean system, and is 
covere.d in all directions with offshoots from the main chain, 
by which it i.s almost completely shut in on all sides. 
Only a few of the passes across the mountains are prac- 
ticable for carriages, and most of them are difficult even for 
horses. Along the coast tliere is a narrow strip of level 
ground, wliich consists largely of bare and moor- like 
reaches, covered with furze. The jjrovinee, as might be 
suj>i)osed, is watered by numerous streams and rivers, 
wliich have hollowed out beautiful and ])icturesque valleys ; 
but owing to the narrowness of the level tract, their courses 
are short, rapid, and subject to floods. The most impor- 
tant is the S'alon or Pravia, which receives the W'aters of 
the Caudal, the Trubia, and the Narcca, and has a cour.se 
of 02 miles ; after it rank the Navia and the Sella. Along 
the whole extent of the coast, a distance of 130 miles, 
there is not one good port. In that of Kiba de Sella a 
large frigate may anchor, and Gijon will admit a vessel 
drawing 16 or 17 feet of water; but the entrance is in 
both cases difficult and dangerous. The climate of the 
district is generally mild, but overcharged with humidity, 
and in the higher regions the winters are protracted and 
severe. The broken character of the surface prevents any- 
thing like extensive agricultural industry, but abundant 
pasturage is found in the valleys. The wheat crop fre- 
quently fails. Rye succeeds better, and is often mixed with 
Ihe maize which forms the principal food of all but the 
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higher classes. Chestnuts — here, as elsewhere in Spain^ 
an important article of diet — are very abundant on the 
hills, and the tree supplies valuable timber. Othe^r timber- 
troes, such as oak and beech, are found in the moun- 
tains, along with various medicinal plants, such as hellC' 
bore, angelica, and valerian. Apples are abundant, and 
cider forms the common drink of the people ; but little 
attention is paid to vines. The horses of Asturias are 
specially gentle and sure-footed, ranking among the best 
in Spain, and excelling those of Andalusia in strength, 
though surpassed by them in beauty. Wild deer, boars, 
and bears are not uncommon among the mountains ; and 
the sea-coasts, as w^cll as the streams, abound with fish of 
various kinds, including salmon and lampreys, which are 
sent to the markets of Madrid. 

With regard to mineral wealth, Asturias can no longer 
boast, as it did in the days of the Romans, of satisfying 
the quest of the “ pale seeker after gold,” but it possesses 
valuable coal-measures, which are worked at Langres, 
Mieres, Santo Firme, &c.,rand furnish a supply to Cadiz, 
Carthagena, and other ports in the Mediterranean. The 
yield in 1868 was 2,720,000 met. quintals, or upwards of 
267,000 tons. Beneath the coal-beds there is frequently a 
large development of hematite or iron ore ; copper mines are 
worked in the neighbourhood of the river Aviles ; and lead, 
magnesia, arsenic, cobalt, lapis lazuli, alum, antimony, jet, 
marble, and rock-crystal are found in various parts of the 
province, while amber and coral are gathered along the 
coast. Fuel of various kinds being plentiful, several 
manufactories of copper utensils are maintained, which 
supply some parts of Leon and Castile with kettles, pots, 
and similar articles. Tlierc used, besides, to be a large 
royal cannon-foundry neai' Oviedo. Coarse cloth is manu- 
factured in the province, but not in sufiicient ipiantity to 
supply the inhabitants. The roods in Asturias are not of 
a very satisfactory description, with the exception of the 
Cmnino real^ or royal highway, leading from Gijon to Leon 
and Madrid, which w'as projected by Jovellanos, — himself a 
native of Gijon, — and cost so much that Charles V. inquired 
if it were paved wdth silver. It is carried by means of 
bridges and embankments over every imi)odiment of a rug- 
ged and mountainous territory. A railway has been formed 
from Gijon to Langrc.s, about tweiity-uve miles inland, where 
there are mines; and a more important line uniting Gijoii 
to Leon has for long been “ in course of construction.” 

The cai)ital of the province is Oviedo, and the othea 
towns of importance are Gijon, Aviles, Llanes, and Luarca, 
Ten miles E.8.E. of Oviedo is the collegial church and 
sanctuary of Covadonga, famous for its connection with 
the struggle of Pelayo against the Moors. The ped^)le 
of Asturias have been called the Swiss of Spain : they are 
robust, patient, and hardy ; unenterprising, but laborious ; 
hospitable to strangers, and enthusiastic lovers of their 
country. Like the Swiss, they leave their homes in large 
numbers, and make a living in the southern cities as ser- 
vants and water-carriers, the married women even often 
hiring themselves as nurses in Madrid and elsewhere. The 
native dialect is called Bable, and among other distinctive 
marks employs / for the usual Spanish h in many words, 
thus a])proaching nearer to the original Latin. There is a 
special clan among the Asturians called the Baqueros, who 
lead a nomadic life, tending their cattle in winter on the 
coast, and in summer on the mountains of Leytariegos. 
They never marry beyond the bounds of the tribe, llio 
ancient Asturians or Astures — so called, it is supposed, 
from the old Spanish root ast^ a hill-fortress — were in pos^ 
session, not only of the present province, but also of what 
is now the northern part f Leon, where they have left 
their hame to the city of x. Norga. The dbtrict south of 
the Cantabrian mountains was subjugated by the Romans 
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about 25 B.O., but the warlike natives maintained their 
independenee in the north. And long after, when the rest 
of Spain ^as in the hands of the Moors, this rugged region 
was a refuge to the otherwise vanqui^ed race, which at 
length acquired strength to break forth from its fastnesses 
%nd beat back the invader. 

ASUNCION, or Assumption, the capital of the Republic 
of Paraguay in South America. It is situated in the midst 
of a fertile territory on the eastern bank of the River Para- 
guay (here upwards of 600 yards in width), about 18 miles 
above the most northerly mouth of the Pilcomayo. It 
•was one of the earlier Spanish settlements in this part 
of America, being founded in 1535 by Gonzalo de Mendoza 
and* Juan de Salazar y Espinosa, and receiving its name of 
Nu^ira Seflora de la Asuncion^ in honour of the festival 
of the Assumption. Originally a small fort, it soon became, 
from the convenience of its situation, a town of considerable 
importance, and in 1547 was erected into a bishopric. 
Formerly, while the Jesuits were masters of the country, 
it consisted of a rather irregular assemblage of one story 
houses, relieved by ecclesiastical buildings of varying 
pretension from the cathedral downwards ; but under the 
dictatorship of Francia, the streets were more symmetrically 
arranged, and a number of secular buildings erected. 
These were greatly increased under the rule of his succes- 
sors, and Asuncion was brought into similarity with a 
European city of corresponding rank, liaving its govern- 
ment house, its president’s palace, its arsenal, custom-house, 
barracks, military hospital, theatre, and railway station. 

' During the recent war between Paraguay and the neigh- 
bouring states, Asuncion sulffered greatly, being taken and 
plundered in 1869 by the Brazilian forces, \fho had already 
bombarded it from the river. The population, Spanish for 
the most p%t in language, but of various races, was esti- 
mated, before the war, at 48,000, and carried on a some- 
what extensive trade in Paraguay tea, or Yerha Mate^ 
hides, tobacco, fruits, molasses, and rum. 

ASYLUM (do-vXov), in Greek AntiquitieSy a temple enclo- 
sure, within which protection from bodily harm was afforded 
to all who sought it and could prove their danger. In a 
general sense, all Greek temples and altars were oa-vXa, 
that is, it was a religious crime to remove by force any 
person or thing once uilRer the protection of a deity. But 
it was only in the case of a small number of temples that 
this protecting right of a deity was recognised witli common 
consent, and, apparently, these were among the oldest 
temples of Greece. Such, for example, was the temple of 
Athena Alea at Tegea in Arcadia, where King Pausanias 
II. spent the •remainder of his days after the battle of 
Halfartus ; or the temple of Ganymeda (Hebe) at Phlius, 
w^ere, it is said, persons who had escaped from prison 
hung up their chains in the sacred grove. Other instances 
are the sanctuaries of Poseidon at Calauria and Taenarum, 
of Athena Chalcioecus. at Sparta, and of Araphiaraus at 
Oropus, though it is possible, also, with regard to the three 
last-named sanctuaries, to explain the facts as proving only 
the ordinary religious asyla (Schumann, Griech, Alter- 
thiimer, ii. p. 202). In Asia Minor these asylums were 
more numerous and, in Roman times at least, more exten- 
sive, so that in the reign of Tiberius the Roman senate 
consiSered the question of reducing their limits (Tacitus, 
Annal., iii. 60, iv. 14). Of these the chief seems to have 
been that of the temple of Diana at Ephesus, which exer- 
cised its right of protection beyond its boundary wall, at 
one time so far as to include part of the city. But Augus- 
tus, finding this an encouragement to crime, reduced the 
limits (Strabo, p. 641). Even debtors obtained sanctuary at 
Ephesus. Generally, however, the classes of persons who 
claimed the r^hts of asylum were slaves who had been^nal- 
treated by their mast^ soldiers defeated in battle and 


pursued by the enemy, and criminals who feared a trial, or 
who had taken advantage of the opportunity allowed for 
escape before sentence was passed. A slave was required to 
show the justice of his complaint, and, if he failed, was re- 
stored to his master ; if not, a new master was found. In 
all cases, it seems that the refugee was retained under 
protection only so long as his means of subsistence lasted, 
and it may have often happened that pursuit was given up 
less out of respect for the rights of a temple than from a 
conviction that want would soon drive the fugitive out of 
the asylum again. Asylums in this sense were an institu- 
tion peculiar to the Greeks. — Livy, xxxv. 51, Tmplum e$t 
Apollonie Delium — uhi et in fano Ittcoque ea reliyione et to 
jure tancio quo sunt templa quxB asyla Greed appellant, 

ATACAMA, a district of South America, extending 
along, the W. coast from 21* to 25* S. lat, partly belonging 
to Chili, and partly to Bolivia, — the 24th parallel, according 
to the treaty of 1866, being recognis^ as the line of 
demarcation. (1.) The Chilian province has an area of 
about 38,000 square miles, with a population of 82,300. 
It is bounded S. by the province of Coquimbo, W. by the 
Pacific, and E. by the Argentine Republic. It is one of 
the richest copper and silver districts in the world, nearly 
1000 mines being worked for the former metal, and aWout 
250 for the latter. The silver ore was first discovered in 
1832, by a shepherd, Juan Godoy, at a place which 
since been occupied by a village that bears his name. The 
ores of lead and zinc are frequently found, and sulphur, 
alum, and salt are all of them abundant, the deposit of the 
last article alone covering about 50 square miles at the 
Laguna Salada. Gold likewise occurs in sufiicient quantity 
to be mentioned in the list of exports. The capital of the 
province is Copiapo, with 13,380 inhabitants, and the 
population is principally clustered in the valleys of Copiapo 
and Huasco, and in the neighbourhood of the various mines. 
Caldera is the principal port, and is connected with the 
capital and the eastern districts by the first railway con- 
structed in South America. The value of the mineral exports 
through this and the adjacent |>ort8wa8 in 1871 estimated 
at 6,218,275 dollars. (2.) the Bolivian department has 
an area of about 70,000 square miles, with a population of 
about 8000, which is rapidly increasing. It also owes its 
prosperity almost solely to its wealth in copper and silver. 
The mines of Caracoles, recently discovered are said to 
be the most productive silver mines in the world. In 
other products it coincides with the Chilian province, with 
the addition, however, of meteoric iron, which has been 
found in remarkable masses. A large part of what is more 
especially designated the Desert of Atacama is included in 
the department. It is not, as the name might suggest, 
a sandy, but for the mosc part a rocky and rugged, tract, 
with the merest patches and strips of vegetation. The 
captial of the department is Cobija, or, as it is officially 
called, Puerto de la Mar ; but its prosperity is in some 
degree threatened by the rise of Mejillones, a seaport which 
has recently been connected by railway with the principal 
mining districts. See Philippi, Reise dutch die WiUU 
Atacama, Halle, 1860; Tchudi, Rdee dutch die Andes, 
a supplement to Petermann’s MittkeiL, 1860 ; Joum, Roy, 
Geog. Soc. 1851, 1855. 

ATAHUALLPA (atahu, Latin vittue, and allpa, sweet), 
called the last of the Incas, was the son of Huayna Capac, 
eleventh Inca of Peru, by the daughter of the conquered 
sovereign of Quito. His brother Huascar succeeded 
Huayna Capac ; for, as Atahuall]:)a was not descended on 
both sides from the line of Incas, Peruvian law considered 
him illedtimate. He obtained, however, the kingdom of 
Quito, wether by stratagem or not is uncertain. A jealous 
feeling soon sprang up between him and Huascar, who 
insist^ that Quito should be held as a de^ndent prqyince 
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of his empire. A civil war broke out between the brothers, 
and, though the details of it are not accurately known, it 
appears that just about the time when Piiarro was begin- 
nyig to move inland from the town of San Miguel, Huascar 
had been defeated and thrown into prison, and Atahuallpa 
had become Inca. Pizarro set out in September 1632, and 
made for Cassamarca, where the Inca was. Messengers 
passed frequently between them, and the Spaniards on 
their march were hospitably received by the inhabitants. 
On the 15th November, Pizarro entered Cassamarca, and 
sent his brother and Fernando de Soto to request an inter- 
view with the Inca. On the evening of the next day, 
Atahual]{>a entered the great square of Cassamarca, accom- 
panied by some five or six thousand men, who were either 
unarmed, or armed only with short clubs and slings con- 1 
cealed under their dresses. Pizarro’s artillery and soldiers 
were planted in readiness in the streets opening off the 
square. The interview was carried on by the priest 
Vicente de Valverde, who addressed the Inca through an 
interpreter. He stated brieflyand dogmatically the principal 
points of the Christian faith and the Roman Catholic policy, 
and concluded by calling upon Atahuallpa to become a 
Christian, obey the commands of the Pope, give up the 
adifiinistration of his kingdom, and pay tribute to Charles 
Y., to whom had been granted the conquest of these lands. 
To this extraordinary harangue, w'hich from its own nature 
and the faults of the interpreter must have been completely 
unintelligible, the Inca at first returned a very temperate 
answer. He pointed out what seemed to him certain 
difficulties in the Christian religion, and declined to accept 
as monarch of his dominions this Charles, of whom he 
knew nothing. He then took a Bible from the priest’s 
hands, and, after looking at it, threw it violently from him, 
and began a more impassioned speech, in which he exposed 
the design# of the Spaniards, and upbraided them with the 
cruelties they had perpetrated, Tlje priest retired, and 
Pizarro at once gave the signal for attack. The Spaniards 
rushed out suddenly, and the Peruvians, astonished and 
defenceless, were cut down in hundreds. Pizarro himself 
seized the Inca, and in endeavouring to preserve him alive, 
received, accidentally, on his hand the only wound inflicted 
that day on a Spaniard. Atahuallpa, thus treacherously 
captured, offered an enormous sum of money as a ransom, 
and fulfilled his engagement ; but Pizarro still detained 
him, until the Spaniards should have arrived in sufficient 
numl>ers to secure the country. While in captivity, 
Atahuallpa gave secret orders for the assassination of his 
brother Huascar, and also endeavoured to raise an army to 
expel the invaders. His plans were betrayed, and Pizarro 
at once brought him to trial. He was condemned to death, 
and, as being an idolater, to death by fire. Atahuallpa, 
however, professed himself a Christian, received baptism, 
and his sentence was then altered into death by strangula- 
tion. His body was afterwards burned, and the ashes 
conveyed to Quito. From the reports of the Spanish 
historians, it is impossible to gain an accurate idea of the 
character and abilities of the Peruvian monarch, and we 
have no other notices by which to test their account. 
(See Prescott’s Conqueit of Peru^ and Helpers Spanish Con- 
quest of America,) 

ATALANTA, in Greek Legend^ (1) was connected with 
Arcadia, where, at her birth, she had been exposed on a 
hill, her father Jasion having expected a son. At first she 
was suckled by a she-bear, and then saved by huntsmen, 
among whom ^e grew up to be skilled with the bow, swift, 
and fond of the chase, like the virgin goddess Artemis. 
At the hunt of the Calydonian boar her arrows were the 
first to hit the monster, for which its head and hide were 
given her by Meleager. At the funeral ^mes of Pelias, 
die vjestled with Pdeus, and worn Melanion, with intense 
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love^ followed, fought, and toiled in her service, she des|>i8- 
ing love, and remaining true to Artemis long, but yielding 
at last. She was the mother of Parthenopmueu But there 
was (2) another Atalanta in Boeotian legends, who was to 
be obt^ed in marriage only by him who could outstrip 
her in a race, the consequence of failure being death, 
Hippomenes, before starting, had obtained from Aphrodite 
three golden apples, which at intervals in the race he 
dropp^ and Atalanta, stopping to pick them up, fell 
behind. Both were happy at the result ; but forgetting to 
thank the goddess for the apples, they were led by her to 
a religious crime, and for this were transformed into lions 
(Ovid, Met,, X. 660-704), Latterly the adventures of 
^ese two separate heroines were united and told of 
one. 

ATAXY, LOCOMOTOR (d priv,, rafts, order-r-Syno- 
nyms, Progressive locomotor cUaxy, Tabes dorsalis^ PosterioT 
spinal sclerosis)^ a disease of the nervous system, manifest- 
ing itself principally by disordered movements of the limbs 
in locomotion. This disorder is not, as was once supposed, 
a form of paralysis (there being no diminution of muscular 
strength), but is dependent on the loss of the power of co- 
ordinating the muscles into harmonious action, which is 
essential to the proper performance of the voluntary move- 
ments of the body, and the maintenance of its equilibrium. 
Although the disease had been previously notic^ both by 
Professor Romberg and Dr R. B. Todd, it was first fully 
described and named by Dr Duchenne in 1868. Its path- 
ology has subsequently been investigated by Mr Lockhart 
Clarke. Locomotor ataxy usually begins insidiously, and 
advances slowly. Among the earlier symptoms observed 
are disorders of vision, with occasionally temporary or per- 
manent paralysis of some of the cranial nerves, a feeling of 
uneasiness in the back, accompanied with violet shooting 
pains down the limbs, increased or perverted sensibility in 
various parts of the body, and disturbance of the genito- 
urinary functions. These initial symptoms may continue 
without much change for a long period, but generally in 
the course of time others are superadded, which give more 
definite intimation of the existence of the disease, and 
render its diagnosis a mattey of little difficulty. The 
sufferer begins to be aware that he cannot walk with the 
same freedom as before, and he feels as if some soft sub- 
stance were interposed between his feet and the ground. 
His gait assumes a peculiar and characteristic appearance. 
He ^gins the act of walking with evident difficulty, aud 
bis steps are short and hurried. Each leg is lifted well 
from the ground ; but as he moves forward it is thrown out 
from him, and his heel descends forcibly, and is followed 
at a longer than the normal interval by the sole. In walking 
he requires the aid of his vision to preserve his equilibrium, 
and he therefore looks at his feet, or rather at the ground 
a little in front of them, as he advances. He cannot turn 
about suddenly without the risk of falling. If asked to 
stand erect with his feet approximated, and then directed 
to close his eyes or to look upwards, he immediately begins 
to sway and totter, and would fall if not supported. These 
various phenomena are the result, not o( any weakness of 
motor power, but simply of defective muscular co*ordina- 
tion. Along with this there usually exists markedly 
diminished tactile and cutaneous sensibility, particulafifly in 
the feet and legs. Sometimes the disorder implicate the 
upper extremities, and then the hands and fingers cease to 
perform their functions with precision, so that the patient 
is unable to pick up any small object from the ground, to 
button or un Wton his clothing, and even sometimes to feed 
himself, although at the same time there is no weakness in 
the muscular power of the hand, which is capable of grasp- 
ing firmly as before. With the advance of the disease 
the disorder of movements increases. The patiant^s efforts 
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to walk become more and more difficult and distressing, for 
bis limbs are jerked about wildly without restraint, while 
even the^d of his vision and the support of a stick are 
insufficient ^to prevent him from falling. Ultimately, ail 
efforts of tiiis kind have to be abandoned, and he is com- 
f>elled to lie in bed. In the later stages of the disease all 
the S 3 rmptoms become aggravated. The shooting pains 
and violent jerkings of the limbs increase, motor power 
becomes impaired, and the patient sinks under the pro- 
longed and exhausting course of suffering, or dies from 
some intercurrent disease. Although usually progressive 
^ to a fatal termination, locomotor ataxy is sometimesarrested, 
and even appears occasionally to be recovered from, 
particularly in its earlier stages. In most instances its 
duration extends over a number of years. 

The pathological condition giving rise to locomotor ataxy 
is disease of a certain portion of the spinal cord, viz. the 
posterior columns and the posterior nerve roots. These 
undergo various transformations, which result in their ulti- 
mately becoming atrophied ancl« indurated. When affect- 
ing, as this lesion most commonly does, the lower dorsal 
and lumbar regions of the cord, the ataxic symptoms are 
chiefly confined to the legs ; but when it aflfects the cervical 
portion, the arms are involved. Occasionally the whole 
posterior columns of the cord are found diseased. The 
exciting causes of this malady are but ill understood. 
Exposure to cold and privation, intemperance, over exertion, 
and mental anxiety have been supposed to give rise to it. 
In some instances the disease appears to be hereditary. 
Locomotor ataxy is much more common among men than 
among women. It is a disease of middle life, being most 
frequently observed to occur between the'ages of 30 and 
50. From the nature of the structural changes affecting 
the spinal ^ord in locomotor ataxy, it is evident that, 
beyond the employment of means to alleviate the various 
painful symptoms, little can be done towards its cure. 
Numerous medicines have from time to time been brought 
forward as supposed to possess special efficacy in the treat- 
ment of this disease, but none of them have proved to be 
of much value. The employment of electricity in the 
form of the continuous current has been recommended by 
many high authorities. Probably most good will be found 
to result from careful efforts to maintain the general health 
by a well-appointed diet and regimen. (j. o. a.) 

ATBARA (Bahr-el-Aswad, or Black River), an important 
river of Eastern Africa. It rises in the mountains of j 
Abyssinia to the N.W. of Lake Tftna, unites its waters j 
with a number of rivers, such as the Settite, the Salaam, | 
the Angarep, and the Tacazze, several of which more than j 
equal it in volume, and continues its northward course till 
its junction with the Nile at El-Damer. It flows in many 
parts through a very fertile and beautiful country, tenanted 
only by the beasts of the fields, or sparsely peopled with a 
few Arab tribes. In the dry season its waters are con- 
siderably lessened, but during the rains it has an average 
depth of 35 or 40 feet, and measures 400 or 500 yards 
across at its embouchure. See Hassenstein and Petermann’s 
Karte und Memoire van OsUAfrika (supplement of Peter- 
mann’s MUtheU., 1861) ; and Baker’s Jawmey to Ahymnia 
in Jour. Roy. Qeog. Soc. 1863. 

ATCHAFALAYA (the Lost Water), a river of Louisiana, 
in North America, or more properly a secondary channel 
of the Mississippi, by which a portion of its water flows 
off from the main trunk into the Mexican Gulf. Its 
mouth is 120 miles W. of the principal embouchure of the 
MississippL 

ATE, in Oredc Myihdogy, a personification of criminal 
folly {Iliady xix. 91). She had misled even Zeus to t^e 
a Imsty oath, when Heracles was born, for which, sdbing 
his folly, he cast her by the hair out of Olympus, whither 
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she did not agmn return. She fell, it was in later times 
said, on the hill where Troy was built. Ate, however, 
remained always a mere allegory, and never assumed the 
individuality of a goddess, though described {Iliads ix. 502) 
as a swift-footed l^ing, who leads to crimes which the old 
and crippled Litse obtain redress for. 

ATELLA, an ancient city of Campania, about 9 miles 
from Naples. In the second Punic war it sided with 
Hannibal, and, in consequence, its inhabitants were dis- 
persed by the Romans and their ploce supplied by the 
people of Nuceria. In the time of Cicero it was a flourish- 
ing town, and under Augustus it received a militaiy 
colony. In the early Christian centuries it was an epis- 
copal see j but in 1030 a.d. its inhabitants were removed 
to Aversa, the newly founded city of Count Rainulph, and 
since then it has sunk into ruins. The Fahulas AUllwm 
(named after this city) was a species of satirical comedy 
exhibited at Rome after the subjugation of Campania. 
The principal characters were Maccus, a fool with ass’s 
ears; Bucco, a loquacious glutton; Pappus, an old sim- 
pleton; and Dossenus, a sharper. The comedy was 
originally in high repute,, but was eventually suppressed 
by order of the senate for indecencies introduced into it 

ATH, or Aeth, a city of Belgium, in the provincff of 
Hainaut, situated on the river Lender, a navigable con- 
fluent of the Schelde, rather more than 30 miles by raiK 
from Brussels. It is well built, and possesses a parish 
church (St Julian’s), dating originally from 1393, and 
remarkable for the height of its spire ; a college, founded 
in 1419 ; a town-house, erected about 1600 ; an orphan 
asylum, a theatre, <kc. The oldest building in the city is 
the Tofwr du Barhant^ which dates from 1150. The popu- 
lation, numbering about 8300, is variously employed in the 
manufacture of linen, lace, cotton, soap, sugar, salt, beer, 
gin, dyes, trinkets, <kc. Ath was a place of importance in 
the 13th and 14th centuries, and was afterwards fortified 
by the Spaniards. It was besieged and captured by Louis 
XIV. in 1666, restored to the Spaniards in 1679, recap- 
tured by the French under Catinat in 1697, and fortifi^ 
by Vauban, but again given up by the treaty of Ryswick 
in the same year. In 1706 it fell into the hands of the 
allies, but was restored to the empire in 1716. It was 
captured by the French under Banderon in 1745, and 
dismantled and restored by Maria Theresa in 1748. Its 
fortifications were again destroyed in 1781, rebuilt in 
1815, and finally demolished in 1830. 

ATHABASCA, or Athapescow, a river in the north- 
western territory of British North America, which flows 
into a lake of the same name. It rises in the Rocky 
Mountains, and has a long and tortuous course in a north- 
eastern direction, during which it receives the Lesser 
Slave River, the Red Deer, and several others. The lake 
is about 230 miles in length, with a breadth varying from 
30 to 14 miles, lying in a direction almost E. and W., in 
lat. 59" N., long. 110" W. It communicates with Hud- 
son’s Bay on the one hand, and with the Polar Sea on the 
other. 

ATHALIAH, the daughter of Ahab and wife of Jeho- 
ram, king of Judah, who, after the death of King Ahaziah, 
her son, caused all the male members of the royal house 
of Judah to be massacred, in order that she might usurp 
the throne. Among the victims were her own grandchildren, 
except the youngest, Joash, who was concealed in the 
temple by his aunt, Jehosheba, wife of the high priest, 
Jehoiada. After six years Jehoiada organised a succ€isl|fu| 
revolution in favour of Joash, and caused Athaliah to 
put to death by the * Levitical guards (2 Kin^ zi. ; 2 
Chron. xxii. 10-12, xxiii.) The story of Athaliah forms 
the subject of one of Racine’s best tragedies. It has been 
musically treated by Handel and Mendelssohn. 
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ATHANASIUS, St, Bishop of Alexandria, and one of 
the most illustrious defenders of the Christian faith, was 
bom at Alexandria about the year 297. Of his family, 
circumstances, or early education nothing can be said to be 
known, although a legendary story has been preserved by 
Rufinus of Aquileia as to the manner in which he came, 
while yet a boy, under the notice of his predecessor, 
Alexander. It seems certain that Alexander became his 
patron, took him as a youth into his house, and employed 
him as his secretary. This was probably about 313, and 
from this time Athanasius may be said to have been 
devoted to the Christian ministry. He was, no doubt, 
a student in the “Didascaleion,” or famous “catecheti- 
cal school” of Alexandria, which included amongst its 
already illustrious teachers the names of Clement and 
Origen. In the museum, the ancient seat of the Alex- 
andrian university, he may have learned grammar, logic, 
and rhetoric. His mind was certainly well disciplined, 
and accustomed to discuss from an early period the chief 
questions both in philosophy and religion. The per- 
secution under which the Alexandrian Church suffered 
at this time, and his intimacy with the great hermit 
Antony, of which he himself has told us, had all their 
effect upon his character, and served to nurture in him 
that undaunted fortitude and high spirit of faith by which 
^e became distinguished. 

Before the outbreak of the Arian controversy, which 
began in 319, Athanasius had made himself known as the 
author of two essays addressed to a convert from heath- 
enism, one of them entitled Against tJu Gentiles^ and the 
other On the Incarnation of the Word, Both are of the 
nature of apologetical treatises, arguing such questions as 
monotheism, and the necessity of divine interi) 08 ition 
for the salvation of the world ; and already in the second 
may be traced that tone of thought respecting the essen- 
tial divinity of Christ as the “ God-man ” for which he 
afterwards became conspicuous. The origin of the Arian 
controversy has been already described under the heading 
Arius. There is no distinct evidence of the connection of 
Athanasius with the first contentions of Arius and his 
bishop, which ended in the exile of the former, and his 
entrance into Palestine under the protection of Eusebius 
the historian, who was bishop of Caesarea, and subsequently 
of his namesake the bishop of Nicomedia. It can hardly 
be doubted, however, that Athanasius would be a cordial 
assistant of his friend and patron Alexander, and that the 
latter was strengthened in his theological position by the 
young enthusiastic student who had already expounded the 
nature of the divine Incarnation, and who seems about 
this time to have become archdeacon of Alexandria. At 
the Council of Niciea, in the year 325, he appears pro- 
minently in connection with the dispute. He attended the 
council, not as one of its memVjcrs (who were properly only 
bishops or delegates of bishops), but merely as the attendant 
of Alexander. J n this capacity, however, he was apparently 
allowed to take part in its discussions, for Theodoret 
(i. 26) states that “ he contended earnestly for the apostolic 
doctrines, and was applauded by their champions, while 
he earned the hostility of their opponents. Within ‘ five 
months ’ after the return of Alexander to the scene of his 
episcopal labours he expired, and his friend and archdeacon 
was chosen to succeed him. He was elected ‘ in the sight 
and amidst the acclamations of the people.^ He was now 
about 30 years of age, and is spoken of as remarkable both 
for his physical and mental characteristics. He was small 
in stature, but his face was radiant with intelligence, as 
‘the face of an angel. ’ This is the expression of Gregory 
of Naaanzus (Orat., xxiL 9), who has written an elabo- 
rate panegyric u^n his friend, describing him as fit ‘ to 
keep^on a level with common-place views, yet also to soar 


high above the more aspiring,’ as accessible to all, slow to 
auger, quick in sympathy, pleasant in conversation, and 
still more pleasant in temper, effective alike in ^scourse 
and in action, assiduous in devotions, helpful to Christians 
of every class and age, a theologian with the speculative, 
a comforter of the afflicted, a staff to the aged, a guide of 
the young.” 

The first few years of the episcopate of Athanasius were 
tranquil ; but the storms in which the remainder of his life 
was passed soon began to gather around him. The Coun- 
cil of Nicsea had settled the creed of Christendom, but had 
by no means composed the divisions in the church which 
the Arian controversy had provoked. Arius himself still 
lived, and his friend Eusebius of Nicomedia rapidly regmned 
influence over the Emperor Constantine. The result of 
this was a demand made by the emperor that Arius should 
be re-admitted to communion. Athanasius stood firm, and 
refused to have any communion with the advocates of a 
“ heresy that was fighting against Christ.” Constantine 
was baffled for the momept ; but many accusers soon rose 
up against one who was known to be under the frown of 
imperial displeasure. The archbishop of Alexandria was 
charged with cruelty, even with sorcery and murder. It 
was reported that a Meletian bishop in the Thebaid, of 
I the name of Arsenius, had been unlawfully put to death 
I by him. He was easily able to clear himself of such 
I charges, but the hatred of his enemies was not relaxed, and 
in the summer of 335 he was peremptorily ordered to 
appear at Tyre, where a council had been summoned to sit 
in judgment upon his conduct. He did not venture to 
disobey the imperial order, and a commission was appointed 
to inquire into 'an alleged instance of cruelty urged against 
him, notwithstanding the explanations which he had made. 
There appeared plainly a predetermination hb condemn 
him, and he fled from Tyre to Oonstantinople^to appeal to 
the emperor himself. “ He resolved,” says Gibbon, “ to 
make a bold and dangerous experiment, whether the throne 
was inaccessible to the voice of truth.” He presented 
himself suddenly with five of his suffragans before the 
emperor, while riding into his new capital. Refused at 
first a hearing, his perseverance was at length rewarded by 
the emperor’s consent to his reasonable request — that his 
accusers should be brought face to face with him in the 
imperial presence. The leaders of the Tyrian council, 
amongst the most conspicuous of whom were the two 
Eusebii, were accordingly summoned to Constantinople, 
just after they had celebrated, at a great dedication festival 
at Jerusalem, the condemnation of Athanasius and the 
restoration of Arius to church communion. « In confronting 
the former before Constantine they did not attempt to 
repeat the charge of cruelty, but found a more ready and 
effective weapon to their hands in a new charge of a p^oli- 
tical kind — that Athanasius had threatened to stop the 
Alexandrian corn-ships bound for Constantinople. Here, 
as in other matters, it is very difficult to understand how 
far there was any truth in the persistent accusations made 
against the prince-bishop of .Alexandria. Probably there 
was in the very greatness of )ii8 character and the extent 
of his popular influence a oertain species of dominance 
which lent a colour of truth to some of the things said 
against him. On the present occasion his accusehi suc- 
ceeded in at once arousing the imperial joalousy; and the 
consequence was, that, notwithstanding his earnest denial 
of the act attributed to him, he was banished to Trier, or 
Treves, the capital of Gaul. 

This was the first banishment of AthanasiuSi which 
lasted about two yean and a half. It was only brought 
to a close by the Constantine, and the accession 

of 6onstant!|» II. as emperor of the West It is recorded 
by himself 7) that, on his return to Alexandria, 
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the people ran in crowds to see his face ; the churches the night of the 8th of February 356, while he was en> 
were full of r€|joicing ; thanksgivings were offered up gaged in service in the church of St Thomas, a band of 
everywhfre ; the ministers and clergy thought the day the armed men burst into the sacred building. He has him- 
happiest in their lives.” But this period of happiness was self described the scene {ApoL de fuga^ 24). Here for^ a 
destined to be short-lived. His position as patriarch of time he maintained his composure, and desired the deacon 
^lexandria placed him, not under his friend Constantine to read the psalm, and the people to respond — “ For His 
iL, but under Constantius, another son of the elder Con- mercy endureth for ever and how, as the soldiers rushed 
stantine, who had succeed to the throne of the East, forward with fierce shouts towards the altar, he at length 
He in his turn fell, as his father had done, more and more made his escape in the crowd, and sought once more a 
under the influence of the Nicomedian Eusebius, now trans- place of safe retirement. The solitudes of Upper Egypt, 
ferred to the see of Constantinople. A second expulsion where numerous monasteries and hermitages had been 
of Athanasius was accordingly resolved upon. The old planted, appear to have been his chief shelter at this time, 
charges against him were revived, with the addition of Here, protected from pursuit, he spent his time in literary 
his having set at naught the decision of a council. It labours in behalf of his cause ; and to this period, accord- 
wal further resolved on this occasion to put another bishop ingly, belong some of his most important writings, aboye 
in his place. Accordingly, in the beginning of the year all the great Orations, or Discourses against the Arlans, 
340, a Cappadc^ian named Gregory, said to bo an Arian, was which furnish the best exposition of his theological position 
installed by military force on the throne of the great de- and principles. 

fender of the faith, who, to save his followers from outrage. For six years at this time Athanasius continued in exile, 
withdrew to a place of concealment. As soon as it was till the death of Constantius in November 361 opened once 
possible he repaired to Home* to “lay his case before more the way for his return to his episcopate. Julian, the 
the church.” He was declared innocent at a council successor to the imperial throne, professed indifference to 
held there in 342, and in another held at Sardica some the contentions of the church, and granted permission to 
years later. J ulius, the bishop of Borne, warmly espoused the bishops exiled in the late reign to return h^me. 
his cause, and, generally, it may be said that the Western Amongst others, Athanasius took advantage of this per- 
Church was Athanasian in its sympathies and its creed, mission, and seated himself once more upon his thronj^ 
while the majority of the Eastern bishops sided with amidst the jubilations of the people. He had begun ms 
the Eusebian party. This severance was clearly shown at episcof)al labours with renewed ardour, and summoned a 
the Council of Sardici^ whore the Orientals refused to meet council to Alexandria to decide various important questions, 
with the representation of the Western Church, because when an imperial mandate yet again drove him from his 
the latter insisted on recognising the right of Athanasius place of power. The faithful gathered around him weep- 
and his friends to attend the council as cegular bishops, ing. “ Be of good lieart,” he said, “ it is but a cloud : it 
The commonly received date of this council is 347, but the will soon pass.” His forecast proved true ; for within a 
rediscovei^^ Festal Letters of Athanasius have had the few months Julian had closed his brief career of Pagan 
effect of tOTowing back this date for some years. It has revival, and Athanasius “ returned by night to Alexan- 
been placed by some as early as the end of 343, by Mansi dria.” He received a letter from the now emperor, Jovian, 
and others in the end of 344. The decision of the Council praising his Christian fidelity, and encouraging him to 
of Sardica, however, had no immediate effect in favour of resume his work. With the emperor he continued to 
Athanasius. Constantius continued for some time implac- maintain friendly relations, and even drew out for him a 
able, and the bold action of the Western bishops only synodal letter embodying the Nicene Creed, which was 
incited the Arian party in Alexandria to fresh severities, graciously received. During the biief reign of this bluff 
Gradually, however, the ^excesses of the Arian jmrty soldier-prince, comparative quiet prevailed in the church, 
brought their own revenge, while the death of the intruded But the repose was of short duration. In the spring of 
bishop Gregory, in the beginning of 345, opened up the 365, after the accession of Valens, troubles reappeared, 
way for a reconciliation betwixt the Eastern emperor and An order was issued for the expulsion of all bishops who 
^he banished prelate. The result was the restoration of had been expelled by Constantius, and Athanasius was 
Athanasius for the second time, amidst the enthusiastic once more forced to take refuge in concealment from his 
demonstrations of the Alexandrian populace, which is persecutors. His concealment, however, only lasted for 
represented by his panegyrist, Gregory Nazianzen, os four months, when an order came for his return; and from 
sti»aming forth “ like another Nile ” to meet him in the this time (Feb. 366) he was left undisturbed to pursue his 
distance as he approached the city. His restoration is episcopal labours. Those labours were imceasing in refut- 
stpposed to have taken place, according to the more ing heretics, in building churches, in rebuking rapacious 
accurate chronology based upon the Festal Letters, in Octo- governors, in comforting faithful bishops, and in strengthen- 
ber 346. big the orthodox everywhere, till at length, in the spring of 

For ten years at this time Athanasius held his ground 373, “in a good old age,” he ceased from all his work, 
in Alexandria. But the intrigues of the Arian or court Having consecrated one of his presbyters his successor, he 
Iiarty were soon renewed against him, and the feeble died quietly in his own house. His “many struggles,” 
emperor, who had protested that he would never again according to his panegyrists, won him “ many a crown.” 
listen to their accusations, was gradually stimulated to He was gathered to his fathers, patriarchs, prophets, 
new hostilities. A large council was held at Milan in the apostles, and martyrs, who had contended for the truth, 
sprtfcg of the year 355, and here, notwithstanding the Even those who fail to sympathise with the cause which 
vigorous opposition of a few faithful men amongst the Athanasius steadfastly maintained, cannot refuse their 
Western bishops, a renewed condemnation of Athanasius tribute of admiration to his magnanimous and heroic cha- 
was procured. Thx& was followed up by the banishment racter. The cynic eloquence of Gibbon grows warm in 
of the faithfiU prelates, even of Hosius of Cordova, whose recounting his adventurous career, and the language of 
concUiatory character and intimate connection with the Hooker breaks into stately fervour in celebrating his faith 
imperial family had not prevented him from addressing to and fortitude. “ The whole world against Athanasius, and 
CJo^ntius a pathetic remonstrance against the tyranny Athanasius against it ; half a hundred of years spent in 
of the Arian party. When his friends were thus scattered doubtful trial which of the two in the end should prevail 
in exile their great leader could not long escape; and on —the side which had all, or else the part which had no 
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friends but God and deatb — ^the one a defender of his 
innooen<^, the other a finisher of all his troubles.” If 
imperious in temper and inflexible in dogmatic determina- 
tion, Athanasius had yet a great heart and intellect, 
enthusiastic in their devotion to Christ, and in work for 
the good of«^he church and of mankind. 

His chief distinction as a theologian was his zealous 
advocacy of the essential divinity of Christ as co-equal in 
substance with the Father. This was the doctrine of the 
Homoousion, proclaimed by the Nicene Creed, and elabo- 
rately defended by his life and writings. Whether or not 
Athanasius first suggested the use of this expression, he 
was its greatest defender ; and the catholic doctrine of the 
' Trinity has ever since been more identified with his 
** immortal ” name than with any other in the history of 
the church and of Christian theology. (For an exposition 
of the Athanasian Creed, see the article Cbeeds.) (j. t.) 

ATHELSTAN, or JEthelstan, son of King Edward 
the elder, and grandson of Alfred the Great, was bom in | 
895. There has been much doubt with regard to his legi- 1 
timacy, as his mother, Ecgwyn, is said to have been of | 
humble origin ; but these suspicions appear to rest on 
slight foundations. On the death of Edward in 925, 
Alhflstan, wdio had been named by him as his successor, 
was elected king by the Mercians and West Saxons, and 
^crowned at Kingston in Surrey. Considerable opposition 
was made to his election, and several of the leading nobles 
entered into a conspiracy to put out his eyes and deprive 
him of the kingdom. Alfred the Atheling, who himself 
aimed at the royal power, was suspected of being concerned 
in this plot, and was obliged to proceed to Rome and there 
take an oath of innocence. While in the act of swearing 
at the altar, he is said to have dropped down in a fit, and 
to have died three days afterwards. In 925 Athelstan 
gave one of his sisters in marriage to Sihtric, the Danish 
ruler of Northumbria, on whose death, in the following 
year, he invaded the Danish dominions, drove out Sihtric^s 
son, Guthfrith, and took possession of his territory. Guth- 
frith, after an unsuccessful attempt to stir up Constantine, 
king of Scotland, to whom he had fled, and after a fruitless 
invasion of England, made submission to Athelstan, and 
was kindly treated by him. During the next few years, 
the Welsh, both of Wales and of Cornwall, appear to have 
been subdued, and to have done homage to the king of 
England, who levied tribute on them, and fixed the Wye 
and the Tamar as the boundaries of Wales and Cornwall 
respectively. He was thus virtually king of all England. 
In 933 or 934 he also invaded Scotland, ravaged all the 
south country, and compelled Constantine to pay a yearly 
tribute. Four years later, in 937, a powerful combination 
was made against him. Anlaf, a Danish chief, or, accord- 
ing to some accounts, a son of Sihtric, with the king of 
Scotland, the Welsh, and the Danes of the north, invaded 
England. Athelstan, with his half brother Edmund, met 
and signally defeated the invaders in the battle of Brunan- 
burh, celebrated in the “ Brunanburh War-Song.” In 940 
or 941 Athelstan died at Gloucester, and was buried at 
Malmesbury. England had prospered under his reign; 
for he devoted much attention to commerce, and exercised 
a fostering care over the civil and religious interests of his 
people. His power made him re8i>ec^ and esteemed on 
the Continent, and several foreign princes and nobles were 
sent to be educated at his court. 

ATHENA(AOrjva^"A$rjvyj^*AOya[a\ in Grttlc Mythology^ 
a goddess who, from being originally a personification of 
the clear, bright upper region of the sky, had, as early as 
the time of the epic poets, changed, or advanced, so as to 
embody under a divine form a conception of the clear in- 
night of the human mind in its various functions. This 
|^i( 0 pper air or ether seemed to be a distinct element in the 


, universe. From it came the light of mormng before sun- 
rise and of evening after sunset, reminding us of the light 
which, in the Mosaic account of the Creatio%» existed 
before the sun and moon were placed in the sky. In the 
first stage of her character, in which, like the other deities 
of Olympus, she was directly identified with an element of 
nature and supposed to act as it acted, Athena bore the^ 
name of Pallas, and was thought of more in connection 
with the storms than with the serenity or light of the 
heavens. The obvious counterpart of a storm was a raging 
battle, and, accordingly, she became a goddess of war, 
armed with spear and helmet, and with the or storm- 
shield, of her father, resistless among men, hurling to the 
ground the giant Enceladus, and even superior in might to 
Ares himself, the god of war. The storm sweeps sotest 
round high citadels, where also the storms of war rage 
fiercest ; and on such places was her favourite abode. But 
a storm is followed by serenity brighter than before, more 
enjoyable, and more exciting to activity of every kind ; 
and then the goddess lays aside her armour to encourage 
and foster skill and industry. Her title is then Ergane. To 
her was ascribed the invention of spinning and weaving ; of 
taming horses, bridling and yoking them to the war-chariot ; 
of the flute, and in some way of the healing art. This is 
the second stage of her character, which the myth, agreeably 
to its principle, explains in a different fashion, when it says 
that she sprang into existence from the brain of the all-wise 
ruler of the world, Zeus, and that he had before swallowed 
his wife, Metis (intelligence). She must therefore have 
been in a measure a complement of him, created for the 
purpose of carrying out among men what was in his mind, 
but what yet be could not himself, as the supreme and 
impartial ruler, execute. As his substitute, she lent her 
aid to Heracles in all his hardships and adv^ures; to 
Theseus under similar circumstances; to th^^Greeks in 
their war against Troy ; to Perseus in slaying the Gorgon 
Medusa, whose head she afterwards bore upon her 
from which she obtained the name of Gorgophone ; and to 
the Argonauts on their expedition to Colchis. She main- 
tained always her character of a virgin, and, to express 
this, bore, at Athens in particular, the name of Parthenos. 
Her birth took place in Olymphs, in presence of the other 
deities, Hephsestus aiding it, as ij is coarsely said, by 
splitting open with his hatchet the skull of Zeus, a subject 
often represented on the ancient painted vases. This was 
also the subject of the sculptures in the front pediment of 
her greatest temple, the Parthenon at Athens. From the 
fact that in the other pediment the sculptures represented 
her contest with Poseidon for divine supremacy over Attica, 
it might perhaps seem that the first act of her existence uras 
to claim this sovereignty. Foremost in her character always 
is her protection of high citadels, like that of Athens. Yet 
it was not for this, but for her causing an olive to grow on 
the bare rock of the Acropolis, that she was chosen rather 
than Poseidon, whose cla^ was that he had raised on the 
same rock a spring of brackish water. The olives of 
Attica were a source of great wealth, and the light supplied 
by their oil may have seemed not unlike the light of the 
ether. As the defender of citadels her title was Polias. 

There is, however, a different account of her origin hing- 
ing on her name of Tritogenea or Tritonii^ and describing 
her as a daughifipr of Poseidon and the Triten lake in Libya. 
But this is obilolp^a. late invention, founded, apparenriy, 
on tr^itions hSajM^own in Libya from the early Minym 
colonists, in whbite ciriginkl seat at Orchomenos and Alal- 
comenae in Boeotia was a very early form of the worship of 
Pallas as a goddess in some way connected with lakes and 
streams. In this district, in Arcadia^ and in Crete aho^ 
were i/ound rivers bearing the name of Triton, and 
associated in veiw earlv traditions with tha birth nl Athana.. 
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At onetime, therefore, her relation to or control of the watery 
element must have formed a considerable part of her wor* 
ship, ^^tihis also is traced her ancient name of "Oyya or 
’'Oyica at Thebes. How she came by the name of Olaucopis, 
“ owl-eyed,” by which she is so frequently addressed in 
the Iliad, is not satisfactorily explained least of all by the 
decent theory, which, interpreting it as owl-headed,” 
maintains that the goddess had originally the head of an 
owl, and appeals to certain rude clay vases and figures 
found on the supposed site of Troy, with faces intended to 
be human, but yet not much un^e the face of an owl. 
As the goddess of victory she was called Nike, and it was 
to her in this capacity that the edifice known as the 
Temple of the Wingless Victory was erected on the Acropolis 
of Athens. Hippia was her title as the tamer of horses. 
Erichthonius, at Athens, was the first mortal whom she 
taught to yoke horses. For BeHerophqn, on the Acropolis 
of Corinth, she bridled the winged horse Pegasus. Besides 
Corinth, the chief seats of her worship outside of Attica 
were Argos, Sicyon, Troezen (in Arcadia, where, with the 
title of Alea, warm, fostering, shte had a celebrated temple), 
Laconia, Elis, and in Asia Minor, at Ilium, where it 
survived after her image, the Palladion, which had fallen 
from heaven, had been removed to Athens or Argos, both 
of which claimed to have received it. At Athens an ancient 
image of her existed in the Erechtheum, and was regarded 
with peculiar sanctity, even in the times when men were 
familiar with the splendid statue of her by Phidias in the 
PaiHhenon. Except at Athens, little is known of the cere- 
monies or festivals which attended her worship. There we 
have — (1.) The ceremony of the Three Sacred Ploughs, by 
which the signal for seed-time was given, gnd, apparently, 
dating from a period when agriculture was one of the chief 
occupations of her worshippers ; (2.) The Procharieteria, 
at the en(^f winter, at which all the magistrates offered 
sacrifice; (3.) The Skiropkoria, with a procession from 
the Acropolis to the village of Skiron, in the height of 
summer, the priests who were to offer sacrifice to Athena 
walking under the shade of parasols held over them ; (4.) 
The Oschophoria, at the vintage season, with races among 
boys, and a procession, with songs in praise of Dionysus 
and Ariadne; (5.) The §halkeia, with rites referring 
to her as a goddess presiding jointly with Hephaestus 
over industrial arts; (6.) The Plynteria and Callyn- 
teria, at which the ancient image in the Erechtheum was 
cleaned, with a procession in which bunches of figs 
^eie carried; (7.) The Arrhephoria, at which four girls, 
between seven and eleven years of age, selected from noble 
families, brought during the night certain sacred objects 
frojp the tem^e of Aphrodite by an underground passage 
to the Acropolis ; (8.) The Panathenoea, at which the 
naw robes for the image of the goddess were, before being 
placed on it, carried through the city, spread like a sail on 
a mast. The last festival was attended by athletic games, 
open to all who traced their nationality to Athens, As to 
artistic representations of Athena, we have first the rude 
figure which seems to be a copy of the Palladion ; secondly, 
the still rude, but otherwise more interesting, figures of 
her, as, e,g,, when accompanying heroes, on the early 
painted vases ; and thirdly, the type of her as produced by 
Phidias, from which little variation appears to have been 

ATHENiEUM, a name originally applied to buildinp 
dedicated to Athena (Minerva), was specially used as the 
designation of a temple in Athens, where poets and men of 
learning were accustomed to meet and read their pr^uc- 
tions, Theocademy for the promotion of learning which the 
Emperor Hadrian built at Borne, near the Forum, was also 
calied the Athenaeum. Poets and orators still me^and 
discussed there, but regular courses of instruction were 


given by a staff of professors in rhetoric, jurisprudence, 
grammar, and philosophy. This species of university 
continued in high repute till the 5th century. The same 
name was afterwards applied to similar institutions in 
Lyons and Marseilles ; and it has become a very generitl 
designation for literary clubs or acadeimes. It hM also 
been used as the title of liters^ periodicals, partiGularly of 
the journal of art criticism edi^ by the brothers Schlegel, 
and the two well-known modem papers published in 
don and Paris. 

ATHEN.£US, a Greek rhetorician and grammarian, oi 
man of letters, was a native of Naucratis, a town in Egypt, 
near the mouth of the Nile. Exceedingly little is known 
of his life, but from one or two references to known events 
which occur in his works it may be gathered that he 
flourished about the end of the 2d and the beginning of the 
3d century a.d. Besides a history of the Syrian kings, 
and a small tract on the identification of the thratta, a 
peculiar kind of fish, mentioned by the comic poet Archiji- 
pus, both of which are lost, he wrote the extensive work, 
in fifteen books, called the Peipnosophutas, t.a, the Feast 
of the Learned, or, as it may be translated, the Skilled in 
Feasting. The first two books, and parts of the third, 
eleventh, and fifteenth, are only extant in epitome,, but 
otherwise we seem to possess the work entire. It is an 
immense store-house of miscellaneous information, largely 
but not exclusively on matters connected with the tabl^ 
and full of quotations from writers whose works have not 
come down to us. It has been calculated that nearly 800 
writers and 2500 separate writings are referred to by 
Athenseus ; and he boasts of having read 800 plays of the 
Middle Comedy alone. Of many writers we have no 
remains, save the excerpts given by him ; and a glance at 
any collection of Greek fragments will ^ow how large is 
the proportion drawn solely from this sourca The plan 
of the Peipuosophistm is exceedingly cumbrous, and is 
badly carri^ out. It professes to be an account given by 
the author to his friend Timocrates of a banquet held at 
the house of Laurentius, a wealthy patron of art. It is 
thus a dialogue within a dialogue, after the manner of 
Plato, but a conversation of sufficient length to occupy 
several days (though represented as taking place in one) 
could not be conveyed in a style similar to the short con- 
versations of Socrates. Among the twenty -nine guests 
whose remarks Athenaeus reports are Galen and Ulpian, a 
lawyer, supposed to be the famous jurist. Their conversa- 
tion ranges from the dishes before them to literary matters 
of every description, including points of grammar and 
criticism ; and the guests are expected to bring with them 
extracts from the poets, which are read aloud and discussed 
at table. The whole is but a clumsy apparatus for display- 
ing the varied and extensive reading of the author. As a 
work of art it can take but a low rank, but as a repertory 
of fragments and morsels of information it is inv^uable. 
The text, particularly in the quotations from the minor 
comic poets, is still in a very corrupt state. 

Editions :—Oa8aubon*i, 1597; Schweighauser*8, 14 vols., with 
translation and copious commentary, 1 801-1 807 ; the best recent 
editions are Dindorf s, 8 vols., 1827, and Meineke*a, 4 vols., 1858-60. 

ATHENAGOBAS, a Christian apologist, was a native 
of Athens, and lived during the 2d century a.d. The 
only sources of information regarding him arc a short 
notice by Philip of Sida, and the inscription on his principal 
work. Philip says that he was at the head of an Alexan- 
drian school (the catechetical), that he lived in the time of 
Hadrian and Antoninus, to whom he addressed hie Apology, 
and that Clement of Alexandria was his pupil, while 
Pantaenus was the pupil of Clement. This statement is 
thoroughly inaccurate and worthless. The inscription 
on the work describes it as the Embassy of Athena^rai^^ 
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